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ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY. 


PLEURA  is  the  uame  given  to  the  serous 
sac 'of  the  lung  and  the  cavity  containing  it. 
There  are  two  pleural  sacs,  one  for  the  right 
lung  and  right  side  of  the  thorax,  the  other  for 
the  left  lung  and  left  side  of  the  thorax.  These 
two  sacs  being  apposed  and  adherent  to  one 
another  in  the  middle  line,  form  there  a  median, 
antero-posterior,  vertical  septum,  called  the  me- 
diasthium,  which  divides  the  thoracic  cavity 
into  two  lateral  compartments.  Each  pleura 
is,  like  all  other  serous  membranes,  with  one 
exception,  a  shut  sac ;  and  there  being  but  one 
organ  contained  in  each  pleural  cavity,  and  that 
organ  being  of  a  tolerably  simple  form,  the 
wdl-known  comparison  of  a  double  nightcap, 
expressive  of  the  manner  in  which  a  serous  sac 
lines  the  interior  of  a  cavity  and  invests  the 
exterior  of  the  viscus  contained  in  it,  is  ex- 
tremely apt  in  the  case  of  these  sacs  lining  the 
chest  and  covering  the  lungs.  Of  tlie  two  sur- 
faces of  the  sacs,  the  inner  one  is  everywhere 
free  and  the  outer  eveiywhere  adherent ;  such 
in  fiict  is  universally  the  case  with  all  serous 
membranes.  Each  pleura  invests  its  respective 
lung,  and  lines  the  moiety  of  the  thoracic  cavity 
to  which  it  belongs,  in  the  simplest  manner  pos- 
^ble,  as  simply  and  accurately  as  thougn  it 
were  a  coating  of  paint,  dipping  into  the 
fissures  of  the  lungs  and  into  the  acute  angles 
formed  by  the  costae  with  the  arching  diaphragm 
in  the  most  neat  and  accurate  manner.  It  only 
remains  then,  in  order  to  complete  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  of  these  membranes,  to  ex- 
amine the  manner  in  which  they  pass  from  the 
parietes  to  the  viscus.  It  is  thus: — the  two 
pleurae,  above,  below,  behind,  and  in  front, 
meet  one  another  in  or  near  the  middle  line, 
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and  form  the  mediastinum  above-mentioned ; 
between  the  layers  of  the  mediastinum  are 
situated  the  heart  and  great  vessels  and  the 
termination  of  the  trachea ;  from  these  issue  on 
each  side  a  bronchus,  pulmonary  artery,  pul- 
monary veins,  &c.  destined  to  the  lung,  which, 
bound  loosely  together  by  areolar  tissue,  have 
received  the  appellation  of  the  root  of  the  lung; 
this  root  of  the  lung  emerges  from  the  media- 
stinum at  about  the  middle  of  its  posterior 
upper  quarter,  and  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
the  pleura,  which  thereby  becomes  couducted 
from  this  point  of  the  mediastinum  to  the  lung. 
The  term  mediastinum  is  applied  by  some 
writers  to  the  antero-posterior  vertical  septum  of 
the  chest,  by  others  to  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
viscera  situated  between  its  layers ;  in  the  latter 
senseof  the  term  three  mediastina are  enumerated 
— anterior,  posterior,  and  middle ;  the  anterior, 
which  is  very  large,  is  the  space  occupied  by  the 
heart  in  its  pericardium,  thymus  gland,  or  its  re- 
mains, and  phrenic  nerves;  the  middle  contains 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  the  pulmonary  and  other  great  vessels ;  the 
posterior  contains  the  aorta,  oesophagus,  &c. 
All  these  organs,  their  position,  &c.  will  be 
found  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work ; 
their  right  and  left  aspects  are  invested  by  the 
right  or  left  pleura  respectively.  It  is  in  their 
larger  interspaces  only  that  the  two  pleurae 
come  into  actual  contact  and  adhesion  with 
one  another.  The  smaller  interspaces  are  not 
intruded  upon  by  the  pleurae,  but  are  occupied 
with  areolar  tissue  and  fat  In  most  of  tlie 
lower  (mammalian)  animals,  where  the  chest  is 
deep  and  narrow,  and  in  the  human  foetus,  the 
two  pleurae  come  into  adhesion  with  one  ano- 
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ther  in  front  of  the  heart;  but  in  the  adult 
human  subject  thb  is  not  the  case,  the  pericar- 
dium coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
anterior  thoracic  parietes.  Also  the  pleurs  are 
prevented  by  the  adhesion  of  the  pericardium 
to  the  diaphragm  from  adhering  to  one  another 
below  the  heart.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
state  that  the  heart  and  pericardium  encroach 
more  upon  the  left  pleural  cavity  than  upon  the 
right.  The  median  thoracic  septum  of  the  hu- 
man subject  is  able,  partly  on  account  of  its 
small  antero-posterior  extent,  to  resist  any  con- 
siderable lateral  displacement,  such  as  might 
result  from  accumulation  of  effusion  into  one 
pleural  cavity  ;  but  in  deep- chested  animals  it 
admits  of  displacement  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  whole  of  the  chest  may  be  filled  with  an 
effusion  into  one  pleural  cavity.  In  a  Chetah, 
which  died  of  pleurisy  at  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  dissected  by  the  author,  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  suffocation  occa- 
sioned by  effusion  into  the  right  pleura,  which 
occupied  the  whole  chest,  and  compressed  the 
left  lung,  the  left  pleura  being  unafiected.  The 
mediastinum  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
mesentery  to  the  heart,  and  in  some  reptiles  it 
is  very  obviously  seen  to  be  a  part  of  the  great 
median  mesentery  wherein  all  the  viscera  are 
suspended.  This  great  median  mesentery  of 
reptiles  is  attached  to  parietes  in  front  as  well 
as  behind  as  hi  down  as  the  falciform  liga- 
ment of  the  liver;  as  though  a  fold  of  serous 
membrane  had  been  pulled  down  by  the  umbi- 
lical vein.  In  some  reptiles,  as  the  chame- 
leon, the  anterior  parietal  attachment  is  conti- 
nued even  down  to  the  small  intestines,  so  that 
the  stomach  and  part  of  the  small  intestine  are 
enclosed  between  the  layers  of  the  mediasti- 
num. The  serial  homology  of  this  septum  is  ob- 
scured in  Mammalia  by  the  diaphragm  being 
interposed  between  it  and  the  other  mesenteries. 

The  only  fold  or  duplicature  made  by  each 
pleura  that  is  comparable  to  the  mesenteries  or 
omenta  formed  by  the  peritoneum  is  that  called 
the  broad  ligament  ot  the  lung  (U^amentum 
latum  pulmonis).  It  is  a  fold  earned  down- 
wards and  backwards  from  the  root  of  the  lung. 
It  may  be  described  as  having  four  edges,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  attached  along  the  lower 
aspect  of  the  root  of  the  long ;  the  outer  one 
is  attached  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lung  from 
its  root  to  its  lower  border;  the  inner  one  is 
attached  to  the  mediastinum  from  the  root  of 
the  lung  downwards  and  backwards  to  the 
cesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm ;  the 
remaining  edge  is  nee  and  directed  outwards, 
downwards,  and  backwards.  Its  inner  or 
mediastinal  attachment  is  by  far  the  longest,  so 
that  its  figure  is  four-sided,  with  one  corner 
extremely  drawn  out  or  prolonged. 

There  are  frequently  found,  especially  about 
the  pericardium,  numerous  pynform  masses 
of  fat  covered  with  pleura,  like  appendices 
epiploicse. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  pleura  is  but  loosely 
adherent  to  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles;  it 
is  more  firmly  connected  with  the  diaphragm 
and  pericardium,  and  still  more  firmly  with 
the  lungs.    Tlie  adhesion  of  the  two  pleurae 


in  the  mediastinum  is  extremely  loose  in  the 
human  subject,  large  quantities  of  areolar  tissue 
and  frequently  fat  being  interposed ;  so  that  in 
many  subjects  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  come 
into  immediate  contact  at  all. 

The  pleura  covering  the  ribs  and  that  forming 
the  mediastinum  is  strengthened  by  a  fibrous 
laver,  but  that  covering  the  lungs  is  destitute 
of  such  fibres,  and  consequently  extremely  thin 
and  delicate.  The  terms  pleura  puhnonalis, 
pleura  costalis,  and  pleura  aiaphragmaticoy  are 
applied  respectively  to  those  parts  of  the  pleurse 
which  are  connected  with  the  lungs,  the  ribs, 
and  the  diaphragm :  and  these  expressions  are 
frequently  found  extremely  convenient. 

From  the  extreme  firequency  of  abnormal 
adhesions  of  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the  pleura 
it  appears  that  this  serous  membrane  is  un- 
usually liable  to  inflammation,  which  liability 
may  be  due  to  its  being  unusually  exposed  to 
external  circumstances  through  its  extreme 
proximity  to  the  air  in  the  lungs. 

The  pleura  is  peculiar  to  the  class  Mammalia. 
In  Birds  the  lungs  are  adherent  to  the  thoracic 
parietes;  and  in  Reptiles,  there  being  no  dis- 
tinction of  thorax  and  abdomen,  they  are  in- 
vested by  the  peritoneum.  To  this,  however, 
there  is  an  exception  in  the  Crocodilians,  in 
which  reptiles  a  rudimentary  diaphras^  exists. 
The  pleune  of  these  animals  are  disposed 
around  the  outer,  anterior,  and  posterior,  but 
not  the  inner  aspect  of  each  lung ;  so  that  the 
lung  seems  to  be  adherent  to  the  mediastinum. 
(Simon  Rood  Pitiard) 

POLYGASTRIA.— A  name  applied  by 
Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  to  an  immense 
class  of  microscopic  animalcules  which  exist  in 
countless  millions  in  water  of  various  kinds, 
both  salt  and  fresh,  more  especially  in  such 
as  contains  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable 
substances. 

Many  forms  of  these  beings  are  indescribably 
minute,  some  of  them  measuring  not  more 
than  the  32,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  all  of  them  are  of  such  tiny  dimensions  as 
to  require  the  utmost  penetration  of  the  micro- 
scope and  the  most  patient  industry  on  the  part 
of  the  observer  to  xnake  out  their  organization. 
A  few  of  the  largest  are,  indeed,  barely  distin- 
guishable bv  the  unassisted  eye ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  quite  invisible ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  invention  of  the  microscope, 
we  should,  even  at  this  day,  have  been  ignorant 
of  their  existence. 

The  numbers  in  which  these  creatures  abound 
baffles  all  expression.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
and  the  fact  may  easily  be  proved  with  a  good 
microscope,  that,  possessing  the  dimensions 
above  referred  to,  say  the  24,000th  part  of  an 
inch,  many  of  these  living  atoms  crowd  the 
water  in  which  they  are  found  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  not  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  space  greater  than  the  size  of  their  whole 
bodies ;  so  that  by  a  very  little  calculation  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  single  drop  of  such  water 
contains  more  of  these  active  existences  than 
there  are  human  beings  upon  the  surface  of  this 
globe.    And  when  the  mind  reflects  upon  their 
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universal  distribuUoQ  wherever  water  is  to  be 
met  with  fit  for  their  reception,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  con- 
templation of  a  scene  so  calculated  to  impress 
upon  us  die  infinitude  of  the  works  ot  the 
Creator. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  class  of  animals  under 
consideration  dates  from  a  very  recent  period. 
The  earliest  observers  with  the  microscope, 
partly  from  the  imperfection  of  their  instru- 
ments, and  partly  from  ignorance  of  any  cha- 
racteristic distinctions,  were  in  the  habit  of 
grouping  all  the  creatures  of  microscopic 
dimensions,  which  they  perceived  swimming  in 
the  water  they  examinea,  as  belonging  to  the 
same  category,  under  the  name  of  ^  Infusorial 
Animalcules,'*  a  title  which  consequently  em- 
braced creatures  of  the  most  dissimilar  forms 
and  habits,  and  even  widely  removed  from 
each  other  in  the  scale  of  animal  existences  by 
their  internal  organization  and  general  economy ; 
thus  the  Rotifera,  the  larve  of  insects,  the 
gemmules  of  Polyps,  and  innumerable  other 
minute  creatures  were  confounded  under  the 
same  denomination.  It  is  to  the  researches 
of  Ehrenberg,  the  great  historiographer  of  these 
beings,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  breaking  up 
of  this  chaotic  assemblage,  and  tlie  introduction 
of  order  where  all  was  previously  confusion  and 
uncertainty. 

Prior  to  his  discovenes  naturalists  denied 
the  existence  of  any  alimentary  apparatus  in 
the  Infusoria,  believing  them  to  be  nourished 
by  a  kind  of  imbibition,  and  regarding  the 
granular  bodies  contained  within  them  as  being 
their  eggs  or  young  ones.  Ehrenberg,  however, 
by  placing  indigo,  carmine,  sap-green,  and 
similar  extremely  pure  coloured  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  the  water  containing  them,  soon 
found  that  the  coloured  material  was  readily 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  and 
there  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince 
him  that  there  were  numerous  receptacles  in 
the  interior  of  these  little  beings,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  forming  their  nutritive  apparatus ;  and 
having  applied  to  them  the  name  of  stomachs, 
he  was  induced  to  establish  a  distinct  class  for 
creatures  thus  organised,  and  distinguished 
them  from  all  other  animals  by  the  name  of 
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These  stomachs  he  subsequently  discovered 
to  be  variously  arranged  in  different  genera, 
and  vras  consequendy  induced  to  make  these 
▼ariatioos  in  the  construction  of  the  alimen- 
tary apparatus  a  basis  on  which  to  erect  a 
scheme  for  their  further  subdivision.  This 
kind  of  nutritive  system  of  oivans  he  found 
presented  itself  under  difierent  forms;  in  some 
species  the  stomachal  cavities  communicate 
separately  with  the  oral  orifice,  so  that  there 
is  no  intestinal  tube  or  passage  of  intercom- 
munication betweea  them:  to  such  he  has 
applied  the  term  AnEMTE&A.f  In  all  others 
there  is  a  wide  intestinal  tube  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  to  the  sides  of  which  the  numerous 
alimentai^  vesicles  or  reservoirs  are  appended, 

*  voXvc,  many ;  yao^^,  a  iUmaeh, 
t  «,  priv. ;  hrtfm,  uUesUne, 


terminating  bv  an  anal  orifWse :  these  have  been 
named  firom  this  circumstance  Emixbodela.* 

The  Enterodelous  Polygastria  are  again  divi- 
sible : — 

1st  Into  those  in  which  the  intestinal  tube 
is  disposed  in  a  circular  form  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  of  the  animalcule,  winding  round  so 
that    the    mouth    and    anus   are  contiguous. 

(CYCLOCffiLA.f) 

2nd.  Into  those  in  which  the  intestine  tra- 
verses the  body  of  the  animalcule,  passing 
along  its  longitudinal  axis,  and  presentmg  two 
orifices  completely  distinct  and  opposite  to  each 
other ;  that  which  is  anterior  formmg  the  mouth, 
the  posterior  the  anus:  such  are  characterized 

as  ORTnOC<£LA.| 

3rd.  Such  as  have  a  winding  or  twisted 
intestine,  which  never  passes  in  a  direct  line 
through  the  long  axis  of  the  body :  these  genera 
are  named  CAMPYLocaLA.§ 

Such  a  classification,  founded  entirely  on  the 
anatomical  arrangement  of  one  set  of  organs, 
Ehrenbeiv  acknowledges  would  be  quite  con- 
trary to  the  established  rules  of  zoology,  were 
it  not  that  the  external  characters  of  these 
animalcules  are  most  exactly  conformable  with 
the  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  find- 
ing that  the  Polygastria  are  thus  resolvable  into 
very  natural  families,  he  proceeds  to  classify 
them  in  the  following  manner : — 1| 

Family  1.  —  Monadinidje  (Monadida). 
Polygastric  animals,  without  intestinal  canal, 
without  external  shell,  body  uniform,  dividing 
by  simple  spontaneous  fissure  into  two,  but  by 
cross  divisions  into  four  or  several  individuals. 

Monas. 

Uvella,(l,>fel.) 

Polytoma,  (2,./ig.  1.) 

Microglena,  (3,jfe.  1.) 

Phacelomonas. 

Glenoroorum. 

Doxococcus. 

Chilomonas. 

Bodo,(4,>fe.l.) 
Family  2. — CavpTOMONADiKTDJB.  Poly- 
gastric animals,  presenting  all  the  characters  of 
the  Monadinids,  or  at  least  deprived  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  other  families,  and 
individually  enveloped  in  a  soft  or  slightly 
indurated  shell. 

Cryptomonas. 

Ophidomonas. 

Porocentrum. 

I^ageneHa,  (5,^.1.) 

Cryptoglena. 

Trachelomonas. 
Family  3. — Volvocin id£.   Polygastric  ani- 
mals, without  intestinal  canal,  without  external 

*  lmp«v,  inteUine;  ^oc»  mamfett. 
t  xujtXec,  a  circle ;  JtMXoc,  large  inteUime, 
i  if^f  ttraigkt ;  uoix^i^  intestine, 
4  HOfjtwikti,  crooked  ;  xmIMc,  intettine. 
If  In  the  following  list  it  will  be  perceived  we 
have  omitted  aU«|^ther  the  nameront  families  of 
B«ocillaria;  and  kmdred  fonn8>  being  by  no  means 
satisfied  as  to  their  claims  to  rank  as  members  of 
the  animal  creation.    They  stand,   indeed,  very 
dnbioasly  betweea  the  domains    of   zoology  and 
boUny. 
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appendages,  and  with  the  body  uniform,  similar 
to  the  monads,  but  provided  with  an  external  en- 
velope or  shell,  and  dividing  by  complete  spon- 
taneous Bssure  beneath  the  common  envelope 
into  a  number  of  animals  which  take  the  form 
of  a  polypary.  At  length  the  envelope  becomes 
ruptured,  and  gives  passage  to  the  divided 
animals,  which  in  their  turn  renew  the  same 
process  of  developement. 

Gyges. 

Pandorina. 

Gonium,  (7,  8,  fig,  1.) 

Syncrypla. 

Svnura. 

Uroglena. 

Eudorina,  (9,  \0,  Jig.  1.) 

Chlamidomonas. 

Sphsrosira. 

Volvox,  (fg.  3.) 
Familjf  A.. — ViBRioNiDiC.  Animals  either 
distinctly  or  most  probably  polygastric;  fili- 
form ;  without  alimentary  canal ;  without  shell 
or  external  appendages ;  with  the  uniform  body 
of  Monads;  associated  in  filiform  chains  in 
consequence  of  imperfect  siK)ntaneous  {trans- 
verse) division. 

Bacterium. 

Vibrio,  (1.2,  3,  4,  5,^.5.) 

Spirochseta. 

Spirillum. 

Spirodiscus. 
Familjf  5. — Closterinid*.  Animals  dis- 
tinctly or  most  probably  polygastric,  without 
alimentary  canal,  and  without  external  appen- 
dages; body  unifonn,  resembling  tlie  Crypt o- 
monadinidae  in  their  envelope  or  shell,  and 
dividing,  together  with  their  envelope,  by  spon- 
taneous, transverse  fissure,  into  a  bacilliform 
or  fusiform  polypary ;  provided  with  moveable 
papills  situated  in  the  aperture  of  the  shell. 

Closterium,  (6,  7,  fg.  5  ) 
Family  6.  —  Astasiead^e  Animals  evi- 
dently or  apparently  polygastric,  without  ali- 
mentary canal,  without  external  appendages  or 
shell ;  changing  their  form  to  caudate  or  ecau- 
date at  pleasure ;  body  with  a  single  aperture. 

Astasia,  (1,/g.  6.) 

Amblyophis,  (2,  pg.  6.) 

Euglena,  (3,  j^.*6.) 

Chlorogonium,  (4,  Jig.  6.) 

Colacium,  (5,  Jig.  6.) 

Distigma. 
Family  7. — DrNOBRYiWA.  Animals  dis- 
tinctly or  apparently  polygastric ;  without  in- 
testinal canal;  body  with  a  single  aperture; 
without  external  appendages;  changing  their 
form  at  will,  and  invested  with  a  shell. 

Epipyxis.  ^ 

Family  8.  —  Amoeba  eadje  (Proteiform 
Animalcules).  Polygastric  animalcules  with- 
out alimentary  canal;  body  with  a  single 
opening,  ftimished  with  variable  processes,  the 
snape  of  which  changes  at  will ;  without  a  shell. 
Amoeba,  (7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12, 13,  ^g.  6.) 
Family  9. — Arcellin i hje.  ( Capsule  Ani- 
malcules). Animal  polygastric,  anenterous, 
loricated ;  body  multiform,  furnished  with 
changeable  foot-like  appendages,  covered  with 
a  univalve  urceolate  or  scutellate  shell,  with  a 


single  aperture.    =  Amoeba  enclosed  in  an 
urceolate  or  scutellate  shell. 

Difflugia,  (1,^.7.) 

Arcella,  (2,/g.7.) 

Cyphidium,  (3,  Jig.  7.) 
Family  11.  —  CrcLrDiNiDA    (Disk  Ani- 
malcules).     Animals  polygastric,  anenterous, 
provided  with  appendages  in  the  form  of  cilia 
or  sets ;  destitute  of  shell. 

Cyclidium. 

Pantotrichum. 

Chaetomonas. 
Family  12. —  Peridinaeada  (Wreath 
Animalcules).  Animals  visibly  or  probably 
polygastric,  anenterous,  loricated,  vibrating; 
having  setae  and  cilia  dispersed  over  the  body 
or  shell  often  in  the  form  of  a  zone  or  crown ; 
shell  with  a  single  opening. 

Chxtotyphla. 

Chaetoglena. 

Peridinium. 

Glenodinium. 
Family  13.  —  Vorticellinida  (hell 
Animalcule).  Animals  polygastric,  having  a 
distinct  intestinal  tube,  with  two  openings,  the 
oral  and  anal  apertures  being  distinct,  but 
situated  in  a  depression  common  to  both ; 
without  shell ;  either  solitary  and  ftee,  or  fixed 
and  frequently  associated,  developing  tliem- 
selves  by  imperfect  spontaneous  division,  and 
fi^quently  assuming  the  form  of  beautiful  little 
bunches. 

Stentor,  (fig.  8.) 

Trichodina. 

Urocentrum. 

Vorticella,  (Jig.^.) 

Carchesium. 

lilpistylis. 

Opercularia. 

Zooihamnium. 
Family  14.  —  Opurydikidje  (Loricated 
Bell  Animalcules).  Polygastric  animalcules, 
having  a  distinct  intestinal  tube,  the  apertures 
of  the  mouth  and  anus  being  distinct,  although 
situated  in  the  same  fossa ;  loricated  ;  solitary 
or  aggregated,    f  =  VorticelUna  loricata.) 

Ophrydium,  (Jig.  10.) 

Tintinnus. 

Vaguiicola,  (fi,fig.  11.) 

Cothurnia. 
Family  15.  —  Encheliadje  (Railing 
Animalcules).  Animals  polygastric;  having 
a  distinct  intestinal  canal,  the  apertures  of  the 
mouth  and  anus  being  situated  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body; 
without  a  shell. 

Enchelis,  (1,2,3,4,5,^.  11.) 

Disoma,  (6,  7,  /%•  11.) 

Actinophrys. 

Trichodiscus. 

Podophrya. 

Trichoda. 

Lachrymaria,  (B,Jig.  11.) 

Leucophrys,  (1,  jig.  12.) 

Holopnrya. 

Prorodon  (2,^.  12.) 
Family  16.  —  Colepinid/e     (Box  Ani- 
malcules).    Polygastric  animalcules,  having  a 
distinct  intestinal  canal,  the  mouth  and  anus 
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being  situated  at  the  opposite  extremities  of 
thelxxiy;  loricated.  =  Lncheliadse  furnished 
with  a  shell. 

Coleps,(l,2,/^.13.) 
Family   17.  —  Trachclinids       (Neck 
AnisHilailes).    Animals  polygastric,  furnished 
witli  a  distinct  intestinal  canal,  having  an  oral 
and  an  anal  opening,  but  of  these  the  anal 
opening  only  is  terminal ;  without  shell. 
Trachelius,  (3,  4, 5,  Jig.  la.) 
Loxodes. 
Bursaria. 
Snirostoma. 
Phialina. 
Glaucoma. 
Chilodon. 

Nassula,  (1,  fig.  16.) 
Familtf  18.  —  Oporyocercinidje  (Swan 
AnimaicuU$).  Animals  polygastric ;  having  a 
distinct  intestinal  tube,  furnished  with  two 
openings,  that  of  the  mouth  only  being  termi- 
nal ;  without  a  shell. 

IVachelocerca,  (3, 4,  jig.  16.) 
Familif  19.  —  AspJ  disci  midje  (Shield 
Jnimaleules).  Polygastric,  loricated,  animal- 
cules; having  an  intestinal  canal  furnished 
with  two  orifices,  of  which  one  only,  viz.  the 
anus,  is  terminal. 

Aspidisca. 
Familjf  20. —  Colpodead£    (Breasl  Ani^ 
malcults).    Animals   polygastric;   without  a 
shell ;  intestinal  canal  distinct,  vnth  two  open- 
ings, neither  of  which  is  terminal. 
Colpoda,  (2,  3,/g.  18.) 
Paramecium,  (1,  4,  ^S^.  18.) 
Amphileptus,  (2fjig.  16.) 
Uroleptus. 
Ophryoglena. 
Family  21.  —  Oxytrichisioje     (Hackle 
Animalatles,)    Animals  polygastric;  without 
shell ;  having  an  intestinal  canal  with  two  dis- 
tinct orifices,  neither  of  which  is  terminal;  pro- 
vided with  vibratii^  cilia,  and  also  with  styles 
or  uncini,  which  are  not  vibratile. 
Oxytricha. 
Ceratidium. 
Kerona. 
Urostyla. 
Stylonychia. 
Famify  22.  —  Euplotidje.     (Boat  Ani- 
malcula.)      Animals    polygastric,    loricated; 
with  a  distinct  alimentary  canal  having  two 
orifices,  neither  being  terminal.    =  Aspidisca 
with  neither  orifice  terminal,  or  Oxytricha  pro- 
Tided  with  a  shell. 

Disoocephalus. 
Chlamidodon. 
Himantophorus. 
Euplotes,  (Jig.  19.) 
All  the  above  families  are  grouped  by  Ehren- 
berg  under  the  following  oraers  and  sections, 
which,  as  it  vrill  fiicilitate  the  observations  of 
the  microscopist,  as  well  as  be  a  convenient 
guide  to  ns  in  studying  the  economy  of  these 
little  beings,  we  will  subjoin  in  a  tabular  form, 
premising  that  the    illustrious   naturalist  of 
Berlin  found  it  advisable  to  separate  the  Poly- 
gastria  into  two  parallel  series,  one  comprising 
all  such  as  were  destitute  of  a  shell  (Nuda), 


the  other  embracing  those  which  are  furnished 
with  such  a  covering  (Loricata). 
ANENTERA. 
This  includes  all  animalcules  which  possess 
neither  an  internal  nutritive  tube  nor  an  anal 
orifice,  the  mouth   being  in  communication 
with  several  nutritive  vesicles.    These  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  sections : — 
Ut  Section.    Gymnica. 
Animalcules  whose  body  has  no  external 
cilia  nor  pseudopediform  prolongations. 
Nuda.  Loricata. 

Monadina.  Cryptomonadina. 

Vibrio.  Closterina. 

2d  Section.    Epitricha. 
Exterior  of  the  body  ciliated  or  fiirnished 
with  setae  and  without  pseudopediform  prolon^ 
gations. 

Nuda,  I  Loricata. 

Cyclidina.  I  Peridinaea. 

Zd  Section.    Pseudopodia. 
Body  provided  with  variable  pseudopediform 
prolongations. 

Nuda.  I  Loricata. 

Amoeba.  |  Bacillana. 

Second  Division.— ENTERODELA. 

This  division  includes  all  animalcules  having 

an  internal  digestive  canal  provided  with  a 

mouth  and  anal  opening. 

4th  Section.    Anopisthia. 
Mouth  and  anus  contiguous. 

Nuda.  I  Loricata. 

Vorticellina.  |  Ophridina. 

5th  Section.    Enamtiotreta. 
Mouth  and  anus  terminal  and  opposite ;  re- 
production by  transverse  division. 

Nuda.  I  Loricata, 

Enchelia.  |  Colepina. 

6th  Section.     Allotreta. 
Mouth  and  anus  terminal  and  opposite,  as 
in  the  last  section ;  reproduction  by  longitudi- 
nal and  transverse  division. 

Nuda,  I  Loricata. 

Trachelina.  |  Aspidiscina. 

7th  Section.    Katotreta. 
Mouth  and  anus  not  terminal ;  reproduction 
as  in  last  section. 


Nuda,  Loricata. 

Kolpodea.  Euplota. 

Oxytrichina. 

Taking  the  above  classification  for  our  gui- 
dance, we  must  now  proceed  to  investigate 
more  minutely  the  orgsmization  of  the  strange 
animals  included  in  this  extensive  series. 

Locomotion. — ^Althoush  no  special  locomo- 
tive apparatus  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
&mily  o^  Monads,  this  perhaps  depends  rather 
upon  our  deficient  means  of  investigation  tlian 
upon  their  absence.  Attentive  observation 
shews  that  every  true  Monad  is  furnished 
with  a  minute  filiform  proboscis,  (1, 2, 3, 
Jig.  1,)  which,  as  it  constantly  exhibits  an  un- 
dulatory  or  vibratory  motion,  has  been  mis- 
taken by  some  observers  for  a  ciliary  apparatus. 
Sometimes  two  of  these  organs  are  present,  but 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  essential  charac- 
teristic feature,  seeing  that  during  the  process 
of  spontaneous  fissure  an  animidcule  which 
previously  bad  only  one  proboscis,  becomes 
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furnished  with  two  preparatory  to  its  separatioD 
into  two  individuals,  tn  some  species,  how- 
ever, two  are  constantly  present.  These  pro- 
boscides  may  possibly  discnarge  a  double  func- 
tion, and  perform  the  duty  both  of  locomotive 
and  of  prehensile  organs  with  which  to  collect 
nourishment. 

In  the  Cryptomonadinids  likewise  one  or 
two  filiform  proboscides,  similar  to  the  above, 
seem  to  be  the  locomotive  organs;  and  the 
vibratile  apparatus  that  serves  for  the  move- 
ments of  tne  Volvoces  is  entirely  composed  of 
similar  structures  belonging  to  the  individual 
animalcules  that  constitute  the  compound  bo- 
dies of  these  wonderful  beings. 

Amongst  the  Vibrionide  the  locomotion  is 
of  a  very  different  character.  In  the  true 
Vibrios  it  is  performed  by  a  kind  of  meandering 
or  undulating  movement,  the  fibre-like  com- 
pound body  of  the  animal  bending  and  straight- 
ening itself  alternately,  the  cause  of  which  seems 
to  depend  upon  a  stronger  binding  together 
and  subsequent  relaxation  of  the  individual 
animalcules,  so  that  these  seem  to  displace  one 
another.  In  Bacterium  the  contraction  is 
weaker,  so  that  no  undulating  movement  is 
produced,  although  the  creature  swims  straight 
forward. 

In  the  femily  Closterina  (6,  T^fig,  5)  the  lo- 
comotive organs  consist  of  numerous  short,  soft, 
conical  papillae,  situated  near  the  openings  of 
the  shell  at  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the 
animal ;  they  are  placed  upon  the  inner  side, 
and  can  be  protruded  but  a  very  little  way  from 
the  shell. 

In  the  family  Amoeba  no  special  locomo- 
tive organs  are  met  with.  The  round,  gelati- 
nous, and  highly  contractile  bodies  of  these 
creatures  have  the  capability  of  thrusting  out 
at  will  foot-like  processes  from  any  part  of  their 
body,  by  the  assistance  of  which  they  manage 
to  move  about.  A  similar  mode  of  progression 
is  met  with  in  the  Arcellinidae.  In  all  the 
higher  forms  of  Polygastric  Infusoria  locomo- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  cilia  variously 
distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  their  position  in  different  genera  will  be 
described  when  speaking  of  the  external  forms 
of  the  different  families. 

These  cilia  are  described  by  Ehrenberg  to 
be  minute  hairs  arising  from  a  thick  bulbous 
basis,  upon  which  they  execute  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, some  of  them  being  continuous  with  their 
basis,  while  others  are  only  articulated  there- 
unto ;  of  these  the  former  kind  exists  in  Stylo- 
ntfchia  mytilus,  and  the  latter  in  Paramecium 
aurelia. 

In  addition  to  the  cilia  some  form's  of  ani- 
malcules (Oxy trichina)  possess  teta,  which 
are  likewise  stiff  moveable  hairs,  but  which 
are  without  any  power  of  vibration;  these 
organs  are  used  m  standing  and  climbing. 
Sometimes  they  are  without  any  thickened  basis, 
as  in  Actirutphryi ;  generally  they  are  pointed, 
but  occasionally  have  a  knob  at  the  end. 

A  fourth  set  of  locomotive  organs  are  the  ityli. 
These  are  thick  straightsets,  which  in  some  forms 
of  animalcules  are  attached  like  the  tail  fea- 
thers of  a  bird  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  oi 


the  animalcule :  such  styli  do  not  vibrate  like 
cilia,  neither  are  they  implanted  in  a  bulb-like 
basis,  nor  bend  like  hooks,  but  serve  merely 
as  instruments  of  support,  or  are  useful  in 
climbing  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants. 

Lastly,  many  races  are  furnished  with  uncim 
or  booklets ;  these  are  merely  bent,  hook-like 
se/tf,  which,  being  thick  and  strong,  and  situ- 
ated upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  animal- 
cule, seem  to  take  the  place  of  feet :  they  do 
not  vibrate,  but  are  implanted  into  a  bulb-like 
root,  which  permits  them  to  be  moved  in  all 
directions;  and  although  they  are  not  articu- 
lated, they  resemble  very  much  the  limbs  of 
articulated  animals. 

So  various,  however,  are  the  forms  of  the 
different  ftimilies  of  Polygastric  animalcules, 
that  the  above  general  view  of  their  locomotive 
organs  gives  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  part 
of  their  economy;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  ne* 
cessary,  before  we  proceed  further,  to  describe 
more  at  length  some  of  the  most  interesting  ge« 
nera  belonging  to  the  class,  for  so  strange  and  re- 
markable is  U)e  oig;anisation  of  some  of  them 
that  no  generalisation  would  answer  our  present 
purpose.  Some  are  single  and  isolated  indivi- 
auais,  moving  freely  wherever  they  list ;  others 
are  strangely  compounded  of  aggregations  of 
numerous  animalcules  associated  into  one  com- 
mon body,  all  of  which  must  cooperate  in 
rowing  about  the  microcosm  which  they  col- 
lectively form ;  some  are  affixed  to  highly  irri- 
table stems,  whereby  they  are  attached  to  various 
foreign  bodies ;  some  are  naked,  others  covered 
with  shells:  in  short,  nothing  but  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  whole  group  will  enable  us  satis- 
ractorily  to  discuss  the  many  curious  circum- 
stances discovered  in  connection  with  their 
history. 

The  family  Monadinida  embraces  nume- 
rous animalcules,  which,  however  difierent  in 
external  appearance,  are  evidently  related  to 
each  other  in  all  essential  parts  of  their  struc- 
ture. 

The  Monads,  property  so  called,  ate  so  small 
that  the  utmost  penetration  of  tlie  miscroscope 
is  insufficient  to  display  their  outward  form 
with  any  degree  of  distinctness,  much  less  to 
reveal  their  internal  structure,  some  of  them 
being  not  larger  than  from  the  1,000th  to  the 
3,000th  of  a  line,  or  the  36,000th  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Under  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope  they  have  the  appearance  of 
almost  invisible  globular  active  specks,  swim- 
ming about  with  the  greatest  fiausility,  and  never 
impinging  against  each  other  during  the  rapid 
dance  that  they  continually  execute.  Their 
numbers  are  absolutely  beyond  human  appre- 
ciation, as  may  be  readily  understood  from  the 
following  computation  of  the  multitudes  some- 
times met  with. 

The  Monas  crepusculum,  found  in  infusions 
of  putrid  flesh,  crowds  the  drop  of  water  in 
which  it  is  found  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  interspace  whatever  between 
the  individual  animalcules.  Supposing  these 
animalcules  to  be,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
sJoQth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  their  number  will 
then  amount,  in  a  drop  of  water  of  the  size  of 
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a  single  cubic  line,  to  eight  thousand  miliions, 
and  a  cobic  inch  of  such  water  containing 
1798  cubic  lines,  will  be  peopled  with  thirteen 
billions  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions 
of  these  living  and  active  beings ! ! ! 

It  has  been  possible  to  detect,  even  in  these 
smallest  of  nature's  works,  an  apparatus  that 
seems  to  perform  the  functions  of  an  instrument 
of  progression.  This  consists  in  one  or  some- 
times two  filaments  of  extreme  tenuity,  which 
resemble  somewhat  the  tail  of  a  tadpole ;  here, 
however,  the  organ  performs  the  functions  of  a 
proboscis,  being  appended  to  that  part  of  the 
nody  which  advances  first  in  swimming.  -The 
shape  of  the  Monads  is  not  always  globose, 
but  sometimes  egg-shaped,  pear-shaped,  elon- 
gated, or  fusiform.     In  Monas  tingens  we  have 


Fig.  1. 


I.  UwAla  glaucoma,  2.  PohfUma  uoeUa,  3.  Mi- 
ervglena  monadma,  4.  Bodo  mtdalu,  5.  Lagendia 
emckloru,  6.  The  tame  crashed,  showing  its  shell. 
7.  Gumium  peetorale,  8.  Chmuan  peetortJie,  breaking 
op  into  its  component  animalcules.  9.  Eudorina, 
10.  One  of  the  animalcales  comprising  Budarina 
detached.    11,  12,  13.  Berelopement  of  YfAnax, 

an  example  of  the  last  form,  and  also  of  the 
manner  m  which  th^  are  sometimes  found 
associated  by  their  tails  into  beautiful  groups, 
their  double  proboscides  being  all  protruded 
externallv. 

This  mculty  of  clustering  together  is  still 
better  exemplified  in  the  genus  Uvelia,  (1, 
Jg'  1>)  ^bich  somewhat  resembles  a  trans- 
parent mulberry  rolling  itself  about  at  will, 
whence  the  name  **  grape  monad,''  which  these 
animalcules  bear.  In  Foliftoma  (2,  fig,  1) 
this  clustered  appearance  is  due  to  the  ract  that 
the  original  animalcule  is  continually  dividing 
into  a  greater  and  still  greater  number,  which, 
at  last  breaking  loose  from  each  other,  become 
solitary  and  independent. 

Some  animalcules  of  this  family,  as  ChUo- 
monas  destruens,  live  in  the  interior  of  dead 
Rotifers  and  other  minute  beings,  in  which 
locality  they  seem  to  revel  luxuriously ;  whilst 
oth«^  as  Bodo,  (4,  fg,  1,)  are  met  with  in 
the  intestinal  canal  of  many  living  animals,* 
from  the  fly  and  the  earth-worm  up  to  fishes 
and  even  men.  One  species  (B.  ranarum) 
seems  particularly  partial  to  the  intestines  of 
Frogs,  in  the  contents  of  which  it  is  usually 
found.  Many  species  of  this  genus  are  fur- 
nished with  long  tails,  by  the  aid  of  which 

*  Bhrenberg,  Infusionsthierchen. 


they  are  bound  together  in  bunches  of  very 
beautiful  appearance,  as  represented  in  the 
figure. 

In  the  Cryptomonads,  (5,  fig,  1,)  which 
seem  to  be  merely  Monads  invested  with  a 
shell,  the  proboscis  is  of  a  similar  character ; 
but  these  animalcules  are  never  found  asso- 
ciated in  bunches. 

Perhaps  few  more  beautiful  objects  exist  in 
nature  tnan  the  next  group  of  animalcules 
belonging  to  the  Monadine  type.  These  are 
the  Volvocinidoc,  embracing  several  genera 
composed  of  numerous  Monads,  associated 
together  and  connected  by  a  common  envelope, 
which  constitutes  a  kind  of  compound  poly- 
pary  or  monadaiy,  as  it  has  been  recently 
called,  through  which  the  proboscides  of  the 
component  Monads  are  exserted. 

In  Goniu/Hf  (7,  8,  fig.  1,)  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  belonging  to  this  fiimily,  the 
common  body  resembles  a  minute  square- 
shaped  flattened  tablet,  so  transpaient  as  to  be 
detected  with  great  difficulty,  in  which  the 
green  Monads  are  set  like  the  gems  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  firom 
which  circumstance  one  species,  G.  pectorale, 
has  been  named. 

The  organisation  of  Gonium  pectorale,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  made  out,  seems  to  be  as 
follows: — ^The  mantle  or  proper  covering  of 
each  individual  animalcule,  which  can  only  be 
properlv  examined  afler  the  division  of  the 
little  tablet,  is  neither  four-cornered  nor  table- 
like, but  pretty  nearly  round,  and  in  the  form 
of  ^  lacema,  which  the  animalcules  can  quit 
and  renew  again  at  intervals.  The  table-like 
investment  of  the  compound  body  is  produced 
by  regularly  repeated  spontaneous  nssure  in 
the  longitudinal,  but  not  in  the  transverse  di- 
rection, which  is  in  fact  only  an  imperfect 
division  into  single  tablets.  In  a  little  taolet  of 
this  kind  all  tl^  animalcules  of  which  it  is 
composed  appear  to  be  connected  to  each  other 
by  riband-like  prolongations. 

It  is  only  in  Gonium  pectorale  that  locomo- 
tive organs  have  been  satisfactorily  detected, 
presenting  themselves  under  the  usual  form  of 
two  thread-like  proboscides,  appended  to  the 
mouth  of  each  individual  Monad  entering  into 
its  composition.  These  are  seen  to  be  in  con-' 
stant  motion,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
cilia. 

Each  individual  animalcule  inclosed  in  the 
common  envelope  of  the  compound  being  ap- 
pears, moreover,  to  possess  a  distinct  nutritive 
apparatus,  consisting  of  transparent  vesicles 
visible  among  the  green  matter  that  fills  its 
interior ;  but  these  have  not  yet  been  observed 
to  fill  themselves  with' colouring  matter.  £h- 
renberg  likewise  supposes  that  each  of  the 
component  animalcules  of  the  Gonium  contains 
the  essential  parts  of  a  double  sexual  system, 
regarding  the  green-coloured  particles  in  the 
body  as  eggs,  and  an  opaque  spot  and  con- 
tractile bladder,  which  is  occasionally  discern- 
ible, as  the  male  apparatus;  but  these  parts 
will  be  more  partictifarly  described  hereafter. 

The  most  beautiful  animalcules  belonging 
to  the  Volvocinidae  are  the  Voivoces,  from  which 
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the  family  derives  its  name.  These,  vvbich 
may  readily  be  procured  in  summer  time,  are 
sufficiently  large  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  when  examined  with  a  microscope,  even 
of  very  bumble  power,  present  a  spectacle  of 
indescribable  beauty ;  turning  continually  upon 
their  axes,  and  revolving  majestically  through  the 
drop  of  water  that  forms  their  space,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  so  manv  microscopic  worlds 
(fig,  2).  The  parietes  of  these  elegant  spheres 
are  thin  and  pellucent  as  the  walls  of  an  air- 
bubble;  and  in  their  interior,  which  is  obviously 
fluid,  may  at  times  be  seen  rotating  on  their 
axes  a  second  generation  moving  freely  in  the 
interior  of  their  parent,  and  only  av^ting  the 


Vohoax  QkbaUn^  nmch  magnified, 

destruction  of  the  original  Volvox  to  escape 
from  their  imprisonment. 

It  was  Ehrenberg*  who  first  made  the  dis- 
covery that  these  beautiful  living  globes  were 
not,  as  had  until  then  been  univei^Iy  believed, 
single  animalcules  producing  gemmules  in  the 
interior  of  their  transparent  bodies,  which  on 
arriving  at  maturity  by  their  escape  through 
the  lacerated  integument  of  the  parent  termi- 
nated its  existence,  but  that  they  formed  in 
reality  the  residences  of  numerous  individuals 
living  together  in  a  wonderful  community. 
This  great  observer  had  long  remarked  that  the 
Volvoces  appeared  to  take  no  food,  neither 
were  any  of  those  vesicles  discernible  in  their 
interior  which  in  all  other  races  of  Infusoria  he 
reganls  as  the  organs  of  nutrition — a  circum- 
stance which,  considering  their  very  great  size 
when  compared  with  other  races,  was  well 
calculated  to  arrest  attention;  and  he  soon 
found  that  the  structure  of  their  nutritive  appa- 
tus  lies  much  deeper  and  is  of  a  far  more 
delicate  character  tnan  any  one  could  have 
previously  anticipated. 

On  attentively  examining  with  glasses  of 
high  power  (1000  diameters)  the  minute  green 
specks  which  stud  the  transparent  covering  of 

*  AbhandloAgcn  der  Koniglichen  Academie  der 
Wissenschaften  su  Berlin,  Jahr  1833,  p.  328. 


the  Volvox,  and  which  he  had  previously  re- 
garded as  the  bulbous  roots  of  locomotive  cilia, 
he  perceived  in  each  corpuscle  a  bright  red 
point,  and  moreover  discerned  that  instead  of 
Its  being  a  cilium  which  was  appended  thereto,- 
it  was  a  whip-like  moveable  proboscis  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Monads  described  above ; 
and  further  observation  convinced  him  that 
every  green  point  was  in  reality  a  distinctly 
organised  Monad,  possessing  mouth,  eye,  sto- 
machs, generative  apparatus,  and,  in  fa(^  all 
the  viscera  attributed  by  Ehrenbeig  to  the  firee 
Monadinids,  and  that  the  Volvox  v?as  entirely 
made  up  of  an  association  of  similar  individuals 
(fig.  3). 


A  portion  of  Vokox  Ghbator  ttitt  further  magmfied. 

He  further  observed  that  in  young  specimens 
the  component  animalcules  were  perpetually 
undergoing  spontaneous  fissure,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  regular  production  of  two,  four, 
eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  &c.  distinct  animal- 
cules from  one  individual,  until  the  resulting 
globe,  i.  e.  the  Volvox,  was  completely  arrived 
at  its  natural  dimensions. 

The  Volvox  Globator  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  hollow  tegumentary  vesicle,  the 
origin  of  which  is  due  to  the  incomplete  spon- 
taneous fissure  of  innumerable  Monads,  each 
of  which  is  not  more  than  1 .500*'  in  diameter, 
but  all  completely  organised. 

Fig.  4. 


An  individttal  monadine  of  Volvox  Oiobator  magnified 
1000  diametert. 
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On  doGer  inspection  it  is  seen  that  all  the 
Monads,  which  are  placed  at  regular  distances, 
oommunicate  with  each  other  by  delicate  threads, 
which  form  a  kind  of  reticulation  in  the  com- 
mon gelatinous  skin-like  integument  of  the 
compound  body,  or  polypary,  as  it  might  be 
aptiy  called,  out  of  which  the  contained  ani- 
oiakules  only  protrude  their  proboscides  either 
in  search  of  food  or  to  row  the  general  mass 
along. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  by  flattening  the  Volvox 
between  two  plates  of  glass  that  its  interior  is 
only  filled  with  water,  in  which  sometimes 
thm  may  be  observed  smaller  volvoces  swim- 
ming about,  the  products  of  the  propagation  of 
some  of  the  constituent  animalcules.  These 
are  not  solitary  young  ones,  but  may  already  be 
seen  to  be  composed  of  numerous  individuals, 
formed  by  the  continual  division  of  the  original 
fiom  which  they  sprang. 

Another  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  the 
laceration  or  division  of  the  globe  itself.  When 
this  takes  place,  either  for  the  escape  of  the 
included  volvoces  generated  within,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  component  Monads  im- 
mediately prepare  to  leave  their  domiciles,  and 
the  individual  animalcules  become  separated 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  inter-communicating 
threads ;  they  then,  by  little  and  little,  extri- 
cate themselves  finom  the  common  gelatinous 
envelope,  and  creep  out  to  commence  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  The  gelatinous  polypary  of 
the  original  Volvox  in  consequence  speedily 
loses  all  its  green  spots ;  and  as  every  little  point 
is  active,  moving  its  proboscis  freely  when  it 
leaves  the  common  globe,  it  may  fairly  be 
concluded  that  they  have  a  power  of  indepen- 
dent existence,  and  that  each  is  able  to  begin 
the  construction  of  another  compound  Volvox 
as  wonderful  as  that  we  have  been  considering. 

The  developement  of  the  embryo  of  the 
Volvox  is  represented  in  11,  12,  13,^^.1. 
In  11,^.  1,  IS  represented  the  simplest  con- 
dition of  a  granular  mass  containing  a  clear 
central  spot,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
assumes  the  condition  represented  in  12,  fg, 
1,  by  undergoing  an  imperfect  spontaneous 
division.  By  a  continued  repetition  of  this 
division  it  becomes  at  last  broken  up,  until  it 
has  the  appearance  shewn  in  13,7^'.  1.  The 
component  vesicles  still  go  on  subdividing, 
until  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  single 
perfect  Monadine  possessed  of  two  proboscides, 
eye-spots,  &c.  Bv  a  further  developement  it 
constructs  for  itself  an  external  envelope,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  white  ring  surrounding 
the  central  nucleus. 

Wonderful  as  is  the  organisation  of  the  last 
£imily,  it  would  probably  not  be  more  so  than 
that  of  the  Vibrionid«,  was  it  in  our  power  to 
display  their  internal  economy  in  an  equally 
satis&ctory  manner;  but  such  is  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
that  even  to  Ehrenberg  this  seemed  a  hopeless 
wish.  The  Vibrionidae  present  themselves  under 
the  microscope  as  thread-hke  bodies  of  in- 
describable tenuity,  worming  their  way  in 
countless  thousands  through  the  drop  of  water 
in  which  they  live,  and  presenting  themselves 


in  different  shapes,  which  have  been  classified 
as  belonging  to  five  distinct  genera,  named  as 
follows : — ^The  first.  Bacterium^  contains  those 
forms  which  exhibit  the  appearance  of  stiff- 
jointed  filaments.    In  the  second.  Vibrio,  the 


1,  2,  3.  Vibrio  $ubtilit.  4.  Vibrio  rwfuia.  5.  Vibrio 
rupda  more  highly  magnified,  6.  Cuaterium  mont/i- 
ferum,  7.  Cloiterimn  turgidum, 

a,  a,  a,  three  large  aggregatioos  of  living  cor* 
pasclet;  x,  x,  the  locomotive  papillc;  o,  o,  open- 
ings in  xhe  shell. 

creatures  resemble  minute  chains,  which  seem 
to  be  as  soft  and  flexible  as  the  body  of  a 
serpent,  although  so  exceedingly  minute  that 
some  species  have  been  calculated  to  be  not 
more  than  the  300th  of  a  line  long,  and  the 
3000th  of  a  line  in  thickness. 

The  animalcules  in  some  genera  assume  the 
appearance  of  tortuous  chains  or  flexible  spiral 
threads.  In  Spirillum  the  body  seems  rolled 
into  a  stiff  spiral  cylinder,  and  in  Spirodiscus 
it  is  arranged  in  a  kind  of  disc. 

On  examining  these  little  beings  while  alive, 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they  belong 
to  the  animal  series  of  creation :  the  manner  in 
which  they  obviously  direct  their  course  at  will, 
and  the  facility  with  which  all  their  movements 
are  performed,  have  caused  them  to  be  recog- 
nised as  animals  by  all  observers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  Ehrenberg  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  tlieir  real  nature.  From  his  ob- 
servations we  learn  that  these  living  filaments, 
minute  as  they  are,  are  not  single  animals, 
but  chains  composed  of  numerous  associated 
individuals  produced  firom  each  other  by  spon- 
taneous fissure.  There  even  seems  to  be  reason 
to  suspect  that  their  internal  structure  is  in 
some  degree  allied  to  that  of  the  Monadines ; 
at  least  in  one  species,  Bacterium  triloculare, 
Ehrenberg  perceived  a  proboscidiform  mouth 
similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  Monadines  of 
Volvox. 

The  peculiar  forms  assumed  by  the  different 
genera  of  Vibrionidae  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  fissiparous  division  by  which 
the  whole  chain  is  produced,  the  compound 
body  remaining  straight  or  becoming  thrown 
into  spiral  folds  as  the  division  is  equably  or 
unequably  carried  on. 

The  snake-like  movements  of  the  true  Vibrios 
during  their  progress  in  the  water,  Ehrenberg 
conceived  to  be  produced  by  a  power  of  con« 
tracting  forcibly,  that  resides  in  the  individual 
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segments  of  the  compound  body,  which  enables 
them  to  change  their  situation  relative  to  each 
other. 

In  the  next  family,  Clozterium^  (6,  7yjig,  5,) 
the  locomotive  organs  present  themselves  under 
^  very  different  aspect,  as,  indeed,  do  the 
animalcules  themselves.  The  animalcules  are 
incased  in  a  thin,  transparent,  shuttle-shaped 
shell,  or  mantle,  (urceolus^)  which  is  in  many 
species  evidently  open  at  both  ends.  Enclosed 
in  this  shell  is  the  exceedingly  soft  and  trans- 
parent mtfcus-like  body  of  the  animal,  which 
IS  frequently  entirely  full  of  green-coloured 
granules  and  little  vesicles.  The  shell  or 
mantle,  when  exposed  to  heat,  is  reduced  to 
ashes  and  entirely  volatilized,  crisping  up 
during  the  process  like  horn. 

The  locomotive  apparatus  is  exceedingly  sin- 
gular in  its  conformation ;  it  consists  of  nu- 
merous very  short,  delicate,  transparent  organs, 
having  the  form  of  conical  papills  :  these  are 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  open- 
ings in  the  mantle,  lying  in  the  inner  space,  and 
can  be  protruded  externally  to  a  short  distance. 
It  becomes  evident,  on  mixing  a  few  coloured 
particles  with  the  fluid  in  which  the  animal  is 
contained,  that  these  are  instruments  of  loco- 
motion. 

The  family  Astasia  {if  fig'  6)  contains  nu- 
merous genera  remarkable  for  the  contractile 
power  of  their  bodies,  which  causes  them  con- 
tinually to  change  their  shape,  and  consequently 
they  become  very  puzzling  objects  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced microscopist.  Many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  on  account  of  their  rich  colours ; 
and  so  enormously  do  they  abound  under  certain 
circumstances,  that  the  water  in  which  they  are 
found  is  changed  to  red,  green,  or  yellow,  in 
accordance  with  the  tint  of  the  species  which 
multiplies  therein.  In  many  species  of  this 
family,  contractile  proboscides  have  been  found 
to  exist,  which  most  probably  form  the  loco- 
motive apparatus  common  to  tlie  group.  Ani- 
mals very  similar  to  the  Astasians,  but  lori- 
cated,  constitute  the  family  Dinobryina^  (6, 
fin.  6,)  the  envelope  forming  an  urceolus,  in 
which  the  highly  contractile  body  of  the  ani- 
malcule is  lodged,  having  much  the  appearance 
of  a  microscopic  Sertularia. 

In  the  next  family.  Amoeba,  locomotion  is 
accomplished  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
these  animals  apparently  possessing  the  power 
of  making  foot-like  processes  for  themselves, 
or  dispensing  with  them  altogether,  just  as  cir- 
cumstances render  it  convenient.  The  Amoeba, 
or  Proteus,  as  it  was  formerly  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  facility  with  which  it  changes  its 
form,  seems  to  have  its  body  composed  of  a 
greyish  mucus-like  jelly,  the  shape  of  which  is 
perpetually  changing,  sometimes  shrinking  into 
a  rounded  mass,  then  extending  itself  in  all 
directions  as  though  it  was  entirely  fluid,  or 
shooting  out  processes  of  different  kinds  from 
any  part  of  the  periphery  of  its  body  :  its 
movements  indeed  seem  to  be  rather  fluent 
than  progressive,  so  easily  dees  it  mould  itself 
to  any  required  form.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very 
voracious,  and  its  shape  is  frequently  found  to 
be  modified  by  the  contour  and  dimensions  of 


other  animalcules  which   it  may  have  swal- 
lowed.   (7,8,9,10,11,12,13,^.6.) 

Fig.  6. 


Aatasia  Jiavicans,     2.  Ambi§fophjf»  ffkidit,    3. 

ena  aau,  4.  Chlorogonium  euchhrtun,  5.  Co- 
lacwm  ttenUyrum  on  a  portion  of  the  leg  of  a  monoculut, 
6.  Dinobryon  $ertu1aria,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13. 
Amoeba  diffiuent,  exhibiting  a  few  of  ia  changes  of 
form. 

The  genera  Difflugia,  Arcella,  and  Cyphidium 
(1,2,  3,  fig,  7)  seem  to  be  merely  Amoebae 
endowed  with  a  power  of  constructing  for  them- 
selves a  carapax  or  shelly  covering  of  various 
forms,  from  the  orifices  of  which  the  fluent 
body  of  the  animalcules  can  be  made  to  protrude, 
and  thus  become  convertible  into  instruments 
of  locomotion. 

In  Cyclidium,  Pantotrichum,  and  ChatO' 
monas,  and  their  loricated  representatives,  Cha- 
totj/pla,  Cfialogiena,  Peridinium,  and  Gleno- 
dinium,  forming  the  families  Cyclididae  and 
Peridinaeade,  we  first  find  a  n^w  system  of 
locomotive  organs  making  their  appearance  in 
the  shape  of  vibratile  cilia. 

The  locomotive  cilia  are  variously  disposed 
in  different  genera;  sometimes  they  are  disse- 
minated over  the  etitii*e  surface  of  the  animal, 
either  irregularly  or  arranged  in  regular  rows  ; 
sometimes  they  are  only  partially  distributed 
or  are  confined  to  the  region  of  the  mouth  and 
anterior  part  of  the  body  ;  but,  whatever  their 
situation,  their  action  is  similar;  they  are  inces- 
santly in  a  state  of  active  motion,  either  pro- 
pelling the  animalcule  through  the  water,  or 
causing  currents  to  flow  in  definite  directions, 
by  the  agency  of  which  food  is  brought  to  the 
oral  opening. 

Fig.  7. 


1.    Difflugia  ohlonga.      2.  Arcella  dentata,      3.  Cjf* 
phidium  aureolum. 
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The  genus  Sieniar  (fig.  8]  contains  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  active  animalcules  be- 
longing to  the  dass,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
these  are  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  for  the 
peiiiBction  of  their  locoraotire  organs.  These 
oeaotiful  creatures  resemble  gelatinous  trum- 
pets, the  bodies  of  which  are  flexible  and  con- 
tractile in  all  directions,  either  while  swimming 
about  freely  in  liie  water,  or  while  attached,  as 
ibey  freouently  are,  lo  some  foreign  body  by 
means  of  a  little  s^uckin^  disc  which  terminates 
thepomted  extremity  of  the  tail. 

Tne  whole  of  the  irumpet-shaped  body  of 
Sientor  is  covered  ovtT  with  innumerable  cilia, 
disposed  in  r^ular  row9«  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  e^ily  di^tirtguish^ble  by  the  microscope. 
Its  bioad  end  is  terminated  by  a  circular  disc, 
I  be  diamrier  of  which  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  wtdesit  part  of  the  body.  The  entire 
snr&ce  of  this  di^c  i^  likewise  covered  with 
n^ultitudes  of  cWv^^  ari^oged  in  regular  con- 
centric circles;  and,  moreover,  its  margin  is 
fniiged  all  fLTDuiHl  with  a  single  row  of  cilia  of 
larger  dimensions,  which  by  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  their  movements  give  the  appearance  of 
a  wheel  spinning  rapidly  round,  and  by  its 
revolution  causing  powerftil  currents  in  the  sur- 
rounding water.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
margin  of  the  ciliated   disc  the  ciliary  zone 

Fig.  8. 


turns  inwards,  forming  a  spiral  fold  around 
a  funnel-like  aperture  (fig.  8)  which  leads  to 
the  mouth,  and  likewise  lodges  the  orifice 
through  which  digested  materials  are  cast  out. 
The  currents  caused  by  the  marginal  fringe 
around  the  disc  are  all  directed  towards  the 
oral  aperture,  and  consequently,  by  bringing 
nutritive  particles  to  the  mouth,  this  part  of 
the  apparatus  becomes  eminently  subservient 
to  nutrition.  In  several  species  of  Stentor,  in 
addition  to  the  apparatus  of  cilia  described 
above,  there  is  an  additional  riba/Id-shaped 
band  of  these  vibratile  organs  extending  from 
near  the  mouth  to  a  considerable  distance 
towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  the  outline 
of  which  has  an  undulated  appearance. 

The  Trichodinee,  or  Urn  animalcules,  have 
no  pedicle  or  elongated  tail,  but  are  provided 
with  a  fasciculus  or  circlet  of  cilia  situated  in 
front  of  their  bodies,  which  are  disc-shaped, 
bowl-shaped,  or  conical,  the  mouth  being  ap- 
parendy  a  single  orifice  situated  in  the  ciliary 
circlet.  One  species  of  this  group,  T.  pedicu- 
lus,  seems  to  be  parasitically  attached  to  the 
Hydra  viridis,  and  allied  forms  have  been  met 
with  in  the  respiratory  laminte  of  several  bi- 
valve shell-fish,  (AnodontOy  Vnio,  &c.,)  and 
also  in  Gyrodactylus  coronatus,  itself  a  parasite 
inhabiting  the  gills  of  the  Crucian  Carp  /'Cy- 
prinus  Qtrastius).  That  these  animalcules  are 
really  Polygastrica,  and  not  sterelminthous  en- 
tozoa,  Ehrenberg  satisfied  himself  by  feeding 
them  with  indigo.  Urocentrum  seems  to  be 
similarly  organized,  only  it  is  furnished  pos- 
teriorly with  a  sharp  style-like  process. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as 
most  elegant  of  all  the  forms  of  animalcules 
belonging  to  this  group  are  the  VorticelLt, 
(fig.  9,)  the  sight  of  which  cannot  feil  to  exact 
the  untiring  admiration  of  the  microscopical 

Fig.  9. 


Stenlor  RoeseUi,  highly  magmfied, 
viKu  tapposed  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  the  testis. 


Vortketta  cjfathina. 

b,  c,  d,  e,f,  exhibit  the  various  steps  of  fissiparoos 

reprod  action  in  this  animalcule. 
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observer.  These  beautiful  little  creatures  might 
be  compared  to  wiue-glasses  of  microscopic 
dimension^  the  bells  of  which  are  fixed  to 
highly  irritable  stems,  that  are  attached  by 
their  opposite  extremity  to  some  foreign  body. 
Hiese  stems  are  endowed  with  the  capability 
of  extending  tlicmselves  in  the  shape  of  straight 
filaments  of  exquisite  tenuity,  and  on  the 
slightest  alarm  or  irritation,  of  shrinking  into 
close  spiral  folds,  so  as  to  draw  the  little  bell 
as  &r  as  possible  from  danger.  The  mouth  of 
the  bell  is  fringed  with  a  circlet  of  cilia,  which 
vibrate  rapidly  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal, 
causing  a  magnificent  whirlpool  in  the  sur- 
rounding water,  which  brings  nutritious  sub- 
stances that  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
towards  the  oral  orifice,  the  situation  of 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Stentor,  above 
described,  and  thus  the  little  being  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  food.  The  true  Vorti- 
celle,  although  generally  found  grouped  toge- 
ther in  elegant  bunches,  always  have  single 
undivided  stems;  but  in  the  genus  Carchmum^ 
the  animals  of  which  are  similarly  organised, 
the  pedicles  sprout  from  one  another  so  as  to 
have  a  branched  or  ramose  appearance,  while 
in  the  genus  Epistj/li$t  animals  similar  to  Vor- 
ticella  and  Carchesium  are  met  with,  the  stems 
of  which  are  quite  stiff  and  inflexible,  so 
much  so  indeed  that  the  animalcules  belonging 
to  this  group  have  obtained  the  name  of  '*  pil- 
lar bells  "  (Sauienglockcfien). 

The  family  Ophrydinida  presents  us  again 
with  very  remarkable  forms  of  Polygastric  ani- 
malcules, allied  in  structure  to  the  Vorticellsc, 
but  having  their  bodies  inclosed  in  cases  of 
different  kinds,  of  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  one  or  two  examples. 

The  genus  Ophrydium,'  (jelly-bell-animal- 
cules,) of  which  the  Ophrydium  versatile  (fig, 
10)  is  an  example,  was  regarded  by  the  older 

Fig.  10. 


Section  of  a  portion  of  the  periphery  of  Ophrydium 
vermtHe,  ahowm^  the  manner  m  which  the  mdhndual 
ammalculee  are  m^olaiUed  m  the  mats, 

naturalists  as  being  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  had  the  names  of  ulva,  fiicus,  conferva,  &c. 
conferred  upon  it  by  different  authors,  until 
Miiller,  in  1786,  first  announced  its  real  nature 
and  relationship  to  the  vorticelline  animalcules. 
It  is  found  under  the  shape  of  a  gelatinous 
mass  of  a  lively  or  dull  green  colour,  which  in 
consistence  may  be  compared  to  frog's  spawn, 
some  specimens  attaining  the  size  of  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter;  the  whole  forming  an 
irregularlv  shaped  but  smooth  mass,  which  is 
composed  of  many  millions  of  distinct  animal- 
cules, each  about  ^th  of  a  line  in  thickness. 


and  about  the  -^th  of  a  line  in  length.  The 
space  of  a  square  line  would  therefore  contain 
9216  of  these  diminutive  beings;  a  cubic  line 
six  times  as  many,  or  55,296;  and  a  cubic 
inch  nearly  eight  millions,  namely,  7,962,624. 
In  the  water  all  these  congregated  animalcules 
are  disposed  in  close  rows,  something  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Vol  vox.  On  shaking  the 
mass  many  others  show  themselves  within  be- 
tween the  foimer,  so  as  to  form  from  three  to 
five  different  ranks.  At  first  all  the  gelatinous 
cells  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  centre  of 
the  mass  by  filamentary  prolongations,  but  these 
disappear  as  they  proceed  internally,  so  that 
the  middle  seems  to  be  hollow  and  full  of 
water;  the  whole,  indeed,  might  be  compared 
to  the  gelatinous  polyp  masses  (Alct/onida) 
found  upon  the  sea-shore,  only  the  structure  of 
the  animalcules  is  polygastric  and  not  that  of 
polyps. 

In  the  other  genera  belonging  to  the  family 
Ophi^dinide,  namely,  l^intinnus,  Vaginicola 
(9,  fig.  11,)  and  Cothumia,  although  living  in 
ffelatinous  transparent  sheaths,  and  resembling 
Vorticella!  in  their  structure,  are  not  associated 
in  masses,  but  remain  permanently  detached 
and  solitary. 

llie  family  Encheliade  contains  various 
forms  of  animalcules,  having  the  oral  and  anal 
orifices  distinct  and  situated  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  tlie  body.  The  different  genera 
of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  diitinguished 
as  follows : — 

E/u'helix,  (revolving  animalcule,)  has  its 
body  flask -shaped,  {\yfig*  11,)  without  any 
cilia  externally,  but  with  a  circlet  around  the 
mouth,  which  is  suddenly  truncated  and  desti- 
tute of  any  dental  armature. 

Disoma,  (double-bodied  animalcule,)  crea- 
tures nearly  resembling  Enchelis  in  form  and 
structure,  but  with  a  double  body  (6, 7, fig,  11). 

Actinophryt,  (sun  animalcule,)  having  the 
exterior  of  the  body  unprovided  with  loco- 
motive cilia,  but  stuck  over  with  setaceous  ten- 
tacula  which  radiate  in  all  directions. 

Trichodiacm,  (radiated  disc  animalcule,)  re- 
sembling Actinophrys,  only  the  body  is  here 

Fig,  11. 


,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Eneheiit  fa 
6,  7.   Ditoma  tMciUanM,     8. 
9.   Vayinicola 


ewaOowing  food, 
Lachrymaria  protcui. 
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cDhipressed,  and  only  furnished  with  a  single 
row  of  setaceous  tentacula,  situated  around  its 
margin. 

Fodoph^roy  (radiated  foot  aninfolcule,)  is 
an  Actinophiys  with  a  spherical  body,  from 
which  projects  a  long  straight  pedicle,  which, 
however,  is  not  attached  to  any  foreign  body. 

Trichodaj  (hair  anhmalcuit,)  an  £ncl)elis 
haring  its  mouth  obliauely  truncated  and  fur- 
nished with  a  lip ;  its  body  is  unprovided  with 
a  neck-like  prolongation. 

iMchrymarioy  (lachrymatory  animalcule^) 
(B«  fg-  110  s^  £nchelis  haying  its  body 
destitute  of  cilia  externally,  but  terminated  by 
a  long  thin  neck,  which  is  clavate  at  the  extre- 
mity, and  ends  with  a  mouth  provided  wiUi 
a  lip  and  ciliated  margin. 

Leucophryt,  (ciliated  animalcule,)  an  En- 
chelis,  with  its  body  entirely  covered  with 
vibraule  cilia — its  mouth  is  obliquely  terminal 
and  provided  with  a  kind  of  lip,  but  without 
dental  oif;ans.    ( 1 ,  Jig,  12.) 

Hohphryoy  (toooUy  animalcule^)  an  £n- 
cheiis  having  the  exterior  of  its  body  entirely 
ciliated. 

Prorodon  (toothed  rolling  animalcule).  In 
this  genos,  like  the  last,  the  body  is  covered 
all  over  with  vibratfle  cilia,  and  the  mouth 


JR^.  12. 


Leueophryt  patula*   2.  Prorodon  teres, 
6,  month ;  c,  outlet  of  alimentary  tube. 

truncated,  but  the  latter  is  remarkable  for 
being  armed  with  a  circlet  of  teeth  of  a  very 
peculiar  structure  situated  within  its  margin. 


(2,/g.l2)_ 
The 


family  Colepinid»  consists  of  but  one 
genus,  Coleps  (1,  2,^.  13),  the  animalcules 
belonging  to  which  have  all  the  characters 
of  Enchelis,  except  that  they  are  loricated. 
These  animalcules  are  found  among  confervae, 
more  especially  in  summer  time.  As  long  as 
they  are  swimming  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the 
transparent  case  in  which  they  are  enclosed ; 
but  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  dry  or  are  crushed 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  its  presence  be- 
comes manifest  as  well  as  its  brittleness.  In 
shape  this  external  covering  resembles  a  little 
barrel  made  up  of  rows  of  plates  or  rings,  be- 
tween which  the  cilia  seem  to  be  exserted 
(taiula  multipartita).  Anteriorly  it  is  trun- 
cated, its  margin  being  either  smooth  or  toothed, 


and  posteriorly  terminates  in  three  or  five  little 
sharp  points. 

The  next  family,  Trachelinida^  contains  all 
those  non-loricated  animalcules  whose  alimen- 
tary canal  has  two  distinct  orifices,  hut  of  which 
one  only,  the  anal,  is  terminal.  Tlie  genera 
that  belong  to  it  are  very  interestins?  objects, 
and  many  of  them  of  great  beauty.    The  reader 


1,  2.  Cokpt  hWttu,  3,  4.  Traehelhu  anas,    5.  Tra- 

chelituovum, 

6,  mouth ;  a,  outlet  of  alimentary  canal. 

will  be  able  readily  to  recognise  them  by  tlie 
following  characters : — 

Trachelius  (neck  animalcules,  5,  Jig.  13). 
These  may  be  readily  known  by  their  exces- 
sively elongated  upper  lip,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  long  proboscis,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, resembles  the  neck  of  a  goose  or  swan, 
from  which  circumstance  some  species  (Tra^ 
chelius  anas)  have  received  their  best  known 
appellations.  Attentive  examination,  however, 
shews  that  the  mouth  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  this  neck-like  prolongation  (3,  4,/g.  13), 
and  not  at  its  extremity,  as  was  the  case  in 
Lachrymaria.  The  body  is  ciliated  over  its 
entire  surface;  nevertheless  the  movement  of 
some  species  is  very  sluggish,  locomotion  seem- 
ing rather  to  be  effected  by  creeping  and  bending 
the  body  than  by  the  exertion  of  the  cilia. 
Some  species  are  exceedingly  voracious,  as  for 
example  Trachelius  vurar,  figured  by  Ehrenberg, 
which  is  represented  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing a  Loxooes  Bursaria,  of  which  six  may  be 
seen  already  lodged  in  the  interior  of  its  body. 

Loxodes  (lip  animalcules).  These  have  not 
the  neck-like  appendage  of  the  last  genus,  but 
have  the  upper  lip  dilated  and  hatchet-shaped. 

Bursaria  (purse  animalcules).  In  these  the 
mouth  is  very  wide  and  placed  laterally,  with 
very  capacious  prominent  lips,  but  without  any 
dental  structure.  They  are  very  voracious,  and 
although  generally  met  with  in  water,  some 
species,  viz.  B,  Entozoon,  B.  intestinalis,  and 
B,  cordiformis,  live  parasitically  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  frofl:,  toad,  and  water-newt. 

Tlie  genera  ^pirostomum  (snail  animalailes), 
Phialina  (spigot  animalcules),  Glaucoma 
(pearl  animalcules),  are  too  nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding  to  render  any  special  account  of 
them  necessary. 
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The  genus  Ckilodon  presents  a  very  sinii- 
lar  oi^nisation,  but  is  remarkable  from 
the  circumstance  that  its  mouth  is  furnished 
with  a  tubular  fasciculus  of  setaceous  teeth, 
while  the  anterior  part  of  its  body  is  advanced 
forward  in  the  shape  of  an  expanded  membrane 
or  prolonged  on  one  side,  so  as  to  form  an 
auriculated  appendage.  In  Nessuh,  likewise, 
a  similar  denud  structure  exists,  but  this  will 
be  best  described  hereafter. 

Nutritive  »f$tem, — By  employing  coloured 
organic  substances  as  food  for  tnese  animalcules, 
Ehrenbeig  at  length  succeeded  in  developing 
the  organisation  of  the  nutritive  apparatus  in 
these  microscopic  beings.  For  this  purpose 
he  made  use  of  pure  indigo,  carmine,  sap- 
green,  and  other  vegetable  colouring  substances 
which  are  insoluble  in  but  miscible  with  water, 
very  finely  levigated,  and  which  the  animal- 
cules readily  swallow,  so  that  m  a  few  minutes 
the  coloured  particles  are  distinctly  visible  in 
the  interior  of  their  transparent  bodies. 

From  observations  conducted  in  this  manner 
the  following  results  were  obtained : — 1st.  That 
there  is  oo  absorption  of  the  coloured  fluid 
through  the  general  integument  of  the  bodies 
of  infusorial  animalcules,  although  this  was 
Ibrmeriy  supposed  to  be  the  only  manner  in 
which  they  could  be  nourished;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  all  furnished  with  a 
special  mouth  and  internal  nutritive  apparatus. 

2nd.  That  the  smallest  species  of  infusoria 
which  can  be  observed  with  our  instruments, 
even  those  not  more  than  ^  of  a  hne  in 
length,  have  an  internal  set  of  nutritive  organs 
as  well  as  the  largest,  so  that  in  the  Monads 
even  four,  six,  or  eight  sacculi  are  visible  in 
the  interior  of  the  body,  which  are  obviously 
filled  through  an  oral  aperture. 

In  the  genera  Enchelis,  Paramecium,  and 
Kolpoda,  moreover,  an  intestiniform  tube  was 
discovered  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  and  opening  by  a  distinct  anal  orifice. 
To  this  central  canal  are  appended  numerous 
blind  vesicles,  giving  the  whole  apparatus  the 
appearance  of  a  buncb  of  grapes.  In  Pare^ 
mecitim  aurtUa  and  Paramecium  chrysalis 
Ehrenberg  counted  from  one  to  two  hundred  of 
these  vesicles,  which  became  filled  with  blue, 
red,  or  green,  according  to  the  colouring  matter 
employed. 

We  have,  however,  already,  in  the  prece- 
ding pages,  described  the  diflerent  arrange- 
ment of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  polygastric  animalcules,  so 
that  few  further  observations  are  necessary  in 
this  place.  Whoever  wishes  to  observe  these 
little  beings  swallow  coloured  food,  and  thus 
witness  the  filling  of  the  nutritive  sacculi,  must, 
in  order  to  avoid  disappointment,  carefully 
observe  that  the  materials  ne  employs  are  per- 
fectly pure,  the  indigo,  carmine,  and  sap  green 
sold  in  the  shops  being  generally  so  much 
adulterated  that  tne  animalcules  refuse  to  swal- 
low it ;  secondly,  that  it  be  reduced  by  leviga- 
tion  to  the  most  extreme  state  of  division — 
grinding  it  for  a  length  of  time  with  water  on 
a  slab,  with  a  muUer,  is  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this.  When  thus  prepared,  by  placing 


a  little  with  a  camel*s  hair  brush  in  the  drop 
of  water  which  contains  the  animalcules,  but 
very  few  minutes  are  required  with  some  species 
to  exhibit  numerous  vesicles  filled  with  tne  co- 
loured substance.  When  filled,  Ehrenberg  has 
observed  that  sometimes  one  of  them  will  in 
a  short  time  empty  itself,  and  its  contents  be 
suddenly  transferred  to  another,  whereby  it 
seems  as  if  the  vesicle  itself  bad  a  power  of 
voluntary  locomotion,  which  it  has  not.  But 
however  easy  it  may  be  thus  to  fill  the  stomachal 
vesicles,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  matter  to 
detect  the  central  canal  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pended, insomuch  that  the  generality  of  ob- 
servers are  quite  unable  to  detect  its  presence. 
Upon  this  point  Ehrenberg  remarks,  in  reply 
to  those  who  have  doubted  its  existence,  that 
there  are  only  some  animalcules  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  see  it  clearly ;  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  seek  out  such  species  in  order  to 
obtain  a  view  of  it.  In  many  it  is  of  all  things 
most  difficult  to  see  it ;  but  the  cause  of  this 
does  not  lie  in  its  absence,  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  functions  it  has  to  perform,  for  this  canal, 
like  the  oesophagus  of  larger  animals,  only 
serves  for  the  transmission  of  food,  not  for  its 
retention  and  digestion.  It  becomes  dilated 
while  food  is  passing  through  it,  at  will,  like 
the  mouth  and  oesophagus  of  a  snake  when  it 
swallows  a  rabbit,  and  immediately  collapses 
again,  and  becomes  quite  invisible  when  not 
actually  in  use. 

Provided  the  indigo  and  carmine  employed 
for  the  purpose  have  been  sufficiently  levigated, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  the  stomachal  vesicles;  but  to  exhibit  the 
central  canal,  and  the  tubes  that  communicate 
between  it  and  the  gastric  sacculi,  is  a  much 
more  difficult  task,  and  can  only  be  done  under 
very  favourable  circumstances.  We  were,  in- 
deed, long  sceptical  concerning  their  existence; 
but  afler  examining  Professor  Ehrenberg's  pre- 
parations of  these  structures,  we  were  ulti- 
mately convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his  views 
concerning  them. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  intestinal  tract 
distinctly  must  examine  it  in  laii^  specimens 
of  some  of  the  following  species,  most  of 
which  are  sufficiently  common  : — Chelodon  cu- 
cuUuluSy  Trachelius  ovum,  Epistvlis  plicatiUsy 
Vorticella  chlorostigma,  VorticeUa  C4)nvallaria, 
Opercularia  articuuttaf  or  Stylonychia  mytilus. 
On  putting  a  little  indigo  into  the  water  witli 
some  of  these,  it  may  be  readily  seen  to  enter 
their  large  mouths,  and  pass  into  theur  stomachs^ 
torn  which  it  is  again  speedily  ejected. 

In  the  Monads  and  allied  fiimilies  the  ali- 
mentary apparatus  consists  of  several  distinct 
cells,  from  eight  to  twenty  in  number,  but 
which  are  not  all  of  them  filled  at  the  same 
time.  When  contracted  they  are  quite  invisi- 
ble; yet  sometimes,  when  filled  with  a  clear 
fluid,  they  are  to  be  distinguished  under  the 
form  of  minute  transparent  vesicles  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  animalcule.  The  mouth  may 
sometimes  be  easily  perceived  under  the  form 
of  a  clear  transparent  spot,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  proboscis,  to  and  from  which  streams 
of  water  may  be  seen  to  proceed,  bringing 
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with  them  the  materials  for  nourishmeDt  (fig, 
14).  Id  the  interior  of  the  body  the  nutri- 
tive aaocoli  appear  like  so  many  little  empty 
bags  hanging  from  the  mouth.  The  food  of 
the  Monads  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  par- 
tides  of  decaying  matter. 

Fig.  14. 


Mcma$  fuihda,  highly  magmfied,  thawing  the  ttireciiom 
of  the  nutritive  emre$Ue, 

Denial  tyslem. — A  verv  remarkable  dental 
apparatus  was  discovered  by  Chrenberg  to 
exist  in  some  of  these  diminutive  beings,  their 
presence  being  recognised  in  several  different 
species,  viz.  Euodon  cucullus  (Synonyme,  Kol- 
yoda,  hoxodes  cucullus),  Nassula  omata,  Nas- 
sula  eleganSy  Nassula  aurea,  Prorodon  niveus, 
Prorodon  compressuSy  and  others.  Both  in  their 
form  and  connexions  these  teeth  are  very  remark- 
able, presenting  the  appearance  of  a  long  slender 
cylinder  or  hollow  cone,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  mouth,  around  which  they  form  a  closely 
approximated  series  (fig,  15).     These  teeth 

Fig.  15. 


first  seized  and  braised  by  the  dental  apparatus. 
In  this  case  the  buccal  cylinder  first  of  all 
expands  in  firont  to  receive  the  morsel;  it  is 
then  narrow  posteriorly:  but  as  the  aliment 
passes  onwara  it  becomes  contracted  in  front 
and  dilates  behind,  so  as  to  push  the  food 
towards  the  mouth.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
movements  can  be  witnessed  without  any  large 
morsels  of  food  being  present  in  the  dental 
cylinder.  While  the  mouth  is  kept  open, 
Monads  and  other  animalcules  may  frequently 
be  seen  to  enter  it  with  facility  as  far  as  the 
intestine  ;  in  which  case  the  contraction  of  the 
dental  circlet  seems  to  serve  to  prevent  its  re- 
turn back  again,  should  it  try  to  escape  in  this 
direction. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  observable 
in  these  teeth  is  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
new  sets  are  formed  as  often  as  the  fissiparous 
habits  of  the  animalcules  render  their  repro* 
duction  necessary.  This  regeneration  of  wnole 
sets  of  teeth,  a  phenomenon  so  unusual  among 
other  races  of  animals,  is  among  these  Infu- 
soria a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence,  a  new 
set  being  produced  whenever  spontaneous  di- 
vision occurs:  nay,  should  the  animalcule  be 
mutilated  so  that  only  the  hinder  half  of  its 
body  remains,  we  are  assured  by  Ehrenberg 
that  the  missing  portions  will  soon  be  repro- 
duced, provided  with  a  new  mouth  and  circle 
of  teeth  exactly  similar  to  their  predecessors ; 
and  when  they  spontaneously  divide  by  trans- 
verse fissure,  a  process  which  occupies  but  a 
short  space  of  time,  the  hinder  portion,  when 
separated,  is  found  to  be  provided  with  a 
mouth  and  set  of  teeth  completely  organised 
in  every  respect  (},fig'  16).  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, they  may  be  observed  during  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  adult  animal  into  two  young  ones, 
and  the  progress  of  the  developement  of  the 
wanting  parts  absolutely  witnessed.  Under 
such  circumstances  Ehrenberg  states,  that  such 
is  the  rapidity  of  the  process  that  the  division 
of  the  body,  and  the  formation  of  a  set  of  twenty 
new  teeth,  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  the 
space  of  a  couple  of  hours. 

Fig.  16. 


Denial  appanUut  of  ChUodon  ornatut.     (After 

are  composed  of  a  hard  substance ;  for  when 
the  soft  parts  of  the  animalcule  are  crushed 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  they  still  remain 
distinctly  visible,  proving  that  they  are  of  a 
denser  texture  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  Their 
number  varies  in  different  genera  from  sixteen 
to  thirty,  the  former  being  the  minimum  and 
the  latter  the  maximum  yet  observed.  In 
animalcules  thus  provided  with  a  dental  appa- 
ratus the  pharynx  seems  to  have  little  to  do 
with  the  act  of  nutrition ;  indeed  it  frequently 
happens  that  while  the  little  creature  vibrates 
its  cilia  to  produce  the  currents  that  bring  it 
food,  its  mouth  is  kept  open  and  motionless, 
so  that  the  materials  that  serve  for  its  nourish- 
ment pass  through  it  unobstructed  :  but  when 
larger  morsels  are  to  be  swallowed,  they  are 


1.  Nassula  omata,  in  progress  of  fissure.  2,  Anuphi' 
leptus  fasciola.  3.  Trachelocerca  viridis.  4.  Tra- 
chelocerca  biceps,    (After  Ehrenberg.) 

Muscular  system.— In  the  generality  of  those 
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acrite  animalcules  it  is  aln&ost  needless  to  say  that 
no  muscular  fibres  are  obvious,  although  their 
bodies  are  capable  of  various  contortions,  and 
some  of  their  movements  under  the  microscope 
are  extremely  brisk  and  active.  Nevertheless, 
in  some  of  the  Vortioellins,  (Vorticella,  Stentor, 
Carchesium,  Opercularia,)  Ehrenberg  consi- 
ders that  their  presence  has  been  detected,  and 
has  even  assigned  their  direction,  some  being, 
as  he  asserts,  longitudinal  and  others  trans- 
verse. In  the  stems  or  pedicles  of  Carchesium 
and  Tintinnus  this  appearance  of  muscular 
fibre  is  more  especially  evident;  and  when  we 
consider  the  hignly  organised  condition  of  the 
genera  in  question,  there  seems  to  be  no  physi- 
ological reason  for  considering  their  existence 
improbable. 

Nervous  syttem  and  orqaru  of  ieiue. — No 
nervous  fibrils  have  as  yet  been  disco?ered  in 
any  polygastrtc  animalcule,  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  acrite  condition,  no  special  instru^ 
ments  of  sensation  could,  according  to  all  phy- 
siological analogy,  be  expected  to  exist;  never- 
theless, in  many  genera  the  existence  of  one  or 
two  minute  spots  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  is 
conspicuous,  which  are  invariably  found  to 
occupy  the  same  position  in  a  given  species 
possessed  of  them.  These  red  spots  are  gene- 
rally pronounced  to  be  eyes,  althoneh  for  what 
reason,  except  that  they  correspond  in  colour 
with  the  acknowledged  eyes  of  some  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  the  Articulata,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  In  two  species  indeed,  (Eugiena 
longkauda  and  AmbfyophySy)  £hrenberg  says 
he  saw  a  *'  clear  sharply  defined  ganglion," 
(einen  liellen,  scharf  umgrenzten  Markknoten,) 
under  the  red  eye-spot,  without,  however^ 
offering  the  slightest  proof  that  the  *'  clear 
sharply  defined  body "  in  question  was  com- 
posed of  nervous  matter.  Should,  however, 
£hrenberg*s  surmises,  (for  these  assertions  are 
I30thing  more,)  be  correct,  we  should  indeed 
encounter  in  the  Infusoria  an  apparatus  of 
vision  of  the  simplest  possible  description,  con- 
sisting merely  of^a  brain  and  a  coat  of  coloured 
pigment,  thus  dispensing  both  with  the  refract- 
ing media  that  usually  constitute  an  eye,  and 
the  nervous  communication  generally  found, 
between  it  and  the  brain.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Polygastria  are  evidently  possessed  of 
considerable  perceptive  power,  (those  without 
red  spots  quite  as  much  so  as  those  provided 
with  them;)  however  rapid  their  movements, 
they  can  steer  their  course  with  accuracy,  and 
avoid  impinging  against  each  other ;  they  can 
likewise  perceive  the  slightest  contact,  and 
some  species,  such  as  the  Vorticelline  for  ex- 
ample, exhibit  a  most  exquisite  sensibility  of 
touch. 

Secretions,  —  Several  species  of  Polygastria 
secrete  a  peculiar  fluid  of  a  beautiful  violet 
colour,  which  is  poured  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  where  it  colours  the  excrements  with 
which  it  is  expelled  from  the  body.  In  Nas- 
sulu  ornatfty  (l,./?g.  16,)  the  apparatus  for 
secreting  this  fluid  is  situated  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  where  it  is  recognisable  as  an 
irregular  square  spot  of  a  violet  colour,  situated 
upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  immedi- 


ately opposite  to  the  dental  cylinder.  TYiis 
spot  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  little 
violet  globules  of  unequal  size,  or,  to  tpeak 
more  correctly,  of  an  aggregation  of  colourless 
vesicles  filled  vrith  a  violet-coloured  fluid. 
From  this  spot  a  canal  may  be  traced  running^ 
along  the  back,  resembling  a  string  of  pearls, 
in  vvhich  the  violet  secretion  is  conveyed  to- 
vrards  the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
only  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  body  that 
there  seems  to  exist  a  direct  union  between  this 
canal  and  the  alimentary  apparatus,  for  at  this 
point  the  violet  colour  of  the  secretion  becomes 
altered  and  mixed  with  foreign  matter.  In  all 
these  Infosoria  the  violet  secretion  is  expelled 
through  the  anal  orifice  situated  at  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body,  either  by  itself  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  excrements.  The  aggrega- 
tion of  vesicles  situated  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  seems  to  be  the  secreting  oiigan  of  this 
remarkable  fluid,  seeing  that  no  vessels  could 
be  detected  in  communication  with  it,  and 
the  surrounding  parts  were  quite  transparent 
and  colouriess.  Ehrenberg  believes  that  the 
violet  liquid,  which  Is  of  a  slightly  viscid 
or  almost  oily  character,  possesses  some  dis- 
solving power,  for  he  has  noticed  in  the 
ali mental^  canal  of  animalcules  which  con- 
tained a  lam  proportion  of  it,  that  frag- 
ments of  osciliatons  and  other  substances  taken 
as  food  were  always  discoloured,  divided,  or 
decomposed  apparently  by  its  action. 

Reproduction. —  Not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  Polygastria  is  their 
extraordinary  fecundity,  which  indeed  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  class  of  animals.  The 
infusorial  animalcules,  constituting  as  they  do 
the  basis  of  the  great  pyramid  of  the  animal 
creation,  tlie  living  pasturage  diffused  through 
the  waters  of  our  globe,  on  which  innumerable 
creatures  have  to  feed,  must  be  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  vast  demand  for  food  of  this 
description;  and,  accordingly,  their  multiplica- 
tion is  effected  in  various  ways,  all  of  which 
are  so  prolific  that  it  becomes  no  longer  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  they  swarm  to  sudi 
an  extent  in  every  drop  of  stagnant  water,  or 
that  their  exuvis  are  found  in  many  localities 
accumulated  in  such  abundance,  that  strata  of 
soil  and  even  vast  rocks  seem  to  be  entirely 
coinposed  of  their  remains. 

Fissiparous  generation. — ^This  mode  of  re- 
production consists  in  the  spontaneous  fissure 
of  the  original  animalcule  into  two  or  more  di- 
visions, each  of  which  soon  becomes  complete 
in  all  its  p^rts,  and  again  divides  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  different  steps  of  this  process, 
which  may  easily  be  witnessed,  are  in  ordinary 
cases  as  follows.  The  body  of  the  parent  is 
seen,  on  its  arrival  at  maturity,  to  become  in- 
tersected by  a  transparent  line,  which  divides  it 
into  ivfo  equal  halves.  In  a  short  time  this 
transparent  line  becomes  indented  at  each  ex- 
tremity, and,  as  the  indentations  become  more 
pronounced,  the  original  creature  becomes  evi- 
dently converted  into  two,  which  are  united 
together  by  a  kind  of  isthmus,  ffigs.\7  &  18  ) 
and  at  length,  the  isthmus  becoming  continu- 
ally more  and  more  attenuated,  the  slightest 
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effbft,  or  the  mere  action  of  the  vibratile  cilia 
coiopletes  the  operation,  and  the  two  young 
Miimalcplqi,  thus  formed,  part  company  and 
cofmneace  an  independent  eustence. 

Hie  direction  of  the  line  of  separation  varies 
in  different  species,  and  even  in  individuab  of 
the  same  species  {fig.  17. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) ;  some- 
times  it  is  transrerse,  sometimes  oblique,  and  in 
other  cases  it  traverses  the  Ions  axis  of  the  body, 
where  the  form  of  the  animalcule  is  elongated 
or  oraL  This  method  of  r<fproduction  is  ex* 
ceedingly  prolific ;  for,  as  each  successive  gene- 
ration arrives  at  matunty  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  undergoes  the  same  process  of  divi- 
sion, it  will  be  found  on  computation  that 
the  progeny  derived  from  a  single  animalcule 
may,  in  the  course  of  a  single  month,  amount 
to  many  hundred  millions  in  number. 

In  the  Vorticellie  and  allied  forms  supported 
by  rigid  or  flexible  pedicles  the  fissiparous  pro- 
cess is  essentially  similar.  The  adult  bell 
{fig.  0,a)  preparatory  to  its  division  becomes 
considerably  extended  in  a  lateral  direction  {b\ 
in  which  condition  the  line  o^  fissure  is  in- 
dicated, extending  fi\Hn  the  mouth  of  the  bell 
to  the  point  of  its  connection  with  the  pedicle. 
An  indentation  soon  appears  which,  progres- 
sively extending  downwards,  soon  separates 
the  original  animalcule  into  two,  both  ot  which 
are  attached  to  the  stem  (c,  d).  In  a  short 
time  one  or  both  break  loose ;  in  the  former 
case  the  stem  survives,  in  the  latter  it  perishes* 
The  detached  bells  speedily  assume  a  new 
form  (^i/),  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
totally  different  genus  swimming  about  by 
meaiis  of  cilia  situated  at  both  extremities  of 
their  barr^ike  bodies.  At  last,  having  found 
a  fit  support,  they  fix  themselves  to  it,  the 
attached  extremity  becoming  gradually  elon- 
gated into  a  delicate  irritable  filament  similar 
to  that  which  they  possessed  prior  to  the  com« 
menceroent  of  the  fissiparous  process. 

Crewumparom  reproduction,  —  Besides  the 
above  mode  of  increase,  many  of  the  Vorti- 
cellie and  similarly  orpmized  forms  throw  out 
little  gemmae  or  lateral  buds  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Hydrae  and  some  other  Polypes, 
which,  as  they  advance  to  maturity,  assume  the 
form  of  the  parent  stock,  fix>m  which  they  at 
length  become  detached,  or  else  remain  asso- 
ciated with  the  original  from  whence  they 
iqirung. 

Sparifermu  reproduciion, — The  gastric  vesi- 
des  of  the  Polvgastria  occupy  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  interior  of  their  minute 
bodies ;  the  rest  is  partially  filled  up  with  a 
granular  tissue,  which  seems  made  up  of  nu- 
cleated cells,  or,  in  other  words,  of  sporules  or 
spawn,  the  germs  of  future  progeny  ready  to 
be  called  into  active  existence  when  liberated 
from  the  nidus  in  which  they  were  jgenerated. 
In  Kolpoda.  cucuUus  (^.  18, 3),  these  spo- 
rules are  represented  in  the  act  of  becon;img 
discharged  m>m  the  parent  animalculae. 

In  many  species  of  animalcules  it  is  easy, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  sood  glass,  to  per- 
ceive in  the  interior  of  their  bodies  certain 
isolated  sacculi  endowed  with  very  remarkable 
powers  of  contraction  and  of  dilatation  ;  this 
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is  repeated  at  regular  intervals  ;  and  so  great  is 
the  contractile  force  that  the  little  sac  seems 
entirely  to  disappear,  and  then  in  a  short  time 
slowly  dilating  regains  its  former  sise.  These 
sacculi  Ehrenberg  at  first  thought  to  be  sto- 
machal cavities,  which  the  creature  could 
alternately  fill  and  empty ;  but  subsequent 
observations  convinced  him  that  they  were  or- 
gans of  a  peculiar  character.  By  slightly  com- 
pressing large  specimens,  such  as  Paramecium 
aureiia,  he  further  observed  that  these  con- 
tractile vesicles  were  generally  two  (sometimes 
three)  in  number,  occupying  determinate  situ- 
ations in  the  creature's  body,  and  that  from 
each  of  these  a  number  (eight)  of  little  canals 
were  given  off  like  rays  firom  a  centre  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  body.  These  canals 
became  gradually  enlarged  as  the  sacculus  con* 
tracted ;  and  vice  versa,  when  the  vesicle  dilated 
the  canals  shrunk  and  disappeared.  Each  canal 
is  slightly  enlarged  at  its  origin  from  the  central 
cavity,  and  the  whole  apparatus  has  the  appear- 
ance of  two  little  Ophiuri,  or  thin-rayed  star- 
fishes, enclosed  in  the  body  of  the  animalcule 
(fig-  18,  1  &  4,  s,  s).  The  contractile  sacculi 
were  seen  by  Ehrenberg  in  at  least  four-and- 
twenty  different  species  of  Polygastrica ;  but  the 
radiating  canals  were  detected  in  two  only,  viz. 
Paramecium  and  Ophryoglena, 

Fig.  17. 


1,2.  Spirogtomum  virens,  8.  Glaucoma  9evatUlant, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Glaucoma  scintUlanM  in  nrogrta*  of 
fiumarouM  reproduction,  ihowing  it$  different  mode* 
of  fissure,    (After  Ehrenberg,) 

Tliese  organs  exhibit,  both  In  their  number 
and  situation,  important  differences  in  different 
species.  In  Paramecium  aurelia,  Paramecium 
caudatum,  Leucophrys  sansuinea,  Tracfteliui 
anas,  Bursaria  vemalis,  ana  Stenior  Mu/leri, 
two  of  them  are  found,  one  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  anterior,  and  the  other  in  tl>e 
middle  of  the  posterior,  halves  of  the  animal. 
All  the  above  species,  with  the  exception  of 
Stentor,  multiply  by  spontaneous  transverse 
division,  and  when  thus  divided  each  portion 
retains  one  of  the  contractile  organs,  and  their 
being  thus  double  seems  to  have  some  relation 
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with  the  kind  of  ^siparous  division  which  the 
animalcules  undergo.  At  certain  periods  four 
of  these  sacculi  are  met  with  in  several  of  these 
Infusoria,  whilst  at  otliers  only  two  are  found 
in  animalcules  of  the  same  species.  When 
four  are  present,  there  are  always  two  situated 
in  each  half  of  the  body,  and  it  is  remarkable 

Fig,  18. 


1  &  4.  Faranwcium  aurelia,     2,  3.  Kolpoda  cucutttts. 

s,  i,  contractile  vesicles ;  t,  testes ;  o,  oral  opening ; 

a,  anal  opening.     (^After  Ehrenberg.') 

that  all  the  Infusoria  thus  furnished  are  suscep- 
tible both  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  divi- 
sion, so  that  when  so  divided  each  quarter 
retains  one  of  these  organs.  In  Euodon  cucuU 
Mm  three  of  these  vesicles  are  present,  two  of 
which  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  dental 
cylinder,  and  the  third  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
bodv  near  a  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  anal  opening.  This  ani- 
malcule likewise  divides  both  longitudinally 
and  transversely. 

There  is  another  organ  regarded  by  Ehren- 
berg as  playing  an  important  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  these  Infusoria.  This  is  of  a  roundish 


Fig,  19. 


Suplotet   Charon,  exhibiting  its  different  modief  of 
Ji98iparou9  generation.    {AfUr  JShrenberg.^ 

form,  but  less  transparent  than  the  contractile 
sacculus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  is 
situated,  but  its  presence  has  only  been  de- 
tected in  four  or  five  species.  With  respect  to 
the  functions  to  be  ascribed  to  the  parts  above 


described,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Ehrenbere  consider:*' 
that  the  contractile  organs  provided  with  their 
radiating  canals  cannot  be  regarded  as  beart^i 
because  their  movements  are  so  slow  ;  neither 
can  he  regard  them  as  respiratory  organs,  which 
would  require  the  presence  of  a  vascular  appa- 
ratus more  distinctly  developed  than  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  Polygastric  animalcules ;  he  is, 
therefore,  disposed  to  believe  them  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  generative  system,  and  refers  to 
them  the  office  of  fecundating  the  ova  con- 
tained in  the  interior  of  tiie  body  by  dispersing 
the  seminal  fluid. 

The  opaque  body  above  described,  the  same 
authority  suggests  to  be  the  testis,  believing  it 
to  secrete  a  seminal  fluid.  Both  these  suppo- 
sitions are  based  upon  a  fancied  analogy  be- 
tween the  parts  in  question  and  certain  organs 
which  are  met  with  in  the  Rotifera,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  are  at  present  purely 
hypothetical.  {T,  Bymer  Jones,) 

POLYPIFERA.— A  class  of  Zoophytes 
most  extensively  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  inhabitants  both  of  the  ocean 
and  of  fresh  water,  and  important  both  on 
account  of  their  numbers  and  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  structures  raised  by  their  agency. 
The  most  obvious  character  common  to  this 
vast  race  of  animals  is,  that  their  moutlis  are 
surrounded  by  radiating  tentacula,  arranged 
somewhat  like  the  rays  of  a  flower ;  and  hence 
the  terms  Zoophyta,  Phytozoa,  and  An- 
THozoA,  have  been  more  especiallv  applied 
by  naturalists  to  the  members  of  thb  group 
of  living  beings.  So  plant-Uke,  indeed,  are 
the  forms  of  many  genera^  that  the  ancients 
regarded  all  the  ston^  polypes  as  stony  vege- 
tables, or  as  vegetating  stones,  and  inventcxl 
many  theories  to  explain  their  growth.  The 
earlier  modern  naturalists  thought  them  plants, 
and  even  Toumefort  has  described  twenty- 
eight  species  in  his  '*  Institutions  of  Botany  ;** 
but  he  was  the  last  naturalist  who  committed 
this  grave  error.  The  animal  nature  o£  the 
Polypes  was  suspected  by  Imperato  in  1669, 
was  proved  by  Peyssonel  m  1727,  and  shortly 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Reaumur  and  Jussieu, 
the  latter  of  whom,  in  1741,  added  them  to 
the  animal  kin^om.*  In  order  to  fecilitate 
our  investigations  concerning  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  so  extensive  a  series  of 
organized  beings,  it  becomes  imperative  that 
we  should  fir^t  divide  them  into  groups,  com- 
posed of  such  genera  as  are  most  nearly  allied 
by  their  structure  and  general  habits,  each 
of  which  will  in  turn  require  our  separate 
notice. 

Class.     POLYPIFERA. 
Sub^Uui  1*    Hydrozoa. 
Body  gelatinous,  free,  naked,  presenting  in- 
ternally a  simple  stomachal  cavity,  which  is 
provided  at  its  entrance  with  highly  contrac- 

•  See  the  History  of  Zoophytology  in  Dr.  John- 
ston's admirable  **  Mistory  of  the  Bntish  Zoophytes.** 
Lond.  1847.  "^ 
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tOe  tentacular  cirrfai ;  without  traces  of  viscera, 
and  reproduced  by  external  gemnue. 
Hydra  {fig.  25> 

Sub^dass  2.     Anthozoa. 
Mouth  of  polype  flower-like,  surrounded  by 
contractile  tentacula,  the  margins  of  which  are 

Kig.  20. 


Dentipora,  Astrseopora,  Sideropora,  8tylo- 
pora,  Coscinopora,  Oemmipora,  Monti- 
pora,  Palmipora,  Heliopora,  AiveopNora, 
Goniopora,  Pontes,  Senatopora,  Pocillo- 
pora,  &c. 

Fig.  22. 


Po&pet  of  (Mmhim  protruded,  magnified, 
iAfUrMMOer.y    j 
a,  with  the  tentacles  expanded ;  6,  tentacles  closed. 

fringed, but  destitute  of  vibratile  cilia  ;  stomach 
forming  a  distinct  bag,  without  any  intestinal 
canal ;  ovaria  conspicuous,  lodged  m  the  inte- 
rior of  the  body,  beneath  the  stomachal  cavity. 

Fanuljf  1.  —  AlcyonidjE.  Polypes  distri- 
buted over  the  surface  of  a  common  mass, 
which  is  polymorphous,  irregular,  fleshy,  ad- 
herent, and  composed  of  a  suberiform  sub- 
stance supported  by  calcareous  aciculi. 

Alcyonium,  Lobularia,  Cydonium. 

i^.  21. 


A,  *'  Madrepore  abfbtanoide ; "  a,  a  portion  magni- 
fied    {After  Quoy  et  Gaimard,) 

Fantify  4.  —  Madrephyllid^.  Animals 
simple  or  aggregated  (in  the  latter  case  more 
or  less  del^rmed  by  their  connection  with 
those  around  them),  and  containing  in  their 
substance  a  great  quantity  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter, forming  a  stony  polypary,  which  is  either 
free  or  fixed,  and  naving  a  laminated  surface, 
or  provided  with  laminated  cells. 

Cyclolites,  Montlivaltia,  Fungia  (^fe*.  38, 
39),  Polyphyllia,  Anthophyllium,  Turbi- 
nolia  (Jig,  41 ),  Turbinolopsis,  Caryo- 
phyllia  (fig,  42),  Sarcinula,  Columnaria, 
Stylina,  Catenopora,  Seringopora,  Den- 
drophyllia,  Loboph^llia  (fig.  23),  Mean- 
drina  (fig.  40),  Dictuophyllia,  Agaricia, 
Tridacopnyllia,  Monticularis,  Pavonia, 
Astrsea  (jig.  43),  Echinastraea,  Oculina, 
Branchastraea,  &c. 


Fig.  23. 


Cydonium  MuBerL  (After  MuOer.y 
Famaly  2. — Corallid^.  Polypes  irregu- 
larly scattered,  and  more  or  less  prominent 
upon  the  surface  of  a  polype  tree  or  common 
stem,  which  is  arborescent,  fixed  by  a  base- 
ment, and  composed  of  a  solid,  horny  or  cal- 
careous axis  enveloped  by  a  sort  of  gelatino- 
calcareous  living  cortex. 

Corallium,  Isis,  Gorgonia,  Antipathes. 
Famibf  3.  —  Madrbporidje.  Polypes  in- 
habiting ceUs  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a 
stony  polypary,  which  is  fixed,  and  generally 
arborescent.  The  cells  are  small,  sub-lamel- 
lated,  and  constantly  porous  in  the  intervals 
and  in  their  walls  (fig.  22). 

•  ZooLDan.  tab.lxxxi../^8&4. 


LobophyUia  anffulosa.    (After  Quay  et  Gaimard.) 

Family  5,  —  ZoANTiHOiE.  Polypes  more 
or  less  approximated,  sometimes  soKlered  to- 
gether,  encrusted,   or    solidified    by  foreign 
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bodies,  and  forming,  when  dried,  a  sort  of 
coriaceous  polypar^. 

Zoanthus,  MamiUifera,  Corticifera. 

Fig.  24, 


Actinia  sociata  OEOU).     ZomUhus  (Cumer\ 
{After  Ems.) 

Family  6. —  ActiniadjE.     Body  soft  and 
fleshy,  free,  mouUi  furnished  with  several  rows 
of  simple  or  branched  tentacula. 
Actinia  {fig'  45)  Lucernaria,  Moschata,  Ac- 
tinecta,  Discosoma,  Actinodendron,  Mc- 
tridium,  Thallasianthus,  Actineria,  Acti- 
noloba,  Actinocereus,  &c. 
Farmly  7. — Pennatulid^e.     Animals  po- 
lypiform,  with  eight  pinnated  tentacles,  more 
or   less   prominent,   and    regularly  arranged 
upon  a  part   only   of  a  common   pK>lypary, 
which  is  tree  or  adherent.     Its  form  is  deter- 
minate, and  it  is  composed  of  a  central  axis, 
which  is  solid,  and  enveloped  in   a  fleshy 
cortex,  often  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
supported  by  calcareous  aciculi. 
Peqnatula   (^,  44),    Renilla,  Virgularia, 
Scirpearia>  Pavoniaria,  Veretiilum,  Om- 
bellularia. 

Sub-clatf  3.  AULOZOA*  (nobis).  (Tubular 
Polypes.) 
Animals  simple  or  compound,  occupying 
the  interior  of  corneous  or  calcareous  tubes, 
which  are  either  simple  or  ramified ;  polypes 
terminal  or  lodged  m  lateral  cells  ;  repro- 
duction multiform. 

Family  I.  —  Tubularida.  Animals  gene^ 
rally  aggregated ;  polypes  terminal,  not  retrac- 
tile ;  reproduction  bv  ova  produced  near  the 
-bases  of  the  tentacula,  and  unenclosed  in  any 
cell ;  polypary  pergamentaceous  or  corneous, 
simple,  tortuous,  or  regularly  ramified  ;  some- 
times wanting ;  tentacula,  numerous,  solid. 

Tubularia  (jig.  48.),  Endendrum,  Pennaria, 
Syncoryna  (fig.  47),  Coryna,  Hydractinia, 
Stipula. 

Family  2. — TuBiPORiDiE.  Polypary  com- 
posed of  calcareous  tubes,  arranged  in  succes- 
sive stages  like  the  pipes  in  an  organ  ;  po- 
lypes terminal,  with  eight  pinnate  arms. 

Tubipora  {fig.  52). 

Family  3.  —  Sertularid^e.  Polypes  hy- 
driform,  provided  with  simple  tentacula,  which 
are  never  ciliated ;  lodged  in  lateral  cells  of 
various  shapes  and  disposition,  continued  into 
the  interior  of  the  tubular  polypary,  which  is 
ramified,  hom^,  subarticulated,  and  fixed  by 
a  root-like  basis. 

Sertularia  (fig.  55),  Campanularia. 

•  mlfKk,  a  pipe  or  reed  j  {•«»,  animal. 


Sub-dau^. — Brtozoa  (Ehrenberg). 
Ciiiobrachiata  (Farre). 

Animals  polypiform,  with  the  tentacula 
around  the  mouth  covered  with  vibradle 
cilia,  by  the  agency  of  which  food  is  furnished 
to  the  oral  opening  ;  alimentary  canal  com- 
plete, being  furnished  with  an  intestine  and 
distinct  anal  orifice  ;  body  generally  enclosed 
in  a  corneous  or  calcareous  cell ;  with  or 
without  an  operculum. 

Eschara  {fiu.  57),  Flustrse,  Bowerbankia 
{fig.  56),  Pedicellina  {fig.  65),  Lagunculus 
(^.61),  Cristatella  Mucedo. 

Polyps  are  invariably  aquatic  animals,  some 
inhabiting  fresh  water,  but  the  great  body  are 
marine,  and  most  numerous  in  tropical  seas. 
In  very  high  latitudes  only  Cellarians,  Sertula- 
rians,  and  Alcyons  occur :  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  volcanic  islands  in  the  polar  seas  Coral- 
lines and  Oorgonians.  These  latter  multiply 
a  little  fi^m  6*^  to  9°  N.  Lat,  and  as  they  ap- 
proach the  tropics  attain  their  full  powers  of 
growth  and  multiplication.  Some  frequent 
the  mouths  of  rivers  where  there  is  a  conflux 
of  fresh  and  salt  water;  some  love  atmo- 
spheric influence,  while  others  avoid  it.  The 
marine  ones  frequently  plant  themselves  on 
rocks  in  different  aspects,  often  regulated 
by  the  climate.  They  rarely  expose  them- 
selves to  violent  ciurents,  or  the  direct  shock 
of  the  waves,  being  generally  found  in  the 
hollows  of  rocks  and  submarine  caverns,  and 
in  gulfs,  where  the  water  is  less  agitated. 

HYDROZOA. 

The  Hydrae  are  to  be  met  with  abun- 
dantly in  summer  time  in  almost  every  pond 
or  ditch,  and  may  easily  be  collected  along 
with  the  duck-weed  or  other  aquatic  plants 
among  which  they  reside.  On  filling  a  glass 
jar  with  the  water  in  which  they  reside,  an<} 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  undis- 
turbed, the  little  polypes  will  be  found,  some- 
times in  great  numbers,  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  in  which  position  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  watch  their  proceedings,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  simple  magnifier  to 
verify  the  descriptions  which  Trembley  and 
others  have  given  of  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena they  exhibit. 

The  Hydra  viridis,  or  short-armed  polype, 
which  is  the  species  most  commonly  met  with 
in  this  country,  resembles,  when  expanded,  a 
little  bit  of  green  sewing-silk,  about  the  sixth 
part  of  an  inch  in  length,  attached  by  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  interior  of  the  jar,  or  to  any 
other  fixed  body,  and  having  the  opposite  end 
sliehtly  untwisted. 

When  moderately  magnified,  the  body  of 
the  animal  is  found  to  be  a  little  bag  open  at 
one  extremity,  the  opening,  which  is  m  fact 
its  mouth,  being  surround^  with  seven  deli- 
cate filamentary  tentacula;  while  the  other 
end  is  provided  with  a  little  flattened  disc 
or  sucker,  by  which  it  fixes  itself  to  any 
foreign  bodv  (fig.  25).  Its  substance  seems 
to  be  entirelv  composed  of  a  gelatinous  mate- 
rial, in  which  are  contained  numerous  green- 
ish granular  particles  suspended  in  a  glairy 
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fluid ;  and,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  no  fibres 
of  any  kind  are  distinguishable  in  any  part  of 


Hfdrtt  viride»  m  differtrd  'ttage*  of  extension  and 
contraction,  reparodhteing  gemnttparoualy,  attadied  to 
the  roots  of  dmck-weed.    (Fnm  Roesd.) 


its  body  :  nevertheless  it  is  highly  contractile, 
shrinking,  when  disturbed,  into  an  almost  in- 
visible jelly-like  speck,  and  again  slowly  ex- 
panding itself  when  left  quiet.  Incapable  as 
such  a  creature  would  appear  to  be  of  any 
active  exertion,  this  little  gehitinous  bag  is 

soon  found  to  be  gifted  with  a  capability  of  animals  that  crowd  the  water  in  its  vicinity 
locomotion,  which  is  exercised  in  the  fol-  impinge  against  its  outspread  lines,  when  im- 
lowing  manner :  whilst  attached  to  the  side  of    mediately,  as  if  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  had 


completely  acrite  ;  nevertheless  it  is  evidently 
able  to  appreciate  the  presence  or  absence  of 
light ;  for  if  a  number  of  these  little  animals 
are  confined  in  a  glass  vessel,  one  side  of 
which  is  exposed  to  light  while  the  other  is 
kept  in  the  shade,  they  are  always  found  to 
congregate  on  the  illuminated  side,  and  by 
turning  the  glass  round  it  will  be  found  that 
by  changing  their  position,  they  will  endea- 
vour to   regain  a  situation  exposed  to  the 
solar  influences :  seeing,  therefore,  that  they 
are  absolutely  destitute  of  eyes,  it  would  seem 
that  they  perceive  light  by  the  sense  of  touch 
alone. 

It  mieht  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  crea- 
ture so  low  in  the  scale  of  organization  would 
be  compelled  to  subsist  upon  the  simplest  pos- 
sible aliment,  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  little 
polype  is  carnivorous  in  its  propensities,  and  is 
moreover  gifted  with  such  terrible  powers  of 
destruction,  that  animals  far  larger,  stronger, 
and  more  active  than  itself  fall  a  prey  to  its 
voracity :  the  Entomostracous  Crustaceans, 
the  larvae  of  insects,  and  minute  Annelidans, 
constitute  its  ordinary  diet,  and  vainly  endea- 
vour to  escape  from  its  clutches.  Whilst 
watching  for  prey,  the  Hydra  remains  per- 
fectly at  rest,  suspended  by  its  tail,  and  keep- 
ing Its  oral  tentacula  widely  spread  out  m 
diflerent  directions,  nor  has  it  generally  to 
wait  long  before  some  of  the  multitudinous 


the  glass  by  the  sucker  at  its  closed  extre- 
mity, which  forms  a  minute  foot,  something 
like  that  of  a  Oasteropod  Mollusk,  the  little 
polype  gradually  inflects  its  body  until  some 
of  the  tentacula  around  its  mouth  are  brought 
in  contact  with  the  supporting   surface,  of 
which  they  take  a  firm  hold ;  in  this  position 
it  detaches  its  posterior  sucker,  and,  advanc- 
ing it  towards  its  head,  again  fixes  it,  and 
thus  progresses,  after  the  manner  of  a  leech, 
by  a  repetition  o^  the  same  manoeuvres.     It 
may,  however,  be  easily  imagined  that,  owing 
to  the  minute  size  of  the  Hydra,  and  the  ex- 
treme slowness  of  its  contraction,  this  mode 
of  progression  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
its  speed,  and  in  fact  a  march  of  an  inch  will 
occupy  it  many  hours  in  its  performance  ; 
accordingly  the  polype  has  been  endowed  with 
another  mode  of  transit,  of  which  it  can  avail 
itself  at  pleasure.     Although  its  body  is  spe- 
cifically heavier  than  water,  so  that  when  de- 
tached from  its  hold  it  sinks  helplessly  to  the 
bottom,  it  is  able,  when  occasion  requires,  to 
row  itself  about  in  a  ver^  ingenious  manner. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  feat,  it  first  creeps 
to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  protruding  its 
sucker  to  a  little  distance  above  the  surface, 
hollows  it  out  into  a  saucer-like  cavity,  the 
buoyancy  of  which  is  sufficient  .to  keep  it 
afloat ;  and  then,  supported  by  this  curiously- 
contrived   boat,  the  little  Hydra  rows  itself 
about  by  means  of  its  tentacula  in  whatever 
direction  it  chooses,    ^o  traces  of  nervous 
matter  are  perceptible  in  the  composition  of 
the  Hydra,  which,  in  its  whole  structure,  is 


been  laid  upon  it,  the  career  of  its  victim  is 
arrested ;  though  apparently  only  touched, 
not  seized,  it  immediately  sinks  motionless  as 
though  paralysed  by  the  contact,  and  only 
after  some  time  recovers  its  former  vivacity. 
What  is  the  benumbine  power  possessed  by 
the  tentacula  of  the  I^ara  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture;  some  writers  attribute  it  to  a  tor- 
pifying  secretion  ;  others  surmise  the  dis- 
charge of  an  electric  shock ;  but  whatever  be 
its  nature,  its  effects  are  sufficiently  potent 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  animal  subjected 
to  Its  influences. 

No  sooner  is  the  prey  thus  stricken  motion-' 
less  than  the  tentacle  against  which  it  im- 
pinged begins  slowly  to  contract  and  drag  it 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  It  would 
seem  that  the  slightest  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  seized  would  be  sufficient  to  tear 
off*  the  almost  invisible  gelatinous  arm  of  the 

{)olype,  yet  not  more  surely  does  the  angler 
and  a  trout  by  means  of  his  silken  line,  thun 
the  Hydra  succeeds  by  its  tenacious  hold  in 
securing  its  victim  ;  tentacle  after  tentacle  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  slowly  it  is  ap- 
proximated to  the  opening  of  the  stomach  of 
the  polype  in  which  it  is  about  to  be  eneulphed. 
When  lodged  in  the  stomach  of  its  de- 
vourer,  so  thin  and  diaphanous  is  the  distended 
bag  of  the  Hydra's  body,  that  the  animal  swal- 
lowed is  still  distinctly  visible,  and  the  micro- 
scopical observer  would  scarcely  suspect  that 
the  pellucid  film  which  covers  it  was  capab'e 
of  producing  much  effect  upon  its  substance. 
Gradually,  however,  the  swallowed  prey  begins 
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to  lose  its  distinctness  of  outline,  and  its  parts 
become  dim  and  confiised,  for  the  process  of 
digestion  has  begun,  and  speedilj^  all  that  is 
digestible  is  dissolved,  nothmg  being  lefl  but 
the  hard  shell  and  other  intractable  portions, 
which  are  at  length  expelled  from  the  digestive 
sac  through  the  same  opening  by  which  they 
were  admitted. 

From  the  transparency  of  the  Hydra,  Trem- 
bley  thought  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  man« 
ner  in  which  the  digested  nutriment  became 
appropriated,  and  observing  that  the  polypes 
became  coloured  in  accordance  with  the  kind 
of  food  upon  which  they  lived,  proceeded  to 
feed  them  with  the  red  larvae  of  certain  insects, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  how  the  colouring  matter 
became  diffused  through  their  bodies,  and  in 
this  he  was  partially  successful ;  the  result  of 
his  experiments  proving  that  it  was  through 
the  medium  of  the  granules  floating  in  the 
semifluid  transparent  substance  of  the  Hydra 
that  the  diffusion  of  the  coloured  particles  was 
accomplished,  the  granules  themselves  assum- 
ing the  tint  of  the  coloured  food,  while  the 
gelatinous  matter  in  which  they  were  sus- 
pended remained  colourless. 

Another  remarkable  fact  observed  by  Trem- 
bley  was,  that  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
Hydra  had  no  influence  over  the  tissues  of  its 
own  body,  for  frequently  he  observed  that  the 
long-armed  species  swallowed  their  own  ten- 
tacula  along  with  their  food,  the  former  re- 
maining quite  intact  while  the  latter  was  in 
process  of  solution,  and  on  one  occasion 
when  two  Hydrae  had  both  of  them  seized  on 
the  same  prey,  and  were  contending  for  the 
possession  of  it,  one  of  them  decided  the  con- 
test by  swallowing  the  subject  of  dispute  and 
his  rival  into  the  bargain.  Naturally  supposing 
that  the  death  of  the  swallowed  polype  would 
be  the  result  of  such  an  apparently  tragical 
termination  to  the  dispute,  Trembley  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  see  the  successful  polype 
disgorge  his  antagonist  safe  and  uninjured 
along  with  the  egestainenta  of  the  meal,  and 
to  all  appearance  none  the  worse  for  its  tem- 
porary incarceration. 

If  a  Hydra  be  divided  transversely,  by  means 
of  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  both  halves  not 
only  survive,  but  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
each  moiety  reproduces  the  portion  of  which 
it  has  been  deprived,  the  ninder  extremity 
developing  a  new  set  of  tentacula,  and  the  an- 
terior portion  acquiring  a  sucker  to  replace 
that  which  was  lost ;  nay,  it  has  been  proved 
that  even  when  divided  into  several  fragments, 
eich  piece  retains  its  vitality,  and  in  process 
of  time  regains  all  the  characters  of  a  perfect 
individual,  just  as  the  cutting  of  a  plant 
speedily  puts  forth  roots  and  leaves  similar  to 
those  of  the  original  stock  from  which  it  was 
taken. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  their  capability  of 
recovering  lost  parts  after  mutilation  are  the 
powers  which  they  possess  of  multiplying  their 
species  by  various  modes  of  generation.  The 
most  usual  manner  in  which  they  produce  off- 
spring is  by  gemmation,  the  nature  of  which, 
owing  to  the  transparency  of  their  bodies,  they 


areadmirablyadapted  to  elucidate.  The  process 
bv  which  this  kind  of  reproduction  is  effected  in 
the  case  of  the  Hydra  is  as  follows.  After 
keeping  one  of  these  polypes  for  a  few  hours 
well  provided  with  food,  a  little  bud  or  gemma 
is  seen  to  sprout  from  some  portion  of  the 
surface  of  its  body,  which  at  first  seems  to  be 
a  shapeless  excrescence,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time  assumes  the  shape  of  the  parent 
animal  by  developing  tentacula  from  around 
the  oral  orifice,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  distinct.  For  some  time  the  newly 
formed  polype  remains  attached  by  the  little 
pedicle  at  its  tail  to  the  body  of'^  its  parent, 
with  which  it  seems  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  com- 
munity of  existence,  the  food  caught  and  di- 
gested by  the  one  passing  freely  through  a 
Httle  aperture  in  the  caudal  extremity  of  the 
young  polype  from  one  to  the  other.  At  last, 
when  the  growth  of  the  off-sprout  is  com- 
pleted, it  detaches  itself,  and  assumes  an  in- 
dependent existence ;  yet  sometimes  evea 
before  its  separation  is  accomplished  the  bud 
of  a  third  generation  may  be  observed  ap- 
pended to  the  side  of  its  l)ody  ready  to  under- 
go the  same  process  of  development. 

The  formation  of  the  reproductive  gemmao 
may  even  be  determined  by  extraneous  causes : 
thus  Trembley  noticed  that  by  snipping  tlie 
side  of  an  adult  polype  with  the  points  of  a  fine 
pair  of  scissors,  a  bud  would  soon  develope 
Itself  from  the  wounded  part ;  and  this  experi- 
ment might  be  repeated  again  and  again,  both 
upon  the  original  polype  and  the  progeny  tlius 
made  to  sprout  from  its  sides,  until  as  many 
as  seventeen  have  been  obtained,  all  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  thus  forming  a 
little  tree  of  living  polypes. 

Besides  the  gemmiparous  mode  of  repro- 
duction, Hydrs  have  been  occasionally  ob- 
served to  divide  themselves  spontaneously  by 
transverse  fissure,  and  thus  separate  into  two 
animals,  in  the  same  way  as  some  of  the  Poly- 
gastric  animalcules. 

The  anatomy  of  the  Hydra  has  been  recently 
closely  investigated  by  Corda,  whose  obser- 
vations upou  this  subject  are  possessed  of 
extreme  interest.*  According  to  this  observer 
each  tentacule  of  the  Hydra  consists  essentially 
of  a  long,  pellucid,  and  extremely  delicate 
membranous  tul>e  (Jig,  27)  containing  an  al- 
most fluid  albuminous  substance,  which  in 
certain  definite  localities  swells  into  denser, 
wart-like  knots  (6),  arranged  in  a  spiral  line, 
along  which  are  appended  organs  of  touch  {d), 
and  also  instruments  of  prehension  (c).  Si- 
tuated within  the  tube,  and  running  imme- 
diately beneath  the  above-mentioned  nodosities, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  quaternian  series,  are 
situated  four  longitudinal  bands  of  muscular 
fibres  of  a  slightly  yellow  colour  (e),  which 
seem  to  be  the  extensors  of  the  tentacles. 

These  extensors  of  the  tentacula  are  more- 
over united  to  each  other  by  transverse  mus- 
cular fasciculi  (/*)  of  the  same  colour  as  them- 
selves, which  Corda  names  adductors  of  the 


•  Anatome  Hydne  fViscie  exposuit  Angostas 
Josephos  Corda,  cum  tabulis  tribus.  Acta  acad. 
Oes.  Leopold.  CaroL  natune  curiosorum,  vol.  xviu. 
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mtades,  as  he  cohnden  timt  when    fuUy  er-    up  like  a  fan.    The  observations  of  the  same 
tefuied  tbc  tentacle  is  by  their  action  folded    writer  lead  him  to  consider  that  there  is  no 


Hydra  fittea,    {After  Oonia.) 

a,  natural  I1Z6 ;  ft,  magnified,  extended;  c,  magnified,  contracted,  viewed  vertical!/,  so 
that  the  mouth  is  seen ;  d,  magnified,  contracted ;  e,  foot. 


communication  whatever  between  the  interior 
of  the  tentacula  and  the  cavity  of  the  body, 
for  the  tentacle  is  filled  up  with  the  albuminous 
material  in  which  are  dispersed  brown  co- 
loured granules,  apparently  of  an  oily  nature. 

In  the  wart-like  nodosities  which  wind 
in  a  spiral  course  round  the  tentacula,  Corda 
finda  what  he  considers  to  be  organs  of  touch 
(JSg.  27,  </,  and  J!^,  28,  1, 2).  Each  of  these 
consists  of  a  dehcate  sacculus  implanted  in 
the  wart-like  excrescence  (Jig.  28,  »),  which 
encloses  another  (q),  provided  with  thicker 
walls  and  containing  in  its  interior  a  minute 
cavity  (r).  Every  one  of  the  singular  bodies 
dioa  organized  supports  an  almost  impercep- 
tible filament  («),  completing  the  supposed 
tactile  apparatus. 

In  the  midst  of  even'  group  of  these 
filament-supporting   vesicles  was    found    an 


instrument  adapted  to  seize  prey,  which  hn 
discoverer  names  a  dart  {hasta).  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  transparent  oval  sac 
{fig,  28,  /),  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
tentacle  {k),  and  furnished  above  with  a  small 
orifice  (A).  At  the  bottom  of  the  sac  is 
situated  a  saucer-shaped  body  (m),  upon  which 
is  placed  a  solid  oval  corpuscle  (n),  and  this 
again  supports  a  long  and  sharp  spiculum 
(sagUia),  composed  of  calcareous  matter  (o), 
capable  of  protrusion  and  retraction  through 
the  aperture  A,  apparently  by  the  eversion 
and  retroversion  of  the  saucer-shaped  bladder 
to  which  the  oval  basis  of  the  dart,  n  (has- 
ti/er\  is  appended.  Whenever  the  Hydra 
would  seize  any  animal,  the  darts  of  the 
tentacle  become  extruded,  and  its  whole  sur- 
face is  thus  rendered  tenacious.  Yet  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  all ;  it  would  appear  that 
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Fig.  27. 


Sydrafusca  —  end  of  a  tentacle  extended^  magnified, 

a,  investing  membrane;  h,  nodosities;  c,  prehen- 
sile darts ;  <£  tactile  cilia ;  e,  longitudinal,  and  /, 
transverse  muscular  fasciculi.    {After  Corda.') 

Fig.  28. 


Hydraftuca, 

I,  2.  Tactile  cilia  and  their  sacculi  highly  ma^- 
fied ;  Pi  first  sac ;  7,  second  sac ;  r,  minute  cavity ; 
9,  cilium. 

8.  Prehensile  apparatus  highly  magnified;  h, 
aperture ;  t,  epidermis  of  the  tentacle ;  A,  first  sac ; 
If  second  sac;  m,  saucer-like  body  (vesica);  ii, 
oval  basis  (hastifer) ;  o,  dart. 

4.  Intestinal  villus  highly  magnified;  f  foramen; 
g,  cavity  of  the  villus. 

6.  Particles  of  fat  or  oil.     {After  Corda.) 


the  sagittse  are  empoisoned,  as  ah  anmnl  once 
laid  hold  of  by  the  Hydra  very  speedily  diea^ 

At  the  base  of  the  tentacula,  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  is  surrounded  with  lips 
capable  both  of  inflection  and  protrosioo. 
This  lip  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  ten- 
tacles themselves,  and  is  in  like  manner 
provided  with  tactile  appendages,  and  with 
prehensile  si^ttae  upon  its  external  surface. 
These  li|)s,  by  their  contraction,  shut  and 
open  the  mouth  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Hydra^ 
and,  when  the  size  of  tne  animal  is  taken  into 
the  account,  appear  to  be  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary muscular  force.  The  rest  of  the 
body  is  quite  devoid  both  of  si^ittae  and  of 
tactile  organs. 

The  body  of  the  Hydra,  according  to  Corda, 
is  covered  externally  with  a  membrane  that 
consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  exterior 
(Jig.  29,  a)  is  composed  of  lai^e  cells,  whilst 
in  the  inner  layer  are  contain^  the  germina^ 
of  which  we  shall  immediately  have  to  make 
further  mention. 

Between  the  skin  and  the  alimentary  canal 
Corda  announces  the  existence  of  a  muscular 
layer  {Jig.  29,  b\  composed  of  dense  cells, 
which  are  coloured,  and  appear  to  be  filled 
with  minute  granules. 

The  innermost  layer  of  all  {Jig.  20,  r), 
from  its  position  and  texture,  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  to  be  called  the 
villous  coat  {tunica  vUtofo).  This  stratum 
lines  the  entire  alimentary  tract,  from  the 
margin  of  the  labial  processes  as  far  as  the 
anus,  being  divided  at  intervals  bv  folds  into 
numerous  compartments.  The  villi  of  which 
this  stratum  consist  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  muscular  layer  ;  their  shape  is  cylin- 
drical, but  they  are  of  two  kinds,  some  being 
perforated  at  their  apex  by  a  foramen,  whilst 
the  others  are  close.  E^ach  of  these  villi 
{Jig.  28, 4)  is  a  rounded,  pellucid  vesicle,  the 
walls  of  which  are  thick,  and  probably  con- 
tractile, and  ia  those  which  are  perforated 
the  perforation  would  seem  to  convey  nu- 
tritive matter  into  their  interior. 

Behind  the  anal  orifice  there  is  a  small, 
hollow,  and  contractile  membranous  pro- 
longation {Jig.  29,  f),  which  constitutes  the 
sucker,  or  foot. 

ANTHOZOA. 

Ai.CYONiDifc.  —  The  races  of  polypiferous 
lEoophytes  which  next  oflfer  themselves  for  our 
examination  may  be  described  as  consisting 
of  a  common  body  or  central  mass,  over  the 
surface  of  which  are  disseminated  numerous 
polypes,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  first  family,  Aicyoniunif  examples  of 
which  are  abundant  on  our  own  shores,  the 
substance  of  the  polypary  or  general  body, 
which  may  frequently  lie  picked  up  upon  the 
beach,  appears  to  be  a  shapeless  lump  or  a  tough 
gelatinous  substance,  upon  which,  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer,  no  indic«itions  of  its  wonderful 
organization  are  apparent ;  so  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at  its  being  so  frequently  passed  by  as 
an  object  devoid  of  interest.  On  putting  one 
of  the.se  amorphous  masses  into  a  glass  of  sea- 
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Hvdrafutea,  containing  the  larva  of  an  insect  par- 
nyaruj  tiSUy  digested. 

fl,  large  snperficial  cells  of  the  integument ;  6,  mus- 
cular Ktratum,  the  cells  of  which  are 
veryminntc,  irn,..^'-...  -^;-l  -'■..•■  i; 
C  villoiis   tunic  i  d^  anki#; 
membnuioiu     prol<»ngtttion     or    fuoU 
(^After  CWdfl.) 


water,  however,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for 
a  little  time  undisturbed,  its  real  nature  be- 
comes apparent  and  a  series  of  most  interest- 
inephenomena  present  themselves.  The  mass, 
which  was  at  first  opaque  and  of  a  dense  tex- 
ture, slowly  swells  and  becomes  more  diapha- 
nous, apparently  by  the  absorption  of  the 
surroundmg  water  into  its  substance,  until, 
having  attained  its  full  dimensions,  numerous 
dimples  appear,  studding  its  entire  surftu^e, 
each  of  which,  as  it  gradually  expands,  reveals 
itself  to  be  a  ceil,  the  residence  of  a  polype, 
which,  emerging  from  its  abode,  displays  eight 
pinnated  arms,  and  the  entire  Alcyon,  thus 
studded  with  Jiving  flowers,  presents  a  spec- 
tacle of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  if  disturbed 
speedily  withdraws  from  observation  and  again 
shrinks  into  its  former  shapeless  condition. 

M.  Milne  Edwards*  has  thrown  considerable 
light  upon  the  or^nization  of  these  beautifiil 
structures  by  his  indefatigable  researches,  the 
results  of  which  we  shall  lay  before  the  r^uler 
at  some  length,  as  they  are  of  great  importance 
in  illustrating  the  economy  of  the  polypiferous 
zoophytes. 

The  genus  Alcyonide  {Jig.  30)  has  the  poly- 
pes grouped  together  in  great  numbers  upon 
the  surface  of  a  soft  cylindrical  poiypary  or 
common  body,  which  consists  of  two  portions. 
The  lower  portion  (6),  which  is  attached  by 
its  base  to  fuci  or  other  submarine  substance, 
is  of  a  brown  colour  and  firm  texture,  whilst 
the  upper  part  is  white,  membranous,  and  ex- 
treuiely  delicate,  divided  into  branches  the 
summits  of  which  are  crowned  with  elegant 
polypes  (d)  of  almost  microscopic  dimensions. 
Each  of  these  polypes  has  eight  pinnated  ten- 
tacles, in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  opening 
of  the  mouth. 


A  group  of  Alcyonidcs  {Alcyonidium  elegani)  fixed 
to  a  marine  plant,  of  the  natural  size.  On  two  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  poiypary  the  animals  are  com- 
pletely developed,  whilst  m  the  third  (e)  the  whole 
of  the  soft  portion  of  the  poU'pary  is  contracted  and 
withdrawn  within  the  basilar  portion,  a,  branch 
to  which  the  poiypary  is  fixed ;  6,  foot  or  basilar 


portion  of  the  poiypary ;  c,  trunk  or  membranons 
portion ;  d,  polype^bearing  branches ;  f,  yellowish 
spots  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  ovules  m  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  trunk.   {After  Mihu  Ikhcards,) 

*  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat  torn.  iv.  1836. 
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On  obsenrinff  these  zoophytes  in  the  living 
state,  each  polype  is  seen  to  be  capable  of 
executing  individual  movements  ;  sometimes 
they  expand  their  tentacles,  or  bend  them  in- 
wards towards  their  mouth,  or  retract  them 
into  the  interior  of  their  bodies,  or  retreat  en- 
tirely into  the  substance  of  the  common  poly- 
pary,  as  into  a  cell,  without  the  neighbouring 
polypes  at  all  changing  their  position.  In  this 
respect  each  polype  is  independent  of  the  sur- 
rounding ones.  Under  other  circumstances, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  sometimes 
the  common  body  of  the  creature  evinces 
movements  that  influence  all  the  polypes,  and 
cause  their  simultaneous  contraction  ;  and  this 
contraction  is  occasionally  continued  to  such 
a  degree  that  all  the  soft  upper  portion  shrinks 
into  the  coriaceous  stem,  so  as  to  become  im- 
perceptible, as  represented  in  the  figure  (Jig, 
30,  e).     On  separating  one  of   the  polypes 

Fig,  31. 


Alcyonidhtm  degans,     Umter  portion  of  one  of  the 
pobfpeM  magnified,  and  opened  hngitudhudfy, 

a,  tentacles;  b,  mouth;  c,  stomach;  d,  inferior 
aperture  of  the  stomach ;  e,  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity ;  /,  membranous  partitions  extend- 
ing from  the  stomach  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  suspended  (some  of  these  are  cut  in*  the 
section,  others  are  in  place) ;  f,  longitudinal  folds 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  continuous  with  these 
partitions ;  g^  the  canals  that  surround  the  stomach 
and  terminate  in  the  tentacles :  ^,  one  of  the  ten- 
tacles laid  open ;  A,  groups  of  spicules  situated  at 
the  base  of  tne  tentacles;  k,  filiform  appendages  to 
the  stomach,  probably  hepatic  {Afier  MUne  Ed- 
toards.) 

from  the  common  mass,  and  opening  it  under 
a  microscope  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  it  is 
found  that  its  central  portion  is  occupied  by 
a  cylindrical  stomach  (>%.  31,  c)  which  is 
open  at  both  extremities,  and  presents  in- 
ternally eight  longitudinal  bands  and  a  multi- 
tude of  transverse  folds :  inferiorly  it  is  con- 
tracted, and  looks  as  if  its  termination  was 
surrounded  by  a  sphincter,  although  no  mus- 
cular fibres  are  perceptible.  At  length  the 
inferior  contractea  orifice  of  the  stomach  opens 


into  a  wide  cavity  {d\  which  occupies  the  en- 
tire diameter  of  the  polype,  and  is  prolonged 
inferiorl;^  into  the  substance  of  the  polypary. 
The  calibre  of  the  stomach  itself  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  io 
the  centre  of  which  it  is  suspended  by  means 
of  eight  membranous  and  extremely  delicate 
septa  (/),  which  pass  between  the  outer  sur^ 
face  of  the  stomach  and  the  parietes  of  the 
polype,  forming  so  many  vertical  partitions. 
By  their  upper  extremity  these  septa  are 
blended  with  the  periphery  of  the  mouth,  and 
thus  circumscribe  between  them  eight  longi* 
tudinal  canals  ^),  which  are  continuous  with 
the  corresponding  tentacles.  These  latter  ap- 
pendages are  in  fact  entirely  hollow,  and  pre- 
sent on  each  side  of  the  cavity  which  they 
enclose  a  series  of  ten  or  a  dozen  little  aper- 
tures opening  into  the  pinnules  along  their 
borders. 

Inferiorly,  the  eight  interseptal  compart- 
ments communicate  freely  with  the  great  ca- 
vity (d),  situated  beneath  the  stomach,  the 
membranous  septa  becoming  gradually  conti- 
nuous, with  eight  lon^tudinal  folds  (/')  that 
project  into  its  intenor.  Just  at  the  point 
where  each  of  the  membranous  septa  ceases 
to  be  continuous  with  the  walls  ot  the  sto- 
mach and  becomes  free  by  its  inner  margin* 
may  be  observed  a  filiform  nexuous  organ  (k), 
the  nature  of  which  appears  to  be  glandular. 

The  common  polypary  from  which  these 
polypes  issue  is  composed,  as  was  stated 
above,  of  two  distinct  portions  (Jig,  30,  b,  c). 
The  superior  soft  portion  is  found  by  dis- 
section to  be  made  up  of  an  assemblage  of 
longitudinal  membranous  tubes  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  so  closely  conjoined  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  them,  and  in  fact 
the  hard  base  of  the  polypary  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  these  tubes,  slightly 
altered  in  their  structure :  those  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  stem  are  only  distin- 
guishable by  a  slight  thickening  of  their  walls, 
but  those  near  its  circumference  acquire  a 
much  harder  consistence,  their  parietes  being 
encrusted  with  multitudes  of  brown-coloured 
fusiform  spicula,  which  appear  to  be  composed 
of  a  cartilaginous  substance  and  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  These  spicula  are  arranged  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  confer  upon  this 
part  of  the  polypary  its  solidity  and  peculiar 
aspect.  Near  the  circumference  of  the  poly- 
pary many  of  the  tubes  seem  to  be  obliterated 
by  pressure  of  the  contiguous  parts.  On 
traang  the  tubular  structure  downwards 
towards  the  base,  each  tube  gradually  disap- 
pears, either  by  becoming  obliterated,  or  by 
anastomosing  with  the  surrounding  ones, 
whilst  snpenorly  it  is  found  to  be  continuous 
with  the  abdommal  parietes  of  a  polype,  the 
sheath  of  which  it  forms  when  it  is  in  a  state 
of  contraction. 

The  tubes  thus  united  into  fasciculi  are 
evidently  analogous  to  the  cavities  into  which 
the  polypes  of  Alcyons,  Corals,  &c.,  withdraw. 
These  cavities  are  generally  called  **pol}'pi- 
ferous  cells,"  and  some  writers  consider  them 
as  being  species  of  cases  or  envelopes  more 
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or  len  distinct  from  the  animals  themselves  ; 
but  in  the  Zoophyte  we  are  speaking  of  a 
superficial  examination  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  one  that  these  cells  are  in  reality 
continuations  of  the  bodies  of  the  polypes 
themselves.  The  tubes  which  form  the  trunk 
(fig.  SO,  c)y  are  in  all  respects  similar  to 
the  firee  portion  of  the  animal  which  is 
situated  beneath  its  alimentary  canal,  and  no 
line  of  organic  separation  can  be  traced  di- 
viding one  from  the  other.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, into  [)o1ypiferous  cells  that  these  little 
animals  retire  m  the  manner  of  Serpulae  or 
Dentalia,  but  they  recede  into  themselves  by 
a  kind  of  invagination  of  their  own  bodies,  the 
polypary,  which  seems  to  contain  them,  being 
simply  a  mass  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  the 
basal  portion  of  all  the  aggregated  zoophytes. 
When  the  polypes  extend  themselves,  their 
mouths  may  frequently  be  seen  to  open  and 
admit  the  surrounding  water.  This  fluid, 
together  with  the  alimentary  materials  sus- 
pended in  it,  penetrate  into  the  digestive  sac- 
culus,  and  afterwards  pass  into  the  great  ab- 
dominal cavity,  whence  they  are  conveyed 
even  into  the  tentacula  by  the  eight  canals 
placed  around  the  alimentary  tube.  It  thus 
results  that  the  thin  and  diversely  folded 
membrane,  of  which  the  bodies  of  these 
animals  are  formed,  is  everywhere  bathed, 
both  within  and  without,  with  the  materials 
for  respiration,  and  that  all  its  internal  surface 
receives  the  contact  of  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances after  their  elaboration  in  the  dieestive 
sacculus.  M.  Mihie  Edwards  likewise  thought 
he  perceived  something  like  a  circulation  in 
canals  contained  in  the  parietes  of  the  body ; 
but  of  this  he  was  uncertain. 

Nutrition  of  Alcyamde.  —  It  is  very  gene- 
rally admitted  that  in  the  case  of  these  ag- 
gregated zoophytes  the  nutritious  materials 
taken  by  one  of  tbe  animals  is  shared  with 
the  neighbouring  polypes;  and  this  fact  M. 
Biilne  Edwards  has  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  effected.  In  an  expanded  Alcyo* 
vide  he  introduced,  by  means  of  a  fine  pointed 
glass  tube,  a  coloured  fluid  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  one  of  the  polypes,  and  immediately 
the  injected  material  diffused  itself,  not  onl^ 
throughout  the  tubiform  body  of  the  indivi- 
dual so  treated,  but  passed  at  the  same  time 
into  the  neighbouring  polypes.  The  passages 
by  which  this  communication  is  established 
are  easy  to  discover,  by  making  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  body  of  the  AJcyonide.  It  is 
then  seen  that  some  of  these  animals,  whose 
tube-like  bodies  are  prolonged  deeply  into 
the  common  mass,  there  terminate  by  cuU  de 
tact,  whibt  others  are  not  continued  beyond 
the  point  where  they  join  their  conveners ; 
and  m  this  case  their  bodies  are  found  to  be 
continuous  with  that  of  a  ku*ger  polype,  the 
basal  portion  of  which  descends  lower  down 
(Jig,  32).  The  abdominal  cavities  of  these 
animals  are  thus  united,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
kind  of  branched  tube,  possessed  of  as  many 
heads  and  mouths  as  there  are  polypes  de- 
rived from  it. 


This  condition  of  their  nutritive  system 
arises  from  the  mode  of  their  development  by 

Fig.  32. 


Aicyonidium  dedans. 

A,  one  of  the  branches  laid  open  to  show  tbe 
communication  between  the  abdominal  cavity  of 
the  principal  polype  and  the  interior  of  the  youn^ 
ones  that  spring  from  it ;  the  openings  thus  formecU 
Te,  e,  e,)  are  situated  in  the  course  of  the  longitudinal 
folds,  which  perform  the  office  of  ovaries,  a,  ten- 
tacles of  the  principal  polype ;  b,c,d,  the  young 
polypes  in  progressive  stages  of  development 

B,  the  lower  portion  of  one  of  the  longitudinal  folds 
detached,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  ova 
are  developed  in  it     (After  Milne  Edwards,) 

gemmiparous  reproduction,  which  takes  place 
as  follows.  A  tubercle  makes  its  appearance 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body  of  an  adult  po- 
lype, which  seems  at  first  to  be  only  a  little 
coecal  appendage  developed  from  its  parietes, 
its  extremity  being  without  any  opening  and 
the  cavity  in  its  interior  communicating  freely 
with  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  individual 
from  which  it  was  developed.  Shortly,  how- 
ever, as  its  development  proceeds,  a  mouth 
and  its  surrounding  tentacula  make  their  ap- 
pearance, an  alimentary  cavity  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  the  newly  formed  animal  becomes, 
both  in  shape  and  size,  exactly  like  the  indi- 
vidual from  which  it  sprouted. 

This  mode  of  reproduction,  Milne  Ed- 
wards remarks,  does  not  occur  at  any  point 
of  the  tegumentary  surface.  The  reproduc- 
tive gemmae  are  only  formed  along  the  course 
of  the  membranous  lamellae  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  inferior  opening  of  the  body 
of  the  new  polype  is  always  so  situated  as  to 
intercept  ovi^  of  the  longitudinal  folds  in  the 
abdommal  cavity  of  tbe  parent  animal. 

But  the  mode  of  reproduction  by  gemmae 
is  not  the  only  one  by  which  the  Alcyonides 
are  multiplied.  They  produce  also  ova,  or 
gemmules,  by  means  of  which  their  sedentary 
race  may  be  disseminated ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  same  parts  which  give  birth  to 
the  gemmae  above  described  perform  likewise 
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the  office  of  ovaries.  The  ova  are,  in  fact, 
developed  in  the  substance  of  the  longitudinal 
membranous  folds  from  which  the  gemmae 
sprout.  As  they  grow  larger  they  project 
internally,  and  soon  become  pedunculated  ;  at 
last,  when  mature,  they  detacn  themselves  from 
the  ovigerous  fold  and  fall  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  whence  an  issue  is  afforded  to  them 
through  the  mouth  of  the  polype.  No  ovule 
is  ever  developed  from  tne  parietes  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  intervening  between  the 
longitudinal  folds;  and  hence  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  these  lamellae  represent 
the  ovaria  of  the  animal. 

On  seeing  the  same  organ  producing  some- 
times buds,  or  gemma,  and  sometimes  ova, 
Milne  Edwards  was  led  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  difference  in  the  mode  of  repro- 
duction, which  he  conceives  to  be  of  a  me- 
chanical nature.  In  those  parts  o(  the  polype 
which  are  not  yet  imprisoned  in  the  growing 
mass  of  the  polypary,  reproduction  is  gene- 
rally effected  by  tne  development  of  external 
buds,  while  towards  the  base  of  the  polypary, 
where  the  constituent  zoophytes  are  inti- 
mately united  together  by  their  outer  surface 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  sheath,  no 
external  buds  are  formed,  but  the  ovules 
make  their  escape  into  the  internal  cavity  of 
their  parent.  Hence  the  distinguished  zoolo- 
gist, whose  memoir  we  quote,  is  led  to  infer 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mechanical  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered,  and  on  the  other 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  contact  of 
the  surrounding  element,  determine  this  dif- 
ference of  procedure,  and  that  the  membrane 
which  performs  the  functions  of  an  ovary 
produces  indifferently  either  ova  or  gemni®, 
according  as  it  finds  less  resistance  or  is  more 
stimulated  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the 
abdominal  walls. 

From  the  above  details  it  becomes  easy  to 
explain  how  a  single  uolype,  by  its  repro- 
ductive  powers,  can  form  the  complicated 
mass  of  tne  compound  polypary  of  the  Alcyo- 
nide,  as  Well  as  the  means  whereby  an  or^ic 
continuity  is  established  between  all  the  mdi- 
viduals  of  the  community ;  also  how  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  of  the  primitive  individual  be- 
comes common  to  all  the  young  ones  that 
sprout  from  it;  in  short,  how  the  little  beings, 
thus  united  together,  rather  resemble  a  single 
multiple  animal  than  an  assemblage  of  distinct 
individuals.  But  with  the  advance  of  age  this 
intimate  union  gradually  diminishes.  The 
communication  between  the  abdominal  cavi- 
ties of  the  different  polypes  whose  basal  por- 
tions reach  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  polyparv 
is  first  of  all  interrupted  by  the  ova,  with 
which  the  lower  part  of  these  cavities  becomes 
filled  (Jig.  33,  /)  ;  and  subsequently,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts,  the  wall? 
become  confused,  and  all  communication  be- 
tween the  polype  whose  abdominal  tube  is 
thus  obliterated  and  the  polype  from  which 
it  sprung  is  intercepted. 

The  polypary,  instead  of  resembling  a  tree, 
all  the  flowers  of  which  hold  together  and 
communicate  by  common  parts,  may  now  be 


compared  to  a  bouquet  made  by  cutting  off 
the  more  or  less  branched  twigs  of  a  plant 

F^.  33. 


Alcyonidium  eHegaiu, 

1,  transverse  section  of  the  body  of  one  of  the 
polypes,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  eight 
longitadinal  folds  are  attached  around  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  forming  as  many  lon^tudinal  canals 
that  extend  from  the  abdominal  ca>nty  into  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  tentacles. 

2,  transverse  section  of  the  basilar  portion  of  the 
polypary,  showing  the  continuation  of  the  abdominal 
cavities  of  the  pol^rpes  with  their  longitudinal  folds, 
and  the  germs  fillmg  them. 

and  collecting  them  in  a  bundle.  The  dif- 
ferent groups  of  polypes  united  in  the  same 
polypary  become  thus  independent  of  the 
neighbouring  groups,  and,  as  may  readily  be 
conceived,  in  time  each  polype  can  become 
individualized.* 

The  filiform  organs  (^.  41,^),  situated  be- 
low the  digestive  cavity,  are  evidently  not 
ovaria,  as  they  have  been  considered  to  be  by 
many  authors,  seeing  that  the  ova  are  formed 
elsewhere;  neither  does  M.  Milne  Edwards 
consider  that  they  can  be  seminiferous  organs, 
but  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  hepatic 
vessels. 

In  the  genus  Alcyonmm  the  zoophyte  is 
composed  o^  two  principal  portions.  The 
common  central  mass  is  of  a  coriaceous  tex- 
ture, porous,  and  somewhat  like  cork,  being 
formed  of  a  dense  substance,  which,  when  cut 
into  pieces,  feels  gritty  under  the  knife,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  earthy  spicula  diffused 
through  Its  mass.  Externally  it  consists  of 
a  reddish  granular  substance,  in  which  the 
polype  cells  are  excavated,  but  internally  it  is 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  permeated  by  numerous 
tubes  that  descend  towards  the  base  of  the 
zoophyte,  and  frequently  run  into  each  other. 
These  canals  are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid, 
and  lined  with  a  red  material  prolonged  from 
the  external  layer. 

The  polypes  which  stud  the  surface  are  as 
fine  as  hairs ;  but  still,  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  mouth,  the  vesicular  stomach,  the  muscu- 
lar envelope  of  the  animal,  the  ovary,  and  the 
glandular  organs  which  depend  from  the  base 
of  the  stomach  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of 
the  polype.     Its  whole  structure  has   been 

•  Raspail,  Polypes  d*eaux  douces. 
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well  described  by  Spix,  and  subsequently 
more  in  detail  by  Milne  Edwards  in  the  paper 
above  referred  to.  The  following  is  the  re- 
sult of  Spix's  observations. 

**  The  mouth  is  a  small  roiwded  aperture, 
which  is  very  dilatable,  and  communicates 
immediately  with  the  stomach.  The  mouth 
is  surrounded  by  eight  tentacles,  having  a 
papillary  surface,  and  thev  appear  to  contain 
mtemally  a  multitude  ot  little  air  bubbles. 
They  are  very  sensible,  for  as  soon  as  they 
are  touched  they  retract,  and  the  animal  re- 
tires into  its  cell. 

"  The  polype  is  retained  in  its  domicile  by 
a  muscular  membrane,  which  is  very  distinct 
from  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  is  almost 
cylindrical ;  it  descends  from  around  the 
mouth,  and  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  cell ; 
it  appears  to  form  the  tentacles  and  the  sto- 
mach, as  in  Actinia.  The  contraction  and 
extension  of  the  polype  is  effected  by  this 
membrane." 

For  many  days  during  which  Spix  watched 
these  polypes  he  observ«l  little  globular  bodies 
to  ascend  from  beneath  the  stomach  and  issue 
at  the  mouth.  By  pressing  gently  he  saw 
them  glide  as  by  a  little  orifice  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  by  the  same  proceeding  he  suc- 
ceeded in  pushixig  them  under  it. 

Having  raised  the  muscular  membrane  at 
the  point  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  polype,  he 
perceived  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  be- 
neath the  stomach,  seven  or  eight  globules 
contained  in  a  bent  canal  (ovary),  placed  in  a 
row.  They  gave  to  the  canal  the  appearance 
of  a  row  of  vesicles.  The  globules  are  round ; 
those  which  are  most  developed  red,  each 
enclosing  a  multitude  of  ova. 

**  When  the  animal  is  drawn  out  of  its  shell, 
by  tearing  the  muscular  membrane,  the  ovary 
detaches  itself  from  the  stomach  and  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  But  there  is  an- 
other grey  body  like  a  tail,  which  follows  the 
stomach,  and  is  attached  to  it  opposite  to  the 
ovary.  This  body  is  round,  very  thin,  and  so 
slender  that  it  does  not  fill  the  tube  in  which 
it  is  placed ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  imagine 
that  it  descends  to  the  base  of  the  zoophyte 
to  unite  with  the  rest." 

The  above  account,  it  will  be  perceived, 
agrees  very  closely,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with 
Biilne  Edwards's  description  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  Alcyonidium ;  but  the  last  mentioned 
naturalist  has  prosecuted  the  investigation  of 
these  zoophytes  still  more  minutely. 

In  the  Alcyons,  properly  so  called,  the 
vascular  system  is  very  distinctly  developed, 
and  in  Alcifomum  stellatum,  more  especially,  M. 
Milne  Edwards  was  able  to  study  it  with  faci- 
lity. In  this  species  he  was  enabled  to  detect 
opon  the  parietes  of  the  abdominal  cavity  of 
the  polype  a  variable  number  of  minute  aper- 
tures irregularly  dispersed,  which  are  in  im- 
mediate communication  with  a  system  of  ca- 
pillary canals  that  traverses  in  all  directions 
the  spongy  portion  of  the  poiypary  formed  by 
the  external  tunic  of  its  component  animals. 
For  in  this  species  it  is  very  easily  seen  that 
while  the  internal  tunic  lines  the  abdominal 


cavity  of  the  polype,  the  external  layer,  instead 
of  being  confounded  with  the  former,  as  in 


Alcyomum  ttdUthtm,  A  portion  of  the  poiypary 
divided  longitudinally,  showing  the  ramifications  of 
the  vascular  system  in  the  spongy  substance  sepa- 
rating the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  polypes ;  on  the 
parietes  of  these  cavities  the  mouths  m  many  of 
the  vessels  are  seen.    (After  MUm  Edwards.) 

the  protractile  portion  of  the  animal,  becomes 
perfectly  distinct  from  it  at  the  point  where 
It  begins  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
poiypary,  at  which  its  thickness  becomes  con- 
siderably augmented,  its  texture  spungoid, 
and  in  its  substance  are  deposited  a  number 
of  irregular  crystals,  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime  mixed  with  a  little  colouring  matter. 
In  the  tegumentary  mass  thus  formed,  the 
vascular  canals  ramify,  anastomosing  freely 
among  themselves,  so  as  to  constitute  a  vas^ 
cular  network.  These  vessels  are  formed  of 
very  attenuated  membrane  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  which  is  continuous  with  the  internal 
tunic  of  the  polypes,  and  is  perfectly  distin- 
fiuishable  from  the  dense  tissue  with  which  it 
is  surrounded.  The  distribution  of  these 
canals  b  best  displayed  by  cutting  a  thin  slice 
of  the  mass  of  the  Alcyon  and  removing  the 
crystals  with  which  it  is  filled  by  immersion 
in  some  dilute  acid;  it  is  then  seen  that  the 
canals  are  most  numerous  and  of  the  largest 
size  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
of  the  poiypary,  and  that  they  establish  fre- 
quent communications  between  the  abdominal 
cavities  of  the  different  polypes.  This  organi- 
zation evidently  establishes  a  very  intimate 
connection  between  the  different  polypes  of 
the  Alcyon.  The  fluids  with  which  their 
bodies  are  filled  must  thus  necessarily  circulate 
in  the  entire  mass  of  the  poiypary,  and  if  each 
of  the  polypes  has,  on  the  one  hand,  an  indi- 
vidual sensibility,  and  a  distinct  digestive 
cavity  on  the  other,  there  is  a  vascular  system 
common  to  them  all. 

The  Alcyons,  like  the  Alcyomdcy  are  repro- 
duced by  ova,  which  are  formed  in  membra- 
nous ovaria  of  precisely  similar  construction, 
and  also  by  gemm«,  which  in  the  Alcyon  are 
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devdoped  around  the  pre-existent  polypes, 
and  thus  augment  indefinitely  the  number  of 
individuals  united  upon  one  stock.  There  b, 
however,  a  very  important  difference  observ- 
able between  these  two  genera  of  zoophytes, 
in  other  respects  so  similar.  In  the  Aicyons 
the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  voung  polyp^  is 
not  directly  continuous  with  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  their  parent,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
intermedium  of  the  vascular  system  described 
above  that  they  are  placed  in  communication 
with  each  other;  a  modification  which  de- 
pends upon  another  difference  in  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  reproductive  gemmae.  When 
an  Aicyon  stock  is  about  to  put  forth  a  new 
branch,  the  spongy  part  of  the  polypary  (that 
portion  which  is  formed  by  the  external  tunic 
of  the  polypes  and  permeated  by  the  vascular 
network)  begins  to  increase  in  size  at  some 
determinate  point  of  its  periphery,  and  soon 
produces  a  tubercle  of  greater  or  smaller  size, 
uto  which  the  vessels  spoken  of  above  are 
continued,  and  form  numerous  anastomoses 
with  each  other.  At  this  early  period  of  de- 
velopment the  new  branch  presents  no  trace 
of  polypes,  but  its  vascular  tissue  is  neverthe- 
less already  studded  with  calcareous  crystals, 
and  exactly  resembles  that  situated  in  other 
parts  of  the  common  mass  between  the  abdo- 
minal cavities  of  the  adult  polypes.  It  must, 
therefore,  necessaiily  be  traversed  by  the  cur- 
rents which  circulate  in  the  general  vascular 
system.  On  dissecting  one  of  these  newly 
formed  branches  the  vestiges  of  young  polypes 
may  be  distinguished ;  and  if  the  sprouts  ex- 
aromed  are  still  further  advanced,  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  young  animals  within,  already 
possessing  the  form  they  will  afterwards  ex- 
nibit,  but  which  have  not  yet  established  a 
communication  with  the  exterior.  At  length, 
however,  this  communication  is  established, 
and  the  newly  formed  polype  only  differs  from 
the  pre«existmg  ones  in  its  small  size,  and  as 
it  grows  its  increase  causes  the  enlargement 
of  the  polypary  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  In 
this  case  it  is  very  evident  that  the  part  which 
gives  birth  to  the  reproductive  gemmse  is  no 
portion  of  the  individual  polypes  of  the 
Aicyon,  but  is  common  to  them  all.  The 
generative  tissue  surrounds  these  little  bein^ 
with  a  sort  of  living  sheath,  and  produces  in 
the  interior  of  its  own  substance  new  polypes, 
quite  independently  of  those  previously  in 
existence.  These  polyparies  might  therefore 
be  compared  to  a  sort  of  common  ovary,  the 
products  of  which  are  never  completely  indi- 
vidualised, but  remain  permanently  lodged  in 
its  substance,  and  minister  to  the  support  of 
its  existence  and  the  aggrandizement  of  its 
tissue. 

This  singular  mode  of  reproduction,  M. 
Milne  Edwards  observes,  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  very  diff*erent  from  that  observed  in  the 
Alcifonidium  ;  but,  on  reflection,  a  considerable 
analogy  may  be  traced  between  them.  In 
Alcyomdium  the  internal  tunic  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  fulfils  the  functions  of  an  ovary, 
and  produces  at  determinate  points  both 
gemmse  and  ova;   whilst  in  Aicyon,  on  the 


contrary,  while  the  internal  membranous  layer 
gives  birth  to  ova,  the  gemmse  are  developed 
elsewhere,  firom  the  canals  which  permeate  the 
common  mass.  But  the  membrane  which 
forms  tliese  canals,  and  which  is  the  seat  of 
this  kind  of  vegetative  reproduction,  is  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  interned  tunic;  and 
hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  may 
fulfil  analogous  functions. 

CoRALLiDA. — The  cortical  pofypet,  as  they 
have  been  named  by  authors,  mainly  differ 
from  the  Alcyonidse  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  fleshy  cortex  which  constitutes  the 
common  polypary,  instead  of  being  merely 
indurated  by  tne  deposition  of  earthy  spicula 
in  its  interior,  secretes  for  itself  a  solid  central 
axis,  upon  the  ramifications  of  which  it  is 
spread  out,  and  thus  enabled  to  form  itself 
into  arborescent  expansions,  of  dimensions 
such  as  would  be  quite  unattainable  without 
this  arrangement.  The  composition  of  this 
central  axis  varies  in  different  genera ;  some- 
times it  is  dense  and  stony  (Lithcphuta) ; 
sometimes  flexible,  and  composed  of  a  homy 
substance  (Keratophyta) ;  this  difference  is, 
however,  of  no  physiological  importance,  for 
very  frequently  the  two  substances  are  se- 
creted in  the  same  individual  in  different  por* 
tions  of  its  substance.  The  ^olid  element  in 
the  Lithophyta  is  carbonate  of  liuie ;  in  the 
Keratophyta  it  is  concrete  albumen. 

*'  A  species  of  Oorgonia,  of  a  black  colour 
and  high  polish,  like  black  sealing-wax  (AnU" 

Fig.  35. 


Branch  of  Gorgonia  Umbracvlum  tUghdy  magniJUd. 

pathesf),  examined  by  Mr.  Hatchett*,  was 
found,  by  immersion  in  dilute  nitric  acid  du- 
ring 28  days,  gradually  to  become  transparent 
and  of  a  bright  brownish  yellow.  In  this 
softened  state  it  was  steeped  two  days  in 
water,  and  was  then  opened  longitudinally ; 
by  this  the  whole  structure  became  apparent, 
and  consisted  of  thin  coats  or  tubes  of  a 
beautiful  transparent  membrane,  which  be- 
ginning from  a  central  point  gradually  be- 
came larger,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  receded  from  the  centre.  These  mem- 
branes were  so  delicate  that  the  fibrous  tex- 
ture could  scarcely  be  discerned. 

The  acid  in  which  these  had  been  steeped 
was  tinged  of  a  very  pale  yellow.  Ammonia 
being  added  changed  it  to  a  deep  yellow  or 
orange  colour ;  but  the  transparency  of  the 
liquor  was  not  disturbed  by  this  or  any  other 
precipitants  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
former  experiments. 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1800. 
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Gargonia  mMHt,     A  tmaU  detached  portion  magnified. 


When  this  Gorgonia  was  exposed  to  a  red 
beat,  it  crackled  and  emitted  a  thick  smoke, 
with  the  smell  of  burnt  horn.  The  shape 
was  soon  destroyed,  and  a  compact  coal  re- 
mained. By  continuing  the  red  heat,  a  very 
small  portion  of  white  matter  was  obtained, 
which,  as  &r  as  the  quantity  would  allow, 
proved  to  be  muriate  of  soda  with  some 
carbonate  of  the  same. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  on  certain 
Gorgonise,  such  as  Ceratophyla,  Flabellum 
suberosa,  pectinata,  and  setosa,  were  not  a 
little  remarkable ;  for  when  the  two  portions 
which  compose  these  Gorgonise,  viz.  the 
horny  stem  and  the  cortical  substance  with 
which  it  is  coated,  were  examined  separately, 
it  was  proved,  — 

I  St,  That  the  stems  of  these  Gorgonise  con- 
sist of  a  substance  analogous  to  horn,  and 
that  the  homy  matter  contains  a  quantity  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  but  scarcely  any  of  the 
carbonate. 

2d,  That  the  cortical  part  consists  prin- 
cipally of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  with  very 
little  or  none  of  the  phosphate ;  and  the  car- 
bonate is  deposited  in  ana  upon  a  soft  flexible 
membranaceous  substance,  which  seems  much 
to  approach  the  nature  of  cuticle. 

llie  coral  of  commerce,  Corallium  rtibrum, 
is,  perhaps,   one    of  the   most    interesting 


examples  of  this  division  of  Polypiferous 
zoophytes.  In  its  living  state  this  animal 
resembles  a  short  stunted  tree  fixed  to  the 
surface  of  the  rock  by  a  broadly  expanded 
base,  from  which  it  rises,  at  first  with  a  single 
stem  of  varying  magnitude,  which  soon  di- 
vides into  branches  so  as  to  resemble  a  leaf- 
less shrub  rising  to  the  height  of  about  18 
inches.  The  central  axis  of  the  coral  is  of 
stony  hardness,  insomuch,  indeed,  that  to  this 
circumstance  it  owes  its  principal  value  in 
commerce,  on  account  of  the  high  polish  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  In  the  growing  coral 
this  stony  centre  is  entirely  invested  with  a 
fleshy  cortex  that  constitutes  the  living  por- 
tion of  the  zoophyte  whereby  the  central 
stem  is  deposited,  and  the  whole  external 
surface  is  studded  at  intervals  with  polypes, 
in  structure  exactly  resembling  those  of  the 
Alcyonids,  both  m  the  number  of  their 
arms  and  general  structure.  During  the  au- 
tumnal months  gemmules  are  formed  in  the 
ovaria  of  these  polypes,  which  are  described 
as  being  at  first  white,  but  afterwards  of  a 
bright  red  colour ;  these  detach  themselves 
separately  from  the  little  white  groups  with 
which  they  were  originally  connected  by  fila- 
ments or  umbilical  cords.  They  escape  thus 
into  the  body  of  the  polype,  behind  its  sto- 
mach, where  they  are  seen  .to  be  perfectly 
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free,  and  change  their  position  by  means  of 
their  vibratile  cilia.  When  the  polypes  are 
expanded,  the  sea-water  has  a  vree  passage 
through  the  stomach  to  the  gemmules,  which 
receive  new  vigour  from  its  influence,  and 
they  advance  towards  the  open  posterior  part 
of  the  stomach,  become  entangled  in  its  aper- 
ture, pass  through  the  stomach,  and  escape 
through  the  mouth.  They  then  move  about, 
by  means  of  their  cilia,  in  search  of  a  place 
where  to  fix  and  develope  themselves. 

The  stony  branches  of  the  Coral  are  suffi- 
ciently short  and  strong  to  resist  the  violence 


of  the  sea,  which  otherwise  would  break  so 
fragile  a  substance,  but  in  the  Gorgonise  and 
Antipathes  the  ramifications  are  so  long  and 
slender,  that  they  would  inevitably  be  broken 
by  the  movements  of  the  surrounding  water, 
were  it  not  that  the  nature  of  their  central 
axis  is  materially  modified.  This  part  of  their 
structure  is  therefore  very  considerably  modified 
in  its  texture,  and  being  composed  of  flexible 
materials  is  enabled  to  bend  beneath  the  passing 
current  and  rise  again  uninjured,  while  in  the 
Isis  Hippurit  {fig,  37)  a  similar  result  is  ob- 
tained by  combming  the  horny  and  calcareous 


Fig.  37. 
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matter  in  alternate  joints.  In  these  latter 
polyparies,  however,  although  their  central 
axes  are  principally  composed  of  corneous 
substance  disposed  in  concentric  layers,  the 
living  cortex  itself  is  full  of  granules  of  a  cal- 
careous nature  mixed  with  colouring  matter 
that  varies  in  diflerent  genera,  and  as  this 
cortex  dries  in  a  thick  layer  upon  the  central 
stem  when  the  Gorgonia  is  removed  out  of 
the  water,  the  varieties  of  colour  exhibited 
by  these  zoophytes  is  conspicuous  even  in 
our  cabinets.  Cavolini*  prosecuted  for  two 
successive  years,  1784  and  1785,  his  researches 
on  the  structure  of  Gorgoma  verrucosa  (Lam.), 
*  Abhandlnng  neber  Pflanzen-thiere,  p.  48. 


and  found  the  anatomy  of  the  polypes  dis- 
persed over  the  surface  of  each  branch  to  be 
similar  to  that  described  above  as  common  to 
the  Alcyonidse  and  Coral;  he  detected  the 
position  of  the  ovaria  at  the  base  of  each 
polype,  and  observed  that  the  ova  were  dis- 
charged through  eight  small  oviducts  that 
open  between  the  bases  of  the  eight  tenta- 
cula.  These  ova  he  describes  as  ciliated 
gemmules  which,  on  their  escape,  swim  to 
and  fro  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  asserts 
that  he  saw  a  portion  of  Gorgonia,  only  eight 
inches  high,  discharge  ninety  of  these  in  the 
space  of  an  hour  from  the  different  polypes 
studding  its  surface. 
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BlADREPORiDiB :  Madrephyllidje. —  The 
next  group  of  Poiypiferous  zoophytes  niay 
Tery  properly  be  called  Madreporvgenous, 
seeing  tbat  it  is  by  their  agency  that  vast 
nmsses  of  calcareous  matter  are  constantly  in 
process  of  deposition,  which  by  their  immense 
accumulation  not  only  form  coral  reefs  and 
islands  in  tropical  seas,  but  have  powerfully 
cootriboted  to  modify  the  face  of  our  planet. 
The  manner  in  which  these  huge  territories 
of  newly  formed  land  are  constructed  by  the 
silent  labours  of  these  bumble  beings  is  now 
tolerably  well  understood.*  In  climates 
where  the  heat  is  intense,  in  enclosed  and 
tranquil  bays,  the  sa&igenous  eorals  ave  found 
to  grow  upon  submarine  rocks,  which  they 
eocrust  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  upon 
gentle  declivities  and  where  the  sea  is  snal- 
k>w,  that  the  largest  masses  of  madrepores 
are  met  with.  In  quiet  water  they  spread 
extensively,  otherwise  they  only  construct 
small  masses  formed  by  species  which  suffer 
least  from  the  agitation  of  the  waves^ 

It  is  asserted  that  some  reeh  rise  icom 
immenne  depths  like  perpendicular  wiillsy  hut,, 
although  it  is  true  that  such  reef&  exist,,  they 
are  not  formed  exclusively  of  madreporic 
rock,  for  the  madreporygenous  polypes  can 
only  exist  at  depths  where  they  enjoy  the 
influences  of  li^t  and  air,  and  consequently 
could  not  poasibly  grow  at  1000  or  1200  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  sea,  which  breaks 
(Momly  upon  sueh  peefs,  would  ine^otably 
destroy  them,  if  they  alone  composed  the  cliffs; 
but  the  htct  ia,  tltel  sheltered  from  the  waves 
in  the  hollows  of  pre-existing  rocks,  they  con- 
tribute to  increase  their  bulk. 

Corals  Ibnnd  upon  elevated  tracts  ef  the 
Sooth  Sea  islands  and  Australia  have  no 
doubt  beeo  tbrowu  up  by  volcanic  agency, 
which  raised  the  bottom  of  the  sea  where 
th^were  fonnedi 

When,  under  the  shelter  t>f  submarine  rocks, 
polypes  have  raised  their  abodes  to  the  surface, 
they  remain  uncovered  for  a  little  time  during 
the  lowest  tide.  Storms  turn  up  firom  the  bot- 
toms of  theshallow  waters'sand  and  mud,  which 
become  entangled  and  fixed  in  the  interstices 
of  the  madrepores,  so  that  the  summit  of  this 
new  island  comes  to  remain  continually  above 
the  surface,  and  the  waves  can  no  more  de- 
stroy what  they  have  contributed  to  construct ; 
its  circumference  gradually  enlai]ges,  and  its 
edges  grow  higher  by  the  addition  of  fi^sh 
sand.  According  to  the  direction  of  the 
winds  or  currents  it  mav  remain  long  bar- 
ren, but  if  by  the  action  of  these  two  causes, 
the  germs  of  vegetation  are  brought  to  it 
firom  neighbouring  coasts,  it  becomes  covered 
with  verdurcj  by  the  gradual  decay  of  which 
vegetable  soil  accumulates,  until  at  length  it 
becomes  fitted  for  the  abode  even  or  man 
himself. 

To  describe  idl  the  various  forms  of  the 
madreporygenous  xoophytes  would  be  useless, 
even  were  it  possible  within  the  limits  p^- 
mitted  to  us ;  we  shall  therefore  content  our- 

•  Qnoy  et  Gaunard,  Voyage  de  rUraniflk 
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selves  with  selecting  those  genera  which  have 
been  most  attentively  examined,  and  from 
their  history  the  reader  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  clear  insight  into  the 
economy  of  the  rest.  Throughout  the  entire 
series  the  vital  agent  will  be  lound  to  present 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  sofb,  gelatinous  crust 
wherewith  the  exterior  of  the  polypary,  what- 
ever may  be  its  shape,  is  closely  invested,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  calcareous  par- 
ticles are  gradually  deposited  in  its  cellular 
interstices,  and  thus  moulded  into  form.  Ex- 
ternally this  living  cortex  is  generally  studded 
with  polypes  lodged  in  cells  excavated  in  the 
polypary,  the  forms  of  which  are  indicative  of 
the  species. 

The  FunguB,  although  their  calcareous 
skeletons  are  to  be  met  with  io  every  cabinet, 
have  never,  as  fiur  as  we  are  aware,  been 
brought  to  our  shores  in  their  recent  state; 
and  accordingly  their  living  condition  has 
been  very  erroneously  described  by  several 
modem  writers.  The  dried  framework  of  the 
JTungia  agaricifirmis  owes  ito  name  to  its  si- 
militude to  a  mushroom,  which  it  closely  re- 
sembles. In  shape  it  is.  a  circular  disc,  the 
inferior  surface  of  which  is  flat,  and  rough, 
and  granular,  while  superiorly  it  is  convex,  its 
upper  sur&ce  bein^  arranged  in  broad  cal- 
careous lamellse,  which  radiate  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  the  mass  (Jig.  38). 
According  to  Forskal.^,.  when  in  a  living 
state,  the  whole  superficies  of  the  Fun^ 
is  covered  over  with  a  thin  gelatinous  layer,, 
which  dipping  in  between  the  radiating  la^ 
mellas  coat  every  part  of  the  calcareous  sur- 
&ce,  but  without  any  lH>lype  or  appearance  of 
tentacula.  The  gelatinous  coat,  indeed,  seems 
exactly  to  represent  the  living  crust  of  the 
sponges,  being  entirely  destitute  of  anything 
like  a  stomachal  cavity,  and  apparently  nou- 
rished altogether  by  its  general  surface,  which 
must  appropriate  nutriment  from  the  sur^. 
rounding  water.  The  living  film  which  thus 
encrusts  the  Fungia  is  the  only  agent  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  beautiful 
calcareous  basis  that  supports  it,  each  particle 
of  which,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  circumam- 
bient element,  is  added,  by  interstitial  depositi^ 
to  the  growing  fabric,  which  is  thus  built  up 
in  the  regular  form  belonging  to  the  species* 
The  upper  surface  of  the  living  animal  has 
been  observed  to  be  provided  with  bubbles  of 
air;  apparently  secreted  by  the  living  film  ill 
which  it  Ls  imprisoned.  These  bubbles  seem 
to  have  no  regularity  of  arrangement,  but 
nevertheless  play  an  important  part  in  pre^ 
serving  the  Fungia  from  destruction  ;  for  the 
mass  being  in  its  adult  state  unattached  to 
a/ay  foreign  body,  is  of  course  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  every  passing  wave,  which,  taking  it 
up,  might  capsize  it,  and  thus  bury  its  upper 
surfiice  in  the  sand;  but  the  air  bubbles 
placed  there,  as  it  were  in  anticipation  of 
such  an  accident,  aeting  the  part  of  floats,^ 
always  by  their  buoyancy  keep  the  living 
side  uppermost,  and   allow  the  creature  tQ 

•  Flora  (Egyptiaco-Arabica;  Hauniae,  1776. 
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FunffUu    A  portion  of  the  calcareoui  bant  fuu  been  denuded  of  the  gdatmou*  coating.    {AfUr  I\fnkaL) 


settle  down  again  at  the  bottom  in  its  right 
position. 

The  living  gelatinous  crust  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  lamella  is  not  merely  a  su- 
perficial investment,  as  it  has  been  described 
by  some  writers,  but,  as  will  be  proved  here- 
aner,  enters  essentially  into  the  formation  of 
the  substance  of  the  stony  mass,  upon  the 
component  parts  of  which  it  exerts  a  vital 
influence. 

The  Fungia  described  above  inhabits  the 
Red  Sea,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  tenta- 
cular appendages  ;  but  the  generality  of  those 
brought  from  tropical  climates  have  their 
upper  surface  covered  with  numerous  cylin- 
drical tentacula  (Jig.  39),  which,  when  ex- 
panded, give  it  verv  much  the  appearance  of 
a  true  Actinia.  When  these  tentacula  are 
touched,  they  shrink,  and  partially  hide  them- 
selves between  the  radiating  lamellse.  The 
stony  polypary  has  in  this  species  been  proved 
to  be  m  reality  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the 
animal's  body,  the  soft  parts  of  which  cover 
the  lower  surface  as  well  as  the  upper,'  and 
even  form  a  fleshy  rin^  around  the  margin  of 
the  disc,  giving  the  idea  of  the  foot  of  an 
Actinia. 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  there  is 
an  oval  aperture  (Jig.  39),  which  has  been 
regarded  as  the  creature's  mouth ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  stomachal  cavity. 
The  tentacula  of  some  species  are  so  large, 
that  they  look  something  like  leeches ;  they 
have,  however,  no  termmal  orifice,  as  those 
of  the  Actiniae  have,  but  seem  to  fill  them- 


selves with  water  by  a  kind  of  interstitial 
absorption. 

The  polype-like  investment  of  a  Fungia  of 
this  description  *  is  fleshy,  membranous,  and 
flattened,  generally  circular  or  oval,  having  in 
its  centre  an  elongated  opening ;  the  animal  is 
thicker  at  this  part  than  at  the  circumference. 
The  Fungia  then  is  a  broad  polype,  slightly 
fringed  around  its  margin,  and  secreting,  by  its 
inferior  surface,  calcareous  matter,  imitating 
all  the  natural  forms  of  the  animal,  and  even 
its  accidental  positions.  All  the  septa  are  tri- 
angular, much  thicker  at  their  base  than  at 
the  summit,  where  the  fleshy  crust  is  so  thin, 
that  if  the  polype  is  colourless  it  is  im- 
perceptible; but  it  is  distinct  in  coloured 
species.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  laminas  are 
little  tubercles,  which,  penetrating  the  fleshy 
folds  of  the  animal,  cause  it  to  adhere  so 
firmly  to  the  calcareous  basis,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detach  it,  except  by  piecemeal.  In 
the  natural  state,  the  mouth  ot  the  polype  is 
prominent,  but  it  does  not  project  beyond  the 
fissure  which  contains  it ;  at  the  least  touch 
the  whole  creature  contracts,  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  no  animal.  During 
growth,  as  the  laminae  become  more  elevated, 
the  interstices  are  gradually  filled  up  from  the 
bottom  ;  but  the  increase  of  the  Fun^a  in 
thickness  is  very  limited,  as,  in  fact,  is  its 
lateral  extent,  the  diameter  rarely  exceeding 
six  or  seven  inches. 

Generally  the  gemmules  of  Fungise  are  de- 
veloped upon  the  sand,  without,  however,  ad- 
*  Quoy  et  Gaimard,  Voyage  de  ITTranie. 
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hering  to  it;  Bometimes  they  are  fixed  to 
cyther  madrepores  by  an  elongated  pedicle, 
and  occaaionaNy,  as  we  learn  from  a  recent 
author,  grow  from  the  substance  of  the  parent 
xoopbyte.  His  account  is  as  follows  :  — 
**  The  specimens  of  FungM  which  I  have 
•iRB  genmlly  lie  in  hollows  of  reefs,  where 
|IM|^  are  in  some  d^ree  protected  from  the 
mora  Hoknt  agitation  of  the  sea  by  the  sur- 


rounding portions  of  branching  coral  which 
enclose  the  hollows,  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  sea-water  fi-ee  access  through  their  in- 
terstices. It  appears  that  althou^  the  older 
and  larger  individuals  are  quite  unattached 
and  present  no  mark  of  former  attachment, 
yet  that  in  the  young  state  they  are  fixed 
sometimes  to  rocks,  and  frequently  to  the 
dead  remains  of  their  own  species ;  in  this 


Fig.  39. 


Fungia  actinifc 


{AJUt  Qiunf  et  Gcdmard,') 


State  they  grow  upon  a  footstalk,  and  gene- 
rally remain  attached  till  they  acquire  the 
size  of  nearlv  an  inch  in  diameter,  wnen  they 
separate  at  the  top  of  the  peduncle." 

''At  this  time  the  coral,  when  divested  of 
the  fleshy  part,  shows  a  circular  opening  be* 
neath,  through  which  the  radiatine  plates  of 
the  upper  sur&ce  are  visible.  In  a  short 
time  a  deposit  of  coral  matter  takes  place, 
which  cicatrises  the  opening,  the  marks  of 
which,  however,  can  be  trac^  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  at  length  the  increase  of  this  de- 
podty  whidi  continues  with  the  growth  of  the 
anima],  entirely  obliterates  all  appearance  of 
it.  It  wHl  not  appear  surprising  tnat  this  cir- 
cumstance should  hitherto  have  been  un- 
noticed, when  it  is  recollected  that  it  has 
very  rarely  occurred  to  naturalists  to  visit  the 


places  of  their  growth,  and  that  to  general 
collectors  the  smaller  specimens  would  appear 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  preserving  and 
bringing  home." 

"  The  sheltered  situation  in  which  the  Fungia 
are  found  are  particularly  well  adapted  to 
their  nature,  as  they  would  be  liable  to  injury 
if  they  were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  a 
stormy  sea ;  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  attached  in  the  young  state  is  a  beau- 
tiful provision  of  nature  for  their  preservation 
at  that  period,  as  from  their  light  weight, 
when  first  developed,  they  would,  if  unat- 
tached, be  exposed  to  great  injury,  even  by  a 
slight  agitation  of  the  water.  I  nave  also  to 
remark  upon  this  fact,  that  the  Funciw.  while 
attached,  agree  in  every  respect  with  Lamarck's 
genus  CaryopAyftia,  more  especially  in  their 
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early  state,  when  the  radiating  plates  are  first 
developed.  At  this  time  their  upper  discs 
are  scarcely  larger  than  the  stem,  but  they 
soon  begin  to  spread,  and  show  indications  of 
their  characteristic  form.  There  are  many 
instances  of  smaller  individuals  remaining 
fixed  to  large  ones  in  a  living  state,  and  such 
specimens  are  not  unfrequent  in  collections 
of  corals.  But  in  all  cases  that  I  have  seen, 
the  younger  ones  are  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  old  one,  and  I  believe  them  to  be 
cases  of  accidental  attachment." 

<*  In  Ellis's  Zoophytes  (p.  146)  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  quoted  from  Rumphius,  in 
regard  to  the  animal  of  F,  ogarici/brHiu,  *  The 
more  elevated  folds  or  plaits  have  borders 
like  the  denticulated  edge  of  needlework  lace; 
these  are  covered  with  innumerable  oblong 
vesicles,  formed  of  a  gelatinous  substance, 
which  appear  alive  under  water,  and  may  be 
observed  to  move  like  an  insect.*  1  have  ob- 
served these  radiating  folds  of  the  animal,  which 
secrete  the  lamellae,  and  which  shrink  between 
them  when  the  animal  contracts  itself  on  being 
disturbed.  They  are  constantly  moving  in  tre- 
mulous undulations,  but  the  vesicles  appeared 
to  me  to  be  air  vessels  placed  along  the  edges 
of  the  folds  ;  and  tlie  vesicles  disappeared 
when  the  animal  was  touched.** 

"  This  arrangement  of  air  vessels  would  very 
materially  assist  in  keeping  uppermost  the 
convex  disc  of  the  coral,  and  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  young  polype  at  the  time  of 
separation,  and  subsequently  in  keeping  it 
upon  the  surface  of  its  sandy  bed  ;  or  if  they 
were  moved  by  a  sudden  roll  of  the  sea, 
which  would  lift  even  the  most  ponderous 
and  possibly  convey  them  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, they  would  be  again  deposited  in  their 
natural  position.  That  they  have  no  power  of 
turning  themselves  I  proved,  during  a  sojourn 
of  six  weeks  at  Tahiti,  by  placing  a  healthy 
specimen  with  its  upper  surface  downwards, 
during  which  time  it  remained  in  the  position 
placed,  and  the  vitality  of  the  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  rock  u|>on  whicn  it  was  laid 
was  destroyed.  In  Futigia  limacma  I  have 
seen  instances  where  the  coral,  having  been 
accidentally  rilaced  and  permanently  fixed  in 
such  unusual  positions,  has  adapted  itself  to 
its  new  situation,  by  increasing  upon  its  edges, 
and  forming  a  new  convex  surface." 

"  As  long  as  the  young  Fungia  retains  the 
form  of  a  Caryophyllia,  it  is  entirely  enveloped 
by  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal ;  but  as  the 
upper  disc  of  the  coral  spreads  and  it  assumes 
its  characteristic  form,  the  pedicle  is  left 
naked,  and  the  soft  part  extends  only  to  the 
line  where  the  separation  afterwards  takes 
place." 

"  I  consider  the  cases  in  which  young  Fungi» 
are  found  fixed  to  the  under  side  of  others  of 
the  same  species  to  arise  from  the  accidental 
attachment  of  the  young  polype  when  de- 
tached from  its  parent,  and  by  the  motion  of 
the  water  floated  underneath  a  larger  one  of 
its  own  species,  the  edges  of  which  were  not 
MO  even  as  to  touch  the  rock  or  coral  on 
^bich  it  rested  at  every  part  of  its  surface. 


In  such  cases  the  sofl  parts  of  the  older  spe^ 
cimen  would  continue  to  cover  the  short  stem 
of  the  younger  individual,  and  hence  its  se- 
paration from  its  pedicle  would  be  prevented." 

The  genus  PoiyphylUa  is,  in  its  eaaentiai 
structure,  closely  allied  to  the  Fungiae  described 
above,  but  the  upper  surface  of  its  stony  poly.* 
pary,  instead  of  beingfuroished  with  lamdlae,  all 
diverging  from  the  same  centre,  is  covered  with 
numerous  smaller  lamins,  diverging  from  differ- 
ent centres,  but  generally  arranged  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  long  axis  of  the  polypary.  In  the 
living  state  all  the  superficies  of  a  Polyphyllia 
are  covered  with  numerous  polypes,  the  bodies 
of  which  are  confluent  at  their  mai^ns.  Their 
mouths  are  placed  without  any  regular  order, 
but  open  here  and  there  in  the  depressioDS 
that  separate  the  numerous  laminae ;  they  are 
of  an  oval  or  roundish  form,  and  slightly 
fringed  around  their  margins,  but  without  any 
tentaculau  These  latter  are  dbtributed  over 
the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  compound 
animal,  and  seem  to  be  formed  by  prolongations 
of  the  fleshy  substance  which  covers  the  more 
prominent  lamelUe,  but  present  no  appearance 
of  being  arranged  round  a  given  centre.  When 
taken  out  of  the  water  theydisappear,  shrink- 
ing between  the  laminte.  The  polypes  them- 
selves in  their  structure  resemble  those  of  the 
other  Anthozoa,  presenting  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  a  stomach  and  ovigerous  filaments. 

Very  nearly  related  to  the  Fungise  are  tlie 
Meandrma  (Jig,  40),  the  polyparies  of  which 

rtg.  40. 


A  Meandriha  cerebriformis. 

B.  A  portion  magnified,  showing  the  polypes  oc- 
cupying the  bottom  of  the  f\irrow8.  iA/Ur  Qncy  ei 
Gatmard.) 

are  globular,  their  suriaccs  being  grooved  with 
sinuous  furrows,  the  meanderings  of  which 
give  name  to  the  genus.  The  Meandrinse 
nave  all  a  determinate  growth  which  they  do 
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not  exceed,  and  conseqaeiitly  their 
are  always  separate,  and  not  agglomerated  like 
those  of  Madrepores,  Astrese,  &c,  which  grow 
indefinitely.  The  polypes  of  Meandrinae  oc- 
cupy the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  and  are  v»- 
rioiuiljr  coloured  in  different  indiyiduals.  When 
attentively  examined,  they  are  seen  to  form 
membranous  expansions,  which 
cover  the  lamellaei  of  the  ambu- 
lacra but  rarely  mount  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridges,  the  white- 
ness of  which  indicates  the  line  of 
aeparatioD  between  the  different 
rows  of  polypes.  They  are,  in 
fiict,  Caryophyliise  or  Fungice 
much  elongated.  They  secrete, 
fitm  all  parts  of  their  body,  a 
mucoaity  so  abundant  that,  on 
reversing  the  mass,  it  runs  off 
like  albumen.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  Agarics  and  Pavoniae. 
When  exposed  to  the  sun  the 
fiving  part  becomes  black  by  pu- 
treraction* 

On  splitting  the  globular  stony  polypary  of 
a  Meandrina,  the  mode  of  its  growth  is  very 
beantifully  demonstrated.  Commencing  at  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  the  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter  is  seen  to  have  progressed  r^ularly  in 
all  directions,  hyer  after  layer,  like  the  coats 
of  an  onion,  every  stratum  having,  of  course, 
in  turn  been  the  outer  surface  of  the  polypary 
and  marked  with  the  same  sinuosities  or  con- 
▼ohitions  as  are  exhibited  by  the  existing  ex- 
terior, affording  a  very  striking  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  growth  common  to  all  the  litho- 
phytous  zoophytes,  and  of  the  mathematical 
predaton  with  which  they  build  their  wonder- 
M  edifices. 

We  are  progressively  conducted  through 
various  intermediate  species  of  laminated  zoo- 
phyteB  firom  the  broadly  extended  disc  of 
Fungia  and  the  diffuse  surface  of  Meandrina 
to  more  concentrated  forms  of  these  lithogenic 
polypes.  In  Turbinolia  (/^.  41],  for  example^ 
the  superior  laminiferons  disc  is  evidently  an 
approximation  to  the  structure  of  the  real 
polype-bearing  cells  of  Caryophyllia  (J^, 
42),  where   the  stony  pohpary    is  made  up 

Fig.U. 


species  already  described  ;  the  principal  difier- 
ence  between  them  being  in  the  number  of 
the  tentacula,  correspon£ng  to  that  of  the 
radiating  lamellae,  wherewith  their  bases  cor- 
respond, which,  in  the  many-armed  species, 

2^.42. 


CaryophfUia  foMoculaia.    A 
hat  been  denuded. 


of  the  calcareoui  poiypary 
[After  Qnoy  et  Gurnard.^     , 


are  numerous.  Another  important  circum- 
stance in  the  economy  of  these  races  of  zoo- 
phytes is,  that  the  radiating  lamellae  contained 
m  the  abdominal  cavity  situated  beneath  the 
stomach  are  progressively  calcified  from  be- 
low upwards,  and  thus  become  converted  into 
stony  plates  instead  of  membranous  septa, 
so  that  on  making  a  section  of  these  polv« 
paries  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  the  cells, 
each  cell  presents  the  appearance  repre- 
sented in^.  43  ;  and  even  in  fossil  polyparies. 


TmrbiaoUa  njfrcu    (Afht  Qncnf  et  Oamard.)] 

of  infinite  numbers  of  distinct  cells  united 
to  each  other  by  an  interposed  calcareous  ce- 
ment, and  every  one  ot  them  containing  a 
maoy-armed  polype,  the  essential  structure  of 
vhich  is  similar  to  that  of  the  eight-armed 


Section  »f  cc^areou* polypary  of  Aetrea  almormalts. 
(After  Quoyet  Gaimard.) 

where  the  whole  substance  of  the  mass  has 
become  solidified,  the  original  radiating  laminae 
are  permanently  conspicuous,  as  many  a  mar- 
bte  chimffey-^iece  will  testify.  In  their  living 
state  the  polypes  inhabiting  these  cells  are 
most  variously  and  gorgeously  coloured,  so 
that  when  protruded  they  are  indescribably 
beautiful,  resembling  the  flowers  that  adorn 
the  gayest  parterres  in  our  gardens.  Yet  if 
such  be  the  interest  of  this  spectacle,  even  to 
the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer  who  amuses 
himself  by  contemplating  the  indications  of  life 
exhibited  by  a  little  patch  of  a  coral  reef,  what 
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must  be  the  Feelings  excited  in  the  niind  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
« these  silent  agents  in  the  economy  of  our 
world  I  Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  the 
stupendous  scene  which  the  mental  eye  may 
view  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Vast  dis- 
tricts of  the  globe  spread  over  with  a  carpet 
of  this  living  crust,  studded,  as  thickly  as  are 
our  fields  with  grass,  with  hungry  flowers  of 
every  various  hue  —  all  actively  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  great  progressive  work  —  de- 
positing, with  unobtrusive  diligence,  from  age 
to  age,  the  chalky  masses  we  have  been  de- 
scribiog — slowly,  but  unremittingly,  the  mighty 
fabric  grows,  until  at  length  it  peers  into  the 
world  above  the  waves  which  nourished  it, 
and  forms  a  land  where  all  before  was  sea, 
soon  to  be  peopled  with  fit  occupants,  or  pos- 
sibly by  the  volcano's  breath  upheaved  into 
the  clouds,  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  country 
like  our  own,  from  which  intelligence  may 
pour  forth  to  irradiate  the  world  I 

Pennatulid£.  —  The  Pennatulse,  or  Sea- 
pens,  are  distinguished  by  Cuvier  from  the 
other  families  of  cortical  polyps  under  the  title 
of  **  Polypiers  nageurs,"  or  swimming  Poly- 
paries,  and  are  remarkable  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  although  they  possess  an  internal 
calcareous  support,  they  are  not  attached 
to  foreign  bodies,  but  seem  at  liberty  to  swim 
about  in  the  sea.  The  Pennatulse,  properly 
so  called,  several  species  of  which  are  met 
with    on  our  own  shores  (fig*  44),  have  a 

Fig,  44. 


PeruuUula  gritea.    {After  Blainville,) 

central  stony  axis,  coated  over  its  greater 
part  with  a  thick  living  cortex,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  presents  a  somewhat  fibrous 
arrangement,  and  is  capable  of  movements  of 
contraction  siifiiciently  forcible  to  permit  of 
locomotion.  The  lower  portion  of  the  stem, 
which  strikingly  resembles  the  barrel  of  a  quill, 
is  entirely  denuded  of  this  living  crust,  and 
when  found  in  the  bays  upon  our  const,  this 
part  is  generally  stuck  into  the  mud  at  the 


bottom  like  a  p^  into  an  inkstand;  whilst  the 
two  upper  thirds  of  the  stem  are  furnished  on 
each  side  with  broad  lateral  appendages,  com- 
parable to  the  barbs  of  a  quill,  from  the  mar- 
gins of  which  are  protruded  the  rows  of  polypes 
which  minister  to  the  support  of  the  common 
body  of  this  compound  animal.  The  lateral 
barbs  are  supported  by  calcareous  spicula  de- 
veloped in  their  interior  and  imbedded  in  their 
fleshy  substance,  but  having  no  other  connec- 
tion with  the  central  stem. 

In  other  genera  the  alary  appendages  are 
without  any  internal  spines,  or  sometimes  en- 
tirely wanting,  in  which  case  the  polypes  are 
situated  upon  the  stem  itself. 

In  Renilla  the  body  consists  of  a  broad 
kidney-shaped  disc  without  any  barbs,  the 
polj^pes  in  this  case  being  distributed  over  one 
surface  of  the  disc,  and  in  VeretiUum  the  pol>  p&- 
bearing  part  is  a  cylindrical  finger-shaped  mass. 
The  central  axis  in  both  the  last-named  genera 
contains  but  little  calcareous  matter,  and  in 
the  whole  family  the  individual  polypes  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Alcyonidas  in  their  or« 
ganisation.  In  VeretUlum  the  substance  of  the 
general  mass  is  excavated  into  wide  canals  that 
extend  in  the  direction  of  the  central  axis 
of  the  body,  and  terminate  in  wider  cavities 
within  the  lesser  obtuse  extremity; 

Many  of  the  Pennatulidae  are  eminently 
phosphorescent. 

The  polypes  of  this  group  of  cortical  aoo- 
phytes  have  eight  pinnated  arms,  and  seem  to 
be  organised  upon  the  same  pkn  as  those  of 
the  Corallidte. 

AcTiNiADJE.  — The  Actinitp,  or  Sea-ane- 
monies,  so  common  on  our  coasts,  known  also 
by  the  name  of  **  fleshy  polypes,"  are  evidently 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  family,  but  in- 
stead of  secreting  a  calcareous  polypary  have 
their  bodies  entirely  composed  of  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance which,  in  appearance  at  least,  is  not 
very  remote  from  muscular  fibre.  The  ordinary 
Actiniae  are  of  a  conical  form,  the  base  of  the 
cone  forming  a  strong  sucker,  whereby  they 
attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies,  while,  at 
the  opposite  extremity,  which  is  truncated,  is 
the  opening  of  the  mouth,  surroupded  with 
several  rows  of  retractile  tentacula,  wherewith 
they  seize  their  prey.  They  often  elongate 
their  bodies,  and,  remaining  fixed  by  their 
base,  they  stretch  from  side  to  side  as  if  to 
seek  for  food  at  a  distance,  and  when  thus 
stretched  out  they  are  very  flexible  and  trans- 
parent, but  shrink  on  being  irritated,  and 
contract  themselves  so  firmly  that  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  distinguihh  them  from  the 
surface  to  which  they  are  attached.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  they  can  change  their 
place  bv  gliding  upon  their  base;  or  detaching 
themselves  entirely,  they  become  swollen  by 
the  imbibition  of  water,  and  thus  being  rendered 
nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  sur- 
rounding element  are  driven  about  in  the  sea 
until  they  choose  to  fix  themselves  again,  wben» 
by  expelling  the  fluid  from  their  bodies,  they 
sink  again  to  the  bottom,  and  settling  down 
become  again  fixed.  It  is  even  asserted  that 
having  detached  their  suckers  they  can  turn 
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downwards,  and  crawl  by 
jmaoa  of  their  tentacula,  but  our  obserFations 
hare  fidied  to  confirm  these  remarks. 

The  substance  of  the  Actinia  is  entirely 
composed  of  transverse  and  perpendicular 
mnscolar  fibres,  which  cross  each  other,  the 
meshes  of  this  interlacement  being  occupied 
by  a  multitude  of  granules,  seemingly  of  a 
glandular  nature,  giving  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 


polype,  which  is  covered  with  a  gelariaous 
membrane,  a  tubcrculated  appearance.  Ex- 
ternally this  fibrous  membrane  forms  the 
parietes  of  the  creature's  body,  expanding  in« 
feriorly  into  the  basal  disc,  and  superiorly, 
after  forming  a  sphincter-like  ring  around  the 
tentacula,  is  continued  inwards  to  form  the 
tentacula  themselves  {jtg.  46,  a),  and  then, 
becoming  more  delicate  m  its  texture,  reflected 


Fi%.^5. 


Actinia  alcyonoidea,    {Afltr  Q?uiy  et  Gaimard.) 


into  the  interior  of  the  body  so  as  to  form  the 
stcnnachal  cavity  (b).  Extending  between  the 
mtemal  surface  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  body 
and  the  exterior  of  the  stomach  are  numerous 
longitudinal  septa  (c),  evidently  the  homo- 
lognes  of  the  vertical  partitions  of  the  Alc}  o« 
nide  (Jig.  31,/),  and  were  these  calcified  by 
the  deposition  of  stony  matter  in  their  interior 
they  would  represent  exactly  the  radiating  septa 
in  the  cells  of  the  polvpary  delineated  inji^.43. 

As  in  the  preceding  genera  these  mem" 
branous  septa  support  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, which  are  constructed  after  the  foI« 
lowing  manner.* 

The  whole  interior  of  the  Actinia,  between 
the  stomach  and  the  muscular  parieties  of  the 
body,  is  divided  by  means  of  the  septa  into 
numerous  longitudinal  cavities^  each  of  which 
communicates  with  the  bases  of  two  or  three  of 
the  tentacula  around  the  mouth  f  and  encloses 
an  ovary.  Eadh  ovary  is  composed  of  three  or 
four  cylmdrical  and  coherent  tubes  of  extreme 
delicacy,  which^  towards   the  base  of  the 

*  Spix,  Amiales  da  Museum  d'Hist  Nat  torn.  13. 

t  For  an  admirable  (Uogrammatic  representation 
of  the  structure  of  Actinia,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dr.  Sharpey's  Article  "Cuja,"  VoL  I.  fig.  297. 


Fig,  46. 


Section  of**Actlme  OouJ* 
a,  Tentacles  surrounding  the  mouth ;  6,  stomach ; 
c,  longitudinal  septa  prolonged  and  enclosmg  the 
ovaries.    iAfter  Qwytt  Gamard.} 
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animal,  are  prolonged  into  a  common  canal, 
their  opposite  extremity  tapering  to  a  point 
as  the^gs  become  smaller,  each  ovary  con- 
taining about  sixt^  eggs.  The  common  tubes 
of  two  neighbounng  ovaries  unite  into  one  as 
they  issue  from  the  longitudinal  cavity,  and 
this  again  joins  the  common  canal  of  the  next 
pair;  the  resulting  duct,  which  is  thus  common 
to  four  ovaries,  opens  into  the  stomach.  The 
openings  of  these  terminal  tubes  are  arranged 
in  a  zig-zag  direction,  some  opening  lower 
down,  others  higher  up. 

Reaumur*  believed  that  the  young  issued 
by  a  slit  on  each  side  of  the  body,  situated 
beneath  the  fold  of  the  muscular  envelope 
that  surrounds  the  bases  of  the  tentacuia,  but 
the  supposed  openings  are  merely  folds  of  the 
skin,  never  perforate,  and  not  always  present. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  tentacuia  are  perforate 
at  their  extremities,  and  water  is  frequently 
forced  out  of  the  body  through  these  open- 
ings, it  is  possible  that  some  ova  may  become 
detached  and  issue  through  these  or^ns. 

The  ova  are  round,  ydlow,  and  Tike  little 
grains  of  sand.  Ellis,  Reaumur,  Dicquemare, 
and  Spix,  all  assert  that  Actinias  are  vivipa- 
rous. The  latter  observer  states,  "  1  have 
several  times  seen  them  issue  from  the  mouth 
of  their  parent  perfectly  formed.  An  Actinia 
that  I  have  in  spirit  of  wine  contains  a  great 
number  of  eggs,  each  marked  with  an  opaque 
spot  that  seems  to  contain  the  young  animaL 
I  have  even  one  individual  not  larger  than  a 
hemp-seed,  which  seems  hardly  ready  to  quit 
its  envelope,  having  neither  the  mouth  nor 
the  tentacuia  perfectly  distinct.  Moreover, 
I  suspect  that  the  eggs  are  sometimes  hatched 
in  the  ovaria  or  in  the  stomach,  and  some- 
times out  of  the  parent.  I  am  not  sure  but 
the  animal  may  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  eggs  have  its  stomach  turned  inside 
out.** 

The  number  of  ^gs  must  be  prodigious, 
each  Actinia  possessing  upwards  of  a  hundred 
ovaria. 

It  appears  from  recent  researches  that  the 
Actiniform  polypes  are  bisexual 

It  is  rendered  extremelv  probable  by  the 
very  advanced  condition  of  the  muscular  n|)- 
paratus  in  the  Actinia  that  they  likewise 
possess  a  nervous  system.  Spix  in  his  ex- 
periments employed*  galvanism,  which  made 
the  animal  contract  convulsively,  and  finding 
that  the  (contractions  were  strongest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  base  of  the  animal  he 
was  led  to  search  for  it  in  this  part,  and  con- 
ceived thtit  he  had  discovered  it  in  this  situ- 
ation. *'  Having  raised  by  a  slight  incision 
the  longitudinal  muscles  at  their  union  in  the 
middle  of  the  base,  I  perceived  with  a  magni- 
fying gl^s  an  interlacement  formed  by  some 
pairs  of  nodules  disposed  around  the  centre 
which  communicated  by  several  cylindrical 
threads  ;  from  each  nodule  two  filaments  ran 
forwards;  one  was  seen  to  run  along  the 
muscle,  the  other  to  pierce  it,  to  divide  into 

♦  Histoire  de  TAcadifmie  des  Sciences  Nattu^Ues, 
An.  1710. 


two  branches,  and,  lastly,  to  lose  itsdf  io  the 
longitudinal  cavity  formed  by  the  floating 
muscles.  The  situation  of  the  nodules  and 
filaments  is  beneath  the  stomach,  and  their 
round  figure  would  not  allow  me  to  con(bati<l 
them  with  the  muscles,  which  are  brosd  and 
riband-shaped,  and  still  less  as  the  latter 
putrified  rapidly,  while  the  former  renuuned 
entire."* 

Some  of  the  tropical  Actiniaet.  which  oc- 
casionally measure  a  foot  in  diameter,  pro- 
duce a  stinging  sensation  when  they  are 
handled,  and  this  stinging  property  is  eren 
communicated  to  the  water  that  they  absorb. 
There  is  moreover  one  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  it ;  namely,  that  it  acta 
much  more  powerfully  upon  the  skin,  which 
it  inflames,  than  upon  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  a  drop  received  into  the  eye  causes  much 
less  pain  than  when  applied  to  the  eyelids. 

The  Actiniae,  although  exceedingly  vora- 
cious, will  bear  long  fasting  :  they  may  be  pre- 
served alive  a  whole  year,  or  perhaps  longer,  in 
a  vessel  of  sea-water ;  but  when  food  is  pre- 
sented one  of  them  will  devour  two  mussels 
in  their  shells  or  a  crab  as  large  as  a  hen^s 
egg.  In  a  day  or  two  the  shell  is  voided  at  the 
mouth  perfectly  cleared  of  the  meat. 

Their  power  of  reproducing  lost  parts  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Hydras.  The 
Abbe  Dicauemare }  describes  some  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  and  states  that  when  a 
horizontal  section  is  made  through  one  of 
these  creatures  the  tentacles  still  seized  and 
swallowed  food,  which  sometimes  passed 
through  the  body,  at  other  times  was  expdled 
firom  the  mouth  digested.  In  about  two 
months  tentacles  grew  from  the  other  portion, 
and  it  ate  food,  soon  becoming  a  perfect  ani- 
mal He  states  that  in  this  way  he  even 
succeeded  in  making  an  Actinia  with  a  mouth 
and  tentacles  at  both  ends  I 

AuLozoA.  —  The  third  subdivision  of  Po- 
LTPiFERA  is  composed  of  a  series  of  zoo- 
phytes very  different  in  their  organisation 
from  those  embraced  by  the  two  preceding. 
They  have  generally  been  named  by  natu- 
ralists Tubular  or  Vaginated  Polypes,  and 
are  distinguishable  from  the  circumstance 
that  their  living  substance,  instead  of  being 
external  to  the  hard  polypary,  is  in  them 
enclosed  in  a  calcareous  or  corneous  tube, 
sometimes  simple,  but  more  frequently  rami- 
fied, from  which  the  polypes  are  protruded, 
either  through  a  termind  aperture  or  from 
lateral  cellules  formed  by  the  external  en- 
velope. 

The  Julozoa  are  divisible  into  several 
groups,  which  we  shall  separately  examine, 
beginning  with  the  TvbtdarideB, 

In  the  TubuUnia  (Jig.  48),  as  in  all  polypes 
unprovided  with  a  complete  digestive  canal, 
there  is  an  organic  portion  which  brings  all 
the  members  of  the  colony  into  communica- 

•  Spix,  Aim.  du  Mas.  d'Hist  Nat  vol.  adit 
p.  444. 

t  Quoy  et  Gaimard. 
t  PWl.  Trans,  for  1773. 
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tioo  with  each  other,  or  forms  in  other  words 
the  body  of  the  community,  and  from  this 
common  body  buds  are  thrown  out,  from 
which  ramifications  are  produced  in  all  re- 
spects resembling  those  met  with  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  these  constitute  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  a  tree,  which,  instead  of 
bearing  flowers,  produces  polypes  provided 
with  tentacula,  a  digestive  cavity,  and  most 
firequently  a  reproductive  apparatus. 

Tentacular  apparatus.  —  In  the  Tubularidae 
the  tentacula  are  situated,  as  in  all  polypes, 
around  or  in  the  immed^te  vicinity  of  the 
oral  opening.  Their  number  is  very  varioas, 
even  in  the  same  species,  but  the  variations  in 
their  length  are  more  apparent  than  real,  for 
their  contractile  powers  are  such  that  they 
are  constantly  changing  in  their  shape  and 
^fimensiofw,  in  which  respect  they  resemble 
the  Hydra  described  above.  It  is  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  tentacle  that  this  con- 
tractile power  is  most  remarkable  ;  and  when 
the  organ  is  not  fully  stretched  out,  it  is 
enfau'ged  or  dilated  near  the  end,  insomuch 
that  some  authors  have  erroneously  looked 
upon  this  part  as  performing  the  office  of  a 
sucker. 

The  disposition  of  the  tentacula  varies  in 
difllerent  genera.  The  genus  Eudendrmm  has 
a  nngle  row  of  tentacula,  which  are  alternately 
^c^  a  little  more  intemallv  and  externally. 
The  genus  Tubtdaria^  properly  so  called,  has 
a  second  row  of  shorter  tentacles  immediately 
surrounding  the  proboscidiform  prolongation 
which  constitutes  its  mouth,  and  m  the  genus 
Stipmia  (Sars)  there  is  an  additional  row 
situated  between  these  two,  so  that  there  are 
genera  with  one,  two,  or  several  rows  of  ten- 
tacula ;  the  lower  row  is,  however,  always 
the  longest,  and  it  is  these  that  are  persistent 
when  there  is  only  one  rank.  The  tentncula 
are  arranged  in  wfiorls  in  all  the  Tubularidse, 
except  in  the  genus  SyncorynOj  in  which  they 
are  distributed  without  regularity  (Jig.  47). 
No  cilia  are  perceptible,  either  externally  or 
in  die  intenor  of  these  tentacula,  which, 
when  highly  magnified,  appear  to  be  entirely 
composed  of  transparent  cells,  closely  agglo- 
merated, and  no  traces  of  muscular  fibre  are 
by  any  means  to  be  detected  ;  their  move- 
ments seem  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  con- 
tractions of  their  component  cellules,  which 
are  seen  to  diminish  in  size  when  the  tentacle 
is  shortened,  and  to  expand  during  its  elon- 
gation, preserving  nearly  the  same  shape, 
whence  it  mav  be  concluded  that  their  pari- 
etes  are  endowed  with  contractile  powers. 
Professor  Van  Beneden  indeed  compares  them 
to  so  many  hearts  placed  end  to  end,  which,  by 
their  dilatation  elongate,  or  by  their  con- 
striction shorten  or  bend»  the  tentacle  of 
which  they  constitute  the  substance. 

Digettive  tyttem.  —  In  the  Tubularidse  there 
b  seen,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  ten- 
tacula, a  sort  of  proboscidiform  appendage, 
open  in  the  centre,  which  is  the  entrance 
to  the  digestive  cavity.  The  name  of  pro- 
boscis appears  sufficientKr  applicable  to  this 
party  botn-  on  account  of  its  situation  and  of 


the  changes  of  form  which  it  continually  un- 
dergoes. In  its  most  usual  condition  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  protuberance  provided 
at  its  summit  with  an  orifice  of  very  variable 
shape  and  size.^ 

Fig,M, 


Syncoryna  pusilku 

1.  A  little  group,  tA?ice  the  natural  size.  2.  A 
branch  much  magnified,  a,  the  stalk ;  b,  a  bud  from 
which  a  polype  is  about  to  be  developed ;  A,  a  bud 
which  is  about  to  give  rise  to  a  long  stalk ;  c,  body 
of  the  Syncoryna  with  its  three  rows  of  tentacula ; 
ttf  a  Syncoryna  having  only  two  rows  of  tentacula. 
{After  Van  Beneden,) 

The  cavity  of  the  proboscis  leads  into  that 
of  the  stomach,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  have  parietes  proper  to  themselves,  but 
on  the  contrary  seem,  as  in  the  Hydra,  to  be 
mere  excavations  in  the  substance  of  the 
polype.  In  the  ^enus  Coryne,  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach  is  circumscribed,  so  that  each 
polype  has  a  proper  digestive  cavity  ;  but  in 
all  tne  other  genera  belonging  to  this  family, 
the  stomachal  receptacles  of  different  indi- 
viduals communicate  mediately  one  with 
another,  so  that  what  is  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach of  one  polype  may  pass  into  those  of 
all  the  indiviauals  composing  the  colony. 
Thus,  what  is  eaten  by  a  few  individuals  pro- 
fits the  whole  community,  seeing  that  what 
one  swallows  may  pass  into  the  stomachs  of 
its  neighbours. 

When  we  examine  a  young  branch  that  is 
sufficiently  transparent,  a  fluid  containing 
irregular  globules  is  seen  to  circulate  in  its 

*  R^herches  sur  TEmbryogenie  des  Tubolaires, 
et  THistoire  naturelle  des  diffei'ents  Genres  de  cette 
Famille  qui  habitent  la  cot^  d*Ost«ide,  par  P.  J. 
Van  Beneden,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Boyale  de  Bruxellcs, 
1844. 
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interior.  There  is  no  intestinal  canal,  all  ex- 
crementidous  matters  being  evacuated  through 
the  oral  orifice. 

CvvdWML— Tke  iteBs  of  Ae  Tuimlmidte 
are  femed  of  the  aaaie  kind  of  ti— it  msjAm 
which  constitutes  the  body  of  the  Polype,*  and 
each  stem  is  hoUpw  throughout  its  entire 
length.  The  tube  thus  formed  is  filled  with 
a  fluid  containing  globules,  which  is  constantly 
in  motion,  a  cu'cumstance  first  observed  by 
lister  *»  but  its  course  is  by  no  means  r^u- 
lac  BonMHimei  the  globules  mount  up  as  far 
as  die  body  cC  tlie  fmype,  and  then  aescend 
a^ain  by  the  same  itNtte;  tf  Aef  came  to  a 
division  of  the  stem,  as  is  frequently  tfae  cmt 
in  most  genera,  they  may  be  sometimes  seen 
first  to  penetrate  into  one  branch,  and  then 
returning  enter  the  other.  In  the  ordinary 
Tubularia,  described  by  Lister,  a  current  may 
generally  be  seen  ascending  along  one  side  and 
descending  along  the  other.  In  the  long  and 
slender  stems  of  Eudendrium^  which  are  very 
transparent.  Professor  Van  Beneden  has  ol^- 
served  the  fluid  containing  globules  mount 
fi'om  the  base  towards  the  summit  for  some 
instants,  when  the  circulation  seems  to  be- 
come suspended  for  a  time ;  but  soon  the 
globules  b^gin  to  move  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, descending  firom  the  summit  towards 
the  base;  shortly  tSier  it  a^n  mounts  as  at 
first,  and  thus  the  circulation  goes  on  alter- 
nately up  and  down.  This  movement  of  fluid 
in  the  stem  Professor  Van  Beneden  is  disposed 
to  attribute  to  ciliary  action,  although  no  cilia 
are  discoverable  by  the  microscope;  still, 
without  such  mechanism,  it  is  difiicult  to  ac- 
count for  two  distmct  currents  running  in 
opposite  directions  in  the  interior  of  the  same 
tube,  which  exhibits  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
a  septum  between  them. 

There  seem  to  be  no  organs  specially  ap- 
propriated to  respii-aiion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  genera  Cori/ne 
and  Hj/dractinia  all  the  Tubularidae  are  pro- 
vided with  an  external  tubular  sheath,  or 
polypary,  which  is  thin  and  semitransparent ; 
Its  texture  is  corneous  or  perganientaceous, 
and  very  flexible.  The  poly|)ary  of  the  penus 
Tubularia  is  generally  described  as  being  a 
simple  tube  without  any  ramifications ;  this, 
however,  is  only  true  in  the  case  of  young 
individuals  inhabiting  isolated  stems.  ^  in  old 
specimens  the  polypary  is  ramified  at  its  base, 
and  is  only  straight  and  simple  at  its  free 
extremity. 

Reproduction, — In  all  the  genera  of  this 
family  the  reproductive  or^ns  consist  of  groups 
of  little  pedicles  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tentacula,  which  support  little  rounded  bodies, 
often  united  together  in  bunches,  which  when 
mature  fall  off  Tike  fruit  from  a  tree,  and  are 
dispersed  to  form  new  colonies.  It  is  a  true 
animal  seed,  which  the  waves  carry  to  a  dis- 
tance and  disseminate  in  all  directions,  and 
the  whole  observable  reproductive  apparatus 
consists  of  the  organs  that  produce  these 
rounded  corpuscles  or  ova.    Vet  simple  as 

•  rhiL  Trans,  for  1834,  pt  2. 


this  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  system 
may  appear,  we  learn  from  the  reaeardM*  «if 
Professor  Van  Bcoedoi  that  iIk  friipi^iiiii 
of  tbe  TnhtUwridmmfSamBd  ly ofewer  ^lan 
■V6  dnIuPMt  modes ;  namely, 

1.  By  continuous  pemmation. 

2.  By  the  production  of  free  gemmae. 

3.  By  simple  ova. 

4.  By  ova  with  a  multiple  vitellus. 

5.  By  free  ffemmation  and  ova  combined. 
Observation  has  moreover  shown  that  in 
every  species  propagation  is  effected  by  more 
than  one  of  these  modes  of  reproduction,  and 
Bometimes  by  three  or  four ;  and  it  must  be 
wiiiMiitLj  tlmt  in  none  of  them  is  the 
oporatsmi  of  a  9HAei^i|nndi 
ther  have  any  male  organs  or 
been  as  yet  detected. 

First  mode  of  propagation,  by  contitntouM 
gemmation, — This  is  the  ordinary  form  of 
gemmiparous  generation^  whereby  a  c<^OBy  im 
developed  by  sprouts  derived  from  a  01^1^ 
individual ;  the  appellation  **  continuous  gero* 
mation,"  is  applied  to  it  by  Professor  Van 
Beneden,  to  distii^uish  it  from  the  second 
mode  of  reproduction  by  free  gemmae. 

This  method  ofpropagation  is  the  simplest 
possible,  and  is  effected  by  mere  growth  from 
tbe  original  polype  in  certain  determinate 
points  of  its  substance,  which  points  are  simi- 
larly situated  with  respect  to  each  other  in 
all  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies. At  these  points  gemnne  appear  exactly 
similar  both  in  texture  and  mode  of  growth 
to  the  body  from  which  they  spring;  and 
these  buds  as  they  grow  give  birth  to  others 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  All  these  ani- 
mals, be  it  remembered,  are,  like  the  Hydras, 
capable  of  being  reproduced  by  the  mecha- 
nical division  of  their  bodies,  so  that  if  one 
be  cut  into  several  frajgnients,  each  portion 
may  give  rise  to  a  new  individual ;  every  part 
of  their  structure  is  endowed  widi  a  repro- 
ductive power  comparable  to  that  which  is 
conferrea  only  upon  the  ^gs  of  the  superior 
animals ;  whence  we  might  almost  be  induced 
to  regard  the  different  cells  composing  their 
bodies  as  analogous  to  ova,  and  the  polype 
itself  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  germs.  It  is 
upon  the  definite  points  whence  these  buds 
sprout  that  the  particular  characters  of  the 
Polyparies  depend,  else  they  would  mostly 
resemble  each  other,  for  at  their  first  pro- 
duction there  is  little  difference  to  be  observed 
between  them. 

In  like  manner  when  a  stem  is  cut  off  trans- 
versely, a  bud  is  developed  from  the  cut  ex- 
tremity, which  by  its  growth  prolongs  the 
original  trunk.  When  this  kind  of  gemma 
has  attained  to  a  sufficient  size  there  arises 
from  its  extremity  a  little  crown  of  tubercles, 
and  subsequently  a  second  becomes  manifest 
at  some  clistance  from  the  first ;  and  as  the 
growth  of  these  tubercles  continues,  each  of 
them  becomes  at  length  developed  into  a  ten- 
tacle. The  tentacle,  therefore,  grows  fi^om  the 
body  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  bud  from 
the  stem,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  for- 
mer is  solid,  and  the  latter  tubular. 
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The  growth  of  the  horny  polypary  exactly 
keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  the  soft 
substance,  and  even  goes  beyond  it.  Below 
the  tentacula  the  body  soon  becomes  con- 
stricted, marking  the  boundary  between  it 
and  the  stem;  and  soon  the  polype,  becoming 
too  large  to  be  contained  in  its  sneath,  issues 
forth,  and  expanding  its  tentacula  becomes 
perfectly  unfolded.  The  oviferous  pedicles, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  are  developed  sub- 
sequently. 

Fig.  48. 


TubvUaria  eoronatcL,  magnified. 

a,  stalk ;  6,  walls  of  the  polypary ;  c,  sabstance 
eommon  to  all  the  individuals,  whereby  they  are 
brought  into  mutual  organic  communication;  d^ 
limit  between  the  iudividoal  and  the  community ; 
Oj  the  long  tentacles ;  A,  the  short  tentacles ;  A,  col- 
lar formed  by  the  tentacles ;  o,  ova ;  n,  a  bud ;  p,  a 
bud  further  developed;  a,  a  bud  still  further  ad- 
vanced, showing  indications  of  the  two  rows  of 
tentacles  O,  A).    (^Afler  Van  Beneden.) 

Second  mode  of  propagation,  by  free  getnmte, 
— ^The  free  gemmae  are  produced  upon  dis- 
tinct pedicles,  which  in  the  genus  Tubularia 
are  developed  within  the  lower  circle  of  ten- 


taoohu  They  resemble  Muaerous  appendages 
dispo«RBd  in  a  circle  and  fmnng  a  crowa 
around  the  body  of  the  polype.  (^%.48»a.) 
These  pedicles  grow  ia  the  same  manner  as  the 
buds  and  the  tentacula  deacribed  above,  that 
is  to  say,  a  hollow  tubercle  firtt  nakes  iu 
appearance,  which  seems  to  be  meFchr  «■ 
extension  of  the  external  covering  of  the 
polype.  Each  tubercle  slowly  expands,  and 
soon  divides  into  one  or  more  branches, 
which  are  all  hollow,  and  the  same  fluid 
which  circulates  in  the  general  substance  of 
the  polype  may  be  observed  to  pass 
into  their  interior. 

At  the  free  extremity  of  each  of 
the  pedicles  thus  formed  a  distinct 
cell  is  soon  perceptible,  situated  im- 
mediately beneath  the  surface,  which 
cell  is  the  rudiment  of  a  new  in- 
dividual. (Ffg.  49,  l,a.)  No  nucleus 
has  been  remarked  in  its  interior. 
This  primitive  cell,  which  might  also 
be  regarded  as  an  egg  or  as  an 
ovule,  sometimes  becomes  organised 
internally,  in  which  case  the  repro- 
ductive process  assumes  the  third  or 
the  foivth  form,  subsequentlv  to  be 
noticed,  or  else  it  serves  for  the 
point  of  departure,  or  it  might 
almost  be  said  the  mould  for  the 
formation  of  a  free  gemma,  which 
becomes  organised  around  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  pedicle  itself.  It  is 
in  effect  a  part  of  the  reproductive 
appendage  that  will  subsequently 
become  detached  ;  but  at  this  period 
of  its  development  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  after  which  of  the  four 
modes  of  reproduction  the  embryo 
will  be  formed.  The  vesicle  (a) 
now  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and 
beneath  it  another  memlmme  is 
soon  perceptible,  which  by  its  inner 
surface  is  in  contact  with  the  cir- 
culating fluid.  This  membrane  is 
the  origin  of  the  new  individual, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  blastoderm, 
formed  by  the  internal  skin,  and  not 
by  the  vitellus.  Soon  there  is  seen, 
projecting  from  its  centre,a  little  cone 
{fig»  49.  3,  4),  which,  compressing 
the  vesicle  (a),  forms  a  dt-pression 
upon  its  inner  sur&ce,  and  the 
vesicle  now  begins  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  serous  membrane, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  organs  over 
which  it  spreads,  and  ultimately  covers,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  pleura  covers  the  lungn. 
The  tubercle  (o)  will  afterwards  form  the  walls 
of  the  digestive  cavity,  and  may  be  seen  to  have 
the  circulating  fluid  derived  from  the  body  of 
the  polype  moving  in  its  substance.  Around 
the  base  of  the  cone  (6)  may  now  be  seen  four 
other  tubercles  (r,  4,  et  seqS),  which  become  de- 
veloped like  the  preceding;  but,  instead  of 
compressing  the  vesicle  (a),  they  surround  it, 
and  ultimately  completely  enclose  it.  They 
carry  the  skin  with  them,  so  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  transparent  vase,  having  four 
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longitudinal  prominent  bands,  the  free  ed^ 
slightly  enlarged  and  rounded,  a  pedicle  m 
the  middle  like  the  stem  of  the  vase,  and  the 
transparent  vesicle  lining  its  interior  through- 
out. 

rtg.  49. 


A  wn'ef  Uhuitrating  the  devehjment  of  Ttdndaria  htf 
frtt  gemnutf  from  ihejirtt  indicatton  of  the  bud  to 
the  thne  when  it  becomes  detached, 

1.  A  hollow  tubercle  or  elevation,  in  the  interior 
of  -which  a  movement  or  circulation  of  the  glo- 
bules, indicated  by  the  arrow,  takes  place;  a,  a 
cell  just  beneath  the  surface. 

2.  The  same,  showing  the  cell  more  advanced ;  a, 
indicates  this  cell  in  all  the  figures. 

d.  This,  and  the  following  figures,  represent  the 
development  of  the  gemma  more  and  more  ad- 
vanced; 6,  a  tubercle,  situated  beneath  the  cell, 
which  becomes  the  stomach  of  the  embiro;  this 
organ  is  indicated  by  the  same  letter  in  the  other 
figures. 

4.  e,  tubercles  shooting  up  from  the  sides ;  they 
are  hoUow,  and  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  and  are  the  first  indication  of  four  vessels 
proceeding  from  the  stomachal  cavity.  In  the  fol- 
lowing figures  the  letter  e  indicates  tnese  vessels. 

5.  6,  the  tubercle  become  more  elevated,  indenting 
the  cell  a ;  the  four  secondary  tubercles,  c,  more 
distinct  and  prominent. 

6.  The  stomachal  and  its  four  surrounding  hoUow 
tubercles  still  further  prolonged. 

7.  In  this  figure  .the  four  smaller  tubercles  have 
become  vessels,  and  united  with  one  another  in  front 

8.  The  four  vessels  have  more  completely  united 
in  front :  the  arrows  here,  as  in  the  other  figures,  in- 
dicate the  current  of  the  drcnlating  fluid. 


9.  ti.  The  fijvt  indications  of  the  tentacles,  con- 
sisting of  tubercles  sprouting  from  the  four  vessels. 

10.  The  tubercles,  d,  at  the  end  of  the  four  ves- 
sels, c,  have  become  sufficiently  elevated  to  make 
a  projection  on  the  exterior. 

11.  These  tubercles,  become  considersbly  salient 
externally,  are  now  manifestly  the  four  tentacles  of 
the  embiyo. 

12.  Minute  ceUs  are  now  visible  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tentacles. 

18.  The  tentacles  still  more  advanced;  the  line 
of  separation  of  the  embiyo  from  its  stalk  become 
distinctly  visible. 

14.  Hitherto  the  stomachal  cid-de-eac  has  pro- 
gressively increased,-  it  now  begins  to  dinunish,  and 
the  cell  a,  or  the  space  between  it  and  the  extenud 
envelope  becomes  opened  at  e,  forming  a  kind  of 
mouth ;  the  embryo  is  now  capable  of  great  exten- 
sion; the  pedicle  is  constricted  at  ue  point  of 
insertion  and  ita  internal  cavity  nearly  obhterated* 
{From  Van  Beneden,) 

The  difiTerent  phases  of  the  development 
above  described  will,  however,  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  the  series  of  figures 
which  we  have  appended,  carefully  copied 
from  Professor  Van  Beneden's  elaborate  illus- 
trations. 

The  >oung  Tubtdaria  has  now  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  Beroe^  and  in  this  condition 
has  doubtless  been  often  mistaken  for  an  in- 
dividual belonging  to  the  class  Acalephas ;  and 
lively  contractions  of  its  body  are  frequently 
witnessed,  although  it  still  remains  attached 
to  its  pedicle. 

At  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  four  longi* 
tudinal  vessels  a  uttle  tubercle  now  becomes 
developed,  which,  as  it  becomes  elongated,  is 
converted  into  a  tentacle,  or  sometimes,  as  in 
Eudendrium^  by  its  bifurcation,  two  tentacula 
are  formed  from  each  tubercle. 

At  this  period  of  its  development  the  roung 
Tubttlaria  spontaneously  detaches  itself  from 
the  parent  stem,  presenting  at  the  moment  of 
its  separation  the  appearance  of  a  balloon,  or 
rather  of  a  melon.  (  Fig,  50. 1 , 2, 3.)  Its  contrac- 
tions become  more  and  more  lively,  and  it  is 
by  the  aid  of  these  movements  that  its  sepa- 
ration is  efiTected.  The  two  poles  of  its 
globular  body  may  be  seen  to  approach  each 
other,  and  to  separate  alternately,  with  a 
movement  of  s}  stole  and  diastole  similar  to 
what  is  observable  in  many  Medusae.  No 
traces  of  cilia  are  observable  either  externally 
or  in  the  interior  of  its  body.  In  this  con- 
dition it  presents  an  external  covering,  which 
is,  so  to  speak,  merely  a  derivation  from  the 
integument  of  the  parent  polype :  this  cover- 
ing presents  somewhat  more  consistence  than 
the  mtemal  parts,  and  is  open  in  front. 

A  second  membrane  lines  the  preceding 
throughout  its  whole  extent ;  like  the  former, 
it  is  quite  transparent,  and  at  the  anterior 
opening  (e)  is  prolonged  internally  to  a  little 
distance,  forming  a  sort  of  funnel.  These  walls 
enclose  four  vessels  (c),  which  extend  from  the 
base  of  the  embryo  and  open  in  front  into 
the  hollow  zone  (A),  from  which  the  tentacula 
take  their  origin.  These  longitudinal  vessels 
therefore  communicate  with  each  other  by 
a  transverse  canal,  and  at  their  origin  open 
into  the  central  or  digestive  cavity,  which 
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win  prwent/j,  be  wncxre  particulariy  de- 
scribed. From  thia  disposition  it  results  that 
diecooteoto  of  the  stomaeli  can  pass  as  far 
is  tiie  eitnmrties  of  tbese  four  vessels,  and 
t^meaosoftbetransv^ers^  ocuaal  can  be  trans- 


A  terns  Hbutraixmg  «*«^*^^J^^  /  JVftiiWJy 

irte  goioMe,  ofler   tfc«  <fctacAiii«i<  of  the  embryo 

froM  tte  pedwmae,  i«  co«<mteafi<m  ij^  eAo^  in  tte 

pTcccdhji  f^ti      Tlie  some  letters  indicate  nmilar 

^mUvi  aU  the  figures  in  this  and  the  preceding 


JFi^  I.  An  embryo  detached  and  moving  in  the 
'Water  l^e  a  Medusa,  seen  in  profile ;  in  addition  to 
the  four  vessels,  wbose  development  is  demonstrated 
in  the  forc^ing  series,  eight  other  canals  ( /*)  are 
now  perceptible ;  these  belong  to  the  external  enve- 
lope. 


2.  The  ssme  viewed  obliquely,  shewing  the  situa- 
tion <^  the  mouth  e ;  h,  the  transverse  canal  which 
brings  the  four  vessels  into  communication. 

8.  The  same  seen  from  below. 

4.  The  four  bands  or  vessels  contracted  a  little, 
giving  to  the  embryo  a  subquadrate  outline ;  viewed 
nom  below.  The  embiro  is  now  no  longer  qtheii- 
cal,  but  flattened,  as  well  as  subquadrate. 

6.  The  embryo  vie**^ed  obliquely  from  above ;  the 
superior  and  imerior  narietes  drawn  together ;  the 
stomach  projecting  tnrough  the  mouth.  It  now 
presents  the  form  of  a  Qnek  cross,  owing  to  th^ 
great  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  bands  or  ves- 
sels. 

6.  The  embryo  placed  inverted  with  respect  to  Fig, 
1;  the  stomachal  cvl-de-tac,  which  becomes  the 
body  of  the  polype,  completely  protruded. 

7.  An  ideal  transitory  figure. 

8.  The  embiyo  become  fixed.  The  internal  row 
of  tentacles  beginning  to  protrude. 

9.  The  same  more  advanced.  The  two  rows  of 
tentacles  further  developed. 

ferred  from  one  to  the  other.  Professor  Van 
Beneden  observed  a  fluid  containing  globules 
moving  in  this  direction  in  their  interior.  The 
communication  between  the  longitudinal  ves- 
sels and  the  stomachal  cavity,  and  their  inter- 
communication by  means  of  transverse  canals, 
18  another  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  what 
exists  in  the  adult  Medusse. 

The  outer  membrane  presents  eight  longi- 
tudinal canals,  which  are  found  to  be  filled 
with  cellules,  but  in  which  no  movement  has 
been  observed.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these 
longitudinal  bands  that  the  embryo  in  this 
stage  of  its  development  owes  its  resemblance 
to  certain  fruits,  more  particularly  to  a 
melon. 

From  the  anterior  part  proceed  four  ap- 
pendages (d),  which  were  still  undeveloped 
at  the  period  of  the  detachment  of  the  young 
pol^'pe,  but  which  insensibly  unfold  them- 
selves. These  are  the  tentacula.  In  the  centre 
there  projects  a  rounded  opaque  body  (6), 
generally  of  a  red  or  yellowish  tinge,  which 
is  the  stomach.  This  viscus  communicates, 
as  has  been  stated  above,  with  the  four  lon- 
gitudinal vessels,  and  is  the  only  opaque  part 
of  the  embryo.  It  opens  in  front  by  an  onfice 
which  constitutes  the  mouth ;  the  whole 
organ  is  eminently  contractile,  turning  itself 
in  all  directions  like  the  body  of  a  Hydra, 
sometimes  elongating  itself  h'ke  a  worm,  and 
at  others  shrinking  so  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 

If  the  embrvos  examined  in  this  condition 
be  vigorous,  their  movements  are  very  varied, 
and  the  forms  that  they  assume  extremely 
singular.  The  regular  contractions  above 
noticed  are  the  most  simple  actions  ;  the  two 
poles  separate  and  approach  each  other  alter- 
nately, whence  results  the  progression  of  the 
little  creature.  But  this  contraction  may  be 
carried  to  a  still  higher  degree :  the  rounded 
stomach  in  the  middle  of  the  embryo  not  only 
contracts  itself  in  every  direction,  but  it  seems 
to  turn  itself  in  the  middle  of  its  transparent 
envelope  like  a  worm  in  search  of  a  passage 
by  which  to  get  out ;  and  at  length  it  pushes 
its  free  extremity  through  the  opening  in  front 
of  it,  and  elongates  its  body  still  more  until 
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the  two  poles  of  the  balloon  becoming  ap- 
proximated, the  whole  embrvo  becomes  some- 
what  disc-shaped,  or  the  four  vessels  that 
communicate  with  the  stomach  (if  vessels  they 
really  are),  by  moderately  contracting,  form  as 
many  depressions  dividing  the  embryo  into 
four  lobes  (^.  50. 5, 6.),  or  by  a  more  forcible 
contraction  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  all  these  changes  of  form  may  take 
pUice  in  a  few  seconds. 

Observations  are  wanting  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  free  embryo  is  con- 
verted into  the  fixed  Tuhularia;  for  although 
Professor  Van  Beneden  observed  the  latter  at 
a  very  early  period  after  they  had  become  at- 
tachcNi,  he  was  unable  to  witness  the  chan^ 
that  they  undergo  at  the  moment  of  becommg 
attached  to  some  foreign  body,  and  therefore 
gives  a  hvpothetical  outline  of  the  forms 
through  which  he  supposes  them  to  pass  (Jig, 
50.7)  preparatory  to  their  final  establishment 
as  young  Tubularias  (8, 9). 

JF%.5l. 


A  teriet  thounng  the  development  of  T^bukiria  coro^ 
nata  from  ova. 

1.  A  ramification  or  bud  of  the  ovaiT.  The  com- 
mon cavity  continued  into  it  as  a  cul-ae-sacy  beyond 
which  is  the  ovum. 

2.  The  ovum  becomes  much  enlarged,  and  sur- 
rounding the  cul-de-sac. 

3.  The  cul-de-tac  turned  aside  by  gentle  com- 
pression. Indentations  on  the  ovum  indicating  the 
formation  of  tentacles. 

4.  An  elevation  (6)  in  the  centre  of  the  tentacles 
become  perceptible,  which  afterwards  forms  the 
proboscis-like  part  of  the  animaL 

5.  The  same  compressed  between  two  plates  of 
glass. 

6.  The  embryo  after  its  escape  from  the  ovisac, 
having  as  yet  but  one  row  of  tentacles. 

7.  The  young  animal  become  fixed.  The  short 
tentacles  beginning  to  project  at  the  anterior  pro- 
longation or  proboscis. 

Third  mode  of  propagation^  hy  iimple  ova.^ 
Thin  mode  of  reproduction  approximates  the 
nearest  to  what  occurs  in  the  higher  animals. 


Cells  are  observed  to  become  organised  in  the 
middle  of  a  vesicle  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
vitelline  cells,  and  to  become  converted  into  an 
embryo.  In  this  case  the  vitelline  celb  be* 
come  aggregated  and  modified,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  new  individual,  which  is  isolated  from 
the  commencement  of  its  existence.  The 
point  of  departure  for  the  formation  of  the 
embryo  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  mode 
of  development,  and  the  reproductive  vesicle 
has  at  first  precisely  the  same  structure  as  in 
the  last  case,  but  instead  of  preserving  its 
transparency,  this  vesicle  soon  exhibits  nume- 
rous cells,  which  render  it  more  and  more 
opaoue,  and  give  it  more  the  ap|)earance  of  a 
vitellus.  In  this  case  moreover  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  relations  which  the  red 
pedicle  (J!^.  49,  b)  bears  to  the  embryo.  In 
the  preceding  mode  of  development  this  pe- 
dicle constitutes  an  integrant  part  of  the  newly 
formed  being,  forming,  in  fact,  its  stomach, 
but  in  the  oviparous  mode  there  is  no  organic 
connection  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
the  vitellus  being  formed  between  the  pedicle 
and  the  integument  of  the  offset,  and  on  press* 
ing  the  latter  between  two  plates  of  glass 
these  structures  readily  separate  without  atiy 
laceration. 

As  the  vitellus  increases  in  size  it  becomes 
impacted  between  the  integument  and  the  pe- 
dicle, and  its  augmentation  of  size  still  in- 
creasing, the  upper  part  of  the  pedicle  becomes 
covered  with  it  as  with  a  hood,  and  at  last 
almost  entirely  enveloped  by  it.  At  this 
period  the  margins  of  the  vitellus  become  in- 
dented on  that  side  nearest  the  pedicle,  and 
the  tubercles  between  the  indentations  soon 
show  themselves  to  be  the  rudiments  of  ten- 
tacula.  The  tentacula  become  more  and  more 
elongated,  the  embryo  separates  itself  slightly 
from  the  pedicle,  and  a  protuberance  (Jig.  51. 
4,  b)  is  then  perceived  in  the  centre  of  the  ten- 
tacular zone,  which  becomes  the  proper  body 
of  the  polype,  or  rather  forms  the  walls  m 
its  stomachal  cavity. 

The  walls  of  the  bud,  which  has  hitherto 
contained  the  embryo,  now  become  ruptured, 
and  it  gains  its  liberty  (fig. 51. 6).  In  this 
condition  it  almost  exactly  resembles  a  young 
Hydra  in  its  contracted  state,  and  in  fact  both 
its  body  and  its  tentacula  seem  to  have  the 
same  anatomical  structure  as  those  of  that 
simply  organised  polype.  Having  attained  to 
this  condition  its  development  proceeds  ra- 
pidly, and  it  soon  begins  to  assume  the  specific 
form  of  the  Tubularia  from  which  it  sprung 
(./fe.61.7). 

Prof.  Van  Beneden  likewise  witnessed  the 
same  mode  of  propagation  in  Syncoryna  />«• 
silla. 

Fourth  mode  of  propagation,  by  ova  wUk  a 
multiple  vitellus .  —  The  fourth  mode  of  repro- 
duction observed  by  Professor  Van  Beneden 
to  occur  among  the  tubular  polypes  is  ex- 
tremely curious.  In  this  form,  as  in  that 
last  described,  the  young  individuals  are  deve- 
loped from  ova,  and  the  first  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess are  precisely  similar.  A  bud  is  formed 
from  the  surface  of  the  parent  zoophyte,  in 
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the  interior  of  which  noay  be  obeenred  a  ve» 
side  that  soon  becomes  oi^nbed  into  nu- 
neroos  cells,  wbkh  constitute  the  vitelline 
■nss  exactly  as  in  the  last  case.  But,  arrived 
at  diis  point,  the  vitelline  mass  becomes  tu- 
berculated,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  rasp* 
berry,  and,  instead  of  a  single  vitellus,  it  is 
fiMmd  to  be  an  ag^meration  of  several,  each 
of  which  contains  m  its  interior  a  Purkingean 
vesicle  from  which  a  young  individual  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  of  a  totally  dit^ent  form  m>m 
its  parent  and  covered  with  cilia,  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  swims  freely  about  in  search  of  a 
locality  where  to  fix  itself.  This  form  of  re- 
production will,  however,  be  more  particularly 
noticed  in  describing  the  Sertularian  Polypes. 

F%fth  mode,  by  free  gemmalion  and  ova  com^ 
hmed,  —  This  fast  form  of  the  reproductive 
process  is  merely  a  combination  of  two  of  the 
preceding,  propagation  being  effected  by  the 
development  of  a  free  gemma,  in  the  interior 
of  which  there  is  formed  a  divided  vitellus. 
In  this  case  a  free  embryo  becomes  organised, 
and  takes  the  form  of  a  young  Medusa,  accord- 
ing to  the  second  mode  described  above,  in 
the  interior  of  which  is  contained  an  ovum 
with  a  molriple  viteUus,  from  which  numerous 
cthated  embryos  are  produced,  as  in  the  Ser' 
hdaria  geniculata  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

Tmt^HfHda,  —  The  polypary  of  theTubi- 

Fig.  52. 


Tubqjora  muaica, 

pora  (j£e.  52.)consists  of  several  stages  of  cy- 
lindrical tuba  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  or 
very  sli^tly  diveraing.  These  tubes  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  considerable  intervals, 
bnt  mutually  support  each  other  by  the  inter- 
position of  external  horizontal  plates  formed 
of  the  same  dense  substance  as  themselves,  by 
which  they  are  united  together,  so  that  a  mass 
of  these  tubes  exhibits  an  arran^roent  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  pipes  in  an  organ ; 
whence  the  trivial  name  musica  by  which  the 
tpeaes  is  distingu'shed.  From  the  upper 
ends  of  these  tubes  the  polypes  are  protruded, 
•nd  being  when  aJive  of  a  bright  grass  sreen 
colour  tSey  contrast  very  beautifully  with  the 
rich  crimson  of  the  tubes  they  inhabit.  The 
mouth  ^  of  the  polype  is  suspended  hi  the 
centre  of  the  tube  by  means  of  the  soft  mem- 
brsne :  it  is  surrounded  with  eight  tentacula, 
the  margins  of  which  are  fringed  with  two  or 

*  *  Aostomie  du  Tnbipore  musical  par  Mons.  La- 
nonrottx.  Zodogie  de  Qooy  et  Gaimaid,  Yoyage 
dellJnmie. 


three  rows  of  fleshy  papilhe.  Beneath  the 
opening  of  the  moutn  is  tne  stomachal  saccu- 
lus,  around  which  arise  the  eight  ovigerous 
filaments.  Those  filaments  near  their  origin 
are  loose  and  floating,  but  lower  down  they 
become  connected  with  the  soft  membrane 
(Jig.  53. 1,  2,  d),  with  which  the  tube  is  lined, 

Fig.  53. 


Ttib^Mra  nuuica. 

1,  2,  longitudinal  sections ;  S,  portion  of  the  poly- 
pary, showing  the  connecting  stage. 

a,  membranoos  collar,  oontinnoua  with  the  tobei 
b,  calcareooB  tabe ;  c,  tentacles ;  d,  ovaries. 

throughout  its  whole  length,  but  gradually 
dimimshing  in  thickness  as  they  descend. 
These  filaments  are  equivalent  to  the  ovigerous 
tubes  of  the  other  Anthozoa;  but  the  ova  are 
here  developed  upon  their  external  surface,  to 
which  they  are  attached  by  short  pedicles. 

Extending  between  the  roots  o£  the  tenta- 
cula of  the  polype  and  the  margin  of  the  tube 
is  the  membrane,  which,  in  the  retracted  state 
of  the  animal,  is  drawn  into  the  shape  of  a 
funnel,  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  being  con- 
tinuous with  the  extremity  of  the  calcareous 
tube.  The  funnel-shaped  membrane  is  in  fact 
a  continuation  of  the  calcareous  tube,  fiK>m 
which  it  only  differs  hi  texture  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  latter  has  become  solidi- 
fied by  the  interstitial  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter  in  its  substance,  while  the  former  still 
retains  its  softness  and  irritability. 

The  fiinnel-shaped  membrane  does  not  ter^ 
minate  suddenly  upon  the  calcareous  tube ; 
the  latter,  indeed,  is  a  prolongation  and  pro- 
duct of  it ;  the  calcareous  substance  is  depo- 
sited in  this  gelatinous  membrane  in  the  same 
manner  as  phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited  in 
the  bones  of  very  young  subjects,  changing 
its  soft  texture  into  hard  and  solid  substance. 
The  manner,  therefore,  in  which  this  tube 
is  formed  cannot  be  compared  to  the  mode 
of  formation  of  the  cells  of  Serpulae  or 
the  tubes  of  MoUusca ;  in  the  latter  it  is  a 
secretion  of  the  skin,  almost  an  epidermic 
product.  In  polyparies,  on  the  contrary,  there 
IS  a  real  change  of  soft  into  solid  substance, 
which  b  effected  gradually,  but  the  calcareous 
matter  is  not  deposited  in  layers. 
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We  do  not  doubt  that  all  polyparies,  whether 
flexible  or  calcareous,  are  formed  in  a  similar 
maimer,  the  horny  matter  of  one  and  the 
calcareous  axis  of  the  other  being  entirely 
produced  by  the  conversion  of  soft  eelatinous 
matter  into  hard  substance  through  the  agency 
of  the  membrane  which  always  invests  the 
polypes.  Moreover,  this  infundibular  mem- 
l)rane  must  offer  a  thousand  oKMlifications  of 
form  in  different  fiimiliei,  genera,  and  even 
species.  Sometimes  it  is  very  extensive  and 
irritable;  at  others,  adhering  to  the  parietes 
of  the  celb  throughout  their  entire  length ;  the 
polype  is  immovably  fixed  at  the  opening  of 
Its  tube.  We  consider  this  membrane  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  organs  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  polypary,  having  observed  it  in 
Flustrce,  Sertulanse;  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  same  is  the  case  in  Madreporigenous 
polypes. 

When  the  calcareotis  tube  has  grown  to  a 
certain  height,  the  animal  proceeds  to  form 
the  external  horizontal  stfi^  by  means  of 
which  it  becomes  united  to  the  tubes  in  its 
vicinity.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  soft  in- 
fundibular membrane  spreads  itself  out  hori- 
zontally, so  as  to  form  by  its  duplicature  a 
kind  of  rim  round  the  margin  of  the  tube 
(jfig*  ^>  ^) ;  in  this  state  it  loses  the  irritabi- 
lity that  it  previously  possessed,  and  its  two 
opposed  surfaces  becoming  united  to  each 
other,  it  is  gradually  solidified  by  the  depo- 
sition of  Ciilcareous  matter  in  its  substance, 
Ho  as  to  form  a  firm  horizontal  plate.  It 
generally  happens  that  several  of  tne  neigh- 
bouring polypes  construct  similar  horizontal 
stages  at  the  same  time,  and  precisely  upon 
the  same  plane,  in  which  case  all  the  stages 
coalesce  at  their  circumference,  and  become  so 
intimately  conjoined  as  to  form  but  a  sinnlu 
floor,  which,  when  calcified,  exhibits  no  mark& 
whatever  of  the  union  which  has  been  thus 
effected.  After  the  formation  of  this  stage 
the  growth  of  the  tube  again  proceeds  up- 
wards, in  the  same  manner  as  before,  until  it 
arrives  at  its  full  height. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  ova  formed 
upon  the  ovigerous  filaments  make  their 
escape  ;  for,  seeing  their  size,  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  them  to  pass  out  by  the  mouth  ;  and 
it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  not  until  a 
polype  dies  that  the  germs  of  its  progeny  leave 
the  tube  of  their  parent,  and  settlmg  down 
upon  the  horizontal  stage  constructed  by  the 
preceding  generation  commence  their  deve- 
lopment. 

When  first  attached  in  this  position  the 
young  Tubipore  exhibits  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  ftiture  polype,  but  consists  of  a 
simple  gelatinous  membrane  folded  upon  itself 
so  as  to  resemble  a  little  turban.  This 
turban-shaped  mass  gradually  elongates  itself 
by  its  upper  part,  and,  as  its  development 
proceeds,  produces  a  polype  in  its  interior, 
the  tube  wnich  encloses  it  remaining  soft  and 
flexible  above,  while  it  is  gradually  calcified 
below.  And  it  may  here  be  remark^,  that 
from  the  small  diameter  of  the  commencement 
of  its  tube,  it  is  evident  that  the  animal  in- 


creases in  all  its  dimensions  during  its  advance 
to  maturity. 

SeriuUtndeB.^^  The  depths  of  the  ocean  are 
inhatnted  by  innumerable  zoophytes  equally 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  appearance 
and  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure;  these 
are  tbe  Sertidariae,  whose  arbqrescent  stems 
have  so  much  the  appearance  of  vegetable 
productions  that  they  are  still  regarded  by 
the  uninformed  as  **  sea-weeds.**  On  putting 
a  living  specimen  of  a  Sertularia   {fig.  Mj 

Ftg.  54. 


Branch  of  Sertuiaria  gtniculatcL,  magnified,  thowmg 
cdltf  polypety  and  ovigerous  vetides, 

into  a  jar  of  its  native  element,  and  watching 
it  attentively  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass,  its  real  nature  becomes  at  once  appa- 
rent, and  instead  of  being  of  vegetable  on^n^ 
all  the  elegant  ramifications  of  which  it  consists 
are  found  to  be  peopled  with  numbers  of 
hydriform  polypes,  all  actively  employed  in 
catching  prey,  and  apparently  ministering  to 
the  support  of  the  general  community  formed 
by  their  aggregation. 

The  stem  of  a  Sertularia  consists  of  a  hol- 
low tube,  composed  of  a  flexible  horny  sub- 
stance, diversely  ramified  in  different  species, 
in  the  interior  of  which  is  enclosed  a  soft 
animal  substance,  which  constitutes  the  living 
portion  of  the  zoophyte.  At  r^lar  intervals 
every  branch  is  studded  with  little  cells,  com- 
posed of  the  same  homy  material  as  the 
general  stem,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  a 
Hydra,  or  at  least  a  polype  similar  to  the  Hvdra 
in  its  general  characters,  the  base  of  which 
is  contmuouM  with  the  central  living  pith  that 
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permeates  the  stem,  whidi  thus  seems  to  be 
Bouriabed  by  the  hundreds  of  little  polypes 
that  are  constantly  fisfams  for  food. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  besides  the 
polype-bearing  cells,  other  homy  receptacles 
are  devdoped,  called  the  ovigerous  vesicles 
(Ar.  55, il),  in  which  the  ova  are  produced. 

The  ovigerous  vesicles  are  differently  dis- 
posed accorcfing  to  the  species,  sometimes 
arising  fixHn  the  branches  of  the  coralline,  at 
others  from  the  axillie  formed  by  their  sub- 
diviaions ;  their  shape  likewise  is  very  various, 
and  aofnetimes  they  are  covered  witn  a  little 
opercuhan^  or  lid,  which  closes  the  orifice  of 
the  vase-like  vesicle  during  the  maturation  of 
the  rqfMToductive  gemmules,  and  at  last  opens 
•o  as  to  permit  their  escape.  These  gemmu- 
liferous  urns  are,  however,  deciduous,  and 
fidi  off  after  the  development  of  the  germs  of 
reproduction  is  completed. 

Sodi  being  the  general  structure  of  the 
Sertularidse,  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine 
more  nunutely  their  intimate  organisation. 
The  stem  of  the  Sertularian  is  composed  of 
two  layers,  of  which  the  exterior  (J!g,  55,  b). 

Fig,  55. 


Diagram  of  Sertularian, 

c,  inner  or  nntritiYe  layer ;  h,  outer  or  tega- 
■lentanr  layer;  e,  oral  tentacles  of  the  polype ;  d, «, 
gaMMUM ;  ft  polypiform  external  capsule ;  A,  ovi- 
gcrooB  cdL 

or  iegumenlwy  layer,  is  of  a  dense  homy  tex- 
ture, while  the  internal,  or  niUrUioe  layer  (fg. 
&5,  tf),  is  of  a  soft  pulpy  character  according 
to  the  pattern  peculiar  to  the  species ;  the  tegu- 
mentary  laver  expands  at  appointed  distances 
into  the  polvpe-ccUs  (Jig.  55,  g) ;  and  it  is  from 
this  layer  likewise  during  the  reproductive 
seasoo  that  the  ovigerous  vesicles  are  deve- 
loped. The  nutritive  layer  (Jig.  55,  a),  it  will 
be  seen,  not  only  lines  the  stem,  but  likewise 
penetrates  into  the  polype-cells,  where  it  be- 
eomes  continuous  with  the  body  of  the  con- 
voi*.  IV. 


tained  polype,  the  stracture  of  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Hydra;  it  seems,  in  &ct, 
to  consist  of  nothing  but  a  stomachal  sacculus, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  surrounded  with  con- 
tractile tentacles,  which  are  never,  as  errone- 
ously stated  by  some  writers,  provided  with 
vibratile  cilia,  such  as  are  possessed  by  some 
more  highly  organised  polypes.  The  nutriment 
elaborated  in  uie  digestive  sacculi  passes  into 
the  central  cavity  of  the  stem,  in  which  an 
evident  circulation  of  globules  b  apparent, 
somewhat  analogous  in  its  appearance  to  what 
is  ptf  ceivable  in  the  Chora  and  other  transpa- 
rent vegetables. 

It  is  from  the  nutritive  layer  which  lines 
the  ovigerous  vesicles  likewise  that  the  ^^P^' 
ducdve  gemmules  are  developed.  These 
(Jig.  55,  a),  as  the^  gradually  become  separated 
from  the  nidus  m  which  they  are  formed, 
retain  their  connection  with  the  vital  tissue 
of  the  nutritive  layer,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
kind  of  umbilical  cord,  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  allow  of  their  escape. 
When  this  period  arrives  each  gemmule  is 
found  to  be  covered  over  with  vibratile  cilia, 
by  the  action  of  which  it  detaches  itself  firom 
the  umbilical  filament,  and,  escaping  from  the 
reproductive  cell,  swims  away  into  the  sur- 
rounding element. 

Here,  by  means  of  its  cilia,  it  swims  about, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  a  polyieastric 
animidcule,  until  it  finds  a  fit  locality  n>r  its 
development,  when  it  settles  down,  and, 
losing  Its  locomotive  organs,  spreads  out  like 
a  film  of  jelly  upon  the  supporting  body.  The 
formation  of  its  homy  envelope  then  begins, 
fibres  of  which  are  first  extended  like  the 
spreading  root  of  a  tree,  so  as  to  give  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  basis  for  support ;  and  then 
the  stem  itself  begins  to  shoot  upwards,  deve- 
loping, as  it  ascends,  the  nutritive  polypes  and 
the  homy  cells  in  which  they  are  mdividually 
lodeed. 

m  order  to  understand  how  growth  is  ac- 
complished in  these  tube-clad  zoophytes,  it  will 
bs  necessary  to  refer  once  more  to  the  preced- 
ii^ diagram  (fig, 55) .  The  te^mentafy  layer 
of  the  zoophyte  (^.  55,  b)  is  at  first  quite 
soft  and  expansible,  the  hard  comeous  matter 
by  which  it  is  consolidated  being  afterwards 
superadded  to  its  texture.  Whilst  growth  is 
in  progress,  dierefore,  this  outer  layer  shoots 
upwards  in  conformity  with  the  pattern  to 
which  it  belongs ;  but  whibt  the  top  of  the 
tube  retains  its  softness  and  power  or  growth 
it  is  continually  fortified  below  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  homy  matter  which  gives  it 
solidity:  growth  can  therefore  only  proceed 
at  the  extremity  of  every  branch  where  this 
layer  remains  capable  of  further  development ; 
for  no  sooner  is  it  solidified  than  it  remains 
permanently  unchangeable.  Hence  it  is  that 
these  zoophytes  differ  so  remarkably  from 
plants  in  tne  character  of  their  arborescence : 
m  the  latter  the  stem  is  increased  by  constant 
additions  to  its  thickness,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Sertularia  no  such  thickening  is  possible;  so 
that  both  stem  and  branches  retam  the  same 
diameter  throughout,   however  much   their 
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ramifications  may  be  extended.  As  the  growth 
of  the  tegumentary  layer  thus  proceeds  in  one 
direction  only,  except  when  tne  development 
of  polype-cells  calls  for  its  lateral  expansion, 
the  nutritive  layer  within  continues  to  grow 
pari  passu,  and  from  it  the  polypes  are  pro- 
duced as  the  cells  become  ready  to  receive 
them. 

Brtozoa  (Ehrenberg),  Ciuobracriatb 
Polypi  (Farre).  —  The  Bryozoa,  although 
closely  resembling  some  of  the  simpler  Poly- 
pifera,  described  m  the  preceding  pases,  with 
which,  indeed,  until  a  very  recent  penod,  they 
were  confounded  by  zoological  writers,  differ 
from  them  in  so  many  essential  points  of  their 
structure,  that,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
description,  we  should  have  preferred  to  re- 
gard them  as  a  distinct  class,  exhibiting  a 
much  higher  phase  of  organisation  than  an^ 
of  the  nudibrachiate  races.  In  all  the  fami- 
lies of  Polypifera  we  have  as  yet  had  occasion 
to  examine,  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  the 
tentacular  apparatus  around  the  mouth,  al- 
thou^  ver^r  generally  pinnated,  are  quite 
devoid  of  cilia ;  but  in  the  Bryozoa  one 
of  the  most  obvious  circumstances  observ- 
able in  their  organisation  is,  that  all  the 
circumoral  arms  are  crowded  with  vibratile 
organs,  the  play  of  which,  when  in  action,  is 
exceedingly  energetic,  producing  rapid  cur- 
rents in  the  surroundmg  water,  and  thus 
harrying  towards  the  mouth  of  the  animal 
whatever  substances  may  come  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  vortex  so  produced,  and  in 
this  way  securing  an  abundant  supply  of  food, 
almost  without  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
creature  itself.  From  this  most  conspicuous 
character,  common  to  the  entire  group,  Dr. 
Arthur  Farre  was  induced  to  propose  for 
them  the  name  of  CiHobradnata,  It  is  in 
their  internal  economy,  however,  that  their 
chief  points  of  distinction  are  to  be  sought. 
Like  the  ordinary  polypes,  most  of  these  little 
animals  inhabit  cells  of  ctifferent  shapes  and 
various  degrees  of  density.  These  cells  are 
sometimes  calcareous  and  opa^jue,  but  in  very 
many  genera  so  thin  and  diaphanous  that 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  examine,  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  the  anatomy  of  the 
animal  within.  When  thus  examined,  the 
differences  between  a  Bryozoon  and  an  ordi- 
dinary  polype  become  immediately  manifest, 
and  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

In  the  nudibrachiate  polypes  the  stomach 
is  a  simple  sacculus  unprovided  with  any 
intestinal  tube  or  anal  orifice,  so  that  afler 
taking  food  the  egesta  are  necessarily  ex- 
pelled through  the  oral  opening ;  but  in  the 
Ciliobrachiata,  not  only  is  the  stomach  found 
to  be  floating  loosely  in  a  visceral  cavity,  and 
of  very  complete  structure  when  compared 
with  the  digestive  sacculus  common  to  the  pre- 
ceding tribes,  but  it  terminates  in  a  complete 
intestmal  canal,  provided  with  a  distinct  anal 
orifice,  through  which  the  faeces  are  discharged. 
Accompanying  this  advanced  condition  ofthe 
alimentary  apparatus  all  the  other  systems 
assume  a  more  elevated  type  of  structure,  as 
will  be  immediately  apparent  fi-om  the  details 


of  their  anatomy,  upon  the  conaderation  of 
which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Much,  doubt- 
less, yet  remains  to  be  made  out  in  the  eco- 
noDoy  of  these  animals ;  still  the  researches 
of  Ehrenberg^,  Milne  Edwards,  Audouint. 
Thompson  J,  Farre  §,  and  Van  Beneden  J,  have 
already  put  us  in  possession  of  most  important 
information  concerning  them,  which  promises 
to  open  a  yet  wider  field  for  discoveir. 

The  cell  of  Bowerbankia  {fig,  56),  as  de- 

Ftg.  56. 


SowerbcaUda  densa,  magnified  80  diamdert. 

a,  one  of  the  animals  ftilly  expanded ;  1,  phaiynx  -, 
2,  cardia ;  8,  manducatory  organ,  or  gizzard ;  4,  sto- 
mach, its  parietes  studded  with  the  hepatic  follicles ; 
6,  pylorus ;  6,  intestine,  containing  pellets  of  feculent 
matter;  7,  anus.  The  gastric  (8)  and  tentacular  (9) 
retractors  are  seen  within  the  cavity  of  the  body. 
The  flexible  portion  of  the  cell,  or  the  operculum, 
is  seen  expanded  and  surrounding  the  upper  part 
of  the  body. 

6,  a  similar  animal  completely  retracted.  The 
stomach  drawn  to  the  bottom  of  the  ceU.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  flexed.  The 
tentaciUa  somewhat  distorted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
operculum.  Their  retractor  filaments  (1)  relaxed. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cell  is  occupied  b^  the  oper- 
culum folded  up  in  its  axis,  and  from  it  the  upper 
(2)  and  lower  (8)  sets  of  opercular   retractors  are 


•  Symbolfe  PhysiccB. 

t  Aimales  des  Sciences  Natorelles,  for  Sept  182^ 
and  July  1886. 

1  Zoological  Researches,  Mem.  Y.,  Cork,  1880. 

I  Phil.  Trans,  for  1837,  part  2. 
J  R^herches   sur  TAnatomie,  la  Physiologie  et 
TEmbryogenie  des  Bryozaires.  4to.  Brussels,  1845. 
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Men  WMJMiHng,  and  in  their  contracted  state.  These 
filaments  are  about  ,  ^  inch  diameter  in  this  state. 

e»  An  immature  animaL  The  tentacuhi  and  ali- 
mentaiT-  canal  rudelj  fonned;  the  cavity  in  the 
latter  very  distinct.  The  tentacular  and  opercular 
retractofs  also  shown ;  1,  the  gizzard. 

d^  one  of  the  genmis  in  its  earliest  state.  The 
cavity  just  defined,  but  no  animal  distinguishable. 
iAfitr  Farrt,) 

scribed  by  Dr.  Anhur  Faire,  is  cyllDdrical,  and 
dos^  embraces  the  body  of  the  animal ;  it  is 
of  a  firm  unyielding  consistence  in  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  its  extent,  but  terminates  above 
by  a  flexible  portion,  which  serves  to  protect 
the  upper  p«irt  of  the  body  when  the  whole  is 
expanded,  in  which  state  it  is  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  rest  of  the  cell ;  but  when 
the  animal  retracts,  this  portion  is  folded  up 
and  drawn  in  after  it,  so  as  to  close  its  mouth. 
The  flexible  part  consists  of  two  ponions,  the 
lower  half  being  a  simple  continuation  of  the 
rest  o(  the  cell,  the  upper  consisting  of  a  row 
of  delicate  bristle-shaped  processes,  or  setae, 
which  are  arranged  parallel  with  each  other 
round  the  top  of  the  cell,  and  are  prevented 
firom  separating  beyond  a  certain  distance  by 
a  membrane  of  excessive  tenuity  which  sur- 
rounds and  connects  the  whole.  This  arranee- 
ment  is  conmxm  to  all  the  species  possessmg 
a  cylindrical  cell ;  but  the  length  of  the  setae 
is  Teiy  variable;  indeed  they  are  sometimes  so 
stunted  in  th^  development  that  tlieir  pre- 
sence is  hardly  recognisable. 

The  cells  of  the  Fltutrce  and  Escharis  are 
disposed  side  by  side  upon  the  same  plane,  so 
as  to  form  a  broad  leaf-like  polypary,  which  is 
in  the  former  genus  of  a  coriaceous  or  hornj 
texture,  but  in  the  latter  so  completely  calci- 
fied as  to  resemble  the  skeletons  of  the  Litho- 
phvtous  Polypes.  The  individual  cells  {fig, 
69),  which  are  so  extremely  minute  that  they 
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Etdwra  eervieomU,  natural  «£a».    (After  JUUne 
EdwardM,) 

require  a  microscope  for  their  examination, 
vary  in  shape  in  different  species,  and  gene- 
rally have  their  orifices  defended  by  project- 
;  spines,  or  sometunes  by  a  movable  oper- 
I  or  lid,  which  answers  the  same  purpose 


as  the  setae  of  Botperhankia,  by  closing  the 
entrance  during  the  retracted  state  of  the 
animal.  The  growth  of  these  polyparies, 
which  are  thus  densely  populated,  is  effected 
by  the  progressive  addition  of  new  cells 
around  the  circumference,  those  occupying 
the  margin  being  of  course  the  most  recently 
formed,  and,  indeed,  the  latter  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  inhabited  by  the  living  animals, 
whilst  in  the  older  or  central  ones  the  original 
occupants  have  perished. 

Mn.  58. 


A  polype  of  Eachara  cervicomU  highly  maymfied. 

a,  tentacnla ;  h,  first  digestive  cavity,  which  seems 
to  be  analogous  to  the  respiratory  cavitv  of  the  com- 
pound ascidians ;  c,  filaments  arising  from  the  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal  immediately  below  this  ca- 
vity ;  d,  stomach ;  e,  intestine ;  f  anus ;  g,  retractor 
muscles.     {After  Milne  Edwaraa,) 

The  facts  observed  by  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  • 
relative  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  these 
cells  possess  a  high  degree  of  interest,  and 
matenally  support  the  views  already  given 
concerning  the  organbed  nature  of  the  skele- 
tons of  zoophytes  in  general ;  proving  that 
the  calcareous  matter  to  which  their  hardness 
is  owing  is  not  a  mere  exudation  from  the 
surface  of  the  animal,  but  is  deposited  in  the 
meshes  of  an  organised  tegumentary  mem- 
brane, from  which  it  can  be  removed  with 
facility  by  means  of  extremely  dilute  muriatic 
acid.  When  so  treated  a  brisk  effervescence 
is  produced,  the  cells  become  flexible,  and  are 
easily  separated  from  each  other;  but  they 
are  not  altered  in  form,  and  evidently  consist 
of  a  dense  and  thick  membrane,  forming  a 
sac,  in  which  the  digestive  organs  of  the  ani- 
mal are  contained.  In  this  state  the  opening 
of  the  cell  has  no  longer  a  defined  mai^in,  as 
it  seemed  to  have  before ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Tubipora  mutica,  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  the  membranous  cell  is  found  to 
be  continuous  with  the  tentacular  sheath. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  in  these  creatures  the 
shell  is  an  integrant  portion  of  the  animal 
itself,  not  a  mere  calcareous  crust  moulded 
upon  the  surface  of  its  body,  being,  in  fact,  a 

•  R^cherches  anatomiques,'  zoologiques,  et  phv- 
siologiques  sur  les  Eschares ;  An.  des  Sc  Nat  for 
1886. 
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portion  of  the  tegumentaiy  membrane,  which, 
by  the  molecular  deposit  of  earthy  matter 
in  its  tissue,  becomes  ossified,  something 
like  the  cartilage  of  the  higher  animals,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  the  seat  of  nutritive  move- 
ment. It  is  evident  likewise  that  what  is 
usually  called  the  body  of  the  Bryozoon 
constitutes,  in  fact,  but  a  small  portion  of  it, 
principally  consisting  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. 

As  to  the  operculum,  destined  to  close  the 
entrance  of  the  tegumentary  cell,  it  is  merely 
a  lip-like  fold  of  the  skin,  the  marginal  portion 
of  which  acquires  a  dense  consistency  by  in- 
terstitial deposit,  while  at  the  point  where  it 
is  continuous  with  the  general  envelope  it 
remains  sufficientiy  soft  and  flexible  to  form 
a  sort  of  hinge. 

The  tegumentary  sac,  deprived  of  its  car- 
bonate of  lime,  seems  to  be  formed  of  a  to- 
mentous  membrane,  covered,'  especially  upon 
its  inner  side,  with  a  multitude  of  cylindrical 
filaments,  disposed  perpendicularly  to  its  sur- 
face, and  closely  crowded  together.  It  is  in 
the  interstices  left  by  these  fibres  that  the 
calcareous  matter  appears  to  be  deposited; 
for  if  a  transverse  section  be  examined  with 
the  microscope  the  external  wall  is  seen  not 
to  be  made  up  of  superposed  layers,  but  of 
cylinders  and  irregular  prisms  arranged  per- 
pendicularly to  the  axis  of  the  body. 

But  the  above  are  not  the  only  arguments 
adduced  by  Milne  Edwards  in  proof  that  these 
polyparies  are  maintained  in  vital  connection 
with  the  animal.  On  examining  the  cells  at 
different  ages  it  is  found  that  af^r  they  are 
completely  calcified  they  undergo  material 
changes  of  form. 

This  examination  is  easily  made,  seeing 
that  in  manv  species  the  young  sprout  from 
the  sides  of  those  first  formed,  and  do  not 
separate  from  their  parents ;  each  skeleton, 
therefore,  presents  a  long  series  of  generations 
linked  to  each  other,  and  in  each  portion  of 
the  series  the  relative  ases  of  the  individuals  are 
indicated  by  the  position  which  they  occupy. 
It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  compare  the  cells 
situated  at  the  base,  those  of  the  middle  por- 
tion, those  of  the  young  branches,  and  those 
placed  at  the  very  extremities  of  the  latter. 
When  examined  in  this  manner  it  is  seen  that 
not  only  does  the  general  configuration  of  the 
cells  change  with  age,  but  also  that  these 
changes  are  principally  produced  upon  the 
external  tutface.  For  instance,  in  the  young 
cells  of  Eschara  cervicomit,  the  subject  of 
these  observations,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
a  stony  hardness,  the  external  surface  is  much 
inflated,  so  that  the  cells  are  very  distinct 
and  the  borders  of  their  apertures  prominent ; 
but  by  the  progress  of  age  their  appearance 
changes,  their  free  sur&ce  rises  so  as  to  extend 
beyond  the  level  of  the  borders  of  the  cell, 
and  defaces  the  deep  impressions  which 
marked  their  respective  limits.  It  results  that 
the  cells  cease  to  be  distinct,  and  the  polypary 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  stony  mass,  in 
which  the  apertures  of  the  cells  only  are 
visible. 


Fig.  59. 


Portion  of  a  branch  of  the  polypary  of  Eachara  eer- 
vicomis,  magnified  20  diametentotihow  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  cells,    {After  Milne  Edwards.) 

Miacular  tystem. — The  muscular  system  of 
Bowerbankia  is  described  as  follows. 

For  the  process  of  retraction  two  distinct 
sets  of  muscles  are  provided ;  the  one  acting 
upon  the  animal,  the  other  upon  the  flexible 
part  of  the  cell. 

The  muscles  for  the  retraction  of  the  ani- 
mal are  contained  in  the  visceral  cavity,  and 
consist  of  two  bundles  of  delicate  thread-like 
chords  (Jig.  56,  8  and  9);  the  one  set, 
arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  to  be 
inserted  about  the  base  of  the  stomach  ;  the 
other,  also  arising  fix)m  near  the  bottom  of 
the  cell,  though  generally  at  the  opposite 
side  from  the  former,  and  passing  up  free 
by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  to  be  inserted 
around  the  line  of  junction  of  this  organ 
with  the  base  of  the  tentacula.    The  muscles 

f)rovided  for  the  retraction  of  the  opercu- 
um,  or  flexible  portion  of  the  cell,  have 
their  origin  from  the  inner  surface  and  near 
the  top  of  the  stiff*  part,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  flexible  portion  on  which  they  act.  They 
are  most  distinctly  seen  when  the  flexible 
operculum  is  completely  drawn  in,  at  which 
time  the  latter  is  folded  up  so  as  to  occupy 
the  axis  of  the  upper  part  ot  the  cell,  and  to  it 
the  muscles  are  seen  extending  from  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  cell  from  which  they  nave 
their  origin.  They  consist  of  six  flattened 
bundles  of  fibres,  having  a  triradiate  arrange- 
ment. The  upper  three  sets  (Jig.  60,  a,  3) 
act  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  and  are  in- 
serted into  it.  The  lower  three  (JSg.  60,  a,  4) 
are  smaller,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tracting the  bundle  of  setse  with  which  it  is 
crowned. 

These  fasciculi  afforded  Dr.  Farre  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  investiniting  the  struc- 
ture of  this  form  of  muscle,  it  would  appear 
as  if  muscular  fibre  were  reduced  to  its  sim- 
plest condition.  The  filaments  are  totally 
disconnected,  and  are  arranged  the  one  above 
the  other  in  a  single  series.  They  pass  straight 
and  parallel  from  their  origin  to  their  inser- 
tion, and  have  a  uniform  diameter  through 
their  whole  course,  except  that  each  filament 
generally  presents  a  small  knot  upon  its  centre^ 
which  is  most  apparent  when  in  a  state  of 
contraction,  at  wnich  time  the  whole  filament 
also  is  obviously  thicker  than  when  relaxed. 
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Hie  filaments  have  a  watery  transparency  and 
smooth  surfece,  and  under  the  higtiest  powers 
of  the  microscope  present  neither  an  appear- 
ance of  cross-markings,  nor  of  a  linear  arrange- 
ment of  globules.  These  musdes,  though 
apparently  attached  to  the  inner  walls  of  the 
ceu,  most  yet  have  the  membranous  parietes 
of  the  body  interposed  between  their  inser- 
tions and  these  walls.  In  the  lower  part  the 
interment  is  only  occasionally  seen  separate 
from  the  walls  of  the  cell,  but  above  it  may 
be  easily  discerned  in  the  expanded  animal, 
passing  up  to  be  inserted  around  the  tenta- 
cular ring,  and  thus  distinctly  bounding  this 
part  of  the  body,  which  is  always  free  within 
the  expanded  operculum. 

The  operatbn  of  this  mechanism  in  retract- 
j^  the  animal  within  its  cell  is  as  follows. 
The  tentacula,  from  being  expanded  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  are  brought  together 
into  a  straight  line,  and  immediately  begin 
to  descend  (^fig.  60,  d).    Their  descent    is 

2?V^.  60. 


Bowerbamkia  denaoj  magnified  80  dSamden,  A  §eriea 
lo  akow  the  tmode  in  which  the  opavulmm  and  upper 
part  of  the  boify  is  unfoUkd,  The  mme  animal  i$ 
rtpitsented  in  Jour  different  stages. 

a.  First  stage:  the  top  of  the  cell  completely 
ckwed;  the  setas  folded  np  in  the  centre  (1),  with 
the  flexible  portion  of  the  cell  (2)  inverted  and  closely 
sorrottiidinx  them ;  the  moscles  contracted  (3,  4.) 

b.  Second  stage:  the  bmidle  of  the  set»  (1) 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  cell  being  forced  up- 
ward by  the  pressure  of  the  tentacuk ;  the  flexible 
portion  (2)  rolling  from  around  the  setie,  and  the 
mosdes  (3)  put  upon  the  stretch. 

c  Third  stage :  the  flexible  portion  (2)  completely 
everted;  the  set«  (1)  still  lying  together;  the 
tentacles  just  appearing  between  them. 

d.  Fourth  staffe  i  the  tentacula  appearing  aboVe 
the  margin  of  Uie  operculum ;  the  integument  of 
the  body,  which  forms  the  tentacular  sheath,  half 
everted  (3);  the  operculum  completely  expanded. 
(These  stages  are  taken  arbitrarily,  the  process 
being  cootinnoua.)  The  animal  is  shown  completely 
extended  at  fig.  66,  a.    {After  Farrt.') 

effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle 
ifig'  56.  9)  which  passes  from  the  base  of 
the  cell  to  the  tentacular  ring,  whilst  at  the 
aame  time  the  stomach  is  drawn  down  by  its 
retractor  {fig.  56. 8).  The  whole  body,  how- 
ever, does  not  descend  in  a  mass,  but  must  be 
folded  up  in  a  somewhat  complicated  manner, 
in  order  that  the  cell  may  completely  enclose 


it.  For  this  purpose  the  (esophagus  sur- 
mounted by  the  tentacula  descends  first,  whilst 
the  integument  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
begins  to  be  inverted  at  the  point  where  it  has 
its  insertion  around  the  tentacular  ring.  As 
the  descent  of  the  tentacula  proceeds,  the 
inversion  of  the  integument  continues  forming 
a  sheath  around  them  (Jig.  60,  r),  until  the 
extremities  of  the  arms  have  descended  to  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  unyielding  portion 
of  the  cell.  The  animal  is  now  drawn  com- 
pletely in,  the  stomach  brought  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cell,  and  the  cesophagus  bent 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  S ;  the  tentacula 
lying  straight  in  the  axis  of  the  cell,  enclosed 
in  their  tegumentary  sheath,  and  so  sepa- 
rated from  the'  fluid  in  the  general  visceral 
cavity,  the  centre  of  which  they  have  the 
appearance  of  occupying,  while  m  fact  they 
are  external  to  it.  The  animal  being  thus  re- 
tracted, the  next  step  of  the  process  is  to 
draw  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  after  it. 
This  process,  however,  always  commences 
before  the  retraction  of  the  body  is  com- 
pleted, and  by  the  time  that  the  ends  of  the 
arms  are  on  a  leyel  with  the  base  oi  the 
sets,  the  latter  are  brought  together  in 
a  bundle,  and  begin  to  descend  apparently 
by  the  action  of  the  lower  of  the  two  sets  of 
opercular  retractors  above  described.  Their 
descent,  like  that  of  the  tentacles,  takes  place 
exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
cell,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  mversion  around 
them  of  its  flexible  portion,  similar  to  that  of 
the  integument  of  the  body  around  the  tenta*> 
cula  during  their  descent  (Jig.  60,  b).  Whilst 
the  lower  set  of  muscles  are  drawing  down 
the  set€B^  the  upper  set  complete  the  retraction 
of  the  flexible  part,  and  the  whole  operculum 
is  thus  packed  closely  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cell,  the  end  of  which  now  presents  a 
triangular  indentation,  corresponding  with  the 
triangular  arrangement  of  the  opercular  re- 
tractors (fig.  60,  a).  Thus  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  retraction  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  and  the  office  ot  each  set  of  muscles 
satisfactorily  explained  ;  but  the  protrusion  of 
the  animal  is  effected  by  a  totally  different 
mechanism,  viz.,  by  the  action  of  a  set  of 
transverse  muscles  acting  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cell,  so  as  by  their  contrac- 
tion to  diminish  considerably  the  diameter  of 
the  visceral  cavity,  and  consequently  exercise 
a  pressure  upon  the  fluid  which  it  contains. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  elongate  the  body 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  most  free  to 
moye ;  but  Dr.  Farre  supposes  that  the  act 
of  protrusion  is  materially  assisted  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  un- 
doubtedly has  the  power  of  straightening 
itself  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  into  which  it 
is  thrown  when  the  animal  is  retracted  ;  and 
that  this  is  the  case  appears  the  more  pro- 
bable, when  we  reflect  tJiat  in  the  case  of  the 
simple  hydriform  polypes  the  advance  and 
receding  of  the  animal  in  its  cell  is  entirely 
effected  by  the  action  of  the  parietes  of  the 
body,  which  are  analogous  to  the  alimentary 
canal  in  the  present  case,  the  hydriform  po« 
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lypes  possessing  no  distinct  muscles  to  assist 
in  these  operations. 

In  some  species  of  Bryozoa  there  are  only 
two  sets  of  opercular  muscles,  whilst  in  others 
one  set  only  is  perceptible. 

Alimentary  system,  —  In  Bowerbankia  the 
whole  alimentary  apparatus  has  been  minutely 
described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Farre.*  The  ten- 
tacula  are  united  together  at  their  base  to 
form  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
mouth,  and  from  which  descends  the  oeso- 
phagus, bulging  a  little  at  its  commencement, 
and  then  contracting  and  passing  down  nearly 
straight  to  its  termination.  The  parietes  of 
the  oesophagus,  especially  at  the  upper  part, 
which  may  be  more  correctly  denominated 
the  pharynx  (Jig,  56,  o,  1),  are  thickly 
studded  with  minute  oval  spots,  arranged 
closely  in  contact  with  each  other.  The 
whole  organ  appears  to  be  highly  irritable, 
and  contracts  vigorously  when  food  is  intro- 
duced into  it. 

At  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus  is  a 
small  distinct  cardiac  orifice  (Jig,  56,  a,  2) 
opening  into  a  small  globular  cavity  (3),  of 
singular  construction,  that  appears  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  gizzard,  the  parietes  of  which 
are  thicker  than  any  other  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  This  gizzard  contains  two 
dark  round  bodies,  placed  opposite  to  each 
other,  from  each  of  which  dark  lines  are  seen 
radiating.  In  the  space  between  these  two 
dark  bodies  may  be  seen  a  number  of  squami- 
form  spots,  arranged  closely  in  contact,  and 
presenting  a  beautifully  regular  tesselated 
appearance,  which,  on  minute  examination,  is 
found  to  consist  of  a  pavement  of  gastric 
teeth. 

The  gizzard  opens  downwards  into  the 
true  digestive  stomach  (4),  an  oblong  cavity 
terminating  below  in  a  blunt  extremity.  The 
entire  walls  of  the  stomach  are  thickly  studded 
with  spots  of  a  rich  brown  colour.  These 
appear  to  be  hepatic  follicles,  and  to  prepare 
a  fluid  that  tinges  the  whole  organ,  as  well  as 
its  contents,  of  a  rich  brown  hue. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  entrance  from  the  gizzard, 
arises  the  intestine  (6)  by  a  distinct  pyloric 
orifice  (5)  that  is  surrounded  by  vibrating 
cilia.  The  intestine  is  narrow,  and  passes  up 
straight  b^  the  side  of  the  oesophagus,  from 
which  it  IS  entirely  separate  and  free,  and 
terminates  by  a  distinct  anal  orifice  in  the 
delicate  parietes  of  the  body,  close  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  tentacular  ring.  The  pari- 
etesof  the  intestine  are  marked  with  pale  spots, 
and,  like  those  of  the  whole  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  possess  a  high  retractile  power.  The 
animal,  when  in  full  vigour,  is  seen  projecting 
from  its  cell  with  the  arms  extendea  and  the 
cilia  in  active  operation,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  being  frequently  turned  from  side  to 
side  over  the  edge  of  the  cell,  the  extremity 
of  which,  from  its  peculiar  flexibility,  moves 
with  it.  The  particles  carried  to  the  mouth 
by  the  action  of  the  cilia,  after  remaining  a 

•  Loc  cit 


little  while  in  the  phaiynx,  are  swallowed  by 
a  vigorous  contraction  of  its  parietes,  and 
carried  rapidly  down  the  oesophagus  and 
through  the  cardia  into  the  gizzard,  which 
expands  to  receive  them.  Here  they  are 
submitted  to  a  kind  of  crushing  process,  the 
parietes  of  the  organ  contracting  firmly  upon 
them,  and  the  two  dark  bodies  l^ng  iMtNight 
into  apposition.  Their  residence,  however, 
in  this  cavity  is  only  momentary,  and  they  are 
immediately  propelled  into  the  true  stomach 
below,  where  tney  become  mixed  with  its 
contents,  which,  during  digestion,  are  always 
of  a  rich  brown  colour,  being  tinged  with  the 
secretion  of  its  parietal  follides. 

The  food  appears  to  be  retained  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  stomach,  and  may  be 
seen  to  be  frequently  re^rgitated  into  the 
gizzard,  whence,  after  havmg  been  again  sub- 
mitted to  its  operations,  it  is  returned  to  the 
stomach.  Here  it  is  rolled  about  by  the  con- 
tractions of  its  parietes,  and  at  its  upper  part 
is  frequently  submitted  to  a  rotating  motion. 
This  rotation  of  particles  is  chiefly  near  the 
pyloric  orifice,  and  a  mass  may  be  often  seen 
projecting  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intes- 
tine, and  rotating  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  orifice.  This  rotation  is  ef- 
fected by  the  action  of  cilia  surrounding  the 
pyloric  orifice,  which,  in  very  transparent 
specimens,  are  distinctly  visible  with  high 
powers  of  the  microscope. 

The  granular  matter,  after  rotating  for  some 
time  at  the  pylorus  (a  provision  for  prevent- 
ing its  too  rapid  escape  from  the  stomach)^ 
passes  into  the  intestine,  where  it  accumulates 
m  little  pellets  that  distend  the  parietes  of 
the  tube,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  here 
be  still  further  acted  upon  by  these  parietes 
which  have  a  spotted  appearance. 

By  the  contraction  of  the  intestine  the 
little  pellets  of  excrementitious  matter  are 
carried  rapidly  upwards  to  the  anal  orifice, 
which  is  seen  to  open  and  the  little  pellet  to 
be  tilted  over  its  edge,  when  it  is  immediately 
whirled  away  from  the  sight  in  the  current 
produced  by  the  ciliated  tentacles,  and  the 
orifice  of  the  tube  again  contracts. 

The  general  character  of  the  alimentary 
canal  appears  to  be  similar  in  all  the  cilio- 
brachiate  polypes,  but  in  ^many  genera  the 
gizzard  does  not  exist. 

The  anatomy  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the 
cells  of  Fluslrcs  and  Escharts  differs  in  some 
particulars  from  that  of  Bowerbankia,  In 
these,  the  crown  of  ciliated  tentacula  is  in- 
serted into  the  extremity  of  a  kind  of  pro- 
boscis, which  is  itself  enclosed  in  a  cylin- 
drical retractile  sheath.  From  the  mar- 
gin of  the  opening  of  the  cell  arises  a 
membrane  equalling  in  length  the  contracted 
tentacles,  and  serving  to  enclose  them  when 
the  aninial  retires  into  its  abode.  The  ten- 
tacula when  thus  retracted,  as  was  the  case 
in  Bowerbankia^  are  not  bent  upon  them- 
selves, but  are  perfectly  straight  and  united 
into  a  fasciculus,  the  length  of  which,  however, 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  same  oi^ns 
when  expanded. 
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By  the  opposite  extremity  to  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  margin  of  the  cell,  the  ten- 
tacular sheath  unites  with  a  tolerably  capa- 
cious tube,  the  walls  of  which  are  ezc^ingly 
6oh  and  delicate,  and  near  the  point  of  their 
union  we  may  perceive  a  fasciculus  of  fibres 
running  downwards  to  be  inserted  upon  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  celL  These  fibres  appear 
to  be  striated  transversely,  and  are  evidently 
muscular ;  their  use  cannot  be  doubted.  When 
the  animal  wishes  to  expand  itself,  the  mem- 
branous sheath  above  referred  to  becomes 
rolled  outward,  everting  itself  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove  as  the  tentacles  advance.  The 
muscular  fiisciculi  are  thus  placed  between 
the  everted  sheath  and  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  by  their  contraction  they  must  necessarily 
retract  the  whole  within  the  cell. 

The  first  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  (^. 
5S,b)  is  inflated,  and  much  wider  than  the  rest ; 
it  forms  a  kind  of  chamber,  in  which  the  water 
set  in  motion  by  the  cilia  of  the  tentacles  ap- 
pears to  circulate  freelv.  The  walls  of  this 
chamber  are  exceedingly  delicate;  the  soft 
membrane  forming  them  is  puckered,  and  ap- 
pears traversed  by  many  longitudinal  canals 
united  by  minute  transverse  vessels ;  this 
appearance,  however,  may  be  deceptive. 

jBeneath  the  first  enlargement,  the  digestive 
apparatus  becomes  narrower,  but  imm^iately 
expands  again,  and  ofiers  at  this  point  a  cer- 
tain number  of  fihform  appendages  (c),  which 
wpear  to  be  free  and  floating  in  the  interior  of 
the  celL  To  the  second  cavitv  succeeds  a  nar- 
row canal  opening  into  a  third  dilatation,  gene- 
rally of  a  spheriod  form  (d).  From  the  last- 
nained  viscus  issues  a  kind  of  intestine,  which 
soon  bends  upon  itself  and  becomes  attached 
to  an  or^m  of  a  Boh  and  membranous  tex- 
ture, having  the  appearance  of  a  caecum,  and 
which  seems  to  be  continuous  superiorly  with 
the  digestive  tube.  The  latter  continues  its 
progress  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  cell, 
and  ultimately  terminates  by  a  distinct  anal 
aperture  upon  the  upper  aspect  of  the  ten- 
tacular sheath.  The  operculum  which  closes 
the  cell  in  Flustrae  and  Escharae  is  moved  by 
two  muscular  fasciculi  inserted  into  the  in- 
ternal hce  of  this  valve  by  the  intermedium 
of  two  filaments  analogous  to  tendons ;  by 
their  inferior"  extremity  these  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cell,  and  when, 
by  its  own  elasticity,  the  operculum  is  turned 
back,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cell  thus  opened, 
they  by  their  contraction  can  close  it  like  a 
door. 

Reproduction.  —  The  first  mode  of  repro- 
duction observed  in  the  Ciliobrachiate  polypes 
is  by  a  process  of  gemmation  from  the  com- 
mon stock  or  cree[)in^  stem  upon  which  the 
animals  grow.  This  is  easily  witnessed,  as 
the  gemmae  are  met  with  in  every  progressive 
stage  of  development  upon  the  same  specimen, 
as  represented  in^.  65« 

The  smallest  gemmae  are  described  by  Dr. 
Farre  as  homogeneous  in  their  texture,  form- 
ing little  nodules  on  the  parent  stem.  Those 
fiurther  advanced  were  seen  to  present  some- 
thidg  like  a  boundary  line,   indicating    the 


thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  future  cell. 
Within  this,  in  others,  was  a  dark  mass, 
which  in  larger  ones  presented  a  roueh  outline 
of  the  form  of  the  complete  animah  Those 
about  half  grown  had  all  the  parts  distinctly 
traced  out ;  the  retractor  muscles  completely 
formed ;  the  tentacles  short  and  cltunsy  ;  the 
walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  thick,  and  its 
boundaries  clearly  defined. 

This  mode  of  propagation  has  been  still  more 
completely  studied  by  Professor  Van  Beneden, 
whose  opportunities  of  observation  enabled 
him  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  more  closely. 

In  PediceUma  the  phenomena  attending  the 
gemmiparous  mode  of  reproduction  are  de- 
scribeu  by  Professor  Van  Beneden  as  present- 
ing^the  following  phases  of  development.  First, 
there  sprouts  from  the  common  stem  of  the 
Bryozoon,  without  any  determinate  situation, 
a  tubercle  which  is  but  a  prolongation  from 
the  stem  itself  {Jig.  65,  a,  8) ;  this  tubercle 
extends  outwards,  becomes  more  prominent, 
and  soon  swells  out  into  a  vesicle  (6, 8),  which 
is*  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  individual. 
Up  to  this  period  the  interior  of  this  vesicle, 
is  like  that  of  the  stem  itself,  of  which  it  is 
only  an  extension ;  but  now  a  cellule  becomes 
visible  in  its  centre,  which  forms  the  point 
of  departure  whence  the  development  of  the 
embryo  proceeds. 

Around  this  primitive  cell  a  series  of  other 
verpr  small  cellules  soon  group  themselves, 
which  seem  to  constitute  the  parietes  of  the 
primitive  vesicle  or  the  blastoderm,  the  original 
cell  representing  the  vitelline  cavity.  The 
bud  enlarges,  and  as  its  growth  proceeds  the 
internal  tissue  becomes  thickened,  so  as  to 
fill  it ;  subsequently  an  indentation  is  appa* 
rent  on  each  side  of  the  little  cavitv  which 
separates  it  into  two  halves,  the  inferior  of 
which  will  form  the  stomach,  properly  so 
called,  while  the  upper  division  will  become 
the  anterior  space  between  the  tentacula. 

The  mode  of  reproduction  by  gemmae  has 
been  carefully  studied  in  the  genus  Laguncula 
(Lagcnella  of  Farre)  by  the  same  investigator. 
The  reproductive  buds  sprout  from  the  creep- 
ing stems  {fig.  61,  y)  which  connect  the  indi- 
vidual  animals,  appearing  at  first  as  a  slight 
prominence,  that  soon  expands  into  a  rounded 
tubercle,  which  in  the  commencement  of  a 
new  cell. 

On  close  inspection,  this  bud  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  transparent  envelope,  which  is, 
in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  general  invest- 
ment of  the  polype.  This  rudimentary  cell  is 
lined  throughout  with  a  sofl  membrane,  having 
its  inner  surface  studded  with  minute  globules, 
by  the  accumulation  of  which  the  polype  is 
ultimately  formed.  The  bud  itself  is  hollow, 
and  communicates  with  the  parent  stem.  It 
therefore  has  nothing  in  its  composition  re- 
sembling that  of  an  egg ;  neither  distinct  vesi- 
cle nor  vitellus  ;  this  condition  of  the  gemma 
is  represented  in  fig.  62.  1.  The  new- 
formed  cell  soon  grows  taller,  and  its  lining 
membrane  becomes  thicker,  and  indicates  the 
commencement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
is  at  first  a  simple  cavity,  bounded  by  the 
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tbickeDed  lining  membrane  of  the  cell.  This 
cavity  once  formed,  the  development  of  the 
different  organs  proceeds  rapidly-  First,  in 
the  middle  o£  the  cavity  there  appears  a  longi- 
tudinal fold  resembling  two  lips  (Jig,  62. 2), 


have  a  valvular  appearance,  become  indented 
very  regularly  along  their  margins,  and  are 
soon  recognisable  as  the  rudiments  of  the 
tentacular  circle  (^g.  62.  3). 

At  this  epoch,  it  must  be  remarked,  the 


which,  as  they  approach  eacn  other,  divide  polype  presents  two  cavities  distinct  irom 
the  cavity  of  the  body  into  an  anterior  and  a  each  other.  There  is  a  space  between  the 
posterior  compartment.    The  two  lips,  which    walls  of  the  body  and  the  parietes  of  the 

Fig,  01. 


Laguncula  r^pau,  ma^(/fedf  400  diameters. 


A.  Ilie  attittlal  completely  retracted  into  its  cell ; 
B»  another  individual  completely  expanded ;  C,  the 
outlines  of  another  individual  retracted.  The  same 
letters  apply  to  each  of  the  figures.  The  various 
viscera  are  situated  in  different  planes,  but  are  here 
represented  all  in  the  same. 

a,  the  tentacles,  protruded  and  expanded  in  B. ; 
the  arrow  indicates  the  set  of  the  currents  caused 
by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia ;  6,  buccal  cavity ;  c, 
valve  separating  this  cavity  from  the  oesophagus; 
d,  OBSophi^e^ ;  y,  pyloric  valve ;  g,  cilia,  producing 
the  rotation  of  the  food  in  the  stomach ;  A,  thickness 


of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach ;  t^  intestine ;  i,  ex- 
crement contained  in  its  interior ;  l^  anus ;  m,  testicle ; 
w,  ovary ;  o,  ovum  escajped  from  the  ovary ;  p,  aper- 
tures through  which  the  eggs  are  expelled,  with  an 
ovum  in  the  act  of  escaping ,  ^,  spetpiatozoa,  freed 
from  the  testicle,  and  floating  m  the  fluid  that  sur- 
rounds the  digestive  canal ;  r,  «,  f,  k,  o>  muscles,  re- 
tractors of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  attached ;  ip, 
principal  retractor  muscle ;  x,  transverse  folds  of  the 
collar ;  y,  bands,  perhaps  muscular,  of  the  collar ;  «, 
nervous  oesophageal  ganglion ;  ^  stalk )  r^  a  young 
bud.     {After  Van  Beneden.) 
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future  alimentary  canal,  the  intersfwce  being 
in  comiDiinication  with  the  stem  of  the  parent 
polype,  and  &lled  with  a  fluid  that  is  anatogous 
to  the  blood  of  the  higher  animals ;  superiorly 
this  cavitj  likewise  penetrates  into  the  ten- 
tacles, and  the  fluid  which  bathes  the  exterior 
o(  the  ah'mentary  canal  thus  finds  admission 
eren  to  the    extrenntiea    of    those   organs 

Fig.  €2. 


DecdapmemthyhvdMoflAupmculanpenM, 
1.  Ayoang  bad,  with  the  cavity  of  the  stalk  ex- 
tai(W  into  it,  the  parietes  thickened  at  one  part ; 
it  is  from  this  part  that  the  intestinal  canal  and 
tentacles  are  formed. 

2.  A  sac  is  formed  in  the  interior,  having  a  longi- 
tnctinal  fold,vhich  afterwards  becomes  the  tentacles. 
8.  The  rudiments  of  the  tentacles  are  here  appa- 
rent :  the  view  is  tsdcen  so  that  the  space  wlilch  they 
Borroond  is  vifoble. 

4.  In  this  figure  all  the  oi^eans  of  the  animal  can 
be  djatinguished,  but  the  bad  is  not  yet  opened. 

5.  Here  the  cell  is  opened,  and  the  animal  is  ready 
to  expand  itself. 

6.  section  of  the  adnlt  animal ;  a,  tentacles ;  6, 
mouth ;  c,  buccal  cavity ;  d,  valve  separating  this 
cavity  from  the  oesophagus ;  e,  oesophagus ;  /  sto- 
mach; gj  pyloric  cilia;  a,  pyloric  valve;  i,  intes- 
tine ;  A,  anus ;  If  peri-intestinal  cavity ;  m,  commu- 
nication of  this  cavity  with  the  intenor  of  the  ten- 
tacles; i>,  nervous  ganglion;  o,  long  retractor 
muscle ;  n,  retractor  of  the  stomach ;  9,  walls  of  the 
ccIL     iA/Ur  Van  JBenedem,) 

The  second  cavity,  which  is  the  inte&tinal, 
has  as  yet  no  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal world.  As  the  formation  of  the  ten- 
tacula  proceeds,  the  portion  which  is  situated 
in  front  of  them  will  become  the  sheath,  and 
the  other  part  the  proper  intestinal  canal; 
the  former  cavity  is,  therefore^  in  all  respects 
comparable  to  that  which  exists  in  the  Tuai- 
cata  situated  in  fit>nt  of  the  proper  oral  orifice 
and  lined  with  the  branchial  vessels.  The 
tentacles  of  these  polypes,  in  fact,  if  connected 
by  transverse  canals  and  attached  to  the 
sheath,  would  transform  the  animals  in  this 
pbasis  of  their  growth  into  Ascidians. 

As  the  tentacula  are  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  tubercles  which  were  their 


first  rudiments,  the  cavity  of  the  atomadi  and 
the  rest  of  the  intestinal  tube  gradually  be- 
come apparent,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
globules  are  visible  disposed  around  the  cul- 
de-sac  of  the  former  viscus,  which  gradually 
become  arranged  into  fibriUae,  and  constitute 
the  retracfor  muscles. 

At  what  time  the  nervous  system  is  formed 
could  not  be  detected. 

When  the  cell  has  nearly  reached  its  full 
development,  the  tentacular  sheath  is  com- 
pleted in  the  same  proportion,  the  parietes  of 
the  cell  become  softened,  and  an  opening  is 
formed  which  brings  the  young  polype  into 
communication  with  the  surrounding  element. 
The  Bryozoon  has  now  attained  its  full  deve- 
lopment, and  can  expand  its  tentacula,  but  as 
yet  there  are  no  traces  of  the  reproductive 
organs,  which  seem  to  be  formed  after  all  the 
others. 

In  Halodadylut  reproduction  by  gemma- 
tion is  effected  by  the  development  of  young 
animals  and  cells  amongst  the  mature  ones. 
The  newly  formed  cells  are  triangular,  and 
the  animal  looks  like  a  mere  spot  in  their 
centre.  As  they  grow  they  thrust  aside  the 
surrounding  cells,  and  the  number  of  their 
sides  increases  until  they  acquire  the  regular 
hexagonal  form  of  the  adult. 

The  Hahdactiflui  likewise  afforded  Dr. 
Farre  an  o|>portuiMty  of  witnessing  the  second 
mode  of  reproduction  common  to  the  Brvozoa, 
namely,  by  the  development  of  ciliated  gem- 
mules.  These  are  readily  seen  in  Spring  as 
minute  whitish  points  situated  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  mass  (Jig.  64,  a).     Sometimes 

J7g.63. 


Thin  trantvetM  secttoit  of  Halodaetybu  dUwhonui. 
The  centre  occupied  bif  ceUtdar  tueme  ana  water. 
The  circumference  formed  by  ceUe  m  eloee  appori- 
Hon.     The  brown  bodiee  eeattered  throng  the  sub- 

a,  a,  position  of  the  gemmnles,  enclosed  in  the 
sac ;  6,  one  of  the  gemmnles  escaped  during  the  sec- 
tion into  the  central  tissue.    (.After  Farre!) 

they  are  of  a  darker  colour,  and  exceedingly 
numerous,  appearing  to  occupy  almost  its 
whole  substance.  If  one  of  tnese^  points  be 
carefully  turned  out  with  a  needle,  it  is  found 
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to  consist  of  a  transparent  sac,  in  which  are 
contained  generally  trom  four  to  six  of  the 
gemroules,  which,  as  soon  as  the  sac  is  torn, 
escape,  and  swim  about  with  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity, affording  a  most  interesting  subject  for 
microscopic  investi^tion. 

When  viewed  with  a  power  of  40,  linear 
measure,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  an  oval  or 
rounded  form  (Jig,  63, 6),  convex  above  and 

Fig,  64. 


Halodactyhu  diaphanu»t  a  ganmule  Been  from  above; 
the  cilia  as  when  ahwfy  acting  round  the  margin  in 
{After  Farre,) 


nearly  plane  below,  and  fringed  at  the  margin 
with  a  single  row  of  cilia,  which  appear  to 
vibrate  in  succession  around  the  whole  cir- 
cumference. 

Under  an  amplification  of  120- the^  assume 
a  different  aspect  {fig,  64),  and  their  minute 
structure  is   clearly  discerned.      Viewed  as 
opaque  objects,  bodi  the  body  and  cilia  have 
a  silvery  whiteness,  but  by  transmitted  light 
the  former  appears  of  a  dark  brown,  and  the 
cilia  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.     Upon  the 
most  convex  part. of  the  bodv,  which  is  not 
generally  in  the  centre,  but  leaning  to  one 
side,  are  set  from  three  to  five  transparent 
bosses,  surrounded  by  a  circle,  and  other 
circles  are  seen  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
body,  which  is  bounded  by  a  row  of  promi- 
nent tubercles.     These  marginal  tubercles  are 
from  thirty  to  forty  in  number;  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  cilia  arising  from  them, 
Dr.  Farre  considers  it  probable  that  they  are 
for  the  purpose  of  governing  their  motions, 
and  therefore  analogous  to  the  muscular  lobes 
of  Hydatma  senta  and  other  Rotifera  figured 
by  Ehrenberg.     No  structure,  however,  could 
be  detected  in  these,  nor  in  aiiy  other  part  of 
the  body,  beyond  a  mere  granular  parenchyma. 
When  thus  highly  magnified,  it  is  seen  that 
what  examined  with  a  Tower  power  appeared 
to  be  a  single  cilium  is,  in  fact,  a  wave  of 
cilia,  and  that  their  motion,  instead  of  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  circumference  of  the 
disc,  is  at  right  angles  to  it.     The  ciliary 
phenomena  are  the  most  readily  observed 
when  the  gemmule  is  nearly  at  rest,  or  has 
become  languid  ;  it  then  lies  either  with  the 
convex  or  the  concave  side  uppermost,  and 
with   the  cilia,  which   are  of  great  length, 
doubled  in  the  middle  upon  themselves,  so 
that  their  extremities  are  brought  back  nearlv 
to  touch  the  margin  of  the  disc  from  which 
they  arise.     The  whole  fringe  of  cilia  is  then 
suddenly  unfolded,  and  af>er  waving  up  and 


down  with  a  fanmng  motion,  they  are  either 
again  folded  up  towards  the  under  surface  of 
the  body,  or  they  commence  their  peculiar 
action. 

As  the  cilia  have  the  appearance  of  moving 
in  waves  round  the  disc  {f^.  64),  each  wave 
may  be  thus  analysed.  From  a  dozen  to 
twenty  cilia  are  concerned  in  the  production 
of  each  apparent  wave,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  formed  bv  a  cilium -extended  to  its 
full  length,  and  the  lowest  point  between 
every  two  waves  bv  one  folded  down  com- 
iiletely  upon  itself  the  intervening  space 
being  completed  by  others  in  every  degree 
of  extension,  so  as  to  present  something  of 
the  outline  of  a  cone. 

As,  however,  the  persistence  of  each  cilium 
in  any  one  of  these  positions  is  only  of  the 
shortest  possible  duration,  and  each  takes  up 
in  regular  succession  the  action  of  the  ad- 
joining one,  so  that  cilium,  which  by  being 
completely  folded  up  formed  the  lowest  be- 
tween any  two  waves,  now  in  its  turn,  by  its 
complete  extension,  forms  the  highest  point 
of  a  wave  ;  and  thus,  while  the  cilia  are  alter- 
nately  bending    and    unbending  themselves 
each  in  regular  succession  after  the  other,  the 
waves  only  travel  onwards,  whilst  the  cilia 
never  chan^  their  position  in  this  direction, 
having,  in  foct,  no  lateral  motion.    When  the 
waves  travel  very  rapidlv,  they  appear  smooth 
on  one  side  and  fringed  on  the  other.     The 
whole  of  the  ciliary  motions  are  so  evidently 
under  the  control  of  the  animal,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  this  point.     The  whole  fringe  of 
cilia  may  be  instantly  set  in  motion,  and  as 
instantaneously  stopped,  and  their  action  regu- 
lated to  every  degree  of  rapidity.     Sometimes 
one  or  two  only  of  the  waves  are  seen  conti- 
nuing their  action,  while  the  remainder  are  at 
rest,  or  isolated  cilia  may  be  observed  slowly 
bending  and  unbending  themselves,  or  pro- 
jecting entirely  at  rest.   The  body  is  generallv 
pointed  towards  one  extremity  of  the  oval, 
and  at  this  part  may  be  observed  a  bundle  of 
cilia  longer  than  the  rest,  and  moving  very 
rapidly.      Their   vibrations   were  in   several 
instances  counted  very  evenlv  at  230  a  minute, 
continuing  in  action  when  all  the  others  were 
folded  up.     These  Dr.  Farre  thinks  may  be 
respiratory  whilst  the  others  are  chiefly  loco- 
motive.    Dr.  Farre  thinks  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  explanation  of  the  action  of 
the  cilia  in  the  gemmules  is  applicable  like- 
wise to  those  of  the  tentacula  of  the  adult 
animal,  and  not  only  in  the  Hylodactylut^  but 
throughout  the  class  generally;  for  he  ob- 
served that  the  tentacular  cilia  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  when  at  rest  than  they  appear 
to  be  when  in  motion,  and  also  that  they  vi- 
brate, not  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the 
arms,  but  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  with  the 
same  hook-like  form  as  in  the  gemmules.     In 
this  way  the  apparent  travelling  of  the  cilia 
up  one  side  of  the  arm  and  down  the  other, 
as  the  eye  is  seduced  to  follow  the  waves 
which  they  seem  to  produce,  is  at  once  ex- 
plained. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the 
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?ariety  of  motions  which  the  gemmules  are 
capable  of  executing,  were  it  not  obvious 
how  complete  is  their  control  over  the  action 
of  the  cilia,  which  are  their  sole  locomotive 
organs.  They  generally  swim  with  the  convex 
part  forwards,  and  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
Sometimes  they  simply  rotate  upon  then*  axis 
or  they  tumble  over  and  over,  or,  selecting  a 
fixed  point,  they  whirl  round  it  in  rapid  cir- 
cles, carrying  every  loose  particle  after  them. 
Others  creep  along  the  bottom  of  the  watch- 
glass  upon  one  end  with  a  waddling  gait; 
but  generally,  after  a  few  hours,  all  motion 
ceases,  and  they  are  found  to  have  attached 
^emselves  to  tne  bottom  of  the  glass.  At 
the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  the  rudi- 


ments of  a  cell  were  observed  extending  be- 
yond the  margin  of  the  bod  v,  but  at  thb  sti^ 
the  animals  invariably  perished,  and  Dr.  Farre 
had  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  further 
metamorphosis.* 

ReprodMctUm  hy  oca, — In  the  genus  Ped&ceU 
Sna  Van  Beneden  discovered  in  most  of  the 
individuals  he  examined,  situated  immediately 
above  the  stomach,  some  rounded  opaque  coiv 
puscles  o{  a  lactescent  a|)pearance  (j!g,  65,  k)^ 
which  seem  to  be  attached  to  that  viscus ; 
this  he  considers  to  be  the  ovary,  containing 
ova  in  various  stages  of  development.  In  the 
same  situation  he  perceived  an  organ  that  he 


•  PhiL  Trans.  1837,  p.  410. 


Fig.  65. 


PedtceUina 

A.  Section.  B.  A  group  of  individuals  in  various 
statea.  The  letters  refer  to  each  of  the  polypes,  a, 
mouth ;  6,  oesophagus ;  c,  stomach ;  rf,  pylorus ;  e, 
mtestine;  ft  anus;  g,  tentacular  sheatli;  A,  ten- 
tacles; i,  oral  disc  ;  ft,  ovum  in  the  ovary;  A 
parietes  of  the  polypary;  m,  stalk;  n,  superior, 
and  o,  inferior,  enlargement  ;  Pf  muscles  of  the 
stalk;  9,  intermuscular  cellules?  1.  An  adult 
individual  retracted  into  its  cell,  showing  the 
muscular  fudculi;  r,  sphincter;    «,  retractor;   t, 


Bdgica. 

oblique ;  «,  r,  animalcules  accidentally  attached  to 
the  stalk;  2,  8,  4,  polypes  in  the  act  of  expanding; 
5,  6,  7,  young  individuals;  8,  buds  in  different 
stages  of  development ;  a,  8,  very  rudimentary ;  6,  8, 
showing  the  cellule;  c,  8,  d,  8,  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced; e,  8,  the  embryo  visible;  9,  the  connecting 
stalk ;  10,  an  enlargement  giving  rise  to  several 
buds;  11,  tentacle  magnified;  12,  a  Uttie  group  of 
the  natural  size.     {Afier  Van  Beneden.) 
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looks  upon  as  being  the  testis,  his  opinion 
bein|  founded  on  the&ct  that  when  a  mature 
specunen  of  the  animal  is  placed  between  two 
plates  of  glass,  and  gently  compressed  so  as 
to  ruptiu^  its  parietes  and  cause  the  escape 
of  the  viscera,  spermatozoa  are  discoverable 
in  the  one  and  ova  in  the  other.  The  sper- 
matozoa exhibit  considerable  vivacity  in  tneir 
movements^  have  a  di8c4ike  body  and  a  cau- 
dal filament,  and  are  proportionately  of  large 
size;  around  them  may  be  seen  multitudes 
of  free  cellules  without  caudal  appendages, 
which  are  apparently  young  spermatozoa. 

In  some  mdividufus  the  spermatozoa  are  so 
numerous  that  the  intestinal  canal  appears 
completely  enveloped  by  them,  and  the  whole 
peri-intestinal  cavity  seems  alive  with  their 
movements. 

In  the  mature  ovary  ova  are  discoverable  in 
different  degrees  of  development,  in  each  of 
which  the  vesicles  of  Wagner  and  of  Purkinje 
are,  according  to  Professor  Van  Beneden,  dis- 
tinctly visible.  In  those  ova  which  approach 
theu*  complete  maturity  an  external  vitelline 
membrane,  or  chorion,  and  a  vitellus  are  per- 
ceptible, but  the  two  vesicles  above  men- 
tioned have  disappeared. 

When  arrived  at  the  proper  term  the  ova 
break  from  their  envelope,  or  ovisac,  and  fall 
into  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  where  they 
move  freely  about  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
spermatozoa.  At  length  the  eggs  accumulate 
in  the  interior  of  the  body,  near  tne  base  of  the 
tentacula,  and  their  escape,  as  witnessed  by  Van 
Beneden  in  Laguncula  repens,  is  at  length  ac- 
complished in  the  following  manner.  An  egg 
presents  itself  at  an  orifice,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  anus,  through  which  its  external 
membrane  partially  protrudes,  constituting  a 
sort  of  hernia  (fig,  61,p).  The  vitellus  gra- 
dually flows  from  the  still  enclosed  portion  of 
the  e^  into  that  which  is  external,  and  when 
the  vitellus  has  thus  entirely  passed  out,  the 
^gg  is  found  separated  from  the  parent  animal 
and  falls  into  the  surrounding  water.  These 
eggs  are  entirely  destitute  of  external  cilia, 
and  are  carried  off*  by  any  casual  current  to 
attach  themselves  where  chance  may  bring 
them  ;  they  are  also  remarkable  for  the  irre- 
gularity of  their  shape,  some  being  completely 
angular,  their  form  seeming  to  depend  upon 
the  pressure  they  have  been  subjected  to  in 
the  interior  of  their  parent. 

Development  by  ova,  —  In  Pediceliina  Pro- 
fessor Van  Beneden  has  witnessed  the  escape 
of  upwards  of  twentv  eggs  fi'om  a  single  indi- 
vidual. They  are  of  a  pyriform  figure,  and 
enclosed  in  a  pellucid  membrane,  by  the  in- 
tervention o£  which  they  adhere  together  (fig. 
66.  1),  so  that  in  the  interior  of  the  body  of 
the  parent  Bryozoon  they  have  a  racemose 
appearance,  and  when  extended  spontaneously 
they  are  eeno^lv  united  together  in  pairs. 
Between  the  vitellus  and  the  envelope  of  the 
egg  there  is  always  a  small  quantity  of  a  trans- 
parent whitish  fluid,  which  doubtless  repre- 
sents the  albumen,  while  the  pellucid  external 
membrane  itself  is  the  chorion. 

The  vitellus  breaks  up  into  granules^  at 
first  of  large  size,  and  afterwards    by  sub- 


division of  smaller  and  smaller  dimensions, 
giving  a  tuberculated  appearance  like  that  of  a 
raspberry  to  the  mass.  This  division  seems 
to  be  accomplished  exactly  as  in  the  ova  of 
the  higher  animals,  the  yolk  first  separating 
into  two  (fig,  66. 3),  then  into  four  (fig,  66. 
2),  after  vmich  its  breaking  up  proceeds 
rapidly  (fig,  65.  4). 

2^.66. 


A  teries    ittustrating  the 

diceUina,    (After  Van  j 

The  embryo  enclosed  within  the  egg  soon 
assumes  a  rounded  form  and  speedily  appears 
divided  by  two  indentations  near  its  middle 
(fig,  66. 5),  by  which  it  is  separated  into  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  moiety,  and  vibratile 
cilia  become  apparent  upon  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity. 

That  portion  where  the  cilia  have  become 
apparent  insensibly  enlarges  and  assumes  the 
snape  of  a  funnel  (fi^,  66.  6),  while  the  long 
cilia  by  which  it  is  fringed  begin  to  keep  the 
particles  suspended  in  the  water  around  them 
m  rapid  motion.  The  margins  of  the  funnel 
gradually  extend  themselves  (fi^,  66. 7),  the 
body  exhibits  frequent  contractions,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  two  hours  little  tubercles 
become  apparent  upon  its  anterior  extremity, 
which  subsequently  become  developed  into 
the  tentacula.  Professor  Van  Beneden  thinks 
that  the  original  cilia  disappear  when  the  ten- 
tacula have  become  developed  and  furnished 
with  their  proper  vibratile  apparatus.  The 
formation  of  the  tentacula  at  once  indicates 
which  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  body  and 
the  point  by  which  the  embryo  will  subse- 
quently attach  itself. 

The  embryo  when  mature  is  quite  at  liberty 
and  strikingly  resembles  some  forms  of  Infu- 
soria, but  after  a  little  while  a  pedicle  is 
formed,  whereby  it  proceeds  to  fix  itself  to 
some  foreign  body,  and  thus  permanently 
assume  the  aspect  of  its  race  (fig,  66.  8). 
The  pedicle  seems  to  be  formed  by  a  cell 
developed  below  the  stomach,  which  grows 
directly  outwards,  and  thus  completes  the 
organisation  of  the  young  Bryo2oon. 

(  T,  Rymer  Jones,) 

POPLITEAL  REGION,  and  POPLI- 
TEAL  ARTERY.  —  The  term  Popliteal 
RegIon  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
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lower  *  extremity  which  occupies  the  bend 
of  the  knee,  and  includes  also  the  poster 
rior  surfiice  of  the  thigh,  as  high  as  the 
junction  of  its  middle  and  lower  thirds,  and 
the  back  part  of  the  upper  fourth  of  the  leg  : 
—  by  its  muscular  boundaries  this  region  is 
distmctly  de6ned,  and  is  of  a  diamond  shape, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  accurately  limited 
when  exaauned  with  reference  to  its  surface. 
The  external  form  of  the  popliteal  region 
difiera  materially  in  the  flexed  and  extended 
position  of  the  leg ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  has 
aomewhat  of  an  oval  outline,  the  longest  dia- 
meter, which  is  in  the  vertical  durection, 
greatly  exceeding  the  transverse :  the  greatest 
transrerse  breadth  is  at  the  bend  of  the  knee- 
joint.  The  surface  presents  an  elongated 
rounded  projection,  which  is  received  fd>ove 
between  two  narrow  ridges  diverging  from 
each  other  as  they  are  traced  downwards; 
these  latter  are  produced  by  the  stretching  of 
the  skin  over  tne  tendons  of  the  hamstring 
muscles,  and  are  rendered  still  more  distinct 
by  a  more  or  less  deep  groove,  which  sepa- 
rates them  on  dther  side  from  the  general 
conrexity  of  the  region ;  inferioriy,  the  con- 
vexity of  the  surface  passes  off  insensibly  to 
die  odf  of  the  leg :  these  characters  are  more 
marked  in  the  strong  and  muscular.  When 
die  leg  is  bent  upon  the  thigh,  the  roundness 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  r^on  is  lost,  and 
gives  place  to  more  or  less  of  a  depression  or 
pit  between  the  still  projecting  ridges  produced 
by  the  hamstring  muscles  ;  mis  depression  is 
popularly  known  as  the  hoUow  of  tne  ham. 

The  popliteal  region  is  scooped  out  into  a 
deep,  narrow,  diamond-shaped  cavity,  to  which 
in  the  following  description  the  term  "  popli- 
teal space"  will  be  applied;  it  is  situated 
between  the  diverging  hamstring  muscles  and 
the  converging  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
and  is  broader  above  the  knee-joint  than  be- 
low ;  it  is  filled  up  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ht  with  areolar  tissue,  and  traversed  by 
the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves  ;  the  semi- 
tendinosns  and  semimembranosus  muscles  on 
the  inner  side,  and  the  biceps  flexor  cruris  on 
the  outer,  bound  this  sfMice  laterally  and 
above ;  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius 
with  the  plantaris  muscle  form  its  lateral 
boundaries  bdow ;  anteriorlv  it  is  bounded 
by  the  posterior  surfiice  of  the  femur,  the 
knee-joint  or  rather  its  posterior  ligament, 
and  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  is  closed  in 
posteriorly  or  superficially  by  a  strong  fascia 
and  the  skin :  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention, 
that  in  dissecting  the  popliteal  space  we  are 
looking  at  it  from  behind,  so  that  the  term 
superficial  relates  to  its  posterior  aspect. 
'Baore  describing  the  contents  of  the  space, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  more  at  len^ 
the  structures  which  constitute  its  boundaries. 

Hie  skin  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
present  no  very  remarkable  features  for  exami- 
nation ;  the  former  is  marked  at  the  bend  of 
the  joint  by  a  few  transverse  furrows,  which 
are  obliterated  when  the  leg  is  fully  extended ; 
it  is  smooth  and  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
Hiis  latter  differs  in  no  respect  fi-om 


the  same  structure  dsewhere;  it  contains  a 
variable  amount  of  fiit,  and  is  traversed  above 
by  a  few  filaments  fh>m  the  posterior  cuta- 
neous nerve  of  the  thich,  and  below,  though 
not  invariably,  by  the  posterior  saphena 
vein.  This  niperficial  vessel  begins,  by  small 
branches,  at  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  passes 
behind  the  outer  malleolus,  and  crosses  ob- 
liquely to  the  middle  Ime  of  the  leg,  then 
ascends  vertically  upon  the  aponeurosis,  which 
it  frequently  pmbrates  before  reaching  the 
popliteal  region,  passes  into  the  space  between 
the  heads  m  the  gastrocnemius  to  terminate 
in  the  popliteal  vein;  it  occasionally  sends 
upwards  a  branch  upon  the  fitscia  lata,  which, 
winding  round  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
joins  the  saphena  mt^r  vein.  The  commu- 
nicans  tibialis  nerve  courses  with  this  vein, 
which  it  closely  accompanies  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ic^,  but  is  separated  from  it  in  the 
popliteal  region  by  being  buried  betweoi  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius.  The  posterior 
saphena  vein  is  liable  to  become  varicose,  but 
less  frequently  so  than  the  saphena  major : 
this  circumstance  is  of  course  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  of  length  and  size  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  fiuicia  lata,  descendiiu;  firom  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  thi^,  forms  the  strong 
aponeurosis  which  closes  m  the  popliteal  space 
behind ;  stretched  across  this  region,  it  is 
connected  on  either  side  with  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  and  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  1^  and  continued  around  the 
joint ;  it  is  e^)ecially  fixed  to  the  outer  lip  of 
the  linea  aspera  by  a  septal  process  of  the 
fascia  lata  which  dips  between  the  vastus  ex- 
temus  and  biceps  muscles,  and  on  the  inner 
side  receives  fibres  firom  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  which  pass  behind  the  inner  condyle ; 
it  approximates  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the 

r:e,  gives  to  it  a  greater  depth,  and  protects 
vessels  and  nerves  by  bearing  off  from  them 
any  undue  pressure.  3y  its  unyielding  and 
dense  structure,  aneurismial  or  other  swdlings 
are  delayed  in  their  approach  to  the  surfiu^ 
and  for  the  same  reason  abscesses  are  prone  to 
burrow  and  require  an  early  and  free  opening. 
This  aponeurosis  presents  numerous  trans- 
verse fibres,  is  perforated  sometimes  bv  the 
saphena  minor  vein,  and  is  adherent  by  fibrous 
slips  with  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  it 
is  continuous  below  with  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  leg.' 

The  muscles  fonmng  the  boundaries  of  the 
popliteal  space  will  be  considered  only  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  it ;  their  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  articles  Muscles  op 
THE  Leo  and  Thigh.  The  semitendinosus 
muscle,  after  separating  from  the  biceps,  termi- 
nates in  a  long,  slender  tendon,  which  descends 
inwards,  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  semi- 
membranosus ;  then  crosses  the  inner  head  of 
the  gastrocnemius,  and  placed  between  it  and 
the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus,  winds 
round  the  inner  condyle  to  pass  to  its  insertion. 
The  semimembranosus  in  descending  at  first 
crosses  obliquely  the  popliteal  artery,  continues 
membranous  and  fleshy  to  the  condyle  of  the 
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femur,  and  is  of  sufficient  breadth,  at  this  its 
lower  part,  to  extend  beyond  either  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  former  muscle,  thus  contracting 
the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  bottom  of  this 
space  by  encroaching  within  it.  The  long  head 
of  the  biceps,  leaving  the  former  muscles,  de« 
scends  obliquely  to  cross  the  outer  origin  of  the 
gastrocnemius  by  its  strong  tendon,  which  is 
subsequently  implanted  into  the  haul  of  the 
fibula;  it  receives,  as  it  descends,  the  thick 
fleshy  mass  of  its  shorter  portion,  which  assists 
the  semimembranosus  in  narrowing  the  bottom 
of  the  popliteal  space,  shutting  it  in  also  exter- 
nally and  above,  by  its  attachment  to  the  linea 
aspera  as  low  as  the  outer  condyle.  The  supe- 
rior angle  of  this  space  is  formed  at  the  point  of 
divergence  of  these  hamstring  muscles,  and  the 
lateral  angles  are  occasioned  by  tlieir  crossing 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius ;  this  latter 
muscle  is  attached  to  either  condyle  of  the 
femur  by  its  two  heads,  the  internal  being  the 
longer  and  larger  ;  they  converse  to  unite  in 
the  median  line  a  little  below  the  knee-joint : 
these  origins  have  each  a  bursa  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  the  condyle  ;  the  little  fleshy 
belly  of  the  plantaris  muscle  accompanies  the 
outer  head  and  lies  beneath  it ;  by  their  union 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  popliteal  region  is  pro- 
duced. At  the  bottom  of  the  space  we  meet 
with,  first,  the  posterior,  flat,  triangular  surface 
of  the  femur,  and,  secondly,  the  bade  part  of  the 
knee-joint  strengthened  by  its  posterior  liga- 
ment (the  ligament  of  Winslow).  This  struc- 
ture is  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus ;  it  insinuates  itself  beneath  the 
inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and,  forming 
a  flat  and  dense  tendinous  aponeurosis,  extends 
across  the  back  of  the  joint  to  tlie  external  con- 
dyle, adhering  to  the  synovial  membrane ;  there 
are  several  small  openings  in  it,  produced  by  a 
separation  of  its  fibres,  for  the  pamage  of  vessels 
to  the  interior  of  the  articulauon : — lastly,  the 
popliteus  muscle,  which  is  flat,  triangular,  and 
situate  behind  and  below  the  joint,  begins,  by 
a  round  tendon,  from  the  outer  condyle  and 
spreads  out  by  muscular  fibres  upon  the  poste- 
nor  surface  of  the  tibia  to  be  inserted  into  its 
oblique  ridge. 

On  removing  the  fiiscia,  two  large  nerves  are 
seen  to  traverse  the  popliteal  space,  and  are  in* 
differently  called  the  internal  popliteal  or  tibial, 
and  the  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerves  ; 
the^  are  the  tenmnal  branches  of  the  sciatic, 
which  nerve  generally  bifiircates  at  the  upper 
angle  of  this  region :  the  point  of  division,  how- 
ever, is  very  variable,  sometimes  occurring  even 
within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  in  which  case,  as 
the  two  nerves  emerge,  they  are  usually  sepa- 
rated by  a  slip  of  the  pyrtformis  muscle ;  com- 
monly a  very  trifling  aissection  will  affect  their 
separation  some  distance  up  the  thigh.  The 
internal  popliteal  or  tibial  nerve  is  the  lai^  of 
the  two,  and  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of 
the  sciatic ;  it  takes  a  nearly  perpendicular 
course  through  the  popliteal  space  in  the  middle 
line,  and  will  be  found  at  first  to  lie  almost  im- 
mediately beneath  the  fiiscia,  a  small  quantity 
of  fiit  intervening  ;  it  dips  more  deeply  into  the 
space  as  it  descends,  passes  between  the  heads 


of  the  gastrocnemius  and  over  the  popliteus 
muscle,  and,  insinuating  itsdf  beneath  the  ten- 
dinous arch  of  the  soleus,  courses  down  the 
back  of  the  leg  under  the  name  of  posterior 
tibial.  Owing  to  the  oblique  direction  which 
the  popliteal  artery  follows,  this  nerve  alters  its 
relation  to  it  at  different  parts  of  its  course ; 
until  they  reach  the  bend  of  the  knee,  the  nerve 
is  a  little  distance  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery, 
but  superficial  or  posterior,  and  separated  fi'om 
it  by  a  thick  layer  of  adipose  tissue :  at  the 
joint,  the  nerve  is  still  posterior  to,  but  in  closer 
relation  with  it,  and  subsequently  upon  the 
popliteus  muscle  crosses  the  artery  to  gain  its 
mner  side.  About  the  centre  of  the  popliteal 
space,  the  tibial  nerve  sends  off'a  small  branch 
called  the  communicans  tibialis,  which  descends 
superficially  between  the  heads  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius«and  b  afterwards  concealed  inagroove 
formed  by  their  union ;  it  perforates,  at  a  va^ 
riable  point,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg,  and,  de- 
scending towards  the  outer  malleolus,  is  joined 
a  little  s^ove  it  by  the  communicans  perond,  a 
branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve ;  thus  reinforced, 
it  is  increased  in  size,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
posterior  saphena  vein,  winds  behind  the  outer 
ankle  to  be  continued  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot  To  return  to  the  internal  popliteal  nerve, 
which  sends  off;  while  crossing  the  back  of  the 
joint,  four  or  five  other  branches  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  gastrocnemii  and  plantaris  muscles, 
and  also  fiirnishes  some  articular  twigs  ;  these 
are  all  accompanied  by  corresponding  branches 
of  the  popliteal  artary,  and  from  their  situation 
are  liable  to  be  compressed  by  an  aneurismal 
tumour.  The  external  popliteal  or  peroneal 
nerve  descends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  bi- 
ceps muscle,  by  whioi  it  is  guided  to  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  and  winds  round  the  neck  of  that 
bone  beneath  the  peroneus  longus  jnuscle  to 
divide  into  its  terminal  branches  ;  in  the 
ham  it  gives  off"  the  small  branch  odled  the 
communicans  peronei.  This  will  be  seen  to.de- 
scend  over  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle  and  beneath  the  fiiscia,  and,  piercing 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg  at  a  very  variable 
distance  above  the  outer  angle,  joins  the  com- 
municans tibialis  ;  it  presaits  frequent  varieties 
both  with  regard  to  its  size  and  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  last-named  nerve :  occasion- 
ally the  union  occurs  in  the  popliteal  space. 
To  reach  the  popliteal  vessels,  a  quantity  of  ht 
which  fills  up  iJiis  space  must  be  dissected 
out :  it  is  very  abundant,  and  surrounds  and 
supports  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  Popliteal  Artery  is  simply  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  femoral,  and  is  so  named  immedi- 
ately after  the  latter  vessel  has  passed  through 
the  elliptical  aperture  of  the  adcluctor  muscles ; 
this  opening  is  bounded  above  by  the  united 
tendons  of  the  adductor  longus  and  adductor 
magnus  muscles ;  inferiorly,  by  the  union  of  the 
vastus  internus  tendon  with  that  from  the  ad- 
ductor magnus  which  descends  to  the  inner 
condyle ;  externally,  by  the  tendon  of  the  vastus 
internus,  and  internally,  by  that  of  the  adductor 
magnus.  Passing  through  this  tendinous  aper^ 
ture,  the  artery  is  at  first  situated  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  femur  at  the  junction  of  its  midcQe 
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and  inferior  thirds,  and  descends  obllqudv 
outwards  and  from  before,  backwards  through 
the  popliteal  space,  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
po[uiteii8  muscle,  where  it  terminates,  after 
naYing  gradually  diminished  somewhat  in  size, 
by  dividing  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries.    When  viewed  with  regard  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  popliteal  region,  the 
artery  certainly  takes  an  oblique  course  out- 
wards ;  but  in  reference  to  the  mesial  and 
perpendicular  line  of  the  body,  this  obliquity 
IS  more  apparent  than  real,  and  depends  upon 
the  direction  inwards  which  the  shaft  of  the 
Ihigh  bone  follows ;  and  this  appears  evident 
by  the  artery  passing  vertically  and  midway 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Its  course 
from  before  backwards  is  very  decided  until  it 
has  attained  the  superior  border  of  the  popli- 
teos  muscle;  but  as  the  lower  portion  of  the 
popliteus  is  on  a  plane  a  little  anterior  to  the 
upper,  and  as  the  artery  is  applied  upon  its 
posterior  surface  the  course  will  be  changed 
tor  a  direction  forwards,  so  that  the  artery 
describes  a  slight  curve,  convex  backwards, 
and  the  concavity  corresponding  with  the 
back  of  the  knee-joint.     When   the  leg  is 
flexed  upon  the  thigh,  the  popliteal  artery 
follows  the  bend  of  the  articulation,  and  ia 
curved  forwards  without  lateral  tortuosity, 
the  curve  agredne  with  the  angle  of  flexion ; 
this  alternate  straightening  and  bending  of  the 
artery  during  the  movements  of  the  leg  has 
been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  its  being  so 
frequently  the  seat  of  aneurism ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  stated  that  forced  extension 
of  the  leg,  carried  even  to  rupture  of  the  li^- 
ments  of  the  joint,  mav  be  made  without  in- 
jury to  the  artery.    The  popliteal  artery  is 
closely  related  to  its  accompanying  vein ;  as 
they  are  entering  the  space,  the  vein  lies  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  superficial  or 
posterior  to  it,  and  changes  its  relation  near 
the  joint  only  to  become  still  more  directly 
posterior :  they  are  enveloped  in  a  common 
sheath,  which  is  continued  from  the  femoral 
region  (see  Femoral  Artery),  and  bv  which 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
The  artery  is  at  first  deeplv  seated  in  the 
popliteal  region,  and  guided  into  it  b;^  the 
inferior  boundary  of  the  elliptical  tendinous 
openinjs;  it  then  descends  obliquely  upon  the 
flat  triangular  sur&ce  of  the  femur  to  the 
knee-joint,  restmg  in  its  course  upon  a  cushion 
of  fiu  which  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
bone,  and  thicker  below  than  above,  so  as  to 
wdl  support  the  artery  as  it  inclines  back- 
wards from  the  femur  to  reach  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  joint.    For  some  distance  from 
its  commencement  it  is  concealed  beneath  the 
semimembranosus  muscle,  the  thick  fleshy  belly 
of  which  obliquely  crosses  it  behind ;  emerging 
from  under  cover  of  this  muscle,  the  artery 
conthiues  its  course  to  the  condyles  of  the 
fiemur,  between  the  biceps  on  the  outer  side^ 
and  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus  on 
the  inner ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  separ 
rates  it  from,  posteriorly,    the  aponeurotic 
fittda,  closing  in  the  space  behind,  and  from 
the  skin.     As  the  internal  popliteal  or  tibial 


nerve  descends  vertically  in  the  axis  of  this 
reffion,  it  must  necessarily  lie  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course  ; 
and  as  the  nerve  is  found  almost  immediately 
beneath  the  fascia,  it  is  therefore  superficial  or 
posterior  to  the  artery,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  more  or  less  &t,  While  thus  buried 
in  fat,  three  or  four  lymphatic  glands  are 
closely  related  to  the  artery,  often  indeed  sur- 
rounciing  it,  one  to  either  side,  another  super* 
ficial,  and  a  fourth  occasionally  found  between 
it  and  the  femur.  Should  any  of  these  glands 
become  enlarged,  the  impulse  such  swelling 
would  receive  from  the  artery  might  lead  to 
its  being  mistaken  for  aneurism.  We  next 
find  the  popliteal  artery  crossing  the  bend  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  resting  upon  its  posterior 
ligament ;  it  descends  between  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  and  the  two  heads  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius to  the  upper  border  of  the  popli- 
teus muscle:  the  little  fleshy  belly  of  the 
plantaris  is  also  related  to  its  outer  side.  In 
this  stage  the  accompanying  vein  is  mwe 
directly  behind  it,  and  the  tibial  nerve,  coming 
into  closer  relation  with  the  artery,  fiom 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  vein,  is  also  pos- 
terior or  superficial  to  it,  with  a  tendency  to 
cross  to  its  inner  side.  At  this  part  of  its 
course  the  nerve  usually  sends  on,  first,  the 
communicans  tibialis,  and  then  its  branches 
to  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  so  that  the 
relation  which  the  nerve  and  its  branches  have 
to  the  artery  at  this  point  will  readily  account 
for  the  pain  or  numbness  generally  attendant 
on  aneurismal  tumours  in  this  region ;  so,  also, 
for  oedematous  swelh'ng  of  the  leg  under  the 
samejcircumstances,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  relative  anatomy  of  the  vein  and  artery  for 
its  explanation ;  posteriorly,  the  artery  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  fascia  and  integument  by  more 
or  less  fat,  and  is  still  a  considerable  distance 
firom  the  surface ;  for  the  tendons  of  the  ham- 
string muscles,  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
with  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  so  bear 
off'from  the  artery  the  skin  and  fiucia  as  to 
leave  it  in  a  deep  and  narrow  hole,  resting  upon 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  con- 
cealed behmd  by,  first,  the  vein,  and  then  the 
tibial  nerve.  Of  course  any  operation  upon  the 
artery  while  thus  situated  would  be  impracti- 
cable. Lastly,  the  artery  gains  the  posterior 
surfiice  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  upon  which 
it  descends  to  terminate  by  dividing  into  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  vessels ;  this  divi- 
sion occurs  at  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle, 
and  opposite  the  interval  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  The  artery  is  deeply  concealed  between 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  as  they  ap- 
proach each  other  to  unite;  the  tibial  nerve 
crosses  to  gain  its  inner  side,  and  the  vein, 
which  oflen  receives  the  tibio- peroneal  vein 
while  upon  the  popliteus,  is  still  posterior  to 
the  artery. 

Variehes. — The  popliteal  artery  very  seldom 
exhibits  any  deviation  from  its  usual  arrange- 
ment ;  occasionally,  its  point  of  division  occurs 
higher  in  the  pophteal  space.  Professor  Har- 
rison mentions  to  have  seen  the  artery  divide 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.   Listances 
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femur,  and  is  of  sufficient  breadth,  at  this  its 
lower  part,  to  extend  beyond  either  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  former  muscle,  thus  contracting 
the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  bottom  of  this 
space  by  encroaching  within  it.  The  long  head 
of  the  biceps,  leaving  the  former  muscles,  de« 
scends  obliquely  to  cross  the  outer  origin  of  the 
gastrocnemius  by  its  strong  tendon,  which  is 
subsequently  implanted  into  the  haul  of  the 
fibula;  it  receives,  as  it  descends,  the  thick 
fleshy  mass  of  its  shorter  portion,  which  assists 
the  semimembranosus  in  narrowing  the  bottom 
of  the  popliteal  space,  shutting  it  in  also  exter- 
nally and  above,  by  its  attachment  to  the  linea 
aspera  as  low  as  the  outer  condyle.  The  supe- 
rior angle  of  this  space  is  formed  at  the  point  of 
divergence  of  these  hamstring  muscles,  and  the 
lateral  angles  are  occasioned  by  their  crossing 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius ;  this  latter 
muscle  is  attached  to  either  condyle  of  the 
femur  by  its  two  heads,  the  internal  beixig  the 
longer  and  larger  ;  they  converge  to  unite  in 
the  median  Hne  a  little  below  the  knee-joint : 
these  origins  have  each  a  bursa  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  the  condyle  ;  the  little  fleshy 
belly  of  the  plantaris  muscle  accompanies  the 
outer  head  and  lies  beneath  it ;  by  their  union 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  popliteal  region  is  pro- 
duced. At  the  bottom  or  the  space  we  meet 
with,  first,  the  posterior,  flat,  triangular  surface 
of  the  femur,  and,  secondly,  the  back  part  of  the 
knee-joint  strengthened  by  its  posterior  liga- 
ment (the  ligament  of  Winslow).  This  struc- 
ture b  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus ;  it  insinuates  itself  beneath  the 
inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and,  forming 
a  flat  and  dense  tendinous  aponeurosis,  extends 
across  the  back  of  the  joint  to  tlie  external  con- 
dyle,adheringtothe  synovial  membrane  ;  there 
are  several  small  openings  in  it,  produced  by  a 
separation  of  its  fibres,  for  the  passage  of  vessels 
to  the  interior  of  the  articulation : — lastly,  the 
popliteus  muscle,  which  is  flat,  triangular,  and 
situate  behind  and  below  the  joint,  begins,  by 
a  round  tendon,  from  the  outer  condyle  and 
spreads  out  by  muscular  fibres  upon  the  poste- 
nor  sur&ce  of  the  tibia  to  be  inserted  into  its 
oblique  ridge. 

On  removing  the  fiiscia,  two  large  nerves  are 
seen  to  traverse  the  popliteal  space,  and  are  in- 
difierently  called  the  internal  popliteal  or  tibial, 
and  the  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerves  ; 
they  are  the  termmal  branches  of  the  sciatic, 
which  nerve  generally  bifurcates  at  the  upper 
angle  of  thu  region  :  the  point  of  division,  how- 
ever, is  very  vanable,  sometimes  occurring  even 
within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  in  which  case,  as 
the  two  nerves  emerge,  they  are  usually  sepa- 
rated by  a  slip  of  the  pyriformis  muscle ;  com- 
monly a  very  trifling  oissection  will  affect  their 
separation  some  distance  up  the  thigh.  The 
internal  popliteal  or  tibial  nerve  is  the  larger  of 
the  two,  and  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of 
^e  sciatic  ;  it  takes  a  nearly  perpendicular 
course  through  the  popliteal  space  in  the  middle 
line,  and  will  be  found  at  first  to  lie  almost  im- 
mediately beneath  the  fiiscia,  a  small  quantity 
of  fiit  intervening  ;  it  dips  more  deeply  into  the 
space  as  it  descends,  passes  between  the  heads 


of  the  gastrocnemius  and  over  the  popliteaa 
muscle,  and,  insinuating  itself  beneath  the  ten- 
dinous arch  of  the  soleus,  courses  down  the 
back  of  the  leg  under  the  name  of  posterior 
tibial.  Owing  to  the  oblique  direction  which 
the  popliteal  artery  follows,  this  nerve  alters  its 
relation  to  it  at  diflerent  parts  of  its  course ; 
until  they  reach  the  bend  of  the  knee,  the  nerve 
is  a  little  distance  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery, 
but  superficial  or  posterior,  and  separated  fix>m 
it  by  a  thick  layer  of  adipose  tissue :  at  the 
joint,  the  nerve  is  still  posterior  to,  but  in  closer 
relation  with  it,  and  subsequently  upon  the 
popliteus  muscle  crosses  the  artery  to  gain  its 
inner  side.  About  the  centre  of  the  popliteal 
space,  the  tibial  nerve  sends  off*  a  small  branch 
called  the  communicans  tibialis,  which  descends 
superficially  between  the  heads  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius^and  is  afterwards  concealed  inagroove 
formed  by  their  union ;  it  perforates,  at  a  va- 
riable point,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg,  and,  de- 
scending towards  the  outer  malleolus,  is  joined 
a  little  above  it  by  the  communicans  peronei,  a 
branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve;  thus  reinforced, 
it  is  increased  in  size,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
posterior  saphena  vein,  winds  behind  the  outer 
ankle  to  be  continued  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot  To  return  to  the  internal  popliteal  nerve, 
which  sends  ofl;  while  crossing  the  back  of  the 
joint,  four  or  five  other  branches  for  distribu- 
tion to  thegastrocnemii  and  plantaris  muscles, 
and  also  fiimishes  some  articular  twigs  ;  these 
are  all  accompanied  by  correspondinjg  branches 
of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  from  their  situation 
are  liable  to  be  compressed  by  an  aneurismal 
tumour.  The  external  popliteal  or  peroneal 
nerve  descends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  bi- 
ceps muscle,  by  whidi  it  is  guided  to  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  and  winds  round  the  nock  of  that 
bone  beneath  the  peroneus  longus  jnuscle  to 
divide  into  its  terminal  branches  ;  in  the 
ham  it  gives  off  the  small  branch  called  the 
communicans  peronei.  This  will  be  seen  to.de- 
scend  over  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle  and  beneath  the  fascia,  and,  piercing 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg  at  a  very  variable 
distance  above  the  outer  angle,  joins  the  com* 
municans  tibialis  ;  it  presents  frequent  varieties 
both  with  regard  to  its  size  and  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  last-named  nerve :  occasion- 
ally the  union  occurs  in  the  popliteal  space. 
To  reach  the  popliteal  vessels,  a  quantity  of  ht 
which  fills  up  this  space  must  be  dissected 
out :  it  is  very  abundant,  and  surrounds  and 
supports  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  Popliteal  Artery  is  simply  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  femoral,  and  is  so  named  immedi- 
ately after  the  latter  vessel  has  passed  through 
the  elliptical  aperture  of  the  adcluctor  muscles ; 
this  opening  is  bounded  above  by  the  united 
tendons  of  the  adductor  longus  and  adductor 
magnus  muscles ;  inferiorly,  by  the  union  of  the 
vastus  intemus  tendon  with  that  from  the  ad- 
ductor magnus  which  descends  to  the  inner 
condyle ;  externally,  by  the  tendon  of  the  vastus 
internus,  and  internally,  by  that  of  the  adductor 
magnus.  Passing  through  this  tendinous  aper- 
ture, the  artery  is  at  first  situated  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  femur  at  the  junction  of  its  middle 
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and  inferior  thirds,  and  descends  obliqudv 
outwards  and  from  before,  backwards  througn 
the  popliteal  space,  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
po[uiteu8  muscle,  where  it  terminates,  after 
naving  gradually  diminished  somewhat  in  size, 
by  dividing  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries.  When  viewed  with  regard  to 
the  Tertical  axis  of  the  popliieal  region,  the 
artery  certainly  takes  an  oblique  course  out- 
wards ;  but  in  reference  to  the  mesial  and 
perpendicular  line  of  the  body,  this  obliquity 
ts  more  apparent  than  real,  and  depends  upon 
the  direction  inwards  which  the  shaft  of  the 
Ihigh  bone  follows ;  and  this  appears  evident 
by  the  artery  passing  vertically  and  midway 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Its  course 
fitmi  before  backwards  is  very  decided  until  it 
has  attained  the  superior  border  of  the  popli- 
teuB  muscle;  but  as  the  lower  portion  of  the 
popliteus  b  on  a  plane  a  little  anterior  to  the 
upper,  and  as  the  artery  is  applied  upon  its 

r^or  surface  the  course  will  be  changed 
a  direction  forwards,  so  that  the  artery 
describes  a  sl^t  curve,  convex  backwards, 
and  the  concavity  corresponding  with  the 
back  of  the  knee-joint.     When  the  leg  is 
flexed  upon  the  thigh,  the  popliteal  artei^ 
follows  the  bend  of  the  articulation,  and  ia 
curved  forwards  without  lateral  tortuosity, 
the  curve  agreeing  with  the  angle  of  flexion ; 
this  alternate  straightening  and  bendine  of  the 
artery  during  the  movements  of  the  leg  has 
been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  its  being  so 
frequently  the  seat  of  aneurism ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  stated  that  forced  extension 
of  the  leg,  carried  even  to  rupture  of  the  li^* 
ments  of  the  joint,  mav  be  made  without  in- 
jury to  the  artery.    The  popliteal  artery  is 
closely  related  to  its  accompanying  vdn ;  as 
they  are  entering  the  space,  the  vein  lies  to 
die  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  superficial  or 
posterior  to  it,  and  changes  its  relation  near 
the  joint  only  to  become  still  more  directly 
posterior :  they  are  enveloped  in  a  common 
sheath,  which  is  continued  from  the  femoral 
region  (see  Femoral  Artery),  and  bv  which 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
The  artery  is  at  first  deeplv  seated  in  the 
popliteal  region,  and  guided  into  it  b;^  the 
inferior  boundary  of  the  elliptical  tendinous 
opening;  it  then  descends  obliquely  upon  the 
flat  triangular  sar&ce  of  the  femur  to  the 
knee-joint,  resting  in  its  course  upon  a  cushion 
of  lat  which  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
bone,  and  thicker  below  than  above,  so  as  to 
wdl  support  the  artery  as  it  inclines  back- 
wards from  the  fomur  to  reach  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  joint.    For  some  distance  from 
its  commencement  it  is  concealed  beneath  the 
semimembranosus  muscle,  the  thick  fleshy  belly 
of  which  obliquely  crosses  it  behind ;  emerging 
fi-om  under  cover  of  this  muscle,  the  artery 
continues  its  course  to  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  between  the  biceps  on  the  outer  side^ 
and  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus  on 
the  inner ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  sepa- 
rates it  from,  posteriorly,    the  aponeurotic 
fesda,  closing  in  the  space  behind,  and  from 
the  skin.    AiS  the  internal  popliteal  or  tibial 


nerve  descends  vertically  in  the  axis  of  this 
region,  it  must  necessarily  lie  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course  ; 
and  as  the  nerve  is  found  almost  immediately 
beneath  the  fascia,  it  is  therefore  superficial  or 
posterior  to  the  artery,  firom  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  more  or  less  &.U  While  thus  buried 
in  fat,  three  or  four  lymphatic  glands  are 
closely  related  to  the  artery,  often  indeed  sur* 
rounciing  it,  one  to  either  side,  another  super- 
ficial, and  a  fourth  occasionally  found  between 
it  and  the  femur.  Should  any  of  these  glands 
become  enlarged,  the  impulse  such  swelling 
would  receive  from  the  artery  might  lead  to 
its  being  mistaken  for  aneurism.  We  next 
find  the  popliteal  artery  crossing  the  bend  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  resting  upon  its  posterior 
ligament ;  it  descends  between  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  and  the  two  heads  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius to  the  upper  border  of  the  popli- 
teus muscle:  the  little  fleshy  belly  of  the 
plantaris  is  also  related  to  its  outer  side.  In 
this  stage  the  accompanjriiv?  vein  is  more 
directly  behind  it,  and  the  tibial  nerve,  coming 
into  closer  relation  with  the  artery,  firom 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  vein,  is  also  pos- 
terior or  superficial  to  it,  with  a  tendency  to 
cross  to  its  inner  side.  At  this  part  of  its 
course  the  nerve  usually  sends  off,  first,  the 
communicans  tibialis,  and  then  its  branches 
to  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  so  that  the 
relation  which  the  nerve  and  its  branches  have 
to  the  artery  at  this  point  will  readily  account 
for  the  pain  or  numbness  generally  attendant 
on  aneurismal  tumours  in  Uiis  region ;  so,  also, 
for  oedematous  swelling  of  the  leg  under  the 
samejcircumstances,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  relative  anatomy  of  the  vein  and  artery  for 
its  explanation ;  post^iorly,  the  artery  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  fiisda  and  mtegument  by  more 
or  less  fat,  and  is  still  a  considerable  distance 
firom  the  surface ;  for  the  tendons  of  the  ham- 
string muscles,  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
with  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  so  bear 
off  from  the  artery  the  skin  and  fiiscia  as  to 
leave  it  in  a  deep  and  narrow  hole,  resting  upon 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  con- 
cealed behind  by,  first,  the  vein,  and  then  the 
tibial  nerve.  Of  course  any  operation  upon  the 
artery  while  thus  situated  would  be  impracti- 
cable. Lastly,  the  artery  gains  the  posterior 
surfiice  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  upon  which 
it  descends  to  terminate  by  dividing  into  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  vessels  ;  this  divi^ 
sion  occurs  at  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle, 
and  opposite  the  interval  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  The  artery  is  deeply  concealed  between 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  as  they  ap- 
proach each  other  to  unite;  the  tibial  nerve 
crosses  to  gain  its  inner  side,  and  the  vein, 
which  ofl:en  receives  the  tibio- peroneal  vein 
while  upon  the  popliteus,  is  still  posterior  to 
the  artery. 

Varieties, — The  popliteal  artery  very  seldom 
exhibits  any  deviation  fi-om  its  usual  arrange- 
ment ;  occasionally,  its  point  of  division  occurs 
higher  in  the  pophteal  space.  Professor  £bu>- 
rison  mentions  to  have  seen  the  artery  diride 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.   Instances 
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femur,  and  is  of  sufficient  breadth,  at  this  its 
lower  part,  to  extend  beyond  either  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  former  muscle,  thus  contracting 
the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  bottom  of  this 
space  by  encroaching  within  it.  The  long  head 
of  the  biceps,  leaving  the  former  muscles,  de« 
scMuls  obliquely  to  cross  the  outer  origin  of  the 
gastrocnemius  by  its  strong  tendon,  which  is 
subsequently  implanted  into  the  haul  of  the 
fibula;  it  receives,  as  it  descends,  the  thick 
fleshy  mass  of  its  shorter  portion,  which  assists 
the  semimembranosus  in  narrowing  the  bottom 
of  the  popliteal  space,  shutting  it  in  also  exter- 
nally and  above,  by  its  attachment  to  the  linea 
aspera  as  low  as  the  outer  condyle.  The  supe- 
rior angle  of  this  space  is  formed  at  the  point  of 
divergence  of  these  hamstring  muscles,  and  the 
lateral  angles  are  occasioned  by  their  croHsing 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius ;  this  latter 
muscle  is  attached  to  either  condyle  of  the 
femur  by  its  two  heads,  the  internal  being  the 
longer  and  larger ;  they  converge  to  unite  in 
the  median  line  a  little  below  the  knee-joint : 
these  origins  have  each  a  bursa  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  the  condyle  ;  the  little  fleshy 
belly  of  the  plantaris  muscle  accompanies  the 
outer  head  and  lies  beneath  it ;  by  their  union 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  popliteal  region  is  pro- 
duced. At  the  bottom  or  the  space  we  meet 
witi),  first,  the  posterior,  flat,  triangular  surface 
of  the  femur,  and,  secondly,  the  back  part  of  the 
knee-joint  strengthened  by  its  posterior  liga- 
ment (the  ligament  of  Winslow).  This  struc- 
ture is  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus ;  it  insinuates  itself  beneath  the 
inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and,  forming 
a  flat  and  dense  tendinous  aponeurosis,  extends 
across  the  back  of  the  joint  to  the  external  con- 
dyle,adheringtothe  synovial  membrane  ;  there 
are  several  small  openings  in  it,  product  by  a 
separation  of  its  fibres,  for  the  pamage  of  vessels 
to  the  interior  of  the  articulation : — lastly,  the 
popliteus  muscle,  which  is  flat,  triangular,  and 
situate  behmd  and  below  the  joint,  begins,  by 
a  round  tendon,  from  the  outer  condyle  and 
spreads  out  by  muscular  fibres  upon  the  poste- 
rior surfiure  of  the  tibia  to  be  inserted  into  its 
oblique  ridge. 

On  removing  the  fiiscia,  two  large  nerves  are 
seen  to  traverse  the  popliteal  space,  and  are  in* 
diflerently  called  the  internal  popliteal  or  tibial, 
and  the  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerves  ; 
the^  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the  sciatic, 
which  nerve  generally  bifurcates  at  the  upper 
angle  of  this  region :  the  point  of  division,  how- 
ever, is  very  vanable,  sometimes  occurring  even 
within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  in  which  case,  as 
the  two  nerves  emerge,  they  are  usually  sepa- 
rated by  a  slip  of  the  pyrtibrmis  muscle ;  com- 
monly a  very  trifling  dissection  will  aflect  their 
separation  some  distance  up  the  thigh.  The 
internal  popliteal  or  tibial  nerve  is  the  larp;er  of 
the  two,  uid  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of 
the  sciatic ;  it  takes  a  nearly  perpendicular 
course  through  the  popliteal  space  in  the  middle 
line,  and  will  be  found  at  first  to  lie  almost  im- 
mediately beneath  the  fiatscia,  a  small  quantity 
of  &t  intervening  ;  it  dips  more  deeply  into  the 
space  as  it  descends,  passes  between  the  heads 


of  the  gastrocnemius  and  over  the  popliteua 
muscle,  and,  insinuating  itself  beneath  the  ten- 
dinous arch  of  the  soleus,  courses  down  the 
back  of  the  leg  under  the  name  of  posterior 
tibial.  Owing  to  the  oblique  direction  which 
the  popliteal  artery  follows,  this  nerve  alters  its 
relation  to  it  at  diflerent  parts  of  its  course ; 
until  they  reach  the  bend  of  the  knee,  the  nerve 
is  a  little  distance  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery, 
but  superficial  or  posterior,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  thick  layer  of  adipose  tissue :  at  the 
joint,  the  nerve  is  still  posterior  to, but  in  closer 
relation  with  it,  and  subsequently  upon  the 
popliteus  muscle  crosses  the  artery  to  gain  its 
inner  side.  About  the  centre  of  the  popliteal 
space,  the  tibial  nerve  sends  off*  a  small  branch 
called  the  communicans  tibialis,  which  descends 
superficially  between  the  heads  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius^and  is  afterwards  concealed  in  agroove 
formed  by  their  union ;  it  perforates,  at  a  va- 
riable point,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg,  and,  de- 
scending towards  the  outer  malleolus,  is  joined 
a  little  above  it  by  the  communicans  peronei,  a 
branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve ;  thus  reinforced, 
it  is  increased  in  size,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
posterior  saphena  vein,  winds  behind  the  outer 
ankle  to  be  continued  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot  To  return  to  the  internal  popliteal  nerve, 
which  sends  oflT,  while  crossing  the  back  of  the 
joint,  four  or  five  other  brandies  for  distribu- 
tion to  thegastrocnemii  and  plantaris  muscles, 
and  also  furnishes  some  articular  twigs  ;  these 
are  all  accompanied  by  correspondinjg  branches 
of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  from  their  sitiiation 
are  liable  to  be  compressed  by  an  aneurismal 
tumour.  The  external  popliteal  or  peroneal 
nerve  descends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  bi- 
ceps muscle,  by  whidi  it  is  guided  to  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  and  winds  round  the  nock  of  that 
bone  beneath  the  peroneus  longus  jnuscle  to 
divide  into  its  terminal  branches  ;  in  the 
ham  it  gives  off  the  small  branch  called  the 
communicans  peronei.  This  will  be  seen  to.de- 
scend  over  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle  and  beneath  the  fascia,  and,  piercing 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg  at  a  very  variable 
distance  above  the  outer  angle,  joins  the  com* 
municans  tibialis  ;  it  presents  frequent  varieties 
both  with  regard  to  its  size  and  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  last-named  nerve :  occasion* 
ally  the  union  occurs  in  the  popliteal  space. 
To  reach  the  popliteal  vessels,  a  quantity  of  fat 
which  fills  up  iJiis  space  must  be  dissected 
out :  it  is  very  abunoant,  and  surrounds  and 
supports  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  Popliteal  Artery  is  simply  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  femoral,  and  is  so  named  immedi- 
ately af^er  the  latter  vessel  has  passed  through 
the  elliptical  aperture  of  the  adcluctor  muscles ; 
this  opening  is  bounded  above  by  the  united 
tendons  of  the  adductor  longus  and  adductor 
magnus  muscles ;  inferiorly,  by  the  union  of  the 
vastus  internus  tendon  with  that  from  the  ad- 
ductor magnus  which  descends  to  the  inner 
condyle ;  externally,  by  the  tendon  of  the  vastus 
internus,  and  internally,  by  that  of  the  adductor 
magnus.  Passing  through  this  tendinous  aper- 
ture, the  artery  is  at  first  situated  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  femur  at  the  junction  of  its  middle 
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and  inferior  thirds,  and  descends  obliqudv 
outwa^  and  firom  before,  backwards  through 
the  popliteal  space,  to  the  lower  border  of  toe 
po|U]teu8  muscle,  where  it  terminates,  after 
naving  gradually  diminished  somewhat  in  size, 
by  diTiding  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries.  When  viewed  with  r^ard  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  popliteal  region,  the 
artery  certainly  takes  an  oblique  course  out^ 
wards ;  but  in  reference  to  the  mesial  and 
perpendicular  line  of  the  body,  this  obliquity 
u  more  apparent  than  real,  and  depends  upon 
the  direction  inwards  which  the  shaft  of  the 
Ihigh  bone  follows ;  and  this  appears  evident 
by  the  artery  passing  vertically  and  midway 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Its  course 
from  before  backwards  is  y&ry  decided  until  it 
has  attained  the  superior  border  of  the  popli- 
teus  muscle;  but  as  the  lower  portion  of  the 
popliteus  is  on  a  plane  a  little  anterior  to  the 
upper,  and  as  the  artery  is  applied  upon  its 

r;erior  surface  the  course  will  be  changed 
a  direction  forwards,  so  that  the  artery 
describes  a  slight  curve,  convex  backwards, 
and  the  concavity  corresponding  with  the 
back  of  the  knee-joint.     When   the  leg  is 
flexed  upon  the  thigh,  the  popliteal  arteij 
follows  the  bend  of  the  articulation,  and  ia 
curved  forwards  without  lateral  tortuosity, 
the  curve  agreeing  with  the  angle  of  flexion ; 
this  alternate  straightening  and  bending  of  the 
art^y  during  the  movements  of  the  leg  has 
been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  its  being  so 
frequently  the  seat  of  aneurism ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  stated  that  forced  extension 
of  the  le^,  carried  even  to  rupture  of  the  li^* 
ments  of  the  joint,  may  be  made  without  m- 
jury  to  the  artery.    The  popliteal  artery  is 
dcisely  related  to  its  accompanying  vein ;  as 
they  are  entering  the  space,  the  vein  lies  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  superficial  or 
posterior  to  it,  and  changes  its  relation  near 
the  joint  only  to  become  still  more  directly 
posterior :  they  are  enveloped  in  a  common 
sheath,  which  is  continued  from  the  femoral 
reipon  (see  Femoral  Artery),  and  bv  which 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
The  artery  is  at  first  deeplv  seated  in  the 
popliteal  region,  and  guided  into  it  b;^  the 
mferior  boundary  of  the  elliptical  tendinous 
openinj^;  it  then  descends  obliquely  upon  the 
flat   triangular  surfiu:e  of  the  femur  to   the 
knee^tnt,  resting  in  its  course  upon  a  cushion 
of  fiit  which  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
bone,  and  thicker  below  than  above,  so  as  to 
well  support  the  artery  as  it  inclines  back- 
wards from  the  femur  to  reach  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  joint.    For  some  distance  fi'om 
its  commencement  it  is  concealed  beneath  the 
semimembranosus  muscle,  the  thick  fleshy  belly 
of  which  obliquely  crosses  it  behind ;  emerging 
from  under  cover  of  this  muscle,  the  artery 
continues  its  course  to  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  between  the  biceps  on  the  outer  side^ 
and  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus  on 
the  inner ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  sepa- 
rates it   from,  posteriorly,    the  aponeurotic 
fittda,  closing  in  the  space  behind,  and  from 
the  skin.    As  the  internal  popliteal  or  tibial 


nerve  descends  vertically  in  the  axis  of  this 
region,  it  roust  necessarily  lie  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course ; 
and  as  the  nerve  is  found  almost  immediately 
beneath  the  fascia,  it  is  therefore  supierfidal  or 
posterior  to  the  artery,  from  which  it  is  sepa^ 
rated  by  more  or  less  fat.  While  thus  buried 
in  fat,  three  or  four  lymphatic  glands  are 
closely  related  to  the  artery,  often  mdeed  sur- 
rounding it,  one  to  either  side,  another  super* 
ficial,  and  a  fourth  occasionally  found  between 
it  and  the  femur.  Should  any  of  these  glands 
become  enlarged,  the  impulse  such  swellmg 
would  receive  from  the  artery  might  lead  to 
its  being  mistaken  for  aneurism.  We  next 
find  the  popliteal  artery  crossing  the  bend  of 
the  knee*jomt,  and  resting  upon  its  posterior 
ligament ;  it  descends  between  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  and  the  two  heads  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius to  the  upper  border  of  the  popli- 
teus muscle:  the  little  fleshy  belly  of  the 
plantaris  is  also  related  to  its  outer  side.  In 
this  stage  the  accompanying  vein  is  more 
directly  behind  it,  and  the  tibial  nerve,  coming 
into  closer  relation  with  the  arterv,  from 
which  it  b  separated  by  the  vein,  is  also  pos- 
terior or  superficial  to  it,  with  a  tendencv  to 
cross  to  its  inner  side.  At  this  part  of  its 
course  the  nerre  usually  sends  on,  first,  the 
communicans  tibialis,  and  then  its  branches 
to  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  so  that  the 
relation  which  the  nerve  and  its  branches  have 
to  the  artery  at  this  point  will  readily  account 
for  the  pain  or  numbness  generally  attendant 
on  aneurismal  tumours  in  this  region ;  so,  also, 
for  oedematous  swelling  of  the  leg  under  the 
samejcircumstances,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  relative  anatomy  of  the  vein  and  artery  for 
its  explanation ;  posteriorly,  the  artery  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mscia  and  mtegument  by  more 
or  less  fat,  and  is  still  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  surface ;  for  the  tendons  of  the  ham- 
string muscles,  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
with  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  so  bear 
off'from  the  artery  the  skin  and  fiiscia  as  to 
leave  it  in  a  deep  and  narrow  hole,  resting  upon 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  Joint,  and  con- 
cealed behind  by,  first,  the  vein,  and  then  the 
tibial  nerve.  Of  course  any  operation  upon  the 
artery  while  thus  situated  would  be  impracti- 
cable. Lastly,  the  artery  gains  the  posterior 
surfrce  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  upon  which 
it  descends  to  terminate  by  dividing  into  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  vessels  ;  this  divi- 
sion occurs  at  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle, 
and  opposite  the  interval  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  The  artery  is  deeply  concealed  between 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  as  they  ap- 
proach each  other  to  unite;  the  tibial  nerve 
crosses  to  gain  its  inner  side,  and  the  vein, 
which  oflen  receives  the  tibio- peroneal  vein 
while  upon  the  popliteus,  is  still  posterior  to 
the  artei^. 

Varieties, — The  popliteal  artery  very  seldom 
exhibits  any  deviation  from  its  usual  arrange- 
ment ;  occasionally,  its  point  of  division  occurs 
higher  in  the  pophteal  space.  Professor  Uar^ 
rison  mentions  to  have  seen  the  artery  divide 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.   Instances 
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have  been  recorded  of  a  high  dividon  of  the 
femoral  artery  (see  Fbmoral  Artery),  and 
where  two  pophteal  arteries  existed ;  but  the 
artery  generally  appears  particularly  free  from 
any  variety. 

Branches  of  the  popHUal  arierv.^Theae  are 
very  numerous,  and  of  considerable  importance 
in  maintaining  a  coliatotd  circulation  when  the 
femoral  artery  has  been  obliterated  by  operation 
or  disease ;  they  are  not  always  constant,  either 
in  number  or  size.  The  popliteal  artery  first 
sends  some  irregular  branches  to  the  hamstring 
muscles,  the  rami  musculares  superiores ;  then 
five  articular  arteries,  two  of  which  usually 
arise  a  little  above  the  joint,  and  are  called  ex- 
ternal and  internal  superior  articular,  and  two 
below,  the  external  and  internal  inferior  arti- 
cular ;  the  last  is  an  azy^os  branch.  After  giving 
off  these  articular  arteries,  the  popliteal  sends 
several  large  branches  to  the  ^trocnemii 
muscles,  the  rami  musculares  inferiores. 

The  superior  muscular  branches  are  two  or 
three  in  number,  which  are  distributed  on  either 
ddeto  the  hamstring  muscles  and  anastomose 
with  the  perforating  arteries  of  the  profunda. 
The  superior  external  articular  artery  is  of  some 
size,  and  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  popli- 
teal at  a  variable  distance  above  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  femur;  it  descends  to  wind  round 
the  bone  under  the  biceps  muscle,  which  latter 
it  supplies  and  divides  into  superficial  and  deep 
branches ;  the  former  are  distributed  to  the  vas- 
tus extemus  muscle,  and,  by  passing  through 
its  substance,  terminate  on  the  patella ;  the  lat- 
ter supply  the  synovial  lining  ot  the  arttcnkition, 
and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur  itself. 
These  branches  anastomose  with  those  of  the 
inferior  external  articular  arterj^,  and  with  the 
long  branches  of  the  external  drcumflex  from 
the  profunda,  which  descend  in  the  substance 
of  the  vastus  extemus  towards  the  knee. 

The  superior  internal  articular  artery  arises 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  popliteal  above  the 
inner  condyle,  and  also  winds  round  the  femur, 
passing  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
magnus  muscle;  like  the  external  articular,  it 
divides  into  superficial  and  deep  branches,  the 
former  penetrating  the  vastus  intemus  to  ramify 
on  the  patella,  and  anastomoses  with  the  ex- 
ternal articular  and  the  anastomotica  magna 
from  the  femoral;  the  deeper  branch  is  distri- 
buted to  the  synovial  capsule  and  femur. 

The  azygos  branch  is  derived  from  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  popliteal  while  it  is  in  relation 
widi  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint ;  it  di- 
vides into  brandies  which  pass  through  the  liga- 
ment, and  supply  the  synovial  membrane  and 
crucbl  ligaments  of  the  jomt  The  inferior  ex- 
ternal articular  is  eiven  off  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  popliteal  a  Tittle  below  the  articulation, 
and  winds  round  the  outer  surface  of  the  ex- 
ternal semilunar  cartila^,  passing  beneath  the 
plantaris  and  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscles ;  it  then  courses  forward  above  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  beneath  the  external 
lateral  ligament  to  divide  into  branches,  which 
anastomose  with  the  anterior  tibial  recurrent 
and  the  other  articular  arteries.  The  inferior 
internal  articular  artery  ia  generally  rather  a 


large  branch,  and  descends  to  the  internal  lateral 
ligament,  beneath  which  it  passes  to  gain  the 
front  of  the  tibia;  it  divides  into  numerous 
branches  whidi  are  distributed  to  the  sttuctures 
about  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  and  which  anas- 
tomose also  with  the  other  articular  branches. 

These  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  are 
seen,  when  well  ir\jected,  to  form  a  beautiful 
network  of  vessels  around  the  knee-joint;  by 
anastomosing  with  the  external  circumflex  and 
perforating  branches  of  the  profunda,  with  the 
anastomica  of  the  femoral  and  the  recurrent 
tibial  arteiy,  and  also  with  each  other,  a  wy 
suffident  collateral  circulation  is  usually  main- 
tained in  cases  where  the  femoral  artery  has 
been  obliterated.* 

The  inferior  muscular  branches  are  derived 
from  the  popliteal  artery  while  passing  between 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius ;  they  are  four 
or  five  in  number,  and  often  ^f  considerable 
size;  accompanied  by  branches  from  the  tibial 
nerve,  they  descend  in  the  substance  of  the 
gastrocnemii muscles, and  maybe  traced  some- 
times to  the  tendo  Achillis ;  generally,  a  small 
branch  from  one  of  them  descends  with  the 
coinmunicans  tibialis  nerve.  These  vessels  are 
suffidentlv  large  as  occasionally  to  require  a 
ligature  after  amputation  of  the  1^. 

The  course  of^  the  popliteal  vein  has  been 
already  noticed  in  connection  with  the  artery; 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  thickness  of  its  fibrous 
coat,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ante- 
rior tibial  veins  with  a  trunk  called  the  tibio- 
peroneal :  this  latter  vessel  is  produced  by  the 
confluence  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal 
vdns.  The  popliteal  vein  receives  the  veins 
which  accompany  the  branches  of  thepopliteal 
artery,  and  luso,  about  the  centre  of  this  re- 
gion, the  vena  saphena  minor. 

Operative  reiahatu  of  the  j}opliteal  artery. — 
Operations  upon  the  artery  in  this  re^on  are 
now  never  undertaken,  unless,  perhaps,  in  cases 
of  ii\jury  with  an  external  wound,  the  size  and 
direction  of  which  will  vary  the  surgical  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted ;  a  ligature  may  be  passed 
round  the  artery  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
as  it  emerges  from  beneath  the  semimembra- 
nosus muscle,  the  outer  edje  of  which  wUl  act 
as  a  guide  to  the  first  indsion.  After  dividing 
the  fasda,  the  finger,  sunk  into  the  space  and 
carried  upwards  upon  the  outer  surfece  of  the 
semi-membranosus,  will  reach  the  artery ;  the 
vdn  lies  behind  it,  and  a  little  to  the  outer  side, 
and  will  therdbre  be  reached  first ;  the  needle 
must  be  insinuated  between  the  arter]^  and  vein, 
and  carried  round  the  former  from  without  in- 
wards. This  operation  is  mentioned  merely  as 
being  practicable ;  in  the  rest  of  its  course  the 
relations  of  the  artery  are  such  as  to  prohibit 
any  surgical  operation  upon  it. 

(WUBam  Trew.) 

FORIPEU A  (i^6posi>4p^,camiUearmf).  A 
word  applied  by  Professor  Grant  to  designate 

♦  I  have  witnessed  one  instance  where  mortiflca- 
tSon  of  the  leg  ensaed  after  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  the  femoral  artery  for  the  cure  of  popli- 
teal aneurism;  ampntatioo  was  peifermed  above 
the  knee. 
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a  roMuUble  class  of  organized  beings,  dubi- 
oasly  adoiissible  into  the  animal  series,  usu- 
ally kuown  bv  the  name  of  Sponges,  which 
are  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  the  seas 
of  most  climates,  either  growing  in  isolated 
masses  from  the  rocks  or  spreading  out  so  as 
to  encrust  the  surfaces  ot  submarine  bodies 
with  a  kind  of  living  carpet,  the  texture  of 
which  varies  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  sponge.  By  recent  naturalists,  the 
term  Amorphozoa  (ofjp^s,  ihapcless;  ^tiov^ 
mmitmmi)  has  been  considered  a  preferable  de> 
aignariop,  and  accordingly  these  names  will 
be  applied  indiscriminately  throughout  the 
preaent  article. 

Accordii^  to  the  most  recent  authors,  the 
members  of  the  class  before  us  may  be  ge- 
Derally  described  as  follows  :  —  "  Orgaui^ 
bodies  growing  in  a  variety  of  forms,  perma- 
nently rooted,  unmovin^  and  unirritable, 
fleshj,  fibro-reticular  or  irregularly  cellular, 
elastic  and  bibulous,  composed  of  a  fibro- 
comcous  axis  or  skeleton,  often  interwoven 
with  siliceotts  or  calcareous  spicula,  and  con- 
taining an  organic  gelatine  in  the  interstices 
and  interior  canals ;  reproduction  by  gelati- 
nous granules  generated  in  the  interior,  but 
in  no  special  organ.  All  are  aquatic,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  marine.**  * 

The  families  composing  the  class  thus  cha- 
racterised are  distinpubhed  by  the  nature  of 
the  skeleton  or  solid  framework  upon  which 
their  shape  depends,  in  accordance  with  which 
Blainville  has  arranged  them  as  follows  :  — 

Alctoncellum .  —  Body  fixed,  soft,  sub- 
gelatinous,  solidified  by  tricuspid  spicula, 
phytoid ;  branches  not  numerous,  cylindrical, 
fistular,  terminated  by  a  rounded  onfice,  with 
thick  walls  composed  of  regular  granules ; 
polygonal,  ahreoliform,  pierc^  with  a  pore 
externally  and  internally. 

Spongia.  —  Body  soft,  very  elastic,  multi- 
foroi;  more  or  less  irregular,  very  porous, 
traversed  by  tortuous  canals,  which  are  nu- 
merous, opening  externally  by  distinct  oscula, 
and  formed  by  a  kind  of  subcorneous  sub- 
stance which  anastomoses  in  every  direction  ; 
entirely  without  spicula. 

Calcispongia. — Body  not  very  8oft,formed 
in  irregular  masses,  porous,  traversed  by  irre- 
galar  canab,  which  open  externally  by  oscula, 
and  composed  of  a  subcartilaginous  substance, 
supported  by  calcareous  spicula  that  are,  for 
the  most  part,  stelliform. 

Halispokgia  (x^h  tUex),  —  Body  more 
or  less  rigid  or  fnable,  in  an  irregular  masp, 
porous,  traversed  by  tortuous  canals  termi- 
tiating  by  oscula  scattered  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, and  composed  of  a  subcartilaginous  sub- 
stance supported  by  simple  spicula,  which 
are  silicious. 

Spongilla. — Body  an  irregular  mass,  more 
or  less  rigid  and  friable,  pierced  with  pores, 
but  without  true  oscules,  composed  of  a  fibro- 
cartilaginous   substance,  which  is  in    small 


quantity  conipared  with  the  great  niuliber  of 
simple  silicious  spicula  which  solidify  it. 

Geodia.  —  A  fleshy  body,  tuberiforni,  irre- 
gular, hollow  internally,  and  formed  externally 
by  a  sort  of  crust  or  envelope  pierced  with  a 
great  number  of  pores,  and  containing  a  group 
of  oscules  or  larger  pores  placed  in  a  little 
subeircular  space. 

Siphonia.  —  Body  polymorphous,  free  or 
fixed,  composed  of  dense'  fibres,  forming  two 
sorts  of  canals,  some  larger  and  longitudinal, 
opening  by  oscula  at  the  bottom  as  well  as 
on  the  summit,  the  others  transverse  and 
anastomosing,  radiating  towards  the  periphery, 
and  provided  with  a  terminal  depression,  more 
or  less  considerable,  in  which  the  osculet  are 
collected  in  a  radiated  manner. 

ScYPHiA.  —  Body  cylindrical,  simple  or 
branched,  terminated  by  a  large  rounded  os- 
cule,  and  entirely  composed  of  reticulated 
tissue. 

EuDEA.  —  Body  filiform,  attenuated  sub- 
pedunculate  at  one  extremity,  large,  round, 
and  pierced  with  a  great  oscufe  at  the  other, 
with  pores  scarcely  visible  in  irregular  lacunae  ; 
whole  surfiure  reticulated. 

Hallirrhoa.  —  Body  turbinated;  almost 
regular,  with  the  circumference  circular  or 
lobed,  covered  with  cellules  or  pores,  which 
are  indistinct  externally,  with  a  laige  oscule 
in  the  centra  of  its  enlarged  part. 

Tethium.  —  Body  subglobulnr,  irregular, 
tuberiform,  sarcoid  but  firm,  suberous,  re- 
sisting, supported  by  and  mixed  up  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  aciculi,  which  are  simple. 

Fig.  67. 


*  ffistory  of  Bridsh  Sponges  and  Lithophytes,  by 
Gsorgs  JohastoB,  M.  D.,  E&bnfgh,  1842. 
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a,  Tethea  Cranium  of  the  natural  size ;  6,  section 
of  the  same.    {Afttr  Johntton.) 
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fiiscicuUite,  and  diverging  firom  the  centre  to 
the  circumference. 

Skeleton,  —  The  framework,  or  fibrous 
portion,  from  the  arrangement  of  which  the 
sponge  derives  its  form  is  composed,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  preceding  table,  of  va- 
rious materiHis  differently  disposed  in  different 
species,  and  it  is  upon  the  modiScations  in 

J^.  68. 


A  minute  portion  of  the  surface  of  Tethea  Cranium 
magnified;  tpicum  projecting  beyond  the  narfaee, 
{After  Johntton.^ 

the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  solid  por- 
tions that  the  general  characters  of  the  mass 
depend.  In  the  true  sponges  {Spongin),  so 
remarkable  for  their  elasticity  and  softness, 
and  for  their  capability  of  absorbing  fluids, 
properties  which  render  them  valuable  for 
many  important  uses  ;  the  whole  substance  is 
composed  of  homy  subcylindrical  fibres,  which 
ramify  and  interlace  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion, anastomosing  with  each  other  so  as  to 
form  innumerable  continuous  cells  and  intri- 
cate canals,  the  walls  of  which,  in  the  recent 
sponge,  are  crusted  over  with  the  gelatinous 

Fig.  69. 


Singk  tnUrmace  or  open  eeff,  and  eurrounding  finer 
me^'workofthe  skaeton  of  EiqdecteOa  Atperguhan, 
{After  0wen.) 

living  cortex.  The  homy  threads  composing 
this  inextricable  labyrinth  are  of  unequ^ 
thickness,  and  by  some  writers  have  been 
erroneously  described  as  being  throughout 
tubular ;  but  this  latter  is  a  mistaken  view  of 
their  structure,  dependent  upon  optical  ap- 
pearances, as  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Bower- 
bank  *  and  others,  the  horny  fibres  being,  in 
fact,  solid  and  imperforate. 

In  a  second  group  of  Sponges,  called 
Halichondria  (x«^*^  silex;  xot^pos,  carti- 
l^e)>  the  solid  framework  of  the  body  is 
principally  made  up  of  silicious  spicula,  im- 
bedded in  the  fibre  or  parenchyma  of  the 

*  Microscopic  Journal,  voL  i.  p.  10. 


sponge.  These  spicule,  which  are  composed 
of  pure  silex,  are  generally  united  into  fasciculi 
by  an  enveloping  glutinous  or  condensed  cel- 
lular substance,  and  by  the  junction  of  these 
fasciculi  in  various  modes  fibres  are  formed, 
which  traverse  every  part  of  the  body,  form- 
ing the  boundaries  of  canals  and  orifices,  and 
giving  form  and  support  to  the  whole  of  the 
gelatinous  or  sod  cellular  substance  of  the 
animal.*  The  spicula,  so  far  as  the  British 
species  are  concerned.  Dr.  Johnston  observes, 
seem  to  be  always  in  the  shape  of  simple 
needle-like  crystals  (Jig,  70) ;  nor  does  any 

Fig,  70. 


A  minute  fUm  of  the  rind  of  Tethea  Lyncunmm  com" 
pressed  between  plates  ofgUus,  and  lughfy  maqmfiad 
to  show  the  neeoMike  and  starred  ^nada,  {AfUr 
Johnston.) 

species  present  us  with  spicula  of  two  'differ- 
ent forms,  though  they  sometimes  vary  much 
in  length  and  gracility  ;  but  he  cannot  assent 
to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Grant  that  the  form  is 
different  in  every  distinct  species,  otherwise 
the  task  of  distinguishing  them  would  be  com- 
paratively easy.-f* 

A  third  group  of  Sponges,  designated  bv 
Blainville,  Calcetpongia,  has  the  framework 
which  gives  them  form  solidified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  spicula,  which  are  entirely  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime :  in  sponges  belonging  to 
this  group  there  is,  according  to  Dr.  Johnston, 
no  net-work,  their  basis  being  a  porous  mem- 
brane, rendered  compact  by  the  profusion  of 
spicula  imbedded  in  it.  The  siliceous  spicula 
belonginff  to  the  preceding  group  form  mostly 
needle- like  spines  ;  but  there  are  found  along 
with  them,  in  the  genus  Tethea,  some  that 
roi^ht  have  been  the  model  from  which  mytho- 
logical painters  might  have  drawn  the  trident 
they  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  Neptune. 
iJ^S/  7If «?).  The  calcareous  spicula  are  more 
variously  shaped  —  either  simple  and  acicular 
or  clavate,  or  formed  with  three,  or  even  some- 
times with  four  prongs.  The  two  kinds,  viz. 
the  calcareous  and  sihceous,  have  not  hitherto 
been  detected  co-existent  in  any  Bridsh 
sponge ;  but  the  spicula  of  every  species  are 
very  constant  to  the  same  figure,  although  in 
point  of  size  they  vary  exceedingly.}  "  When 
these  spicula  are  examined  through  the  micro- 
scope afler  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  we  dis- 
tinctly perceive,"  says  Dr.  Grant  §,  *' a  shut 

*  Grant,  Comp.  Anat  p.  5. 

f  British  Sponges,  p.  89. 

I  Johnston,  loc  cit. 

S  Edin.  PhiL  Joum.,  ziv.  p.  184. 
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Ot  c^  dt  SpicuU  of  Tetbea  Cranium;   dy  three 
Is  spiciila  of  Tethea  Ljncnriiim.    {AfUr 


nicola 
Jokmata 


crnnty  within  them*  extending  froni  the  one 
point  CO  the  other ;  and  on  the  inflated  part 
of  each  spiculum  we  observe  a  ragged  open- 
ing as  if  a  portion  bad  been  driven  out  by 
the  expansion  of  some  contained  fluid.  In 
tboae  apicula  which  had  suffered  little  change 
of  form  by  their  incandescence,  I  have  never 
filled  to  observe  the  same  cavity  within  ex- 
tending from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  a  dis- 
tinct open  rent  on  their  side  by  which  the 
contained  matter  has  escaped,**  The  exist- 
ence of  thb  central  cavity  has  likewise  been 
recognised  by  Mr.  Bowerbank,  who,  more- 
over, observes,  that  it  is  **  lined  with  an  ani- 
mal membrane,  which  becomes  converted  into 
a  thin  film  of  carbon  when  the  spicula  are 
expcKied  to  the  action  of  the  blow-pipe." 

Ge/atnunu  cortex.-^**  In  the  recent  and  living 
sponge,  all  its  canals  and  pores  are  filled  with 
a  glairy  colourless  fluid  like  the  white  of  an 
egg,  which  flows  freely  out  on  the  removal  of 
the  flponge  from  the  water.  The  quantity  of 
this  fluid  varies  according  to  the  species.  In 
some,  it  is  copious  even  to  nauseousness,  but 
in  the  compact  Halichondria^,  there  is  little  of 
it,  and  in  the  Orantise  it  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely wanting.*'*  It  **  has  an  unctuous  feel, 
emits  a  fishy  odoiu*  when  burnt,  leaves  a 
thin  film  of  membrane  when  evaporated,  and 
appears  to  the  naked  eye^  transparent,  colour- 
less, and  homogeneous,  like  the  white  of  an 
egg :  but  when  a  drcMp  of  it  is  examined  on  a 
plate  of  glass  under  the  microscope,  it  appears 
entirely  composed  of  very  minute,  transparent, 
spherical  or  ovate  granules  like  monads  with 
some  moisture.  These  monad-like  bodies, 
nearly  all  of  the  same  size  and  form,  resemble 
the  pdlucid  granules  or  vesicles  which  Trem- 
bley  has  represented  as  composing  the  whole 
texture  of  the  Hydra,  or  the  soft  granular 
matter  we  observe  in  the  stems  of  living  Ser- 

*  Johnston,  loa  dL 


tularise ;  and  indeed  most  of  the  fleshy  parts 
of  organized  bodies  appear  to  be  composed  of 
similar  pellucid  granular  or  monad-like  bodies 
in  different  states  of  aggregation.***  The  sen- 
sible qualities  of  this  glairy  material  vary  in 
different  species  of  sponge,  ''the  odour  of  some 
being  decidedly  animal,  while  others  belong  to 
common  and  well-known  vegetables.  The 
8pongia  coalita,  when  newly  taken  out  of 
the  water,  smells  very  strongly  of  the  com- 
mon mussel,  and  when  burnt  it  still  resembles 
the  same  bivalve  burnt ;  the  Spongia  com- 
pressa,  on  the  other  hand,  smells  strongly 
of  the  common  mushroom  ;  some,  as  the 
Spongia  oculata,  have  scarcely  a  perceptible 
odour." 

hritabiRty.  —  According  to  Audouin  f  aud 
Milne  Edwards,  when  a  living  Tethea  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  perfectly  undisturbed 
in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  its  oscula  may  be 
observed  widely  expanded,  and  the  currents, 
hereafter  spoken  of,  passing  through  them 
ma^  be  readily  observed.  But  if,  in  uiis  con- 
dition, the  animal  is  disturbed  or  removed  for 
an  instant  from  the  water,  the  currents  grow 
much  feebler,  or  cease  altogether,  and  the 
oscula,  contracting  slowly  and  insensibly,  be- 
come at  last  almost  obliterated.  In  other 
eenera  of  sponges,  however,  this  contraction 
nas  been  looked  for  in  vain  ;  and  although 
the  openings  of  the  oscula  have  been  watched 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  measured  at 
intervals  with  miscroscopic  accuracy,  not  the 
slightest  movement  has  been  perceptible. 

Circulaiion  of  Water, -^  In  the  living  sponge, 
as  was  first  remarked  by  Professor  Thomas 
Bell,  and  subsequently  by  other  observers, 
a  constant  circulation  of  the  surrounding  ele- 
ment, is,  by  some  mysterious  agency,  kept  up 
throughout  its  substance,  the  water  being  ' 
perpetually  sucked  in,  as  it  were,  through  all 
the  minute  pores,  upon  the  periphery  of  the 
mass,  and  again  emitted  in  continuous  streams 
through  the  larger  orifices  (oscula)  of  the 
sponge. 

Fig.  78, 


lAving  PapiUaris,  thounng  the  jeti  of  water  emitted 
from  the  oscula,    {Afier  BiainvUle.) 

Dr.  Grant  put  a  small  branch  of  Spongia 
coalita  with  some  sea  water  into  a  watch-glass, 
in  order  to  examine  it  with  the  microscope, 
and  thus  describes  the  phenomena  it  pre- 

•  Grant,  loc  cit 
.    t  Hist  N&t.  du  Litt.  dc  la  France,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 
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rented : — **  Oti  moving  the  watch-glass,  so  as 
to  bring  one  of  the  apertures  on  the  side  of 
the  sponge  fully  into  view,  I  beheld,  for  the 
first  time,  the  splendid  spectacle  of  this  living 
fountain,  vomiting  forth  from  a  circular  cavity 
an  impetuous  torrent  of  liquid  matter,  and 
hurling  along  in  rapid  succession,  opaque 
masses,  which  it  strewed  every  where  aroimd. 
The  beauty  and  novelty  of  such  a  scene  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  long  arrested  ray  atten- 
tion ;  but  after  twenty-five  minutes  of  constant 
observation  1  was  obliged  to  withdraw  my 
eye,  from  fatigue,  without  having  teen  the  tor- 
rent, for  one  instant,  change  its  direction,  or 
diminish,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  rapidity 
of  its  course ;  I  continued  to  watch  the  same 
orifice,  at  short  intervals,  for  five  hours,  some- 
times observing  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
a  time,  but  still  the  stream  rolled  on  with  a 
constant  and  equal  velocity.  About  the  end 
of  this  lime,  however,  I  observed  the  current 
become  perceptibly  languid  ;  the  opaque  fioc- 
cuU  of  feculent  matter,  which  were  thrown 
out  with  so  much  impetuosity  at  the  b^in- 
ning,  were  now  propelled  to  a  shorter  dis- 
tance from  the  orifice,  and  fell  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fluid  within  the  sphere  of  vision,  and, 
in  one  hour  more,  the  current  had  entirely 
ceased." 

Subsequently,  two  round  portions  of  the 
Spongia  pamcea  were  placed  together  in  a 
yessel  of  sea-water,  with  their  orifices  opposite 
to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  two  mches ; 
they  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  like  two  living 
batteries,  and  soon  covered  each  other  with 
feculent  matter.  Dr.  Grant  then  placed  one 
of  them  in  a  shallow  vessel,  and  just  covered 
its  surface  and  highest  orifice  with  water. 
On  strewing  some  powdered  chalk  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  currents  were  visible 
at  a  great  distance,  and  on  placing  some  small 
pieces  of  cork  or  of  dry  paper  over  the  aper- 
tures, he  could  perceive  them  moving  by  the 
force  of  the  currents  at  the  distance  of  ten 
feet  from  the  table  on  which  the  specimen 
rested.  A  portion  of  soft  bread  pressed  be- 
tween the  fingers  into  a  globular  form  was  not 
moved  away  in  a  mass  by  the  stream,  but  was 
gradually  worn  down  by  the  current  beating 
on  its  sides,  and  thus  propelled  to  a  distance 
in  small  flakes.  A  elobule  of  mercury  of 
equal  diameter  with  the  orifice,  let  fiitl  upon 
it  from  a  glass  tube,  was  not  removed  or 
shaken,  and  completely  stopped  the  current. 
In  this  condition,  on  piercing  the  sponge  with 
a  needle*  a  new  current  was  estabftiahed  through 
the  artificial  canal  thus  formed,  which  con- 
tinued even  after  removing  the  obstruction 
from  the  original  orifice. 

A  globule  of  mercury  of  any  smallness 
placed  over  the  orifice  of  a  living  sponee,  is 
too  heavy  to  be  aflTected  by  the  small  column 
of  water  which  impels  against  its  smooth 
round  surface,  flowing  at  the  rate  with  which 
it  issues  from  that  orifice,  and  is  usefiil  in 
enabling  us  to  stop  up  the  currents  of  certain 
orifices,  in  order  to  direct  the  stream  with 
greater  force  through  a  partfcufar  aperture 
which  we  wish  to  examine  through  the  mi- 


croscope. Bv  adopting  this  plan  with  some 
sponges,  which  have  very  few  and  large 
orifices  on  the  surface,  it  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible with  the  naked  eye,  that  the  current 
never  enters  by  the  same  apertures  through 
which  it  issues,  and  we  mignt  thus  measure 
the  whole  strength  of  the  forces  employed  to 
produce  the  currents  in  any  particular  speci- 
men.* 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  suggested  to 
account  for  the  production  of  these  streams  of 
water  which  constantly  percolate  the  body  of 
the  sponge,  but  all  of  them  have  been  rejected 
in  turn  as  unsatisfactory.  Ciliary  movement 
might  be  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon,  were  it  not  that  no  observer 
has  been  able  to  detect,  even  with  the  most 
powerful  n)icroscopes,  the  presence  of  cilia  in 
the  interior  of  the  aquiferous  canals.  At 
certain  seasons,  indeed,  when  the  ciliated  re- 
productive gemmules  described  by  Dr.  Grant 
are  abundantly  disseminated  through  the  Hying 
cortex  of  the  sponge,  it  would  seem  possible 
that  they  might  have  some  influence  ;  but  as 
the  currents  appear  to  be  equally  strong  at 
all  periods,  even  when  these  gemmules  are 
not  developed,  this  supposition  is  untenable* 
Lastly,  the  laws  of  endesmosis  hare  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  capable  of  explaining  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question,  yet  even  here  there  are 
difficulties  not  easily  got  rid  of. 

In  speaking  of  tnis  propulsion  of  the  sea* 
water  through  the  Halicnondria,  in  which 
genus  it  has  been  principally  observed,  the 
crustaceous  species  being  best  adapted  for  the 
study  of  its  phenomena.  Dr.  Johnston  re- 
marks f,  '*A  single  observation  is  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  this  circulation  has  no«> 
thing  in  common  with  that  of  higher  aiumafs, 
but  it  has  some  analogy  surely  with  that 
imbibition  and  influx  of  water  into  the  bodj 
of  most  radiated  and  molluscous  animals 
which  takes  place  through  the  skin  and  through 
certain  canals,  which  Delia  Chiage  has  de- 
6crft)ed  and  figured  as  their  aquiferous  system. 
The  canals  in  t>oth  cases  are  not  vascular  tubes 
with  membranous  parietes,  but  rather  fur- 
rows, excavated  in  the  flesh  or  substance  of 
the  body,  and  leading  into  wider  channels 
equally  unlined.  They  have  in  common  a  direct 
communication  with  the  circumfluent  water, 
which  alone  ever  ftbws  in  them,  and  the  en- 
trance of  thid  water  seems  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  or  entirely,  independent  of  the  will 
of  the  animals ;  but  the  polypes  and  mollusca 
only  have  the  power  of  expelling  it  when  they 
choose  by  the  contraction  and  compression  of 
the  parts  which  the  canals  traverse.  There  is, 
however,  a  wider  diflerence  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  aqueducts,  —  in  the  Radiata  and  Mol* 
lusca,  the  pattern  is  the  same  in  every  in- 
dividual of  each  species,  but  in  the  Sponges 
it  has  no  constancy,  —  so  that  in  no  two 
specimens  of  the  same  kind  do  we  ever  find 
the  arrangement  to  be  exactly  alike. 

This  inconstancy  seems  to  prove  that  ^e 

•  Edm.  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  104. 
t  Hist,  of  British  Sponges,  p.  89. 
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direction  of  the  aqaedQCts  tbrougfa  the  sponge, 
and  the  position  of  thdr  orifices  or  oscuU  on 
the  snmce,  is  very  much  a  matter  of  chance, 
and  that  their  formation  is  the  result  of  a 
mechanical  cause  liable  to  be  diverted  from 
its  course  by  exterior  circumstances.  If  we 
foflow  the  growth  of  a  sponge,  we  may  feel 
still  more  confirmed  in  this  view.  The  species 
begins  as  a  spot-like  crust  of  uniform  texture, 
porous  throughout,  and  nearly  eijually  so.  In 
this  primitive,  homologous  condition,  there  is 
nevertheless  a  perfect  circulation, — a  current 
which  seeks  the  interior,  and  another  which 
flows  from  it,  to  mix  with  the  circumfluent 
medium.  As  the  8|)on^  grows  in  extent  and 
depth,  the  space  for  imbibition  is  enlarged,  and 
the  centrifugal  water,  in  its  efflux,  flowing  at 
first  into  one  and  then  into  more  currents, 
these  gradually  make  for  themselves  channels 
in  the  ceflular  texture,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
pushed  aside,  and  prevented,  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  stream,  from  again  encroaching  on 
its  course.  The  channels  increase  in  number 
with  the  continued  increase  of  the  sponge,  and 
as  it  cannot  but  happen  that  they  shall  oc- 
casionally open  into  and  cross  each  other,  we 
have  a  wider  canal  formed  by  the  additional 
flow  of  water  into  it.  Such  of  these  canals 
as  reach  the  surface,  soon  eflect  for  themselves 
an  opening  there ;  for  the  current  in  it  pushes 
against  the  superficial  coat  that  opposes  its 
cSiux,  and  gradually  thins  and  loosens  its 
texture  until  this  ultimately  disappears  leaving 
a  fecal  orifice  or  osculum.  This  is  frequently 
a  simple  circular  hole  ;  but  often,  on  looking 
within  the  outer  rim,  we  notice  in  the  funnel 
firom  two  to  five  lesser  oscula  united  together, 
which  are  the  openings  of  so  many  canals  that 
have  united  there ;  and  sometimes  we  find 
spread  within  the  osculum,  or  over  its  mouth, 
a  n^  work  of  finer  texture  than  the  rest  of  the 
sponge,  but  otherwise  of  the  same  nature  and 
composition." 

**  Such,  we  believe,  to  be  the  manner  in 
which  the  canals  and  oscula  are  formed,  «nd 
hence  we  cannot  give  our  assent  to  the  notion 
that  the  net-work  spread  over  or  within  them 
is  intended  as  a '  wise  provision  '*  against  the 
intninon  of  noxious  animals,  or  other  foreign 
bodies  within  the  sponge,  which  seems  indeed 
to  be  sufficiently  protected  at  these  orifices  by 
the  efflux  of  the  currents  passing  continually 
from  them.  Neither  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  position  and  elevation  of  the  oscula  have 

*  **  When  we  cut  a  thin  piece  of  the  mrhce  of  a 
firing  ^wDge,  amd  look  down  through  one  ot  its 
pores  wHh  the  reflecting  microscope,  we  perceive^ 
immediately  beneath  the  projecting  spicola  which 
defend  the  pore,  a  very  delicate  network  of  gelati- 
nous threads  thrown  over  the  entrance  of  the  tube. 
This  piece  of  stmcture  is  so  fine  as  to  be  perfectly 
invisuile  te  the  naked  ejre ;  it  consists  of  five  or  six 
threads  which  pass  in  nom  the  sides  of  the  tube,  to 
ba  connected  with  a  central  mesh ;  so  that  there 
are  five  or  six  meshes  thus  formed ;  and  while  this 
soft  apparatus  is  beautifdlly  defended  bv  the  pro- 
tecting spicula  of  the  pore,  it  serves  still  fhrtfaer  to 
guard  the  interior  of  the  animal  from  the  smallest 
particles  of  sand  or  the  minutest  visible  animal- 
eules.**—  Qrantf  ESnb,  PkU.  Joum, 


any  foreseen  relation  with  the  situation  of 
the  sponge  in  the  water.  When,  according 
to  Dr.  Grant,  this  production  spreads  level  on 
a  rock  with  an  upright  aspect,  the  oscula  are 
raised  into  crater-like  cones,  to  enable  the 
sponge  to  clear  itself  of  the  excrementitial 
matters  carried  out  by  the  centrifugal  streams ; 
but  when  it  haiigs  pendent  from  the  rock  the 
oscula  do  not  rise  beyond  the  surface,  because 
the  necessity  of  ejecting  excrementitial  matters 
to  a  distance  does  not  exist.  This  is  to  be- 
stow a  foresight  and  instinct  on  the  sponge 
which  even  the  followers  of  Lamarck  would 
hesitate  to  give  it,  and  which  we  may  safely 
deny  it  to  be  possessed  of  The  form  of  the 
oscula  depends  entirely  on  the  texture  of  the 
species,  and  on  the  force  of  the  effluent  cur- 
rents. If  the  texture  be  loose  and  fibrous  it 
yields  easily,  and  the  oscula  are  level,  or  nearly 
so :  if  more  compact  the  skin  is  pushed  be- 
yond the  surfiice  into  a  papillary  eminence  ; 
and  if  too  firm  and  dense  to  yiekl  to  the  pres- 
sure behind,  they  fall  into  a  level  condition. 
They  are  also  liable  to  be  modified  in  some 
degree  by  external  forces,  for  the  littoral 
sponge,  which,  in  a  sheltered  hollow,  or  fringed 
pool,  will  throw  up  craters  and  cones  from  its 
surface,  may  be  only  perforated  with  level  os- 
cula, when  it  is  swept  over,  and  rubbed  down 
by  the  waves  at  every  tide." 

Reproduction,  -—  The  following  are  Pro- 
fessor Grant^s  recorded  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject. •*  Every  part  of  the  gelatinous  m«»tter 
(which  invests  the  skeleton  of  the  sponge)  is 
covered  with  minute  granular  bodies,  which  are 
distinctly  seen  in  every  species  of  sponge  by  the 
weakest  magnifier  of  the  microscope.  These 
granular  bodies  are  represented  in  the  plates 
of  Donati  of  a  spherical  form,  adhering  to  the 
quadriradial  fibres  of  what  he  has  named  the 
Alcyonium  primum  IHosc^ridit,  They  are 
quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  they  escape 
along  with  the  gelatinous  matter,  and  com- 
pose the  greater  part  of  it ;  they  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  gelatinous  matter, 
and  probably  by  the  same  medium,  have  some 
connection  with  the  xpicula,  along  which  they 
are  placed.  No  part  in  the  organization  of  a 
sponge  is  more  constant  and  obvious  than 
tnese  granular  transparent  bodies,  limng  the 
interior  of  every  canal  from  the  p<ires  to  the 
fecal  orifices.  Their  form  is  not  quite  spherical, 
but  somewhat  lengthened  anci  ovoidal,  and 
they  are  always  attached  by  one  extremity  to 
the  gelatinous  matter,  while  their  opposite  end 
is  seen  to  project  free  into  the  cavity  of  the 
canals.  Through  the  greatest  magnifier  of  the 
microscope  no  difference  can  be  detected  in 
their  forms  in  different  species  of  sponge ;  they 
all  appear  to  be  enlarged,  and  round  at  their  free 
projecting  extremity,  and,  when  watched  with 
attention,  we  distinctly  see  that  they  possess 
some  power  of  spontaneous  motion  both  when 
in  connection  with  the  sides  of  the  canals  and 
when  lying  isolated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  ova  of  the  sponge  are  quite 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  seen  dissemi- 
nated through  the  whole  texture  of  the  sponge 
in  the  winter  season.     They  are  bodies  of  a 
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yellow  colour,  somewhat  translucent,  pear- 
shaped,  tapering  more  or  less  at  their  narrow 
end  in  different  species ;  their  whole  outer 
surface  is  covered  with  delicate  projecting 
cilia,  and  when  viewed  through  the  micro- 
scope, in  connection  with  the  parent,  we  see 
that  the  rapid  vibration  of  these  cilia  produces 
a  distinct  current  in  the  water  immediately 
around  them,  flowing  always  from  their 
rounded  free  end  towards  their  tapering  fixed 
extremity,  thus  assisting  the  small  granular 
bodies  in  producing  the  currents  of  the  sponce 
during  the  period  of  their  attachment  to  the 
body.  They  separate  from  the  canals,  and  are 
propelled  through  the  fecal  orifices  early  in 
spring.  None  of  these  ova  are  seen  in  the 
sponge  in  summer,  though  we  can  detect  no 
difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  currents  at 
that  period.  For  some  time  after  they  are 
propelled  from  the  interior  of  the  sponge,  they 
swim  about  by  means  of  the  cilia  on  their 
surface,  and  exhibit  all  those  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  spontaneous  motion  which 
Cavolini,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  discovered 
in  the  ova  of  the  Gorgonia  and  Madrepore. 
They  at  length  fix  themselves,  like  the  ova 
alluded  to,  on  a  spot  fiivourable  to  their 
growth ;  they  lose  entirely  their  original  form, 
and  become  a  flat  transparent  circular  film 
through  which  horny  fibres  shoot ;  they  soon 
spread,  and  assume  a  form  similar  to  that  of 
the  parent."  * 

Gemmules,  —  Mr.  Bowerbank  has  given  the 
following  description  of  the  gemmules  of 
Ualichondria  Johnstonia.  "  The  gemmules  of 
this  sponge  are  dispersed  in  great  abundance 
throughout  every  part  of  its  substance ;  they 
are  of  an  oval  form,  the  longest  diameter  being 
T^th,  and  the  shortest,  the  ^^th  of  an  inch. 
They  vary  considerably  in  size,  but  the  above 
are  their  average  dimensions.  When  seen  by 
direct  light,  with  a  power  of  100  linear,  they 
appear  of  the  same  colour  as  the  surrounding 
fleshy  matter ;  but  when  viewed  as  transparent 
objects  they  assume  an  iron  or  slate-cray 
colour,  having  their  surfaces  closely  stuaded 
with  minute  papilise,  which  are  produced  by 
the  projection  of  the  points  of  numerous 
very  small  spicula,  which  are  imbedded  in  the 
crust  or  shell  of  the  gemmule,  and  are  dis* 
posed  in  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  of  the  Iwdy." 

The  form  of  these  minute  spicula  is  ex- 
ceedingly various ;  but  the  best  developed  ones 
appear  conical,  having  their  bases  towards 
the  centre  of  the  gemmule,  and  their  apices 
slightly  elevating  the  parts  of  the  outer  in- 
tegument immediHtely  above  them.  The  mode 
of  disposition  of  these  spicula  is  best  observed, 
when  a  small  portion  ot  the  sponge  has  either 
been  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  or  by 
incineration  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  The 
dissolution  of  the  gemmules  is  not  effected  by 
either  of  these  agents,  and,  to  view  them  with 
the  greatest  effect,  they  should  be   gently 


*  Edin.  PhlL  Joam. ;  and  Edin.  New  PhiL  Joom. 
VoL  ii.  p.  128,  &c 


triturated  with  a  little  water  between  two 
pieces  of  glass,  until  some  of  them  be  broken 
into  small  pieces.  In  these  fragments,  the 
spicula  may  be  seen  in  situ,  cemented  together 
apparently  by  siliceous  matter,  which  appears 
to  abound  in  the  outer  integument  of  the 
gemmule.  Upon  measuring  some  of  these 
minute  spicula  in  situ,  Mr.  Bowerbank  found 
the  average  length  to  be  x^ru  o^*^  ^ch,  or 
about  equivalent  to  the  diameter  of  a  disc  of 
human  blood,  and  their  average  thickness  the 
TEhru  o^  A"  ^<^h>  ^  ^^'  they  are  of  exceed- 
ing minuteness  as  compared  with  those  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  sponge. 

The  propagation  of  Tethea  is  by  means 
of  sporules  or  gemmules  generated  within 
the  fleshy  substance.  The  nporules,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Johnston,  resemble  the  parent 
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a,  Ovifbrm  bodies  fouid  immersed  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  Tethea  Cranium  magnified;  6,  one  of 
these  bodies  viewed  through  the  microscope  after 
compression  between  two  plates  of  glass.  {AfUr 
Johntton.^ 

sponge  in  miniature ;  but  they  have  no  dis- 
tmct  nnd  or  nucleus,  being  composed  of 
simple  spicula  woven  together  by  the  albu* 
minous  matter ;  and  there  seems  no  way  of 
escape  for  them,  except  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  body  of  the  parent  sponge,  which  most 
probably  is  an  annual  production.  *'  The  natu- 
ralist*, who  believes  that  sponges  have  an 
affinity  with  the  fungi,  will  see,  in  these  par- 
ticulars, a  correM)ondency  which  may  strength- 
en his  belief.  The  Tethea,  he  may  say,  is  the 
sea's  copy  of  the  earth-born  Scleroderma,  and 
he  may  remind  us  that,  like  the  sporules  of 
sponges,  the  sporules  of  fungi  are  equally 
locomotive.  The  Chaos  fungorum  of  Linnsus 
is  thus  described  c  —  "  Habitat  uti  semen  L^- 
coperdif  Agaricif  Boleti^  Mucoret,  reliquorum- 
que  fungorum,  in  sua  matre  usque  dum  disper- 
gatur  et  in  aqua  exclusum  vivit  et  montur, 
demum  figitur,  et  in  funffos  excrescit.  Zoophy- 
torum  metaphorphosis  e  Vegetabili  in  Animale 
fungorumi  itaque  contrario  ex Aiiimali  in  Vege- 
tabile."  —  Syst  p.  1326. 

The  admissibility  of  sponges  into  the  animal 
series  is,  indeed)  extremely  problematical,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  among  naturalists  of  the 
present  day  the  balance  of  opinion  would  be 
unfavourable  towards  retaining  them  in  the 
rank  which  the^  at  present  occupy  in  zoolo- 
gical classification. 

(7*.  Ryrner  Jonei») 

*  Johnston,  p.  82. 
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PRODUCTS,  ADVENTITIOUS.— The 
ffifficolty  of  defining  the  term  AdyentitiouB 
Product  with  precision  has  so  firequeotly  been 
acknowledged,  that  we  feel  extremely  diffident 
io  offering  a  new  attempt  to  the  consideration 
of  mortMo  anatomists ;  the  more  so  as  the  re- 
cent disdoeures  of  the  microscope  would  pro- 
bably strike  the  generality  of  persons  as 
having,  almost  of  necessity,  simplified  the 
task,  while  they  have  in  reality  rather  in* 
crwsed  its  perplexity.  Fully  conscious,  then, 
ef  the  debiutableness  of  the  ground  we  tread 
OS,  we  VQttld  apply  the  term  Adventitious 
Pktxhict  to  mm^  tuAfffffif  tciyUcA,  either  pro^ 
dmced  by  or  developed  ns  emmecikm  with  ike 
mmmal  frame ^  neither  firms  a  mUmrai  nntfi 
tment  eiemenl^  nor  a  natural  secretive  product^ 
of  the  structures  amid  which  it  is  evolved.  The 
qnaiificarion,  **  either  produced  by  or  deve- 
loped in  connection  with  the  animal  frame  "  is 
required  to  ensure  the  exclusion  of  Foreign 
Bodies  ;  and  the  latter  member  of  that  quali- 
fication, *devdoped  in  connection  with  the 
animal  firame,*  as  plainly  necessary  to  ensure 
the  inclusion  of  Parasites,  which  (whether 
they  be  the  proceeds  of  equivocal  generation 
or  evolved  from  germs  introduced  nom  with- 
out) are  certainly  not  produced  by  the  textures 
containing  them. 

Understood  thus,  (and  the  signification 
seems  the  widest  that  can,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  be  given  to  the  term,)  the  character 
of  adventitiousness  is  conceived  to  arise  in 
three  difierent  wajrs:  —  a  substance  may,  in 
truth,  be  adventitious,  because  its  nature  is 
different  from  that  of  sny  of  the  natural  tex- 
tures and  secreted  materials  ;  or  because  the 
firm  it  has  assumed  differs  from  that  under 
which  it  naturally  occurs ;  or  because  the  situa" 
tkm  it  occupies  is  one  to  which  such  substance 
is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  wholly  foreign. 
Thus  tuberculous  matter  is  adventitious,  be- 
cause it  differs  in  nature  fi^m  all  the  elementary 
structures  and  secretions ;  a  calculus  com- 
posed of  lithate  of  ammonia  is  adventitious, 
because  the  form,  assumed  by  the  salt  compos- 
ins  it,  differs  from  that  it  wears  as  a  constituent 
of  healthy  urine  ;  and  an  ossification  of  the 
pleura  is  adventitious,  because  the  ossiform 
structure  forming  it  occupies  a  locality,  in 
which,  in  the  heaUthy  state,  bone  is  unknown. 

The  amount  of  adventitious  quality  in  pro- 
ducts of  these  three  kinds  differs :  it  is  greatest 
and  most  dearly  defined,  where  def»endent  on 
the  nature  of  the  constituent  materiaL  Thus, 
in  the  first  place,  concerning  the  adventitious- 
ness of  cancer  or  pus,  no  doubt  can  ever  arise ; 
their  i^ysical  and  chemical  characters  and  their 
essential  nature  are  decisive  of  the  point.  In 
the  second  place/  when  a  product  becomes  ad- 
ventitious simply  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
iocaSzationi  the  question  is  often  less  clear ; 
nor  indeed  can  it  m  the  existins  state  of  know- 
ledge be  invariaUy  settled.  Muscular  fibres 
have,  for  instance,  been  met  with  in  the  walls 
of  the  ureter;  albumen  is  excreted  in  great 
quantity  with  the  ufrine  in  certain  states  of  dis- 
ease: but  whether  such  muscular  fibres  are  to 
be  condde^ed  etideoces  of  hypertrophy  or  ac- 


tual new  products,  and  whether  such  albumen 
roust  be  viewed  as  a  totally  new  material  of 
renal  secretion,  or  as  a  natural  element  of  urine 
in  excess,  depends  upon  the  mode  of  decision 
of  the  preliminary  questions,  whether  rudimen« 
tary  muscular  fibres  do  or  do  not  naturally  exist 
in  the  situation  referred  to,  and  whether  albu- 
men do  or  do  not,  in  excessively  small  propor- 
tion, form  a  natural  constituent  of  human  urine. 
And  this  is  not  the  only  aspect  under  which  it 
becomes  practically  difficult  to  distinguish  hy- 
pertrophous  from  adventitious  products.  The 
two  states  are  in  some  condiaons  of  disease 
distinctly  and  intimately  associated.  Thus,  in 
ebumation  of  the  heads  of  bones,  the  proper 
osseous  tissue  undergoes  hypertrophy  only, 
while  the  advent  articular  cartilage  becomes 
infiltrated  with  adventitious  bone.  Again,  the 
&t,  which  forms  in  abundance  in  the  liver  in  the 
so-called  "  fatty  degeneration"  of  that  organ, 
is  at  first  merely  an  excess  of  that  naturally 
existing  in  the  hepatic  cells,  and  can  there- 
fore only  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  unhealthy 
supersecretion  :  but  with  the  advance  of  the 
morbid  change,  the  inter-cell  texture  of  the 
oi^gan  becomes  infiltrated  with  fet ;  and  this  fat 
is  an  adventitious  product  by  reason  of  the  lo- 
cality it  occupies.  Nature  here,  as  elsewhere, 
transgresses  the  artificial  limits  established  for 
the  fiidlities  of  study.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
clear  that  newness  affirm  implies  the  quality 
of  adventitiousness  in  an  inferior  degree  only 
--  that  a  material  naturally  existing  dissolved 
in  a  secreted  fluid,  for  example,  does  not,  when 
from  physical  or  chemical  causes  it  accumulates 
in  soHd  masses,  possess  the  quality  in  question 
to  the  same  amount  as  another  which  is  never, 
under  any  shape  nor  even  in  the  minutest  pro- 
portion, a  natural  existence. 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  term  Adventitious  Product,  de- 
fined in  the  manner  we  have  just  proposed, 
will  apply  (from  a  microscopical  crystal,  for 
instance,  to  the  highest  spedes  of  intrinsically 
v^etative  Growths)  render  it  necessary,  m 
Umtnct  to  introduce  some  order  into  the  sub- 
ject. We  shall  consequently  set  out  by  traqing 
those  lines  of  distinction  which  separate  from 
each  other  the  various  objects  united  together 
by  the  common  property  of  Adventitiousness. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  desirable  and  most 
strictly  logical  to  employ  some  one  uniform 
principle  in  establishing  the  various  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  this,  as  of  nil  other  groups 
of  natural  objects,  which  require  classification. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  at  least, 
systematic  accuracy  of  this  kind  is  unattainable. 
Kdther  the  anatomy  of  texture  or  of  form,  the 
physical  or  chemical  nature  or  properties  of 
ultimate  elements,  the  mode  of  formation,  the 
physiological  properties,  nor  the  pathological 
influences  of  morbid  products,  will,  taken 
singly,  supply  a  feasible  instrument  of  classifica- 
tion. All  must  by  turns  be  made  to  contribute 
their  share  in  the  work.  And  as  all  previous 
modes  of  arrangement  have  been  found  to 
bear  the  impress  of  contemporary  physiolo- 
gical doctrines,  so  will  the  existing  impulse 
towards  roicrological  study  be  trac^  in  ours. 
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But  we  have  not  pushed  the  use  of  micro- 
scopical characters  to  extremes,  persuaded  as 
we  are  that  more  has  been  doue  to  lower  than 
to  raise  roicrology  in  general  estimation  by  the 
attempt  to  make  it  (in  its  present  unformed 
•tate)  the  essential  and  sole  groundwork  o^ 
distinction  of  organized  products. 

Adrendtious  products  present  themselves 
in  the  toiid^  the  HqM,  and  the  gaseous  states  ; 
and  this  difference  of  molecular  condition  co» 
iucides  with  so  many  pathological  distinctions, 
that  (although  some  objections  may  on  "  tran- 
acendental"  grounds  be  raised  to  the  pro- 
oedure,)  we  shall  found  upon  it  a  division  of 
^e  whole  into  three  corresponding  groups.  A 
i:omplete  description  of  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  more  complex  of  the  species  composing 
these  groups  should,  we  conceive,*  comprise 
that  of  their  material  or  physico-chemical 


characters }  of  their  origb,  progress,  and  de- 
cay ;  of  their  intrinsic  morbid  changes,  (for 
tkeir  lives,  as  the  lives  of  the  organism  tliey 
inhabit,  are  liable  to  variations  of  health  and 
disease, — they  are  microcosms  within  a  va- 
erocosm  (^  of  the  textural  alterations  they 
produce  m  contiguous  parts;  and  of  the 
modifications  their  existence  entails  on  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  economy  at  large.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  a  plan  so  extemnve  as 
this  could  not  be  ventured  on  in  the  proseot 
work ;  but.  as  fiir  as  b  reasonable,  we  shall 
pursue  it. 

OROUP  I. 
SOUD   ADVENTITIOUS   PBOPUCTS. 

The  group.  Solid  Adventitious  Products, 
resolves  itself  naturally  into  two  great  elasaes 


Clam  I.— Non-PUutkPradacU  or  PRECIPITATES. 


Sim-CbAM  L 

(StMne.) 
Produewi  tnr  pre- 
cipiutton  m>iB 
•ecreted  Aidds. 
8i7B-Ci.An  II. 
{AtthmalftiaL) 
Produced  by 
flocndctkiii  fiPOTi 


Fartieies. 
fi  II. 

MtU$ft, 


fA.  Caleull. 
IE 


[  B.  ConcretioDf. 


9  I.  Troteln-Compoands. 

(cerUiD  forms  of  the). 
\  II.  Fat. 
}  III.  Sugar. 


Clam  II— Plastic  Prodoct«  or  FORMATIONS. 


6c«-CtAM  I. 
Product*  pouMUKl 
ofa  dependent  ax- 
Utence  and  derived 
from  a  Bla«tema. 
BUutemal 

Formatwm. 


Sob- Clam  II. 
Products  possr-sted 
•f  independait  ex- 
istence and  derived 
from  a  Germ. 
Qerwt'FtirvitM(m$ 
or  Parasites. 


Order  I. 
Derived  from  a 
blastema  which 
generates  ceils  dot* 
dent  in  vegetative 
fkculty  ana  in  per- 
manency. 

Deposits. 


Order  11. 
Derived  from  a 
blastema  which 
generates  cells  pos- 
sessed of  vegeutive 
fiKTulty,  but  dea- 
cient  in  permanenqr. 
Growths, 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


TnhoQs  Deposit. 
Tuberculous    .. 
Purulent  „ 

Melanic 
Diptberitic      », 


8mb-0rder  I. 
Deficient  in  the 
power  of  destroving 
by  infiltration  the 
natural  tiMues  amid 
which  they  are 
evolved.  *  ( 

Non-If\fiitrating     ^ 
Growths, 


Smb^Orderll. 

Possessed  of  the 

above  power. 

Ii\fiUrating 

Growths. 


or  Protein- basis. 


OfFat-bMls. 


OfOeUUn-basls. 


Of  undetermined 
bMls. 


{Hsnnatoma. 
Sarcoma. 
Cystoma. 
Angeiectom^ 
Melanoma  ?  ? 
{Lipoma. 
Staatoma. 
Cholesteatoma, 
r  Fibroma. 
•I  Encbottdroma. 
C  Osteoma. 

[  CoUoma. 


Of 

Frotein-baals. 


} 


Cardaoma. 


Order  III. 
Derived  from  a 
blastema  which 
generates  cells  defl-  , 
dent  in  vegetative     \ 
lacultv,  but  pos- 
sessed of  per- 
manency. 
.    PstudO'Tissues. 


Sub'Order  L 
Sui  generis. 


Sub-Order  II. 
Straulating  the 
natural  tissues  of 
the  adult. 


\  Induration-matter. 


C  Epithelium. 
Extra- VascuUr.    {  Nail :  Hair. 
C  Cartilage. 

r Cellular;  Serous. 
Simple.  Vascular,  jg^^*;  ®^^- 
C  Nenrous. 


Compound.  Vascular 


Order  I. 
Animal. 

Order  IT. 
Vegetable. 


r]^tozo-i. 
{Episoa. 

C  Entophy  ta. 
I  EpipbyU. 


"Bloodvessel;  Erectile  tissue. 
Lymph.Tessel.. 
Flbro  and  Spongy  Cartilage. 
Bone;  Tooth. 
Cutaneous;  Muooos. 
Glandular. 
Muscular. 


*  Vld«  Introdactory  Lecture,  Lancet,  1S42. 
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y99  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table),  those  of 
maa-nj^sric  and  plastic  compounds.  The 
class  of  Don-plastic  compounds  includes  those 
fonned  of  matter  chemically  inorganic,  and 
also  thoee  which,  though  organic  in  a  chemical 
p<Niitof  view  and  anini^ced,yet  are  completely 
destitute  of  structure  (for  example,  animal 
sugar,  cystio,  xanthin),  and,  consequently,  in 
lespect  of  physiological  attributes,  almost  take 
Fank  with  minerals.  The  class  of  plastic  com* 
pounds  comprehends  all  such  as  present  in  any 
degree.be  it  ever  so  rudimentary,  the  characters 
of  structure,  A  distinction  so  broad  as  the 
absence  or  presence  of  structure  might,  a  priori^ 
be  affirmed  to  form  a  natural  basis  of  cfassifi* 
cation ;  and.  as  will  be  seen,  products  belong* 
ing  to  the  two  classes  do  alMolutely  differ  in 
ail  essential  particulars  of  their  physiology  and 
pathology. 

Class  L — Non-plastic  Products. 

Products  of  this  class  are  composed  of  ma- 
terials either  (first)  completely  inorganic  ;  or 
(secondly)  of  eleinents,  though  oiganic,  inca- 
pable of  assuming  organized  arrangement ;  or 
(thirdly)  they  are  formed  of  a  union  of  sub- 
stances of  both  these  kinds.  Of  the  first  ya- 
riety  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  examples 
18  supplied  b^  solid  accumulations  of  calcareous 
salts  round  inorganic  bodies  introduced  into 
the  system  from  without.  To  the  scond  be- 
long biliary  calculi,-^ masses  composed  mainly 
of  an  animal  substance  not  only  unfitted  to 
form  structure,  but  lowered  in  the  scale  of 
animal  existences  by  having  a  crystalline  form 
impressed  on  it.  Among  the  products  belong- 
ii^  to  the  third  variety  may  be  found,  for 
example,  certain  urinary  calculi,  compounds  of 
inorganic  saline,  and  structureless  animal,  sub- 
All  non-plastic  products  agree  in  being  di- 
rectly derived  from  the  fluids  of  the  body.  But 
they  are  not  all  developed  on  a  uniform  plan. 
Some  of  them  originate  in  the  coalescence  of 
the  more  solid  particles  of  secreted  fluids, 
after  the  act  of  secretion  is  accomplished ;  and 
this  coalescence  is  essentially  a  physico- 
chemical  process,  primarily,  of  precipitation, 
and,  secondarily,  either  of  crystallization  or 
accretion.  Others  are  exuded  ready  formed 
firom  the  vessels.  And  this  difference  in  mode 
of  origin  coincides  with  numerous  difierences 
in  pathological  relations ;  hence  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  forming  two  sub-classes 
of  non-plasdc  products  ;  those 
(Sub- Class  L)  :   Produced  by  precipitation 

from  secreted  fluids. 
(Sob-Class  II.) :  Exuded  ready  formed  from 

the  vessels. 

SUB-CLASS  I. — SALINB   PEECIPITATES. 

The  various  secreted  fluids  may  be  regarded 
as  saline  solutions,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
menstruum  and  of  dissolved  salts  is  chemically 
accurate.  If  any  cause  aflect  this  proportion 
ia  such  manner  as  to  lower  the  ratio  of  solvent 
fluid,  precipitation  of  the  solid  matter  must 
follow ;  or  if  some  new  substance  be  introduced 


which  changes  the  chemical  rehitions  of  the 
dissolved  and  dissolving  materials,  a  similar 
result  necessarily  ensues.  The  alteration  of 
ratio  referred  to  may  obviously  arise  either  from 
diminution  of  the  solvent,  or  increase  of  the 
solid,  material.  Thelatter  of  these  sutes  exists 
at  the  moment  of  secretion ;  the  former  may 
either  exist  then,  or  be  induced  subsequently 
to  the  act  of  secretion  (in  consequence  generally 
of  unnatural  stagnation  of  the  fluid  in  its  ex- 
cretory passages)  by  evaporation,  by  absorp- 
tion, possibly  by  exosmosis,  and  other  agencies. 

But  embracing  in  one  view  all  the  saline 
products  found  in  the  body,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  a  primary  modification 
in  the  qualities  of  the  secretions  themselves  is 
the  main  agent  in  their  generation.  No  point 
in  ^neral  pathology  aflbrds  matter  of  more 
curious  inquiry  than  the  causation  of  these 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  secretions.  If 
in  some  cases  observation  teaches  us  to  refer 
them  to  a  local  morbid  power,  limited  in  dura- 
tion as  in  the  extent  of  surface  it  implicates, 
in  other  and  much  more  numerous  instances 
they  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  a  con* 
stitutional  influence,  itself  dependent  on  diet, 
mode  of  life,  climate,  &c. 

Products  belonging  to  this  sub-class  present 
themselves  in  the  form  of 

$  1.  Crystalline  or  amorphous  particles ; 
§  2.  M&sses. 

J  1.  Cn/sialiine  or  amorphous  pariidet, —  Al- 
though in  the  great  m^ority  of  cases  these 
particles  are,  as  just  explained,  simple  inor- 
ganic precipitates  from  the  secretions,  yet  recent 
inquiries  have  distinctly  shown  that  they  are 
in  some  instances  associated  with  organic  mat- 
ter, which  retains  the  form  of  the  saline  parti- 
cles after  these  have  been  dissolved  away  by 
acids.  Now  in  respect  of  the  mode  of  associa- 
tion of  the  inorganic  and  organic  materials 
under  these  circumstances,  there  are  three 
possible  cases.  (1.)  The  organic  matter  may 
simply  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  saline  in- 
gredients. (2.)  Salts  of  crystalline  form  may 
lie  in  the  interior  of  an  organic  cell,  closely 
embraced  by  its  wall.  Otoliths  are  each  of 
them,  as  shown  by  Krieger*,  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  vesicle.  (3.)  What  appears  to 
be  the  crystalline  form  of  the  saline  matter 
may,  in  truth,  be  simply  an  accidental  result  of 
its  association  with  organic  particles,  to  which 
the  form  observed  in  reality  belongs. 

Crystallisation  of  inorganic  matter  arises  in 
the  human  body  under  various  conditions, — 
either  after  death  or  during  life ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  as  a  natural  occurrence,  or  as  a 
morbid  phenomenon.  Cr}'stals  of  these  kinds 
are  microscopical  objects. 

The  faeces  contain  crystals  naturally ;  in  ty- 
phoid fever  with  morbid  change  in  Peyei^s 
glands,  crystals  appear  to  form  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  under  any  other  circum- 
stances :  in  this  disease,  too,  they  are  found 
heaped  up  near  the  implicated  glands,  instead 
of  being  scattered  through  the  contents  of  the 
bowel ;  and  are  said,  unlike  those  of  ordinary 

*  De  Otolithii^  p.  15. 
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faeces*  to  be  readily  soluble  in  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  without  effervescence. 

Crystals  discoverable  during  life  in  connec- 
tion with  acknowledged  states  of  dbease  may 
be  provisionally  arranged  as  follows  :  — 

Cryttaltjbmung  in 


PRODUCTS,  ADVENTITIOUS^ 


(a),  Natural  secretions 
and  excretions  al- 
tered in  properties 

(b).  Products  of  in- 
flammation  


(<?),  Specific  fluids  of 

(d)t  Adventitious  For- 
mations  


Urine, 
Faeces,  &c. 

Pus, 

Gangrenous  products. 

Catarrhal  discharges. 

Vaccinia, 

Variola, 

Syphilis, 

Glanders. 

Cancer, 

Acephalocysts,  &c. 

Of  the  natural  secretions  which  ^n  conse- 
quence of  alteration  in  their  composition)  are 
liable  to  contain  saline  matters  in  the  form  of 
minute  crystals,  the  urine  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  With  the  strictly  crystalline  variety 
may  be  associated  certain  amorphous  pulveru- 
lent precipitates.  These  products  occur  in 
the  urine  in  the  form  ofpeiiicle,  doud^  or  se^ 
merit ;  in  other  words,  they  form  a  thin  stra- 
tum on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  float  betweeo 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  or  gravitate][to 
the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel.  These 
varying  positions,  appreciable  to  the  naked 
eye,  aid  the  observer  m  forming  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  of  the  saline  matter,  and 
may  be  almost  conclusive  on  the  point.  The 
microscopical  and  chemical  characters  com- 
bined supply,  however,  the  real  evidence  fi-om 
which  their  composition  is  ascertained  * ;  in 
order  to  avoid  repetition,  we  will  defer  the 
consideration  of  these  characters  until  engaged 
with  the  subject  of  urinary  calculi.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  recur,  in  describing  the  mor- 
bid substances  (b,  c,  <0,  referred  to  in  the 
above  classification,  to  the  appearance  of 
crystals  within  them.  But  it  may  be  stated 
here,  as  a  general  fact,  that  as  the  materials  of 
all  such  crystals  exist  primarily  in  solution, 
and  as  absorption,  evaporation,  or  chemical 
appropriation  of  water  leads  to  their  deposi- 
tion in  the  crvstalline  form,  there  is  a  source 
of  fallacy  in  tne  examination  of  preparations 
kept  in  spirits ;  certain  salts,  combined  with 
the  aqueous  part  of  the  material  examined, 
are  deprived  of  their  water  by  the  alcohol, 
and  separate  in  crystalline  forms. 

§  2.  Meuses.  —  Adventitious  products  be- 
longing to  the  present  sub-class,  and  possess- 
ing sufficient  bulk  to  be  called  masses,  form 

*  As  the  majority  of  the  substances  included 
under  the  present  head  enter  (though  comparatively 
in  small  quantity)  into  the  composition  of  bealthv 
urine,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  they,  practi- 
callv  speaking,  acquire  the  character  of  adventitious 
products  through  the  new  form  they  assume,  when 
the  proportion  m  which  they  accumulate  increases* 


an  important  group,  cBvisible  into  two  series 
differing  firom  each  other  in  a  varietv  of  im- 
portant natural  characters.  Some  of  them  are, 
m  truth,  composed  wholly  or  essentiaUy  of 
saline  or  other  non-plastic  materials,  precipi- 
tated from  the  fluids  of  the  system  ;  others  of 
similar  materials,  deposited  in  an  adventitioua 
basis,  itself  stromal  or  non-stromal.  In  the 
first  series,  the  non-plastic  compounds  form 
the  essential,  if  not  the  whole,  "materies 
morbi ;"  in  the  second,  these  compounds  are 
merely  superadded  to  pre-  existing  matter  (com- 
monly morbid)  of  another  kind  ;  and  such 
superaddition,  instead  of  increasing  the  ao- 
dvitv  of  functional  disturbance  in  the  system, 
tends  frequently  to  weaken  the  destructive 
influence  of  that  pre-existing  matter.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  bodies  bdonging  to  the 
first  series  may  be  termed  true  ctdcuH,  or  sim- 
ply calculi;  to  the  second,  pteudiMxtlcuU,  or 
concretions. 

(A)  Calcpli. — True  calculi,  answering  to 
the  definition  just  laid  down,  mav  be  deposited 
from  almost  all  the  secreted  fluids.  But  of 
these  fluids,  the  urine  b,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
of  which  the  saline  and  other  actual  constitu- 
ents, independently  of  any  materials  naturally 
foreign  to  their  composition,  form  the  sub- 
stance of  calculi ;  when  calculous  formations 
occur  in  other  secretions,  foreign  ingredients 
may  almost  invariably  be  detected.  The  saline 
substance  thus  met  with  in  calculous  masses, 
and  which  does  not  enter  satmnaily  ioto  the 
composition  of  the  secretion,  (or  enters  in 
excessively  small  proportion,)  is  most  com- 
monly the  phosphate  of  lime.  So  firequent  is 
the  occurrence  of  this  salt  in  calculous  masses 
on  mucous  surfiices,  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  mucous  membrane  has  a 
specific  tendency  to  secrete  this  salt,  under 
certain  conditions  of  local  irritation* 

(a)  Urinary  calcuU, — Various  constituents 
of  the  urine  are  capable  of  accumulating  indi- 
vidually, or  in  association  with  each  other  and 
with  certain  animal  substances,  (mucus,  fibrin, 
albumen,  fatty  matters,  colouring  matters,&c.,) 
so  as  to  form  masses  of  variable  form  and  size ; 
these  masses  are  according  to  their  bulk 
termed  calculi^  nuHary  calcuH^  and  gravel.  The 
same  materials  unaggregated  into  masses  form 
the  substBnce  o£  sediments,  clouds,  and  pellicles^ 
The  following  are  the  substances  which  to 
various  amounts  have  been  recognized  as  the 
constituents  of  urinary  calculi:  uric  acid, 
urates  of  ammonia,  of  soda,  of  magnesia  and 
of  lime,  oxalate  and  benzoate  or  hippurate  of 
ammonia*,  oxalate  of  lime,  xanthm  or  uric 
oxide,  cystin,  phosphate  (neutral  and  basic)  of 
lime,  triple  phosphate  ot  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia, carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
silica,  peroxide  of  iron,  fat,  extractive  matter, 
colounng  matters,  fibrin,  albumen,  and  mucus. 

The  coalescence  of  the  component  parts  of 
urinary  calculi  is  eflfected  in  three  chief  ways. 

*  Simon  remarks  that  the  presence  of  the  ben- 
zoate, as  recorded  by  Brognatelli,  and  of  the  oxa- 
late, as  described  by  Devergie,  is  scarcely  compatiUs 
with  the  great  solubility  of  those  salts. 
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of  any  one  of  the  more  important  materiab 
(with  perhaps  a  single  exception)  detected  in 
urinary  calculi ;  of  these  unc  acid  and  oxalate 
of  lime  are  the  most  common,  while  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  triple  phosphate  hold  the 
opposite  position  in  the  scale.  A  law  esta- 
bushed  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  "  a  decided  deposi- 
tion of  the  mixed  phosphates  b  not  followed 


1.  When  the  materials  forming  them  are  cryz' 

iallme^  minute  crystals,  the  bf»is  of  the  future 

calculus,  go  on  increasing  in  number,  though 

not  individually  in  sixe,  and  by  their  accretion, 

depeodiDgupon  mutual  attraction,  form  masses. 

Antmai  matter  may  aid  in  cementing  together 

the  constituent  parts,  but  in  this  form  of  a>ales- 

cence  its  occurrence  to  any  amount  is  acci- 
dental, and  tends  rather  to  diminish  the  firm-    by  other  depositions,"  is,  with  few  exceptions, 

nMBs  Ariinirkn.  l^nrt^ ttnn  uol A  rtt\t*it\\  ar^  (nm%t^    uniycTsal.     Cystin  has  not  (as  (kf  as  we  are 

aware^  been  found  playing  the  part  of  a  nu- 
cleus m  any  record^  case ;  to  this  statement 
a  large  calculus  of  cystin  surrounded  with  a 
rery  thin  coating  of  phosphates  (Univ.  Coll. 
Museiun)  cannot  (airly  be  considered  to  sup- 
ply an  exception. 

A  calculus  commonly  contains  a  single  nu- 
cleus only  ;  but  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
calculi  containing  two,  three,  and  more  nucleL 
Masses  of  tlie  latter  kind  are  probably  simply 
aggregations  of  smaller  ones,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  that  exhibited  in^.  74. 

Fig.  7^. 


I  of  union.  Pure  uric  acid  calculi  are  formed 
on  this  model.     2.  When  the  substance  form- 
ing calculi  is  primitively  amorphtnu,  no  attrac- 
tion exists  between  the  minute  particles  forro- 
ii^  the  deposit ;  hence  a  medium  of  union  or 
cement  is  necessary.    This  is  furnished  by 
animal  matters  secreted  with  the  urine,  or 
thrown  out  by  the  surfoces  along  which  it 
passes.     The  quantity  and  quality  of  these 
matters  bein^  liable  to  vary,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  resulting  calculus,  and  its  properties  of 
density,  &c.,  must  be  subject  to  similar  variety. 
Impure  urate  of  ammonia  calculi  illustrate 
this  mode  bf  formation.    3.  In  the 
third  species  of  ag^r^tion,  saline 
particles  in  a  semi-liquid  state  form 
a  sort  of  thick  magma,  as  particu- 
larly insisted  on  by  M.  Civiale  *  ;  the 
condensation  of  this  magma  produces 
a  uniform  mass,  or  small  spherical 
bodies,  or  simply  a  pulverulent  mat- 
ter.     This  inode  of  formation  is 
chiefly  observed  in  oxalate  of  lime 
calculi,  but  occurs  also  in  the  uric 
acid  spedes  mixed  with  various  salts 
(e,g.  m  a  calculus  in  the  Universi^ 
College  Collection  composed  of  uric 
acid,  urate  of  ammonia,  triple  phos- 
phate and  phosphate  of  lime),  and 
m  the  pbosphatic. 

The  first  deposition  of  matter  from 
the  urine  in  these  cases  depends  upon 
some  one  or  more  of  the  causes  we 
have  already  enumerated  in  speaking 
of  the  precipitation  of  the  sahne  con- 
stituents or  secreted  fluids  generally. 
If  this  matter  be  not  expelled  from  the  body,  it 
acts  in  various  ways  as  a  source  of  further  de- 
position and  accumulation  around  itself;  it  is 
for  this  reason  called  thenucleus,tiad  the  matter 
accumulated  around  it  the  corlex,  of  the  entire 
mass.  Every  calculus  may  hence  be  theo- 
retically resolved  into  a  nucleus  and  cortex  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  practice  to  give  the  central 
part  the  former  name,  unless  it  be  distinctly 
different  in  composition,  or,  at  least,  in  aspect, 
from  the  matter  unmediately  investing  it ;  there 
are,  therefore,  practically  speaking,  non-nuclear 
calculi,  of  which  the  pure  uric  acid  and  cysthi 
species  furnish  examples. 

The  nudetu  of  a  urinary  calculus,  although 
commonly  formed  of  sedimentary  saline  matter, 
may  likewise  consist  of  various  materials  not 
naturally  existing  in  the  urine,  and  these  ma- 
terials may  be  either  formed  in  the  body  or 
introduced  fi-om  without. 

Fir$i :  ted&meidary  nuclei  may  be  composed 

*  Traits  d«  rAffection  CalcUlense. . 


Caleubu  with  <'  double  nueleug,**  probabfy  a  double 
calculuM.    {Univ.  CoL  Mum,) 


The  mode  of  connection  of  the  nucleus  and 
cortex  varies.  (\,)  The  union  mav  be  inti- 
mate and  general  by  every  point  of  the  ap- 
posed surBices  ;  this  is  the  most  common  case ; 
(2.)  the  nucleus  may  adhere  to  the  cortex  by 
asperities  on  its  surface  only  ;  empty  spaces, 
or  spaces  filled  with  grey  gritty  matter,  being 
interposed  between  Siem  :  (3.)  the  nucleus 
may  be  free  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  Of  the 
latter  rare  state  a  striking  specimen  exists  in 
University  College  Museum  ;  the  surface  of 
the  nucleus  is  covered  with  dark-coloured 
matter  in  powder  (dried  and  altered  blood), 
some  of  wnich  helps  to  fill  the  cavity  existmg 
between  the  nucleus  and  cortex. 

The  nucleus  (when  of  the  present  species)  is 
generally  the  hardest  part  of  a  calculus.  It 
forms  either  in  the  kidney,  or,  much  more 
rarely,  in  the  bladder. 

Secondly :  animal  matter,  having  such  cha- 
racters as  render  it  impossible,  according  to 
Berzelius,  to  determine  whether  it  is  composed 
of  mucus  or  of  albumino-fibrinous  substance^ 
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almost  constantly  occurs  in  calculi,  and  some* 
times  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  mass.  Howship 
has  figured  a  remarkable  specimen,  voided 
from  the  urethra  of  a  negress,  in  which  the 
nucleus  consisted  of  "mucus,"  associated  with 
a  very  little  phosphate  of  lime, — the  cortex  of 
more  solid  pnosphates.  Clots  of  blood  occa* 
tionally  form  the  central  part  of  calculi ;  a  fact 
noticed  first  by  Frere  Come. 

Thirdly:  foreign  bodies,  introduced  from 
without,  not  very  unfrequently  constitute  the 
nuclei  of  urinary  calculi.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  these  bodies  are  directly  pushed  into 
the  bladder  ;  but  in  some  well-authenticated 
cases  have  reached  that  viscus  after  having  been 
swallowed  or  otherwise  introduced.  Among 
bodies  acting  as  nuclei  have  been  met  pins 
(Univ.  Coll.  Mus.),  needles,  tooth-picks, ear- 
picks,  pieces  of  wood,  stems  of  plants,  ears  of 
com,  grains  of  corn,  stones  of  various  fruits, 
tubes  of  various  kinds,  glass  or  earthen,  &c., 
pieces  of*  bougies  and  catheters,  balls  and  other 
metallic  bodies,  a  globule  of  mercury,*  pebbles, 
&c.  When  the  bodies  thus  introduced  are 
sharp,  as  pins,  they  sometimes  protrude  beyond 
the  calculous  matter,  and  (a  fact  surgically  im- 
portant), are  fixed  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Instead  of  a  nucleus  the  centre  of  a  calculus 
may  present  one  or  more  cavities  of  variable 
size  and  shape,  almost  invariably  lined  with 
a  black  pulverulent  or  laminar  matter,  and 
sometimes  containing  powdery  substance ;  in 
other  instances,  there  is  neither  surrounding 
nor  contained  matter  of  this  kind.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  in  all  these  cases  an  origi* 
nal  veiretable  or  animal  nucleus  had  been 
gradually  removed  by  a  process  of  decom- 
position and  subsequent  filtration  through 
chinks  in  the  cortex. 

The  prominent  physical  characters  of  the 
cortices  of  calculi  divide  them  into  two  na- 
tural classes ;  the  (a)  granular  or  irregular,  and 
the  (h)  laminated. 

(a)  Of  granular  calculi  the  best  example  is 
supplied  by  oxalate  of  lime,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  these  masses  is  not  always  identical. 
Sometimes  the  mass  looks  homogeneous  and 
non-granular,  manifestly  from  the  close  aggre- 
gation of  the  original  granules.  In  the  more 
ordinary  cases  the  granules  remain  distinct, 
whence  the  well-known  tuberculated  or  mul- 
berry-like aspect.  Uric  acid  calculi,  rendered 
impure  by  association  of  certain  saline  matters, 
assume  the  granular  form  ;  the  phosphates  are 
sometimes  granular ;  and  the  pulverulent  cha^ 
racter  of  the  fusible  calculus  allies  it  to  this 
species. 

(b)  In  laminated  calculi  the  cortex  is,  as  the 

•  See  Malago,  in  Filiatre  Sibezio,  1845 ;  or  Si- 
mon's Chemistry,  by  Day,  voL  ii.  p.  440.  In  the 
Uniyersity  Ck>llege  Uollection  is  a  triple  phoHphat« 
calculus,  having  the  tibia  of  a  foetus  for  its  nucleus. 
The  pregnancy  had  been  Fallopian,  and  ulceration 
having  occurred  between  the  adherent  tube  and  the 
bladder,  the  tibia  (with  probably  other  portions  of 
the  skeleton  subseouently  other\Tise  disposed  of,) 
made  its  way  into  the  latter  organ,  and  l^ecame  en- 
crusted abundantly  with  phosphates.  The  calculuA, 
presented  to  the  CoUeee  by  Mr.  Laston,  was  given 
to  him  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Lietch. 


word  implies,  composed  of  successive  layers* 
Although  each  layer  may  and  ^nerally  doea 
differ  in  thickness  from  others,  its  own  thick-* 
oeas  at  its  diflTerent  parts  may  be  said  to  be 
commonly  pretty  uniform  ;  nevertheless  to  this 
there  are  exceptions,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
whenever  the  cause  of  accretion  is  in  greater 
activity  towards  one  aspect  of  a  calculus  than 
another,  there  the  lamina  in  course  of  deposi- 
tion must  be  thicker  than  elsewhere.  Now  in 
eonformity  Mrith  a  general  principle  already  laid 
down,  we  should  expect  the  phosphates,  which 
are  formed  in  consequence  of  local  irritation 
in  particular  places,  to  furnish  the  moat  fre- 
quent instances  of  irregular  thickness;  and 
such  is  in  truth  the  fact,  though,  as  is  proved 
by  the  annexed  cut  (Jig-  75),  not  always  so. 

Fig.  75. 


Oxalate  of  Kme  nucleus;  the  cortex  (circular  and 
conoid  parts)  impure  uric  add.  ( U.  C.  Jfuseum ; 
patient  of  Mr.  Quoin.)  The  spherical  part  was 
probably  seated  in  a  soccolus. 

The  mode  of  union  of  the  laminae  differs  ;  it 
may  be  so  intimate  that  the  line  of  separation 
is  lost  at  certain  points  of  the  apposed  sur- 
faces ;  in  other  cases  the  union  is  imperfect 
and  loose,  and  interspaces  of  some  width  are 
left  between  those  surfaces. 

The  section  of  a  laminated  calculus  is  some- 
times marked  by  lines  radiatine  from  the  centre 
to  the  periphery,  cutting  the  laminae  into  seg- 
ments of  unequal  size.  This  is  obvious  m 
certain  cystin  calculi,  in  some  of  uric  acid,  and 
in  many  of  the  mulberry  species. 

The  tint  of  the  different  strata  of  a  calculus, 
composed  essentially  of  one  substance,  is  not 
always  the  same  throughout ;  nor  are  strata, 
the  same  in  composition  and  separated  by  ma- 
terials of  other  kinds,  generally  of  the  same 
hue.  These  varieties  must  depend  upon 
irregular  admixture  of  impurities. 

Calculi  composed,  at  least  essentially,  of  a 
Fig.  76. 


Alternating  calculus  of  uric  acid  and^f]  tr^ephos- 
phate.     (  University  College  Museum^ 
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■ngle  subttance,  are  termed  nmpie  ;  of  several, 
eompoumd.  When  the  difierent  materials  are 
applied  in  succesaive  laminae,  the  calculus  is 
•aid  to  be  mlternatmg  (J!g,  76)  ;  when  they 
are  irrefubrly  mingled  it  is  called  mired.  The 
relatiTe  frequency  of  the  three  kinds  may  be 
deduced  aa  follows  from  tables  printed  by 
Dr.  Prout.    Of  1520  calculi  there  were 

SlMPLH,  709  ;  Alternating,  787  ;  Mixed  24. 

The  oMKieof  succession  of  various  substances 
in  the  formation  of  alternating  calculi  (they 
may  consist  of  two,  three,  four,  or  several  suc- 
cessive strata),  is  pathologically  important,  and 
has  been  specially  investigated  by  Dr.  Prout. 
The  nature  of  thui  work  prevents  us  from  en- 
tering into  the  subject,  but  we  may  mention  (as 
evidence  of  the  generality  of  Dr.  Prout's  law, 
that  the  existence  of  mixed  phosphates  in  a 
calculus  excludes  the  subsequent  deposition  of 
other  matter),  that  of  566  alternating  calculi 
composed  of  two  layers,  two  only  were  examples 
of  a  nucleus  of  phosphates  with  a  cortex  of 
another  kind  of  salt ;  that  of  1 72  calculi  formed 
of  three  layers,  not  one  had  a  phosphatic  nu- 
cleus, and  in  only  three  was  the  middle  stratum 
composed  of  phosphates  ;  and  that,  lastly,  of 
25  odcuti  containing  four  distinct  layers,'  not 
one  had  a  nucleus  of  phosphates ;  in  one  only 
was  the  second  layer,  and  in  three  only  was  the 
third  layer,  thus  composed.  It  is,  however, 
right  to  observe  that  if  small  Quantities  of 
phoaphatea,  not  forming  actual  layers,  were 
taken  into  consideration,  the  exceptions  to  the 
Uw  would  be  much  more  numerous. 

The  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  calculi 
form  and  acquire  bulk  depends  upon  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  individual  in  whom 
they  form,  much  more  than  upon  the  nature 
of  their  own  ingredienu ;  for,  if  it  be  true  thai 
oxalafe  of  lime  and  uric  acid  calculi  commonly 
enlarge  slowly,  and  the  phosphatic  species 
with  great  quickness,  instances  of  the  direct 
contrary  are  far  from  uncommon.  The  cases 
in  which  calculous  matter  accumulates  round 
a  foreign  body  are  obviously  those,  and  those 
alooe,  ia  which  perfect  accuracy  as  to  dates 
can  be  obtained ;  now  cases  are  on  record 
ahowing  that  some  weeks  suffice  in  one  case 
for  as  iSmndant  accumulation  o^  phosphates  as 
several  months  in  another.  The  slower  the 
etdargement,  the  greater,  carteris  parUnu,  the 
density  of  the  mass.  In  this  latter  quality 
calculi  vary  exceedingly,  some  being  as  re- 
markable for  their  porousness  and  openness 
of  texture,  as  others  for  their  compactness 
and  cloaeness.  Their  specific  gravity,  accord- 
ing to  Fourcroy,  varies  from  1213  to  1976, 
water  being  1000  ;  Scharling  found  it  in  one 
iBstance  to  amount  to  2014. 

Calculi  are  commonly  solitary  ;  from  some 
calculations,  which  have  been  made  on  a  limited 
scale,  it  would  appear,  however,  that  in  one  of 
every  five  or  six  cases  of  calculous  disease  two 
or  arare  calculi  are  met  with.  The  number 
and  size  of  these  bodies  discovered  in  the 
Madder  are  sometimes  almost  marvellous  ;  thus 
Rodrigue  de  Fonseca  refers  to  a  case  in  which 
that  viscus  contained  fifty  as  large  as  nuts ;  fifty- 


nine  were  found  in  Buffon's  bladder  ;  and 
Moraud  counted  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
in  the  bladder  of  an  old  man,  and  nearly  ten 
thousand  in  his  kidneys.  Probably  miliary 
calculi  only  accumulate  in  such  extraordinarily 
great  numbers. 

We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  physical 
and  chemical  characters  of  each  calculus  in  par- 
ticular, —  appending  in  each  instance  an  out- 
line of  the  qualities  of  its  component  material, 
when  occurring  in  the  form  of  urinary  sediment. 

1.  The  uric  acid  calculus  is  generally  of  oval 
shape  and  somewhat  flattened,  ranges  m  weight 
from  a  grain  to  six  or  seven  ounces  and  up- 
wards, and  varies  in  size  within  corresponding 
limits ;  the  calculus,  from  a  section  of  which 
the  subjoined  cut  is  reduced,  measures  2f  in- 
ches in  breadth  and  3|  inches  in  length.     The 

Fig,  77. 


Section  of  an  uric  acid  eakvJut,  (  Univ.  ColL  Mtueum*) 

external  surface,  commonly  smooth,  may  be 
finely  granular,  and  its  colour  brown  of  diffe- 
rent tints  and  depths,  unless  it  have  received 
a  thin  coating  of  phosphates.  On  section  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  laminated,  and  when 
comparatively  pure  its  fracture  has  a  crystalline 
look ;  when  the  contrary,  the  appearance  is 
that  of  aggregated  amorphous  particles  ;  the 
eeneral  colour  is  that  or  the  external  surface 
(much  impurity  may,  however,  render  it  gray 
or  otherwise  alter  it),  but  the  different  strata 
may  vary  very  considerably  in  depth  of  hne 
from  yellowish-brown  to  mahogany  colour,  ac" 
cording  to  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  pre- 
sent in  each  ;  its  density  is  high  m  the  direct 
ratio  of  its  purity.  Absolute  purity  never 
exists  ;  all  uric  acid  calculi  contam  colourin^r, 
and,  with  rare  exceptions,  fatty  matters,  some 
mucus  or  albumen,  and  besides,  minute  quan^ 
titles  of  urate  of  ammonia,  of  aoda,  and  of 
potash,  uith  occasionally  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

In  251  of  the  763  alternating  calculi,  the 
composition  of  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Prout, 
the  nucleus  consisted  of  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid  occurs  as  an  ingredient  of  urinary 
sediments,  and  although  not,  as  Berzelius  sup- 
posed, their  chief  material  in  persons  in  healtn, 
(the  amorphous  urates  vastly  exceed  it  in  abun- 
dance,) it  may  in  cases  of  gout  form  the  entire 
of  the  deposit. 

Under  the  microscope  uric  acid  appears  in 
the  form  of  semi-transparent,  thin  rhomboidal 
scales,  of  slightly  yellow  tinge,  generally,  from 
impurity  (the  pure  acid  being  brilliantly  white), 
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iasoluble  in  cold  and  hot  urine  and  in  weak 
adds,  soluble  with  effervescence  (from  equal 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen)  in  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  the  mixture  acquiring  a 
purple  red  hue  (from  miurexide)  at  the  close  of 
evaporation,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
concentrated  muriatic  acid.  (See  fig,  78,  a.) 
2?%.  78. 
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Urate  of  ammonia  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  pulverulent  sediments  of  urine  Toided  bj 
healthy  persons :  it  is  insoluble  in  cold,  soluble 
in  hot,  urine.  It  is  commonly  distinguished 
microscopically  as  a  pulverulent  closely  pecked 
matter  {Ji%,  79,  a) ;  m  other  instances  it  wears 
the  form  of  globules  of  black  colour  *  {Jig,  79, 
^)  ;  when  alkaline  reaction  is  established  (or 
sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  while  the  urine  is 
still  acid)  these  globules  become  stellate  from 
the  formation  of  minute  silky  needles  apparently 
springing  from  their  circumference  (^g.  79,  c). 

Fig.  79. 


Oytials  of  uric  acid. 
Sometimes  (and  less  rarely  than  has  been  sup- 
posed) the  rhomboidal  prisms  are  thick,  solid- 
jooking,  and  cuboid  in  appearance.  We  have 
lately  seen  ap^/fi'-Z^  (non-irridescent)  of  bloody 
urine  after  scarlatina  formed  of  crystals  of 
this  kind  (fig.  78,  b).  Sometimes,  again,  frag- 
ments  of,  or  entire,  crysuls  unite  so  as  to 
form  lanceolate  or  stellate  figures ;  this  form 
may  be  produced  (as  shown  by  Rayer,  fig. 
78,  c)  by  artificial  precipitation. 

2.  The  urate  of  ammonia  calculus  (of  which 
the  existence  was  denied  by  Mr.Brande,  on  the 
plea  that  the  ammonia  evolved  from  certain 
calculi  is  in  reality  derived  from  associated 
triple  phosphate,  or  from  urea  and  the  ainmo- 
niacal  salts  of  the  urine,)  is  said  by  Fourcroy 
and  Prout  to  be  rare,  and  more  frequent  in 
children  than  in  adults,  a  statement  which  has 
been  copied  by  various  writers.  The  tables 
collected  by  Dr.  Prout  show  that  of  709  simple 
calculi  59  were  composed  of  urate  of  ammonia 
nearly  pure,  159  mainly  of  this  salt  mixed  with 
variable  proportions  of  the  urate  and  oxalate  of 
lime  and  phosphates.  The  shape  of  this  caU 
cuius  is  more  uregular  than  that  of  uric  acid 
masses,  but  still  inclined  to  the  ovoid ;  it  does 
not  reach  any  large  size,  and  has  a  smooth  or 
granular  surface.  Internally  it  is  laminated; 
of  clay  colour  ;  iu  fracture  earthy,  and  its  den- 
sity considerably  less  than  that  of  lithic  acid.  Of 
163  alternating  calculi  grouped  in  Dr.  Front's 
tables  we  find  that  239  had  a  nucleus  of  pure 
urate  of  ammonia.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
then,  this  salt  or  uric  acid  forms  the  ground- 
work of  calculous  accumulation ;  for  they  con- 
stitute either  the  entire  mass,  or  the  nucleus, 
of  938  among  1473  calculi  of  ascertained  com- 
position in  the  following  proportions,  exclusive 
of  many  others  in  which  they  were  mixed 
irregularly  with  other  saline  matters. 

Calculus.     Nucleus, 

Uric  acid, ..         230  251 

Urate  of  ammonia  1       q^q  239 

pure  and  impure  j 
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938,  or  I  in  1*6 


«,&,«,  Deposits  of  lithate  of  ammonia.  (^yter^Royer.) 

Treated  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  pulverulent 
matter  is  converted  into  rhomboidal  crystals 
of  uric  acid,^.  78.  Collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  rectified  alcohol,  the  residue  of 
the  amorphous  matter,  treated  with  potassa, 
disengages  ammonia,  to  be  detected  by  the 
smell,  test  paper,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
forms  b  and  c  cannot  be  confounded  with  any 
other  substance ;  the  pulverulent  form  might 
be  mbtaken  for  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
modes  of  distinguishing  the  two  precipitates  are 
explained  with  the  description  of  the  latter. 
The  forms  b  and  c  (first  described  by  Quevenne) 
we  have  repeatedly  observed  in  the  sediment 
of  urine  containing  lithates  in  abundance. 
Thouc;h  mainly  composed  of  urate  of  ammonia, 
the  acid  is  apparently  in  union  also  with  potass, 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Quevenne  considers 
that  they  may  in  some  sort  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ducts of  putrefaction,  as  they  do  not  appear 
until  the  urine  has  stood  for  about  three  days; 
but  this  is  decidedly  erroneous,  as  we  have  re* 
peatedly  seen  the  simple  slobular,  and  some* 
times  the  stellate  globular,  forms  in  urine  which 
had  not  stood  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  The  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  is  generally 
more  or  less  accurately  spherical  in  shape ; 
thoueh  commonlv  of  rather  small  or  moderate 
size,  It  may  acquire  very  considerable  bulk :  a 
model  of  a  mulberry  calculus,  now  before  us, 
(Univ.  Coll.  Museum)  measures  7f  inches  in 
circumference,  and  some  of  the  prominences  on 
the  surface  reach  five  lines  in  height.  Of  dark 
brown,  purplish,  blackish,  or  olive  colour,  this 

*  This  form,  which  we  ire  in  the  habit  of  fiuni- 
liarly  calling  the  **  globular  lithate,"  is  not  exoeed- 
inffly  uncommon.  In  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  we  have  met  with  it,  we  have,  however, 
failed  in  ascertaining  the  particular  con(htion  regu- 
lating its  occurrence. 
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species  ofcalculus  is  remarkable  for  the'rough 
toberculated  character  of  its  surface,  which 
ghres  it  the  aspect  of  a  mulberry.  Its  section 
eiliibits  commonly  a  granular,  but  sometimes 
a  laminated,  arrangement;  the  internal  colour 
is  the  same  as  the  external ;  the  density  and 
hardness  (espedally  of  the  laminated  variety) 
▼ary  consulerablv.  The  dark  colour  of  these 
calculi  is'generally  ascribed  to  admixture  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  blood,  thrown  out  from  the 
irritation  their  rough  sur&ce  produces  on  the 
tissues  it  comes  in  contact  with.  The  oxalate 
of  lime  calculus  may  occur  of  pure  white  colour, 
with  sharp  angular  crystals  on  the  surface ;  of 
thtt  rare  Tariety  the  University  College  Col- 
lection contains  a  remarkable  specimen.^ 

The  rarity  of  oxalate  of  lime  crystals  in  uri- 
nary dqiosits  was  matter  of  received  opinion 
until  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  G.  Bird  led  him  to 
the  inference  that  in  the  cases  of  disease  oc- 
curring in  London  .  .  .  the  oxalate  of  lime  is 
of  Gar  more  fiequent  occurrence  in  urine  than 
the  deposits  of  earthy  phosphates.*  The  oxa- 
late defiosit,  when  in  abundance,  appears  to  the 
naked  eye,  af^er  the  application  of  pentle  heat, 
as  a  white  glistening  powder,  which  under  a 
low  magnifying  power  resolves  itself  into  '*  crys- 
tals of  the  oxalate  in  beautifully  formed  trans- 
parent octohedra,with  sharply  defined  edges  and 
angles  (JSg.  80,  a).    It  sometimes  happens  that 

Fig.  80. 

^^ 
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concerning  oxalate  of  lime  crystals.  They  (oc- 
tohedral  form)  are  of  somewnat  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  females  (14  of  42)  than  in  males 
(11  of  42).  They  are  most  firequently  present 
in  acute  affections  and  in  anaemia ;  and  at  that 
period  of  acute  affections  when  anaemia  is 
most  likely  to  be  fully  developed,  at  the  onset 
of  convalescence.  They  occur  in  spermator- 
rhea temporarily.  Their  frequency  in  rheuma- 
tism has  been  exaggerated,  our  proportion  being 
only  3  of  15  cases.  They  are  not  present  in 
all  cases  of  any  given  disease,  and  probably 
originate  in  some  special  condition  of  the 
blood.  Observation  continues  to  exhibit  to. 
us  the  freauency  of  a  deposit  of  oxalate  of 
lime  cr}'8taJ8,  at  the  period  of  convalescence 
of  acute  diseases ;  so  much  so  that  we  regard 
their  sudden  appearance  in  an  acute  disease  as 
a  sign  of  that  fortunate  change.  This  deposit 
is  of  temporary  (say  a  few  days)  duration, 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  or 
less  permanent  condition  appertaining  to  a 
peculiar  diathesis. 

4.  Of  the  cysHn  or  cystic  oxide  calculus 
there  are  two  varieties,  physically  considered ; 
and  the  physical  peculiarities  are  probably  re- 
ferable to  chemical  differences.  The  ptare 
cystin  calculus  is  of  oval  shape,  acquires  mo- 
derate size  ;  its  surface,  tolerably  smooth,  has 
a  crystallised  aspect.  Internally  it  appears 
formed  of  a  multitude  of  irregularly  aggregated 
crystals,  with  their  edges  rounded  oi\  and  has 
the  colour  and  shining  look  of  bees*-wax 
Jig,  81).  Small  portions  broken  off  are  semi- 
transparent  ;  an  ammoniacal  solution  gives 
thin  lamellar  hexagonal  crystals  by  evaporation. 

Fig.  81. 


die  oxalate  is  present  in  the  form  of  exceedingly 
minute  crystals ;  it  then  resembles  a  series  of 
minute  cubes,  often  adhering  together  like 
blood-discs :  these,  however,  are  readilv  and 
distinctl  V  resolved  into  octohedra  under  a  higher 
magnifying  power.  If  the  crystals  be  collected 
and  ignited  on  platinum  foil,  oxalic  acid  is  de- 
composed and  carbonate  of  lime  lefl :  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves 
the  residue  with  effervescence.*'  The  crystals 
are  insoluble  in  boiling  acetic  acid  or  liquor 
potassae. 

Dr.  Bird  describes  certain  dumb-bell  shaped 
crystals  (Jig,  80,6)  with  finely  striated  surfaces, 
as  a  variety  of  form  of  oxalate  of  iime.  We 
have  firequently  seen  such  bodies,  but  cannot 
reeard  their  chemical  nature  as  established. 

From  a  table,  which  we  have  drawn  up  from 
the  daily  record  of  84  unselected  cases  (42  of 
each  sex)  in  our  wards  at  University  College 
Hospital,  the  following  inferences  may  be  drawn 

•  On  Uiinsiy  Depoats,  p.  128.    1844. 


Purt  eyitin  calculus,  (long  diameter  nearly  2ik  inches. 

short  ditto  l\.)     Unh,Coa,Mus. 

a,  external  surface;  b,  section. 

Foreign  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
urine,  cystin  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  as  a 
morbid  precipitate.  It  appears  as  a  pale  nearly 
white  pulverulent  matter,  insoluble  in  water. 


eo 

in  urine  (cold  and  hot),  and  in  acetic  acid.  It 
IB  solable  in  ammonia,  from  which  solution  it 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  the  (>eculiar 
crystalline  form  (Jig.  82),  risible  with  the 
microscope  only.  Cystin  is  soluble  without 
cfierrescence  m  nitric  acid ;  from  this  solution 
silkj  crystals  of  aciculated  shape  and  brilliant 
whrte  colour  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 
Treated  with  nitrate  of  potass,  the  sulphur  (26 
per  100  neariy)  contained  in  the  cystm  pastea 
to  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid,  discoverable  by  a 
salt  of  baryta.  Cystin  exhales  a  peculiar  phos- 
phorus-like odour  when  burned  on  platina. 
,  The  crystalline  form  of  cystin  is  the  hexa- 
gonal prism  ;  the  crystal  is  transparent,  more 
or  less  regular,  and  varies  considerably  in  size 
(^.  82V 

Fig.  S2. 
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The  neutral  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag* 
nesia  (the  only  one  observed  in  urine  at  the 
moment  of  emission)  occurs  in  white  trans* 
parent  crystals  of  perfectly  regular  forms,  re* 
ferable  to  the  right  rectangular  prism  (^.83)^ 

Ktg.^Z. 


CrystaU  ofeytdn :  mmt  art  of  much  larger  size  than 
iho$e  reprt$enteeL 

5.  The  phosphate  of  ammoma  arid  magnesia 
calculus  (triple  phosphate)  is  generally  of  oval 
or  rounded  shape,  but  may  be  of  irregular 
form  ;  when  constituting  the  entire  substance 
of  a  calculus  (which  is  rare),  it  is  of  small 
size  usually ;  its  external  colour  is  whitish ; 
its  surface  uneven  and  crystalline.  Internally 
it  is  generally  granular  and  opaque,  though 
occasionally  kuniDated  and  somewhat  trans- 
parent ;  in  the  former  case  of  porous  texture, 
m  the  btter  compact  and  dense,  and  o(  dirty 
white  cokmr. 

6.  The  neutral  phosphate  of  Ume  calculus, 
remarkable  for  the  smoothness  of  its  exterior, 
is  of  pale  brown  colour,  moderate  size,  and 
great  rarity,  —  so  much  so  that  to  the  chance 
experience  of  Dr.  WoUaston  almost  alone  are 
we  indebted  for  what  is  known  of  its  charac- 
ters. It  is  composed  of  laminae,  easily  separ- 
able from  each  other,  and  striped  transversely. 

7.  The  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 
Mnd  phosphate  of  lime  (mixed  phosphates  or 
fusible)  calculus  is  of  irregular  stiape,  often  of 

large  size,  white  colour,  and  roughish  surface. 
In  the  n^jority  of  cases  its  section  looks  like 
a  piece  of  chalk  of  loose  texture,  being  humo- 
seneous,  non-laminated,  and  minutely  porous ; 
m  other  instances  it  is  lamellar,  and  between 
the  laminae  minute  shining  crystals  of  triple 
phosphate  may  often  be  detected.  It  marks 
the  fingers  or  other  bodies  like  chalk. 

Phosphoric  acid  exists  in  healthy  urine  in 
combination  with  ammonia  and  maenesia,  in 
such  proportion  as  to  form  a  perfectly  soluble 
salt.  If  the  proportion  of  base  increases,  the 
salt  becomes  insoluble,  and,  according  to  the 
amount  of  excess,  is  deposited  either  as  the 
neutral  or  a  bibasic  triple  phosphate. 


NetOral  jAotphau  ofammomia  and  mtigmeaia  ;  swysttah 
of  spontaneous  formatiim. 

These  crystals  are  often  mixed  with  amor* 
phous  powder,  commonly  composed  of  phos* 
phate  of  lime,  rarely  of  urate  of  ammonia. 
They  are  instantaneously  soluble  in  weak 
acids,  and  the  solution  is  precipitable  by  am* 
monia  in  the  form  of  the  bibasic  pliosphate. 

The  bibasic  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag*' 
nesia  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  urine,  even 
the  most  strongly  alkaline,  at  the  moment  of 
emission.  But  its  crystals  are  developed  with 
the  progress  of  decomposition,  and  may  be 
obtamed  from  any  urine  by  rapidly  adding 
large  quantities  of  ammonia.  Microscopically 
(fig,  84)  these  crystals  appear  aciculated  and 
grouped  at  angles  of  60^,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaf. 
Fig.  84. 


Bibasic  phosfhaie  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

Phosphate  of  lime  occurs  as  an  amorphous 
powder ;  very  soluble  in  acids,  it  does  not 
effervesce  under  their  action,  like  the  urate  of 
ammonia,  nor,  like  that  salt,  furnish  crystals 
of  uric  acid  under  the  same  circumstances; 
when  the  phosphate  has  been  dissolved  in  an 
acid,  ammonia  precipitates  a  white  amorphous 
mass  from  the  solution. 

8.  The  xanihic  ojide  (uric  oxide,  xanthin, 
urous  acid)  calculus  is  of  extreme  rarity  ;  four 
examples  only  (analysed  by  Marcet,  Laugier, 
Stromeyer,  and  Dufk,)  have  as  yet  been  met 
with.  The  external  surface  is  described  as 
smooth  and  polished,  and  of  light  brown  co- 
lour. Some  fragments  of  the  calculus  analysed 
by  Stromeyer  are  preserved  in  the  University 
College  Collection;  their  fracture  is  sharp, 
their  colour  pinkish  brown;  they  are  com- 
posed apparently  of  easily  separable  concen- 
tric laminse,  and  are  very  hard  ;  they  become 
waxy-lookine  when  rubbed.  Marcet's  speci- 
men weighed  8  grains,  that  of  Stromeyer  338 
grains,  that  of  Dulk  7  grains ;  those  examined 
by  Laugier  were  very  small.    In  Dulk's  case 
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die  oxide  formed  the  cortex  of  a  uric  acid  nu- 
deas ;  in  the  others  it  was  the  sole  ingredient. 
Unger  has  discoyered  minute  traces  of  a  sub* 
sunce  which  he  considers  closely  allied  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  xanthin  in  guano :  its  pre- 
rise  chemical  relations,  however,  appear  to  be 
as  yet  not  fully  determined. 

Obsenrations  are  wanting  concerning  the 
characters  of  uric  oxide  sediments  :  BerzeUua 
says  they  are  pulverulent  and  grey. 

9.  The  cmrbonate  of  lime  calculus,  very  rare 
in  roan,  is  not  uncommon  in  graminivorous 
anipials.  Dr.  Prout  has  seen  some  small  cal- 
cali  from  the  human  subject  consisting  of  this 
salt,  of  perfectly  white  colour  and  very  friable. 
The  carbonate  may,  however,  be  impure,  and 
the  mass  accordingly  vary  in  colour  from  yel 
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brownish  grey  colour  internally,  whitish  exteiw 
nally,  and  coated  with  a  white  earthy  crust* 


Section  offhrhwut  calculut, 

A  new  substance  has  recently  been  added 

low  to  brown  and^'r^A     f  hin  jmAci^i  hMld^n     ^  '^®  ^*^^  ®^  constituents  of  urinary  calculi  by 
low  to  brown  and  red.    Ihis  species  has  l^n     y^„^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^j^  ^^  uroitealith,     ThSi 


observed  by  Smith  with  the  appearance 
mulberry  calculus*,  by  Brugnatelli,  Fromm- 
berz,  Walther,  Loir,  and  others.  Wood  f  has 
described  two  of  pearly,  and  Kampold  X  one 
of  metallic  lustre. 

10.  CarbomtUe  of  magnesia,  according  to 
Beraelius,  very  probably  exists  in  all  calculi 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  appears  to 
have  been  actually  detected  in  two  instances 
only, — once  by  Moscati,  once  by  Lindbergson. 

11.  Urate  of  magnesia  has  been  found  form- 
ing the  chief  mass  of  two  calculi  by  Scharling; 
omte  of  ammonia  was  likewise  present. 

12.  Urates  of  soda,  potassa,  and  lime,  never 
form  the  entire  mass  of  a  calculus.  The  former 
was  (bund  in  large  quantity  by  Lindbergson  in 
the  calculus  just  referred  to.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  urate  of  soda  exists  naturally  in  the 
urine ;  it  occurs  in  association  with  uric  acid 
and  urate  of  ammonia  in  sediments,  as  already 
mentioned. 

13.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  is,  according  to 
Brugnatelli,  of  common  occurrence,  either 
mixed  with  triple  phosphate,  or  forming  alter- 
nate layers  with  it. 

1 4.  Chhride  of  sodium  never  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  calculi,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  this  salt  crystallizes  in  the  urine  are  not 
well  ascertained :  partial  evaporation  of  the 
fluid  mu&t  first  take  place.  The  crystals  are 
octahedral,  and  have  their  planes  indented 
like  steps  of  stairs. 

The  nature  of  the  so-called ^rnioui  calcn* 
los  (originally  described  by  Dr.  Marcet)  has 
been  made  matter  of  question  by  Berzelius. 
It  appears  that  the  material  supposed  to  be 
fibrin  by  that  analyst  was  soluble,  though  not 
readily  so,  in  nitric  acid, — a  character  not  be- 
longing to  either  fibrin  or  albumen.  Thi.s,  with 
other  of  its  properties  as  detailed  by  Marcet, 
leads  Berzebus  to  regard  the  matter  as  inspis- 
sated vesical  mucus. 

The  Museum  of  University  College  contains 
a  "  fibrinous  calculus  *'  taken  from  the  bladder 
of  a  cow  (Jig,  85).  It  is  of-  irregular  elon- 
gated shape,  measuring  two  and  a  half  by  one 
and   a   half  inches ;  very  light ;   elastic ;   of 

•  Med.  Chinirg.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  14. 
f  Med.  and  Phys.  Joom.  vol.  Ivii. 
t  Schmidt's  JahrbQcb,  B.  v.  S.  379. 
YOL.  IV. 


substance  is  said  to  form  a  soap  with  alkalies, 
and  to  have  been  discharged  in  small  masses 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp  seed  to 
that  of  a  small  nut. 

Each  particular  division  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages ia  the  seat  occasionally  of  calculous  for- 
mations, and  the  characters  of  these  are  in  each 
site  more  or  less  peculiar.  Into  the  description 
of  these  characters  we  cannot  here  enter  seri- 
atim ;  of  the  varieties  thus  depending  upon  the 
seat  of  the  product  —  namely,  renal,  ureteral^ 
vesical,  prostatic,  urethral,  and  pr<epuUal,  —  the 
most  important,  the  vesical,  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  specially  kept  in  view  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  As  respects  renal  calculi  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  illustrating  by  a 
figure  {fig.  86)   the  curious  branched  form 

Fig,  86. 


they  sometimes  assume,  as  they  gradually 
mould  themselves  to  the  interior  of  the  pelvis 
and  infundibula. 

Renal  calculi  sometimes  attain  ^reat  bulk. 
Among  numerous  examples  of  tne  fact  we 
may  refer  to  a  case  seen  by  Wilsonf ,  in  which 
the  kidney,  perfectly  atrophous,  and  replaced 
by  a  multilocular  membranous  sac  (the  dilated 
pelvis  and  infundibula)  contained  an  oxalate 
of  lime  calculus  weighing  seven  ounces  and  a 
half.  Renal  calculi  derive  much  of  their  prac- 
tical interest  from  their  tendency  to  produce 
such  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  with  pyelitis  (U, 
C.  Mus.)  or,  more  rarely,  hydronephrosb. 

*  In  seinem  Archiv,  Bd.  ii. 
-(-  Lectures,  p.  122. 
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Calculi  of  the  prostate  gland  are  (some-  lime  and  aoioial  matter,  were  its  constituents, 

times  at  least)  essentially  different  in  nature  Numerous  examples  are  on  record  of  such 

from  urinary  calculi,  and  belong  to  the  class  concretioas  occurring  in  the  follicles  of  the 

produced  by  morbid  secretions  from  mucous  caruacula,  Sandifort,  Blegny,  Schmucker,  Mr. 

surfaces.     Sometimes  single,  they  are  more  Travers,  and  others  have  seen  calcareous  mat* 

generally  numerous ;  in  the  latter  case,  though  ter  in  the  lachrymal  canals,     Krimer*  has  de- 

occasionally  found  of  much  greater  bulk,  they  scribed  a  calculus  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 

rarely  exceed  a  pea  or  small  nut  in  size.    One  of  ash-grey  colour,  polished,  of  calcareous  ap- 

variety  of  prostatal  calculus  is,  according  to  pearance,  removed  from  the  natal  duct  of  a 

Dr.  Prout,  found  in  the  natural  cavities  of  the  woman,  who  for  nine  months  had  laboured 

gland,  before  this  becomes  much  disorganized ;  under  disease  of  the  lachrymal  passages, 

the  calculous  masses  referable  to  this  variety  There  is  a  species  of  calculus,  essentially 

are  of  more  or  less  rounded  shape  and  yel-  of  fattv  nature,  commonly  known  as  **  deer  a 

lowish -brown  colour.     Another  variety  seems  tears,*^  which  forms  in  the  fossa  just  below  the 

to  be  generally  found  in  an  enlarged  cavity  or  anterior  canthus  of  tlie  adult  red  deer  (cervua 

abscess  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  sometimes  elephas).    It  yields  on   analysis   resin  with 

has  a  highly  polished  porcellanous  appearance,  ethereal  oil,  fatty  oil,  wax,  cellular  substance. 

But  that  this  distinction  is  rather  an  artificial  colouring  matter,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  phos- 

than  a  natural  one  appears  from  the  similarity  phate  of  lime.     Some  of  these  ingredients  are 

of  composition  of  both  varieties.     As  first  supposed  to  be  derived  from  hair,  which  is 

shown    by  Wollaston,  these  calculi   consist  usually  entangled  with  it     It  is  said  to  pos- 

mainly  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  matter  sess  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  foetid  antispas- 

with  carbonate  of  lime  in  variable  proportions,  modics.f 

Preputial  calculi  and  those  found  in  urinary  (c).  Nasal  calculi,  —  Calculous  masses  are 

fistuke  belong,  in  the  great  migority  of  cases,  not  extremely  uncommon  in  the  nares.  Some  of 

to  the  class  of  saline  masses  generated  through  them  are  indubitably  formed  in  the  lachrymal 

irritation  of  mucous  (or  pseudo-mucous)  sur-  passages,  whence  they  glide  into  the  nostrils ; 

faces,  and  accordingly  consist  wholly  of  earthy  such  was,  in  all  probabuity,  the  case  with  the 

phosphates.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  that  little  girl    spoken  of   bv  Bartholinus,  who 

a  particle  of  gravel,  or  a  minute  calculus  of  forced  small  calculi  from  her  nose.     In  other 

various  chemical  constitutions,  might  not  make  instances  they  manifestly  originate  in  the  nos* 

its  way  into  these  situations,  and  become  the  trils  themselves;  this  is  especially  certain  when 

nucleus  of  further  deposit :  and  in  point  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mass  consists  of  a  foreign 

fact  Romer  found  uric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  body.    Thus  Horn  found  a  calculus  in  the 

and  animal  matter  in  some  calculi  removed  nares,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  a  cherry-stone, 

from  underneath  the  prepuce  of  a  child  affect-  Orandoni  removed  from  the  left  nostril  of  a 

cd  with  natural  phymosi-s.  woman,  aged  32,  a  calculus  formed  of  frag- 

{b).  Lachrymal  calculi,  —  Calculous  forma-  ments  of  unequal  sizes,  weighing  76  grains,  of 

tions  in  the  lachrymal  organs,  positively  speak-  a  specific  gravity  of  1.4,  without  smell,  and 

ing  rare,  are  much  less  commonly  met  with  in  chemically  constituted  as  follows :  — 
the  gland  and  its  excretory  ducts  than  in  the 

folds  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  connection  with         Phosphate  of  Ihne 55.0 

the  caruncula  or  in  the  lachrymal  canals  and         Carbonate  of  ditto 18.0 

nasal  duct.  They  may  be  known  by  the  generic        Carbonate  of  magnesia 7.0 

name  dacryoHth,  (from  daxpuoy,  a  tear,  and  Organic  matter  with  traces  of  iron    20.0 

\i6oQ,  a  stone,)  fii'st  proposed  by  Walther.  

An  example  of  the  actual  formation  of  such  100.0 

calculous  .nasses  in  (Ae  excrebp  ducU  of  the  ^^  j^e  largest  of  the  fraginenu  a  grass  seed 

gW occurred m  the caseof  a feniale.i«ed  19.  ^ae  discovered.!                             * 

7i;"'?T''"»^',S^«TT^'"5;!i;l^i1'  Wi^^Wa/ «iitt..cafc«Ao/._SeyeralcalcuU 

(Med.  Gazette.  ia35.)    Twenty-three  calculi,  {)^  size,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime, 

of  small  s>ze.  (the  largest  about  a  Ime  m  d.a-  ^.^KHiates  of  lime  and'LgLia,  oxide  of  iron 

meter.)  rough,  very  hard,  and  of  dirty  white  ,„j  ^^  ,„  ,„„„  „ua„,it7  and  animal  matter, 

colour,  were  disch^ed  from  the  ducU  in  the  ^^  dischanjed  ?rom  di^  frontal  shut  of  . 

course  of  four  or  five  days.      They  consisted  ^^^„„  «u™  ^^^  ,^u  k^  *L  «j  :..  «  r     • 

II      r    t       t.  ^     i*  I*          '..u           11  woman,  wnose  case  will  be  found  m  a  foreign 

principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  :j>urnal^                                              »  «"»ci5,u 

quantity  of  carbonate  of  the  same  base  and  •*    /^  x  i5L-.*jL  ..^/^  k   /•      tu-.  :  ^..^       c  ..i 

traces  of  animal  matter.     Von  Walther  de-  J.^  S  '  l^hfc 

scribes  a  curious  case,  in   which   calcareous  ^^^T  Thf^  p.hnW^n^^ 

matter  continued  to  be  formed  in  thefilds  qf  f  ^^f'   J!*in?  '             '     •"*  ^^^'^i'^^^  f^ 

*r.^  «««.•»««/;..-  ^..,;««  «  e««««  r.f  oK^.»  frJ«  late  cases  of  its  occurrence  m  connection  with 

wir»  ^  T^  fir.,  m^^^  Lm^  wl  I^^JZ  ^^^  °'"<=^"»  membrane  of  the  palate ;  Kruger 

weeks.    The  first  mass  formed  was  of  angular  describes  a  mass  of  ashen  colour,  hard,  rouSd. 

shape,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  easily  ca-  "'^^^"'^           »  "»  «ucii  wt^ui,  uaiu,  ruuuu, 

pable  of  being  rubbed  down  into  a  greasy 

powder.  It  reappeared  in  three  days  ;  and  sub-  .™^"*^®  ^^  Walther's  Journal,  Bd.  x.  S.  697. 

sequently  a  similar  matter  formed  in  the  other  ^^ 'v  k„>»^..^«  i>  •*       i  v     u  ^  t>         i     . 

eye.     The  denosition  ceased  under  the  use  of  \^^^^^^  Bnt  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  vol.  xi. 

potash  internally,  but  returned  three  years  afler;  '  t  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  vol.  ad.  p.  238. 

carbonate  of  lime  chiefly,  with  phosphate  of  |  Gas.  M^  de  Paris,  1. 1.  No.  2. 
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and  very  light,  thrown  off  from  an  ulcer  in  the  in  size,  and  sometimes  detrudes  this  from  its 

palate.   Otto  *  knew  a  person  in  whom,  during  socket.     Berzelius  found  it  composed  of 

an  atonic  attack  of  sout,  the  whole  mouth,  t?  -*.u      u      u  *.                                 «**  ^ 

throat,  and  gullet  werflargelv  covered  with  a  ^."f^'y  phosphates  79.0 

whiti^i  muSs  [diphtheritic  deposit?],  which  Undecomposed  mucus...  .^.....        12.5 

containedalargeqimtity of phosphate^of lime.  S'?'      .^^  Tux""' -^^^^^"^       ^'^ 

mulations  met  with  not  very  unfrequcntly  in  cnionc  acm i,^ 

connection  with  the  salivary  glands,  are  com*  .^. 
monly  regarded  as  depositions  from  the  sa- 
hva,  and  may  be  generically  termed  ptyaliths 

(vrwiA0r,  saKva,  and  \i$oc,  a  stone).    £ut  they  Buhlmann  *  has  recently  drawn  attention 

are  at  the  least  depositions  from  saliva  of  to  certain  microscopical  corpuscles,  most  fre- 

morifid  composition,  for  while  they  are  essen-  quently  met  with  on  teeth  surrounded  with 

tially  formed  of  phosphate  of  lime  t>  this  salt  tartar,  yet  not  altogether  absent  from  the 

scarcely  exists  in  the  healthy  fluid,  and  indeed  cleanest.     Originally  described  by  Leeuwen* 

is  not  enumerated  among  its  ingredients  at  all  hoeck,  these  bodies  are  of  filiform  shape,  and 

by  other  Berzelius,  Graham,  or  Wrieht.  It  be-  found  in  three  conditions  :  a,  yellowisn  fibres 

comes,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  the  usually  collected  into  tufls ;  b,  the  same  fibres 

excess  of  phosphate  is  generated  through  the  broken  and  scattered  among  the  epithelium  and 

influence  of  irritation  of  mucous  membrane,  mucus ;  c,  tufls  of  fibres  mixed  up  with  gra- 

Salivary  calculi  are  of  much  more  common  nular  matter.     They  measure  about  0.00006th 

occurrence  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  (e,  g.  of  a  Paris  inch  in  breadth ;  from  ^h  to  ^  a  line 

the  hors^  a^  and  dog)  than  in  the  human  in  length  :  they  are  smooth,  arched,  or  wavy , 

subject.  somewhat  elastic  and  transparent  and  of  yel« 

The  parotid  gland  is  less  frequently  the  seat  lowish  white  colour.  The  strongest  nitric,  sul« 
of  these  products  than  the  submaxillary  and  phuric,.  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  caustic 
especially  than  the  sublingual  gland.  Polker  alkalies  produce  no  change  but  that  of  render- 
extracted  an  encysted  stalactiform  calculus,  15  ing  them  a  little  more  transparent :  they  are 
lines  long^  9  brcNui,  and  weighing  120  grains,  unaltered  by  heat.  They  are  chiefly  abundant 
from  the  parotid,  composed  of  phosphate  of  at  the  junction  of  the  tooth  and  gum.  In- 
lime  and  animal  matter.  Breschet  describes  fusoria  (genera  Vibrio  and  Monas^  are  also 
white  calculi  of  scaly  fracture,  some  of  them  found  in  this  substance, 
crystallized  in  regular  tetrahedra,  and  having  a  (g.)  The  tontils  are  not  unfrequently  the 
nucleus  composed  of  a  grain  of  oats,  which  seat  of  phosphatic  deposit  A  calculus  formed 
were  discovered  in  the  nuueillary  glands  of  an  in  one  of  the  tonsils,  of  greyish  white  colour, 
elephant :  here,  in  addition  to  phosphate  of  containing  an  oval  nucleus,  was  found  by 
Kme  and  animal  matter,  there  was  carbonate  of  Wurzer  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  63.8, 
lime.  The  aflfection  called  ranula  is  produced  carbonate  of  lime  16.7,  animal  matter  13.3, 
by  obstruction  of  the  ducts  of  the  subHngual  ptyalin  with  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium 
giand  with  calculous  matter,  which  may  form  a  7. 1,  iron  and  traces  of  manganese  0.  l.f 
single  large  mass,  or  be  united  into  numerous  (A.)  The  pharynx  and  cemphagus  have  both 
minute  ones.  Chronic  inflammation  and  ab-  been,  though  in  extremely  rare  instances,  the 
scess  are  the  fr^uent  results  of  such  accu-  seat  of  calculous  incrustations.  Rividre  and 
mulations.  Bartholinus  relate  such  cases. 

Of  similar  origin  is  the  calculous  matter  (t.)  Gastro-hUettmal  calculi, —  The  calculi 

which   gathers  round   the  teeth,  commonly  discovered  in  them/^x^tmz/cami/agree,  as  regards 

called  tartar  or  odontoliths  (o8»r,  a  tooth,  and  such  saline  materials  as  enter  into  their  eompo- 

Xj0oc>  a  stone).    Two  kinds  of  tartar  have  been  sition,  in  being  essentially  formed  of  earthy 

distinguished  by  Duval  {  :  a,  tartar  of  deep  phosphates,  especially  that  of  lime.  They  may, 

grey  or  even  blackish  colour,  hard  and  com*  nowever,  be  wholly  nree  from  saline  matter, 

pact,  smooth  on  the  sur&ce,  breaking  almost  Intestinal  calculi  are  generally  few  in  num- 

like  glass,  and  forming  first  on  the  root  of  the  her,  unless  when  of  biliary  origin :  as  many  as 

tooth,  whence  it  spreads  to  the  enamel ;  b,  tar-  thirty,  however,  were  found  in  the  stomach  by 

tar  of  yellowish  colour,  less  compact,  friable,  Bilguer.     Their  size  varies  remarkably,  from 

less  smooth  on  the  surface,  forming  on  the  thatofanut  to  a  mass  larger  than  the  clenched 

enamel  near  the  gums,  whence  it  spreads  to  the  hand :  their  weight  varies  proportionally, — they 

crown  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  sometimes  have  been  known  to  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half, 

insinuates  itself  under  the  gums.  Tartar  appears  two,  and  even  four  pounds.     Their  specific 

first  as  a  thin  layer  of  slimy  matter,  which  gravity  is  low,  varying  from  1000  to  1400. 

hardens  ;   another  layer  is  then  deposited.  Their  shape  is  irregularly  rounded,  the  irregu- 

hardens  in  its  turn,  and  so  on.    It  accumulates  larity  being  greatest  in  the  largest  masses,  and, 

enormously  in  some  instances,  exceeds  the  like  biliary  calculi,  they  affect  their  own  forms 

tooth  (to  which  it  is  often  most  firmly  united)  mutually  by  lateral  pressure.     They  occur  in 

all  parts  of  the  intestinal  tract,  but  are  most 

*  PathokMT.  Anat.  by  South,  p.  103. 

t  Pomale  (Joum.  de  Pharmacie,  p.  837, 1839)  •  MtlUer's  Archiv.,  H.  iv.  a  442, 1840. 

foimd  lomoch  as  94  per  100  of  this  salt  f  See  also  SchUtz,  Caspar't  WochenscrUl,  No.  45, 

t  BaHdeU  Faculty  deM^  1815,  No.  7.  1838. 
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common  in  the  coeciim,  large  intestines,  and 
stomach,  and  in  rare  instances  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  mouth. 

There  is  a  very  obvious  distinction  between 
intestinal  calcuh,  seized  by  almost  all  writers 
on  the  subject,  in  regard  of  their  origin  :  (i.) 
some  originate  elsewhere,  and  make  their  way 
into  the  alimentary  canal ;  (2.)  others  are  the 
result  of  the  deposition  within  the  intestines  of 
certain  materials  around  some  substance  acting 
as  a  nucleus,  itself  either  introduced  from 
without  or  from  some  other  part  of  the  system; 
(3.)  others  are  wholly  formed  in  the  fdimen- 
tarv  canal. 

(I.)  a.  Biliary  calculi,  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed, form  the  great  majority  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  first  class.  The^  present  pre- 
cisely the  same  characters  as  while  still  in  con- 
nection with  the  biliary  system,  b.  Calculi 
sometimes  pass  into  the  intestine  from  the 
urinary  passiages.  Dr.  Marcet  found  a  calculus, 
mainly  composed  of  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of 
lime  and  triple  phosphate,  in  the  rectum  of  an 
infant  with  imperforate  anus.  A  communica- 
tion existed  between  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

(2.)  Calculi  belonging  to  the  second  class 
vary  much  in  respect  of  their  nucleus ;  the 
matter  found  in  the  intestine,  constituting  the 
cortex  of  the  calculus^  is  generally  composed  of 
phosphates,  applied  in  layers  or  not,  and  mixed 
or  not  with  additions  of  the  vegetable  or  other 
substance  which  served  originally  as  the  nu- 
cleus ;  the  mass  is  solid  and  compact,  or  softer 
and  more  porous,  and  mixed  with  the  mucous 
secretion  of  the  bowel.  The  division  into  layers 
is  sometimes  very  indistinctly  marked  ;  geo^* 
rally  a  slight  difference  of  colour  exists  in  the 
different  strata.  Yellowish  brown  is  the  most 
common  hue. 

The  nucleus  in  this  class  of  calculi  may  be 
animal,  vegetable,  or  inorganic. 

(a.)  Animal,  —  Under  the  name  of  egagro~ 
piles,  or  hair-balls,  have  been  described  masses 
of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  intestines 
of  the  lower  animals  (especially  of  calves), 
composed  of  hairs  in  tlieir  central  part,  in 
their  outer  parts  of  concrete  animal  and  saline 
matter.  The  hairs  forming  the  nucleus  are 
swallowed  by  the  animals  when  licking  them- 
selves. Laugier*  has  very  carefully  described 
a  felty-looking  mass  of  8ome  size  found  in  the 
human  rectum,  the  cortex  of  which  consisted 
of  faeces,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  lime, 
phosphate  of  lime,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron ; 
the  nucleus,  prismatic  in  shape  and  covered 
immediately  with  a  brown  crust,  consisted  in 
its  central  part  of  eelatin,  in  its  more  external 
of  blood.  Probalilj^,  as  has  been  su^ested, 
the  mass  originated,  in  consequence  of  a  vessel 
being  wounded  by  a  piece  of  bone,  —  blood 
being  effused  round  this,  and  saline  matters 
subsequently  accumulated  round  both. 

(b.)  r<ege/aAfc.  — Nuclei  of  vegetable  matter 
are  more  common.  In  graminivorous  animals 
intestinal  calculi  of  this  kind  sometimes  acquire 
yast  size.     In  a  horse  (aged  17  years)  a  mass 

*  U4m.  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  M^  t.  i. 


was  found  having  a  nucleus  of  oat-grains,  and 
so  huge  as  to  measure  28  inches  round,  and 
weigh  19  pounds  (Breschet).  Laugier  and 
La^akne,  in  a  similar  mass,  collected  round 
bits  of  straw,  found  the  cortex  composed  of 
earthy  phosphates.  In  the  duodenum  of  the 
human  subject  Andral  discovered  a  calculus  of 
the  size  of  a  small  egs,  consisting  of  earthy- 
looking  matter  extenuuly,  and  having  a  plum- 
stone  for  its  nucleus. 

But  the  most  interesting  calculus  of  this 
species  is  endemic  in  Scotland,  and  for  its  full 
history  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  investi- 

?itions  of  Wollaston  and  Dr.  Monro  Tertius.* 
he  vegetable  substance  acting  as  the  nuclear 
basis  of  the  mass  (which  looks  like  felt  or 
coarse  sand)  is  the  husk  of  the  oat-seed  in 
fragments,  along  with  the  minute  fibrils,  form- 
ing a  velvety  mass  at  one  end  of  the  seed  un- 
derneath the  husk.  The  abundant  use  of  oat- 
meal in  North  Britain,  as  an  article  of  food, 
explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these 
calculi  among  the  population ;  they  are  said 
by  Dr.  Maclaganf  to  be  growing  less  common, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  care  now  be- 
stowed in  the  north  in  separating  the  husky 
matters  in  preparing  grain  for  the  market. 
The  inorganic  constituent  associated  with  the 
v^etable  fibrous  matter  is  mainly  phosphate 
of  lime  (20  per  cent,  in  two  specimens  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Maclagan),  associated  with  silica, 
evidently  derived  from  the  oat  (6  and  4  per 
cent.). 

(c.)  Inorganic.  Certain  medicines,  magne- 
sia (Monro)  and  chalk  especially,  have  occa- 
sionally collected  into  calculous  masses  in  the 
Urge  intestine  of  persons  in  the  habit  of  swal- 
lowing large  doses  of  either  for  a  considerable 
time :  the  saline  matter  being  hardened  into  a 
solid  ball  with  mucus  and  fiaeoil  matter.  Croc- 
kelt  I  relates  the  case  of  a  child  who  swallowed 
a  pin,  and  at  the  a^  of  18  voided  per  anum 
a  calculus  of  spheroidal  shape  and  earthy  com- 
position. The  head  and  half  the  stem  of  the 
pin  were  enclosed  in  the  mass.  A  piece  of 
wood  accidentally  forced  into  the  rectum  has 
been  known  to  form  the  nucleus  for  phos- 
phatic  deposition.^  Females  who  chew  and 
swallow  the  ends  of  threads  used  in  sewing, 
or  indulge  in  the  singular  habit  of  eating  their 
curling-papers  (hysterical  pica),  occasionally 
become  the  subjects  of  intestinal  calculu 

(3.)  Calculi  formed  wholly  in  the  digestive 
passages  are  comparatively  rare.  They  may 
consist  of  faeces  and  inspissated  secretions 
wholly  (under  which  circumstances  the  name, 
calculus,  is  not  in  strictness  applicable  to 
them),  or  these  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
deposition  of  the  ordinarj^  phosphatic  salts. 
White  discovered,  near  the  ilio-coecal  valve  of  a 
tuberculous  subject,  two  masses  (one  weighing 
two,  the  other  one  and  a-half  pounds)  com- 

*  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Homan  Gollet,  &c 
1811. 

t  Load,  and  Edinb.  Month.  Jooni.  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence.   Sept  1841. 

1  North  American  Journal,  1827. 

I  Dablankamp,  Archives  G^n.  de  M^  t  xziii. 
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poted  of  a  nucleus  of  indurated  iaeces,  and  a  mnv  be  associated  with  others  of  fiir  greater 

cortex  of  saline  matter  arranged  in  layers,  bulk. 

Oleoginoos  matters  sometimes  accumulate  in        Their  form  likewise  varies  to  a  certain  extent 

the  intestine  in  the  form  and  of  the  consistence  with  their  number.  When  single,  the  spherical, 

almost  of  calculi.  A  mass  of  this  kind,  voided  oval,  or  elongated  shape  predominates  ;  when 

by  a  young  tuberculous  female,  and  examined  numerous,  they  press  upon  and  mould  euch 

by  M.  TiHfwaigne,  was  found  to  consist  of  other  into  cubic,  pentagonal,  or  |>olygoDal 

^  ^       .  ^  figures,  with  obtuse  and  rounded  angles. 

Acid  fatty  matter  J  pi^^"*  I        m*  Their  most  common  colour  is  greenish  yel» 

composed  of    1  p  *"k-       'a\  ^<^^  >  ^^^  various  shades  of  brown,  green,  dark 

Q>,s«^»/.^  ««oi^«^.,-^fiuL^'  oi  ^^  canary  yellow,  and  even  black  or  white,  are 

^^^.Tr^S  1  observed.     Their  colour  frequently  varies  in 

^i^^!^,t t  different  parts  of  the  mass ;  and  the  differences 

Chloride  of  sodium 1^  ^^  ^^^  may  either  correspond  to  thelamellie  of 

ion  ^^  calculus,  or  to  the  matters  acting  as  the 

^^  nucleus  and  the  cortex  respectively  (the  most 

These  olei^nons  formations  will  be  presently  common  case),  or  be  irregularly  observable 

further  considered.  over  the  surface  so  as  to  produce  a  mottled 

The  oriental  betoard^  a  resinous  intestinal  appearance.    BiUary  calculi  have  a  smooth 

calculus,  chiefly  met  with  in  certain  species  of  surface  and  slightly  unctuous  feel, 
goats  and  deer,  appears  (like  ambergris  in  the        When  a  biliary  calculus  is  broken  across,  a 

whale)  to  be  the  result  of  morbid  secretion  distinction  of  nucleus  and  cortex  is  very  com- 

fifom  the  bowels  of  the  animal,  and  not  to  be  monly  seen.  Complete  horoegeneousness,  with- 

composed  (as  was  imagined  by  Vauquelin)  of  out  any  lamellar  or  other  obvious  arrange- 

materials  derived  from  its  food.  A  very  doubt-  ment,  is  extremely  rare.    Tlie  cortical  portion 

fill  case  of  calculus  occurring  in  the  human  generally  consists  of  dull-looking  lamellas  ar- 

intesane,  with  dose  resemblance  to  ambergris  ranged  concentrically,  but  also  striated  trans- 

in  its  characters,  luis  been  published  by  Dr.  versely.  A  tendency  to  the  alternating  charac-« 

Keooedy.*  ter  of  urinary  calculi  is  sometimes  visible  :  thus 

We  have  lately  examined  some  masses  in  the  central  point  may  appear  a  dark  coloured 
composed  solely  of  fibrin,  (Univ.  Coll.  Mus.  and  homogeneous  matter  in 

presented  by  Dr.  Rayner,)  passed  from  the  J%.87.         small  quantity  (bile  pigment), 

rectum  z&n  prolonged  sufferings,  simulating  ^^^       and  from  this  shining  strata 

those  of  cancerous  disease.  .^^H^      (cholosterin)  radiate  towards 

(k,)  Biliary.  (Gall  stones,  Choleliths). —  ^^H^A  ^  <^ortex  such  as  that  above 
Kliary  calculi  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  ^^^^B^  described  (fig^  87.)  The 
system  where  the  bile  circulates,  and  even  make  ^^^H^P  thickness  of  the  cortex  va- 
tneir  way  occasionaUy  into  localities  in  which  ^^^^^^    ries  in  different  parts;  though 

that  fluid  is  not  naturally  found.  Most  com-  Ihxetured  twface  generally  greatest  at  the 
mon  in  the  gall-bladder,  they  are  frequent  in  of  aUHary eai»  angles  of  polygonal  calcuK 
the  larger  ducts ;  fiur  less  rare  than  has  been         «*^«*  Qfe*  ^^X  this  is  not  always 

affirmed  by  some  writers  in  the  radicles  of  the  the  case.    In  a  few  instances  on  record  a 

hepatic  duct,  not  uncommonly  encountered  in  foreign  body  (e.g.  a  piece  of  needle)  has  been 

their  transit  through  the  different  parts  of  the  found  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  biliary  calculus; 

intestine  (where  it  is  possible  they  may  be  such  cases  are  of  singular  rarity,  however,  and 

sometimes  actually  formed),  they  are  very  for  obvious  reasons. 
rarely  seen  in  the  stomach.  The  constituents  of  biliary  calculi  are  cho- 

Bitiary  calculi  vary  in  number  from  one  to  lesterin  (the  chief  one)  with  other  kinds  of  fat 
several  hundreds  and  even  thousands :  3,646  in  small  proportion,  choleate  of  soda,  bilifel* 
are  said  to  have  been  shown  by  Fuschius  from  linic  acid  or  biliary  resin  mixed  with  bile  pig- 
the  rall-bkdder  of  a  certiin  gladiarius  f  ;  and  ment,  epithelium,  and  mucus.  In  some  cases 
Dr.  Parry  %  gives  a  case  in  which  2,654  were  the  mass  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  colour* 
found  in  the  same  part.  It  is  not  uncommon  ing  matter  *  ;  in  othere  of  biliary  resin  and 
to  find  one  only,  or  two,  three,  or  four;  but  modified  colouring  matter,  with  mere  traces  of 
observations  are  wanting  as  to  the  relative  fre-  cholesterin.f  Berzelius  describes  a  gall-stone 
quency  of  small  and  large  collections.  Their  composed  principally  of  carbon.  Von  Bibra  % 
size  varies  as  their  numbera.  When  sinele  or  discovered  1.5  per  cent,  of  alumma  with  iron, 
few  in  number,  they  are  comparatively  large,  and  1.4  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a 
have  been  known  to  reach  the  bulk  of  a  hen's  biliary  calculus;  the  btter  salt  was  also  de- 
egg  J,  but  rarely,  even  when  single,  exceed  a  tected  by  Witting  in  considerable  amount.  A 
walnut  in  dimensions  ;  when  very  numerous,  calculus  analyzed  by  Bally  and  Henry  %  con- 
they  are  sometimes  scarcely  kreer  than  pins'  sisted  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  traces  of  car- 
heads,  and  some,  of  these  small  dimensions,  bonate  of  magnesia  72.70,  phosphate  of  lime 

13.51,  mucus  with  a  little  peroxide  of  iron  and 

*  Loodoa  Med.  Chlr.  Joanud,  vol  ir. 
t  Moreagni  de  Sed.  &c.  £i>.  37,  §  19. 

j  On  Angina  Pectoris,  p.  240.  •  Archiv.  der  Pharmacie,  Bd.  xlL  S.  291. 

§  Saye,  Joorn.  det  Scvans,  Sept  1697.    BaiUie,  f  Simon,  loc  dt  p.  470. 

Morbid.  Anat.  J  Eod.  loc 
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bile-pigment  10.81.  Bertazzi*  maintains  cop- 
per to  be  a  constant  ingredient  of  biliary  calculi, 
having  found  it  in  every  one  of  fourteen  speci- 
mens, apparently  to  an  amount  varying  directly 
as  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  present. 
Heller  t  confirms  the  statement  of  this  chemist. 
Bertazzi  failed  in  detecting  copper  in  the  bile 
collected  from  the  gall-bladders  often  persons. 
In  very  rare  instances  calculi  have  been  found 
composed  of  inspissated  bile. 

Mr.  Taylor  {  discovered  a  calculus  in  the 
collection  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  pre- 
sumed to  be  biliary,  and  composed  of  the  stea- 
rate  of  lime.  It  floated  in  water,  and  had  a 
lamellar  structure  ;  the  lamellsB  being  easilv 
separable  and  alternately  of  white  and  reddish 
yellow  colour.  In  the  centre  was  a  small 
cavity.  The  analysis,  justifying  the  above 
view  of  its  composition,  is  given  m  full.  This 
rare  description  of  calculus  appears  to  signify 
a  stage  of  transition  from  the  common  cases  to 
those  instances  in  which  the  biliary  passages 
contain  masses  composed  essentially  of  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime,  especially  of 
the  former  salt.  Richter  describes  a  case  in 
which  the  liver  contained  a  multitude  of  such 
bodies  var}ing  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  cherry. 
Matter  of  this  kind  is  occasionally  found  coat- 
ing the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  ;  and  in  the 
interior  of  cysts  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
(Baillie  and  Zannini.) 

(/.)  Pancreatic, —  Calculi  of  the  pancreatic 
duct  have  been  observed  in  rare  instances  by 
Matani,  Eller,  Biumi,  Gktleati,  and  others. 
Baillie  found  some  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  of 
white  colour  and  irregular  surface,  which  Wol- 
laston  §  showed  were  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Fig,  88.  represents  a  portion  of  a  dilate 
pancreatic  duct,  which  contained  an  enormous 
number  of  small  calculi  (such  as  are  seen 
within  it  in  the  sketch)  of  dull  white  colour, 
perfectly  round,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 

Ein*s  head  to  that  of  a  small  pea,  elastic  and 
ard. 

i^.  88. 


Fancreatic  ctUcuU,  natural  size,    {Univ,  CoU.  Mui. 

Pancreatic  calculi  have  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  found  in  the  intestine  in  transitu 
outwards. 

(to.)  Seminal,  —  Calculous  masses  have  oc- 
casionally been  detected  in  the  vesiculae  se- 
minales  and  ejaculatory  ducts.  ||  Collard  de 
Martigny  found  some  composed  of  mucus  and 
coagulated  albumen  chiefly,  with  a  small  quan- 

*  Polli,  Annali  di  Chemica ;  Milano,  Juglio,  1845 

IArchiv.  voL  iL  p.  228. 
Lond.  and  Edinb.  PhiL  Mag.  1840. 
Pemberton,  Diss,  of  the  Abdom.  Yiscera,  p.  68. 
Hartmann,  De  calc  in  vesic  seminal.    Erfurt, 
5. 


tity  of  calcareous  salts.*  These  calculi  some- 
times accumulate  in  vast  numbers ;  thus  two 
hundred  were  discovered  in  the  right  vesicula 
seminalis  of  a  man  aged  forty-five  f;  no  synop- 
tom  had  occurred  during  life  connected  with 
the  organ. 

(n.)  Mamrnmy.  —  The  lactiferous  ducts 
are  occasionally  the  seat  of  minute  calculous 
bodies ;  Oooch,  Haller,  Reil,  and  others  report 
cases  of  the  kind.  Morgagni  alludes  to  their 
existence  in  the  breast  of  a  gouty  person.  The 
history  of  the  ca«e  genertdly  connects  their 
production  with  the  function  of  suckling,  and 
sometimes  with  obstruction  of  the  flow  of 
milk. 

(o.)  Vagifial  and  pudendal,— CtAcareous  BC 
cumulations  in  these  parts  are  not  extremely 
rare.  They  originate  m  a  deposition  of  phos- 
phates around  some  foreign  body;  a  pessary  for 
example,  or  around  a  nucleus  of  thickened 
mucus  accumulating  either  from  habits  of  un- 
cleanliness  or  from  malposition  of  the  uterus. 
Kohler  discovered  five  lai^e  chalky-looking 
masses,  weighing  together  more  than  seven 
ounces,  in  the  vagina  of  a  woman,  aged  forty, 
affected  with  prolapsus  uteri. 

(p,)  Uterine,  — The  internal  surface  of  the 
uterus  is  in  rare  instances  found  more  or  less 
extensively  lined  with,  or  studded  with  rounded 
masses  of,  saline  matter  of  variable  consistence. 
This  condition  has  been  observed  in  cases  of 
deviation  of  axis  of  the  uterus ;  the  saline 
matter  b  in  all  probability  composed  mainly  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

(B.)  Concretions  or  Pseudo-calculi. — 
Concretions  are  masses  composed  of  saline 
materials  deposited  in  a  pre-existing  organic 
basis, —  the  former,  as  they  increase,  gradually 
encroach  on  and,  as  it  were,  dispossess  the  lat- 
ter, until  eventudly,  in  many  instances,  all  ob- 
vious traces  of  its  existence  have  disappeared. 
The  saline  matters  are  commonly  deposited 
punctatim;  and  the  organic  basis,  in  which 
they  accumulate  may  be  non -stromal  (as,  for 
example,  tuberculous  matter,   atheromatous 
matter,  &c.),  or  stromal  (as,  for  example, 
fibrous  tumour,  &c.)  And,  again,  the  natural 
textures  (as,  for  instance,  cellular  tissue, 
tendon,  &c.  in  the  case  of  tophaceous  con- 
cretions) ;  the  solid  elements  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid  (as  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  in 
thecase  of  phleboliths) ;  and,  lastly,  various 
adventitious'substances  (as  those  mentioned 
)     above),  ma^  severally  act  the  part  of  that 
oreanic  basis. 

(a.)  Elementary  cetf. -*  Perhaps  the  sim- 
plest form  of  true  concretion  is  tnat  in  which 
an  epithelium-cell  becomes  coated  or  studded 
with  saline  material.  We  have  seen  this  con- 
dition in  the  epithelium  lining  adventitious 
cysts,  in  the  epithelium  floating  in  pleuritic 
effusions,  and  occasionally  in  that  discharged 
with  the  urine.  The  concretions,  not  very  un- 
commonly found  in  the  choroid  plexus,  con- 
sist of  round  cells  coated  with  calcareous  salts. 
Flakes  of  albuminous  substance  may  somc- 

•  Jonm.  de  Chim.  M^  t  iii.  p.  133. 
t  Archives  de  M^edne,  Join,  183  *• 
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times  be  seen  io  the  urine  coated  with  salioe 
matters  ;  but  this  is  merely  a  rudely  analogous 
condition  to  those  previously  mentioned. 

(6.)  ^€e<ff/(petrifiM:tions). — At  the  opposite 
extreme  to  cases  in  which  a  simple  elementary 
cell  becomes  the  depositary  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter, stand  those  remarkable  instances  in  which 
an  entire  individual  becomes  more  or  less  com- 
pletely invested  with  a  coating  of  such  matter ; 
whUe  subsequent  desiccation  of  the  tissues 
(with,  very  rarely,  partial  calcification  of  these) 
mnoiiiiifies  the  entire  frame. 

(c.)  Placental, — Calcareotts  concretions  are 
of  not  Qooommoo  oceorrence  in  the  human 
placenta.  Hannover  found  them  in  large 
number  in  twenty  of  two  hundred  placents. 
They  are  of  white  colour,  rounded  or  branched 
in  shape,  and  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime : 
generally  seated  on  the  uterine,  rarely  on  the 
foetal,  surfiure,  near  the  border.  The  age  and 
constitution  of  the  mother  or  of  the  child, 
aeparation  oi  the  placenta,  and  hsemorriiages, 
appear  to  Hannover  to  be  without  influence  on 
their  production. 

{d.)  rascMiar.'^Artene$.'~{\.)  Parietal.^ 
Thiere  are  few  conditions  more  mmiliar  to  the 
observer  than  the  calcareous  deposition  in  the 
coats  of  arteries, .  long  erroneously  styled 
"  ossification  **  of  these  tubes.  The  saUne 
materials,  giving  the  ossiform  aspect  to  the  de- 
posttion,  assume  four  different  forms:  1.  That 
of  a  gritty  looking  substance  sprinkled  over 
the  internal  surfiK^e  of  the  vessel ;  2.  That  of 
patches  of  variable  sise  and  thickness,  some- 
times sufficiently  extensive  to  convert  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  the  vessel  into  an  inflexible 
tube  ;  3.  that  of  small  rounded  or  shapeless 
masses,  protruding  or  not  into  the  interior  of 
the  vessel ;  4.  that  of  prominent  spiculss ; 
when  their  anatomical  constitution  appears 
more  allied  than  under  other  circumstances  to 
that  of  bone. 

Mr.  Brande  found  these  incrustations  to 
consist  of  sixty-five  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  the  rest  of  animal 
matter.  These  proportions  must  of  course 
vary  in  different  cases :  thus  Scherer  *  found 
**  ossified  "  arterial  membrane  composed  of — 

Organic  matter 7.292 

Phosphate  of  lime 63.636 

of  magnesia..  10.909 

Carbonate  of  lime 18.181 

M.  Bizot  f  has  given  a  tabular  view  of  the 
relative  frequency  with  which  different  parts 
of  the  aorta  become  the  seat  of  this  condition ; 
and  from  this  we  learn  with  more  precision 
than  could  be  otherwise  attained,  that  the 
points  at  which  the  different  branches  are 
given  off  are  fiir  the  most  frequently  im- 
plicated ;  and  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  divisions  of  the  vessel 
suffers  more  frequently  than  the  anterior  in  the 
proportion  of  1 1  to  1. 

The  precise  seat  of  calcareous  deposit,  in 
respect  of  the  coats  of  the  tubes,  has  been 

*  Sinoii,  be  cit.  p.  477. 

t  M^m.  de  U  Sociit^  M^  d'Obsenration,  t  L 


made  matter  of  much  disputation.  We  have 
ourselves  found  that  in  the  aorta  the  new 
matter  is  thrown  out  between  the  middle  and 
internal  coats,  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  limbs 
either  in  this  situation  or  in  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  the  middle  coat ;  —  or,  to  use  the 
language  which  the  modem  anatomy  of  arte- 
ries would  require  us  to  adopt,  we  should  say 
that  the  saline  matter  is  deposited  in  the  aorta 
in  the  striated  and  longitudinal-fibrous  tunics 
between  the  epithelial  and  circular-fibrous 
tunics ;  and  also,  in  the  arteries  of  the  limbs, 
in  the  substance  of  the  circular-fibrous  and 
true  elastic  coats. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  deposit,  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  arteries,  set  down  by 
writers  as  the  nidus  in  which  saline  accumu- 
lation may  occur:  these  are  the  *'  atheromatous 
matter,"  the  "  white  spot,*'  and  the  "  cartila- 
ginous patch."  The  origin  and  nature  of  these 
matters  require  to  be  briefly  examined. 

The  atheroma  of  the  arteries  and  cardiac 
valves  b  a  yellowish  matter  occurring  in 
minute*  particles,  hardly  larger  than  grains 
of  sand ;  separate  or  clustered  into  small 
patches ;  most  abundant  at  the  points  where 
vessels  are  given  off  from  the  affected  trunk ; 
obviously  seated  underneath  a  coating  of  epi- 
thelium, and  even  probably  under  the  striated 
tunic  of  the  artery,  (as  when  an  attepipt  is 
made  to  peel  it  away  by  raising  these^two 
coats,  it  is  in  part  removed  with  them,  and 
remains  partially  adherent  to  the  deeper- 
seated  tunics) ;  and  distinctly  unctuoiu  to  the 
feel,  when  accumulated  in  any  quantity.  The 
substance  is  iudeed  of  fatty  nature.  Gluge  * 
found  that  **  an  enormous  deposition  of  fut 
globules  solely  and  alone  constitutes  this  mor- 
bid state,  and  in  fact  even  with  the  naked  eye 
a  remarkable  similarity  may  be  perceived  be- 
tween the  atheromatous  state  and  certain 
forms  of  fatty  deposition  in  the  liver."  Mr. 
GuUiver  f  has  independently  ascertained  the 
same  fact,  and  illustrated  faiis  description  by 
figures.  X 

The  researches  of  M.  Bizot  have  very  clearly 
established  that  this  atheromatous  matter  be- 
comes, with  the  progress  of  things,  the  seat  of 
one  or  other  of  two  series  of  changes,  termi- 
nating in  the  one  instance  in  ulcerous  soften- 
ing, in  the  other  in  calcareous  deposition.  The 
stages  of  the  ulcerous  softening  are  four :  in 
the  first  the  yellow  matter  becomes  slightly 
prominent  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  superficial  fibres  of  the  "  middle "  tunic 
lose  their  natural  consistence ;  in  the  second 
the  internal  membrane  is  raised  into  little  emi- 
nences by  the  accumulation  of  a  matter  which 
is  sometimes  liquid  and  puriform-Iooking, 
sometimes  floury  and  dry,  and  occasionally 
containing  minute  shining  scales,    some  of 


*  Anat  Micros. 
S.  130, 1838. 


Untersuchongen,  Erstes  Heft, 


t  Med.  CUr.  Transactioiis,  vol.  xxvLp.  86,  1843. 

I  We  have  occasionally  found  plates  of  choieaterin 
in  greater  abundance  than  oil-globules,  —  a  fact 
haiang  an  obvious  connection  wiUi  the  established 
circumstance  of  the  excess  of  .choieaterin  in  $h,6 
blood  of  old  persons. 
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which  hare  a  white  and  silvery  loolc  (choles- 
terin).  In  the  third  stage  depressions  with  a 
smooth  surface,  (except  in  the  points  where 
the  lining  tunic  has  undergone  fissure  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  matter  described,)  mark  the 
previous  seats  of  this  matter.  The  fourth  sti^ 
18  distinguished  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
lining  membrane  in  the  affected  points,  and 
hence  by  actual  excavation.  Neither  suppura- 
tion nor  injection  attend  the  changes  reviewed. 

When  the  atheromatous  matter  undergoes 
the  calcareous  change,  a  hard  but  minute  point 
commonly  appears  in  its  centre;  this  gradually 
increases,  especially  in  breadth,  the  middle 
coat  being  earlier  implicated  than  the  lining 
tunic,  which  is  occasionally  covered  with  con- 
crete fibrin.  Eventually  the  lining  coat  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  concretion  brougnt  into  con- 
tact with  the  blood ;  the  middle  coat  rarely 
becomes  affected  through  its  entire  thickness. 
The  deposition  may  commence  in  a  multitude 
of  minute  points  simultaneously,  whence  the 
atheromatous  matter  acquires  a  gritty  feel. 

The  white  and  cartiiaginiform  patches  are 
not  in  any  instance  the  nidus  o(  the  saline 
deposit,  according  to  M.  Bizot ;  at  least  he 
has  never  succeeded  in  tracing  the  early  pro- 
cesses of  deposition  in  those  patches.  Nothing, 
however,  he  admits  is  more  frequent  than  the 
deposition  of  atheromatous  and  subsequently 
of  calcareous  matter  underneath  the  "cartilagi- 
nous "  patch,  which  is  occasionally  perforated 
by  the  calcareous  substance,  and  an  appear- 
ance produced  easily  explaining  the  current 
oj)inion  that  the  patch  in  question  is  the  ori- 
gmal  seat  of  the  saline  particles.  We  agree 
with  M.  Bizot  that  the  **  cartilaginous "  patch 
18  altered  plastic  matter  exuded  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vessels.  Mr.  Gulliver  has,  it 
is  true,  discovered  fat-globules  and  crystals  of 
cholesterin  in  the  "  white  patch  "  of  vessels  ; 
but  the  circumstance  appears  explicable  in  the 
manner  just  referred  to  as  resulting  from  the 
French  author's  inauiries. 

In  the  arteries  ot  the  limbs  calcareous  depo  • 
eition  may  likewise  commence  in  the  middle 
coat  itself,  which  becomes  harder  and  thinner 
as  the  disease  advances. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  close 
examination  of  calcareous  plates  through  their 
various  phases  of  development  demonstrates, 
as  we  have  seen,  their  independence  of  inflam- 
mation. 

CalcareoAs  deposition  ts  remarkubly  depen- 
dent upon  age.  Bichat  calculated  that  the 
arteries  of  seven  of  every  ten  persons  bevoiid 
the  age  of  sixty  were  thus  affected  ;  while  its 
existence  is  extremely  rare  in  early  youth. 
Writers  have  indeed  maintained  the  perfect 
immunity  of  the  vessels  of  youthful  subiects 
from  this  change :  but  Mr.  Young  found  the 
temporal  artery  of  a  child  fifteen  months  old 
converted  into  a  calcareous  cylinder ;  Otto  * 
once  discovered  incipient  ossification  of  the 
aorta  in  a  giri  of  seventeen;  Wilson  met  with 
a  similar  condition  in  a  child  three  years  old; 
Andral  in  a  girl  aged  eight;  and  numerous 

*  Pstbolog.  Anat,  by  South,  p.  838. 


other  instances  of  the  kind  are  recorded.  CaU 
careous  deposition  is  more  common  in  vessels 
of  a  large  than  of  a  small  calibre,  and  esp^ 
ciallv  in  the  aorta;  rarer  in  the  upper  than 
the  lower  extremities ;  it  sometimes  extends 
through  the  entire  arterial  system  of  the  trunk 
and  lower  limbs, — we  have  before  us  the  ve»- 
sels  of  a  subject  in  this  condition,  who  died 
with  gangroena  senilis.*  Such  disease  never 
occurs,  according  to  Otto,  in  the  arteries  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls,  and  perhaps 
those  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  liver ;  and 
is,  on  the  contrary,  common  in  those  of  the 

Eelvis,  of  the  brain,  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
eart,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  &c.  The  pul- 
monary artery  is,  comparatively  speaking,  con- 
sidered exempt  from  calcareous  deposition  : 
several  instances,  however,  are  referred  to  by 
Otto,  in  which  it  was  more  or  less  completely 
"  ossified ; "  it  is  not  unfreauently  so  where 
the  right  and  left  cavities  ot  the  tieart  com- 
municate, (but  here  the  vessel  is  placed  m  re- 
spect of  its  contained  fluid  in  the  state  of  an 
♦  ordinary  artery) .  Hope  f  attended  a  lady,  aged 
60,  in  whom  the  *'  pulmonary  artery  was  found 
quite  ossified  where  it  plunged  into  the  lungs  ;** 
and  from  our  own  records  of  cases  we  know 
that  slight  alteration  is  not  very  uncommon. 

The  close  comparison  of  correspondmg  ves- 
sels on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  has  led  Bi.  . 
Bizot  to  the  discovery  that  not  only  the  same 
vessels,  but  the  same  parts  of  these,  are,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  affected  with  the  sam« 
alterations  of  structure, — that  a  law  of  sym* 
metry  regulates  the  development  of  these. 
Upon  this  point  much  curious  information  will 
be  found  in  M.  Bizot*8  admirable  essay. 

Calcareous  deposition  is  common  in  the  ar- 
teries of  syphilitic  subjects,  and  of  those  who 
have  taken  mercury  to  excess.  Much  fancifiil 
hypothesis  has  been  indulged  in  respecting  the 
innuence  of  certain  kinds  of  diet  on  its  pro- 
duction. 

This  morbid  state  destroys  the  elasticity  of 
the  arteries,  renders  them  fragile,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  circulation  ;  we  have  knowp  it 
lead  to  rupture  of  the  aortic  valves.  The  cal- 
careous matter  protruding  more  or  less  into 
the  vessel  affords  a  centre  for  the  blood  to 
coagulate  around,  and  may  lead  to  its  com- 
plete obliteration,  —  a  result  which  it  would 
appear  may  be  produced  by  mere  thickening  of 
the  coats ;  in  either  case  suspension  of  the 
circulation  and  gangrene  are  the  results. 
"  Ossification  **  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the 
heart  has  been  met  with  in  cases  of  angina 
pectoris  (recently  by  ourselves)  and  of  sudden 
death,  —  probably  rather  acting  as  the  occa- 
sion, than  the  cause,  of  both. 

(2.)  Central.  (u^r/ero^iM*.)  —  Calcareous 
concretions,  free  in  the  interior  of  the  arteries, 
are  as  rare  as  the  conditions  which  we  have 
just  described  are  common.  Otto!^  saw  in  the 
Copenhagen  Museum  *'  a  round  stone  as  large 
as  a  pea,^  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the 

•  Univ.  Ck)U.  Mas. 

f  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  3rd  ed.,  p.  589. 

t  Path.  Anat.,  by  South,  p.  885. 
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artery ;  but  be  beHeres  it  to  bare  by  Cloquet  in  the  rena  cara  inferior.    They 

pnbaiAy  been  of  yenous  origin.    Eight  loose  occur  sometimes  in  varices  of  the  lower  ei- 

Btony  concretions  hare,  he  obserres,  been  met  tremitif s  * ;   Dupuytren  found  them  in  the 

with  in  an  aneurismal  sac*;  the  largest  of  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veins;  but  they 

these  was  as  big  as  a  plum.    Landerer  has  have  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  seen  in 

recently  analyied  an  aortic  concretion,  which  the  veins  of  the  arms. 

concaiiied  14  per  100  of  uric  acid.f  Gmelinf  found  them  composed  of 

Ferns.  —  Parietal  concretions  are  as  rare  in  a   •     i       ..*                               «« i. 

the  veimaa  common  in  the  arteries ;  central  tu'^^l  T     ?r !H 

concretiona  as  frequent  in  the  former  as  rare  Phosphate  of  lime 53.5 

in  the  hitter  vessell  Carbonate  of  lime 15.5 

(1.)  ParietaL^  These  are  in  truth  of  ex-  Magnesia  and  loss 3.6 

treoie  rarity  in  the  veins.    That  they  do  occur, 

however,  and  with  somewhat  greater  frequency  ^  ^'^ 
than  ia  admitted  by  speculative  writers,  is  cer-  ^  The  part  of  the  vein  contiuning  a  phleboHth 
tun.  An  example  of  **  osdBcation"  of  the  co-  is  sometimes  much  dilated,  and  eventually  the 
ronanr  veins  ia  related  in  the  Ephem.  Nat.  vessel  maybecome  obliterated  above  and  below 
Cor.  Dec  iv.  An.  x.  Obs.  175;  Cruveilhiert  the  obstruction.  Lobstein  conjectures  that  the 
once  found  the  popliteal  vdna  studded  witn  new  formation  with  its  investing  portion  of 
osstficarions  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  vein  may  be  altogether  separated  from  its  con- 
accompanying  arteries  ;  not  a  few  examples  of  nections ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
"  oaaification"  of  the  vena  porta  are  on  re*  veins,  passed  by  stooL 
cord$  ;  Morgagni  and  Bailiie  found  the  vena  Hoagson  supposed  that  these  bodies  were 
cava  inferior  in  a  similar  state,  &c.  In  many  first  formed  external  to  the  vessel,,  and  subse- 
eases  of  tbe  kind  there  appears  to  have  been  ouently  made  their  way  into  its  interior  ;  An* 
calcification  of  the  parts  immediately  a4Joining  oral  that  their  original  seat  was  the  substance  of 
the  vessels.  the  walls  of  the  vem.  The  occasional  existence 

The  sort  of  anta^nism  existing  between  the  of  a  peduncle  does  not,  as  has  been  presumed, 

arteries  and  veins,  in^  respect  of  parietal  con-  really  warrant  these  notions ;  as  it  may  no  doubt 

cretions,  has  been  referred  b^  Bichat  to  differ-  be  formed  either  of  fibrin  or  of  plastic  matter 

ence  of  structure  of  the  lining  membrane  in  (thrown  out  by  the  tunics  from  secondary  in- 

the  two  classes  of  vessel ;  by  Bizot  to  the  dis-  nammation)  coated  with  epithelium.    Besides, 

similar  properties  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  absence  of  marks  of  rupture  of  the  surface 

them  ;  by  others,  who  regard  the  deposition  further  confutes  them.      It  was  suspected  by 

aa  evidence  of  decay,  to  the  peater  activity  Cruveilhier^,  taught  by  LobsteinJ,  and  proved 

and  consequent  earlier  exhaustion  of  the  arte-  by  Cars  well  || ,  that  phleboliths  or^nate  m  clots 

rial  tobes.    None  of  these  notions  are  unopen  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels.     The  following 

to  objection.  is  the  series  of  changes  observed : — stagnation 

(2.)  CtniraL  —  Central  concretions  in  the  occurs;  a  clot  forms;  loses  its  red  colour; 
veins  (pheboliths,  from  ^^,  a  vein,  and  \t$os,  becomes  concentrically  stratiform ;  acquires 
a  atone,)  are  generaUy  of  ovoid  or  rounded  fibrous  consistence,  and  gradually  grows  calca- 
shape ;  vary  in  fdze  from  a  pin*s  head  to  a  pea  reous  and  indurated,  stratum  by  stratum,  from 
and  upwanls,  in  rare  instances  attaining  the  the  centre  outwards,  until  the  whole  mass  ac- 
bulk  of  a  haizel-nut,  and  in  wdght  average  quires  almost  stony  hardness.  Dr.  John  Reidt 
about  a  grain  or  a  little  more  at  most ;  are  of  regards  the  process  of  induration  as  one  **  re- 
low  specific  gravity;  occur  singly  or  in  num-  sembling  the  formation  of  osseous  tissue  in 
bers  varying  from  two  to  ten  and  upwards ;  other  parts  of  the  body  ;"  a  view  invalidated 
are  either  perfectly  free,  or  adherent  to  the  by  the  absence  of  true  cartilaginous  matrix^ 
internal  aumce  of  the  vessel  either  directly  or  or  of  osseous  texture  at  any  period  of  the 
by  means  of  a  slender  peduncle  (these  three  evolution  of  tbe  bodies  in  question, 
conditions  may  be  observed  in  the  same  vein) ;  (e.)  Lymphatic  and  lacteal, — Although  it  is 
are  smooth  on  the  surfiu:e,  and  (whether  partly  possible  that  the  extreme  rarit  v  with  which  the 
aanguineous  or  wholly  calcareous)  invested  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  have  been  found 
with  a  delicate  membrane  of  serous  aspect.  to  contain  calcareous  matter  may  in  part  de- 

Tbese  concretions  are  unquestionably  by  far  pend  upon  those  vessels  being  seldom  ex- 
more  common  in  the  veins  of  the  peine  viscera  amined,  yet  it  is  certain  that  such  condition 
(the  spermatic,  the  ovarian,  the  vesical,  the  is  really  singularly  uncommon.  Cheston 
hsmorrhoidal,)  than  in  others.  They  are  not  Browne*^  refers  to  a  casein  which  the  entire 
unusual  in  the  splenic  veins,  and  have  been  thoracic  duct  from  the  receptaculum  upwards 
met  with  in  the  renal,  mesenteric,  prostatic  was ''ossified'*  and  obliterated.  J.D.Scherbff 
(thirty  were  found  in  the  latter  by  Ehrmann  J| ), 
and  pubic  veins ;  they  have  been  seen  twice  *  Boaillaod,  Rev.  M^  Avril,  1825. 

ITiedemaim's  Zeitschrift,  Bd.  iv.  H.  L  1881. 
Essai,  tip.  71. 
An.  Path,  t  Lp.  605. 
Fascic.  Anal.  llssiMS. 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg,  Joom.    Ka'128. 

>»...»»,.  x«u.  u.  A»«u.  Mu^M.^.  *  PhiL  Trans,  vol  Eu.  p.  328, 1780. 

I  Goanpte  Bsndv  das  Trav.  Aoat   &c.  p.  38.  ft  De  calculo  in  dnc.  thoiac.   1729 ;    Hallar's 

8tnsbul827.                                               '  Diss.  Path. 
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has  described  a  concretion  found  in  the  tho- 
racic duct.  The  lymphatics  of  the  small  in- 
testines  have  been  found  in  this  condition  by 
Walther.* 

The  lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  bron- 
chial and  mesenteric,  are,  however,  not  unfre- 
quently  the  seat  of  calcareous  precipitation  in 
points,  patches,  or  through  their  entire  sub- 
stance ;  it  chiefly  occurs  in  connection  with 
tuberculous  disease. 

(/,)  Serous  and  synovial  cainties,  —  These 
cavities  occasionally  contain  calcareous  pro- 
ductions, evidently  produced  by  the  deposition 
of  saline  matter  m  a  pre-existing  organic 
basis.  This  basis,  commonly  efiViied  fibrin 
(when  the  concretion  has  been  free  from  the 
moment  the  process  of  saline  deposition  com- 
menced), has  in  other  instances  been  the  sub- 
stance of  fibrous  tumours  once  attached  be- 
neath the  serous  membrane,  and  accidentally 
set  fi'ee. 

(g.)  Similar  bodies  are  occasionally  found 
in  connection  with  the  fibrous  membranes. 
Andralf  describes  a  very  interesting  case  of 
tumour  of  this  kind  attached  to  the  tentorium 
cerebelli. 

(h,)  Cerebral  —  A  concretion  taken  from 
the  brain  analyzed  by  Lassaignet  was  found 
to  be  composed  almost  wholly  of  fibrin,  of  a 
small  quantity  of  cholesterin,  and  of  4  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime — the  evi- 
dent, though  rare,  result  of  previous  haemor- 
rhage. A  concretion  from  the  cerebellum,  exa- 
mined by  Simon  §,  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  of 
irregular  angular  form,  very  solid,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally  resembling  a  piece  of  bone, 
and  enveloped  in  a  fine  coriaceous  capsule^  con- 
sisted principally  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  with  a  little  cholesterin.  A  similar  concre- 
tion analyzed  by  John  consisted  of  75  parts  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  25  of 
animal  matter;  another  examined  by  Morin 
was  composed  of  cholesterin,  coagulated  albu- 
men, and  earthy  phosphates. 

(f.)  Uterine,  —  Much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  want  of  accurate  distinction  of  the  difie- 
rent  kinds  of  saline  deposition  occurrins  in  the 
uterus.  These  kinds,  we  hold  to  be,  three  in 
number.  1.  The  internal  mucous  surface 
may  be  coated  with  phosphatic  salts.  2.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  organ  may  contain  **  ossi- 
form "  (really  calcareous^  globular  masses  re- 
sulting from  the  deposition  of  saline  matter 
in  the  interior  of  fibrous  tumours.  3.  The 
uterine  tissue  may  be  the  seat  of  phosphatic 
accumulation  around  foreign  bodies.  These 
bodies  may  be  eitlier  introduced  (a)  from  with- 
out, or  {b)  enter  the  uterus  from  some  other 
part  of  the  genital  system,  (a)  Of  the  former 
case  Brugnatelli  records  a  curious  instance. 
A  calculus  weighing  about  two  ounces,  of 
rough  surface,  and  composed  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  was  removed  from  the  uterus  ofa  young 
peasant,  and  on  division  found  to  have  a  small 

*  M^.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences  de  Berlin,  178G- 
87,  p.  21. 

iCLM^Lv.p.a 
Journal  de  CWm.  M^  t.  i.  p.  270. 
Loc  cit.  p.  474. 


piece  of  the  Ubia  ofa  fowl  for  its  nucleus,—* 
broken  off,  no  doubt,  from  the  entire  bone, 
which  had  been  introduced  per  vaginam,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  abortion,  {b)  Fragments 
of  foetus  derived  from  extra  uterine  preenancy, 
as  also  moles  and  hydatids,  occasionally  form 
the  nucleus  or  basis  of  saline  concretions. 

The  Fallopian  tubes,  too,  sometimes  contain 
calcareous  concretions.  Walther  had  in  hia 
possession  a  globular  calculus  of  yellowish  co- 
lour, a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  weighing 
ten  grains,  taken  from  the  left  Fallopian  tube 
of  a  woman  aged  forty.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, though  not  proved  by  examination,  that 
these  masses  are,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
the  remains  of  fibrous  tumours. 

(k.)  Pulmonary  concretions.  —  The  pulmo- 
nary parenchyma  is  an  extremelv  frequent  seat 
of  concretions.  The  basis,  in  which  the  saline 
material  accumulates,  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently tuberculous  ;  more  rarely  the  fibrinous 
substance  of  simple  inflammatory  exudation 
forms  its  nidus :  numerous  points  of  interest 
are  connected  with  these  kinds  of  concretions, 
and  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  in  the  section 
on  tubercle.  Cancerous  substance  in  the  lung 
may  become  locally  infiltrated  with  saline  sub* 
stances ;  we  have  not  known  such  change  to 
occur  in  blood  effused  in  this  parenchyma. 

The  appendages  of  the  lung  are  likewise 
among  the  habitats  of  concretions.  Fibrinous 
exudations  in  the  pleura  occasionally  form  the 
basis  for  simple  saline  precipitation  ;  or  less 
fi'equently  of  an  ossification-process.  The 
bronchi  become  in  very  rare  instances  more  or 
less  completely  blocked  up  with  solid  concre- 
tions, the  organic  basis  of  which,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  instances,  is  not  improbably  (but  this 
point  requires  further  investigation)  that  mate- 
rial holding  a  medium  position  between  diph- 
theritic deposit  and  common  inflammatory 
exudation  matter,  which  constitutes  the  anato- 
mical character  of  "  plastic  bronchitis.'*  In  a 
case  observed  by  Gorup-Besanez*,  such,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
saline  accumulation,  —  at  least  presuming  the 
chemical  analysis  to  have  been  correct.  Here 
a  coral-like  *'  ossification  "  was  found  in  the 
bronchi  of  a  man  aged  forty-five,  as  thick  as  a 
crow's  quill,  and  extending  through  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  lungs.  It  broke 
with  a  crack ;  whether  it  was  hollow  or  not, 
we  are  left  to  conjecture.  On  analysis  it 
furnished 

Fatty  matters  and  traces  of  soluble 
salts 17.17 

Mucus 32.46 

Phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  ....   50.37 

(/.^  Arthritic,  —  The  substances  termed 
tophi  or  gouty  concretions  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent class,  variable  in  shape,  rounded  or 
tuberculated  ;  of  yellowish  white  or  brownish 
red  colour  externally,  internally  white  ;  vary- 
ing in  consistence  from  soft  toughness  to  very 
considerable  hardness;  sometimes  unctuous 
to  the  feel;  and  apparently  enveloped  in  a 

•  Heller's  Archiv.  Feb.  1846,  or  Medical  Ttraes, 
1346  ;  also  Tice,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  xxvi. 
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delicate  membrane;  these  productions  form  curring  as  actual  precipitates,  the  pfoCeio- 

within  tbe  laminae  of  the  capsules  of  the  joints  compounds  appear  as  minute  microscopical 

of  the  bands  and  feet,  sometimes  in  the  sur-  particles,  amorphous  or  granular ;  they  absorb 

rounding  cellular  membrane,  and  least  com-  readily  the  ioduretted  solution  of  iodide  of 

monly  in  the  tendons.    Their  substance  has  a  potassium,  and  become  of  yellowish  brown 

chalky  look  on  section.  colour;  they  are  insoluble  m  aether,  altered 

Their  diemical  conatitittion  was  first  made  but  not  dissolved  by  acetic  add,  insoluble  in 

out  by  Fonrcroy  and  Wollaston ;  most  cor*  mineral  acids,  and  mssolved  by  maceration  in 

rectly  by  the  latter.    Urate  of  soda  forms  caustic  alkalies. 

their  main  saline  constituent ;  with  this  is  as-  (  A.)  Albumen, — Of  the  so-called  protein- 

sociated  urate  of  potash  and  lime  in  small  compounds  albumen  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 

cjuantity,  chloride  of  sodium  in  good  propor-  quently  observed  as  an  adventitious  product 

turn,  and  animal  matter.  belonging  to  the  present  division.    It  is  either 

A  gouty  calculus  from  the  metacarpus  of  a  (a)  thrown  off  with  certain  secretions  (of  which 

man  aged    only  twenty-two,    examined    by  it  forms  no  part  in  the  natural  state  ;)  or  (b) 

Ldimann,  presented  innumerable  four-sided  it  is  retained  in  a  structureless  or  non-organi- 

prisms,  arranged  in  stellar  groups,  consisting  of  zable  condition. 

urate  of  soda.     The  composition  was  as  fol-  (a.)  Albumen  m  the  secretions,  —  Of  these 

lows :  —  the  most  important  is  the  urine.    This  fluid. 

Urate  of  soda 52.12  as  discharged  from  the  bladder,  is  found,  in  a 

Urate  of  lime 1.2d  considerable  variety  of  local  diseases  or  general 

Chloride  of  sodium 9.84  derangements  of  the  system,  to  be  impreg- 

Pliosphate  of  lime 4.S2  nated  either  temporarily  or  more  or  less  per- 

Cellular  tissue 28.49  manently,  dther  slightly  or  abundantly,  with 

Water  and  loss 3.88  albumen.*     The    various    conditions    under 

The  abundance  of  urate  of  soda  in  these  which  this  impregnation  occurs  were  classed 

calculi  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  their  con-  several  years  ago  by  us  in  the  following  man* 

stitution ;  and  points  to  the  probability  of  that  ner ;   the  advance  of  knowledge  has  in  the 

salt  existing  in  the  blood  of  goutv  patients.  intervening    period    rendered   scarcely    any 

(m.)  Cutaneous,  —  The  natural  secretion  of  change  necessary.     M.  Martin- Solon's  term 

the  sebaceous  glands  may  be  retained  within  Albuminuria  may  be  conveniently  used   to 

those  sacs  in  consequence  of  accidental  closure  signiAr  the  discharge  of  albuminous  urine  g^ 

of  their  orifices.     And  if  the  saline  materials  nerally ;  but  cannot  be  logically  used  as  a 

predominate  much  over  the  organic,  either  as  synonjrm  of  (nor  even  as  a  convertible  term 

a  fault  of  ori^al  secretion  or  from  inspissa-  for)    the    affection    known    as    *'  Bright*s 

tion,  a  concretion  is  the  result.    Epithelium  Disease." 

and  fatty  matters  of  various  kinds  are  always  Albuminuria  may  be  caused  by — 

associated  with  the  saline  materials.     These  First :  An  unnatural  slate  of  the  blood,     Se^ 

saline  materials,  which  vary  much   in  their  condfy:    Morbid  Hates  of  the  gemto^urmary 

per-centage  quantity,  are  mainly  phosphate  organs^  dther  functional  or  organic,  and  when 

and  carbonate  of  lime.  organic,  either  causing  albuminous  impreg^ 

nation  during,  or  subsequently  to,  the  act  of 

SUB.CI-ASS  II.-ANIMALIZBD   PRECIPITATES,  ^ecretion.     T/Mly :  AiddeJal  admixture  of 

The  distinctive  character  of  products  of  this  genital  products.     Fourthly :  Some  cause  hi- 

sub-class  is,  that  they  are  exuded  ready  formed  therto  unestabHshed.     A  few  remarks  on  these 

from  the  vessds ;  when  (ceasing  to  mix  with,  various  conditions  are  absolutely  called  for. 

or  predpitated  from,  the  blood)  they  appear  as  First :  Albuminuria  from  an  unnatural  stale 

"  prodocts  "  outside  the  vessels,  they  possess  of  the  blood.    Dr.  Blackall,  in  his  work  on 

as  much  of  the  attributes  of  organization  as  dropsies,  has  related  cases  of  scorbutus  and 

they  are  ever  destined  to  acquire.    The  ele-  petechiae  in  which  the  urine  was  coagulable ; 

ments  composing  them  are  organic  ;  but  these  but  as  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  was  not 

dements  are  dther  by  nature  incapable  of  inquired  into,  the  narratives  are  unsatisfac- 

forming  structure,  (as  sugar,  oils,)  or  circum-  tory.  M.  Rayerf ,  however,  states  that  he  has 

stances  deprive  them  of  the  power  they  natu-  found  the  albumen  and  red  corpuscles  of  the 

rally  possess  of  devdoping  a  structure  (as  cer-  blood  pass  occasionally  into  the  urine  in  cases 

tain  protdn-compounds) :  they  are  distinctly  of  scurvy,  purpura,  and  haemorrhagic  fevers ; 

non-plastic.  while  the  nbrm  diminishes  in  the  vessels,  and 

The  animd  substances  enumerated,  when  the  watery  portion  becomes  infiltrated  into  the 

exuded  from  the  vessels,  always  form  (what  cellular  tissue,  or  exhded  on  membranous  sur- 

mav  be  called)  potentially  the  material  of  pre-  faces.     Traces  of  albumen  were  discovered  by 

dpitates ;  but  circumstances  occasionally  pre-  Heller  {  in  the  urine  of  a  girl  aged  nineteen, 
vent  the  actual  formation    of  these.     The 

Biorbid  process  essentially  consists  in  exuda-  *  Some  chemists  b^eve  that  urine  naturally 

tion  (secretive  or  other)  from  the  bloodves-  contains  albumen,  though  in  proportion  so  small  as 

sels  —  this  is  the  theoretical  precipitation.    It  °<**  ^  be  reached  by  existing  means  of  analysis; 

would   be  a  needless  refinement  to  make  a  among  thwe  chemists  rank  iTenrr,  Chev^er,*^^ 

.  1*  .  •          r      -^    7           '  u  A           J  Dumas,  (Lecon  sur  la  Chimie  Statique  des  dtres 

subdivision  of  actual  precyntates  and  non-  oreanS^pTs^O            ^***^'  ^"^  h 

predpitated  potential  precipitates,  |  Maladwa  des  Reins,  t  L 

§  I.   PROTBIN-COMPOUNDS.  —  Whcn   oc-  J  Archiv.  fUr  Chemie,  Bd.  i  S.  12. 
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independently  of  red  corpuscles,  in  a  case 
of  purpura.  In  the  worst  forms  of  malig* 
nant  hsemoniiagic  fever,  however,  no  trace 
of  albumen  may  be  discoverable, —  a  fact 
recently  exempfified  in  our  wards  at  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital. — The  notion  that 
purulent  deposits  may  be  carried  off  through 
the  kidneys  is  one  of  long-established  popu- 
larity among  surgeons  ;  Ambroise  Pare,  De- 
sault,  and  others  held  the  doctrine :  the  fact 
is,  however,  far  fipom  being  established.  M. 
Rayer  has  for  some  years  sought  in  vain  for 
pus  in  the  urine  of  individuals,  in  whom  the 
absorption  of  purulent  depositions  of  various 
kinds  was  effected  under  his  own  immediate 
observation.  An  abundant  precipitation  of 
phosphates  with  mucus  and  epithelium  will, 
as  we  have  ourselves  witnessed,  sometimes 
produce  an  appearance  most  strangely  like  that 
of  pus,  —  the  microscope  and  the  addition  of 
a  little  acid  readily  settle  the  nature  of  the  de- 
posit. Pus  may,  however,  actually  appear  in 
the  urine  in  cases  of  secondarv  abscess  from 
purulent  impregnation  of  the  blood  ;  but  it  is 
then  produced,  we  believe,  in  the  renal  struc- 
tures themselves,  and  is  not  composed  of  the 
originally  formed  fluid  translated  (with  its  pro- 
perties unaltereJ)  through  the  circulating  sys- 
tem into  the  renal  passages.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  narratives  of  cases  of  "  ab- 
sorbed empyema"  (with  elimination  of  pus,  in 
substance,  through  the  kidneys,)  are,  without 
the  test  of  actual  examination  of  the  kidneys, 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  —  Cotunnius^  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine  or  a  dropsical  patient,  whose 
anasarca  was  rapidly  diminishing  under  the 
use  of  diuretics,  by  supposinff  it  due  to  the 
direct  passage  of  the  serous  fluid  through  the 
kidneys.  But  he  had  not  established  the  ab- 
sence of  albumen  from  the  urine,  before 
diuresis  set  in ;  M.  Rayer  (as  also  we  our- 
selves), avoidinj^  this  source  of  error,  has 
failed  in  deteqtmg  albumen  in  urine,  passed 
concomitantly  with  the  disappearance  of  drop- 
sical effbsion,  whenever  the  fluid  had  pre- 
viously been  free  from  that  principle. 

Secondly  :  Albuminuria  from  morbid  states  of 
the  genito-urinary  organs.  (I.  Functional?) 
On  the  presence  of  albumen  in  cases  of  simple 
hematuria  it  is  only  necessary  to  obi^erve,  that 
the  albuminuria  rarely  persists  for  more  than 
a  few  days  after  the  discharge  of  blood-disks 
has  ceased  ;  concerning  its  appearance  in  dia- 
betic urine,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  speak.  (See  Sugar.) — The  urine  of  healthy 
individuals  may  become  albuminous  for  a 
short  while  (tor  instance,  four-and-twenty 
liours,^  after  airect  or  indirect  excitement  of 
the  unnaiy  passages.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
of  being  right  in  ascribing  the  action  of  certain 
articles  of  food  and  medicinal  agents  to  such 
intermediate  irritation  of  the  kidneys ;  it  is 
perhaps  equally  tenable  that  an  altered  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is,  in  these  cases,  the  direct 
cause  of  the  excretion  of  albumen  with  the 

*  De  Ischiade  Nervosa  Comment  Yieniue,  1770, 
p.  30. 


urine.  Dr.  Christison*  "has  occasionally 
known  a  temporary  albuminous  impregnation 
produced  in  healthy  individuals  by  eating  freely 
cheese,  pastry,  and  such  other  indigestible 
articles  as  are  known  to  have  in  seneral  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  usual  solid  mgredients 
of  the  urine,  and  occasioning  a  large  deposit 
of  lithic  acid  and  lithate  of  ammonia."  We 
agree  with  M.  Martin- Solon  f  that  when  such 
consequences  follow,  individual  predisposition 
must  be  admitted  to  exist  Dr.  Christison  has 
repeatedlv  seen  the  same  condition  of  the  urine 
induced  for  a  time  (and  we  have  ourselves  had 
cognisance  of  the  same  fact)  by  the  action  of  a 
cantharides  blister,  when  it  excited  symptoms 
of  renal  irritation.  —  That  hyperaemia  of  the 
kidney  of  the  simple  kind  may  produce  albu- 
minuria, was  very  strongly  maintained  by  M. 
Martin- Solon,  on  the  evidence  of  cases  which 
wanted  but  the  test  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tion to  render  them  conclusive  :  the  valuable 
experiments  of  Mr.  Robinson  give  full  war- 
ranty to  the  opinion.  (2.  Organic,) — It  may 
be  considered  as  yet  undetermined  clinically, 
whether  the  urine  becomes  albuminous  in 
cases  of  simple  nephritis  unattended  with  any 
of  the  anatomical  changes  peculiar  to  **  Bright*s 
disease ;"  if  it  does  so,  the  impregnation  is  not 
constant,  and  is  slight  in  amount.  { —  The 
connection  of  albuminuria  with  the  disease  of 
the  kidney  described  by  Dr.  Bright  is,  on  the 
contrary,  after  much  disputation,  thoroughly 
establisiied.  While  the  error  of  supposing 
mere  albuminous  impregnation  pathognomonic 
of  that  afl^ction  is,  on  the  one  naod,  perfectly 
understood  ;  on  the  other,  the  great  import- 
ance of  permanent  albuminous  impregnation, 
as  a  sign  of  the  disease,  is  recognised.  We 
have  never  ourselves  seen  a  case  of  Bright's 
disease  in  which  the  urine  was  permanently 
free  from  albumen  § ;  but  the  amount  to  which 
it  is  present  is,  of  course,  extremely  variable ; 
we  have  frequently  treated  cases  in  which  the 
coagulation  was  so  complete,  that  not  a  single 
drop  of  fluid  escaped,  when  the  test-tube  was 
turned  upside  down  after  ebullition. — On  the 
various  affections  of  the  urinary  passages 
causing  impregnation  subsequently  to  the  act 
of  secretion  (e,g,  pyelitis),  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell ;  of  albuminuria  depending  on  ence- 
phaloid  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  we  have 
spoken  in  another  work.|| 

Thirdly  :  Albuminuria  from  accidental  adnwc» 
ture  of  genital  products.  The  urine  becomes 
impregnated  with  semen  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances.     The  secretion  of  the  testes 

*  On  granular  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys, 
p.  86, 1839. 

t  De  rAlbuminuriey  1888. 

X  Becquerel  (Semeiologie  des  Urines)  found  a 
Uttie  albumen  in  the  urine  in  one  of  five  cases  of 
simple  nephritis. 

§  Dr.  Graves  (Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
No.  be)  maintains  that  the  renal  alteration  may, 
however,  exist  without  albumen  appearing  in  the 
urine,  —  an  idea  to  be  explained  probably,  by  the 
occasional  temporary  disappearance  of  that  principle 
(as  we  have  more  than  once  seen)  even  in  cases 
pretty  rapidly  tending  to  a  fatal  issue. 

II  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cancer,  p.  886. 
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•scapes  into  the  urethra  Id  certain  cases  of 
panujsis  and  in  habitual  spermatorrhoBa ;  and 
when  the  bhidder  is  evacuated  shortly  after 
coitus  (more  especially  in  persons  having  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra)  its  contents  carry  with 
them  a  certain  quantity  of  seminal  fluid.  We 
doubt  that  the  prostatic  secretion  alone  (the 
fiMTt  has  certainly  not  been  proved)  leads  to 
distinct  albuminuria.  Leucorrhoeal  and  cata- 
menial  discharges  produce  it. 

Fourthly  :  Albuminuria  from  a  doubtful  cause, 
Cotunnius*,  Cruickshankf,  Nystenj:,  Andral, 
Rayer,  Martin- Solon,  Becquerel,  and  we  our- 
selves, have  finind  that  the  urine  may  contain 
a  variable  quantity  of  albumen  durine  the  pro- 
gress of  acute  diseases  —  a  fiict  whidi  is  now 
matter  of  fiuniliar  clinical  observation.  M. 
filartin-Solon  shows  that  the  impregnation 
occurs  in  about  -J^h  of  all  cases ;  this  ob- 
server at  one  time  held  that  the  occurrence 
was  of  **  crilicar*  signification,  an  opinion  he 
has  since  correctly  relinquished. —  In  certain 
chronic  diseases,  unattended  with  any  organic 
alteration  of  the  kidneys,  the  occasional  oc- 
currence of  albuminuria  has  been  positively 
established :  in  disease  of  the  heart  by  Dar- 
walls.  Forget  ||,  and  Martin-Solon ;  in  bron- 
chitis and  diseEise  of  the  intestines  by  the 
latter  observer ;  in  aneurism  of  the  ventral 
aorta  by  Dr.  Morrison  Y ;  in  phthisis  by 
Toulmouche*^,  and  by  ourselves,  temporarily. 
Of  the  habUual  occurrence  of  albumen  'm  gouty 
urine,  the  evidence  is  insufficient.  Becquerel 
found  it  in  seven  of  eighteen  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  depending  rather  upon  the  acute 
type,  than  upon  the  nature,  of  the  disease. 
—  In  the  exanthemata,  albuminuria  depends 
on  simple  renal  congestion  (resulting  from  the 
inaction  of  the  skin)  ;  or  (especially  in  scarla* 
tioa)  on  the  supervention  of  a  form  of 
"  Bright's  disease,"  characterized  by  abundant 
accumulation  of  epithelium  in  the  tubules. 

The  taBva  is  another  secretion  which,  con- 
taining albumen  in  extremely  small  ^antity 
in  the  natural  state  (not  more  than  1.5  m  1000 
parts),  becomes  apparently  impregnated  with 
that  substance  somewhat  abunaantly  in  certain 
morbid  conditions.  Simon  f  f  found  7.77  per 
1000  in  the  fluid  discharged  in  ptyalism. 
However,  the  elaborate  analyses  of  Dr. 
Wright :(:(  show  that  this  excess  of  albumen 
is  not  a  constant  phenomenon  ;  in  a  case  of 
ptyalism  he  found  the  albumen  reach  only  0.6 
per  1000,  and  in  three  other  forms  of  morbid 
saliva  analyzed  by  him  (fatty,  sweet,  and 
bilious),  the  quantity  of  albumen  equalized 
the  average  in  the  fatty  variety  only. 

The  noecU  has  been  found  to  contain  albu- 

•  Op.  cit  p.  81. 

f  Rollo  on  Diabetes,  p.  444 

I  R^cherchee  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Pathologiqaes, 
p.  253.     1811. 

§  Cyclop.  Pract  Med.  art  Dropsy. 

I  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  voL  v.  p.  609.  (two 
ca«a.} 

J  Dub.  Med.  Joomal,  No.  xxxvi    1838. 
*  Gazette  M^  de  Paris.    Fevrier,  1839. 
ft  Op.  cit.  voL  iL  p.  10. 

tt  Medical  Times,  or  Dcr  Speichel  in  Physiol. 
Diagnost  and  Therap.Beziehtuig,  1844. 


men  by  Anselmino  in  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever. 
Stark,  asserts  that  albumen  may  be  detected 
in  this  excretion  in  ^  gastric,  putrid,  and  hectic 
diseases,  and  also  on  the  approach  of  deatli, 
in  consequence  of  the  abnormal  solution  of 
the  solid  constituents.'*  Simon  *"■  failed  in  de- 
tecting any  certain  indications  of  albumen  in 
the  sweat  of  a  person  in  the  colliquative  stage 
of  phthisis. 

{b,)  Albumen  retained. — That  granular  par- 
ticles of  protein-basis,  retained  within  the 
tissues,  are  some  of  them  albuminous,  seems  a 
very  admissible  proposition.  The  non- plastic 
protein-substance  mfiltrating  the  kidney  in 
certain  forms  of  £right*s  disease,  for  example, 
is  albuminous  rather  than  fibrinous  in  all  pro- 
babihty.  But  the  difficu  lt;r  of  positively  assign- 
ing their  species  to  protein-compounds,  espe- 
cially under  such  circumstances,  is  sufficiently 
well  known.  The  mechanism  of  albumen-pre- 
cipitation within  the  body  must  be  of  different 
character  from  that  by  which  it  is  eflTected 
without  the  frame,  —  at  least  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  agencies,  chemical  and  phy- 
sical, which  are  known  to  produce  precipi- 
tation of  albumen  removed  from  vital  influence, 
can  come  into  play  among  the  tissues. 

Albumen  appears  in  the  retained  and  non- 

Slastic  state  as  an  important  element  in  the 
uid  of  dropsies ;  to  avoid  repetition,  we  defer 
its  consideration  under  these  circumstances  to 
Part  II.,  where  dropsical  products  are  ex- 
amined. 

(B.)  Fibrin,  (a.)  In  the  secretions,— Thtit 
fibrin  should  occur  m  the  urine,  in  association 
with  the  other  elements  of  blood,  is  no  more 
than  must  be  expected  in  cases  of  hsemuturia. 
But  it  has  of  late  vears  been  found  that  fibrin 
sometimes  occurs  m  solution  in  that  excretion 
Independently  of  any  other  constituent  of  the 
blood.  Thus  Nassef  "  knew  a  Catholic  priest 
who  passed,  particularly  during  the  night,  a 
large  quantity  of  whitish  urine,  that  coagulated 
spontaneously  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
ailer  leaving  the  bladder,  and  often  indeed 
coagulated  in  the  bladder  itself.  The  patient 
experienced  no  debility.  On  analysis  the 
unne  was  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
fibrin,  but  no  blood-globules.**  There  were 
fdso  prismatic  crystals  of  triple  phosphate 

{>re8ent.  Zimmerman  {  has  particularly  fol- 
owed  up  this  subject,  and  afiorms  he  has  dis- 
covered fibrin  in  the  urine  in  endocarditis, 
pleuritis,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  rheumatic 
ophthalmia,  periosteitis  of  the  occiput,  and 
erysipelas  of  the  face.  Urate  of  ammonia  or 
uric  acid  was  sometimes  present.  The  fibrin^ 
he  presumes,  appeared  simply  as  an  excretion, 
sufficient  oxygen  not  having  been  taken  up  to 
decompose  it  into  its  organic  forms.  Zim- 
merman holds,  that  in  cases  of  coagulable 
urine  the  coagulation  will  be  found  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  fibrin  quite  as  often  as  of 
albumen,  —  a  proposition  which  appears  to  us 
utterly  inadmissible. 

•  Op.  cit  voL  ii.  p.  109. 
+  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Review,  voL  xx.  p.  75. 
X  Zva  Analysis  nnd  Synthesis  der  pseado-^las- 
tischen  Prozesse;  or,  Brit  and  For.  Rev.  loc  dt 
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{b,)  Fibrm  retained,  —  The  maiority  of  pro- 
tein-precipitates are  probably  fibrinous.  At 
least  spontaneous  coagulation  (a  quality  be- 
longing to  them  alone)  is  by  far  the  most 
readily  conceivable  cause  of  precipitation 
under  the  circumstances  now  pointed  at. 

Fibrin  occasionally  occurs  as  a  potential 
precipitate  in  the  fluid  of  dropsies,  a  fact 
which  will  be  further  considered  in  Part  II. 

(C.)  Casein  occurs  in  combination  with  fat 
in  so-called  "milky"  urine. 

(D.)  G/ohuUn  is  practically  unknown  (as 
distinguishable  from  the  other  protein-com- 
pounds) in  the  present  point  of  view  :  it  pro- 
bably forms  the  substance  of  some  granular 
precipitates. 

§  II.  Fat. —  Considered  in  respect  of  their 
ultimate  physical  elements,  the  varieties  of  fat 
(known  to  occur  as  morbid  products)  appear 
as  adipose  cells,  free-fluid  oil-globules  (olein); 
solid  fat  granules  (mainly  margarin) ;  groups 
of  stellate  crystals  (margarin  and  margaric 
acid)  ;  rhomboidal  plates  (cholesterin).  Fat 
may  likewise  be  incorporated  in  such  manner 
with  the  textures  as  to  be  only  chemically 
discoverable,— a  fact  often  lost  sight  of  in  the 
examination  of  morbid  appearances  :  phos- 
phuretted  fat  has  thus  (among  other  examples 
of  the  fact)  been  found  in  cancer.  Of  serolin 
as  a  new  product  nothing  is  known. 

Unhealthy  formation  of  fatty  and  oily  sub- 
stance is  of  almost  perpetual  occurrence.  The 
fat  produced  is  either  similar  (when  viewed 
with  the  naked  eye)  to  that  naturally  filling  the 
cells  of  adipose  tissue,  or  more  or  less  com- 
pletely dissimilar.  In  the^ri^  case  the  na- 
tural adipose  structure  is  simply  present  in 
excess,  whence  arise  local  or  general  obesUy^ 
fatty  injiltration  of  pm^ts,  and  lipomatoui  tU' 
mottrs.  In  these  conditions  there  is  little  more 
than  hypertrophy  or  excessive  secretion ;  and 
it  is  mainly  in  deference  to  usage  that  we  shall, 
in  another  part  of  this  article,  describe  lipoma 
as  an  adventitious  product.  In  the  second 
case  the  dissimilarity  of  the  fatty  material  to 
natural  fat,  or  the  new  situation  in  which  it 
appears,  gives  it  the  character  of  adventitious- 
ness.  Here  we  shall  find:  ^A)  certain  va- 
rieties of  fatty  infiltration  or  natural  or  of 
adventitious  structures ;  (B)  fatty  matters  ex- 
creted in  the  semi-fluid  state;  (C)  encysted 
fats ;  (D)  cholesteric  and  laminated  fats. 

(A.)  Fatty  infiltration,  (a)  Liver,  —  The 
existence  of  oily  matter,  as  one  of  the  natural 
constituents  of  the  liver,  long  since  proved 
chemically  by  Braconnot,  was  some  years 
since  established   with    the  microscope,  by 

2%.  89. 
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Gluge*,  and  more  recently  with  greater  pre- 
cision by  Mr.  Bowman  f ,  who  displayed  the 
position  of  the  oil-globules  in  the  elementary 
cells  of  the  healthy  organ.  Now  fatty  infil- 
tration mav  occur  from  superabundant  depo- 
sition of  tne  natural  oil,  or  firom  that  of  oily 
matter  differing  from  this  in  chemical  con- 
stitution. 

(1.)  The  liver,  when  "fatty,"  is  increased, 
in  some  cases  enormously,  in  size ;  its  rela- 
tions of  shape  remain  unaltered.  It  is,  by  far 
the  most  frequently  affected  equally  througli 
its  entire  substance  ;  but  we  have,  in  rare  in- 
stances, seen  the  infiltration  specially  impli- 
cating islets  of  the  organ  ;  its  colour  is  pale 
greenish  yellow  or  faded  leaf;  sometimes  but 
rarely  studded  with  reddish  points ;  its  elas- 
ticity destroyed  to  such  a  d^ree  that  it  pits 
on  pressure;  its  consistence  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  its  density  decreased  to  so  great  aa 
amount  that  slices  have  been  known  to  float 
in  water.  Very  rarely  is  this  condition  of  the 
liver  coexistent  with  other  morbid  changes  in 
its  substance ;  the  vessels  and  ducts  are  un- 
changed in  calibre  and  structure. 

The  fatty  nature  of  the  impregnation  is 
sometimes  obvious  on  the  most  superficial 
inspection  ;  the  hands  and  knives  brought  in 
contact  with  the  tissue  are  greased  ;  and  if  a 
thin  slice  be  placed  on  paper  and  exposed  to 
heat,  the  fatty  matter  melts  abundantly,  and 
oils  the  paper.  Oluge  was  the  first  to  show 
that  these  appearances  depend  upon  the  accu« 
mulation  of^  a  multitude  of  free  fat  globules, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  yellowish  granular 
matter,  probably  belonging  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  bile.  Mr.  !^wman  discovered 
the  precise  seat  of  the  morbid  deposition  to 
be  the  interior  of  the  elementary  liver-cells : 
"  instead  of  containing  a  few  minute  scattered 
globules,  the  nucleated  particles  are  gorged 
with  large  masses  of  it,  wnich  greatly  augment 
their  bulk,  and  more  or  less  obscure  their 
nuclei." 

-Fiig,  90. 


Nucleated  particles  from  the  heaUhy  hmnan  Uver, 

(After  Bowman.) 

a,  nuclei ;  6,  nucleoli ;  c,  fatty  globules. 


Nucleated  particles  from,  the  Kver  affected  with  fatty 
degeneration,    (After  Bowman.) 
a,  nuclei ;  6,  nucleoli ;  c,  c,  fatty  globules. 
We  believe,  however,  with  Mr.  Gulliver  J, 
that  in  this  morbid  state  fat  accumulates  "  in 
the  interlobular  fissures  and  spaces,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Kiernan,  or  at  least  around 
the  surface  of  the  lobules,  where  it  forms  a 
distinct  buff-coloured   boundary  to  each   of 
them.     The  ruddy-coloured  hepatic  lobules 
appear  to  diminish  in  size  as  the  paler  fatt^ 
substance  increases.     In  a  few  instances  it 
was  principally  seated  in  the  centre  of  tho 
lobules.**    Albers^  taught  that  the  fat  depo- 

*  Op.  cit  Heft  L    S.  126.  1838. 
t  Lancet,  January,  1842. 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvi  p.  96. 
Bust's  Magazin,  1889. 
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stkm  chiefly  takes  place  in  the  interiobular 
c^ular  membrane  which  has  first  undergone 
hypertrophy  :  he  confounded  cases  of  cirrhosis 
with  true  "fatty*  change. 

VauqcKlin  found  that  by  exposing  slices  of 
fiitty  liver  to  a  gentle  heat,  incapable  of 
causing  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  their 
composition,  as  the  mean  of  several  experi- 
ments, appeared  the  following  :  yellowish  con- 
crescible  oil,  0.45;  parenchyma,  0.19:  mois- 
ture, 0.36.  This  fat  unites  with  alkalies,  and 
forms  a  soft  soap  with  the  usual  properties. 
From  a  specimen  immersed  in  boiling  water 
by  Dr.Boiitock*,  a  quantity  of  oil  exuded, 
rose  to  the  surface,  and,  when  the  water 
cooled,  was  converted  into  a  hard  white  sub* 
stance,  physically  resembling  tallow.  It  be* 
gan  to  melt  at  8(r,  and  was  completely  fused 
at  about  ll(f ;  in  its  chemical  properties  it 
generally  re:$embled  tallow. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  condition  of  the  liver 
little  is  known.  The  fact  of  its  frequent  exist- 
ence in  France  in  phthisical  subjects,  already 
staged  by  Bayle  and  Laennec,  was  numerically 
proved  by  Louis.f  This  observer  found  fatt^ 
impregnation  of  the  liver  in  40  of  120  phthi- 
sical subjects,  in  9  only  of  230  persons  dying 
of  other  affections ;  he  also  discovered  that 
(uninfluenced  by  age)  its  paroportional  fre- 
quency in  males  and  females  is  as  1:4.  An- 
drall,  speculating  upon  these  facts,  suggests 
that,  inasmuch  as,  in  consequence  of  the  mor- 
bid state  of  the  lung,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
hydrogen  is  not  exiled  in  the  form  of  pul- 
monary aqueous  vapour,  this  element  is  sepa- 
rated in  excess  from  the  blood  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  liver,  and  there  helps  to  form 
fatty  matter.  Mr.  Bowman  surmises,  in  a 
siroilar  manner,  that  it  arises  from  excess  of 
carbon,  ^which  it  is  the  chief  office  of  the 
liver  to  throw  off  from  the  system,)  accumu- 
lating in  consequence  of  imperfect  respiration. 
But  these  conjectures  are  too  exclusive  in  their 
bearing.  Fatty  liver  occurs  in  non-phthisical 
subjects,  whose  respiration  is  naturally  per- 
formed .§  Explanations  of  this  class  obviously 
fiul  to  account  for  the  unequal  fre(|uency  of 
the  hitiy  change  in  the  phthisis  of  chmates  so 
closely  similar  as  those  of  Paris  and  London ; 
and  leave  unaccounted  for  the  greater  ten- 
dency of  phthisical  Frenchwomen  than 
Frenchmen  to  the  peculiar  change. 

(2.)  The  liver  we  have  described  is  the 
"  fatty  liver,"  per  endnentiam.  But  undue 
deposition  of  fot  forms  a  not  unimportant 
feature  in  other  morbid  states  of  the  gland.  In 
cirrhosis,  for  instance,  as  particularly  shown 
by  Gluge||,  Hallmannt,  and  Valentin**,  accu- 

*  Briffht*s  Hosp.  Rep.  voL  L  p.  114. 

f  De  la  Phthisid,  p.  115,  ed.  1. 

1  Anat.  PathoL  t.  iL  p.  598. 

I  Thii  condition  of  the  liver  is  comparativdyveiy 
rare,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  (Plwdcal 
DiagnosiB  of  Diseases  of  the  Longs,  p.  215.)  in 
the  phthisical  population  of  this  coontiy.  Of  the  nn- 
meroos  tuberculoos  subjects  we  have  opened  within 
the  last  four  years,  (1845,)  not  one  presented  this 
moibid  state  to  any  marked  amount. 

i  Op.cit 

%  De  drrfaosi  hepatis.    BeroL  1839. 

'*  Bepertorium,  1840. 


mulation  of  fot,  either  free  or  in  vesicles,  is  as 
perceptible  a  character  of  the  diiease,  as  obh- 
teration  of  the  ultimate  bile-radicles  and  blood- 
vessels and  atrophy  of  the  lobular  structure. 
But  we  do  not  believe,  with  Gluge,  either  that 
this  fat-deposition  is  the  solitary  element  of 
the  diseased  state  in  cirrhosis;  or  that  the 
**  fatty"  state  of  the  liver  ahready  described  (1) 
is  the  first  stage  of  cirrhosis.  On  the  other 
hand  there  can  be  no  question  that  the. true 
history  of  this  common  disease  is,  in  respect 
of  its  fatty  element' at  least,  yet  undetermined. 
(S.)  There  exists  a  third  form  of  fatty  condi- 
tion of  liver,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  but 
little  experience,  but  which  may  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  We  have  now  some  three  or 
four  times  found  minute  crystals  of  choles- 
terin  among  the  hepatic  cells,  (gathered  toge- 
ther in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  nuclei 
of  these  obscure,)  in  portions  of  the  gland,  of 
pale  fawn  tint,  flaccid,  tragile,  and  rather  greasy 
in  look  and  feel.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  gall- 
bladder was  greatly  distended  with  deep- 
coloured  but  quite  fluid  bile. 

(5.)  Pancreas, — The  proper  texture  of  this 
organ  is  sometimes  infiltrated  with  fat,  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  it  the  aspect  of  being  com- 
posed of  that  substance*, — a  condition  per- 
fectly distinct  from  that  of  mere  accumulation 
of  fat  between  its  lobules. 

(c.)  Mamma,  —  The  acini  of  the  mamma 
are  said  to  be  found  by  Dupu3rtren  similarly 
affected  ;  the  observation,  we  think,  requires 
repetition;  certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  in  fatty 
hypertrophy  of  the  organ  the  acini  continue 
distinguishable. 

({/.)  Kidney,  —  The  kidney  is  subject  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  fiuty  change,  which  have  been 
confounded  by  writers  under  the  general  title 
of  ''fatty  degeneration  or  transformation." 
Firsi :  in  certain  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  renal 
textures  dependent  on  cvst^formation,  or  on 
chronic  pyelitis  (either  of  calculous  or  simple 
inflammatory  origin),  abundant  accumulation 
of  fat  takes  place  in  the  cellular  tissue  sur- 
roundiiiff  the  kidney  and  underneath  the  cap- 
sule, and  encroaches  on  its  proper  substance. 
Secondly:  unnatural  development  of  fat  may 
take  place  amid  the  tissue  of  the  kidney  in 
connection  with  similar  atrophy,  sometimes 
perhaps  as  the  cause,  more  frequently  as  the 
effect  of  this  morbid  change.  Thirdly :  the 
kidney,  in  very  rare  instances,  acquires  the 
colour  and  many  of  the  properties  of  ^*  fatty 
Uver,"  greasing  paper,  &c.  In  a  remarkable 
case  recorded  by  M.  Pascal  f,  the  quantity  of 
oil  present  was  so  considerable  that  it  exuded 
from  the  orean  under  pressure,  almost  as  from 
a  sponge,  rfo  particular  symptoms  appear  to 
have  occurred  m  connection  with  this  state ; 
but  its  symptoms  and  minute  anatomy  both 
require  investigation.  Fourthly:  M.  Gluge  X^ 
some  years  since,  taught  that  one  variety  of 
alteration,  found  in  the  kidneys  of  persons  cut 
off  with  the  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease,  was 

*  Lobstein,  Anat  Path.  pL  ix.  fig.  1. 
t  Journal  Hebdomad.  2e  s^rie,  t.  xii.  p.  847. 
1888. 
X  Op.  cit    Zweites  Heft,  S.  180.    1841. 
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characterized  by  the  deposition  of  fat-globules 
in  the  cortical  substance.  Of  this  alteration 
he  recognises  three  degrees  or  stages.  In  the 
iirst,  deposition  of  free  fat-globules  occurs  in 
the  cortical  substance,  unattended  with  obvious 
change  in  the  tubuli  or  bloodvessels.  In  the 
second  stage,  deposition  of  yellowish  altered 
fat-globules  occurs  within  tne  tubuli  of  the 
cortical  substance;  the  bloodvessels  continue 
unaffected.  In  the  third  stage,  deposition  of 
peculiar  altered  fkt-corpuscles  takes  place  in 
rows  in  the  site  of  the  cortical  tubuli ;  these 
tubuli  being  themselves  destroyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  biliary  ducts  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced stage  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  More 
recently  G^.  Johnson*  has  given  a  character 
of  precihion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  relation- 
ship of  fat-deposit  to  the  morbid  changes  in 
Bright*s  disease.  He  finds  :  1.  that  the  epi- 
thelial cells  of  the  healthy  kidney  contain  oil 
to  a  variable  amount ;  2.  that  an  excessive 
increase  of  this  fat  constitutes,  primarily  and 
essentially,  Bright's  disease ;  3.  that  the  pres- 
sure of  this  fat  causes,  bv  a  simple  mechanical 
process,  the  presence  of  blood  and  albumen 
in  the  urine,  and  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  We 
are  here  simply  engaged  in  considering  the  fact 
of  fat  deposition  in  the  kidney,  and  cannot 
digress  into  a  discussion  on  the  anatomy  of 
Bright's  disease*  But  we  must  venture  to  add 
that  careful  oh«ervstion  has  shown  and  conti- 
nues to  show  us»  that  the  compound  state, 
known  as  Bright's  disease^  (renal  alteration,  al- 
buminuria, and  dropsy,  with  the  well-known 
train  of  secondary  morbid  conditions,)  may 
exist  without  any  undue  deposit  of  fat  in  the 
kidney  in  any  known  form  or  condition. 

(<?.)  Testicle.  —  The  testis  is  liable  to 
fatty  destruction,  the  fat  accumulating  in 
the  oil-globule  form  without  and  within  the 
tubules. 

(/)  Langs, — Of  fatty  accumulation  in  the 
lungs  little  is  known.  We  have  never  seen 
anv  condition  cognizable  by  the  naked  eye, 
'  referrible  to  such  alteration  of  structure ;  and 
have  not,  even  with  the  microscope,  discovered 
accumulated  fat  in  tubercular  lungs,  except 
amid  the  tuberculous  matter  itself  Under 
these  circumstances  we  have  regarded  the  lat  as 
appertaining  rather  to  the  tubercle /i^r#r,  than 
to  the  dise^ed  luns  ;  nevertheless  it  has  ap- 
peared to  us  that  fat  is  associated  in  larger 
proportion  with  tubercle  of  the  lung  than  with 
that  of  other  organs. 

M.  N.  Guillot  has  recently  informed  the 
French  Institute  f  that,  while  the  sura  of  fatty 
matters  contained  in  the  foetal  lungs  varies 
from  10  to  18  per  cent.,  it  falls  to  6  per 
cent,  on  the  establishment  of  respiration.  He 
further  conceives  he  has  ascertained  that  in  all 
affections  attended  with  temporary  or  perma- 
nent suppression  of  respiration  in  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  lung,  the  ratio  of  fat  increases 
in  the  impermeable  tissue.  The  natural  ratio 
of  fat  to  tissue  being  seldom  more  than  as 
10  :  100,    it    may  change  to  even  50  :  100. 

*  Med.  Ghir.  Transactioiis,  vol  xxix.  p.  1.  184C. 
t  Comptet  RtndoB,  Joillet,  1847. 


Had  the  author  made  these  deductions  from 
the  examination  of  phthisical  lungs  only,  the 
fatty  elements  of  tubercle  might  have  been 
supposed  to  account  for  the  excess  of  fat  in 
the  impermeable  tissue ;  but  he  affirms  that  in 
pneumonia  the  same  phenomenon  occurs. 

(g,)  Arteries  and  cardiac  vaives,  —  Of  these 
we  nave  already  spoken  (p.  87). 

{h.)  Muscles^  (I.)  Voluntary,  —  In  cases 
of  continued  inaction  the  musclea  become  in- 
filtrated with  fat :  a  fact  readilv  ascertainable 
in  those  of  paralyzed  and  of  rachitic  limbs.  In 
old  people  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  1(^ 
and  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi 
frequently  undergo  this  transformation.  It  is 
almost  constantly  observed  in  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding joints  which  are  the  seats  of  unre- 
duced (Ublocation;  and  may  be  seen  to  ac- 
company the  atrophy  produced  by  anchylosis 
or  other  causes,  and  in  the  case  of  old  ulcers 
which  have  for  a  length  of  time  interfered  with 
motion.  In  scurvv  the  muscles  sometimes 
undergo  a  similar  change. 

In  a  portion  of  muscle,  appearing  to  the 
naked  eye  totally  converted  into  fiit,  and 
weighing  13  drachms,  \\  drachms  were  com- 
posed of  muscle,  4  grains  of  gelatin,  all  the  rest 
of  fat.*  The  fact,  thus  chemically  shown,  that 
even  ho  the  most  apparently  perfect  cases  of 
disappearance  of  muscular  substance,  some  of 
this  remains,  is  fully  demonstrable  with  the 
microscope  also.  Between  and  upon  the 
muscular  fibres  and  within  the  sarcolemma  ap- 
pear fat  cells  and  firee  oil  globules.  Oluge  has 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  saline  crysuds  in 
rachitic  fatty  muscles. 

(2.)  Involuntary^ — Fatty  destruction  of  the 
hearths  substance  may  coexist  or  not  with  de- 
position of  fat  underneath  the  pericardium ; 
and,  as  Bizotf  has  shown,  has  no  connection 
with  superabundance  of  subcutaneous  fat :  in- 
deed this  is  true  of  the  entire  class  of  fiitty 
changes,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
deposition  of  fat  is  most  common  on  the  right 
side  of  the  organ,  in  the  ventricle  much  more 
than  the  auricle. 

In  these  cases  there  is  but  a  superfluity  of 
natural  fat,  which  encroaches  on,  and  renders 
sofl  and  atrophous,  the  proper  muscular  tex- 
ture. But  there  are  certain  forms  of  fatty 
change  in  which  the  muscular  element  itself 
is  the  seat  of  the  primary  disease,  where 
a  mottled  dull  yellowish  aspect  of  certain 
portions  of  the  organ  is  found  to  depend  on 
accumulation  of  oil-globules  within  the  sar- 
colemma. 

(i.)  TVmfoit.  —  Deposition  of  &t  occurs 
within  the  sheath,  and  amid  the  primitive  fibres 
of  the  tendons  of  paralyzed  limbs. 

(k,)  Nerves. —  The  same  statement  M)plies 
to  the  nerves  of  such  limbs.  In  cases  of  atro- 
phy of  the  optic  nerve,  fat  accumulates  within 
the  neurilemma. 

(/.)  Bones. — The  bones  become  infiltrated 

•  Cruveilhier,  Essai  aur  V Anat  Pathol,  tip.  186, 
1816. 
t  MAn.  de  la   Soc.  M^   d'ObservaUon,  t  i. 
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vidiftt  in  a  peculiar  form  of  atrophy*  of  their  associated  with  albuiDen,  in  some  cases  of 

proper  textore,  which  is  often  attended  with  Brisht's  disease,  in  saccharine  diabetes,  and 

fraikore.  The  latter  circumstance  distinguishes  in  the  so-called  chylous  urine :  and  there  are 

such  cases  from  those  of  ordinary  osteoma-  three  cases  on  record  ^by  Canubio,  Alibert, 

lacia,  wherein  (in  addition  to  other  characters  and  Graves)  in  which  Uie  fluid  was  actually 

not  belonging  to  the  present  head,  as,  for  in-  miUcy,  containing  fat  and  casein, 

stance,  disappearance  of  their  gelatin-dement,  (6.)  The  faeces  sometimes  contain  oily  and 

UiiUer,)  accumulation  of  free  oil  appears  as  tallowy-looking  matters  in   large  quantities, 

an  important  character.  The  circumstances  under  which  intestinal  dis- 

(m.)  Adveniitiotu  Products,  —  Numerous  charge  of  this  kind  occurs,  are  not  by  any 
adventitious  products  contain  fat  within  their  means  fully  understood.  Peculiar  functional 
proper  substance.  Thus  fat  is  a  very  frequent  derangements  of  the  digestive  process  are  suf- 
constituent  of  urinary  calculi,  and  of  various  flcient,  independently  of  organic  disease,  to 
concretions, — for  instance,  the  arterial  species,  produce  discharge  ch  the  kind,  whether  per 
In  deposits,  (as  the  typhous,  tuberculous,  and  anum  or  through  the  mouth.*  The  feces  in 
purulent,)  it  occurs  occasionally  in  great  abun-  diabetes  mellitus  are  remarkable  for  their  large 
dance  in  the  granule  and  oil-globule  forms ;  proportion  of  fat.  Dr.  Percy  found  this  prin- 
and  it  forms  a  constituent  of  no  mean  impor-  ciple  amount  to  16.16  per  cent,  of  the  dried 
tance  (though  an  accidental  one)  of  various  faeces  in  a  case  where  food  of  all  kinds  was 
growths.  Thus  in  fibroma  and  osteoma  the  taken.f  May  the  alleged  fact  that  grape- 
tote/  absence  of  fat  is  unusual ;  and  in  cancer  sugar  is  converted  into  butyric  acid  by  bile, 
fatty  matter  occurs  with  such  constancy  as  be  considered  to  eiplain  (or  at  least  to  illus- 
almost  to  take  rank  with  its  essential  elements,  trate)  the  occurrence  of  fat  in  these  faeces  ? 

(B.)  Fatiy  mattery  excreted  in  the  semi-fluid  Some  of  it  is  probably  derived  from  non- 

orfiuii  state, — (aj)  Fat  does  not  exist  natu-  digested  food. 

rally  in  appreciable  quantity  in  the  urine ;  in  (r.)  The  saBva  occasionally  contains  **  ad- 
certain  states  of  disease,  however,  oily  matter  ventitious  fatty  matter  and  fatty  add,"  accord- 
is  discharged  in  some  quantities  with  the  fluid,  ing  to  Dr. Wright  %  ;  he  found  so  much  as  3.9 
Simon  aiM  others  have  discovered  fat  in  the  of  these  principles  in  1000  parts  of  one  variety 
urine  of  persons  labouring  under  phthisis  and  of  morbid  saliva. 

tabes  mesenterica  ;  and  it  is  commonly  said  to  {d,)  The  sweat  is  said  to  contain  fat  in  the 

be  of  most  firequent  occurrence  in  diseases  at-  colliquative  hectic  state  ;  but  we  know  of  no 

tended  with  rapid  emaciation.    We  have  our-  analysis  satisfactorily  proving  the  point.  § 

selves  in  vain  sought  for  it  in  numerous  cases  (C.)  Encysted  fats, —  Fatty  matters  of  dif- 

of  phthisis  at  all  stages,  and  consequently  re-  ferent  kinds  occur  in  cysts.  The  chief  varieties 

nrd  its  presence  as  by  no  means  constant,  of  these  are  atheroma  (from  aOj^pa,  puitis) ; 

Dr.  Elliotson  relates  the  case  of  a  female  suf-  mcliceris  (from  met,  honey,  and  cera,  wax)  ; 

fering  from  biliary  calculi  who  passed  about  and  sieatoma  (from  criapy  fat);  so  cailed  re- 

the  third  of  an  ounce  of  oil  daily  with  her  spectively  from  their  pultaceous,  honey-like, 

urine -f- :  such  cases  are,  however,  not  to  be  and  suety  appearance.      The  roost  common 

regarded  without  suspicion.     Fat  occurs,  oc-  seats  of  atheromatous  and  meliceric  cysts  are 

casionally  at  least,  in  considerable  proportion  the  scalp  and  eyelids ;  the  new  matter  some- 

in  the  urine  of  females  aflected  with  puerperal  times  accumulates  in  tbe  sebaceous  follicles, 

fever.^     Heller  $  found  the  same  principle  in  One  peculiarity  of  the  fatty  matter  in  meli- 

three  cases  of  herpes  zoster.    Fat  also  exists,  ceris  and  atheroma  appears  to  be  the  absence 

of  containing  cells  —  the  frit  is  free.     Miiller 

*  Hie  frequent  aaaodstion  of  atrophy  with  fkt-  hence  presumes  that  the  cyst  is  formed  of  the 

depositioo  in  rarioas  organs  (Carswell,  Gluge)  is  thickened  walls  of  an  original  single  fat-cell, 

as  curious  as  it  is  posjtivdy  established ;  but  the  ..apparently  an  unnecessary  hypothesis.    Be- 

mode  of  connectioa  of  the  two  phenomena  has  not  . ,  *'*^*k^  c\    .k^-^  :-  «  »*«J«..io..  moffor  «#• 

been  folly  ascertained,  and  is  probably  not  con-  "t^es  the  fat,  there  is  a  granular  matter  of 

stantlr  nniform.    It  would  appear  rational  to  sap-  albummous  nature  m  these  masses, 

pose  that  the  ikt-prodoction  acts  most  commonly  as  Analyzed  by  Valentin  J|,  the  following  was 

the  caose  (mechanically)  of  the  atrophy  with  which  found  to  be  the  composition  of  this  encysted 

it  is  fboDd;  hot  (to  go  no  ftirther)  in  certain  atro-     ^^    matter  • 

phies  of  the  kidney,  the  latter  is,  if  not  the  cause,  A^i^*-*^.,                                            n  q«;o 

certainly  the  occasion  of  the  fonner.    Itisanotable         V^V?*^^", I—*: X"o?f 

Act  that  in  the  organ  which  undergoes  the  process  Elam  and  oleate  of  soda 3.216 

of  senile  atrophy  to  the  Idghest  amount ~ namely.  Stearin.. ••    0.222 

the  lung  — coexistent  fkt  is  not  found ;  at  least,  we  Albumen  and  potass  ;  chloride  1     |  ^rja 

have  »opght«w  it  uiis^ce«rfUlv  with  the  n^  of  sodium  and  lime J     *'^'^ 

^Sin^nS^Tpc^c^  K^t  ^^1S;S;  ^agulated  albumen L   5.923 

•Inded  detection.    Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  Water 88.715 

—fiw*  difficulty  in  determining  the  relationship  of  Steatomatous  matter  is  most  commonly  ac- 
atrophy  and  other  coexistent  morbid  changes  (as,  cumulated  in  the  ovaries,  between  the  vagina 
for  instance,  of  serum-accumulation  in  atrophy  of 
the  cQorolutions  of  the  brain  in  certain  insane  per- 
sons) is  met  with,  as  in  the  case  of  fat-deposition.  *  See  the  author's  work  on  Cancer,  p.  824. 

f  Med.  Chir.  Transi  vcd.  xviiL  t  Quoted  in  Simon,  toL  iL  p.  878. 

1  Boochaidat,  Jonm.  des  Connaiss.  M^cales,  I  Loc.  dt 

Aoat,  1848.  I  See  Simon,  op.  dt  voL  ii.  p.  110. 

§  Simon's  Chsndstry,  vol  iL  p.  320.  |  Repertoiinm,  1888,  p.  807. 
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and  rectum,  and  more  rarely  about  the  eyelids, 
scalp,  neck,  and  prepuce.  The  matter  itself 
is  homogeneous,  but  differs  in  consistence  in 
different  parts  of  the  cyst  —  it  may  be  almost 
fluid  in  some.  Dr.  Lever*  describes  a  cyst 
between  the  uterus  and  vagina  which  gave  out 
a  quantity  of  fluid  matter,  when  punctured, 
that  looked  like  "dripping"  when  cold.  In 
ovarian  cysts  steatoma  is  frequently  associated 
with  hair. 

(D.)  Cholestericfats. — Plates  of  cholesterinf 
are  frequently  found  in  the  fluid  of  hydrocele 
and  of  cysts  of  the  thyroid  gland.  RayerJ 
found  them  in  a  cyst  of  the  kidney,  in  a  sub- 
ject whose  aorta  contained  several  small  tu- 
mours a  little  above  the  bifurcation,  seated 
under  the  lining  membrane,  and  composed  in 
great  part  of  cholesteric  scales.  §  In  a  female 
who  lately  died  in  our  wards  with  obstructed 
bowels  from  stricture  of  the  rectum,  a  large 
cyst  lying  behind  the  right  psoas  muscle  con- 
tained cholesterin  in  athcromatous-looking 
patches  on  the  inner  surface  of  its  wall :  here 
It  was  undergoing  calcification. 

Cholesterin  has  been  found  in  scales  among 
pus  of  an  abscess  near  a  carious  tooth  ||,  and  of  ' 
an  abscess  near  an  anchylosed  joint.l  In  such 
cases  it  disappears  from  the  secreted  matters 
before  suppuration  ceases. 

Cholesterin  occurs  occasionally  in  various 
morbid  growths, —  for  example,  in  the  different 
varieties  of  cancer. 

Closely  allied  to  (if  not  sometimes  identical 
with)  cholesterin  in  chemical  constitution,  is 
a  fatty  product,  for  which  the  name  of  chole^ 
steatoma  has  recently  been  proposed  by  Miiller. 
This  substance  occurs  in  the  forms  of  {\)tv^ 
mourt ;  (2)  granules  ;  (3)  patches  ;  (4)  scales. 

(]).  Tumours  compost  of  this  material  are 
commonly  of  the  consistence  of  tallow ;  firmer 
than  the  brain  when  found  in  that  organ. 
They  are  not  lobulated,  but  frequently  mam- 
millated  on  the  surface ;  uneven,  with  a  gene* 
ral  tendency  to  roundness  ;  surrounded  with  a 
capsule  of  delicate  fibrous  structure ;  varying 
in  size  from  a  walnut  to  the  clenched  fist  and 
upwards.  Of  sixteen  recorded  cases  the  brain 
was  the  seat  of  the  tumour  in  seven ;  the  bones 
in  three;  the  utero-rectal  cellular  tissue  in 
two;  subcutaneous  cysts  in  three;  a  large 
cysto-sarcoma  of  the  breast  in  one. 

The  interior  of  the  mass  has  a  shining  white 
and  semi-transparent  aspect,  either  generally 
or  in  some  spots  only,  while  in  others  the  white 
colour  is  dull.  Miiller  found  that  the  substance 
shrinks  and  becomes  yellowish  by  desiccation. 
All  who  have  observed  it  descnbe  it  as  com- 
posed of  delicate  laminae,  for  the  most  part 

•  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxiii. 

t  Becquerel  and  Rodier  affirm  that  the  proportion 
of  cholesterin  in  the  blood  increases  in  persons  of 
both  sexes  fh)m  the  age  of  forty  to  fifty :  hence, 
perhaps,  the  greater  frequency  of  separation  of  this 
nit  in  old  people. 

I  Maladies  des  Reins,  t.  iii.  p.  541. 

I  See  also  Christison,  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 
Tof.  xxxiL  p.  278. 

II  Caventou,  Joum.  de  Pharmacie,  t.  xL  p.  463. 
1826. 

^  Nasse,  MuUer's  Arehiv,  1840,  Heft.  iii.  a  267. 
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arranged  concentrically,  and  easily  separated : 
it  is  completely  extra-vascular. 

The  laminae  and  the  matter  interposed  be- 
tween them  possess  different  structures,  (a.) 
The  laminae  consist  of  superimposed  strata  of 
cells,  rendered  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  or 
polygonal,  by  lateral  mutual  pressure,  resem- 
bling, except  in  size  (they  are  only  half  as 
large,  averaging  a  diameter  of  .00081  of  an 
inch),  the  ceUs  of  sheep's  fat  {fig.  91) ;  easily 


Fig.  91. 


PolvQontd  cdh  of  cholesteatoma  magnified  290  Hmes. 
(After  MUller.) 

separated  from  each  other,  transparent  and 
pale;  possessing  neither  nucleus  nor  central 
granules,  and  admitted  to  be  hollow,  rather 
from  the  analogy  of  sheep's  fat,  than  proved 
to  be  so  by  observation.  The  substance  form- 
ing the  cells  is  distinct  in  its  nature  from  fat, 
as  it  is  neither  dissolved  nor  deprived  of  its 
laminated  appearance  by  boiling  alcohol.  (6.) 
The  inter-laminar  matter  consists  of  crystals 
tabular  and  lamellar.  The  tabular  are  in 
greatest  abundance ;  generally  short,  broad, 
and  rectangular,  but  frequently  narrow  and 
riband-like,  and  probably  composed  of  pure 
cholesterin  (whicn  appears  unaer  the  micro- 
scope in  the  form  of  rhombic  tables),  as  acids 
and  alkalies  do  not  affect  them. 

The  lamellar  crystals  look  like  aciculae  of 
stearin  from  their  being  gathered  into  bundles  ; 
but  when  deposited  from  their  aethereal  secre- 
tion they  are  distinctly  lamellar,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends. 

(2.)  Granules.  —  We  agree  with  MUller  in 
believing  that  the  pearly  looking  globulen 
describ^  by  Cruveilhier  in  a  cancerous  growth 
of  the  testicle*  were  very  probably  composed 
of  cholesteatomatous  matter. 

(3.)  Patches. — Dupuytren  observed  patches 
of  this  substance  on  the  surface  of  a  urinary 
fistula ;  Miiller  a  stratum  of  it  covering  a  can- 
cerous ulcer  of  the  mamma. 

(4.)  Scales. — The  fluid  of  hydrocele  and  of 
tumours  of  the  thyroid  gland  frequently  con- 
tains scales  of  a  pearly  looking  matter,  some- 
times collected  abundantly  at  the  most  de- 
pendent part  of  the  cavity.  This  matter, 
commonly  believed  to  consist  of  cholesterin, 
is  not  always  so  composed.  Dr.  Bostock  \ 
found  it  essentially  different  from  adipocere 
and  from  cholesterin,  not  soluble  in  water  or 
in  alcohol,  but  partially  so  in  aether,  and  in- 
capable of  saponification  by  potash.  Miiller 
found  the  alcoholic  or  aethereal  solution  of 
the  tuberiform  variety  yielded  no  oil  on  eva- 
poration, but  a  fine  granular  fat,  probably 
stearin,    with    lanceolate    lamellar    crystab, 

•  An.  Path.  livr.  v.  tab.  i  fig.  2. 
t  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  xv.  p.  168. 
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haring  convex  edges  converging  to  a  point  at 
either  end^  as  before  referred  to. 

In  the  peculiar  softening  of  the  vitreous 
fanmoar  called  sparkling  synchisis,  the  spark- 
fii^  appearance  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  is 
8ud  (Bouisson)  to  depend  on  the  presence  of 
molecoles  of  cholestenn.* 

The  development  of  masses  of  chole- 
steatoma takes  place,  independentlv  of  blood* 
vessels  in  its  substance,  by  successive  genera- 
tions of  layers  of  cells,  each  layer  being 
removed  from  the  seat  of  its  formation  by 
that  following,  precisely  after  the  model  of 
epithelium.  The  cells  being,  as  far  as  ob- 
servation has  gone,  unprovided  with  nuclei, 
and  containing  no  sub-cells  in  their  interior, 
cannot  be  considered  capable  of  producing 
new  cells ;  the  seat  of  true  production  there- 
fore, as  long  as  the  mass  continues  to  enlarge, 
remains  unchanged  to  the  last. 

§  III.  Sugar.  —  In  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
system,  the  essential  nature  of  which  is  as  yet 
enveloped  in  obscurity,  starch-sugar  (identical 
in  all  properties  with  glucose  f)  accumulates 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  blood  to  be  easily 
detected  in  that  fluid  by  chemical  analysis. 
The  same  substance  impregnates  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions,  —  the  urine,  the  fseccs, 
the  perspiration :(,  the  expectoration },  and 
(as  is  inferrible  from  certain  experiments  ||) 
the  gastric  juice. 

In  this  disease  (known  as  saccharine  dia- 
hetes)  the  condition  of  the  urine  has  always 
clinically  attracted  the  chief  attention.  Not 
only  is  the  sugar  most  easily  discoverable  in  the 
urine,  but  this  fluid  is  otherwise  strikingly 
altered  in  qualities :  its  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  1028  to  1055 1 ;  while  its  amount  varies 
from  two  or  three  to  seventeen  pounds  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  connection 
of  albuminuria  with  diabetes  is  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Gk>tunnius  **  observed  long  since  that 
albumen  occasionally  occurs  in  diabetic  urine. 
Schonlein  states,  that  the  presence  of  sugar  is 
preceded  by  that  of  albumen,  the  latter  dis- 
appearing, while,  with  the  advance  of  the 
disease,  the  former  increases  in  quantity. 
Th^nard  and  Dupuytren,  observing  coagu- 
lability of  the  urine  occur  in  cases,  where  the 
fluid  had  been  excessively  abundant  and  sac- 
charine, regard  albuminuria  as  of  favourable 
augury.  M.  Rayerf  f  has  frequently  known 
the  change  (as  might  be  expected)  announce 
coming  dropsy.  Fat  sometimes  exists  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  diabetic  urine  to  render  it 
milky-looking. }{      The  once  popular  idea 

•  Banking's  Ketrospect,  vol.  vi.  p.  286. 

t  Th^nard,  Baver,  and  Bouchardat  formerly 
nuuntained  that  diabetic  urine  sometiines  cod  tains 
jm  iiunpid  sugar,  independently  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
the  sweet  variety  ;  but  later  observations  disprove 
the  existence  of  any  such  body  as  the  insipid  sugar. 

X  Nasse,  Bhem.  Corr.  Blatt.  No.  vi  1842. 

I  Frands,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  Feb.  12.  1847. 

J  Those  of  Mr.  M*Gregor ;  vide  note,  next  coL 

*I  The  specific  gravity  is  in  exceedingly  rare  cases 
not  laised  much  above  the  healthy  standard;  Dr. 
Prout  once  found  it  even  below  this  (1016). 

••  De  Iflchiade  Nervosa,  p.  81.  1770. 

tt  HaL  des  Bems,  t.i.  p.  151. 

Xi  Bayer,  in  L'Exp^ence,  t.  L  p.  664. 
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that  sugar  takes  the  place  of  urea  in  the  urine 
has  been  set  aside  by  Mr.  M'Gregor's  investi- 
gations, which  show  that  the  daily  discharge 
of  urea  may  throughout  not  only  equal,  but 
exceed,  the  healthy  average.  Deficiency  of 
urea  (which  sometimes  occurs)  can  only  be 
re^rded  as  accidental. 

various  theories  of  the  pathology  of  dia- 
betes have  been  started.  Those  ot  the  or- 
ganic class  (gastric,  renal,  &c.)  have  hitherto 
proved  inadequate  ;  the  most  accurate  investi- 
gations have  failed  to  establish  any  textural 
alteration  antecedent  in  develo|)ment  to 
sugar-accumulation  in  the  blood.  Doctrines 
of  the  chemical  class  are  in  one  point  of 
view  more  entitled  to  consideration.  Rollo 
originated  these  by  ascribing  the  disease  to 
mal-assimilation  in  the  stomach  —  to  decora- 
position  of  vegetable  food  into  sugar  through 
the  influence  of  morbid  gastric  juice.  Mr. 
McGregor's  experiments  proved  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  stomach  from  amyla- 
ceous substances*,  and  thus  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  demonstration  to  Rollo's  theory. 
Nor  can  more  modern  speculations  be  said 
to  have  done  much  else  ttian  to  have  shaped 
that  theory  to  the  principles  of  advancing 
chemistry.  Of  these  speculations  it  appears 
well  to  notice  two. 

In  the  first  of  these  the  argument  runs  as 
follows : — In  the  natural  state  of  the  digestive 
process  sugar  is  not  evolved  from  starchy  mat- 
ters, the  formation  of  that  substance  stopping 
at  what  may  be  called  the  dextrin  stage  :  and 
further,  the  economy  is  doubly  guarded  against 
the  passage  of  sugar,  used  as  food,  into  the 
secretions  :*  first,  by  a  power  on  the  part  of  the 
stomach  of  transforming  sugar  ;  and  secondly, 
by  a  similar  power  on  the  part  of  the  blood. 
Now  in  diabetes,  it  is  assumed,  both  these 
powers  are  lost ;  swallowed  sugar  is  not  con- 
verted ;  and  amylaceous  matters  are  carried 
beyond  the  dextrin  stage  of  transformation, 
and  changed  into  sugar.  But  this  doctrine  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  disease  appears  to  fall 
before  the  fiacts,  that  if  much  sugar  be  taken  in 
a  state  of  health,  (as  by  persons  indulging  in 
punch  to  any  amount,)  the  urine  is  distinctly 
found  to  contain  sugar :  nay,  even  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  sugar  has  been  detected 
(Buchanan)  in  healthy  blood  soon  after  a  meal. 

The  second  theory,  to  which  we  shall  refer, 
may  be  deduced  fi*om  the  following  document, 
kindly  supplied  to  us  at  our  request  by  our 
colleague  Professor  Graham. 

**  The  principal  conclusions  to  which  I  have 
been  led  by  a  comparative  examination  of  the 

♦  Feeding  a  diabetic  patient  upon  beef,  Mr. 
MKjregor  found  sugar  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
vomit^  immediately  after  a  meal,  and  concluded 
(a  notion  accepted  by  Berzelius  as  the  basis  of  his 
own  theon^)  tnat  the  protein-compounds  had  been 
converted  into  sugar.  The  true  explanation  of  the 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  in  this  disease  the  blood  con- 
tains so  much  more  sugar  than  natural,  that  a  cer- 
tain share  is  thrown  out  with  the  gastric  juice,  and 
is  of  course  discoverable  immediately  among  vomited 
food.  It  is  matter  of  doubt  with  the  best  chemists, 
whether  sugar  can  be  evolved  from  the  much  more 
closely  allied  substance,  &t. 
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ingesta  and  digesta  of  diabetic  patients,  con- 
tinued in  two  cases  daily  without  interruption 
for  several  months,  and  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time  in  several  other  cases,  are  as  follows: — 

"  The  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  found  in 
the  urine  never  exceeded  the  sugar  and  starch 
in  the  tood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  su^r  and 
starch  ot  the  food  were  accounted  for  in  the 
urine  to  within  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  quantity.  As  there  was  always  sugar 
besides  m  the  faeces  in  a  sensible,  although  not 
considerable,  quantity,  it  appeared  to  follow 
that  sugar  and  substances  convertible  in  the 
s^tomacn  into  sugar,  are,  m  diabetic  patients^ 
nearly  it  not  entirely  mcligestible;  that  is.  they 
pass  through  the  blood  without  being  burned 
and  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  as  they  are  in  a  healthy  state.  The 
idea  of  any  portion  of  the  saccharine  matter 
found  in  the  urine  being  formed  from  the  pro- 
tein or  azotized  portion  of  the  food  was 
entirely  excluded. 

*'  The  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  urine  has  a 
limit  which  it  cannot  exceed,  but  which  varies 
within  a  small  range  in  different  patients,  about 
4^  per  cent,  being  the  usual  maximum.  The 
volume  of  the  urine  comes,  therefore,  to  be  en- 
tirely governed  by  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  food. 

"  Although  sugar  escapes  oxidation  in  the 
respiratory  process  of  diabetic  patients,  alcohol 
is  entirely  consumed.  On  one  occasion  a  dia- 
betic  patient  swallowed  twelve  ounces  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  contained  in  a  quart  of  whisky, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  without  a  trace  of  it 
appearing  in  his  urine  or  other  excretions. 
Guro.flrabic  also,  taken  as  food  to  the  extent  of 
five  or  six  ounces  a-tlay,  did  not  cause  an  in- 
crease of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  was  probably, 
therefore,  digested.  Both  alcohol  and  gum  are, 
like  sugar,  pure  aliments  of  respiration. 

**  It  Is  well  known  that  in  the  air  expired  by 
man,  the  proportion  between  the  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  found  and  oxygen  deficient  is 
remarkably  uniform,  and  indicates  that  an 
excess  of  oxygen,  nearly  constant  in  amount, 
is  consumed  above  what  is  represented  by  the 
carbonic  acid,  due  of  course  chiefly  to  the 
oxidation  of  hydrogen.  An  amylaceous  diet,  in 
which  the  only  combustible  element  is  carbon, 
tends  to  reduce  this  disproportion,  while  an 
animal  diet  increases  it.  1  therefore  expected 
to  find  a  deficient  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  expired  air  of  a  diabetic  patient  confined 
to  an  animal  diet ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  ; 
the  proportion  proved  to  be  perfectly  normal . 
This  implies  a  considerable  waste  of  azotized 
food, — that  even  the  protein-compounds  are 
only  partially  digested  in  the  system  of  a 
diabetic  patient.  The  assimilating  power  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  be  generally  deficient," 

According  to  Mr.  Graham,  then,  the  disease 
is  to  be  understood  thus  : — In  consequence  of 
deficient  oxidation  of  sugar  in  the  respiration- 
process,  that  substance  (which  in  the  natural 
state  of  things  is  burned  off  as  quickly  almost 
as  it  mixes  with  the  circulating  fluid)  accumu- 
lates to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  blood, 
and  its  elimination  from  this  fluid  is  partially 


effected  through  the  secretions,  especially  the 
urine.  This  is  a  most  plausible  ana  clear  view 
of  the  chemical  mechanism  of  siwar-ditease ; 
but  a  qtiid  ignolum — the  cause  of  the  deficient 
oxidizing  power  —  remains  in  the  back-ground, 
mysterious  and  impenetrable. 

Class  II. — Plastic  Products. 

This  class  includes  all  products  possessed  of 
organized  arrangement,  whether  their  structure 
be  of  a  nidimentary  or  advanced  kind;  we 
shall  distinguish  them  by  the  term  Formations. 
Formations  are  themselves  separable  into  two 
very  distinct  sub-classes;  —  the  one  in  which 
the  formation  depends  for  continued  existence 
upon  the  immediate  and  direct  access  of  nutri- 
tious matter  from  the  blood  of  the  parent  or- 
ganism {BUutemal  Formations) ;  the  other  in 
which  the  vitality  of  the  formation  is  not 
dependent  upon  such  direct  access  (Germ' 
Formations  or  Parasites),  While  the  products 
referrible  to  these  two  subclasses  differ  in 
their  structural  characters,  in  their  properties, 
in  their  vital  actions,  and  in  their  influence 
on  the  organism  containing  them,  they  are  no 
less  distinct  in  their  mode  of  ori^n.  Those 
belonging  to  the  one  sub-class  originate  in  a 
structureless  fluid  or  blastema  ;  those  belonging 
to  the  other  spring  from  a  germ.  And  the 
distinctive  attributes  of  the  two  sub^classes  may 
in  the  most  concise  manner  be  put  thus: — 

Sub-Class  I. — Dependent  existence  ;  origin 
from  a  blastema. 

Sub-Class  II.  —  Independent  existence  ; 
origin  from  a  germ. 

SUB-CLASS  I. — BLASTEM AL   FORMATIONS. 

The  structureless  fluid  just  referred  to  is 
termed  blastema  (from  fiKcurroCy  a  germ)  in 
consequence  of  its  being  the  germinal  material 
from  which  certain  formations  are  evolved  ; 
and  likewise  ct/toblastcma  (tcvros,  a  cell),  lie- 
cause  an  essential  process  in  that  evolution  is 
the  generation  of  cells. 

The  source  of  this  material,  as  of  the  forma- 
tive material  of  the  natural  elements  of  the 
organism  is  none  other  than  the  circulating 
fluid  —the  blood.*  But  there  are  three  possible 
forms  in  which  the  blood  may  be  supposed  to 
furnish  the  germinal  material  in  question.  First, 
the  blood  in  substance  may  itself  constitute 
blastema  ;  secondly,  some  of  the  elements  of 
the  blood,  unaltered  in  properties,  may  con- 
stitute blastema ;  and,  thirdly,  some  of  those 
elements  altered  in  properties  may  constitute 
blastema. 

Now,  analogy  is  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  the  flrst  of  these  possible  cases  :  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  natural  structure  being  evolved 
from  the  blood  as  a  whole.  But  arguments 
founded  on  analogy  are  valueless,  if  at  variance 
with  the  results  of  direct  and  satisfactory 
observation.  As  matter  of  experience,  then, 
does  blood  in  substance,  unaltered  in  apparent 
physical  properties,  and  either  retained  within 

*  Of  the  chyle  and  l;piph,  as  suppliers  of  blaste- 
mal  elements,  nothing  is  known  practically. 
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or  extravasated  from  the  vessels,  ever  act  as  a 
blastema  for  cell-evolution  ?  John  Hunter,  as 
b  well  known,  held  that  extravasated  blood 
was  capable  of  organization  (by  which  term  he 
meant  vascularization)  ;  but  his  statements  do 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  the  masses,  as- 
sumed by  him  to  be  simple  coagula,  were  not 
10  point  of  fact  more  or  less  extensively  mixed 
with  ooagulable  lymph,  or  inflammation-exuda- 
tion. Others  have,  however,  endeavoured  to 
give  support  and  greater  precision  to  the  views 
of  Hunter.  Mr.  Dairy raple*,  some  time  since 
examining  a  coagulum  (mjected  by  Mr.  Busk) 
seated  between  the  tibia  and  its  periosteum  in 
a  scorbutic  patient,  found  its  substance  per- 
meated by  vessels,  which  he  judged  to  be  of 
new  formation.  The  form,  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, and  general  characters  of  these  vessels, 
(as  we  have  ourselves  seen,)  seem  to  justify 
the  idea  that  they  are  really  new  formations  ; 
but  no  proof  that  exudation -blastema  may  not 
have  be«n  present  amid  the  extravasated  blood 
b  adduced  by  their  describer.  More  recently, 
Mr.  Dalrjinple'l',  not  content  with  ascertaining 
the  &ct  of  vascularization  of  scorbutic  coagula, 
has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  progress  of  cell- 
development  in  the  substance  of  such  coagula. 
But  if  vascularization  exbted,  the  humbler  grade 
of  organiication,  signified  by  cell -production, 
was  to  be  expected  ;  and  the  new  observations 
of  Mr.  Dalryrople  do  not  remove  the  objection 
which  in  this  point  of  view  may  be  made  to  the 
old.  Still  these  observations  show  very  satb- 
fiurtorily  that  the  presence  of  blood  m  sub- 
stance wOl  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  cell- 
evolution  and  of  vascularization,  when  the 
other  conditions  of  its  accomplishment  exbt.:^ 
In  describing  Hsmatomata,  further  on,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  question  ; 
the  reader  may  refer  abo  to  our  observations 
on  Softened  Fibrin  in  the  article  on  Pus. 

Secondiyy  the  blood-elements  comprised  un- 
der the  title  of  liquor  sanguinis,  tUghtfy  modi- 
fied in  their  relations  of  quantity  and  in  their 
vital  tendencies,  are  capable  of  constituting 
morbid  blastema.  By  changes,  such  as  these, 
b  educed  from  the  blood  the  fluid  called 
coagalable  lymph,  the  nature  of  which  will 
her^fter  be  more  fully  considered. 

Tfttrdly^  certain  elements  of  the  blood,  more 
or  less  deeply  modified  in  essentbl  properties, 
form  the  most  common  species  of  blastema. 
And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  modification 
referred  to  ?  Is  it  physical,  chemical,  or 
simply  potential  ? 

(a.)  As  far  as  observation  goes,  the  modifi- 
cation b  not  of  physical  character.  Formations 
the  most  various  (just  as  natural  textures  the 
most  various)  spring  from  biastemata  having 
the  same  physical  qualities. 

(b,)  Of  the  chemcal  constitution  of  biaste- 
mata at  the  moment  of  production,  nothing  is 
known  from  actual  experiment ;  but  that  it  is 
(setting  aside  its  saline  ingredients)  albumino- 
fibrinous  maybe  admitted  as  matter  of  inference 
from  the  source  and  mode  of  its  production. 

•  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  xxilL  p.  205. 1840. 
+  Med.  CWr.  Trans.  voL  xxviL  p.  70. 1844. 
X  See  the  author's  work  on  Cancer,  p.  61. 
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Scarcely,  however,  have  these  biastemata  be* 
come  the  seat  of  cell-evolution  than,  as  b  fully 
establbhed,  their  chemical  composition  varies 
very  materially  ;  while  the  resulting  mass  is  in 
some  instances  essentially  composed  of  albu- 
mino-fibrinous  elements,  in  others  it  b  of  fatty 
nature ;  in  yet  others  it  yields  gelatin.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  the  chemical  dif- 
ference detected  in  any  two  given  morbid  for* 
mation*  has  existed  in  their  blasteroal  fluid  ab 
origine,  or  been  effected  in  connection  with 
the  process  of  cell-germination.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  information  on  the  point,  it  is 
natural  to  apply  for  its  elucidation  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  healthy  nutrition.  Now,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  nalurnl  iiuuet,  compounds  of 
various  chemical  constitutions  spring  into  ex- 
istence in  close  juxtaposition  from  the  same 
blastemal  fluid.  And  this  diversity  of  che- 
mical combination  is  certainly  connected  in 
some  way  or  other  with  the  presence  of  cells  : 
for  one  of  these  vesicles  (while  the  wallt  of 
all  are,  as  far  as  is  known,  of  prottin-basis) 
may  be  shown  to  have  fat  for  its  contents^ 
another  pigment,  another  a  protein-compound, 
&c. ;  whereas,  previously  to  the  occurrence  of 
cell-evolution,  no  such  chemical  distinctions 
could  be  establbhed  within  the  blastema. 
Chemical  changes  and  cell-evolution  are  then 
connected  ;  but  in  what  manner  ?  Conceiv- 
ably in  one  or  other  of  two  ways :  the 
development  of  cells  may  be  ( 1 )  a  mere  coin- 
cidence with  the  generation  of  new  chemical 
compounds,  or  (2)  it  may  be  its  cause. 
1.  That  it  b  a  mere  coincidence;  in  other 
words,  that  the  cells  are  passive,  and  the  blas- 
tema itself  fl/on^  active  in  the  chemical  changes, 
cannot  be  admitted  ;  all  analogy  is  against  it. 
Thus  the  importance  of  yeast-cells  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  fermentation  is  too  obvious  to  be 
denied  even  by  those,  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  view  of  Schwann  that  those  phenomena 
cannot  occur  at  all  in  fermentable  matters, 
unless  through  the  influence  of  cells.  2.  Cell- 
action  then  must  have  iome  influence  as  the 
cause  of  the  chemical  changes,  and  may  by 
possibility  be  their  (a)  sole  or  (fi)  their  partial 
cause. 

(o)  Supposing  the  cells  the  sole  agents, 
we  must  admit  that  their  solid  constituents 
(wall  and  nucleus)  in  virtue  of  an  inherent 
faculty  (the  so-called  metabolic  force)  form 
new  compounds  out  of  the  homogeneous 
matter  surrounding  them,  this  matter  being 
chemically  passive  in  the  changes  occurring. 
Thb  was  Schwann's  view,  and  he  grounded 
it  on  the  analogy  of  the  alleged  necessity  for 
the  presence  of  cells  as  a  condition  sine  qua 
non  of  fermentation  in  fermentable  matters. 
But,  as  Henle  has  urged,  the  influence  of  cells 
is  here  exaggerated  ;  cases  are  not  wanting 
in  which  organic  matters  undergo  chemicsu 
change  through  the  sole  agency  of  heat  or 
acids,  independently  of  the  evolution  of  cells. 
And,  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  progress  of 
some  fermentations,  yeast-cells  not  only  do 
not  germinate,  but  actually  disappear,  as  in 
the  instance  of  a  fermenting  solution  of  pure 
sugar.     (0)  It  would  appear  probable,  tnen, 
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for  this  reason  that  chemical  change  is  in 
some  measure  worked  out  by  (and,  infer- 
entially,  that  chemical  differences  exist  ab 
origine  in)  blastemata  themselves ;  but,  even 
thus,  the  cells  must  have  an  influence  second- 
ary only  in  time,  not  in  importance.  Like  all 
membranes  placed  between  fluids  of  different 
nature  (the  surrounding  fluid  and  that  con- 
tained within  them),  the  cell-wall  must  be  the 
seat  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  and  the 
chemical  result  must  be  regulated,  on  the  part 
of  the  cell,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  mem- 
brane or  cell-wall  to  be  permeated,  but  by  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cell. 

(c.)  That  the  joo/«i/irt/ qualities  of  different 
blastemata  differ  is  perfectly  obvious ;  exist- 
ences (such  as  cancer,  pus,  tubercle)  must  be 
formed  from  materials  endowed  with  different 
vital  tendencies.  Concerning  the  nature  and 
essence  of  this  potential  difference  nothing  is 
known  with  certainty.  As  respects  the  pro- 
cess by  which  its  own  special  character  is 
impressed  on  each  blastema,  and  the  locality 
in  which  that  process  is  accomplished,  three 
cases  are  possible  :  either  the  special  character 
is  given  while  the  elements  of  the  blastema 
are  still  circulating  with  the  blood  ;  or  while 
those  elements  are  undergoing  filtration 
through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  ;  or  at  both 
these  periods.  Now,  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  filtration  process  exercises  some  in- 
fluence of  the  kind  under  consideration,  yet  it 
is  next  to  certain  that  the  main  influence  is 
exercised  on  the  blastemal  elements  within  the 
vessels  by  the  constitutional  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual, —  that  upon  this  constitutional  state, 
and  not  upon  any  local  process  whatsoever, 
mainly  depends  the  issue  of  a  blastema, 
whether  it  shall  be  evolved,  for  instance,  into 
cancer  or  fibrous  tumour,  pigment-cells  or  pus, 
fat  or  enchondroma. 

The  blood  being  the  source  from  which 
blastema  is  derived,  there  are  three  distinct 
situations  in  which  it  may,  a  priori,  be  sup- 
posed to  undergo  evolution  mto  structure : 
(a.)  within  the  vessels :  (h,)  in  the  substance 
of  the  vascular  walls :  (c.)  outside  the  vesseb. 
Whether  evolution  does  occur  in  all  these 
situations  requires  to  be  examined  into. 

(a.)  Certain  adventitious  formations  are 
unquestionably  found  occasionally  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  veins,  and  their  presence  can  only 
be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  as 
the  result  of  the  absorption  and  subsequent 
germination  of  certain  elements  of  growths 
pre-existing  elsewhere,  or  of  primary  evolution 
of  blastema  which  had  never  escaped  from  the 
vessels.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  intra- venous  Forma- 
tions are  produced  by  evolution  of  absorbed 
elements;  but  it  appears  probable  that  they 
may  sometimes  spring  from  retained  or  wow- 
exuded  blastemal  elements.  It  is  true,  the 
embryonic  production  of  a  fragment  of  natural 
tissue  withm  the  vessels  is  an  anomaly  of 
nutrition  of  which  no  example  has,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  witnessed ;  analogy  is  conse- 
quently opposed  to  the  admission  of  a  germi- 
nating force  in  non -exuded  blastema.     It  is 


likewise  true  that,  in  respect  of  the  simplest 
form  of  blastema  (the  inflammatory)  escape 
from  the  vessels  appears  essential  to  evolu- 
tion as  a  general  fact ;  nevertheless,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  inflammation-products  are 
evolved  within  the  vessels  in  cases  of  arteritis 
and  phlebitis,  and  in  the  healthy  state  epithe- 
lium is  constantly  being  produced  on  the 
internal  vascular  surfaces.  Hence  the  possi- 
bility of  retained  blastema  germinating  withia 
the  vessels  must  be,  at  least  provbionaHy, 
conceded ;  and  such  germination  may  be 
imagined  most  readily  to  occur  where  pecu- 
liarities of  texture  interfere  (as  in  structures 
of  the  erectile  class)  with  the  process  of 
exudation.* 

(6.)  Nodules  of  adventitious  structure  have 
sometimes  been  met  with  in  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  the  parietes  of  the  veins.  The  locali- 
zation of  these  nodules  becomes  intelligible  on 
the  supposition  either  that  blastema,  furnished 
by  the  blood  circulating  in  their  interior,  has 
germinated  during  the  process  of  filtration 
through  the  vascmar  coats  ;  or  that  the  bbis- 
tema  was  originally  supplied  by  the  vasa  vaso- 
rum.  The  fact  that  the  nodules  in  question 
have  been  principally  met  with  in  veins  of  a 
certain  size  (where  exudation  does  not  habitu- 
ally occur)  makes  it  probable  that,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  vasa  vasorum  are  the  source 
of  supply. 

(c.)  But  both  localities,  so  far  considered, 
are  rare,  though  possible,  seats  of  germination ; 
hence  it  follows  directly  that  the  common  site 
of  the  phenomenon  must  be  outside  the 
vessels,  and  indirectly  that  the  process  of 
filtration  through  those  tubes  is  commonlv  a 
necessary  element  in  the  generation  of  a  blas- 
tema apt  for  evolution.  Hence  it  is  that 
exudation  fluid  has  been  emploved  as  a  sv- 
nonym  of  blastema  in  general.  Now  the 
possible  p6sitions  outside  the  vessels  are :  — 
the  intervascular  interstices  of  the  various 
tissues  and  organs ;  the  firee  (or  Eub-epithe- 
lial)  surfaces,  mucous,  serous,  and  cutaneous  ; 
the  surface  (and,  mediately,  by  imbibition, 
the  substance)  of  the  extra-vascular  tissues  ; 
and,  lastly,  adventitious  surfaces,  produced  by 
wounds  and  other  agencies.  Now  observa- 
tion (while  it  has  decided  that  germination 
does  actually  occur  in  all  of  them)  has  proved 
the  first-named  of  the^e  situations  to  be  by 
fur  the  most  common  seat  of  the  pheno- 
menon. 

In  those  cases,  unfortunately  restricted  in 
number,  in  which  observation  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  characters  of  blastema  (as 
in  the  instances  of  induration-blastema  and 
pus-blastema)  this  fluid  has  been  found  homo- 
geneous, almost  perfectly  transparent,  slightly 

*  It  is  clear  that  what  has  been  spoken  of  by 
writers  as  the  "  conversioii  of  blood  "  mto  the  sub- 
stance of  certain  Adventitious  Formations  can  be 
nothing  more  than  an  appearance  produced  by  the 
evolution  of  primary  blaj«tema  or  or  absorbed  blas- 
temal elements  in  the  interstices  of  a  coagulum: 
the  idea  of  an  actual  chan^  of  either  blood  corpuscle 
into  the  cell  of  an  Adventitious  Formation  is  wholly 
inadmissible. 
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viscid,  and  free  from  solid  particles  of  any 
kind.  And  the  evolution  of  all  kinds  of  blas- 
tema proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  as  far  as 
hitherto  ascertained,  until  the  formation  of 
cells  is  effected.  The  successive  steps  may 
in  general  terms  be  stated  to  be  increase  of 
viscidity,  formation  of  granules,  of  nuclei,  and 
of  cells.*  And  these  various  steps  cannot  be 
accomplished  except  in  blastema  in  contact 
with  living  animal  structure,  —  a  blastema 
loses  its  potentiality  either  by  the  death  of 
the  textures  amid  which  it  is  evolved,  or  by 
its  removal  from  among  them.  We  place  no 
confidence  in  the  experiments  upon  which  a 
statement  of  certain  exceptions  to  this  law 
has  been  founded,  f 

No  matter  what  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  blastema,  the  process  of  its  evolution  is 
conducted,  then,  on  the  same  principle ;  but 
the  development  of  cells  sets  a  limit  to  this 
identity  of  process.  The  vital  qualities  of  the 
cdls  diflfer,  and  afiect  the  function  and  end  of 
these,  in  three  principal  modes ;  and,  accord* 
ing  as  each  of  these  prevails  in  anv  given 
blastema,  will  the  product  generated  (solid  or 
semi-aolid)  present  peculiar  characters.  These 
three  modes  of  cell  may  be  described  as  fol- 


Flrtt^  the  cells  once  developed  may  be  alto- 
gether inapt  for  life,  incapable  either  of  under- 
going such  changes  in  physical,  chemical,  and 
vital  constitution  as  shall  qualify  them  for  sus- 
taining a  permanent  existence,  or  of  generating 
the  elements  of  new  cells  previous  to  their  own 
destruction.  They  are  consequently  acted 
upon  physically  and  chemically  by  the  sur- 
rounding materials  :  they  are  either  dissolved 
by  the  nuid  with  which  they  are  associated  ; 
or,  diidntegrated  and  broken  down  into  non- 
productive granular  matter,  they  lose  all  trace 
of  the  attributes  of  organization.  Cells  of  this 
kind   may  be  termed  evanescent  and  relro' 


Secondly,  the  cells  may  be  deficient  in  the 
fiiculty  of  permanency  requisite  for  the  forma- 
tion <^  tissue  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
possess  the  power  of  generadne  the  elements 
of  new  cells  (or  of  causing  mdirectly  the 
generation  of  those  elements)  previously  to 
their  own  disappearance,  —  cells  endowed  in 
turn  with  a  similar  generative  force.  These 
cdls  consequently  present  the  characters  of 
the  formative  stages  of  evolution,  never  those 
of  perfectly  evolved  structure.  To  this  kind 
of  cells  the  title  non^permanenl  and  vegetative 
may  be  applied. 

nirdhf,  the  cells  may  possess  an  inherent 
force,  qualifying  them  to  pass  throu^  the 
necessary  steps  towards  the  formation  of 
structure  more  or  less  closely  resembling  the 
natural  tissues,  and  in  this  evolved  condition 
they  are  destined  permanently  to  remain. 
These  cells  appear  likewise  to  be  destitute  of 

•  The  production  of  fibres  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  cell-stage  (an  exceptional  phenomenon,  if 
the  entire  system  be  taken  in  view)  wul  find  its  place 
elsewhere. 

t  Hdbert,  de  exanthcmatibua  arte  factis.  Giitt. 
1844. 


the  power  either  of  generating  or  of  indirectly 
causing  the  generation  of  the  elements  of  new 
cells  similar  to  themselves ;  they  may  there- 
fore be  termed  permanent  and  non^vegetatwe 
cells. 

From  cells  of  one  or  other  of  these  three 
kinds  all  blastemal  formations  are  produced. 
Formations  produced  from  the  evanescent  cell 
are  non-ttrmnal,  and  may  be  termed  deposits ; 
those  from  the  vegetative  cell  are  stromal,  and 
may  be  termed  growths;  those  from  the 
permanent  cell  are  stromal,  and  may  be  termed 
pseudo'tissues. 

Order  I.  —  Deposits. 

Deposits  are  deficient  in  the  characters  of 
texture ;  they  possess  neither  permanent  fibre, 
nor  definite  arrangement  of  parts,  septa,  nor 
loculi ;  and  are  insusceptible  of  vascularization. 
They  tend  to  produce  eliminatory  action  and 
ulceration  in  the  seats  they  occupy ;  and  are 
prone  to  appear,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  so-called"  diathesis,''  in  several  parts  of  the 
frame  simultaneously  or  consecutively.  The 
substance  of  all  deposits  is  per  se  non-inocu- 
lable ;  we  say  all,  because,  though  the  point 
has  not  been,  to  our  knowledge,  experimentally 
tested  in  regard  of  the  typhous  and  diphtheritic 
species,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
proposition  applies  to  them  as  to  the  others. 
But  certain  varieties  of  one  genus  of  deposit 
(pus)  are,  on  the  contrary,  readily  inoculable 
through  the  agency  of  certain  associated 
principles  called  viruses  (see  Pus).  In  such 
cases,  be  it  observed,  the  propagation  of  the 
disease  in  no  wise  depends  on  the  cell  of  the 
fluid. 

In  the  order  Deposits  (constituting  transi- 
tion products  from  the  non-plastic  protein- 
precipitates  to  formations  of  higher  attributes) 
we  place  the  following  genera :  typhous,  tuber- 
culous, purulent,  melamc,  and  diphtheritic  pro- 
ducts. 

§  1.    TYPHOUS   DEPOSIT. 

In  the  form  of  continued  fever  anatomically 
characterized  by  alteration  of  structure  in  the 
glandular  textures  of  the  small  intentine,  a 
peculiar  substance  of  new  formation  (as  first 
accurately  described  by  M.  Louis ♦)  is  dis- 
covered in  the  cellular  membrane  between 
the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  patches 
of  agminated  glands  of  Peyer.  The  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  continued  fever  of  intestinal 
type  in  which  this  deposit  occurs,  has  been 
dinerently  estimated  from  less  than  one  third 
of  the  cases  to  nearly  the  entire  number.  We 
have  found  this  matter  homogeneous  in  aspect, 
of  pinkish  or  yellowish  hue  (the  former  acci- 
dental), and  from  a  sixth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick ;  we  have  always  seen  it  more  or 
less  firm  and  tenacious,  and  never  succeeded 
in  catching  it  in  its  earlier  stage  of  fluid 
blastema.  Examined  under  the  microscope 
by  Bohmf  it  appeared  utterly  destitute  of 

♦  Roederer  and  Wagler  (De  morbo  mucoeo,  p. 
832.)  first  noticed  this  substance  thus :  **  ne  semel 
tamen  elevatos  [folliculos  coagmentatos]  et  materia 
mucosa  obecurfe  cinere4  repertos  vidimus." 

t  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Hev:  vol.  i.  p.  624 
H  4 
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structure,  and  so  it  commonly  Is.  But  in 
some  instances,  in  addition  to  granular  matter 
lying  in  a  structureless  substance,  remnants  of 
cells  may  be  detected,  and,  more  rarely  still, 
nucleated  cells  of  unbroken  outline,  some 
larger,  others  smaller  than  the  red  blood- 
corpuscle.  Epithelium  cells  are  often  acci- 
dentally present,  as  also  oil  globules. 

That  the  main  element  of  this  material  is  of 
protein-basis  may  be  inferred  from  its  general 
properties.  Buzzorini  *  sives  its  composition 
from  direct  analysis  as  follows, — fibrin,  phos- 
phate of  lime^  lactate  and  hydrochlorate  of 
soda,  and  traces  of  other  salts  of  the  blood. 
Under  the  microscope  acetic  acTd  renders  the 
basis  more  or  less  transparent ;  its  effect  on 
the  cells  seems  to  vary. 

We  have  seen  matter  of  similar  character  in 
the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  we  cannot  affirm 
that  the  intestine  and  these  glands  are  its  sole 
seats,  not  having  looked  for  it  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  of  typhoid  patients. 

§  2.  TUBERCULOUS  DEPOSIT,  OR  TUBERCLE. 

Tubercle,  when  in  that  condition  that  its 
properties  are  most  clearly  marked,  and  when 
at  that  period  of  its  development  that  no 
dissentient  opinions  are  held  as  to  its  nature, 
possesses  the  following  characters.  It  is  an 
opaque  substance  of  yellowish  colour;  suffi- 
ciently firm  yet  friable,  of  little  tenacity,  and 
resembling  cheese  very  nearly  in  pomt  of 
consistence ;  inelastic ;  without  particular 
smell ;  accumulated  in  small  masses  varying 
in  size  from  a  pin*s  head  to  a  hen's  eg^,  of 
homogeneous  aspect  all  over  their  divided 
surface ;  exhibiting  no  vessels  ;  insoluble  in 
water,  and  if  mixed  therewith  quickly  subsid- 
ing to  the  bottom.  And  these  are  the  pro- 
perties of  a  material  which,  in  respect  ot  its 
physiology,  is  characterized  by  its  tendency 
to  become  sod  after  it  has  existed  for  a 
variable  period  in  the  condition  of  firmness, 
and  to  induce  various  changes  in  the  natural 
textures  with  which  it  is  connected,  changes 
eventually  effecting  its  own  complete  dism- 
tegration  and  elimmation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  tubercle 
is  homogeneous ;  but  this  mav  or  may  not  be 
true  of  a  tubercle.  A  tubercle  of  the  brdn  is 
perfectly  so  ;  each  particle  is  the  counterpart 
of  all  others  composing  it,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  natural  structure,  wherein  the 
new  matter  has  found  a  nidus,  has  been  pushed 
aside  in  proportion  as  that  matter  has  accu- 
mulated. A  tubercle  of  the  lung,  again,  may 
also  upon  rough  inspection  appear  homoge- 
neous; but  if  closely  scrutinized  with  the 
naked  eye,  or,  better,  with  a  lens,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  section  of  the  little  body  is 
marked  by  lines  of  a  different  tint  and  aspect 
from  its  general  substance.  This  arises  from 
the  enclosure  of  some  of  the  tissue  of  the 
organ  by  the  accumulating  tuberculous  sub- 
stance. 

Tubercle  may  be  deposited  in  isolated 
masses,  or,  it  is  said,  be  infiltrated  through 
the  stroma  of  the  various  tissues.    ( 1 .)  When 

.  ♦  Dcr  Typhus,  1886,  S.  87. 


occurring  in  masses  it  is  usually  of  tuberiform 
shape,  and  the  mass  has  sprung  either  from  a 
single  centre  of  formation,  or  from  the  con- 
crescence of  several  smaller  tubercles  formed 
in  the  close  vicinity  of  each  other.  It  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  tube- 
riform tubercle  occurs  in  the  encysted  form. 
Laennec  held  the  affirmative ;  and  M.  Louis 
follows  on  the  same  side.  Dr.  Carswell 
"  feels  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  term  en- 
cysted, whether  applied  to  pulmonary  tubercle 
or  to  tubercle  in  any  other  organ,  is  almost 
always  incorrect.  In  the  lungs  encysted  tu- 
bercle is  a  deception,  the  distended  walls  of 
the  air-cells  having  in  all  probability,  in  almost 
every  case,  been  taken  for  cysts.  In  like 
manner  the  dilated  bulbous  extremities  of  the 
biliary  system  have  been  described  as  cysts  of 
the  liver  containing  tuberculous  matter.***  The 
evidence  furnished  by  Laennec  and  M.  Louis 
is  defective ;  the  latter  observer  never  saw  the 
presumed  appearance  in  the  lung  but  once,  and 
no  description  b  recorded  from  which  the  accu- 
racy of  the  explanation  offered  may  be  ascer- 
tained.! On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Carswell's 
objection  turns  altogether  upon  his  special 
notions  concerning  the  almost  limitation  of 
tubercle  to  the  mucous  surfaces.  We  have 
ourselves  never  seen  encysted  tubercle  in  any 
structure  of  the  body,  if  by  the  term  be  under- 
stood tubercle  contained  within  a  cyst,  which 
has  acted  as  its  formative  organ.  But  we  have 
seen  in  very  rare  instances  in  the  lung,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently in  bone,  tuberculous  matter  surrounded 
by  a  more  or  less  complete  membrane,  strongly 
assimilable  in  properties  to  the  pyogenic  mem- 
brane of  abscesses,  and,  like  it,  obviously 
formed  consecutively  to  some  at  least  of  the 
matter  it  invested.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the 
key  to  the  comprehension  of  "  encysted  tu- 
bercle," especiaUy  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  fact  that  true  abscesses  in  the  lung  have  not 
unfrequently  been  mistaken  for  tuberculous 
accumulations.  To  the  class  of  secondary 
cysts  is  also  to  be  referred  that  species  of 
membranous  investment  occasionally  formed 
round  tuberculous  matter  while  undergoing  a 
process  of  inspissation. 

The  tuberiform  shape  is  so  common  in  tu- 
berculous masses  that  its  cause  has  been  made 
matter  of  inquirv.  By  some  persons  pre- 
sumed to  depend  on  a  moulding  faculty  in- 
trinsic in  the  tuberculous  substance  (an  obvi- 
ously absurd  notion),  it  has  been  referred  by 
Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  and  Dr.  Carswell  to 
the  influence  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
latter  observer  well  shows  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  shape  is  less  common  than  has  been 
maintained,  and  scarcely  occurs  except  in  the 
brain  and  cellular  membrane,  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  the  lung.  Stratiform 
deposition  is  that  occurring  on  serous  sur- 
faces in  layers  ;  rarmfbrm,  that  observed  in  the 
bronchi  and  biliary  system. 

*  JUoBtrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Dis- 
ease, Fasdc  Tubercle. 

t  Louis  on  Phthisis,  Walshe^s  TnmsL  Reprint, 
^426. 
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(2.)  Infiltrated  tubercle  has  been  described 
wincipally  in  the  lung,  and  is  here  said  to  ex- 
nitHt  two  kinds  of  appearance ;  (a)  the  grey^ 
and  (b)  the  gdatimform.  (a)  There  are  oc* 
casionally  found  in  the  lungs  irregular  masses 
of  Tariable  and,  it  may  be,  considerable  size 
(five  inches  in  diameter  even)  of  greyish  semi- 
transparent  aspect,  homogeneous,  shining,  and 
without  distinct  structure ;  such  appearances 
are  generally  seen  towards  the  apex  of  the 
organ,  and  may  exist  in  very  rare  cases  inde- 
pendently of  any  acknowledged  form  of  tuber- 
culous deposit ;  slices  of  texture  thus  affected 
sink  in  water,  are  moist  on  the  surface,  dense, 
and  compact.  In  the  midst  of  such  masses  it 
is  sufficiently  usual  to  discover  a  number  of 
small  specks  of  yellow  opaque  tuberculous 
matter;  these  increase  in  number  and  size, 
and  thereby  gradually  cause  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  grey  matter.  Now  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  characters  of  this  alleged 
tuberculous  infiltration  are  extremely  Uke 
those  of  chronic  pneumonia ;  and  in  our  mind 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  morbid 
state  be  anything  more  than  a  particular  form 
of  that  innaosmation.  M.  Louis  draws  at- 
tention to  the  following  points  as  distinctive 
of  chronic  pneumonic  induration : — 1.  Instead 
of  being  transparent,  the  affected  tissue  is 
opaque ;  2.  instead  of  being  homogeneous,  it 
is  traversed  by  thick  white  septa ;  3.  the  in- 
durated parts  are  more  compact  than  in  the 
presumed  tuberculous  infiltration.  But  in  ac- 
knowledged chronic  pneumonia  all  these  cha- 
racters are  sulnect  to  a  great  variation  in 
amount;  and  the  formation  of  yellow  tu- 
bercle proves  nothing  in  either  direction,  as 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  formation  should 
not  occur  in  a  tissue  infiltrated  with  indu- 
rati€>n-matter.  (b)  Of  the  gelatimform  tuber- 
culous infiltration  of  Laennec,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  described,  under 
this  name,  infiltration  of  common  exudation 
matter  with  excess  of  serosity,  sanguineous 
or  not.  Tubercle  docs,  however,  occur  in  the 
endosteal  texture  of  bone  in  the  infiltrated 
form. 

The  microscopical  constitution  of  yellow 
tnbercle  may  be  described  as  follows,  at  least 
according  to  the  observations  we  have  our- 
selves made.  (1*)  Granular  substance  exists 
in  abundance  in  tuberculous  matter;  large 
masses  of  sofb  consistence  sometimes  consist 
almost  solely  of  it ;  and,  as  the  process  of 
sofiening  advances,  it  abounds  likewise;  when 
of  well-defined  characters  and  abundant,  it 
constitutes  a  very  distinctive  element  of  tu- 
bercle. The  granules  are  dark,  of  yellowish 
brown  tint,  heaped  up  in  masses,  varying  in 
size  firom  about  l-4th  or  l-5th  of  that  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscle  (say  ^^^nv  or  ryirra  of  an 
inch^  to  the  merest  points.  Some  of  them, 
undissolved  by  acids,  alkalies,  or  ether,  are  of 
modified  protein-basis ;  others,  soluble  in  hot 
ether^  are  of  fatty  nature:  the  latter  are 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  absent  altogether. 
(2.)  CeUs. — Cell^  though  probably  always  ex- 
istent in  tubercle  at  some  stage  ol  its  develop- 


ment, are  not  always  to  be  found,  or  to  be  found 
in  very  minute  proportion  only,  in  specimens 
examined.  In  some  cases  they  apparently  con. 
stitute  the  entire  tuberculous  mass.  We  have 
found  them  sometimes  of  circuhir  form,  and 
rather  fiattish ;  sometimes  irregular  in  shape 
and  with  rounded  angles,  never  caudate,  and 
nearly  averaging  in  size  that  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscle.  They  contain  a  variable  number  of 
granules  scattered  without  order  through  their 
substance,  but  generally  leaving  a  free  circlet 
at  the  periphery.  We  have  never  seen  a  dis- 
tinctly^ defined  nucleus  within  them ;  acetic 
acid  simply  renders  the  cell-wall  more  trans- 
parent, and  exhibits  the  granules  more  clearly. 
(3.)  Irregular  particles.  Shapeless  pjarticles, 
flat,  pale,  and  on  an  average  of  less  size  than 
the  cells,  are  sometimes  seen.  These  are  pro- 
bably, in  part  at  least,  the  walls  of  disinte- 
grating cells ;  whether  they  eventually  go  to 
form  granular  matter  is  a  point  open  to 
inquiry,  but  appears  to  us  probable.  With 
these  the  substantial  constituents  of  tubercle, 
are  sometimes  accidentally  associated.  (4.) 
^g<?  M  g^bules;  (5.)  plates  of  cholesterin; 
(6.)  amorphous  saline  particles;  (7.)  melanic 
cells  and  granules. 

Nothing  having  the  attributes  of  a  stroma  can 
be  detected  in  tuberculous  matter;  but  a  semi- 
transnarent  substance,  more  or  less  solid,  slowly 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  absolutely  structureless 
and  amorphous,  holds  its  elements  together. 
Neither  does  tubercle  ever  contain  vessels  of 
new  formation  ;  and  the  imprisonment  by  tu- 
berculous deposit  of  natural  capillary  vessels, 
still  pervious,  is  comparatively  rare  and  acci- 
dental ;  there  is  a  tendency,  constant  in  action, 
and  eventually  irresistible,  to  obliteration  of  the 
vessels  around  and  amid  which  the  blastema 
of  tubercle  is  thrown  out.  A  new  vascular 
system,  we  are  aware,  has  been  found  to 
originate  in  the  vicinity  of  tubercle ;  but  this 
development  takes  place  within  common  in- 
flammatory exudation  matter.  In  the  same 
way  there  may  be  found  on  the  confines  of 
tuberculous  matter  compound  granule-cor- 
puscles, pus-corpuscles,  with,  of  course,  the 
ultimate  elements  of  the  tissues  implicatc^l. 

In  the  same  natural  texture  with  such  tuber- 
culous matter  as  we  have  now  described,  are 
very  frequently  found  certain  small  bodies  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  very 
small  pea,  of  greyish-white  or  greyish  tint  and 
glistening  asficct.  These  bodies  are  known  as 
the  senu4ransparenl  grey  granulation;  and 
their  affinities  to  yellow  tuberculous  matter 
have  been  a  theme  of  constant  disputation 
from  the  period  at  which  tubercle  first  became 
the  subject  of  close  study.  While  some  regard 
them  as  products  of  common  inflammation 
(Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,  Andral) ;  while 
visionaries  are  found  (Kuhn*)  to  maintain 
that  their  relationship  is  closest  to  the  Nema- 
zoa  of  Gaillou  Ta  class  of  beings  forming  a  link 
between  vegetable  and  animal  existences)  ; 
while  a  reasoner  habitually  most  cautious 
(Carswell)  regards  them  in  some  situations — 
the  lung — as  an  admixture  of  mucus  and  true 
*  Gaz.  M^  de  Paris,  t.  iL  p.  842.  laSi. 
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tubercular  matter,  in  other  situations  as  an 
admixture  of  the  same  matter  and  coagulable 
lymph  ;  the  rafyority  of  observers  hold  them 
to  be  actual  tubercle  in  an  early  stage  of 
development.  The  latter  opinion  under  cer- 
tain modifications,  we  believe,  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  appear,  to  be  the  true  one. 

These  bodies  occur  in  different  organs  and 
textures  in  association  with  yellow  tubercle ; 
they  are  more  or  less  transparent,  and,  though 
in  tneir  own  substance  of  light  greyish  colour, 
their  translucency  sometimes  pives  them  in  ap- 
pearance the  tint  of  the  circumjacent  structure; 
their  section  exhibits  a  smooth  and  close  sur- 
face ;  hard  as  cartilage  almost  in  some  instances, 
and  invariably  remarkable  for  firmness ;  in  gene- 
ral outline  seeming  roundish,  yet  in  reality  of 
somewhat  angular  form ;  and  adhering  so  closely 
to  the  acyoining  tissues  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  without  particles  of  these,  they  have 
a  striking  tendency  to  accumulate  in  croups. 

Now  the  motives  for  connecting  this  pro- 
duction pathologically  with  yellow  tubercle,  and 
regarding  the  one  as  a  phasis  of  the  other,  are 
derived  as  well  from  (a)  naked-eye  observa- 
tion and  considerations  of  general  patholc^, 
as  from  (b)  microscopical  examination,  (a) 
Common  yellow  tubercle  appears  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  grey  granulation  at  a  certain  stage 
of  its  existence,  and  gradually  (in  the  lungs  and 
in  bone  for  example)  fills  the  entire  space  it  had 
occupied.  In  the  lungs  the  grey  granulation 
follows  the  same  topographical  course  as  yellow 
tubercle  ;  originating  in  the  upper  regions,  it 
migrates  downwards  ;  and  the  quantity  of  the 
one,  as  of  the  other,  is  greatest  at  the  apex.* 
Orey  granulations  are  found  mixed  with  yellow 
tubercle  in  various  organs,  and  so  rare  is  the 
development  of  the  one  without  the  other,  that 
M.  Louis  f  only  encountered  grey  granulations 
without  yellow  tubercle  five  tunes,  and  the  lat- 
ter without  the  former  once.  The  material 
composing  the  grey  granulation  also  occurs  in 
the  form  of  shapeless  masses,  and  when  so  de- 
posited (as  in  tne  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands) 
also  becomes  the  seat  of  yellow  tubercle,  (b) 
Microscopically  considered,  the  elements  of  the 
granulation  prove  the  relationship  of  the  two 

Eroducts.  A  hyaline  substance,  non-stromal, 
olds  together  cells,  identical  with  those  already 
described,  mixed  (sometimes)  with  melanic 
matter  in  small  quantity,  and  the  elementary 
fibres  of  the  implicated  tissue  (doubtless  the 
objects  mistaken  in  the  lung  by  Kuhn  for  vege- 
table filaments).  The  proper  granular  matter 
of  tubercle  alone  is  absent,  or  present  in  very 
minute  proportion  only.  The  disintegration 
and  breaking  up  of  the  cell-structure,  and  the 
exudation,  further,  of  blastema,  which,  incapa- 
ble of  furnishing  cells,  generates  granules,  cause 
the  appearance  of  y^low  opaque  amid  grey 
semi-transparent  tubercle. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  two  conditions, 
grey  and  yellow,  are  stages  of  each  other.  But 

•  In  acute  miliaiy  tuberculization,  however,  the 
grev  granulation,  scattered  equably  through  the 
vanous  parts  of  tlie  lung,  is  deposited  in  an  isolated 
manner. 

t  On  Phthisis,  Transl.  p.  2. 


is  this  sequence  necessary ;  must  grey  matter 
precede  the  yellow  in  the  order  of  evolution  ? 
No  :  for  in  some  textures,  as  the  lymphatic 
glands,  grey  matter  is  very  rare ;  in  others,  as 
the  brain,  it  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever 
seen,  though  yellow  tubercle  is  not  of  very 
uncommon  occurrence  there  in  infancy  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  lungs,  tubercles  are  sometimes 
found  of  the  minutest  conceivable  size,  yet  yel- 
low throughout  their  entire  substance  without 
the  least  grey  appearance.  It  follows,  then^ 
that  the  ordinary  first  or  grey  stage  may  be  to 
all  seeming  passed  over, — ^^an  idea  by  no  means 
repugnant  to  reason,  inasmuch  as  such  a  state 
of  things  would  naturally  occur  wherever  a 
peculiarly  low  crasis  of  the  system  leads  to 
primary  production  of  granular  matter  in  ex- 
cess and  unusually  rapid  disintegration  of  cells. 
Another  kind  of  granulation  occurring  in  the 
lungs,  first  described  by  Bavle,  and  by  him 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  adventitious  carti- 
lage, has  been  by  almost  all  writers  confounded 
with  the  common  grey  production.  This  va- 
riety is,  we  believe  ourselves  justified  in  affirm- 
ing, of  great  rarity ;  at  least  we  have  met  with 
but  one  example  of  it — some  years  since  at  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption.  In  this  instance 
the  granulation  was  of  round  or  oval  form,  as 
lar^  as  a  good-sized  pea  (all  present  very 
uniformly  so),  of  dull  white  colour,  opaline 
without  yellow  points,  present  in  moderate 
numbers,  disseminated  equably  through  all 
parts  of  both  lungs,  not  grouped,  but  deposited 
solitarily,  producing  no  visible  change  in  the 
circumjacent  texture,  and  unassociated  with 
yellow  or  grey  tubercles.  Bayle,  maintaining 
the  obviously  erroneous  opinion,  just  stated, 
of  their  anatomical  nature,  connected  these 
bodies  pathologically  with  phthisis ;  Laennec 
regards  them  as  a  modification  of  the  common 
grey  granulation;  our  own  opinion  on  the 
point  is  unformed. 

Among  the  numerous  published  analyses  of 
tubercle,  we  have  for  some  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  that  of  Preuss*  as  at  least 
the  most  elaborate  in  existence.  According  to 
the  results  of  this  analyst,  one  hundred  parts  of 
tuberculized  pulmonary  substance  consisted  of 

Water 79.95 

Tuberculous  matter   .        .        .     13.52 
Fibrous  residue,  vessels,  bronchi^^c  6.53 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  fibrous  residue 
consisted  of 

Fat      .         .        .         .         .        .     4.13 

Substances  yielding  gelatin  by  boil- 
ing   20.67 

Substances  yielding  no  gelatin  by 
boiling 75.20 

The  tuberculous  substance  itself,  without 
water,  contained : 

Substances  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  only, 

Cholesterin 4.94 

In  cold  alcohol  and  not  in  water. 
Oleate  of  soda     ....  13.50 

•  Preuss,  Dis.  Inaug.  Tuberc.  Pulmon.  Crudomm 
Analysis  Chemica.    BeroL  18S5. 
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In  cold  alcohol  and  m  walrr, 

A  peculiar  substance  (PAi/maim)'\ 
Chloride  of  sodium  .  •  .1 
Lactate  of  soda  .        •         .  | 

Sulphate  of  soda       •        .        .J 

In  water  but  not  in  alcohol. 

Casein 

Chlonde  of  sodiuni    . 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Pho^ibate  of  soda     . 

Neither  in  alcohol  nor  in  water. 

Casein  (altered  by  beat) 
Oxide  of  iron    . 
Phosphate  of  lime     • 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Magnesia  .        .         • 
Sulphur    . 


;l 


8.46 


7.93 


65.11 


99.91 


Fhjmatin  (^fia^  a  tubercle ;  like  pyln,  the 
discovery  of  Gueterbock,)  is  described  as  a  pe- 
culiar extractive  matter,  not  precipitated  from 
its  solution  by  extract  of  galls,  very  little  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
but,  on  the  contrarv,  very  copiously  b^  basic 
acetate  of  lead  ;  sulphate  of  copper  gives  oo 
predpitate,  according  to  Gueterbock ;  a  white 
flocculent  one,  according  to  Preuss.  The  main 
protein-constituent  of  tubercle  appears,  from 
the  above  analysis,  to  be  casein.  But  nume- 
rous chemists  question  the  correctness  of  this 
analysis,  precisely  in  respect  of  the  casein  ;  and 
it  certainly  appears  proved  that  Preuss  had  not 
furnished  sufficient  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  protein-compound  contained  in  tubercle. 
Scherer*  has  endeavoured  to  establish  the  re- 
lations of  this  organic  material  to  protein,  and 
dwells  upon  the  fact  that  according  to  the  lo- 
cality or  the  diseased  product  this  may  be 
theoretically  formed  by  adding  to  or  taking 
from  protem  a  varying  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  The  formula 
of  protein,  as  given  by  different  chemists,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  varies, —  its  very  existence 
is  made  matter  of  question  ;  we  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  discover  in  what  manner  the  che- 
mistry of  the  formation  of  tubercle  can  be 
cons^ered  to  be  advanced,  or  to  be  likely  at 
present  to  be  advanced,  by  speculations  of  this 
class.  The  insignificance  of  such  hypotheses 
becomes  apparent,  too,  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  analyses  of  tubercle  differ  as  much  from 
others  as  these  do  from  the  analyses  of  cancer  I 

M.  Boudetf  finds,  with  respect  to  its  organic 
constituent,  that  tubercle  yields  albumen  and  a 
matter  analogous  to  casein,  under  the  action  of 
cold  water,  and  is  reducible  to  a  substance 
having  the  characters  o^ fibrin  ;  he  further  dis- 
covers that  casein,  insoluble  in  crude  tubercle, 
becomes  soluble  eventually  through  the  deve- 
lopment of  alkali:  a  senes  of  propositions 
more  striking  than  satisfactory. 

•  Simon's  Chemistiy,  toL  ii.  p.  430.  1846. 
t  BoUetin  de  TAcad.  Royale  do  M^^ine,  t.  ix. 
p.  1160. 
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Tubercle  if  insusceptible  of  growth,  properly 
so  called  :  it  increases  in  size  by  accretion  of 
new  particles  or  by  gradual  coalescence  of  mi- 
nute masses,  at  first  separated  from  each  other 
by  appreciable  intervals.  In  the  lung  the  hitter 
mocle  of  enlargement  is  invariably  observed, 
where  the  tubercle  is  of  any  size ;  hence  the 
constancy  of  septa,  as  alreadv  referred  to. 

Tubercle,  having  subsisted  for  a  variable  time 
in  the  firm  (or,  as  it  b  called,  crude)  state, 
tends  to  undergo  either  of  the  following 
changes : — ( 1.)  to  become  invested  by  a  cyst ; 
(2.)  to  decay  hy  a  process  known  as  softening. 

(1.)  In  certain  situations,  more  especially 
the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands  and  bones, 
tuberculous  matter,  undergoing  gradual  in- 
spissation,  occasionally  becomes  invested  with 
a  cyst  (of  fibrinous  origin),  which  cuts  it  off* 
from  the  surrounding  textures,  and  renders  it, 
comparatively  speaking,  innocuous. 

(2.)  When  tuberculous  matter  has  existed 
for  a  certain  but  variable  period  in  the  state  of 
firmness  or  **  crudity,"  it  in  the  vast  majoritjr  of 
cases  softens.  In  this  new  state  its  physical 
characters  are  either  very  closely  similar  to 
those  of  thick  deep-yellow  pus,  or  (which  is 
more  common)  it  seems  to  consist  of  two 
materials,  the  one  soft,  friable,  and  caseiform, 
the  other  more  or  less  watery  and  transparent, 
mixed  together  in  variable  proportions.  Com- 
mencing by  possibility  at  any  part  of  the 
tubercle,  this  process  commences  more  com- 
monly towards  the  centre,  or  at  least  within 
the  area  of  the  tubercle,  than  on  its  confines. 

The  process  of  softening  must  either  be  of 
intrinsic  or  extrinsic  origin.  Laennec,  looking 
on  tubercle  as  vascularized,  presumed  the 
change  to  be  intrinsic,  and  dependent  on  some 
morbid  condition  of  vascular  action ;  an  hypo- 
thesis which  existing  knowledge  refuses  utterly 
to  justify.  Other  pathologists  taught  that  all 
changes  in  the  consistence  of  tubercle  de- 
pended on  actions  going  on  in  the  surround- 
mg  textures  —  suppurating,  infiltrating,  disin- 
t^rating.  The  latter  doctrine  is  doubtless 
correct  in  part ;  a  tubercle,  softened  at  the 
periphery  or  even  in  its  central  parts,  when 
these  are  permeated  by  natural  textures,  has 
in  many  instances  simply  undergone  disinte- 
gration from  saturation  with  fluids  produced 
by  those  textures.  But  when  a  large  mass 
of  tubercle  (as  in  the  brain  or  in  a  lym- 
phatic gland)  liquefies  in  the  centre,  where  it 
IS  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  influence 
from  the  circumjacent  tissues,  some  intrinsic 
change  has  evidently  occurred.  And  this  in- 
trinsic change  seems  assimilable  to  that  effect* 
ing  soflenin^  of  fibrinous  clots  in  the  veins, 
and  is  in  intimate  nature  probably  chemical. 

Tubercle,  once  deposited,  is  not  necessarily 
a  fixture  in  the  locality  it  occupies;  on  the 
contrary,  its  removal  from  the  body  is  fre- 
quent, and  occurs  under  different  conditions 
and  in  different  manners.  It  is  effected ;  (a) 
probably  by  simple  absorption  ;  (6)  by  absorp- 
tion combined  with  so-called  *'  transforma- 
tion ;"  (c)  by  elimination. 

(a)  Existing  knowledge  concerning  the 
simple  absorption  of  tubercle  is  far  from  satis- 
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factory.  Our  own  belief  (which  is  firm)  in  its 
occurrence  rests  upon  the  following  facts  and 
arguments.  I .  Rabbits  submitted  to  influences 
which,  experience  has  proved,  unfailingly  lead 
to  the  development  of  tubercle  in  the  liver  and 
elsewhere,  have  subsequently  been  placed  in 
conditions  favourable  to  health,  eventually  been 
killed,  and  no  traces,  or  the  merest  traces,  of 
tubercle  been  discovered  in  their  bodies.  (Jen- 
ner,  Baron,  Carswell.)  2.  Miliary  tubercles, 
developed  in  the  substance  of  pleural  or  peri- 
toneal false  membrane,  disappear  in  cases 
where  the  latter  becomes  cellulo-serous  in 
texture.  3.  Tuberculous  matter  disappears 
from  the  substance  of  enlarged  strumous 
glands.  4.  We  have  seen  and  satisfactorily 
observed  cases  of  tuberculization  of  the  bron- 
chial glands  in  children,  in  which  Awhile  the 
local  and  general  symptoms  of  phthisis  were 
fully  developed,  and  the  physical  signs  of 
marked  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands 
were  no  less  distinct)  recovery  in  respect  of 
symptoms  has  occurred,  coevally  with  modi- 
fication and  ultimately  disappearance  of  those 
physical  signs.  Such  cases  are  unfortunately 
rare.  5.  And,  again,  we  have  found  the  phy- 
sical signs  of  induration  at  the  apex  of  a 
lung  in  persons  labouring  under  the  local  and 
general  symptoms  of  phthisis,  and  belonging  to 
a  tainted  family  ;  and  these  signs  have  totally 
disappeared  in  company  with  the  train  of  local 
and  general  symptoms.  The  event  is,  no 
doubt,  singularly  rare  i  and  the  disappearance 
of  induration-signs  may,  bv  the  sceptical,  be 
referred  to  the  cessation  of  congestion.  But 
congestion  has  its  special  signs,  which  were 
not  present  in  the  cases  we  refer  to  ;  and  con- 
gestion at  the  apex  is,  in  the  very  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  of  tuberculous  origin.  6. 
Andral  and  Reynaud  attempt  to  trace  certain 
furrowed  and  excavated  appearances  of  pul- 
monary tubercles  to  a  process  of  absorption, 
—  but  they  do  this  dubitatively,  and  the  point 
has  not  been  investigated  by  others. 

(b.)  Of  the  removal  by  absorption  of  the 
animal  ingredients  of  tubercle,  while  saline 
particles  are  deposited  in  abundance  (so- 
called  "transformation"),  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained.  The  gradual  change  of  the  tuber- 
culous matter  may  be  traced  from  a  condition 
of  mere  desiccation  with  greasiness  to  the  feel, 
to  that  of  osteo-petrous  substance.  The  traces 
of  animal  material  may  eventually  almost 
wholly,  if  not  wholly,  disappear ;  for  Thenard 
found  that  while  "crude"  tubercle  contmned 
98.15  per  cent,  of  animal  and  1.85  of  saline 
matters,  cretaceous  tubercle  furnished  but  3.0 
per  cent,  of  the  former  and  96.0  of  the  latter. 

The  production  of  this  change  in  tubercu- 
lous matter  is  very  frequently  (but  certainly 
not  always  —  witness  the  case  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands)  connected  with  the  presence  of 
common  plastic  exudation  in  the  surrounding 
natural  texture.  This  exudation-matter  gra- 
dually hardens,  eventually  assuming  the  fibrous 
condition,  and  possessed  (like  all  similar  exu- 
dation) of  strong  contractile  properties,  pro- 
bably facilitates  the  absorption  of  the  enclosed 
tubercle  by  the  pressure  it  exercises. 


But  absorption  may  proceed  further.  The 
cretaceous,  calcareous,  or  osteo-petrous  sub- 
stances, representatives  of  bygone  tubercle, 
sometimes  totally  disappear;  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod still,  the  plastic  fibrinoussubstance  is  itself 
removed.  The  part  where  all  these  changes 
have  occurred  (in  the  lungs  for  example)  may 
even  appear  healthy;  but  on  close  examination 
puckering  (parenchymatous,  we  mean,  not 
pleural)  is  discovered  in  a  spot,  where  oblite- 
rated vessels  and  bronchial  tubes  converge, 
as  the  indelible  evidence  of  the  morbid  con- 
ditions that  have  preceded.  This  puckering 
and  obliteration  have  (as  we  believe  errone- 
ously) been  ascribed  to  the  cicatrization  of 
cavities. 

(c.)  The  elimination  of  tuberculous  matter 
by  excretion  is  effected  from  free  surfaces,  or 
from  the  stroma  of  parts  and  organs. 

1.  Excretion  of  tuberculous  matter,  without 
breach  of  surface  in  the  part  supplying  it,  oc- 
curs in  the  uterine,  renal,  and  pulmonary  pas- 
sages,— never,  so  far  as  we  nave  ourselves 
observed,  in  the  intestines.  The  occiurence 
is,  under  all  circumstances,  rare. 

2.  The  elimination  of  tubercle  from  the 
stroma  of  parts  involves  the  destruction  of 
tissue  bf  an  ulcerative  or  gangrenous  process. 
Such  elunination  takes  place  either  when  the 
cretaceous  change  has  occurred,  or  independ- 
ently of  any  such  change.  Of  the  former  (the 
rarer  of  the  two)  the  escape  of  cretaceous 
masses  from  the  bronchial  glands  through  an 
ulcerated  opening  in  the  trachea,  furnishes  a 
striking  example ;  the  expectoration  of  such 
masses  from  the  lungs  themselves  is  extremely 
rare,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  organs 
supplj^  the  most  important  illustration  of  eli- 
mination of  unchanged  tuberculous  substance. 

Softening  of  tuberculous  matter  being  com- 
plete, the  natural  textures  contained  within  the 
area  occupied  by  that  matter  have  likewise  lost 
their  consistence,  as  a  result  of  infiltration  with 
morbid  fluids  and  of  imperfect  nutrition.  Ulcer- 
ative destruction  readily  sets  in;  minute  bron- 
chial tubes  are  in  consequence  opened ;  through 
these  the  softened  matter  and  (as  is  proved  by 
microscopical  examination)  fragments  of  the 

f)arenchymatous  fibrils  ancl  capillaries  of  the 
ung  are  evacuated.  An  excavation  (cavity  or 
cavern)  in  the  pulmonary  substance  is  the 
result. 

When  a  cavity  is  of  recent  date,  its  walls, 
smooth  and  even,  are  commonly  lined,  more  or 
less  completely,  with  plastic  exudation,  fragile, 
whitish,  and  opaque ;  but  the  pulmonary  tissue 
is  in  some  instances  bare  and  unprotected.  The 
walls  of  cavities  of  old  date,  firm  and  resisting, 
are  lined  with  a  membrane,  divisible  into  two 
strata — the  external  dense,  greyish,  and  fibrous, 
the  internal  soft  and  velvety,  deposited  conti- 
nuously or  in  patches  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  former.  Or  (as  existed  in  one-fourth  of 
the  old  cavities  examined  by  Louis)  tlie  walls 
may  be  totallv  free  from  any  membranous  in- 
vestment. The  walls  are  uneven,  irregular, 
and  coated  commonly  by  bands  composed  of 
pulmonary  substance  ('rarely  containing  per- 
meable vessels)    studded   with    tuberculous 
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natter.  Such  cavides  generally  communicate 
witli  others,  and  always  with  bronchial  tubes. 

Cavities  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  nut  to 
▼ery  nearly  that  of  the  lung  itself;  the  edges  of 
the  lobes  being  rendered  continuous  by  pleural 
hlse  membrane, '  and  the  pulmonary  texture 
destroyed  from  base  to  apex.  They  form  first 
at  the  apex,  and  more  readily  at  its  posterior 
than  at  its  anterior  aspect,  and  veiy  rarely 
advance  pari  passu  in  both  lungs.  When  of 
recent  origin  they  contain  pus  and  softened 
tubercle,  with  or  without  loetor,  in  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  already  described.  When  of 
old  date,  on  the  contrary,  they  contain  a  dirty, 
thin,  greenish  fluid,  with  grumous  particles 
suspended  in  it,  and  stained,  or  (as  in  most 
common)  not  stained,  with  blood.  In  rare 
instances  fibrinous  coagula,  firm  and  adhe- 
rent *,  which  may  even  be  the  seat  of  vascu- 
larization f,  are  found  within  them ;  and  still 
more  rarely  portions  of  pulmonary  substance, 
either  gangrenous  |  or  firee  firom  such  change. 
Vegetable  productions  of  low  type  are  often 
to  be  found  amid  the  contents  or  upon  the 
walls  of  cavities  of  a  certain  age. 

The  course  and  event  of  cavities  are  points 
of  extreme  interest. 

1 .  Their  most  common  course  by  far  is  to  in- 
crease in  size,  through  communications  formed 
with  softening  tubercle  on  their  confines. 

2.  They  become  stationary,  the  tuberculizing 
process  having  ceased  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  double  membrane  lining  them  acquires 
more  and  more  perfectly  the  characters  and 
properties  of  the  structures  forming  the  inner 
wall  of  fistulse ;  and  they  cease  to  exercise  de- 
leterious influence  of  any  serious  kind.  The 
cure  of  phthisis  is  sometimes,  according  to 
Laennec,  accomplished  in  this  manner;  but  it 
is  obviously  necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  dis' 
ease,  not  only  that  the  cavity  should  itself 
become  innocuous  in  the  manner  described, 
but  that  tuberculization  should  cease  in  the 
rest  of  the  lune — that  the  rest  of  the  Inns 
should  be  healthy.  Now  we  regret  to  be  forced 
to  state  that  during  a  search  of  several  years 
carried  on  under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, we  have  Jmled  to  discover  a  single  ejr- 
ampie  of  this  fortunate  coincidence;  nor  do  we 
believe  (while  to  deny  its  possHnUtt/  would  be 
rash)  that  evidence  has  ever  yet  been  furnished 
of  its  actual  occurrence,  ^ 

*  Univ.  GolL  Mnsenm. 

f  Louis. 

I  Some  time  since  a  patient  of  ours  expectorated 
a  fetid  mass,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  present- 
ing under  the  microscope,  and  even  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  characters  of  pulmonary  tissue.  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  Jdnd  that  has  ever  occurred 
to  us. 

§  >L  Louis  relates  a  case  (Op.  cit  Transl.  p.  19, 
ease  3)  in  whidi  a  solitary  excavation  lined  with 
peendo-membrane  of  recent  origin,  existed  at  the 
apex  of  one  lung  in  the  midst  of  healthy  tissue ; 
and  coosiden  it  presumable  that,  if  the  patient  had 
nnrived  a  short  while  longer,  the  membrane  in 
tjaeB&m  would  have  assumed  the  fistulous  charac- 
ters we  have  above  described :  under  these  circum- 
stances a  cure  of  phthisis  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. But  in  the  first  place  it  was  not  acoom- 
pKsbed ;  in  the  second  it  appears  extremely  doubtfUl 


3.  That  tuberculous  cavities  are  capable  of 
cicatrizing,  and  that  thev  actually  do  cicatrize 
with  very  considerable  nrequency,  was  taught 
by  Laennec,  and  has  since  his  time  been  almost 
universally  accepted  as  matter  of  established 
doctrine.  We  must  nevertheless  affirm  that  we 
have  ourselves  in  vain  sought  for  a  single  spe* 
cimen  of  cicatrized  tubercuhus  cavity;  nor  can 
we  avoid  deliberately  questioning  the  fact  of 
such  cicatrization  ever  occurring. 

The  shape  of  fistulous  cavities,  the  smooth- 
ness and  polish  of  their  internal  surface,  the 
fact  that  atmospheric  pressure  must  act  con- 
stantly on  that  surface,  and,  in  fine,  their  struc- 
tural analogy  to  fistulae  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  form  so  many  a  priori  arguments  against 
the  possibility  of  cicatrization.  Laennec  saw 
their  force ;  but  certain  observed  facts  led  him 
to  disregard  them,  and  admit  the  reality  of 
partial  and  complete  adhesion  of  the  apposed 
walls  of  cavities.     These  facts  are  as  follow. 

(a.)  In  the  latero-posterior  part  of  the  upper 
lobe  of  a  particular  lung  appeared  a  deep  de- 
pression, containing  a  material  solid  and  resist- 
mg.  From  the  centre  of  this  depression  a 
white  opaque  lamina,  about  half  a  line  thick, 
and  of  cartilaginous  consistence,  extended  in- 
wards, divided  into  two  parts,  and  then  re- 
united, thus  forming  a  small  cavity,  which  was 
filled  with  a  yellowish-white,  opaque,  friable 
substance,  much  drier  than  common  tubercu- 
lous matter.  Here  was  (according  to  the  as- 
sumption} a  partialfy  closed  pulmonary  cavity ; 
and,  be  it  observed,  Laennec  never  saw  more 
than  one  such  case. 

(iS.)  In  the  upper  part,  especially,  of  the 
upper  lobes,  Laennec  frequently  saw  bands  or 
nodules  composed  of  condensed  cellular  or 
"fibro-cartilaginous**  tissue,  with  a  depres- 
sion on  the  superjacent  pleural  surface,  of 
variable  depth,  puckered,  firm,  and  uneven, 
and  with  adhesion  of  the  pleura  at  the  corre- 
sponding point;  the  converging  bronchial  tubes 
being  somewhat  dilated  in  the  vicinity,  and 
obliterated  in  the  exact  site,  of  those  bands 
or  nodules.  Further,  these  bands  or  nodules 
were  always  situated  at  the  depth  of  half  a 
line,  a  line,  or  two  lines  at  furthest,  from  the 
surface  of  the  lung;  and  were  or  were  not 
distinctly  continuous  with  substances  of  simi- 
lar nature  on  the  surface  of  the  pulmonary 
pleura.  Here  were  the  assumed  evidences  of 
complete  closure  of  cavities,  —  the  puckering 
and  thickening  on  the  pulmonary  surface 
showed  that  cicatrization  had  occurred  un- 
derneath, but  did  not  (as  Laennec  was  often 
erroneously  said  to  have  maintained)  in  any 
measure  constitute  the  actual  substance  of 
cicatrices. 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  doctrine :  — 
that  the  superficial  puckering  is  often  seen, 
where  subjacent  cellular  bands  or  nodules 
cannot   be  discovered ;  —  that  it  frequently 

(for  reasons  which  K.  Louis  has  anticipated,  but  not, 
as  we  think,  satisfactorily  set  aside)  that  the  exca- 
vation was  of  tuberculous  rather  than  of  purulent 
origin ;  and  in  the  third  the  eventual  assumption  of 
the  fistulous  characters,  in  this  particular  case,  is 
matter  of  h3rpothe8is. 


no 
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exists  at  the  base  of  the  lung,  where  cavities 
are  excessively  rare  ;  —  that  such  puckering 
IS  so  common  that,  if*  it  really  signify  closure 
of  cavities,  this  roust  be  admitted  to  be  an 
every-day  occurrence — an  admission  to  which 
the  laws  of  general  pathology  and  special 
clinical  experience  are  equaUy  opposed;  — 
that  the  alleged  cicatrices  are  always  (as  in- 
sisted upon  by  Laennec  himself)  either  ac- 
tually under,  or  only  a  line  or  two  distant 
from,  the  pulmonary  surface,  whereas  cavi- 
ties are  frequently  seated  deeply  in  the  lung  ; 
—  that  Laennec*s  clinical  evidence  in  support 
of  closure  of  cavities  is  exceedingly  defec- 
tive, and  that  were  cicatrization  so  common, 
as  on  his  principles  it  must  be,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  tracing  the  progrets  of  contraction 
during  life  would  frequently  occur,  whereas  it 
has  certainly  never  yet  occurred  to  ourselves, 
nor  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  as  matter  capable 
of  demonstration  to  any  one  else. 

Laennec's  anatomical  facts  were  correctly 
observed,  but  he  misinterpreted  them  patlio- 
logicaily.  The  cellulo-fibrous  bands  or  no* 
dules  he  noticed  appear,  in  truth,  to  be  formed 
in  either  of  the  three  following  ways.  (1.) 
They  are  primary  productions,  generated 
quite  independently  of  tuberculization ;  —  re- 
sults of  heal  inflammation  perfectly  assimi- 
lable to  the  bands  permeating  more  or  less 
completely  the  entire  substance  of  the  lung, 
in  certain  cases  of  general  chronic  sub-inflam- 
mation of  the  orsan.  (2.)  They  are  produced 
in  the  manner  afready  explained  (p.  108),  in 
connection  with  tubercle  undergoing  absorp- 
tion. (3.)  They  are  altogether  extra-pul- 
monart/  productions,  and  their  apparent  posi- 
tion within  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  a 
fallacy  more  or  less  easily  exposed. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  their  alleged 
direct  relationship  to  cavities  is  matter  of 
pure  imagination  ;  but  the  last  mentioned  con- 
dition of  things  only  (which  has  been  in- 
sisted on  principally  by  M.  Foumet),  needs  to 
be  dwelt  upon  here. 

As  a  preliminary  point,  let  it  be  observed 
that  viscera  invested  with  serous  membrane 
are  liable  to  undergo  indentation  by  the  con- 
traction, and  in  the  site,  of  plastic  exudation. 
Even  the  liver,  dense  as  it  is,  we  have  occa- 
sionally seen  pretty  deeply  indentated  in  this 
manner ;  more  frequently  is  this  observed  in 
the  spleen,  but  still  more  so  (obviously  from 
the  yielding  character  of  its  texture)  m  the 
lung.  Now,  in  the  particular  cases  we  have 
in  view,  the  following  points  may  be  traced. 
].  Pleurisy  occurs,  local  or  general,  with  or 
without  liquid  effusion.  2.  The  resulting 
plastic  exudation  penetrates  or  not  into  sulci 
on  the  pulmonary  surface  formed  by  creas- 
ing ;  these  sulci  are  deeper  if  liquid  effusion 
has  occurred,  than  under  the  contrary  circum- 
stances. 3.  The  plastic  exudation  is  thicker 
at  some  points  than  others,  and  there  excess 
of  depression  takes  place,  because  its  own 
contractile  force,  and  the  force  resisting  at- 
mospheric (excentric)  pressure,  are  both 
greatest  there.  4.  Processes  from  this  super- 
ficial exudation  penetrate  into  the  sulci  (we 


have  seen  them  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long).  5.  The  thinner  peripheral  portion  of 
the  plastic  exudation  on  the  pulmonary  sur- 
face becomes  by-and-by  cellular  in  texture;, 
eventually  undergoes  more  or  less  complete 
absorption,  and  the  immediately  subjacent 
portions  of  lung  rise  up  on  the  removal  of  the 
pressure ;  the  central  and  thick  part  of  the 
exudation  (itself  become  meanwhile  more  or 
less  distinctly  fibrous  in  texture)  appears 
deeper  than  ever  in  the  lung,  while  the  per- 
fect adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the  sulcus  in 
which  it  lies,  renders  the  illusion  complete  as 
to  its  being  seated  in  the  actual  substance  of 
the  lung.  6.  The  n4Joining  pulmonary  tis- 
sue may  be  simply  condensed,  or  may  be 
solidified  with  infiltrated  plastic  exudation; 
in  either  case  (but  especially  the  latter)  obli- 
teration of  the  minute  vessels  and  bronchi 
takes  place.  The  pulmonary  tissue,  yet  be- 
yond this,  may  become  emphysematous. 

The  more  frequent  occurrence  of  these 
appearances  at  the  apex  than  elsewhere,  is  the 
obvious  consequence  of  the  great  proportional 
frequency  of  local  pleurisy  mere,  —  itself  de- 
pendent on  the  frequency  of  irritation  set  up 
by  tubercles  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
condition  of  the  minute  bronchi  in  the  impli- 
cated parts,  is  of  itself  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  we  have  set  forth  ; 
those  tubes  are  contracted  and  obliterated 
as  they  would  be  from  pressure  and  disuse, 
they  are  not  abruptly  cut  across,  as  they 
would  be  were  Laennec*s  cicatrization -theory 
in  accordance  with  facts.  According  to  M. 
Foumet,  the  deep  sunken,  fibrous  nodule  may 
become  the  interstitial  seat  of  puriform  or  of 
calcareous  deposition.  In  this  way  he  explains 
Laennec*s  solitarv  example  of  partialfy  closed 
cavity,  already  referred  to.  We  have  not  seen 
this  condition  ourselves :  the  thing  is  do 
doubt  possible,  but  it  must  be  very  rare.  In 
taking  leave  of  this  question  we  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  nature  of  this  work  has  pre- 
vented us  from  giving  it  the  full  development 
it  really  merits,  but  we  trust  enou^  has  been 
said  to  make  the  main  fact  intelligible.  That 
fact  is  doubtless  disheartening  to  the  thera- 
peutist ;  and  we  should  regret  any  active  part 
we  may  have  taken  in  establishing  it,  did  we 
not  look  forward  on  some  other  occasion  to 
proving,  that  anatomical  cure  by  absorption,  in 
the  manners  already  describ^,  is  of  more 
common  occurrence  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

Many  of  the  influences,  irritative  and  me- 
chanical, exercised  by  tubercle  on  surrounding 
textures,  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  fore- 
going pages ;  the  generation  of  new  vessels 
attending  the  progress  of  tuberculization  in 
the  lung,  will  be  touched  upon  in  the  section  on 
New  Vessels  in  another  part  of  this  article. 

§  3.   PURULENT   DEPOSIT,  OB  PUS. 

Pus  is  a  fluid  of  whitish-yellow  or  greenish 
colour,  and  homogeneous  aspect ;  of  faint,  pe- 
culiar smell,  when  warm ;  inodorous,  when 
cold  ;  of  creamy  consistence ;  and  of  sweetish, 
or  sometimes  saltish,  taste. 
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Pus  consists  of  a  liqaid  part  (Sfmorpmw) 
hoHing  in  sohitioo  org^Bac  pnaqples  aM  in- 
'  ^  ahs ;  and  of  a  wfid  p«t  (iwpmKivt) 
I  in  the  Bqnor  pons.  Thew 
f*  •^^•T  "©• 

mofBl  from  thebodj,  vidi  a  degree  of  dov- 
neoB  increanag  as  the  polity  of  tbepm;  wkea 
Cfae  liqoor  pons  is  in  excess  the  cotposctes 
sink  rapidly.  The  ooqmsdcs  are  not  ^qp^ 
laUe  from  the  liqiior  poris  by  filtration.  Pas 
does  not  natnruly  contain  gas  of  any  kind 
(J.  DsTy).  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  between 
1048  and  1021,  the  weight  most  commonly 
obsenred  b^og  aboat  103a 

Four  kinds  of  organic  corpuscles  are  found 
in  pus:  (I.)P)roper  pos-eorposcfes;  (2.)  Py- 
on  corpiMcks;  (3.)  Granules ;  (i.)  Compound 

(1.)  The  proper  pits-corpuscle  is  a  body  of 
tolerably  spoencal  outline,  unlem  when  acci- 
dentaUy  flattened  or  otherwise  altered  in  shape 
by  the  pressure  of  adjoining  corpuscles ;  its 
edge,  sightly  dentated,  as  we  have  commonly 
seen  it,  may  be  perfectly  even ;  its  sur&ce 
finely  granular-looking.  The  corpuscle  is 
(cooMDonly,  but  not  always,)  moderately  trans- 
parent, subjacent  bodies  b^ng  visiUe  through 
It,  as  is  particularly  obvious  when  a  weak 
iodine-solution  has  been  added  to  the  fluid. 
The  diameter  of  the  corpuscle  varies  from  the 
tAt  ^  the  *g^  of  an  inch,— aver^ng  about 
the  7^^  Its  substance  is  somewhat  elastic. 
It  never,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  presents  a 
narrow  edge  to  the  eye,  in  the  manner  of  the 
red  corpuscle  of  the  blood. 

The  contents  of  the  corpuscle  are  semi- 
fluid and  sohd.  The  semi-fluid  substance 
seems  of  slightly  gluey  consistence.  The  solid 
contents  are  the  nucleus  or  nuclei.  It  was 
long  taught  that  if  the  pus  examined  be  recent, 
and  chemically  unchanged,  the  nucleus  is  not 

This  IS  now  known  to  be  erroneous ;  we  have, 
with  a  glass  magnifying  only  400  diameters, 
detected  a  nucleus  in  laudable  pus  of  neutral 
reaction,  immediately  after  removal  from  the 
body.*  But,  under  the  influence  of  dilute  acetic 
acid,  the  nucleus  is  more  fully  brought  into 
view,  and  is  seen  close  to  the  cell-wall,  in  the 
form  of  a  bipartite,  tripartite,  or  quadripartite 
body  (more  rarely  a  single  one),  all  the  divisions 
of  which  lie  nearly  on  the  same  plane  side  by 
side.  Each  division  of  the  nucleus  is  smooth, 
drcular,  or  slightly  oval,  and  biconcave.  The 
central  depression,  which  exists  as  a  conse- 
quence of  its  biconcave  form,  either  appears. 
opaque,  while  the  surrounding  part  is  clear 
and  transparent,  or  the  former  is  transparent 
and  the  latter  opaque, — diflerences  depending 
on  variation  of  the  focus  of  the  microscope. 
The  surface  of  the  nucleus  is  very  finely 
granular ;  its  diameter  varies  from  the  -^^j^  to 
^hcy^ofaninch. 


*  The  facility  of  its  discovery  depends  npon  the 
transparence  and  thinness  of  the  cell-wall ;  and  the 
antoimt  of  these,  upon  the  youth  of  the  corpuscle. 
In  our  work  on  Cancer  (Jig.  6)  are  figured  nuclei 
visible  without  the  aid  of  acetic  acid. 


(2. )  Under  tke  mmt  of  fmH  M.  Laben  • 
t  coffposcle  tawlfar  tfam  that  just 
iplicfical  ia  sbape,  tolerably  traas* 
rather  of  sofid  than  Iii|iud  ooosist- 
fixMn  foor  to  tea  graanles  or 
or,  and  wholly  nafiRmded 
,  acetic  acid  simply  rendering  the 
coqmscle  moce  traoapareat.  These  bM&ei^ 
rrsfbling  nmst  dosdy  the  ceils  of  tobcrcfe 

tlOdX  are  larger  and  more  spherical  tlyai 
se:  80  great  is  the  similaritj,  that  ILLcbert 
was  at  fint  led  to  consider  the  pyoid  cor- 
puscle peculiar  to  tubercnloos  pus;  but,  sub» 
seqoently  finding  it  (as  we  have  also  done 
oursdves)  under  dramistaBces  exdodini^  the 
idea  of  tubercle,  has  relinquished  this  notion. 

(3.^  The  einmemimry  grmmle  seen  in  pus  is 
of  spherical  shape  ;  it  is  never  cupobted,  so 
£u>  as  we  have  seen,  and  b  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  nucleus  of  the  pus-corpuscle,  ave- 
n^ng  the  jrt^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  granules  are  obviously  not,  as  was  once 
maintained,  detached  nuclei  floating  in  the 
liquor  puris.  They  are  either  single  and  soli- 
tary, or  (less  frequently)  collected  in  irr^ular 
groups.  Their  composition  varies,  as  they  are 
sometimes  soluble  m  aether,  and  sometimes 
exhibit  the  reactions  of  a  protein-compound ; 
this  chemical  difference  is  not  alwavs  con- 
nected with  any  physical  peculiarity,  which  the 
eye  at  least  can  detect. 

(^)  The  campomnd  gnmrnie-corpuscie  (com- 
pound inflammation-globule ;  Gluge)  does  not 
occur  in  large  numbers  in  pus ;  many  drops 
may  be  examined  vrithout  a  single  one  pre- 
senting itself.  This  corpuscle  is  of  sphencal, 
and  slightly  irr^ular,  form,  ranging  horn 
tAv  ^o  ttW  ^^  ^^  i°<^  ^   diameter  (JSg, 


0 


Fig.  92, 


Compomnd  granuU-^xrpuackt  (magnified  400  diams.). 

a,  in  the  natural  state,  diam.  c^^ijso  to  j^  of  an 
inch  ;  6,  corpuscle  about  to  undergo  rupture,  the 
involucrum  being  more  transparent,  and  the  gra- 
nules larger,  darker,  and  more  prominent ;  c,  a  cor- 
n)cle  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  involucrum 
n^  rendered  transparent,  and  several  nuclei  ap- 
pearing in  its  interior. 

92)  ;  and  composed  essentially  of  granules 
and  an  involucrum.  The  involucrum  is  not 
dissolved  by  water,  and  s'mply  rendered  trans- 
parent by  acetic  acid ;  the  granules  vary  from 
ten,  to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  even  many  more 
in  number.  Occasionally  the  action  of  acetic 
acid  discloses  a  single,  double,  or  multiple 
nucleus  lying  close  to  the  involucrum.  The 
granules  are  likewise  kept  in  situ  hy  a  fluid  of 
tbickish  consistence,  in  which,  if  few  in  num- 
ber, they  may  be  seen  to  move.  The  course 
of  formation  of  these  corpuscles  seems  to  be, 
—  agglomeration  of  granules  from  exudation 
matter,  investment  with  a  membranous  wall, 
production  of  a  nucleus. 

♦  Physiol.  Patholog.  t  L  p.  46.  1845. 
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Fat  occurs  invariably  in  more  or  less  quan- 
tity in  pus,  and  exhibits  itself  under  the  nn'cro- 
flcope,  under  the  forms  of  molecular  granules, 
as  above  referred  to ;  oil  globules ;  crystals  of 
cholesterin. 

Saline  crystals  occasionally  occur  in  pus, 
especially  in  certain  unhealthy  varieties  or  the 
fluid.  When  they  exist,  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances have  probablv  caused  unusually 
rapid,  or  otherwise  modified,  evaporation  of 
the  liquor  puris. 

Infusoria  (monads  and  vibrions,  especially 
the  vibrio  lineola)  occur  in  pus  :  we  are  un- 
able to  affirm  whether  their  presence  is  always 
an  evidence  of  decomposition  in  the  pus  itself. 
The  attempt,  made  by  Gruithuisen,  to  dis- 
tinguish various  fluids  by  the  characters  of  the 
infusoria  developed  within  them,  has  not  led 
to  any  satisfactory  results. 

Pus,  when  recent  and  healthy,  has  a  slightlv 
alkaline  reaction  ;  we  have  known  it  neutral, 
however,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  any  chemical  change  had  occurred. 
It  readily  becomes  acid  from  the  development 
of  an  acid  —  the  lactic  it  is  supposed :  the 
change  from  one  to  the  other  reaction,  evi- 
dently depends,  in  some  cases,  on  a  primary 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  pus  at  the 
moment  of  generation  ;  for  we  have  found  pus 
from  the  same  wound,  sometimes  alkahne, 
sometimes  acid,  though  taking  all  precautions 
to  ensure  its  examination  at  the  moment  of 
production. 

The  published  analyses  of  pus  are  extremely 
numerous.  Among  the  most  recent  and  care- 
fully conducted  are  several  by  Dr.  Wright*, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  selected  as 
apccimens ;  it  is  clear  that  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  fluid  must  vary  somewhat 
with  the  locality  from  which  it  has  been  de- 
rived, inasmuch  as  pus  can  very  rarely  be 
obtained  free  from  minute  quantities  of  the 
textures  or  secretions  in  connection  with 
which  its  production  has  occurred. 


Pus 
from  a 
Vomica. 

Pus 
flnoma 
Psoas 

Pus 

from  a 
Mammary 

Water 

Abscess. 

Abscess. 

8944 

885.2 

879.4 

Fatty  Matter       - 
Cholesterin 

17.5) 
6.4/ 

28.8 

26.5 

Mucus 

11.2 

6.1 

Albumen     - 

68.5 

63.7 

83.6 

Lactates,   carbon- 

ates,    sulphates. 

and    phosphates 
of  soda,  potash, 

and  lime  - 

9.7 

18.5 

a9 

Iron    -        -        - 

Atrace. 

Loss   -        -        - 

B.3 

2.7 

1.6 

Some  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  results 

Siven  by  various  experimentalists,  doubtless 
epend  in  no  small  decree  on  the  diflerences 
in  the  manner  of  conducting  their  analyses. 
Making  allowance  for  these  sources  of  error, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  liquor  puris  consists 

*  Medical  Times,  Jannny,  1846. 


of  water  varying  in  proportion  from  76  (Von 
Bibra),  and  82  (Dumas),  to  90  (Lassaigne, 
Pearson,  and  Von  Bibra*)  per  100,  of  dis- 
solved albumen,  of  fibrin,  &t,  and  extractive 
matters.  A  peculiar  principle  (precipitable  by 
acetic  acid  and  by  alum^  has  been  assigned  to 
pus,  under  the  name  of  pyin,  hf  Gilterbock  : 
that  such  a  special  substance  exists  independ- 
ently of  the  means  employed  to  procure  it,  has 
been  questioned  or  denied  by  Valentin,  Dr. 
John  Davyf,  and  others.  At  the  present 
hour  the  r^  presence  in  pus  of  the  principle, 
described  under  this  name,  is  admitted  by 
chemists  ;  it  is  said  (probably  pro  tempore)  to 
be  tritoxide  of  protein.  Glutin  is  enumerated 
by  Martins  i  amon^  the  constituents  of  the 
pus  of  empyema ;  its  existence  must  be  an 
excei^tional  occurrence.  Phosphoric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  lactic  acids  in  union  with  lime, 
potassa,  soda,  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  form 
the  ordinary  saline  elements  of  the  fluid.  Oxide 
of  iron,  though  put  forward  as  a  constant  in- 
gredient by  Cruickshank,  Koch,  Krauss,  Gobel 
(in  the  horse),  Pearson,  and  GUterbock,  is  in 
all  probability  only  present  in  instances  of  ac- 
cidental admixture  of  blood. 

The  micro'chemical  properties  of  the  pus- 
corpuscle  are  important.  Pure  water  exercises 
no  obvious  influence  on  it  for  days,  even,  ex- 
cept that  of  rendering  the  nucleus  more  visible, 
and  slightly  increasing  its  size  by  passing 
through  the  cell-wall  by  imbibition.  Saturated 
sugar-water,  blood,  mucus,  and  saliva,  unless 
(as  observed  by  Henle)  the  latter  be  acid, 
produce  scarcely  any  alteration  in  the  cor- 
puscle. Urine  gives  it  an  extremely  ragged 
outline  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  (earlier  if 
it  be  alkaline),  and  eventually  breaks  it  up 
completely.  Alcohol  slightly  corrugates,  with- 
out dissolving  it.  Under  the  action  of  acetic 
acid  the  corpuscle  loses  its  granular  appear- 
ance, commonly  undergoes  a  change  of  bulk ; 
and  the  dbtinct  outline  of  the  involucrum 
fades  away,  while  the  nucleus,  simple  or  com- 
pound, becomes  clear  and  distinct.  What  is 
the  nature  of  these  changes  ?  The  removal  of 
the  granular  aspect  of  the  corpuscle  is  not 
readily  explained.  We  were  at  one  time  dis- 
posed to  re^rd  it  as  produced  by  the  simple 
unfolding  of  the  involucrum,  caused  in  turn 
by  imbibition  of  the  fluid  re-agent,  —  believ- 
ing that  the  granular  appearance  arose  simply 
from  a  corrugated  state  of  the  surface  of  the 
involucrum.  But  the  uniformity  of  the  gra- 
nular appearance,  its  constancy  of  occurrence, 
its  extreme  delicacy,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  removed  altogether,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tinctly the  corpuscle  be  swollen  by  imbibition, 
appear  to  throw  doubt  upon  this  view,  and 
render  it  more  probable,  if  not  actually  cer- 
tain, that  it  depends  on  the  presence  of  mo- 
lecular matter  within  the  involucrum  ;  —  the 
change  of  bulk  is  sometimes  one  of  increase, 
sometimes  one  of  decrease,  —  a  difference 
which  has  appeared  to  us  traceable  to  the 

*  Untersuch.  Uber  einige  versrhisisna  rjrwrten. 
Berlin,  1842. 
\  Physiological  and  Pathological  I 
X  Annalen  der  Pharmade. 
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Tarjtng  degrees  of  dQudon  of  the  acid.  That 
the  involucrum  fades  simply,  without  bein^, 
as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  destroyed,  is 
eommonly  obvious  on  simple  inspection  ;  it 
appears  as  a  sort  of  thin,  transparent  halo 
nmod  the  nuclei.  But,  were  there  any  doubt, 
this  would  be  removed  by  the  addition  of 
aolutioD  of  iodine  *,  which  restores  the  clear 
definitioo  of  the  celi-walL  The  fading  of  the 
involiicniin  is,  however,  an  early  stage  of  so- 
hition  ;  for,  if  mudi  acid  be  added,  the  halo 
disappears  and  cannot  be  restored.  In  re- 
spect of  this  disclosure  of  the  nucleus  three 
opinions  have  found  their  supporters :  (a,) 
that  a  simple  or  compound  nucleus,  pre-exist- 
ing in  either  form,  is  simply  rendered  visible 
by  the  acid  ;  (^b.)  that  it  is  exposed  and,  be- 
sides, split  up  into  parts;  (c)  that  it  is  an  ap- 
pearance altogether  produced  by  the  acid. 
That  the  first  of  these  opinions  is  the  correct 
one,  appears  (if  on  no  other  grounds)  from 
what  hais  been  said  in  a  previous  page  on  the 
discovery  of  the  nucleus  in  recent  unchanged 
pus. 

Mineral  adds,  if  dilute,  do  not  dissolve  the 
corpuscles;  if  concentrated,  dissolve  them 
complet^y.  [Caustic  alkalies  form  a  jelly  with 
them ;  their  carbonates,  as  also  muriate  of  am- 
monia, change  them  similarly  but  more  slowly. 
The  action  of  the  latter  on  pus  was  observed 
by  J.  Hunter  on  a  large  scale,  and  ascribed 
m  him  to  coagulation  of  the  liquor  puris.  Dr. 
J.  Davy  showed,  by  allowing  the  corpuscles  to 
settle  decanting  the  supernatant  fluid,  pour- 
ing some  of  the  muriate  upon  this,  and  observ- 
ing that  no  viscidity  followed,  until  corpuscles 
had  been  added,  that  the  change  depended 
upon  these.  Dr.  Wood  f  ascertained  that  the 
muriate  causes  the  corpuscles  to  adhere  with 
some  closeness  to  each  other. 

Pus-corpuscles  contain  a  very  little  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  consist  essentially  of  a  pro- 
tein-compound. Their  constituent  substance 
has  been  given  the  special  title  purium  by 
Koch,  puru/hut  by  Michelotti;  a  mode  of 
naming  it  which  must  be  abandoned  if,  as 
L^tunann  and  Messerschmitt  maintain,  the  nu- 
cleus and  involucrum  beione  to  two  different 
varieties  of  protein,  —  the  former  being  com- 
posed of  venous,  the  latter  of  arterial,  fibrin.  J 
but  this  view  is,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  itself  far  from  being  established, — as  also 
that  of  persons  who  (imitating  Ascherson) 
hold  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  to  be  composed 
of  fat,  and  its  peripheral  part  of  albumen. 

Pus  differs  chemicallv  from  blood  in  the 
states  of  health  and  of  hyperinosis  in  the 
proportion  of  its  ingredients,  much  more  than 
m  their  nature — as  might  readily  be  imagined. 
But  quantitative  analyses  are  as  yet  so  imper^ 

*  The  corpiudes,  and  especially  the  nuclei,  attract 
the  iodiiie  mnn  the  fluid  in  which  they  swim ;  for, 
while  they  daiken,  this  fluid  loses  its  yellow«brown 
colour, 
f  De  puris  natura  atque  formatione.  (BeroL) 
t  Meoiffan.  Vierteljarhschrift  von  Roser  and  Wun- 
dolkh,  1842,  S.  247.  The  same  writers  regard  the 
moUcular  granules  of  pus  as  composed  of  yet  ano- 
ther variety  of  protsin-compound,  resembluig  Ke- 
ratin. 
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feet,  that  very  diflTerent  general  inferences  may 
be  deduced  from  them  according  to  the  selec* 
tion  made  of  published  analyses;  —  it  is  true 
this  may  also  in  part  depend  on  the  actual  vari- 
ation in  the  proportions  in  different  specimens 
of  pus.  Thus  we  may  prove  by  one  set  of 
experiments  that  pus  contains  more  water  than 
healthy,  and  a  fortiori  than  hyperinotic,  blood ; 
and,  by  another,  that  pus  ison  the  contrary  a 
more  concentrated  fluid  than  either.  And 
whichever  be  the  opinion  adopted,  theoretical 
explanation  and  support  may  readily  be  found 
for  it.  The  following  general  inferences  are 
likewise,  we  confess,  to  be  accepted  with 
caution. 

Pus  contains  more  albumino-fibrous  sub- 
stance than  the  liquor  sanguinis  of  either  spe- 
cies of  blood,  less  than  the  blood  in  mass,  com- 
prising the  red  corpuscles.  The  latter  point 
obviously  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
puscles are,  as  such  (unless  accidentally  and 
m  very  minute  proportion),  retained  within 
the  vessels  ;  whereas  pus  is  formed  outside 
them.  But  how  comes  it  that  pus  contains 
proportionally  more  albumino-fibrous  material 
than  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood  —  that  part 
of  the  blood  which  is  exuded  in  inflamma- 
tion, and  which  forms  the  substance  for  the 
evolution  of  the  purulent  matter  ?  The  pecu- 
liarity (as  suggested  by  Lebert)  is  probably 
due  to  partial  solution  of  the  red-corpuscles 
in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  transudation  ot 
that  dissolved  substance ;  an  explanation  not, 
we  may  observe,  without  apparent  connection 
with  the  estal^lished  fact  of  the  decrease  of  red 
corpuscles  in  hyperinotic  blood.  To  this  source 
(as  well  as  to  extravasation)  may,  perhaps,  be 
referred  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  little 
iron  among  the  elements  of  pus. 

Fat  is  much  more  abundant  in  pus  than  in 
blood ;  the  high  ratio  of  cholesterin  in  the 
former  (as  ascertained  by  Valentin  *,  Von  Bibra 
and  Wright^  comes  in  confirmation  of  the  fact 
established  by  Becquerel  and  Rodierf,  that  the 
ratio  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood  is  always  in- 
creased in  inflainmation.  The  saline  consti- 
tuents of  the  two  fluids  do  not  differ  very 
materially. 

Pus  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  re- 
sisting decomposition  ;  at  the  end  of  months 
some  corpuscles  may  still  be  found  unchanged, 
among  others  that  are  dissolved.  It  even  re- 
tards the  putrefaction  of  substances  with 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  as  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  J.  Hunter  and  Everard 
Home.  The  latter  observed  that  pieces  of  flesh 
placed  in  fresh  pus  underwent  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  weight,  and  eventually  solution, 
without  any  evidence  of  putrefaction  being 
manifested.  Ultimately,  pus  does  putrefy 
however  ;  the  occurrence  of  the  change  being 
much  hastened  by  the  presence  ot  blood, 
mucus,  or  other  organic  fluids.  Acidity,  as 
already  hinted,  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of 
the  change. 

•  In  one  of  Valentin's  Analyses  (Repertorium 
S.  807, 1888)  the  proportion  of  cholesterin  is  so  high 
as  11.86  per  1000. 
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The  various  appearaiicea  of  pus  have  given 
rise  to  its  classification  into  the  creamy, 
curdy,  serous,  and  slimy  varieties  ^Pearson) ; 
one  obviously  unfit  to  represent  tne  existing 
state  of  knowledge.  It  seems  better  to  con- 
sider pus  as  of  two  kinds  :  I.  Simple;  II.  With 
added  characters, — the  added  character  being 
derived  either  from  (A)  Substances  of  known 
nature,  natural  or  morbid  ;  or  from  (B)  Sub* 
stances  of  unknown  nature,  called  viruses. 

The  pus-corpuscle  has  uniformly  the  sam^ 
character  in  all  descriptions  of  pus.  The  dis« 
tinction  of  the  varieties  above  enumerated, 
therefore,  can  only  be  microscopically  effected 
(if  it  can  be  effected  at  all)  by  means  of  su- 
peradded elements ;  and  most  valuable  these 
are  as  diagnostic  of  its  seat  and  production  in 
many  instances. 

The  varieties  of  pus  comprehended  in  the 
class  (B),  differ  from  those  in  the  class  (A), 
in  being  inocuUible,  —  a  character  dependent 
not  upon  any  peculiarity  of  their  cell,  but 
upon  the  associated  intangible  *'  virus.**  Some 
of  the  varieties  of  the  class  A  possess,  how- 
ever, what  may  be  called  pseudo^inocu/abiUty, 
namely,  those  in  which  certain  parasites  are 
present.  The  pus  of  scabies  is  thus  to  be 
propagated  by  means  of  its  entozoon  ;  that  of 
porrigo  b^  its  entophyte ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  associated  pus  nas  in  reality  nothing  to  do 
with  the  transmissibility  of  the  diseases.* 

There  are  three  semi-ffuid  matters,  which  it 
Is  important  to  distinguish  from  pus,  namely, 
mueta,  so/lenedjibrm,  and  Jlttid  holding  epUhe^ 
Hum  in  stupension.  The  distinctive  characters 
most  to  be  relied  on  are  as  follow:  (a)  Mucus. 
(1.)  Pus  mixes  with  water,  being  at  first 
equally  diffused  through  it,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
yellowish  tinge  ;  subsequently,  the  corpuscles 
fall  to  th6  bottom,  and  leave  the  supernatant 
ffuid  clear  and  colourless.  Mucus  does  not 
mix  with  Svater,  but  eventually  renders  it 
slimy.  (2.)  Pus  forms  an  emulsion  with 
acetic  acid,  from  which,  after  a  time,  the 
nuclei  of  the  corpuscles  are  thrown  down  as 
a  yellow  sediment,  while  the  involucra  are 
dissolved.  Mucus  is  coagulated  by  acetic 
acid,  and  forms  a  membranous  flocculent  mass 
-without  mixing  with  the  acid  $  at  the  same 
time  it  becomes  less  slimy  and  more  con- 
•flistent.  (3.)  Pus  forms  a  ropy  mass  with 
the  caustic  alkalies,  or  with  their  carbonates. 
(B.  Babington.)  Mucus,  on  the  contrar}% 
is  rendered  thinner,  and  partially  dissolved 
by  them.  (4.)  Pus  contains  fat  removeable 
by  ether,  sometimes  in  such  quantities  as 

*  Donn^  describes  an  animalciile,  under  the  name 
of  Tricomonas  vaginalis,  as  peculiar  to  the  female 
syphilitic  discharge,  and  constituting  the  infection- 
agent  But  it  is  not  found  in  |he  male,  and  is  oft«n 
absent  in  the  female ;  its  powers  in  the  latter  quality- 
may  be  more  than  doubted.  Froriep  (Notizen,  1837, 
No.  25.  p.  40.)  thinks  the  aninudcule,  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  female  genitids,  but  not  specially 
with  83T)hiU8 ;  and  regards  it  with  Ehrenbei^g  (No- 
tizen, 1887,  No.  28.  p.  88)  as  a  species  of  acams. 
This  matter  requires  revision ;  it  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  Donn^  and  his  followers  have  mistaken 
ciliated'  epithelium-scales  (to  which  indeed  the  figure 
of  the  former  bears  much  resembhmoe)  for  animal- 
culet. 


to  render  it  inflammable;  mucus  contains 
none.  (5.)  Air  bubbles  in  pus  collapse  the 
moment  they  are  formed  ;  in  mucus  they  re- 
main for  a  time— for  days  even— unaltered. 
(6.)  Eoual  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  pus  form  a  dull  brown-red  solution, 
becoming  paler  and  turbid  by  the  addition  of 
water ;  mucus,  on  the  contrary,  forms  a  pale 
brown  fluid  with  this  acid,  which  remains  dear 
and  becomes  colourless  on  the  addition  of 
water.  (Brett  and  Bird.)  (7.)  According 
to  Preuss,  pus  (as  also  tubercle)  is  distin- 
guishable from  mucus  by  containing  iron 
(which  may  be  shown  by  mceration  and  di- 
grating  the  ash  in  gum,  hydrodiioric  acid,  di- 
luted with  five  parts  of  distilled  water,  and 
then  adding  a  few  drops  of  fijrro- cyanide  of 
potassium  J :  but  in  point  of  fact  the  pretence 
of  iron  is  due  to  accidental  admixture  with 
blood.  (8.)  Pus  pressed  between  two  plates 
of  glass  and  held  before  a  candle,  presents  an 
iridescent  appearance ;  no  such  effect  is  ob- 
served with  mucus.  (Young  )  The  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  two  alleged  prin- 
ciples, mudn  and  pyin,  is  too  unsettled  to 
allow  of  just  inferences  being  drawn  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  either. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
tinguish pus  and  mucus  by  means  of  the  proper 
corpuscle  of  each.  The  difficulty  experienced 
in  the  detection  of  distinctive  charactCTS  gra- 
dually led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  corpuscle  of 
both  fluids  might  be  one  and  the  same  thing  ; 
and  the  inquiries  of  several  competent  pefBons 
appear  at  length  to  have  distinctly  established 
tne  fact,  that  healthy  mucus  contams  no  special 
corpuscle,  but  that,  under  the  very  sli^hest 
irritation  of  a  mucous  surface,  pus^  with  its 
special  cell,  is  thrown  out,  which  cdl  had  been 
mistaken  for  one  peculiar  to  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  mucous  membranes.  The  presence  of 
a  bougie  in  the  urethra  for  a  very  short  time 
suffices  to  cause  the  production  of  muco-pus.^ 
The  abundance  of  epithelium-scales  in  mucus 
is  sometimes  a  useful  aid  in  the  diagnosis : 
the  nuclei  of  these  scales  set  free  may,  doubt- 
iess,  also  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for 
special  corpuscles. 

(6.)  Softened  Fibrin,  —  The  semi-liquid 
matter  frequently  found  in  the  centre  of  co- 
agula  in  the  veins  and  heart,  was  long  con- 
founded (from  its  colour,  consistence,  and 
easy  miscibility  with  water,)  with  pus  ;  noto- 
riously so  by  MM.  Gendrin,  Andral^  Cruvdl- 
hier,  and  Magendie.  It  had  been  more  or 
less  confidently  affirmed,  however,  by  MM. 
Dupuytren,  Burrows,  Davy,  and  others,  that 
this  matter  really  consisted  of  softened  fibrin, 
and  not  pus,  when  Mr.  Gulliver f  gave  support 
to  this  notion  by  pointing  out  the  following 
peculiarities,  distinguishing  the  substance  in 
question  from  pus  :  1.  It  is  not  rendered  ropy 
by  caustic  volatile  idkali.  2.  It  presents  no 
iridescence  when  pressed  between  plates  of 
glass  before  a  candle.    3.  Under  the  micto- 

*  That  is  as  fkr  as  the  generation  of  pus-corpusdes 
is  concened ;  the  production  of  liquor  puzis  is  a  more 
elaborate  process. 
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•eape  it  is  naiBly  eompoMd  of  *  findj  graDokr 
mm,  and  often  contains  lar^^  kregaHmr,  flsbbf 
p«tide8,vith  globules  of  various  sizes.  But 
these  gl(>ba]es  bear  bat  a  very  sarall  proportion 
in  aoniber  to  those  in  pus  ;  and,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  aeetic  acid,  th^  toon  disappear,  except 
a  lev  which  aeem  more  compact,  and  require 
a  longer  time  for  solution  :  tbej  are  probablj 
altersd  biood-corposdes.  4.  Softened  fibrin 
■ore  readilj  becomes  putrid  than  pus.  Flbria 
reBOved  from  the  body  and  sul^^ected  to  a 
Uood-heat,  begins  tochange  into  matter,  such 
as  that  now  described,  in  forty  hours. 

We  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of 
satisfying  ourselves  of  the  genml  accuracy  of 
these  observations  of  BIr.  Gulliver ;  but  we 
caanoc  accede  to  the  notion  that  the  yellowtBh- 
green,  aoA,  sometimes  almost  diffluent  cO" 
•gala,  frequently  seen  in  veins  (coagula  which, 
according  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  absolute 
kfter,  of  Mr.  Gulliver's  doctrine,  should  con- 
sist merely  of  softened  fibrin  and  accidentally- 
■Bprisooed  blood  disksj,  never  contain,  and 
hcnee  never  consist,  in  part,  of  pus.  We  have 
more  than  once  discovered  fui]y-fi>rmed  and 
well-ooaditioned  pus-corpuscles  in  such  co- 
ifgula,  which,  upon  mere  naked^e  evidence, 
we  had  regarded  as  wholly  composed  of 
softened  fibrin.  We  refer  here  to  cases 
where  no  sipis  of  inflammatory  (or  other) 
alteration  exist  in  the  coats  of  the  vein,  and 
where  tlKMC  coats  appear  to  have  nothiog  to 
do  with  the  appearances  referred  to ;  for  the 
corpuscto  appear  clneflv,  or  it  may  be  alto- 
gether, in  the  centre  of  the  coaguia.  Now 
such  cases  seem  to  prove  one  or  other  of  the 
fi>Qowing  three  propositions :  That  corpuscles 
exist,  having  all  the  micro-chemical  characters 
of  those  of  pus,  yet  in  reality  of  a  different 
natore  ;  that  stagnating  liquor  sanguinis  is 
capaUe  of  undeigoing,  in  its  own  proper  sub- 
stance, inflammatory  changes ;  or  that  the 
pas-corpuscle  is  cajMble  of  forming,  in  stag- 
nating liquor  sai^mis  through  some  peculiar 
inioence  of  non-mflammatory  nature.  Reason, 
eqllateral  experience,  and  tlie  general  laws  of 
pathology,  point  to  the  second  of  these  pro- 


positions as  the  most  probable  of  the  three ; 
but  it  is  wisest  for  the  present,  perhaps, 
lefinain  from  adopting  any  one  of  them. 


to 


(e.)  J^MA&dSw/  /ictd.— Broken  or  perfect 
epithelial  scales  sometimes  accumulate  in 
werj  considerable  quantities  in  certain  serous 
fluids ;  and  the  resulting  mixture  cannot  with 
the  naked  eye  be  positively  distinguished, 
either  by  colour,  consistence,  or  odour,  from 
pas.  In  the  Fallopian  tube  (somewhat  di- 
lated) of  an  anasarcous  woman,  who  died 
under  our  care  at  University  College  Hos- 
pital some  time  since,  we  found  fluid  of  this 
Icind,  containing  (as  shown  by  the  microscope, 
the  only  test  in  such  cases,)  not  a  single  pus- 
corposde,  but  abundance  of  epithelium.  We 
have  seen  the  same  kind  of  fluid  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney. 

The  microecopical  distinctions  of  the  un- 
altered red-corpuscle  of  the  blood,  and  the 
pus-oorpuscle,  are  so  numerous  and  obvious 
that  th^  need  not  be  enumerated ;  it  is  im- 


po6s3>le  to  confound  the  two  objects.  The 
red  blood-corpuscles,  however,  when  acted 
upon  by  various  re-agents  (serum,  urine,  pus, 
artificimly  added  saline  solutions,  &c.)  acouira 
a  more  or  less  accurate  resemblance  to  Uioaa 
of  pus  ;  they  in  truth  increase  somewhat  in 
bulk,  lose  their  rwilarity  of  outline,  which 
becomes  ragged,  and  alternately  notched  and 
studded  with  minute  prominences,— appear- 
ances which  have  led  to  very  rentHtable 
enors.  Nevertheless,  the  resemblance  is  £u-, 
even,  from  seemingly  perfect ;  the  altered  red- 
corpuscle  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  is  not 
minutelv  granular  on  the  sur&ce :  if  there  be 
doubt,  however,  in  the  caise,  acetic  acid,  by 
dissolving  the  body  (if  it  be  a  red-corpuscle^ 
or  producing  the  changes  already  described 
(if  It  be  one  of  pus),  will  settle  the  question. 
The  colourless  corpuscle  of  the  blood  in  its 
unaltered  state  is  with  difficulty  distinguishable 
firom  the  pus-corpuscle ;  the  two  bodies  have, 
by  practised  observers  even,  been  confounded. 
It  has  the  same  minutely  granulated  aspect  -, 
and  acetic  add  di^loses,  as  in  thepus-cor« 

Euscle,  a  nucleus  in  its  interior.  Hie  colour* 
!ss  corpuscle  is  smaUer  than  the  other,  how- 
ever (the  mean  ratio  of  their  sixes  bein£  as 
22  to  27,  neariy).  The  nucleus  is  duier 
single,  Inpartite,  or  tripartite. 

The  process  by  which  pus  is  formed— in 
other  words,  pyogenesis  or  sujppuration — 
was  long  supposed  to  be  one  of  oisint^iration 
and  solution  of  the  natural  tissues.  ^\e  need 
not  devote  space  to  the  elaborate  refutation 
of  this  rude  conception :  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
pus  may  be  produced  for  years  from  mucous 
membranes,  without  even  abrasion  of  their 
surfaces  having  occurred,  and  that  the  ele- 
mentary textures  (e.  g.  the  cellular)  may,  at 
the  outset  of  the  suppurative  process,  be 
shown  to  have  retained  ail  their  natural  pro- 
perties. 

We  might,  on  the  score  of  its  obvious  fal- 
lacy, similarly  pass  by  the  notion  that  the 
corpusdes  of  pus  are  simple  modifications  of 
the  red-corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  but  as,  even 
recently,  symptoms  of  a  return  to  this  pre- 
viously-exploded idea  have  appeared  on  the 
Continent,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  seem 
called  for.  M.  Gendrin  (Hist,  Anat.  de  rin- 
Jlamnuaum,4rc.)  taught  that  in  consequence 
of  the  stagnation  of  the  red-corpuscles  in- 
duced by  inflammation,  those  bodies  are  first 
converted  into  pus-corpuscles  in  the  interior 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  and,  secondly,  exude 
thence  into  the  intercapillary  texture.  The 
experiment  upon  which  the  first  portion  of 
this  doctrine  was  based  has  been  repeated  by 
Dr.  Wood*,  BIr.  Gulliver,  and  others ;  and 
dther  no  appearance  at  all  of  the  alleged 
puriform  matter  discovered,  or  its  characters 
proved  to  be  those  of  softened  fibrin.  As 
respects  the  exudation  of  ready-formed  pus- 
corpuscles*  the  theory  manifestly  involves  an 
impossibility,  as  the  structure  of  the  walls  of 
the  capillary  vessels  is  too  close  to  permit 
the  passage  of  bodies  of  such  dimensions. 


♦  Op.  cat  p.  4. 
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Besides,  M.  Gendrin  has  forgotten  to  explain 
why,  if  the  pus-corpuscles  escape  from  the 
vessels,  the  blood- corpuscles,  of  much  smaller 
size,  as  they  are,  do  not  follow  abundantly  in 
their  track.  M.  Donne*  some  time  since  re- 
vived the  idea  of  conversion,  believing  that 
he  had  seen  red-corpuscles  changed  into  puru- 
lent in  a  mixture  of  pus  and  blood  out  of 
the  body:  he  was  deceived  by  the  physico- 
chemical*  changes  already  referred  to,  which 
Sus,  like  various  other  fluids,  effects  in  the 
lood-corpuscles. 
The  true  doctrine  of  pyogenesis  is  a  modi- 
fication of  that  of  "  secretion "  taught  by 
Simpson  (1722),  de  Haen  (1756),  Morgan 
(1763),  Brugmans  (1785),  and  John  Hunter. 
The  direct  microscopical  evidence,  upon 
which  it  has  been  finally  established,  was  ori- 
ginally and  mainly  supplied  by  Wood,  Gueter- 
bock,  and  Henle.  This  evidence  is  to  the 
effect  that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  generation  of 
the  solid  materials  of  pus  takes  place  wholly 
outside  the  vessels  in  a  hyaline  blastema.  In 
that  blastema  granules  first  appear ;  subse- 
quentiy,  bodies  of  larger  size  form,  either 
independently  of  the  granules  or  around 
them,  and,  collecting  in  variable  numbers,  or 
remaining  single,  present  the  characters  of, 
and  actually  constitute,  the  nucleus  of  the 
pus-corpuscle.  The  involucrum,  or  cell-wall, 
next  forms ;  and,  at  first  clear  and  trans- 
parent, subsequently  grows  granular.  One  of 
the  readiest  plans  of  observing  this  series  of 
changes,  is  by  using  the  exudation-fluid  from 
a  blistered  surface, — but  the  same  phenomena 
may  be  traced  on  wounded  surfaces. 

The  elementary  tissues  of  the  body  are  not 
at  first  altered  in  any  appreciable  manner  by 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration  among  themf ; 
solution  of  their  substance  may  at  length  be, 
and  frequently  is,  more  or  less  comj)letely 
effected.  This  solution-process  is  ot  triple 
nature :  it  is  physical^  in  that  mere  maceration 
aids  in  its  production;  chemical,  in  that  in 
certain  unhealthy  states  of  the  system,  solvent 
agents,  &c.  %  are  generated  in  suppuration ; 
vUal^  in  that  the  tissues  themselves,  in  certain 
constitutional  conditions,  lose  partially  or 
completely  tlieir  force  of  cohesion. 

§  4.    MELANIC   DEPOSIT. 

Black  colouring  matter  appears  under  va- 
rious conditions  as  a  morbid  deposit.  The 
only  kind  strictly  belonging  to  the  present 
head,  is  true  raelanic  granule  or  cell-pigment, 
more  or  less  closely  similar  to  natural  pigment. 

Melanic  pigment  is  essentially  composed 
of  extremely  minute  granules,  for  the  most 
part  contained  within  cells.  The  cells  are  of 
various  shapes,  commonly  rounded,  however ; 
not  commonly  of  caudate  form,  but  often 
showing  a  tendency  to  prolongation  in  one 
particular  direction.  They  very  rarely  con- 
tain a  nucleus. 

♦  Arch,  de  M^  Join,  1836. 

t  The  first  change  discoverable  under  the  micro- 
scope seems  to  be  loss  of  elasticity. 

%  Pmssic  acid,  according  to  Dumas.  (Comptes 
Rendos  de  Plnstitut,  1841.) 


The  cells  are  of  blackish,  brownish,  bistre 
or  yellowbh  tint,  the  colour  evidently  depend- 
ing on  the  granules.  And  these  granules  are 
not  confined  to  the  cells,  but  are  commonly 
found,  in  multitudes,  firee ;  when  excessively 
minute  they  are  the  subjects  of  molecular 
motion.  In  some  instances  cells  are  not  to 
be  discovered  at  all. 

Little  is  positively  known  concerning  the 
development  of  melanic  pigment, — either  of 
the  mode,  whether  exogenous  or  endogenous, 
by  which  increase  of  cells  takes  place, — or  of 
the  relationship  in  which  the  cells  and  gra- 
nules stand  to  each  other;  that  is,  whether 
the  cells  are  formed  around  the  granules,  or 
the  granules  generated  within  the  cells.  But 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  cells  are  deficient 
in  the  attribute  of  permanency,  and  appear 
of  secondary  importance  (seeing  that  the  pig- 
ment character  may  exist  in  perfection  in- 
dependently of  them  through  ^the  granules 
alone),  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  they  are 
truly  vegetative.  Melanic  cells  never  exhibit 
any  tendency  even  to  cohere  —  much  less  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  stroma. 

The  chemical  composition  of  this  substance 
is  not  known  with  accuracy.  Analyses  in 
numbers  no  doubt  have  been  printed,  but 
none  of  them  are  entitled  to  confidence,  — 
either  because  they  include  the  composition 
of  associated  substances,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, or  because  the  black  matter  analyzed 
was  not  really  composed  of  cell-pigment.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  ultimate  con- 
stituents are  the  same,  and  associated  in,  at 
least  ver^  closely,  the  same  proportions,  as 
of  the  pigment  of  the  choroid  coat.  Some 
of  the  more  important  reactions  of  this  sub- 
stance, as  set  down  many  years  ago  by  Henry, 
may  be  substantiated  readily,  and  have  fre- 
quently been  confirmed  by  ourselves.  A 
"softened  melanotic  tumour"  was  experi- 
mented on:  1.  By  filtering  through  paper, 
much  of  the  colouring  matter  remained  on 
the  paper,  and  the  colour  of  that  which 
passeid  through  was  rendered  much  less  in- 
tense ;  2.  Boiling  does  not  destroy  the  colour, 
not  even  when  a  little  caustic  potass  has  been 
added ;  3.  It  is  not  changed  by  acids  even 
when  heated,  except  by  strong  nitric  acid, 
which  turns  it  yellow ;  4.  A  stream  of  chlorine, 
passed  through  the  liquid,  destroys  the 
colour,  and  throws  down  light-coloured  floc- 
culi  * ;  5.  A  few  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(nitrate  of  mercury  and  muriate  of  tin  also, 
though  more  slowly,)  precipitate  the  colour- 
ing  matter  and  leave  the  supernatant  fluid 
clear. 

Black  cell'pigment  occurs  under  two  chief 
conditions  —  unassociated,  or  associated  with 
other  materials.  The  former  condition  is  ex- 
cessively rare,  and  we  have  certainly  never 
seen  it  in  the  human  subject,  —  that  is,  we 
have  never  seen  a  fluid  or  solid  accumulation 
of  cell-pigment  utterly  unmingled  with  other 
fluids  or  solids,  natural  or  adventitious  :  it  ap- 

•  Chlorine  water  rwhich  we  have  used)  docs 
not  actually  destroy  the  colour,  but  diminisn^  its 
intensity  greatly. 
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peers,'  however,  to  occbr  thus  in  the  horse. 
Id  the  associated  form  it  is  of  Tery  cominoD 
occtureDce,  exbibitiiig  itself  in  the  form  of 
points,  »pots,  layers,  or  masses,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  natural  textuces  or  of  adventitious 
products.  In  the  latter  condition  it  has  more 
particularly  excited  attention,  and  been  de- 
scribed under  the  titles  of  *'  melanosis,"  "  me- 
lanotic tumour,"  ''melanoma,"  &c.  A  full 
eonsideraiion  of  the  modes  of  connection  of 
cell-pigment  with  tumoum  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  "  Melanoma  '*  in  the  sec- 
tion •*  Growths." 

The  substance  we  have  just  described  being 
the  only  true  black  celi-pigment,  appears  to 
be  the  only  one  legitimately  filing  under 
the  present  head  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary (were  it  only  for  the  purposes  of  diag- 
nosis) that  we  should  briefly  consider  certain 
other  causes  (most  ably  investigated  by  Dr. 
Caiswell)  of  black  discolouration.  These 
causes  are,  (a.)  Alteration  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood ;  (b,)  Introduction  of 
bUdc-coloured  substances  from  without. 

(a.)  AUeration  of  heemaloane, —  Stagnation 
tmd  exiravasatum,  and  the  action  of  certain 
ckrmicai  agents^  BTe  followed  by  this  alteration. 
Stagnation  produces  its  effect  on  the  colour 
of  the  blood  most  distinctly  in  the  capillary 
▼essds,  is  more  common  in  old  than  in  young 
persons,  and  attends  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  interfering  with  the  circulation. 
Chronic  inflammation  is  the  most  common 
immediate  cause  of  the  stagnation ;  the  intes- 
tinal canal  and  the  lung  the  most  common 
seats  of  the  altered  colour.  In  the  intestinal 
canal,  it  is  difficult  (except  by  ascertaining  the 
absence  or  presence  of  acid)  to  separate  the 
eflTects  of  chemical  agency  from  those  of  mere 
stagnation. 

Extravasated  blood  (occupying  localities 
altogether  removed  from  the  influence  of  che- 
mical action  not  originating  in  itself,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  common  cellular  membrane,) 
sometimes  undergoes  remarkable  change  of 
colour,  becoming  of  a  pitch  black  hue.  The 
blackish  and  slaty  discolouration  frequently 
seen  in  points  or  patches  under  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  also  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  cortical  substance,  is  evi- 
dently produced  by  infiltrated  and  altered 
blood.  In  these  cases  no  pigment-cells  are  to 
be  discovered,  an  amorphous  granular  mass 
exhibits  itself,  not  materially  differing  in  phy- 
sical characters  (it  is  not,  however,  mixed 
with  crystals  and  fragments  of  tissue,)  from 
the  colouring  matter  of  gangrenous  detritus. 

Chemical  action  is  a  frequent  cause  of  black- 
ening of  the  blood.  Blood  poured  into  the 
stomach,  and  sometimes  even  if  retained  with- 
in its  veins,  is  blackened  by  the  gastric  juice, 
either  by  direct  contact  or  by  imbibition. 
The  effects  of  the  acid  secretion  are  precisely 
such  as  are  producible  by  acids  on  blood  re- 
moved from  the  body.  The  slaty  discolour- 
ation of  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver,  so 
common  an  appearance,  is  similarly  explic- 
able ;  the  blood  in  its  capillar}'  texture  being 


acted  upon  bv  hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas  trans- 
uding through  the  adjacent  intestines. 

(b,)  Introduction  of  black  coloured  tubitawces 
from  without.  —  The  lung  (with  its  appen- 
dages) is  the  only  organ  in  which  this  source 
of  discolouration  has  been  established.  Pear- 
son* was  the  first  to  suggest,  that  inhaled 
carbonaceous  matter  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  black  lines  and  patches  (following  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels)  often  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  well- 
known  dark  hue  of  the  bronchial  glands.  That 
the  colouring  material  was  not  of  animal  na- 
ture, he  inferred  from  its  being  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid.  Pearson's  view  seemed  to  derive 
support  from  the  well-known  dark  appearance 
of  tne  morning  expectoration  of  persons  who 
habitually  sit  up  much  at  night ;  and  from  the 
observation  of  Laennec,  that  the  pebsantry, 
but  little  prone  to  vigil,  rarely  expectorate 
dark  sputa. 

But  the  most  absolute  collateral  demon 
stration  of  Pearson's  correctness,  is  derived 
from  the  history  of  a  peculiar  disease  to 
which  colliers  are  subject.  The  lungs  of  in- 
dividuals affected  with  this  disease  become 
so  thoroughly  black  (Univ,  Coll.  Museum) 
as  to  resemble  coal  in  colour  ;  and  undergo 
gradual  breaking  up  from  irritative  and  ulcer- 
ative action.f  Now  the  carbonaceous  nature  of 
this  material,  having  been  made  matter  of  noto- 
riety by  the  experiments  of  numerous  persons, 
it  appeared  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was 
composed  of  coal  dust  inhaled  in  a  state  of 
extreme  division.  This  notion  was  indeed 
espoused  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gregory  J,  but  proved 
to  be  erroneous  by  Professor  Graham  §,  who 
showed  that  the  material  carried  into  the  lung 
was  none  other  than  the  soot  or  lamp-black 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  oil  which 
the  colliers  use,  suspended  from  their  heads, 
as  they  work,  in  mines  where  the  safety-lamp 
is  not  used.  The  constant  exposure  to  the 
smoke  of  gunpowder  employed  for  blasting 
has  the  same  effect,  thoush  in  a  less  degree. 

It  remains  for  us  to  add,  that  we  entertain 
no  doubt  of  the  black  tint,  present  always 
more  or  less  extensively  in  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  glands  of  healthy  persons  (generally 
speaking,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  ages), 
being  in  part  due  to  inhaled  sooty  matter, 
but  believe  that  it  is  likewise  in  part  caused 
by  alteration  of  the  heematin  of  blood  stag- 
nating in  the  capillary  vessels.  This  opinion 
is,  however,  based  on  too  small  a  number  of 
micro-chemical  examinations  to  lay  claim  to 
general  admission. 

Finally,  we  may  observe  that  the  relation- 
ship of  true  melanic  cell-pigment  to  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  though  made  the 
subject  of  much  dogmatical  assertion,  is  alto- 
gether unknown. 

•  PhiL  Trans.  1818. 

j  The  precise  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease 
it  18,  of  course,  beside  our  present  purpose  to  enume- 


rate. 


Ed.  Med.  and  Sorg.  Journal,  Na  109. 
Ibid.  VoL  42. 
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(  5*  DIPHTHERITIC   DEPOSIT. 

The  inflammatory  action  givine  rise  to  the 
deposits  which  we  include  unoer  the  title 
Diphtheritic  (AupBtpri,  a  membrane),  is  cer- 
tainly of  special  kind,  though  the  intimate 
nature  of  its  peculiarity  is  yet  undiscovered. 
These  deposits  form  on  the  tegumentary  sur« 
faces,  mucous  and  cutaneous. 

(a.)  Wfute  Thrush  {Muguet  of  the  French). 
—  The  matter  of  white  thrush  forms  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  Hiuces,  seso- 
phagus,  and  nasal  passages,  in  patches  of 
tnilky  colour,  cheesy  consistence,  variable  size, 
and  irregular  form.  Adhering  closely  to  the 
mucous  surface  when  first  exuded,  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  and  more  easily  separable ; 
if  artificially  removed,  the  subjacent  surface 
looks  slightly  hollowed  and  somewhat  raw, 
but  is  not  abraded. 

The  microscope  exhibits  molecules ;  cells 
of  oval,  spherical,  or  elongated  form,  with 
or  without  nuclei ;  epithelium  cells,  in  more 
or  less  abundance ;  and  fibrils.  These  fibrils, 
almost  transparent,  of  delicate  and  sharply- 
defined  outhne,  of  cylindrical  form,  gene- 
rally uniform  in  thickness,  but  sometimes 
swollen  irregularly,  and  occasionally  bifur- 
cated, are  not  affected  by  water,  acetic  or 
nitric  acids,  or  alkalies,  but  dissolve  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  Hence  It  appears  obvious  that 
this  substance  is  in  part  entophytic  ;  but  it  is 
only  tecondardv  so, — the  rapid  development 
of  fungi  depending  on  the  constitutional  state, 
or,  perhaps,  upon  tne  chemical  condition,  of  the 
local  secretions.  The  smallest  cells  are  pro- 
bably sporules. 

liiere  is  no  structural  difference  between 
the  matter  existing  in  the  white  thrush  of 
children,  and  that  appearing  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  in  adults  towards  the 
close  of  lingering  chronic  diseases,  especially 
phthisis.  But  it  has  appeared  to  us  from 
numerous  observations,  tnat  it  is  less  prone  to 
become  entophytic. 

(5.)  "We  nave  examined  with  some  care 
the  white  material  of  cheesy  consistence  which 
forms,  in  certain  states  of  the  constitution, 
on  blistered  surfaces,  kept  open  by  irritant 
ointments,  and  find  no  particular  difference 
between  it  and  the  similar  produce  of  mucous 
membrane.  Entophytic  formation  occurs  here. 

Order  II. — Growths. 

$  1.  Growths  possess  texture  which  differs 
in  physical  characters  firom  all  natural  tissues, 
the  arrangement  of  their  septa  and  locnli 
being,  among  other  things,  distinctive  of 
themselves.  They  differ,  further,  from  natural 
structures,  in  a  total  deficiency  of  modelling 
fiu:ulty ;  they  enlai*ge  in  all  directions  indiffer- 
ently, careless,  as  it  were,  of  the  mechanical 
mischiefs  their  presence  may  inflict.  They  are 
composed  of  evanescent  vegetating  cells,  in- 
capable of  propagation  by  artificial  moculation 
into  the  tissues  of  the  individual  producing 
them. 

§  2.  The  existence  of  structure  in  the 
order  Growths  is  apparent  on  superficial  in- 


spection. And  there  is  one  tirtfiiiling  charao* 
teristic  of  this  structure,  as  displayed  to  tb^ 
naked  eye ;  it  consists  of  a  stroma  and  an  m» 
terttUial  matter  ocatpvwg  it*  mfgkti,  This^ 
which  is  the  most  stnking  peculiarity  on  the 
surface  of  some  tumours  (enchondroroa,  coU 
loid  cancer),  is  much  less  evident  in  others 
(milt-like  variety  of  encephaloid,  many  spe- 
cimens of  simple  sdrrhus)  ;  but  in  these  latter 
it  is  clearly  disclosed  by  slight  maceration. 
And  the  want  of  a  clear  d^nition  at  first 
of  stromal  and  interstitial  parts  depends, 
not  on  their  non-existence,  but  on  the  more 
than  ordinary  similarity  in  physical  characters 
of  both.  Generally  speakmg,  in  truth,  there 
is  a  very  obvious  difference  in  this  respects 
the  stroma  of  fully  developed  colloid  has  the 
aspect  of  cellulo-fibrous  membrane,  opaque 
and  close ;  its  interstitial  matter  all  the  out<* 
ward  appearances  of  a  jell^-like  substance;  in 
enchondroma,  the  interstitial  matter,  resem* 
bling  jell^  of  a  different  tint,  is  enclosed  in  a 
stroma,  m  many  cases  formed  of  laminse  of 
bone.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases 
^as  those  referred  to^,  there  is  no  such  obvious 
difference  in  the  visible  character  of  the  two 
divisions,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  growth. 
In  yet  other  cases,  again,  the  outward  cha- 
racters of  the  stromal  and  interstitial  parts 
differ  in  colour,  transparency,  density,  tenacity, 
when  roughly  examined,  and  yet  their  intimate 
constitution  is  almost  identical ;  this  is  the 
case  in  fibrous  tiunours. 

In  the  migority  of  Growths,  the  stromal 
substance  encloses  spaces  inclining  to  the 
spherical  form,  a  form  most  distinct  in  en- 
chondroma, colloid  cancer,  and  fibrous  tu- 
mours ;  only  imperfectly  seen  in  encephaloid ; 
almost  completely  absent  in  simple  sdrrhus 
and  in  erectile  growths.  The  manner  in 
which  the  sphericity  of  the  loculi  is  produced 
will  be  considered  further  on. 

Another  element  of  Growths,  which  is  vi- 
sible to  the  naked  eye,  or  may  be  rendered 
so  by  means  of  injection,  is  blood-vessel. 
In  varying  proportions  all  Growths  possess 
vessels,  which  may  be  limited  to  thdr  stromal 
substance,  or  permeate  both  stromal  and 
intrastromal  substances.  These  vessek  are 
in  part  those  of  the  textures  invaded,  by 
the  new  formation,  in  part  adventitious  pro- 
ducts. 

Lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves  are  occa- 
sonallv  found  within  the  area  of  a  Growth  ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  ever 
of  new  formation. 

§  3.  The  ultimate  essential  elements  of 
tumours  are  granules,  molecules,  cells,  ^ree 
nuclei,  and  fibrils.  With  these  elements  are 
accidentally  associated  Precipitates,  Deposits, 
Exudation-Products,  and  certain  of  the  siin- 
pier  Pseudo-Tissues. 

(a.)  The  elemehtRTy  granule  ii  spherical  hi 
shape,  flattened  or  amorphous;  averages  in 
pi^e  TTT^tl)  of  an  inch ;  and  is  seated  in  the 
interior  of  cells,  or  on  the  suriace  of  fibres*  or 
is  free.  The  molecule  is  too  minute  lor  me»> 
surement. 

(b,)  Some  portion  of  the  substance  <^  all 
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Ofowtbs  consist  of  hollow  resicular  bodies 
or  c«Us.  The  quantity  of  these  cells  varies 
extremdjr  in  different  genera  of  Growths ; 
coDsticuting  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of 
simple  sarcoma  and  of  enchondroou^  abun- 
dant in  colloid  cancer,  they  are  comparatively 
rare  in  sdrrhtis,  and  may  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  the  main  substance  of  fibrous  tumours. 

In  form  the  cells  of  Growths  are  sphe- 
roidal, as  in  sarcoma ;  or  ovoid,  as  in  enchon- 
droma ;  and  plump,  or  flattened,  and  discoid, 
in  pr«^>ortion  to  the  abundance  of  their  con- 
tents. 

In  respect  of  size  thev  vary  within  wide 
fimits,  from  the  simple  Jact  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  some  to  go  on  increasing  in  bulk 

Syr  instance,  the  cells  of  colloid  and  of  en* 
ondroma),  of  others  to  retain  persistently 
the  dimensions  originally  acquired.  This  ana- 
tooncid  distinction  is  connected  with  a  very 
important  phvsiological  difference  in  the  mode 
of  mcrease  of  Growths.  We  do  not  depart 
much  from  the  truth  in  assigning  ^^^  and 
T^  of  an  inch  as  the  extreme  measurements 
of  these  bodies.  Further,  the  cells  of  the 
same  Growth  vary  in  size,  independently  of 
endogenous  enlargement. 

Cells  are  either  set  beside  each  other,  and 
cohere  by  their  contiguous  walls,  or  they  re- 
pMun  free. 

The  thickness  and  transparency  of  the 
wall  of  cells  vary;  the  wall  may  be  collapsed 
and  corrugated,  or  stretched  and  smooth  ;  the 
nucleus  (when  this  exists)  of  the  cell  may  be 
distinctly  pari^al  or  not. 

The  contents  of  cells  are  of  four  kinds  :— 
fluid;  granules;  nuclei;  young  cells.  F/uid, 
in  nsore  or  less  abundance,  is  constantly  pre- 
sent in  sound  cells ;  upon  its  amount  mainly 
depends  the  plump  or  shrivelled  aspect  of 
these.  Gramues  exist  in  abundance  in  the 
celb  of  sarcoma  and  of  scirrhus.  A  free 
nuciems  may  be  found  sometimes  in  the  cell  of 
colloid  cancer  and  of  enchondroma.  Young 
cdft,  themselves  provided  with  a  free  or  parietd 
puckus,  are  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  large 
cells  oi  the  two  Growths  just  named. 

(c.)  The  next  element  requiring  consider- 
ation is  the  Nucleus,  Nuclei  are  found  in 
the  great  msjority  of  Growths ;  either  free, 
in  connection  with  cells  (parietal  or  central), 
or  attached  to  fibres.  Free  solid-lookins  cor- 
puscles are  found  in  the  substance  of  scir- 
rhus; these  appear  (whether  generated  free 
aa  they  are  seen,  or  originally  connected  with 
cells,  and  released  by  the  disintegration  of 
theae)  to  be  the  germs  of  future  cells.  Of 
th«  parietal  and  central  nucleus  enough  has 
already  been  said.  The  slightly  granulated 
look  of  the  fibres  of  Fibrous  Growth  depends 
on  the  permanent  character  of  their  nuclei, 
which  appear  set  superficially  in  their  sub- 
atanoe.  In  whatever  condition  nuclei  exist, 
they  are  distinguishable  commonly  by  their 
comparative  opacity;  this  is  rendered  more 
obvious  by  acetic  acid,  which  increases  the 
tranapantncy  of  cell-walls,  or  by  ioduretted 
■elotioBs,  in  coosenutnee  of  the  tendency  of 
nuclei  to  absorb  coloured  matters. 


(rf.)  Fibrils, — Fibrillar  substance  occurs  in 
Growths  in  many  varieties  of  form  and  de- 
grees of  abundance. 

Peculiar  fibres,  of  excessive  transparency 
and  delicacy,  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  the 
••  fiiseiculate"  variety  of  cancer.  **  It  b  im- 
possible," as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  "  to 
look  at  these  fibrils  without  being  struck  with 
their  similarity  to  those  of  the  huffy  coat  of 
the  blood,  or  without  conceiving  the  idea  that 
blastema  lias  been  produced  m  connection 
with  extravasated  blood." 

Fibres,  differing  but  little  from  those  of 
natural  fibrous  tissue,  form  the  staple  element 
of  fibrous  Growths,  and  are  abundant  in 
scirrhus. 

An  appearance  of  fibrous  structure  is  pro- 
duced in  some  Growths  bv  linear  juxtapo- 
sition of  fusiform  or  straight  caudate  cells. 
These  corpuscles  have  the  aspect  of  spherical 
cells  with  two  opposite  points  of  their  periphery 
prolonged  into  very  minute  tapering  fibrils. 
(  See  fig.  93,  p.  127.)  Usually  single,  the  fibril 
is  sometimes  bifid.  The  cell  is  obscurely  nucle- 
fited,  and  frequently  granulated  |  excessively 
abundant  in  sarcoma  and  cysto-sarcoma,  ap- 
pearing occasionally  in  hoBmatonia,  cystoma, 
angeiectoma,  melanoma,  and  carcinoma,  they 
cannot  be  discovered  in  fibroma.  Their  pre- 
sence signifies  that  of  blastema  of  simple 
plastic  character;  and  there  is  no  certain 
evidence  that  the  proper  cell  of  cancer  (in 
which  formation  they  were  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  of  peculiar  significance)  is  capable 
of  assuming  the  perfectly  fusiform  shape.  Our 
opinion  on  this  pomt  has  of  late  grown  much 
more  decided.  A  sbapelessly  caudate  cell,  with 
irregularly  curved  fibrils,  or  lateral  superadded 
fibril,  is  more  closely  allied  to  cancer,  and  will 
be  described  with  that  product. 

The  accidental  and  non-essential  elements 
of  Growths  belonff  to  the  other  divisions  of 
Adventitious  Product.  From  the  class  Pre^ 
apUates  may  be  found  saline  matter,  amor- 
phous or  crystalline,  in  minute  quantity,  or 
so  abundant  as  to  convert  (in  the  instance  of 
fibroma)  portions  of  a  Growth  into  true  con- 
cretions. Fat  occurs  in  the  various  forms 
mentioned  in  a  previous  page ;  rare  in  some 
genera,  as  fibroma  and  enchondroma;/  it 
abounds  in  carcinoma.  From  the  order  De- 
posits appear  melanic  matter  and  pus;  the 
latter  an  element  generated  by  inflammation 
in  Growths  as  in  natural  textures.  Growths, 
too,  of  one  kind  may  (as  entozoa  of  one 
species  grow  in  the  bodies  of  another)  find  a 
nidus  for  development  in  Growths  of  a  dtf» 
ferent  kind ;  cancer  may  thus  appear  within 
the  area  of  an  erectile  tumour. 

Exudation-Products  exhibit  themselves  in 
the  form  of  compound-granule  corpuscles  and 
induration-matter ;  while  of  Pseudo-tissues, 
there  occur  epithelium,  cartilage,  cellular, 
serous,  fibrous,  elastic,  osseous,  cutaneous, 
pilous,  and  dental  tissues;  the  last  three 
limited  to  Cystoma. 

The  elementary  cells  of  Growths  may 
either  lie  in  juxtaposition,  or  interspaces, 
filled  with  so-called  intercell  substance,  may 
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exist  between  thcni.  This  substance  may  be 
fluid  or  solid.  Fluid  intercell  substance  is 
nothing  more  than  non-solidified  blastema; 
the  solid  variety  is  amorphous,  or  composed  of 
fibrous  pseudo-tissue. 

§  4f.  The  Pa-YsioLOGY  of  Growths  com- 
prises the  phenomena  of  their  origin,  en- 
Jareement,  decay,  elimination,  cicatrization 
and  local  reproduction,  —  phenomena  which, 
it  appears  to  us,  can,  only  by  misapprehension 
of  their  true  relations,  be  included  under  the 
head  of  the  Pathology  of  these  Formations. 

All  that  is  known  actually,  or  surmised 
upon  fair  grounds,  concerning  the  origin  of 
Growths,  has  already  been  stated  in  our  gene- 
ral remarks  on  Blastemal  Formations. 

The  enlargement  of  Growths  is  effected  by 
the  reception  and  evolution  of  nutritious 
matter.  Growths  receive  this  matter  from 
vessels ;  these  vessels  either  permeate  the 
mass  generally,  supply  portions  only  of  its 
substance,  or  merely  reach  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  its  surface.  In  the  first  case,  the 
growth  is  said  to  enlarge  by  intussusception  ; 
in  the  third,  by  pure  imbibition  ;  in  the  second, 
by  both  means.  These  distinctions  are  less 
important  than  they  on  first  view  seem  ;  the 
perfect  nutrition  of  the  extra- vascular  natural 
tissues  proves,  as  a  general  fact,  the  vigour 
and  efficacy  of  the  imbibition-process  ;  and  in 
truth  imbibition  is  at  play  in  all  nutritions, 
for  the  nutrient  elements  of  vascular  tissues 
roust  be  imbibed  through  the  coats  of  their 
vessels,  and  (it  may  be)  ni  addition  (as  in  the 
instance  of  the  endosteal  lining  of  the  canals  of 
Havers,  and  the  subjacent  osseous  substance) 
through  a  stratum  of  cells.  Enlargement  by 
intussusception  differs  therefore  from  that  by 
imbibition,  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  In 
whichever  way  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  Growth  • 
formation,  the  nutrient  material,  at  first  fluid, 
is  evolved  and  appropriated  by  continuous 
cell-generation.  Now  this  cell-generation 
may  be  effected  on  an  endogenous  or  an  exo- 
genous  plan.  When  the  plan  is  endogenous, 
the  germs  of  young  cells  are  contained  and 
evolved  within  elder  ones;  these  secondary 
cells  are  endowed  with  a  similar  procreative 
faculty ;  the  tertiary  series  are  in  like  manner 
fecund,  and  so  on.  Here  a  single  cell  may  be 
regarded  us  the  potential  embryo  of  an  entire 
growth.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan 
IS  exogenous,  the  germs  of  new  cells  are  not 
found  within,  but  fie,  and  are  evolved,  outside 
old  ones. 

Where  endogenous  evolution  prevails,  and 
a  cell  is,  potentially  considered,  a  tumour  in 
futuro,  the  perpetual  production  of  similar 
cells  is  easily  intelligible;  the  offspring  that 
follows  is  as  the  parent  that  went  before. 
But  in  exogenous  Growths  the  continuous 
germination  of  infinite  series  of  like  cells  is 
not  readily  conceived.  It  may  be  surmised 
(and  the  surmise  amounts  rather  to  a  modified 
expression  of  the  fact  than  an  explanation), 
that  when  a  series  of  cells  has  sprung  into 
being,  this  series  acts  on  the  evolution  of 
succeeding  ones,  as  a  natural  vatcularised 


surface  is  known  to  do  oo  the  generation  of 
epithelium  cells;  the  formed  series  so  in- 
fluences newly-exuded  blastema  (of  which 
it  constantly  excites  the  accession),  that  this 
shall  produce  a  new  series  of  cells  similar  to 
itself.  But,  however  the  perpetuation,  of 
like  cells  be  understood,  be  it  remembered 
tliat  the  thing  itself  has  its  limits  ;  for,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  deposits  may  appear  in 
Growths,  pseudo-tissues  are  among  their  fre- 
quent constituents,  and  a  growth  of  one  kind 
may  establish  itself  a  nidus  within  the  area  of 
another  generically  dissimilar. 

Elder  cells  thus  seem  (within  certain 
limits)  to  cause  the  increase,  and  regulate  the 
qualities,  of  younger  ones.  Younger  cells  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  or  less  active  agents 
in  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  elder  ones  : 
less  so  in  endogenous  Growths,  where  the 
elder  may  increase  materially  in  size  (as  their 
contained  brood  multiplies),  and  acquire 
thickened  walls;  more  so  in  exogenous 
Growths,  where  such  enlargement  of  cells  is 
not  witnessed,  and  where  the  production  of 
young  is  coeval  with  the  disintegration  of 
old  ones. 

Such  are  the  modes  of  production  and  in- 
crease of  cells,  considered  in  their  general 
relations  to  themselves  and  to  the  mass  they 
form.  We  must  now  view  cells  as  individual 
existences,  and  inquire  into  the  process  by 
which  they  are  each  developed  ;  and  our 
knowledge  of  this  process  is  as  yet  limited 
and  unsettled.  The  spherical  cell  appears  to 
be  produced  on  three  distinct  plans,  (a.)  Gra^ 
nular  matter,  precipitated  from  the  fluid 
blastema,  accumulates  sufficiently  to  form  a 
minute  solid  body,  (cytoblast  or  nucleus), 
from  and  around  which  the  cell-wall  forms. 
(6,)  The  cell  is  a  molecular  hollow  body 
from  the  first,  and,  as  it  grows,  produces 
within  itself,  or  in  its  wall,  a  secondary  body, 
the  nucleus,  —  the  cytoblast  of  a  future  ceU. 
(c.)  The  cell  is,  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
existence,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  consisting 
of  a  cell-wall,  a  nucleus,  and  fluid  contents  ; 
its  development  consists  in  the  progressive 
and  justly-proportioned  increase  of  all  these 
elements.  The  caudate  cell  is  held  to  arise 
(as  already  hinted)  from  the  prolongation  of 
opposite  points  of  the  wall  of  a  spherical  cell  ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  cells  may  not  exhibit 
this  shape  fi'om  the  first  moment  they  are 
possessed  of  form  at  all.  Lastly,  the  ele^ 
mentartf  fibre  is  held  to  be  formed  in  three 
different  modes,  (a.)  A  spherical  cell  having 
undeKone  elongation  so  as  to  become  cau- 
date, loses  by  still  increased  elongation  and 
flattening,  the  characters  of  a  hollow  cell 
altogether ;  a  nucleated  fibre  is  the  result. 
(6.)  Elongation  and  linear  juxtaposition  of 
nuclei  effect  the  formation  of  fibre,  (c.)  Or, 
it  is  held,  fibres  form  as  such  firom  the 
first  moment  shape  is  assumed ;  no  cell,  or 
nucleus-stage  having  pre-existed.  All  these 
points  are  yet  tubjudice. 

The  plan  of  enlargement  and  mode  of 
arrangement  of   the   ultimate    elements   of 
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Growths  seem  to  exercise  a  very  distinct  in- 
fluence on  the  structural  character  of  the 
mass  as  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  locular 
aspect  of  their  divided  sur&ces,  for  instance, 
«e  fullj  believe  to  be  dependent  on  such 
mflaence.  In  the  case  of  Growths  enlarging 
oo  the  endogenous  plan,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
juxtaposition  of  successive  round  cells  within 
a  containing  or  parent  cell  must  cause  this  to 
retaio  its  sphencal  outline,  until  it  has  en- 
larged sufficiently  to  become  visible  with  the 
naked  eye;  and  further,  that  if  several  of 
these  enlarged  ceils  be  placed  round  a  common 
centre  and  beside  each  other,  the  general  form 
of  the  area  they  cover  must  1^  spherical. 
And  so  we  find  that  it  is  precisely  in  enchon- 
droma  and  in  colloid  cancer,  distinctly  en- 
dogenous formations,  that  sphericity  is  roost 
decided.  The  thickening  and  fibrous  depo- 
ation,  which  take  place  both  in  the  walb  of 
enlarifeed  cells  and  in  the  intercell  substance, 
contribute  further  to  the  deceptive  appear- 
ance of  encysted  structure.  In  masses  which 
enlarge  on  the  exogenous  plan,  the  spherical 
character  in  the  loculi  is  much  less  apparent. 
In  scirrhus,  and  in  many  specimens  of  ence- 
pbaloid,  it  is  not  to  be  clearly  descried ;  the  pre- 
dominance of  etraightly-fibrous  arrangement 
of  the  stroma,  produced  by  the  presence  of 
real  fibrous  tissue,  of  fusiform  corpuscles, 
&c^  accounts  for  this.  But  even  in  Growths 
of  this  class,  the  original  rounded  form  of  the 
elementary  constituents  tends  to  impress  upon 
their  larger  divisions,  as  these  do  upon  the 
entire  mass,  the  spherical  shape.  Accidental 
circumstances,  of  course,  are  liable  to  affect 
this ;  but  the  internal  locular  arrangement  of 
fibrous  tumours  shows  that  those  circum- 
stances may  be  only  partially  effectual. 

The  locular  character  (under  the  title  of 
"encysted")  has  been  put  forward  as  an 
evidence  of  "malignity"  on  the  part  of  the 
structure  exhibiting  it.  Experience  proves 
the  notion  to  be  untenable.  Sphericity  of  the 
loculi  is  most  obvious  in  encnondroma,  one 
of  the  most  intrinsically  innocent  Growths 
known  ;  such  sphericity  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
totally,  or  almost  totally,  wanting  in  scirrhus 
and  many  specimens  of  encephaloid.  Again, 
the  least  deleterious  form  of  cancer  —  col- 
loid, exhibits  it  in  an  especial  manner ;  and, 
though  modified,  it  is  evident  in  those  pecu- 
liarly benignant  structures  (considered  in  their 
essence)  fibrous  tumours. 

The  decay  of  Growths  is  preceded  by  soften- 
ing of  their  substance ;  this  softening,  indeed, 
by  its  increase  actually  constitutes  their  de- 
cay. The  change  is  effected  by  infiltration  of 
serostty,  interstitial  haemorrhage,  by  satura- 
tion with  inflammation-products  and  by  gan- 
grene, other  of  inflammatory  or  simply 
mechanical  origm.  Or,  there  is  an  important 
class  of  cases,  in  which  the  softening  of 
Growths  seems  analagous  to  that  undergone 
by  stagnating  fibrin,  and  probably  depends  on 
chemical  decomposition. 

The  removal  of  Growths  (fibrous,  cancerous, 
and  others,)  is  sometimes  effected  b^  a  spon- 
taneous  process,  commonly  comprising  at- 
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tenuation  and  rupture,  or  ulceradon  of  the 
investing  natural  tissues,  and  gradual  liquefac- 
tion of  the  morbid  matter,  which  is  poured 
through  the  opening ;  or,  in  less  common 
cases,  consisting  of  sphacelus,  whereby  the 
"mass,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  separated  fi-om 
its  connections. 

Ckatritatum  of  the  ulcerated  suHaces  of 
Growths  is  occasionally  witnessed.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  this  change  occur  on  the  proper 
surfiice  of  formations  possessing  all  the  c»a- 
racters  of  scirrhus. 

Growths  of  all  descriptions  are  liable,  when 
removed  spontaneously  or  by  art,  to  be  reprom 
duced  in  the  spot  they  previously  occupied, 
if  the  removal  nave  not  been  absolutely  com- 
plete. The  particles  left  behind  act  as  at- 
tractive forces  for  new  blastema  convertible 
into  cells,  similar  to  those  of  which  themselves 
are  composed.  This  mode  of  reproduction  (as 
it  is  erroneously  called,  for  it  is  nothing  more 
than  enlargement,  facilitated  by  removal  of 
pressure  of  pre-existing  substance)  occurs 
with  Growths  of  all  kinds,  cancerous,  sarcoma- 
tous, fibrous,  fatty,  enchondromatous,  erect- 
ile, &c.  But  it  would  appear  that  in  some 
cases  of  surgical  removal,  when  the  whole 
mass  has,  as  is  presumed,  been  extirpated,  a 
new  growth  vegetates  in  its  place.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  cases  is  often  rather  apparent 
than  real :  we  have  distinctly  found  the  ger- 
mina  of  cancer  in  tissue,  reputed  healthy, 
surrounding  a  cancerous  mass ;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  such  germina,  though  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  may,  quite  as  readily  as  a 
fragment  of  diseased  tissue  of  even  consider- 
able size,  act  as  the  efficient  agents  of  new 
development.  When,  independently  of  this 
mode  of  generation,  the  disease  returns  in  the 
seat  of  its  former  erowth,  the  occurrence 
must  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  that 
depraved  state  of  the  blood  which  is  fitted  to 
supply  the  necessary  blastema,  and  likewise, 
possibly,  upon  some  peculiar  state  of  vessels 
of  the  part  favouring  its  exudation  here  ratlier 
than  elsewhere. 

In  other  cases,  hardly  has  a  growth  been 
removed  from  one  place,  when  a  mass  of  the 
same  kind  appears  in  some  distant  and  appa- 
rently unconnected  part  of  the  body :  this 
occurrence,  which  is  especially  observed  in  the 
case  of  cancer,  is  termed  its  **  distant  repro- 
duction,*!  and  is  explicable  in  two  ways.  The 
newl^  discovered  growth  may  have  existed 
previously  to  the  extirpation  of  the  old  one, 
and  having  simply  acauired  additional  activity, 
so  become  obvious,  atter  that  extirpation.  Or 
the  new  growth  may  really  have  first  appeared 
subseauently  to  the  removal  of  the  old  (this 
we  believe  to  be  rare)  :  in  this  case  the  simple 
explanation  is  that  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
blood,  proper  for  the  supply  of  the  neces- 
sary blastema,  continues ;  and  this  blastema  is 
poured  out  in  some  other  part  of  the  frame, 
the  ori^nal  ttimour  no  longer  existing  to 
attract  its  deposition  within  or  around  itself. 

$  5.  The  chemical  study  of  Growths  is  vet  in 
its  infancy.  Miiller's  division  into  three  chemi- 
cal classes,  the  albuminous,  the  gelatinous,  and 
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the  httj  (rationa]  enoush,  chemically  con<- 
Bidered,)  fiuls  pathologically.  Growths  of  very 
opposite  tendencies  and  attributes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  chemical  class ;  thus  the 
roost  deleterious  forms  of  cancer  are  albu- 
minous, while  sarcoma  (per  se  most  innocent) 
is  the  same  in  its  chemical  basis. 

(a,)  In  the  albuminous  growth  the  other 
forms  of  protein  are  frequently  present  as 
essential  ingredients  ;  the  term  growth  of 
protein-basis  appears  therefore  more  strictly 
applicable.  A  matter  said  to  be  allied  to 
ptyalin  has  been  found  in  this  class.  Con- 
tinued ebullition  scarcely  furnishes  a  trace  of 
gelatin ;  and  when  some  such  trace  docs 
appear,  is  probably  deriyed  from  natural 
geUtinous  textures  accidentally  connected 
with  the  morbid  mass. 

(6.)  Growths  of  the  gelatinous  class  are 
almost  completely  reduced  to  jelly  by  boiling. 
The  gelatin  yielded  is  either  of  the  common 
species,  as  in  fibroma,  or  of  the  variety  known 
as  chondrin,  and  first  detected  by  Miiller  in 
enchondroma. 

(c.)  In  the  fatty  class,  the  fatty  matter  is 
chemically  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary 
adipose  tissue  (e.  g.  in  lipoma) ;  or  it  is  more 
or  less  closely  allied  to  cholesterin  (e.  g. 
in  cholesteatoma). 

The  fatty  particles  which  exist  in  almost 
all  Growths,  even  of  the  albuminous  kind, 
and  which  do  not  form  the  essential  part  of 
the  mass,  are  not  contained  in  cells,  as  in 
true  fatty  Growths,  but  exist  in  the  various 
forms  enumerated  in  a  former  passage. 

Carbonates,  hydrochlorates,  and  phosphates 
of  the  alkalies  and  earths  are  the  inor^nic 
salts  most  commonly  and  largely  associated 
with  the  animal  constituents  ofgrowth. 

§  6.  The  Pathology  of  Growths  em- 
braces the  subjects,  first,  of  the  morbid  chan^ 
arising  in,  or  in  immediate  connection  with, 
those  formations ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  va- 
rious  conditions  of  the  system  which  precede, 
accompany,  and  follow  their  evolution.  Their 
pathology  may,  in  other  words,  be  regarded  as 
heal  and  generoL 

(a.)  Local. —  Under  the  head  of  physiology 
we  have  considered  briefly  the  various  changes 
arising  in  Growths,  as  essential  phenomena  of 
their  complete  development ;  and  which, 
however  they  may  be  regarded  as  morbid  in 
respect  of  the  system  generally,  are,  on  the 
part  of  the  adventitious  mass  in  which  they 
take  place,  evidences  of  natural  progress. 
But  there  are  numerous  changes  occasionally 
occurring  in  Growths,  that  are  actually  morbid 
in  essence  in  relation  to  the  substance  of  the 
new  product  itself;  and  others  of  a  similar 
character  which  are  produced  in  the  sur- 
rounding  tissues.  These  two  classes  of 
changes  (which  can  only  be  elanced  at  here) 
constitute  the  materials  of  the  Local  Patho- 
logy of  Growths. 

1.  The  changes  observable  in  the  substance 
of  Growths,  and  which  signify  a  departure 
from  the  regular  process  of  evolutioQ,  are  :— 
congestion ;  iofiltration  with  blood  or  with 
eerosity ;  hswnorrhage,  and  in  consequence  of 


these  states,  various  forms  of  discolouratioft ; 
inflammation  ;  mortification  ;  and  the  deposi- 
tion within  or  upon  them  of  some  adventitious 
material  foreign  to  their  nature.  In  &ct,  the 
chief  morbid  changes  occurring  in  the  natural 
structures  mav  arise  in  these  formations. 

2.  The  efkcU  produced  b^  Growths  on 
surrounding  tissues  are  meckamcal  and  vUal. 

The  mechanical  varietv  comprises  detrusioa 
and  various  other  displacements;  condensa- 
tion ;  discolouration  ;  infiltration ;  blocking  up 
of  cavities  ;  interference  with  the  motion  of 
fluids,  &C. 

The  detrusion  produced  by  Growths  may 
be  simple,  expansive,  or  causing  peduncul*- 
tion,  a  peculiarity  observed  when  certain 
Growths,  endued  with  little  or  no  tendency 
to  infiltrate  the  parts  around,  originate  be- 
tween a  mucous  or  serous  surfieure,  and  a 
hard,  resisting  tissue.  And  this  for  obvious 
reasons;  with  the  progress  of  their  enlargement 
the  distention  they  induce  does  not  eouably 
affect  all  surrounding  parts  (because  the  re- 
sistance of  these  is  unequal),  but  acts  espe- 
cially upon  the  least  resisting  structures.  As 
they  enlarge,  they  carry  these  structures  be- 
fore them,  until  themselves  eventually  pro- 
trude sufficiently  from  their  precise  seat  of 
origin  to  leave  a  sort  of  process  of  the  mem- 
brane they  push  before  them,  acting  as  a  stalk 
of  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  original 
connection. 

A  growth  thus  pedunculated  is  practically 
known  as  a  Polypus,  a  term  extremely  injudi- 
cious, as  it  leads  the  observer  to  neglect  the 
important  matter  of  the  nature  of  the  tumour, 
and  to  regard  a  mere  accident  of  shape  as  an 
essential  feature. 

The  vUal  effects  are  rarefaction  ;  condensa- 
tion ;  atrophy ;  hypertrophy ;  inflammation, 
with  its  results — adhesion,  sofUning,  indura- 
tion, ulceration,  mortification,  proration, 
effusion  of  blood,  enlareement  of  vessels,  &c^ 
and,  most  important  oi  all,  infiltration  of  the 
surrounding  tissues  with  matter  similar  to 
that  composing  the  new  growth.  This  last 
effect  occurs  (as  we  believe)  in  connection 
with  no  growth  except  cancer,  and  constitutiuf 
one  of  the  most  evident  pathological  and 
nosological  distinctions  between  cancerous 
and  other  allied  formations,  will  be  presently 
examined. 

§  7.  The  nature  of  this  work  will  not  admit 
of  any  extended  observations  on  the  general 
Pathology  of  Growths,  but  some  prominent 
facts  can  scarcely  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  condUioru  of  localization  of  Growths  are 
curious,  and  for  the  most  part  inexplicable. 
The  following  propositions  may  be  laid  down 
concerning  them :  — 

(a.)  The  tendency  to  become  the  seat  of 
Growths,  as  a  chiss,  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent tissues  and  organs.  Thus,  while  cel- 
lular tissue  is  thdr  peculiarly  favourite  site, 
fibrous  texture  but  rarely  affords  them  a  nidus. 
Again,  the  mamma,  the  ovary,  the  uterua, 
are  frequent,  the  lungs  and  brain  much  less 
common,  sufferers. 

(h,)  The  tendency  to  become  the  seat  of 
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Orowtiit,  as  a  class,  Varies  in  the  difierent 
parts  of  organs.  Thns  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  aimers  more  frequ^itly  than  the  rest 
of  the  oi^gan ;  the  epkfidjmis  than  the  body  of 
die  testis. 

(c.)  Certain  organs,  and  certain  parts  of 
organs,  haTe  an  excess  of  tendency  to  the 
Ibnnation  of  certain  tpecud  Growths.  Thus 
the  uterus,  the  manuna,  the  stomach,  the 
firer,  are  peculiarly  prone  to  cancerous,  as 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  growth ; 
the  bmies  are  the  chosen  seat  of  enchondroroa. 
And,  again,  cancer  does  not  form  indifferently 
in  all  parts  of  the  nterus,  but  tends  especially 
to  inrade  its  neck ;  while  fibrous  tumours 
affect  a  preference  for  the  body  of  the  organ. 
Hie  large  intestine  is  a  tolerably  common  seat 
of  cancer ;  the  small  is  very  rarely  imnlicated. 

((L)  Growths  of  different  kinds  exhibit  di^ 
ferent  degrees  of  compatibility  as  co*existences 
io  the  same  body.  Some  Growths,  as  Cystoma 
and  Carcinoma,  are  sufficiently  prone  to 
^pear  in  the  same  individual;  others,  as 
Fibroma  and  Carcinoma,  are  rare  co-exist- 
ences ;  none  are  actually  incompatible,  either 
as  unconnected  co-existences,  or  as  devdo{>- 
ments  in  each  other.* 

Sex  iniuences  the  site  of  Growths.  The 
renal  organs  of  the  male  suffer  more  fre- 
quently than  those  of  the  female ;  the  con- 
verse is  true  of  the  genital  organs.  In  like 
manner,  i^  has  its  influence.  But  on  the 
whole,  die  causes  of  these  peculiarities  of 
eeat  are  unlathomed. 

A  Growth  having  once  been  developed, 
may  pursue  an  anatomical  (or  better,  topo- 
graphical) course,  of  three  different  kinds. 
Fbrtty  it  may  remain  solitary  and  alone  till  the 
death  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  exists,  no 
other  organ  or  tissue  than  that  originally  af- 
fected burning  involved  by  similar  disease. 
This  is  fi^uently  observed  in  the  case  of 
enchondroma  and  of  cystoid  tumours,  occa- 
sionally of  fibrous,  and  even  of  cancerous 
Growths. 

Or,  seamdiy,  a  morbid  mass  originates  in 
some  particnlar  site,  whence  it  seems  to  spread 
as  fitMn  a  centre  to  a  multitude  of  parts ;  the 
ktter  are  said  to  be  the  subject  of  secondary 
Growths,  The  mechanism  of  this  propagation 
<iifllTs  according  as  parts  adjacent  to  or  dis- 
tant fi^m  the  primary  formation  are  the  con- 
aecntlve  suflferers.  (I.)  When  circun^cent 
tissues  become  the  seat  of  secondary  develop- 
ment, this  is  either  the  result :  —  first,  of  pro- 

*  It  is  true  we  have  never  ourselves  seen  cancer 
within  the  substance  of  a  fibrous  tumour ;  but  there 
Is  no  cfc  prion  motive  for  disbelieving  the  possibility 
of  sndi  localixaticni,  and  competent  persons  affirm 
they  have  seen  examples  of  it.  Although  tubercle 
is  not,  properly  ^»eskmg,  a  growth,  it  may  be  well 
to  observe  nere  (as  we  first  showed  eight  years  ago), 
that  this  product  and  cancer  rarely  co-exist  Among 
104  cases  of  death  from  cancer,  there  were  but  seven 
in  iHiidi  the  anatomical  character  €f  phthisis  was 
pttjaeat.  The  a^  at  which  the  two  diseases  are 
most  prevalent  wiU,  to  some  extent,  but  not  wholly, 
czphun  this  result  TSee  Nat  and  Treatment  of 
Gmoer,  p.  185.)  On  uie  other  hand,  the  diseases 
by  no  means  abeolotely  exdnde  each  other;  cancer 
and  fabcrde  nu^  form  in  the  same  organ. 


gressite  and  direct  infiltratiob  6(  those  tissues 
by  the  morbid  matter;  or  next,  of  infiltration 
spreading  to  those  tissues  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  proceeds  of  common  inflam- 
mation (induration -matter)  previously  depo* 
sited  among  them,  in  some  instancea  effecting 
adhesions  between  parts  not  actually  adherent 
to  each  other  in  the  natural  state ;  or,  lastly, 
possibly  of  infiltration  arising  in  some  unex- 
plaineci  way,  through  the  influence  of  a  part 
simply  phiced  in  juxtaposition,  and  not  con- 
tinuous (either  naturally  or  accidentally)  with 
the  tissues  primarily  affected.  These  modes 
of  secondaiy  implication  are  exemplified  bv 
cancer  alone.  (2.)  The  formation  of  seconci- 
wry  Growths  in  distant  organs,  where  an  effect 
of  pre-existing  disease  elsewhere,  seems  only 
intelligible  as  a  result  of  transmission  by  the 
lymphatic  or  vascular  systems.  Canceroua, 
and  perhaps  fibrous  tumours,  give  rise  through 
both  these  routes,  to  secondary  development. 
As  respects  the  lymphatic  glands  in  commu- 
nication with  a  cancerous  mass,  they  may 
themselves  become  cancerous,  while  the  ves- 
sels leading  to  them  are  either  filled  with 
morbid  matter  of  the  same  kind,  or  perfectly 
free  from  all  anatomical  change.  Now  when 
the  tubes  are  themselves  loaded  with  canceiv 
ous  substance,  and  are,  for  example,  traceable 
so  loaded  even  to  the  thoracic  duct  (A. 
Cooper ;  Hourmann),  without  any  evidence 
existing  of  the  matter  being  a  product  of  their 
own  tissue,  the  implication  of  the  lymphatic 
•system,  is  evidently  the  result  of  ab«oiption. 
But  when  (as  is  more  commonly  the  fact) 
the  cancerous  State  of  the  glands  is  unasso- 
ciated  with  similar  contamination  of  the  con- 
necting tubes,  it  is  not  thus  so  plainly  and  sa- 
tisfactorily explicable.  Still  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  minority  of  cases  the  principle  is  even 
here  the  same;  but  that  the  mode  in  which 
stagnation  of  absorbed  particles  takes  place 
differs.  In  other  instances  it  is  possible  that 
cancerous  devdopment  in  the  glands  may  be 
-effected  as  in  an  independent  and  original 
centre  of  production,  and  not  through  a  pro- 
cess of  absorption  or  other  direct  mode  cf 
influence  of  pre-existing  Growths.  These  no- 
tions are  puth3rpothetically ;  but  they  appear  to 
me  more  likely  to  be  well  founded  than  those 
usually  tendered.  Nevertheless  if  contamina- 
tion be  admitted  to  arise  as  a  result  of  absorp- 
tion in  tome  instances,  the  inference  appears 
necessary,  that  it  shall  occur  in  all  cases ;  inas- 
much as  a  process  of  nutrition,  accomplished 
in  the  usual  way,  is  constantly  going  forward 
in  morbid  Growths.  Now,  as  matter  of  fact, 
such  contamination  does  not  always  ensue, 
and,  above  all,  does  not  commence  from  the 
earliest  period  of  evolution  of  the  previous 
growth.  Here  seems  to  lie  a  serious  otjection 
to  the  doctrine  of  lymphatic  absorption.  But 
the  absorotion  is  only  thus  shown  to  be  of  a 
kind  whicn  we  may,  for  convenience  sak^  call 
unproductive!  and  which  may  be  assimilated 
to  that  taking  place  from  abscesses,  in  cases 
where  no  pus,  with  its  sum  of  natural  proper- 
ties, finds  Its  way  into  the  circulation.  That 
the  pus-corpuscies  undergo,  in  such  caseS)  dis- 
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integration  and  alteradon,  is  matter  of  physical 
demonstration  —  changes  which  divest  them 
apparently  of  their  pathological  properties. 
On  analogy,  which  seems  in  nowise  strained, 
we  may  then  admit  that  disintegration  of  the 
elementary  cells  of  the  morbid  Growth  is  the 
cause  of  the  occasionally  unproduciwe  cha- 
racter of  cancerous  absorption.*  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  secondary  Growths  form  in 
localities  free  fi*om  direct  lymphatic  commu- 
nication with  the  seat  of  the  primary  forma- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  (although  the 
productive  elements  have  not  yet  been  found 
m  transitu  with  the  circulating  blood)  that 
the  venous  system  acts  as  the  agent  of  trans- 
lation of  such  elements  from  the  one  to  the  other 
site.  In  the  instance  of  cancer  the  following 
arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
notion,  a.  ^'Cancerous  matter  exists  in  a 
multitude  of  cases  in  the  veins  of  the  diseased 
part ;  now  this  is  obviously  a  most  favourable 
circumstance  for  its  circulation  with  the  re- 
turning blood.  6.  The  rapidity  of  the  suc- 
cessive development  of  the  disease  in  different 
organs,  sometimes  observed,  seems  onlv  pro- 
ducible by  the  agency  of  a  fluid  which,  like 
the  blood,  pervades  them  all.  7.  The  liver 
and  lung,  the  two  organs  in  which  foreign 
bodies  introduced  into  the  circulation  are 
almost  invariably  observed  to  stagnate,  are  by 
far  the  most  frequent  seats  of  the  secondary 
development  of  carcinoma.  8.  The  parenchy- 
matous viscera  and  the  bones,  the  precise 
structures  most  frequently  affected  with  se- 
condary abscess,  are  those  peculiarly  liable  to 
secondary  cancer,  c  In  respect  of  both  mor- 
bid products,  the  liver  and  lungs  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Hst  for  frequency  of  implication, 
t-  Secondary  abscesses  affect  a  special  pre- 
ference for  the  peripheric  strata  of  the  viscera ; 
so  likewise  do  secondary  cancers.  In  the 
instance  of  the  lung,  I  believe  this  readily 
explicable,  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
reach  the  periphery  of  the  organ  before  be- 
coming continuous  with  the  capillaries,  where- 
in stagnation  must  occur.  17.  Double  organs 
are  very  rarely  the  simultaneous  seats  of  pri- 
mary abscess ;  in  ca.ses  of  secondary  abscess 
both  invariably  suffer :  the  same  propositions 
hold  good  of*^  cancer,  b.  Secondary  cancer 
in  the  liver  and  lung  occupies  the  same  ele- 
mentary seat   (the  lobules)   as  the   pus  of 

•  Absorption  of  cancerous  matter  artificially  in- 
duced, would  apriori  appear  likely  to  prove  of  the 
unproductive  kind,  as  disintegTation  of  the  primary 
particles  of  the  growth  must,  in  all  probability,  form 
a  stage  of  the  absorptive  process.  The  question  is 
rendered  one  of  practical  interest  by  the  prospect 
held  out  of  removing  these  tumours  by  the  ingenious 
system  of  pressure  invented  by  Dr.  Amott  It  is 
dear,  in  truth,  that  if  that  svstem  only  lead  to  the 
translation,  from  one  part  of  the  frame  to  another, 
of  dements  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  unlimited 
germination,  the  benefit  obtainable  from  it  is  more 
appaient  than  real.  Whereas  if,  while  that  system 
causes  their  entry  into  the  circulating  fluids,  it 
deprives  their  elements  of  all  productive  power, 
and  leaves  them  in  a  condition  fit  for  excretion  as 
effiste  partides,  a  perfect  curt  of  the  diteate  is  ef- 
fected by  the  removal  of  the  tumour. 


secondary  abscesses.***  Some  apparent  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine  here  upheld  are  ex- 
amined and  (as  we  believe)  refuted  in  the 
same  place. 

Or,  thirdly,  in  certain  cases  where  numerous 
parts  are  found  to  be  the  seats  of  tumours  of 
the  same  species,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  development  of  these  tumours  has  been 
simultaneous,  and  each  mass  been  evolved 
independently  of  its  fellows.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  internal  cancer  is 
frequently  described  as  secondary  to  external 
cancer  (especially  when  the  latter  has  been 
removed  with  the  knife,  and  the  former  has 
not  manifested  its  existence  by  symptoms 
until  afler  the  operation),  where  no  proof  of 
the  two  Growths  not  having  originated  at  the 
same  time  can  possibly  be  adduced.  The 
same  is  true  of  Fibrous  Growths. 

The  inoculabiUty  of  Growths  has  not  been 
maintained  except  in  the  instance  of  cancer, 
and,  even  in  respect  of  this  product,  upon 
very  imperfect  evidence.  Experimental  re- 
sults may  be  cited  against  (Dupuytren),  and 
in  favour  of  (Langenbeck),  the  transmissibility 
of  the  disease  by  inoculation ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  learn  from  M.  Gluge  that  his 
attempts  generally  failed  utterly,  and  in  rare 
cases  appeared  to  succeed.  Theoretical  con- 
siderations, repudiating,  as  they  do,  the  idea 
of  the  constant  inoculability  of  cancer-ele- 
ments in  organisms  of  all  varieties  of  morbid 
aptitude,  nevertheless  do  not  wholly  oppose 
tne  notion,  that  where  constitutional  predispo^ 
sition  to  cancer  exists  in  an  animal,  the  ger- 
minal element  of  that  product,  introduced 
into  its  blood,  may  prove  prolific.  Unless 
this  constitutional  state  exist,  "  even  the  ac- 
tual elements  of  cancer  only  manifest  them- 
selves as  simply  irritative  agents,  the  perfection 
of  the  seed  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  de* 
velopment  of  the  plant;  the  soil,  in  which  it 
is  sown,  must  be  capable  of  feeding  it."  Per- 
haps these  views  furnish  a  clue  to  the  con- 
tradictory statements  of  experimentalists. 

§  8.  Clinical  observers  of  disease  have  long 
been  aware  that  certain  Growths  are  of  evil, 
others  of  innocent,  tendency  ;  that  they  are 
"  malignant**  and  "  benignant.**  Morbid  ana^ 
tomists  have  sought  to  connect  definite  and 
invariable  structural  characters  with  the  pos- 
session of  one  or  the  other  tendency ;  and 
their  search  has  been  vain.  Micrologists  are 
divided  on  this  question;  some  affirm  that 
"malignancy**  depends  on  the  presence  of  a 
special  cell ;  others  deny  the  distinctiveness 
of  microscopical  elements. 

We,  for  our  own  parts,  believe  that  the 
qualities  of  a  growth  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  characters  of  its  cell.  We  have  known 
Growths,  which  had  destroyed  life  with  the 
cachexia  of  cancerous  disease,  and  clearly 
exhibited  the  local  progress  and  naked-eye 
characteristics  of  encephaloid;  Growths  which, 
nevertheless,  were  composed  of  non-nucle- 
ated cells  undistinguishable  from  those  of 
common  exudation-matter.     Nor  do  we  be- 

*  Nat  and  Treatment  of  Cancer,  p.  106. 
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fieve  that  any  mode  of  association  of  cell  and 
fibril  (at  least  any  mode  now  known  and  un- 
derstood) can  I>e  considered  distinctive  of 
carcinoma.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
that  Growths  of  evil  tendency  have  a  manner 
peculiar  to  themselves  (ascertainable  by 
naked-eye  observation)  of  accumulating  in 
the  tissues.  We  refer  to  accumulation  by 
mjUfyttHon,  The  nature  of  infiltration  is  easily 
explained.  The  elementary  molecules  of  the 
morbid  matter,  instead  of  accumulating  round 
a  central  point  equally  in  all  directions,  and 
pushing  aade  the  tissues  amid  which  they  are 
deposited,  spread  between  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  those  tissues  on  every  side.  In 
proportion  as  this  extension  of  the  morbid 
matter  is  accomplished,  interference  with  the 
healthy  process  of  nutrition  takes  place. 
The  effete  particles  of  the  natural  tissues 
cease  to  be  replaced  by  similar  ones ;  and  an 
appearance  of  conversion  (^  transformation  " 
or  **  degeneration  **)  of  a  natural  into  a  mor- 
bid structure  is  worked  out.  But  if  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  be  simple,  its  cause 
is  obscure.  Why  it  should  occur  (as  we 
conceive  it  does)  in  the  instance  of  cancer 
alone,  and  why  peculiarities  so  important  as 
those  of  cancer,  in  respect  of  general  influence 
on  the  system,  should  appear  to  hang  upon 
the  existence  of  a  local  pathological  attribute, 
in  nowise  remarkable,  strictly  considered  per 
jr,  is  a  difficulty  which  facts  are  wanting  to 
explain  away.  Speculatively,  as  we  have 
fiDrmerly  said,  **  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
an  explanation  of  the  evils  practically  con- 
nected with  infiltration,  than  to  the  mere 
physical  phenomenon  itself,  —  in  a  word,  we 
must  seek  elsewhere  some  condition  of  which 
the  process  is  but  a  consequence  or  invo- 
lution. But  the  natural  place  to  look  for  this 
condition  is  in  the  tissues  themselves,  which 
undergo  infiltration  ;  and  in  these  —  in  some 
special  morbid  change  within  them  —  must 
reside  the  source  and  origin  of  the  process. 
And  this  yiew  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mode  of  vegetation  of 
cancer  itself  to  explain  why  it  alone,  among 
vegetating  new  formations,  should  possess  the 
power  of  infiltrating  the  natural  tissues." 

We  are  aware  that  the  property  of  infil- 
tration has  been  ascribed  to  other  Groutih$ 
besides  cancer;  that  fibrous  tumours  have, 
for  instance,  been  said  to  affect  circumjacent 
tissues  in  Uiis  manner.  But  we  are  per- 
suaded, from  close  examination  of  such  al- 
leged cases,  that  infiltration  with  common 
plastic  matter  (the  produce  of  inflammation 
arising  from  irritating  pressure  on  the  part  of 
the  tumour)  has  been  mistaken  for  infiltration 
with  substance  identical  with  that  of  the 
fibrous  growth;  and  that  the  distinction  is 
nosologically  sound. 

On  the  grounds  just  set  forth,  we  propose 
to  divide  &e  order  Growths  into  two  sub- 
orders —  the  Non-Infiltratino  and  the 
Infiltrating. 


SUB-ORDBR   I. — NON-INFILTRATINO 
GROWTHS. 

The  genera  in  this  sub-order  may  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  chemical  composition  — 
the  protein  compounds,  fat  and  gelatin,  being 
severally  the  predominant  element. 

Of  Proteik-Basis. 
§  1.  hematoma. 

Blood  effused  into  the  tissues  may  be  either 
(a)  absorbed  wholly  or  partially,  or  (b)  not 
absorbed. 

(a)  1.  If  the  blood  be  absorbed  wholly,  no 
vestige  of  the  haemorrhage  may  ultimately  be 
traceable,  even  in  the  condition  of  the  tissue 
amid  which  it  occurred ;  or  (as  is  more  com- 
mon) even  after  the  total  removal  of  the  blood- 
elements,  some  slight  puckering,  changed  den- 
sity, or  changed  position  of  the  proper  texture 
of  the  organ  (of  the  brain,  for  instance)  re- 
veals the  fitct  that  haemorrhage  has  occurred. 
In  either  case,  blood  has  escaped  from  the 
vessels  without  leaving  even  the  potential  ele- 
ments of  a  growth  behind  it.  2.  Partial  ab- 
sorption acts  commonly  upon  the  wat^  and 
colouring  matters  of  the  blood,  the  fibrin  alone 
remaining:  this  fibrin  (fibrinous  baematoma, 
from  af/iorv/ta,  blood-tumour),  may  form  a 
single  mass,  as  is  usual  in  the  parenchymata, 
or  several  fi*agmentary  parcels,  as  happens 
generally  in  the  serous  cavities.  Partial  ab- 
sorption, in  a  class  of  rarer  cases,  acts  first 
upon  the  fibrin ;  the  efiused  blood  becomes 
more  thin  and  aqueous, and  sometimes  (spread- 
ing by  infiltration  and  endosmosis  amid  the 
surrounding  textures)  is  thence  eventually 
absorbed  :  here  no  residue,  referrible  to  the 
present  head,  remains  behind. 

(J))  When  not  absorbed,  blood  either  (1)  ex- 
cites inflammation  and  its  consequences ;  or  (2) 
remains  stationary  in  a  fluid  condition;  or  (3) 
assumes  the  characters  of  dark  grumous  semi- 
coagula ;  or  (4)  undergoing  inspissation  from 
deprivation  of  its  watery  parts,  a  firm  co- 
agulum,  growing  daily  more  solid,  remains  be- 
hind :  in  this  last  instance  we  have  a  coloured 
baematoma. 

A  baematoma  is  then  a  fibrinous  mass, 
coloured  or  not,  arising  from  haemorrhage. 

Before  us  (Univ.  Coll.  Mus.)  lies  a  colour- 
less baematoma  of  the  spinal  menmges  in  the 
cervical  region,  the  result  of  a  blow.  Its  size 
is  that  of  a  walnut ;  it  is  of  pale  straw-colour, 
homogeneous  on  superficial  view,  but  finely 
granular  when  closely  inspected.  Baematoma 
may,  however,  be  coarsely  loculated ;  the 
walls  of  the  loculi  being  solid,  the  contents 
more  or  less  fluid,  or  gelatiniform-looking. 
Such  tumours  (while  unchanged  in  characters) 
exhibit  microscopically  the  qualities  of  fibrin, 
—  fibrils  gelatinizing  with  acetic  acid, — amor- 
phous fi-agments,  granules,  and  molecules. 
Their  colour  varies ;  it  may  be  of  deep  yellow, 
somewhat  buff,  tint, —  and  commonly  is  so,  in 
the  spleen  and  kidney,  for  instance.  Their 
chemical  reactions  are  those  of  fibrin. 

The  surface  of  a  baematoma  is  smooth ;  a 
coating  of  epithelial  structure,  rapidly  form- 
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ingy  gives  it  this  character.  A  hsematoroa 
is  rarely  encysted;  for  though  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  formation  of  a  cyst 
round  effused  blood  (apoplectic  cyst)  as  a 
general  fiict,  yet  this  process  is  rarely  wit- 
nessed, where  the  progress  of  absorption  has 
been  of  the  kind  to  produce  a  hssmatoma. 

Hsmatomata  may  probably  form  wherever 
bloody  thrown  out  from  the  vessels,  is  re- 
tained. Thus  (1)  they  are  seen  in  the  serous 
eavities^— as  the  peritonsum  and  pleura,  where 
th^  have  more  than  once  been  found  in  the 
stages  of  transition ;  and  in  synovial  cavities, 
where,  as  John  Hunter  long  since  maintained, 
they  frequently  form  the  so-called  **  loose  car« 
tilages*'  of  joints.  (2)  Amid  membranous 
structures, — as  for  instance,  under  the  choroid 
coat,  where  they  have  been  frequently  mi»* 
taken  for  carcinoma  ;  into  the  great  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid  (Univ.  Coll.  Mus.) — a  not  un- 
conunon  seat ;  between  the  arachnoid  and 
dura  mater  of  the  skull,  where,  we  feel  posi- 
tive, they  have  occasionally  been  the  origin  of 
minute  fibrous  tumours;  under  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  uterus,  where  a  similar  destiny 
sometimes  awaits  them;  under  the  periosteum, 
either  when  the  blood  has  flown  through  the 
influence  of  external  injury,  or  through  the 
influence  of  causes,  partly  traumatic,  partly 
spontaneous,  as  in  that  singular  affection  o( 
new-bom  infants  ^cephalheematoma.  —  (3) 
In  parenchymatous  organs,  as  the  brain,  the 
spleen,  the  kidneys,the lunff  (in  all  of  which  we 
have  repeatedly  seen  thein),  and  more  rarely 
in  the  mamma,  where  they  have  oflen,  clin- 
ically, played  the  part  of  cancers. — (4)  In 
the  cellulo-muscular  structures  of  the  lunbs, 
as  the  result  of  contusions  or  spontaneous 
haemorrhage. — (5)  In  the  proper  substance  of 
certain  new  products,  especially  encephaloid 
cancers.— (6)  In  cavities  accidentally  formed 
in  the  tissues,  as  in  tuberculous  cavities  in 
the  luag.    rUniv.  ColL  Mus.) 

Various  changes  of  deep  interest  may  occur 
within  the  substance  of  a  hasmatoma.  Unsup- 

Clied  with  vessels,  as  it  commonly  is,  it  cannot 
e  the  seat  of  interstitial  haemorrhage  ;  but 
blood  may  nevertheless  infiltrate  its  substance 
derived  from  the  ruptured  vessels  of  surround- 
ing textures, — just  as  extra-vascular  tissues 
may  become  infiltrated  with  exudation-matter 
produced  by  inflammation,  not  in  tliem,  but  be 
nde  them  *  Saline  precipitation  is  a  comaion 
occurrence ;  such  is  often  the  ori^  of  ossiform 
particles  or  masses  in  the  brain ;  of  similar 
masses  in  advanced  oephalhaematomaf  ;  and 
such  (as  elsewhere  shown  by  us)  is  almost  iiif- 
variably  the  source  of  free  calcareous  and  ossi- 
form products  in  cancer:  the  chances  con- 
ceraed  in  the  production  of  a  phlebolith  are  one 
by  one  gone  through.  That  melanic  pigment 
may  form  in  haematomata  appears  extremely 
prtibable,  from  certain  observations  which  we 
made  several  years  ago  on  some  specimens  of 
mehnic  tumour;  full  reference  to  these  will  be 

*  A  remaikable  example  of  hemorrhage  into  a 
h«matoina  of  the  brain  lately  occorred  in  our  wards 
in  Univeraity  College  HoepitaL 
•    t  See  this  word,  Cyclop«&  of  Sa^geiy,  vol  L 


found  in  die  section  on  Melanoma.  We  have 
in  a  previotts  section  spoken  of  the  doubt  still 
hanging  over  the  question  of  the  possible  evo- 
lution of  simple  effused  Mood  into  Forma- 
tions of  definite  structural  characters.  The 
Question  appears  to  be  all  but  abacdtttely 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  tiuaour  now 
before  us  (Univ.  CoU.  Mus.),  in  the  substance 
of  which  the  transition  from  the  characters  of 
hsematoma  to  those  of  fibrous  tumour,  is  per* 
foctly  traceable  in  point  of  colour,  consistence, 
and  textural  arrangement.  Bone-fbnnation 
may  take  place  from  blood  effused  in  localities 
where  a  tendency  to  such  formation  naturally 
exists,  and  where  formative  life  is  active. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  of  sub-pericranial  ce» 
phalhasaatoma,  the  smooth  gelatinous-looking 
membrane,  which  invests  the  blood,  may  be- 
come so  perfectlv  ossified,  that  it  has,  in  this 
state,  been  evicfently  mistaken  by  some  ob« 
servers  for  the  outer  table  of  the  bone,  and  a 
figment,  in  the  shape  of  iniersiitial  or  diploic 
cephalhasmatoma,  invented  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty. Even  in  the  centre  of  the  fiiirinoua 
residue  of  this  effused  blood  actual  bone  has 
sometimes  been  seen. 

Concerning  the  vascuLarization  of  blood  in 
substance  we  have  already  given  our  opinion. 
Haematomata  in  the  brain  have  been  found  dis- 
tinctly vascularized  in  cases  where  there  was 
no  evidence  that  plastic  l}mph  had  been 
added  to  the  extravasated  blood :  and  M.  Louis^ 
desoription,  already  referred  to,  of  a  vascu- 
larizea  coagulum  in  a  tuberculous  excavation 
of  the  lung  is  peculiarly  satisfactory. 

Blood  retained  in  its  proper  canals  may 
coagulate  and  undergo  various  changes.  In 
the  arteries,  cellulo-fibrous  evolution  and  cal- 
cification occur  in  sta^ating  blood  without 
the  intervention  of  an  inflammatory  process  t 
in  the  veins  we  have  seen  vascularizea  ooagula 
injected;  and  the  formation  of  phleboUths 
and  arteroliths  illustrates  saline  precipitation. 
Vascularized  coaguia  in  the  heart  have  been 
described  by  Rigacd,  Burns,  BouUlaud,  and 
others. 

$  2.  SARCOMA. 

Simple  sarcoma  {ffof^s  flesh),  or  celhilo- 
vascular  growth,  presents  itself  as  a  mass  of 
variable  dimensions,  —  those  of  a  kasd-nut 
and  of  a  cocoa-nut  are  the  extremes  we  have 
seen.  Of  oval  or,  less  commonly,  sphoical 
outline,  its  surface  may  be  even  and  tole- 
rably smooth,  or  nodulated  (U.  C.  Mus.). 
Sarcoma  is  particularly  elastic  ;  varies  much 
in  consistence  and  density  ;  breaks  sharply 
under  the  nail,  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres ; 
is  rather  crisp  than  tough,  unless  in  the  site 
of  its  cellulo^brous  locular  walls ;  exhibits 
on  section  a  tolerably  smooth,  ^loasy,  semi> 
transparent  surface,  sudi  inequalities  as  exist 
depending  upon  the  unequal  elasticity  of  its 
containing  and  contained  elements;  is  fi*ee 
from  greasiness,  either  to  the  look  or  fed ; 
is  usually  of  pale  yellowish  or  buff  colour  in 
the  main,  presenting  here  and  there  reddish 
or  more  rarely  lilac-tinted  spots,  or  striae,  or 
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(k  maj  be)  a  more  or  less  unifonn  red  hue ; 
and  yieklB  od  presaore  a  snail  qiuHthy  of 
sii|kuj  rintiaous,  thin,  yellowish,  transparent 
iuid.  The  vessels  of  sarcoma  may  be  pretty 
equally  distributed  throush  its  substance,  or 
set  in  a  sort  of  patch- won;. 

These  growths  are  essentially  disposed  to 
become  encysted.  Their  cyst,  vascular  and 
ceUnlar  like  themselves,  may  be  fibrous  in 
part,  and  b  Ibrroed  both  of  natural  cellular 
tissue  condensed,  and  of  exudation-flaatter 
Bo&fified.  This  secondary  or  pseudo-cyst 
adheres  closely  to  their  sumce,  and  appeart 
continttoos  with  the  cellular  and  thiii,  or 
fibrous,  thick,  and  opaquely  white,  membranous 
septa  c^  the  growth. 

Molecular  matter,  granules,  spherical,  oval, 
and  caudate  cells,  and  fibres  torm  the  ulti- 
mate constituents  of  sarcoma.  Its  spheriosl 
cefl  seems  to  us  identical  with  the  common 
in&immatory  exudation  celL  (See  Pseudo- 
TissuBS.)  The  oval  cell,  of  larger  size  (mea- 
suring .00073  of  an  English  inch  and  upwards, 
according  to  some  estimates  by  MiiUer),  is 
provided  with  a  dark,  well  defined,  but  small 
nodeos  :  such  cells  are  sometimes  enclosed 
within  a  mother  cell-wall  of  proportional 
dimensions,  and  afibrd  clear  evidence  of  endo- 
genous procreation.  Slightly  dongated  at 
opposite  ends,  as  thev  sometimes  are,  they 
eventually  pass  into  the  state  of  caudate  or 
spindle-shaped   ceil  (Jig,  93).      Such    cau- 

Fig.  93. 


Cmdatr  cdUfrom  an  aUmmtnoMM  sarcoma  of  the 
eonjuH^iva.    (After  MvUer.') 

^aibt  cells  are  either  arranged  in  linear  juxta- 
position, as  above ;  or  they  are  scattered 
loosely  through  the  mass.  They  are  not 
plainly  nucleated,  as  a  general  rule  ;  but 
acetic  acid  brings  out  a  parietal  nucleus. 
ney  seem  to  pass  by  an  easy  transition  into 
fibres ;  and  eventuallv  these  fibres  acquire  for 
the  greater  part  the  characters  of  those  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  but  occasionally  of  fibrous,  and 
yet  more  rarely  (we  have  seen  this)  of  elastic 
texture.  Tlie  molecular  and  granular  matter 
-of  sarcoma  is  probably  in  part  fatty ;  but  oil- 
globoles  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Sarcoma  is  aiainly  coaiposed  of  albumen ; 
but  (especially  when  a  cyst  with  thickened 
processes  exists^  will  yield  a  small  quantity 
of  e^atin  by  boiiiog. 

There  are  probably  few  sites  in  which  sar- 
ooma  does  not  form.  We  have  seen  it  in  the 
eeUular  tissoe  xuaier  the  lower  jaw ;  in  the 
•obstance  of  both  maxiUs  (whence  it  has  fre- 
qoendy  been  removed  with  successful  results); 
under  the  periosteum  of  the  long  bones,  or 
(more  rarely)  in  the  actual  substance  of  these ; 
in  the  mamma ;  in  the  eye;  In  connection 
with  fibrous  textures,  as  the  dura  mater,  &c. 


*  Hsmorrbage,  caleifkation,  and  suppuratintt 
occur  in  sarcoma ;  the  latter  with  great  rarity. 
We  have  never  seen  cancer  within  the  area 
of  a  sarcoma. 

Condensation  and  detrusion  of  surro«nding 
parts  are  mechanically  caused  by  this  growth  ; 
It  has  no  intrinsie  tendency  to  afihct  those 
parts  otherwise,  though  infiammatory  changes 
may,  from  over  distention,  be  induced  among 
them. 

$  3.   CYSTOMA. 

See  Pseudo-Tissues  ;  Serous. 

$  4.  ANGEIECTOMA. 

Masses  of  variable  size  composed  of  dilated 
and  elongated  vessels  may  be  described  under 
the  name  of  angeiectoma  (avy^nv  icrcxyw). 
They  are  rsre  productions,  and  seem  essen* 
dally  produced  by  dilated  hypertrophy  of  the 
small  vessels,  venous  or  arteriaL 

A  tumour  of  this  kind  has  been  figured  by 
Dr.  Carswell,  (Fascic.  Melanoma,  pL  li.  fig.  2). 
It  was  sunk  into  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
but  evidently  in  connection  with  the  pia^ 
mater.  "  The  bloodvessels  of  the  pia-mater 
passed  into  it,  and  constituted  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  tumour.  They  became 
tortuous  in  its  substance ;  some  of  them,  being 
nearly  a  line  in  diameter,  were  reflected  back- 
wards at  their  extremities  in  the  form  of  irre- 
gular intertwined  bundles,  towards  which  two 
or  three  small  arteries,  coming  from  the  pia- 
roater,  were  seen  to  distribute  themselves.** 
Lofostein  (Anat.  Path.  t.  i.  p.  461)  describes 
a  similar  mass  formed  of  a  venous  plexus.  In 
both  these  cases  the  veins  contained,  and  were 
bathed  in,  melanic  liquid.  Dr.  Warren  (On 
Tumours)  figures  and  describes  a  case  of  con- 
genital tumour  composed  of  greatly  dilated 
and  knotty  veins  seated  in  the  neck. 

There  is  a  species  of  epulis  which  appears 
to  be  composed  of  dilated  and  hypertrophous 
arteries.  Cruveilhier  (Anat.  Pathol.  Inrrais. 
33.)  describes  certain  tumours  on  the  surface 
of  the  skull,  pulsatile,  erectile,  and  the  seat 
of  blowing  arterial  murmur,  which  had 
eroded  the  bone ;  there  were  similar  form»> 
tions  in  the  external  soft  parts;  thev  were 
composed  of  dilated  ''arterial  capillaries.** 
A  man  was  admitted  some  years  ago  into 
Univ.  OoHe^  Hospital  (Mus.  Model  2854), 
under  Mr.  Liston,  having  a  series  of  pale  red, 
knotty  tuberosities,  extending  from  tlie  left 
orbit  to  the  occiput,  pulsatile,  erectile,  and  the 
seat  of  blowing  murmur  at  a  particular  point. 
Death  ensuing,  Mr.  Marshall  examined  the 
larger  of  the  series,  and  found  that  it  con- 
sisted in  the  main  of  dilated  and  tortuous 
arteries,  with  intervening  fibrous  tissue  and 
granular  fat ;  large  stnught  veins  existed, 
and  one  or  two  of  these  uniting  at  obtuse 
angles,  passed  between  (but  did  not  oonmuni* 
cate  with)  the  arterial  branches  at  the  site  of 
the  blowing  nrermur.  No  true  erectile  struc- 
ture was  to  be  seen. 

Tumours  of  this  kind  (such  are  many  nsevi, 
nsevi  vemicosi,  and  aneurisms  by  anastoino- 
sb),  because /7A5(s^o^gtco%  erectile,  have  been 
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presumed  to  be  anatomeaUy  so,  and  con- 
founded with  Growths  composed  of  true  erec- 
tile tissue. 

Allied,  at  least  in  its  functional  characters, 
to  angeiectoma,  is  the  growth  composed  of 
true  erectile  (or  ca?emous)  tissue.  Soft, 
doughy,  pseudo-fluctuating,  pulsatile,  erectile, 
the  occasional  seat  of  tactile  fremitus  and 
blowing  murmur,  occurring  generally  in  a 
single,  but  sometimes  in  many  spots,  com- 
monly cutaneous  or  sub-cutaneous,  but  liable 
to  grow  in  deep-seated  parts,  congenital  or 
accidental,  rarely  exceeding  a  Seville  orange 
in  size,  and  often  very  small,  traceable  in  rare 
cases  to  the  influence  of  pressure  or  other 
external  injury;  sometimes  of  rapid,  ofitener 
of  yery  slow  progress;  the  true  erectile  tu- 
mour has  a  structure  perfectly  assimilable  to 
that  of  cavernous  tissue,  and,  like  this,  a 
structure  not  yet  thorouehly  unravelled. 
On  section  these  growths  \fig.  94)  exhibit 

Fig.  94. 


Section  of  a  true  erectile  growth,  (JJ.  C.  Hfus.) 

on  a  coarse  scale  the  interlaced  columnar 
appearance  of  erectile  tissue :  the  trabeculse 
vary  in  thickness  and  density,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  minute  vessels  ;  the  hollow  spaces 
between  these  are  shallow  or  deep,  narrow  or 
broad,  quadrangular  or  triangular,  and  com- 
municate with  each  other.  Microscopically 
the  trabeculse  are  found  to  be  composed  of 
fasciculated,  cellular  or  fibrous  (in  very  rare 
instances  of  intermingled  elastic)  fibrils,  coated 
with  tesselated  epithelium,  which  conse- 
quently also  lines  the  hollow  interspaces. 
When  these  trabeculae  are  in  process  of 
growth  they  contain  fusiform  cells. 

Such  Growths  are  never  encysted,  but  they 
sometimes  acquire  a  secondary  capsule  of 
condensed  cellulo-fibrous  membrane.  It  is 
said  they  are  sometimes  lobulated,  a  condition 
in  which  we  have  never  seen  them.  They 
are  rapidly  regenerated  if  imperfectly  removed. 
Particularly  when  connected  with  the  skin, 
erectile  structures  may  become  the  seat  of 
cancerous  formation. 

Erectile  Growths  generally  appear  in  super- 
ficial parts,  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular 
membrane;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
anus  (as  a  rare  variety  of  pile)  ;  the  gingival 
membrane  (?) ;  the  tongue  (Brown,  in  Lancet, 
1833).  Mr.  Liston  (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
xxvi.)  describes  an  erectile  tumour  (Univ. 
Coll.  Mus.)  seated  in  the  substance  of  the 
semi-tendinosus  muscle;  Andral  (An.  Path.  i. 
{>.  463)  speaks  as  if  the  structure  were  not 


uncommon  in  the  intestines,^  but  we  have 
never  seen  it  here ;  Lobstein  describes  it  in 
the  liver  (?);  Rayer  (Maladies  des  Reins, 
t.  iii.  p.  612)  in  the  kidney. 

§  5.   MELANOMA. 

Melanic  cell-pigment,  as  described  in  a  pre- 
vious page  (p.  1 16),  may  be  deposited  in  the 
substance  of  various  Adventitious  Formations, 
— of  Deposits  (e,  g.  Tubercle),  of  Growths 
(e.  g.  Cancer),  and  of  Pseudo-Tissues  (e,g.  Os- 
siform structure).  Growths,  more  or  less  deeply 
tinged  by  its  presence,  have  been  distinffuished 
as  a  special  class  of  products  under  the  title 
of  Melanotic  Tumours  or  Melanomata.  Whe- 
ther they  have  any  real  claim  to  such  distinc- 
tion will  be  best  argued,  when  we  have,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  glanced  at  the  struc- 
tural characters  of  Tumours  of  black  colour. 

These  tumours  are,  in  some  instances,  sar- 
comatous, in  others  composed  mainly  of  en- 
larged vessels,  in  others  cystomatous,  in  others 
fibrous,  —  the  pigment  being  deposited  be- 
tween or  within  the  convoluted  fibres  or  ves- 
sels of  the  mass.  But  no  growth  contains 
melanic  pigment  so  frequently  as  cancer. 
Studded  in  points  through  the  cancerous 
masses,  accumulated  in  lumps  or  equably  in- 
filtrated through  their  suhstance,  the  cell- 
pigment  gives  them  a  peculiar  dark  colour. 
This  discolouration  is  by  far  the  most  common 
in  the  encephaloid  species,  and  occurs  most 
frequently  in  cancer  of  the  eye,  skin,  and 
liver,  but  is  not  peculiar  to  any  locality.* 

Misled  by  the  frequency  of  this  discoloura- 
tion of  cancerous  tumours,  various  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  rank  **  Melanosis"  generally 
as  a  .cancerous  disease.  Lorinser,  Laennec, 
Dupuytren,  Alibert,  Meckel,  vonWalther,  and 
Cruveilhier,  for  instance,  take  this  view  of  its 
nature ;  and  more  recently  Miiller  has  de- 
scribed **  carcinoma  melanodes**  as  one  of  his 
six  species  of  cancer,  holding  as  distinct  and 
individualized  a  place  in  the  class  as  Ence- 
phaloid or  Scirrhus.  The  following  reasons 
lead  us  to  dissent  altogether  from  these  doc- 
trines. (1.)  That  melanic  pigment  should  in 
itself  constitute  cancer  is  an  impossibility  ;  it 
never  even  forms  a  stroma,  as  the  cells  con- 
tinue permanently  free.  (2.)  The  stroma  of 
many  melanic  tumours  ^as  of  those  above 
referred  to,  fibrous,  &c.)  is  perfectly  distinct 
in  its  physical  and  chemical  characters  firom 
all  cancerous  stromata.  (3.)  The  microsco- 
pical characters  of  the  pigment-cells  and  gn^ 
nules  are  the  same  in  tumours  of  cancerous 
nature  and  in  non-cancerous  growths.  (4.) 
Melanic  tumours,  when  free  from  acknow- 
ledged cancerous  elements,  cause  no  special, 
local,  or  general  symptoms.  (5.)  When  me- 
lanic tumours  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
cancerous  disease,  their  solid  stroma  is  found 
to  be  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  ence- 

{>haloid,  scirrhus,  or  colloid.  (6.)  Neither  the 
ocal  nor  general  symptoms  of  cancers  are 

*  The  Univ.  Coll.  Museum  containB  a  model  of 
melanotic  encephaloid  of  the  vertebne  and  spinal 
meninges. 
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DM>^ed  by  die  presence  of  ceU-pigment 
widnn  tbem.  (7.)  **  Melanotic  tumours"  are 
rarel?  solitary,  it  is  ur^ged  by  Cmveilhier; 
but  oiia  simply  detynds  on  the  fact  of  ence* 
phalotd  cancer  b^ng  the  growth  most  fre- 
quently impregnated  with  black  pigment. 

The  stromata  above  referred  to  are  the  only 
kinds  which  we  have  ourselves  seen  or  known 
of  as  elements  of  black  coloured  tumours  in 
the  hunian  sulject.  But  ia  the  horse  a  species 
of  mdanic  mass  of  different  constitution  is 
frequently  met  with  ;  and  may,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  occur  (if  so,  probably 
only  in  rare  instances,)  in  the  human  subject. 

These  masses  are  of  lobulated  form,  per- 
fectly and  deeply  black  in  colour,  sometimes 
attain  great  bulk,  and  feel  remarkably  elastic 
and  spongy.  Of  (he  numerous  specimens  of 
the  kind  in  Uni?ecsity  CoVege  Museum,,  an 
attempt  has  beea  made  to  inject  one  with  a 
white  nwterial ;  a  few  spots  of  white  colour  in 
the  sabstance  of  the  tumour  alone  give  evi- 
dence of  the  attempt ;  no  trace  of  vascular 
arrangemait  is  perceptible.  A  portion  of  the 
mass  having  been  allowed  to  macerate  in 
chlorine  water  for  {bur  days,  the  colour  was 
rendered  sufficiently  fiunt  for  observation  of 
the  stroffMU  It  consisted  of  delicate  fibrils 
(gphriniiing  with  acetic  acid)  arranged  parallel 
to  each  other,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  meshes^  The  piement-granules,  which 
were  not  contained  wiuiin  cdls,  (at  least,  no 
cells  were  visible),  lay  upon  the  surface  of 
the  fibres  in  some'  places,  so  as  on  first  sight 
to  give  an  appearance  of  cross  lines  ;,  in  others 
they  lay  between  the  fibres^  The  conviction 
arises  that  this  tumour  may  have  been  a 
hsematoma;  absolute  proof  is,  we  admit,  yet 
wantinc :  if  we  are  rignt,  it  would  follow  that 
the  on^  doubtfiil  kind  of  black  tumour  we 
have  seen,  possesses  in  reality,  like  all  others, 
a  stroma  of  ascertained  nature^  with  black 
pigmeBt  added«  And  the  observation  lends 
mdiiect  support  to  the  view  (still  unesta* 
btifihed)  of  tnose  who  presume  black  pigment 
to  be,  under  all  circumstances,  formed  from 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood* 

Op  Fat-Basis^ 

Growths  of  fat-basis  agree  in  not  being 
properly  encysted,  though  Uiey  may  occasion- 
ally acquire  a  secondary  capsule  from  con- 
densation of  adjacent  cellular  membrane.  The 
diief  species  are  Lipoma,  Steatoma,  and 
Cfaotaiteatoma. 

§  1.   LIPOMA. 

lipoma  is  a  ^wth  of  softish  consistence* 
somewhat  elastic  in  form,  generally  disposed 
to  be  globular,  though  occasionally  distinctly 
flattened ;  frequently  lobulated,  and  furrowed 
oo  die  surface ;  varying  in  size  from  very 
minute  to  vast  dimensions,  weighing  from  a 
few  grains  to  ten,  twenty,  or  (if  records  be 
tme)  forty  pounds;  ordinarily  single,  espe- 
dally  when  of  notable  bulk : — two  or  three  of 
die  size  of  the  denched  hand  may,  however, 
not  nnoften  be  seen  together ;  and  occasion- 
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ally,  when  of  very  small  size,  considerable 
numbers  coesust  in  the  same  individual. 

Lipoma  most  commonly  forms  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous adipose  texture  (where  it  partakes 
of  the  characters  of  hypertrophy )» but  appears 
to  be  producible  wherever  ceUular  tissue 
exists.  Muller  has  seen  a  lipoma  between  the 
corpora  albicantia  and  optic  nerve ;  Albers 
{Pathologic,  b.  ii^  s.  189),.  found  a  lipoma  of 
the  size  of  a  mushroom  between  the  arachnoid 
and  dura  mater,  on  the  level  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra ;  Andral  (^Anai^  Path.  ii.  412) 
describes  one  as  large  as  a  walnut,  seated  in 
the  walls  of  the  vena  porta?.  Growing  between 
the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  wall,  lipoma 
sometimes  escapes  by  the  abdominal  rings, 
and  constitutes  the  so-called  "  fatty  hernia.* 
In  a  fatal  case  of  infiltrated  cancer  of  the 
right  lung,  which  lately  occurred  in  our  wards 
(Univ.  Coll.  Hosp.)  a  Upomatous  mass  had 
formed  in  the  pleura  of  the  affected  side. 

Lipoma  on  section^  and  even  externally, 
presents  the  appearance  and  possesses  the 
physico-chemical  properties  of  common  adi- 
pose tissue.  The  'ftttty  elements,  (margarin 
and  olein)  are  removable  with  boiling  sther. 
Microscopically  the  fat  ia  found  to  be  con- 
tained in  cells,  of  the  natural  size,  aggregated 
in  parcels  amid  and  upon  the  fibres  of  a  deli- 
cate cellular  dssue ;  the  dimensions  of  the 
mass  have  no  influence  on  its  intimate  con- 
sUtudon.  The  cells  commonly  of  rounded 
shape,  become  much  more  rarely  polyedral 
from  lateral  pressure,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  non-nucleated. 

Their  contained  fat  is  fl.uid  at  the  tempera'^ 
ture  of  the  body  twhen  cool,  separation  of  the 
olein  and  marearin  takes  place  (as  shown  by 
Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  in  the  case  of 
natural  fat)  and  star-like  ^oups  of  crystals  of 
the  latter  form  in  the  intenor  of  the  cell.  We 
have  occasionally  seen  free  oil  globules  in 
lipoma,  but  whether  arising  from  accidental 
rupture  of  containing  cells  or  not,  we  cannot 
determine.  The  vessels  of  lipoma  are  of  small 
size,  and  ramify  in  its  stroma. 

A  delicate  laminar  cellular  membrane  in- 
vests the  minority  of  lipomata;  infiltration 
of  texture  is  never  effected  by  these  growths. 
Their  cellular  investment  may  become  fibrous, 

fiving  them  a  pseudo-encysted  character, 
^edunculation  (single  or  multiple)  is  not  un- 
common ;  the  peduncle  sometimes  stretching 
away  to  some  distance  from  the  main  part  of 
the  growth ;  from  the  front  of  the  sternum, 
fpT  instance,  deeply  into  the  mediasdnuin. 

The  natural  course  of  lipomata  is  to  increase 
almost  indefinitely  in  bulk*  without  giving  rise 
to  any  other  inconvenience  than  that  arising 
from  their  size,  weight,  and  position.  The 
surrounding  skin  bears  without  ill  results  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  distension ;  though 
eventually  attenuation,  low  inflammation  and 
gangrene  have  sometimes  ensued.  Lipomata 
are  susceptible  of  inflammatory  sotiening, 
(a  rare  occurrence  however)  leading  to  break- 
ing down  of  their  substance ;  the  physical, 
and  probablj^  chemical  qualities,  ot  the  fat 
change  materially.    Growths  thus  altered  have 
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**  t^ecome  cancerous,"  in  the  erroneous  lan- 
guage of  their  describers  ;  we  have  never  seen 
or  read  of  a  satisfactory  example  of  cancerous 
formation,  from  a  basis  of  lipoma.  Fibrous 
thickening  of  the  cellular  septa  of  the  growth 
is  not  uncommon  ;  but  a  true  fibroma  is 
never  evolved  from  a  liporoatous  tumour. 
Absorption  of  the  fat  may  be  effected  by  arti- 
ficial pressure;  the  residual  cellulo-fibrous 
structure  forms  a  more  or  less  dense  mass. 

Lipoma  with  excess  of  cellulo-fibrous  stro- 
ma, much  firmer  than  the  simple  variety,  and 
more  frequently  invested  by  a  pseudo-cyst, 
has  been  described  under  the  names  of  Adipose 
Sarcoma,  and  Lipoma  lifixture. 

Lipoma  has  sometimes  a  semi-transparent 
almost  gelatiniform  look,  the  cause  of  which 
is  not  clear. 

Miiller  proposes  the  title  of  lipoma  arbores- 
cens  for  certain  rare  adipose  formations, 
found  in  the  joints.  They  origim^e  behind 
Che  free  part  of  the  synovial  membrane,  pro- 
trude into  the  joint,  and  form  tufts,  nodulous 
bt  the  ends.  They  are  said  to  be  most  com^ 
mon  in  the  kneejoint.  The  pleural  lipoma, 
just  referred  to  as  having  occurred  in  our  own 
practice,  might  be  accredited  to  this  variety. 

}    2.   STEATOMA. 

There  is  a  variety  of  fatty  growth  of  greater 
density  and  sdidity  than  lipoma,  close  in 
grain,  inelastic,  opaque,  having  the  aspect  of 
suet  or  sometimes  of  putty,  wholly  unlike 
natural  adipose  tissue.  Such  tumours,  to 
which  the  name  of  steatoma  is  given,  are 
composed  of  fat,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
non- vesicular,  granular,  and  amorphous,  and 
a^regated  into  masses  without  the  interven- 
tion of  cellular  tissue.  These  accumulations 
sometimes  acquire  great  bulk  ;  we  have  seen 
them  in  the  mesentery*  testicle,  and  mediasti- 
num. 

§  3.  CHOLESTBATOMA. 

See  Cholrsteric  Fats  (p.  94)^ 
Op  Gelatin   Basis^ 

ji  1.   FIBROMA. 

Fibrous  Growths  appear  naturally  to  affect 
the  spherical  form :  they  may,  however,  be 
accidentally  flattened  (as  in  the  walls  of  the 
uterus,  during  the  advance  of  pregnancy, 
Univ.  Coll.  Mus.)  ;  pedunculated  (seep.  122) 
under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
uterus ;  or  nodulated  from  having  two  or  more 
centres  of  development.  They  may  be  smaller 
than  a  pea  (in  the  dura-mater  for  instance); 
or,  especially  when  developed  under  the  peri- 
toneal coat  of  the  uterus,  exceed  the  head  of 
an  adult  in  size :  tumours  of  this  kind  haFe 
been  known  to  weigh  25,  30,  35,  and  39 
pounds.  Their  external  surface  is  naturally 
smooth  and  even ;  loose  filaments  of  cellulo- 
Tascular  tissue  form  their  common  material 
of  union  with  ac^oinin^  textures ;  in  some 
cases  the  connection  is  rendered  unusually 
intimate  by  exudation-matter.    (See  p.  125.3 


On  section  the  colour  of  these  growths  is 
generally  found  to  be  greyish- white, — ihegrey- 
ish  colour  being  that  of  the  intrastromal  matter, 
the  white  (which  may  be  dull  or  glistening)  that 
of  the  stromaL  Less  commonly  fibroma  has 
a  reddish  hue.  The  consistence  of  the  mass 
varies  with  its  colour  :  the  greater  the  white- 
ness, the  greater  the  density,  specific  gravity 
and  tenacity  of  the  tumour;  the  reddish 
coloured  growth  is  comparatively  soft  and 
yielding. 

The  constituents  of  fibrous  tumours  visible 
with  the  naked  eye,  are  white  bands  ;  a  ma- 
terial interposed  between  them  of  darker 
colour,  less  opaque,  less  dense,  and  less 
manifestly  fibrous  ;  and,  in  comparatively  rare 
cases,  vessels,  —  congregated  in  the  main  to- 
wards the  periphery  of  the  mass.  The  arrange- 
ment of  tne  white  bands  and  of  the  enclosed 
darker  substance  is  peculiar:  the  bands  follow 
an  irregularly  curvilmear  direction  ;  the  loculi 
hence  affect  the  spheroidal  or  oval  shape. 
This  character  helps  to  distinguish  fibroma 
from  scirrhus  with  great  excess  of  fibrous  stro- 
ma ;  in  such  scirrhi  the  fibres  always  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  rectilinear  arrangement.  By 
firm  pressure  a  transparent,  pale  straw  coloured 
(never  lactescent),  and  glutinous  fluid  may 
be  forced  firom  a  fibrous  tumour  :  its  quantity 
is  very  small,  and  it  may  be  infiltrated  through 
ihe  growth  or  accumulated  in  spots. 

Microscopically  these  growths  are  found  to 
consist  of  fasciculated  and  intertwined  fibres, 
less  undulating  in  direction  and  less  clear  in 
outline  than  those  of  natural  fibrous  tissue, 
arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  and  studded 
or  not  with  minute  inequalities^  produced  by 
the  still  remaining  nuclei  of  original  cells*  In 
the  soft  fibrous  tumour  this  filamentous  ele« 
roent  is  the  same  in  character  as  in  the  hard  ; 
but  it  is  less  abundant,  less  closely  set,  and 
scarcely  fasciculated :  in  this  variety,  too,  it 
is  more  common  than  in  the  hard,  to  find 
'cells  with  granular  contents,  some  of  them 
assuming  the  fiisifonn  shape.  We  have  oc- 
casionally seen  fat-granules  in  these  tumours ; 
but  fat  is  never  one  of  their  predominant  ele- 
aients. 

When  submitted  to  ebt^ition,  the  entire  mass 
of  a  fibrouff  growth  is  converted  into  a  jelly 
(glutin),  with  the  exception  of  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  protein  substance,  derived,  pro- 
bably, from  associated  blood  i  the  walls  of^the 
few  cells,  such  tumours  contain,  are  insuffi- 
cient to  account  even  for  that  minute  quan- 
tJty«  Their  saline  constituents  are,  in  various 
proportions,  those  of  the  blood.  Valentin 
attempts  to  show  that  fibrous  tumours  of  tlie 
uterus  are  sometimes  composed  of  fibrin: 
doubtless,  as  we  have  already  explained  (p. 
126)  hsematomata  of  the  uterus  occur,  and 
may  undergo  evolution  into  fibrous  tumours : 
but  we  altogether  discredit  the  alleged  fact, 
that  tumours  exhibiting  the  microscopical 
constitution  of  fibroma,  are  ever  of  protdn- 
basis. 

The  nature  of  fibroma  leads  it  simply  to 
enlarge,  ivithout  change  in,  or  around,  itselfl 
Some  alterations  of  texture  are  so  common. 
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iiowerer,  (the  so-called  cardlaginification  and 
ossification)  as  to  have  passed  for  phases  of 
evohition  of  fibroma ;  others  (congestion,  in- 
flammation, serous  infiltration,  haemorrhage, 
deposit  of  melanic  matter,  precipitation  of 
lat,  great  development  of  vessels,  and  cancer- 
ous formatioii,)  are,  on  all  hands,  confessedly 
iDorfaid. 

.Patches, more  or  less  extensive,  and  having 
the  outward  appearance  of  cartilage,  are  of 
common  occurrence  in  fibrous  tumours.  The 
period  at  which  this  change  occurs  is  inde- 
Cenninate;  nor  has  the  size  of  the  growth 
any  appreciable  influence  upon  it.  We  have 
exanuned  some  specimens  of  this  kind  with- 
out detecting  any  cartilage  corpuscles,  and 
incline  to  regard  the  outward  change  as  simply 
signifying  an  increase  of  density  and  closeness 
of  deposition  of  fibres. 

Nor  is  the  alleged  **  ossification  '*  of  these 
tumours,  according  to  our  observation,  more 
real.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  detecting 
in  the  ossified-looking  parts  either  the  cor-* 
puscie  or  the  laminated  structure  of  bone, 
bat  mxnp\y  saline  particles  or  granules  closely 
or  loosely  set  in  the  organic  basis  of  the 
tumour :  actual  ossification  has,  however^ 
•ometimes  been  seen.  Tlus  saline  precipitation 
commences  indiferently  in  any  part  of  the 
mass,  and  commonly  shows  itseit  in  several 
points  simultaneously,  these  being  usuallv 
seated  near  the  centre ;  it  is  far  from  unusual, 
however,  to  find  most  accumulation  at  the  peri- 
phery, and  not  a  few  cases  have  been  mentioned 
by  Meckel,  Louis,  and  others,  in  which  the 
central  parts,  still  fibrous,  have  been  found 
encased  in  an  earthy  shell  of  variable  thick- 
nessi.  The  density  of  the  calcareous  matter 
(grey  or  yellowish  in  colour)  varies  greatly. 
If  it  be  most  common  to  find  this  substance 
firiable  and  porous,,  in  other  cases,  the  saline 
substance  is  extremely  hard  and  dense,  resem- 
bling marble  or  eburnated  bone.  From  Pro- 
fessoT  DanielPs  analysis  of  a  large  tumour,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Amott  (Med.  Chir.  Trans^ 
xxiii.  p.  202),  we  may  infer  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  animal  constituents  may  be  re- 
placed by  inorganic  salts,  as  also  the  nature 
of  these :  here  were  found,  animal  matter, 
mduding  water  and  ammoniacal  salts,  35; 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  56  ^  carbonate  of 
liroe^  5 ;  alkaline  sulphates,  phosphates,  and 
muiiates,  4^=100.  The  extent  of  the  growth 
converted  into  calcareous  matter  varies  great- 
fy.  Bayle  refers  to  a  tumour  larger  than  a 
new-born  infant's  head,  containing  ten  points 
of  •*  ossification,'* — the  larger  scarcely  the  size 
of  a  pea,  the  smaller  not  bigger  than  a  grain 
of  wheat :  Mr.  Arnott's  case  exemplifies  the 
opposite  extreme  of  almost  total  conversion 
into  saline  subsunce.  When  either  converted 
altogether  into  earthy  matter,  or  provided 
with  an  earthy  crust  of  variable  thickness, 
these  bodies  have  been  described  as  '*  calculi." 
Occurring  roost  frequently  in  the  uterus, 
these  concretions  of  fibrous  origin  have  also 
been  observed  in  the  cranium  by  Cruveilhicr 
(Rev.  M^  Sept.  1833),  by  Krull  and  others. 


We  have  seen  one  as  large  as  a  walnut,  which 
had  been  connected  with  the  integuments  of 
the  face,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Liston. 

The  period  at  which  calcareous  deposition 
commences  is  altogether  accidental.  The 
size  of  growths  has  no  influence  upon  it : 
the  largest  tumour  we  ever  met  with  con* 
tained  not  a  single  earthy  particle,  visible  with 
the  naked  eye ;  while  it  is  common  to  find  very 
small  growths  partially  calcareous,  and  small 
and  large  tumours  in  the  same  uterus  may 

E resent  this  change  to  an  equal  amount.  It 
as  even  been  maintained  by  Sebastian,  that 
ossiform  deposit  is  more  common  in  small 
than  large  tumours  i  but  although  this  idea 
may  be  rendered  probable  a  priori  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  occurrence  of  this  change 
would  prevent  further  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
per fibrous  structure,  yet  we  doubt  strongly 
Its  being  supported  by  facts.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  saliiie  precipitation  (obviously  so  when 
the  earthy  changes  occur  on  the  peripheric 
surface,  less  distinctly  and  rapidly,,  though  not 
less  really,  when  they  arise  in  the  central  parts) 
the  connection  of  these  growths  with  sur- 
rounding tissues,  becomes  less  and  less  inti- 
mate ;  the  vessels  undci^go  obliteration,  and  a 
few  filamentous  shreds  ^aay  alone  keep  up  the 
union,  until  eventually  the  calcareous  mass 
ceases  to  have  structural  connection  with  the 
organs.  This  condition  is  in  some  cases  the 
prelude  to  its  expulsion  from  the  body«  The 
saline  matter  sometimes  appears  to  act  as  an 
irritant  on  the  adjoining  fibrous  structure,  and 
induce  local;  exudation,  suppurative  or  other- 
wise ;  probably  this  i^  the  state  referred  to  by 
Bayle,  as  *' canes'*  of  the  alleged  osseous  struc- 
ture of  a  fibroma. 

Fibrous  tumours  of  the  reddish  variety, 
spfl,  vascular,  and  of  loose  texture,  are  subject 
to  internal  congestion,  which  when  these 
growths  are  situated  in  certain  situations,  as 
for  example,  under  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus,  may,  aided  by  expulsive  eflbrts  of 
that  organ,  lead  to  rupture  of  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  growth,  and  terminate  in  external 
haemorrhage.  According  to  Madame  Boivin, 
such  tumours  msLy  be  x:egarded  to  a  certain 
extent  as  of  erectile  nature,  inasmuch  as  they 
admit  of  becoming  hard  and  tumid  with  blood 
at  certain  periods,  especially  the  catameniaL 

Hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the 
growth  is  a  condition  occasionally  observed. 
Andral  has  noticed  it,  and  we  have  seen  a 
tumour  containing  a  clot  of  considerable  size. 

Numerous  small  cavities  are  occasionally 
observed  in  these  masses  filled  with  red,  and 
manifestly  blood)^,  serosity  ;  doubtless  blood  in 
an  altered  condition.  These  accumulations 
saturate  and  disintegrate  eventually  much  of 
the  solid  substance. 

Likeall  vascular  structures,  these  growths  are 
occasionally  seized  with  inflammation  —  the 
hard  variety  much  less  frequently  than  the  soft. 
This  occurrence  may  be  announced  bv  severe 
local  and  generd  symptoms,  increased  by  the 
participation  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 
The  products  of  inflammation  exuded  into  the 
substance  soften  and  disintegrate  it ;  pus  of 
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pure  character  is  rarely  observed  however. 
The  tendency  to  inflammation  is  extremely 
slight,  mherently,  in  these  formations  ;  when  it 
occurs,  it  arises  as  a  secondary  consequence  of 
their  mechanical  action  on  surroundmg  parts. 
This  action  produces  various  derangements  of 
function  of  those  parts,  which  are  followed 
in  them  by  irritative  action,  eventually  spread- 
ing to  the  adventitious  mass.  The  proof  is, 
that  growths  so  seated  as  not  to  lead  to  irri- 
tation of  adjoining  textures  (sulvperitoneal 
pedunculated  uterine  tumours,  for  example) 
never,  so  &r  as  our  own  observation  and  all 
recorded  experience  eoes,  become  the  seat  of 
inflammation.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
deny  that  in  tumours  of  soft  texture  and 
abundantly  vascular,  an  mtrinsic  process  of  ii^ 
flammation  may  not  possibly  arise.  Sphacelus 
may  be  the  result  of  the  former  kind  of  inflam- 
mation ;  but  this  change,  according  to  our  ob- 
servation, very  rarely  occurs  with  its  ordinary 
anatomical  characters. 

Melanic  colouring  matter  is  sometimes  de- 
posited in  abundance  in  these  growths.  Dr. 
Cars  well  (Elementary  Forms  of  Dis.  Melano- 
ma, pi.  1.^.  iv.)  has  figured  a  very  beautiful 
and  characteristic  specimen  of  this  kind. 

The  softer  species  of  fibrous  mass  has  in 
the  uterus  been  sometimes  found  to  contain 
steatomatous  matter  and  hair. 

Krull  has  given  a  rough  sketch  of  a  uterine 
fibrous  tumour,  the  central  part  of  which  con- 
tained vessels,  some  of  them  capable  of  ad- 
mitting a  pen,  and  stud  to  present  somewhat 
the  characters  of  "  erectile  tissue** — a  term 
▼erv  vaguely  used. 

Different  notions  have  been  held  as  to  the 
possibility  of  fibrous  tumours  "  becoming  can- 
cerous.*' The  difficulty  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion has  arisen  fi'om  the  total  want  of  definite 
meaning  in  the  minds  of  authors  as  to  what 
constitutes  '*  becoming  cancerous.**  If  the 
phrase  be  applied  in  the  manner  which  seems 
the  only  rational  and  sound  one,  that  is,  to 
parity  whether  adventiiiout  or  not^  in  which  the 
development  of  one  or  the  other  of  three  tpeciet 
of  cancerous  formation  occurs,  the  perplexity 
ofthe  question  vanishes  at  onee.  The  growth 
of  cancerous  substance  in  fibrous  tumours  is, 
in  truth,  at  the  least,  materially  more  rare  than 
in  any  natural  vascularized  tissue.  We  have 
never  ourselves  seen  a  particle  of  true  scirrhus, 
encephaloid  or  colloid,  in  the  interior  of  a 
fibrous  twmovLT  proper.  The  assertion  of  Du- 
puytren  and  certain  of  his  copyists,  that 
fibrous  tumours  frequently  become  carcino- 
matous, is  easily  explained:  they  confound 
the  fiingative  and  intractable  sores  sometimes 
arising  on  the  uterine  surfiice  and  adjoining 
8ut>-mucous  fibrous  tumour,  with  cancerous 
disease— applying  the  term,  with  a  vagueness 
subversive  of  all  correctness  in  morbid  ana^ 
tomy  and  in  pathology,  to  every  sore  resist- 
ing d*eatment  and  affecting  the  constitution  bv 
its  discharge  and  irritative  agency.  As  well 
might  they  call  the  fungating  sore,  produced 
in  the  tongue  or  cheek  by  a  carious  tooth,  a 
cancer. 

The  total  expulsion  of  fibrous  tumours  from 


the  body,  is  a  phenomenon  of  less  uncommon 
occurrence,  than  is  usually  supposed.  It  is 
effected  while  the  mass  possesses  its  original 
fibrous  constitution,  or  after  its  conversion 
into  earthy  matter :  the  process  in  the  latter 
case  is  much  simpler  than  in  the  former,  as 
the  organic  connections  of  the  mass  have 
been  gradually  destroyed  in  the  manner  already 
referred  to ;  it  is  likewise  of  much  more  fre- 
quent occurrence.  While  yet  fibrous,  the 
growth  may  be  expelled  as  a  single  mass  or 
piecemeal;  more  rarely  in  the  former  way. 
The  conditions  necessary  for  its  accomplish- 
ment are,  that  it  should  be  separated  from  its 
connections,  and,  this  once  effected,  that  it 
should  be  so  seated  as  to  drop  from  the  body 
spontaneously,  or  be  under  the  influence  of 
some  expelling  force.  In  the  case  of  the 
uterus,  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  organ  lead 
to  the  removal  of  the  masses  (especially  if 
seated  under  the  mucous  membrane)  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  than  their  mere  anato- 
mical state  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
museum  of  University  College  contains  a 
portion  of  fibrous  tumour,  expelled  firom  the 
uterus  in  this  manner ;  submitted  to  micro- 
scopical examination,  we  found  it  composed  of 
precisely  the  elements  already  described. 

The  constitution  of  these  growths  would 
lead  us  to  expect  their  local  reproduction,  if 
partially  removed.  Observation  confirms  this 
view.  Cruveilhier  describes,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  Dupuytren,  a  case  of  fibrous  tumour 
crowing  from  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the 
lower  maxiUa,  in  which  reproduction  took 
place  twice  after  imperfect  removal  with  the 

The  simple  tissues  in  which  fibrous  tu- 
mours are  observed  are:  the  cellular;  the 
fibrous ;  rarely,  if  ever,  the  osseous  properly 
so  called;  the  nervous.  The  compound 
tissues  and  organs  in  which  they  are  more  or 
less  frequently  developed  are:  —  the  bones, 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  endosteum, 
or  more  especially  the  periosteum;  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  pharynx,  more  rarely  of 
the  oesophagus,  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ; 
the  subperitoneal  tissue;  the  submucous  tis- 
sue of  the  larynx,  the  nares,  the  fi^ontal  and 
sphenoid  sinuses ;  the  sub-pleural  tissue  ;  the 
arterial  tissue;  the  ovaries;  the  Fallopian 
tubes ;  the  uterus  ;  the  vagina ;  the  mamma ; 
the  testicle ;  the  dura  mater  in  its  subjacent 
cellular  tissue ;  the  nerves ;  the  thyroid  gland ; 
the  thymus  gland.  Of  these  various  parts,  the 
uterus,  dura  mater,  ovary,  and  mamma  suffer, 
especially  the  two  former,  with  incomparably 
the  greatest  frequency.  A  single  one,  or 
several  fibrous  tumours  may  exist  in  the  same 
body.  Usually  numerous,  for  example,  when 
affecting  the  dura  mater;  they  are  commonly 
single  in  the  bones.  Their  coexistence  in 
several  distinct  organs  is  extremely  rare. 

ENCQONDRONA. 

Enchondroma  (ftom  ryxoi^poct  cartilagi^ 
nous,)  is  the  name  recently  proposed  by 
Miiller  for  a  species  of  cartilaginous  growth, 
not  unknown  to  previous  ob^rvers,  but  by 
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many  surgical  writers  confounded,  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  "  cartilaginous  exotiotit " 
(erroneous,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
the  formation  in  question  may  spring  from 
other  tissues  than  bone),  with  products  of 
eKsentially  different  character,  and  by  some 
other  authors  described  as  colloid  cancer. 

When  unctU,  enchondroma  exhibits  itself 
as  a  tumour  of  moderate  size  and  spheroidal 
non-lobulated  shape,  encased  in  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  (if  it  spring  from  bone)  in  perios* 
team,  ossified  or  not.  The  section  discovers  a 
firmly  gelatinous  substance,  rather  pellucid,  of 
▼ery  [nle  greyish  or  greenish  yellow  tint,  set 
(without  firm  adhesion)  in  loculi  inclined  to 
spheroidal  outline,  varying  in  size,  and  having 
their  walls  formed  of  a  dense  dull  white 
tissue  (Jig,  95}.    One  of  the  rough  marks 
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of  distinction  between  this  growth  and  colloid 
cancer  consists  in  the  mode  of  arrangement 
of  the  walls  of  the  loculi :  in  the  latter,  when 
fully  grown,  the  walls  seem  cut  across  sharply 
at  i^t  angles  with  their  course ;  in  the  for- 
mer it  is  extremely  common  to  find  the  walls 
exhibiting  fiat  and  extensive  surfaces  to  the 
eye,  as  though  the  loculi  had  been  opened  to 
a  very  small  extent  only. 

The  general  mass  is  firm  ;  when  the  invest- 
ment is  periosteal  or  bony,  proportionably 
increased.  The  intra-locular  matter  is  in  it- 
self soft,  yet  has  a  sharp  fracture.  Bony 
matter  in  its  interior  of  course  increases  its 
consistence,  and  may  be  formed  of:  1,  the 
walls  of  the  loculi  converted  into  thin  osseous 
plates^  which  give  a  crackling  cris^ness  to  the 
mass;  2,  particles  of  the  spongy  tissue  of  the 
original  bone  in  which  if  has  grown ;  3,  sta- 
lactiform  osteophytes  springing  into  its  sub- 
stance* 

No  appearance  of  vessels  strikes  the  un- 
assisted eye  in  these  masses  ;  but  von  Wal- 
tber  and  Weber  (Grafe  and  Waltlier's  Jourh., 
b.  xxiii*  s.  351.)  are  said  by  Miiller  to  have 
iqjected  the  walls  of  the  loculi. 

Microscopically  examined,  the  fibrous  por- 
tion of  the  growth  is  found  to  be  composed 
(4  transparent  interwoven  fibres^  The  jelly- 
like part  consists  of  cells  several  times  larger 
than  the  red  blood-corpuscle,  generally  speak- 
ing, containing  only  nuclei  in  their  interior, 
but  in  some  instances  two  or  three  sub-cells, 
each  provided  with  its  own  nucleus.    The 


nuclei,  flattened,  oval  or  circular,  var^*  in 
diameter.  The  cells  (except  in  excessively 
rare  cases^  are  in  close  contact  with  each 
other,  and  no  inter-cell  substance  discern- 
ible between  them :  the  cartilaginous  ma- 
terial does  not  advance  beyond  the  embryonic 
stage.  Such  is  Muller's  description ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  tumours  having  the  characters 
of  enchondroma  perfectly  developed  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  yielding  gelatin,  may  be 
wholly  deficient  in  cartilage  corpuscles,  and 
contain  simple  granulated  cells  in  a  fibrous 
stroma. 

Spiculated  bone  corpuscles  are  sometimes 
scattered  through  the  tumour. 

From  this  account  it  would  appear,  that 
although  the  endogenous  mode  of  growth  of 
the  cells  occurs  occasionally  in  this  forma- 
tion, it  is  neither  uniform  nor  constant ;  their 
development  proceeds  more  frequently  from 
blastema  lying  outside  such  cells  as  are  already 
evolved.  The  endogenous  development  was 
observed  especially  by  Miiller  in  an  enchon- 
droma of  tne  parotid  gland.  Whether  the 
inter-eeU  substance  is  generated  by  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  cells,  or  by  the  hardening 
of  a  blastema  unconnected,  except  in  respect 
of  proximity,  with  these,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
Enchondroma  is  essentially  composed-  eithei 
of  chondrin  or  of  glutin  ;  of  the  former  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  ;  of  the 
latter,  in  Miiller*s  specimen  connected  with 
die  parotid  gland,  and  in  another  connected 
with  the  ileum,  recently  added  to  the  Uni- 
versity College  Collection. 

The  bones  are  the  favourite  seat  of  this 
^owth.  Miiller  has  collected  thirty-six  cases, 
m  thirt3'-two  of  which  those  organs  were  af- 
fected :  the  metacarpus  and  phaUmges  25  iimes; 
the  tibia  3  ;  the  ileum  1 ;  the  cranium  1 ;  the 
ribs  k.  Of  the  four  remainins  tumours,  1  ex- 
isted in  the  parotid  ;  1  in  the  mamma  of  a 
dogr  2  in  the  testicle.  In  its  favourite  seat 
—  the  metacarpus  and  phalanges  —  this  dis- 
ease produces  singular  distortion  and  irregular 
tuberottsnesstof  the  hand  (Jig,  96). 

Fig.  96. 


Enchondroma,  from  model  in  Univm  CoU.  Mu». 

Enchondroma,  springing  from  bone,  is  in- 
vested or  not  with  a  bony  capsule.  When  it 
grows  in  the  interior  of  a  long  bone,  expan- 
sion, and  not  perforation  of  the  shell,  occurs ; 
the  cancellated  structure  first,  and  then  the 
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cortical,  undergo  softening  and  rarefaction, 
and  are  gradually  spread  out  into  a  globular 
sac  New  bony  matter  is  also  thrown  out,  help- 
ing to  complete  the  capsule,  which  is,  even  with 
this  assistance,  commonly  imperfect.  When 
developed  in  bones  of  very  sponcy  texture, 
perforation  may,  according  to  MiiUer,  occur, 
rastead  of  expansion ;  we  believe  that,  in  at 
least  some  such  cases,  the  -growth  originates 
in  the  sub-periosteal  cellular  «iembrane.  In 
this  latter  variety  the  form  is  less  regularly 
spheroidal  than  in  the  other;  but  the  texture 
is  the  same  in  both. 

The  progress  of  enchondroma  is  slow ;  its 
effects  fundamentally  are  purely  mechanical. 
Adhesion  of  the  skm  only  occurs  as  an  acci- 
dental effect  of  inflammation  :  rupture  of  that 
n)embrane  only  from  excessive  distension; 
the  resulting  ulcer  may  discharge  abundantly, 
and  inflammation  arise  from  this  cause,  as  from 
external  injuries,  but  not  apparently  from  in- 
trinsic spontaneous  changes. 

Enchondroma  of  the  bones,  like  every  other 
affection  of  those  organs  attended  wrth  en- 
largement, has  been  described  under  the 
names  osteosarcoma,  osteosteatoma,  and  spina 
ventosa  —  terms  devoid  of  definite  significa- 
tion. Scarpa  speaks  of  it  as  "malignant 
exostosis,*'  a  double  misnomer — for  its  course 
differs  essentially,  as  has  i>een  «een,  from 
that  of  cancerous  maladies,  and  it  does  not 
necessarily  spring. from  bone. 

Colloid  cancer  might  possibly  b^  confounded 
with  enchondroma*  We  have  already  alluded 
to  a  rude  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
two  products ;  further,  colloid  cancer  rarely 
(never  so  far  as  our  experience  goes)  occurs 
in  bone,  the  chosen  site  of  enchondroma  ;  the 
effects  of  the  two  products  on  adjoining 
tissues  are  essentially  different  —  enchon- 
droma never  infiltrates  structures,  colloid  fre- 
quently does  ;  colloid  never  contains  patches 
of  bone,  endiondroma  does  so  commonly  ; 
colloid  is  of  protein  basis,  enchondroma  yields 
chondrin,  or  (rarely)  glutin. 

Certain  sarcomata  of  the  maxillae  have 
much  outward  resemblance  to  enchondroma  ; 
but  they  contain  spherical  cells  with  granules 
and  fusiform  corpuscles,  and  are  besides  of 
albuminous  4u>mposition. 

§   3.   OSTEOlfA. 

The  arrangement  of  abnormal  ossifications 
has  puzzled  more  than  one  pathologist. 
Excluding  exostosis  and  hvpcrostosis  (mere 
locid  and  general  hypertrophies^  we  propose 
to  examine  here  all  varieties  of  bone-produc- 
tion in  unnatural  sites.  We  adopt  this  course, 
in  order  to  avoid  recurrence  to  the  subject  un- 
der the  head  of  Psbudo  Tissues,  being  aware 
that  ossiform  masses,  having  the  generic  attri- 
butes of  Growths,  ought  alone  to  figure  in  the 
present  place.  Hypertrophy  and  new  produc- 
tion of  bonei  as  in  the  venereal  node,  are  fre- 
quently associated ;  and  adventitious  bone 
(whether  springing  from  a  new  cartilaginous 
matrix  or  not)  is  very  rarely  perfect  micro- 
scopically, perhaps  never  so  chemically :  two 
Aindamentat  propositions. 


Adventitious  bone  forms  (a)  as  an  infiltra- 
tion of  natural  tissues  ;  {b)  as  the  callus  of 
fractured  cartilage ;  (r)  as  an  osteophyte  ;  (rf) 
as  an  ostema ;  (<r)  as  an  osteoid  ;  (/)  as  an  in- 
filtration of  new  products. 

(a)  In  the  natural  tissues.  Articular  carti* 
lages  ossify  in  some  situations  with  advance  of 
life,  as  for  instance,  in  the  cranium ;  the  ma- 
terial uniting  eroded  articular  surfaces  ossifies ; 
ossification  of  the  costal  and  laryngeal  carti- 
lages (perhaps  more  common  in  phthisis,  in 
proportion  to  the  age  at  death,  than  in  other 
maladies)  is  affected  by  calcareous  deposition 
in  the  cartilage  cells  and  inter-cell  substance, 
and  by  generation  of  new  bone  lacunae.  Carti- 
lage morbidly  ossified,  as  that  naturally  ossi- 
fied, yields  glutin  and  not  chondrin.  The 
anterior  vertebral  ligament  is  sometimes  os- 
sified in  tubercular  caries  of  the  spine.  We 
have  seen  the  tendons  of  the  legs  infiltrated 
with  ossiform  substance.  The  fibrous  cap- 
sules of  the  spleen  and  kidneys  are  sometimes 
thus  effected,  and  -aponeuroses  and  fasciis  are 
often,  and  the  elastic  ligamentum  nuchsc,  more 
rarelv,  in  a  similar  predicament  —  Cellular 
menwrane.  The  submucous  tissue  of  the  gall- 
bladder; the  subserous  of  the  pleura  (as  a 
specimen  before  us  proves) ;  the  subrethtal ; 
the  intra-muscular ;  the  parenchymatous  (of  the 
liver)  ;  are  all  the  occasional  seats  of  bone  de- 
velopment. Muscle  has  disappeared  and  been 
replaced  by  bone  in  some  rare  cases .;  ^e  crys' 
talline  lens  has  been  similarly  destroyed. 

(fi)  Fractured  cartilage  is  healed  not  by 
cartilaginous,  but  by  fibrous  or  osseous,  sub- 
stance. 

(c)  Under  the  name  of  osteophyte  (Lobstein) 
we  include  ossiform  products  generated  ex- 
ternally to,  but  under  the  influence  of,  some 
one  of  the  natural  bones.  Formed  from 
extra-osseous  exudation  an  osteophyte  may  be 
separated  from  its  parent  bone,  without 
necessary  injury  of  this  (herein  differing  from 
true  exostosis^;  and  is  produced  indepen- 
dently of,  or  m  connection  with,  other  pre- 
existing new  formations. 

Osteophytes  assume  shapes  singular  and 
various,  }-et  in  some  measure  characteristic  of 
their  origin.  Thus  they  are  flat,  and  more 
or  less  hroad  in  nodes ;  narrow,  triangular, 
and  semicircular  in  cephalhsematolna ;  f'olia- 
ceous,  {fg,   97),    Btalactiform,   cauliflower, 

J%.  97. 


FoUaceous  osteophyte  of  ^  clavicle;  ihe  foSdt  (b) 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  ttxis  qf  the  Inme  (ay, 
{U.  CMus.) 

(U.  C.  Mus.),  or  stellate,  when  plunging  into 
soft  growths  \  styloid  when  passing  in  front 
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of  a  vertebra  destroyed  by  caries ;  sacciform, 
when  iDTesting  a  soft  growth  from  bone; 
warty,  when  found  about  goutv  joints ;  mem- 
brBniform  and  iace^like  in  the  cranium  of 
pregnant  women. 

Tlie  flat  osteophyte  (sometimes  separable 
fitnn  the  subjacent  bone)  is  best  exemplified 
in  nodes,  though  it  forms  under  the  influence 
oi  common  periostitis  or  acyoining  inflam* 
matioD,  as  beautifully  shown  by  the  ribs  of  an 
old  sufferer  from  empyema,  preserved  in  the 
University  College  Museum.  If  a  node  be 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  in  part  to 
conast  of  hypertrophy  with  rarefaction  of  the 
aaperfidal  stratum  of  the  original  bone;  and 
in  part  of  ossified  subpariosteal  exudation. 
The  canaliculi  in  the  latter  run  at  ri^ht 
aag^  with  the  axis  of  the  bone,—  provmg 
absolutely  the  existence  of  a  separate  centre 
of  ossifioition :  the  &ct  is  exemplified  on  a 
large  scale,  mfig.  97.  And  it  is  fiirther  illus- 
trated by  a  portion  of  carious  lower  jaw-bone 
(now  before  us),  separated  from  the  face  of  a 
dipper  of  Con^eve  matches,  labouring  under 
the  singular  disease  peculiar  to  workers  with 
phosphorus.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ramus  of  the  bone  (kindly  lent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Quain,  whose  patient  the'  man  was  *,)  appease 
a  flattish  osteophyte,  partly  fibrillar,  partly 
porous  and  pumice-stone  like,  of  dark  'gre^h 
colour,  and  easily  separable  at  the  edge  from 
the  maxillary  surface :  elsewhere  are  friable 
earthy-looking  particles. 

But  the  most  singular  o0  osteophvtic  pro- 
ductions is  certainly  that  which  forms  in 
niembraniform  patches  between  the  cranium 
and  dura-mater  of  a  certain  (as  yet  unsettled) 
proportion  oi  pregnant  women.  The  natural 
history  of  this  prc^uction  (of  which  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  lies  before  us)  has  been  unravelled 
with  great  sagacity  by  M.  Ducrwt.t  Exuda- 
tion matter  soft,  pulpy,  and  reddish,  forms  the 
matrix  of  the  future  osteophyte;  it  soon 
beconea  sandy  to  the  feel ;  subsequently  hard 
particles  of  some  sijse  are  felt,  and  these  form 
eventually  one,  more  or  less  perfectly,  contin- 
uous plate.  The  frontal  regions  are  its 
chosen  seat,  and  M.  Ducrest  shows  that  its 
formation  oceiu^  symmetrically.  ^  Its  thick* 
ness  does  not  exceed  a  sixth  of  an  inch,  and  is 
generally  much  less  >  the  specimen  before  us 
(irregular  thickness  from  point  to  point  gives 
this  a  lace^like  appearance)  forms  a  coating 
for  the  entire  base  and  upper  arch  of  the 
skull ;  but  its  superfical  extent  is  very  rarely  so 
considerable.  When  fresh  it  is  of  red  colour ; 
twice  (in  jaundiced  women)  M.  Ducrest  found 
it  yellow.  This  production,  which  entails 
no  syHiptoms,.  is  more  prone  to  appear  ia 
young  than  in  more  aged  women. 

(</)  Osteoma.    By  osteoma  we  understand  ^ 
a  growth  composed  of  bone,  and  either  (a) 
altogether  firee  fi^m.  or  (b)  having  but  very 
slight,  connection  with  any  part  of  the  skele- 

*  This  man  is  now  in  exceHent  health,  and  ma- 
najges  to  masticate  with  the  aid  of  a  fibrous  represent- 
ative of  his  lost  jaw. 

t  M^oires  de  la  Soc  M^  d'Observation  de 
Paris,  tiL 


ton.  Tumours  of  the  former  kind  (a)  are  of 
excessive  rarity,  and  are  perhaps  only  met 
with  as  results  of  bony  infiltration  of  a  pre« 
existing  plastic  mass,  either  of  the  serous 
cavities  or  of  the  parenchvmata;  it  seems  un» 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  greater  fi^uencv 
of  calcification  than  of  true  ossification  of  such 
masses.  Tumours  of  the  latter  kind  (b)  are 
best  exemplified  by  growths  from  bone,  gene* 
rally  termed  pedunculated  exostoses,  in 
which  the  peduncle  may  be  so  small,  and  the 
body  of  the  growth  comparatively  so  larger 
that  a  centre  of  ossification  distinct  from  the 
original  bone  appears  to  exist.  Such  produc« 
tions  are  not  very  unfrequent  about  the  pha- 
langes of  the  toes  ;  their  texture  is  generally 
loose,  but  may  be  ebumiform  from  density. 

(e)  Osteoid,  —  Under  the  names  of  osteoid 
or  ossifying  fungous  tumour.  Mailer  de- 
scribes a  growth  of  slow  or  rapid  course, 
generally  springing  from  the  surface  of  bones, 
sometimes  acquiring  great  bulk,  composed  oi 
porous  or  close  osseous  texture,  and  of  a 
greyish  white,  vascular,  nodulated  substance, 
of  the  consistence  of  fibro-cartilage,  the 
latter  lying  in  the  interstices  of  the  former. 
The  sof)er  substance  furnishes  neither  glutia 
nor  chondrin  by  boiling,  and  exhibits  a  dense 
fibrous  rete  under  the  mionoscope,  containing 
a  few  nucleated  cells  in  its  meshes.  The  for- 
mation of  osteoid  growths  seems  dependent 
on  a  peculiar  diatliesis  ;  they  generally  appear 
at  first  on  one  bone^  but  ma^r  eventually  in- 
vade several  bones  and  certain  soft  parts  ^ — 
the  lungs,  great  vessels,  &c.  The  removal  of  a 
primary  growth  by  amputation  does  not  pre- 
vent tne  development  of  others  intemallv, 
Cruveilhier*8  osteochondrophvte  (Anat.  Path, 
livrais.  34),  is  a  production  oi  this  class  ;  this 
writer  calls  the  sof^  part  of  the  tumour  carti- 
lage, but  gives  no  proof  of  its  being  so. 

(/)  Bone  formation  in  the  interior  of  new 
products  (exclusive  of  osteophvtes  springing 
from  some  pajt  of  the  skeleton)  b  very  rare. 
We  have  never  seen  such  bone  in  cancer  or 
ki  fibroma;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  has,  in  some  rare  instunces,  been  ob- 
served. 

Of  Uni^etermined  Basis. 


Perhaps  the  word  Colloma  will  not  be 
objected  to  as  a  pro  tempore  name  for  the 
gelatinous-looking  matter,  which  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  interior  of  cysts,  and  occurs 
less  frequently,  unprotected  by  such  invest- 
ment, in  the  limbs  and  elsewhere.  Tremulous 
and  soft,  sometimes  sufficiently  so  to  be  almost 
poured  from  the  part  containmg  it ;  generally 
amorphous,  sometimes  fibrillar,  never  stroma/, 
as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  this  substance 
appears  transparent  and  amorphous  under 
the  microscope.  It  contains  no  interstitial 
vessels. 

This  substance  yields  no  gelatin  by  boil- 
ing ;  nor  is  it  composed  of  albumen  (though 
it  may  fiimish  traces  of  this  principle) :  it  Is 
therefore  chemically  different  from  the  jelly 
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like  matter  of  true  gelatin-vielding  growths, 
and  of  colloid  cancer ;  from  both  which  it  also 
completely  differs  in  structural  characters. 

MiHler  figures  under  the  title  of  CoUoneroa 
A  soft  gelatiniform  tumour  of  the  brain  (seen 
also  in  the  breast),  composed  of  grey-coloured 
ceUs,  A  few  fibres  ancl  vessels,  and  acieular 
cystals,  soluble  in  boiling  sther.  The  re- 
Bctions  of  the  growth  m  the  brain  roost 
closely  corresponded  to  those  of  ptyalin  (?) ; 
that  in  the  breast  contained  a  minute  quantity 
cf  casein* 
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«UB*ORDBR   IL  —  INFILTRATING  /3R0WTHS. 
CANCER   OR   CARCINOMA.* 

In  this  sub-order  we  place  as  a  genus  the 
product  Carcinoma,  containing  three  species 
—  enceplialoid  or  sofl,  scirrhus  or  hard,  and 
<colloid  or  jelly-like,  -Carcinoma.  "  The  union 
•of  these  three  morbid  structures,*'  as  we  have 
•elsewhere  observed,  "into  a  distinct  genus, 
ts,  in  truth,  not  a  mere  nosological  artifice : 
At  is  manifest  that  the  formations,  to  which  I 
thus  apply  the  ^neric  term  cancer,  possess 
characters  entithng  them  to  be  grouped  to- 
•gether,  and  separated  from  all  others  to 
the  generation  of  which  the  organism  is  ex- 
posed. They  agree  anatomicailu,  for  they  are 
all  composed  of  elements  formmc  a  combina- 
tion without  its  counterpart,  either  in  other 
adventitious  products  or  in  the  natural  struc- 
tures :  they  agree  chemically,  for  they  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  vast  predominance  of 
protein-compounds  in  their  fiibric  ;  they  agree 
physiologically,  for  they  all  possess  in  thera- 
selves  the  power  of  growth  and  of  extending 
by  infiltrating  surrounding  'tissues,  and  so 
producing  an  appearance  .of  assimilating  to 
their  proper  substance  (he  most  heterogene- 
ous materials, — an  inrhereot  •  tendency  -to  de- 
struction, and  the  faculty  of  •  locad  reproduce 
tion;  they  agree  pathologically^  for  they  all 
tend  to  affect  mmul(aneouSly  or  consecutively 
various  organs  in  the  body,  «nd  produce  that 
depraved  state  of  the  constitution  known  as 
the  cancerous. cachexia.**  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  three  structures  are  not  one  and 
the  same  ab  initio,  as  is  contended  by  some 
writers :  each  may  be  developed  in  the  others ; 
but  encephaloid  stands  apart  from  its  co-spe- 
cies by  containing  true  cancer-elements  in 
greatest  abundance,  and  in  the  purest  and 
most  unadulterat^  form,  —  scirrhus  derives 
speciality  from  its  lavish  supply  pf  fibre, — 
colloid  from  an  unin^itated  condition  of  gda- 
tinousness.    And,  ftg^n,  .we  maintiUn  that  the 

*  As  the  present  artide  has  already  readied  a« 
considerable  length,  and  as  we  have  very  ftiUy 
treated  the  subject  of 'Cancer  in  another  work,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  statement  of  some 
few  £&ct8  bearing  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  cancer- 
ous growths.  We  jae  the  more  disposea  to  venture 
upon  this  coarse,  as  nothing  which  has,  to  our 
Knowledge,  been  made  public  since  the  appearance 
of  the  woiic  in  question,  requires  us  to  add  to,  or 
take  ftom,  any  of  the  doctrines  or  expositions  of  fact 
it  contains. 


three  products  are  not  mere  varieties, — they 
are  actual  species,  because  each  of  them,  as 
just  stated,  has  its  own  constant  structural 
attribute.* 

The  ultimate  elements  met  with  in  cancer- 
ous Growths  are  of  three  kinds, —  essential, 
almost  essential,  •and  merety  contingent. 

(a)  The  essential  elements  are  granules, 
cells,  fibres,  blastema,  and  vessels.  Granules 
exist  to  various  amounts  in  all  varieties  of 
cancer  ;  average  ijshns  ^^  &*>  ^^^  ^^  diameter, 
end  either  float  free,  or  are  seated  within 
cells,  or  upon  or  between  fibres.  They  are 
composed  of  a  protein-«ub6lance,  or  of  fat. 
The  cells  of  cancer  are  spherical  or  imperfectly 
caudate.  The  sphericiu  variety  (sometimes 
oval  or  discoid)  measuring,  on  an  average, 
about  y-^  of  an  inch,  mayreadi  only  the  y^^r 
of  an  inch,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  attain  the 
diameter  of  -^  of  an  inch,  in  diameter.  The 
cells  of  small  dimensions  are  particoAarly  to 
be  seen  in  scirrhus,  where  enaQgenous  cell- 
production  is  rare  ;  the  bulky  class  in  coHoid 
cancer,  where  they  stand  in  the  relation  of 
parent-cells  to  a  contained  progeny  of  sub- 
cells.  The  thickness  and  transparency  of  the 
cell-wall  van' ;  it  is  sometimes  collapsed, 
sometimes  mil  and  tense ;  dlmost  always 
colourless.  The  caudate  variety  of  cell  exhi- 
bits itself  under  two  forms:  first,  that  of  an 
irregularly  branched  corpuscle,  having  in  its 
interior  a  spherical  cell,  itself  provided  in  turn 
with  a  nucleus  or  even  containing  nudeated 
sub-cells  (Jig»  9B)  ;   secondly,  that  of  the 

<Fig,-98. 


PaudaU  cdU  (Jrom  tncqphahid  of  the  sfomacA),  coi»- 
taimng  nucleated  Mub-cdU,  Leiigth  ^ih  to  i^th 
of  an  inch ;  width  ^gth  to  ^ih  inch-  Magm- 
jkd  400  dfofiM.     {Fnm  A%Uhor*»  work  an  Cancer.') 

fusiform  cell  seen  in  sarcomatous  <}rawths 
(see^.  93,  p.  127),  and  in  cKudation-matter 
undergoing  oevelopment  into  pseudo-fibrous 
tissue.  The  first  form  of  caudate  cell  is^cat- 
tered  in  an  isolated  manner  threugh  the 
growth  ;  the  second  may  accumulate  in  iaaci- 
culated  bundles,  so  as  to  simulate  fibre.  <See 
Jig,  93,  p.  1 27.)  The  contents  of  cells  eve  a  cer- 
tain fluid,  granules,  nuclei,  and  sub-cells.  Gra- 
nules are  abundant  m  the  cells,  more  especially, 
of  scirrhus.  The  nudeus  of  the  cancer-oeU  b  ao 

*  The  division  into  spedes  is  objected  to  as  defi- 
cient in  the  perfection  of  zoolo^cal  daaslfications. 
Who,  except  the  artificer  of  the  objection,  coriia 
have  imagined,  that  even  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  such  perfection? 
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-oral,  flattened,  perietal,  comparatively  opaque 
body,  generallj  speaking  of  large  size  in  pro- 
portion to  its  cell,  and  often  exhibiting  a 
nuTow  on  its  surface  or  indentation  at  its 
edge,  (see  Jig,  6,  a,  of  the  author's  work  on 
Cancer),  a  condition  preparatory  to  its  split- 
ting into  two.  Each  nucleus  is  supplied  with 
one,  two,  or,  it  may  be,  so  many  as  tour  minute 
bright  corpuscles —  its  nucleoli,  which  in  turn 
probably  contain  sub-nudeoii.  When  a  nu- 
^eos  s^its  in  the  manner  referred  to,  the 
resultant  bodies  may  be  fahiy  regarded  as  sub- 
cells, — they  are  manifestly  hollow,  granular, 
and  themsekes  nucleated.*  The  diameter  of 
the  nucleus  varies  between  the  y^!(j^  and  ^^tsv 
of  an  inch,  averaging  y^^^of  an  inch,  ^dret 
exist  under  different  forms  in  cancer.  First, 
delicate,  non-adherent  broken  fibrils  occur  in 
most  specimens.  Secondly,  true  fibrous  tissue 
occurs  in  the  loculus-walls  of  colloid,  and 
forms  the  stroma  of  scirrhus .  Thirdly,  exces- 
sivdy  delicate,  almost  transparent  fibres  exist 
in  a  speda]  variety  of  soft  cancer,  the  fasciculate. 
The  unevolved  blastema  of  a  cancerous  growth 
-varies  in  quantity,  and  is  perfectly  fluid,  or 
somewhat  visdd.  Particles  of  amoiphous 
substance,  gelatinising  under  acetic  ncii,  may 
sometimes  be  found  associated  with  it.  The 
vestelt  of  cancer  are  either  those  of  the  natural 
structure  affected,  or  are  actual  new  forma- 
tions ;  they  are  exceedingly  abundant  or  very 
few  in  number.  The  veins  are  firequently 
plugged  with  cancerous  matter,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  fi'om  being  injected. 

(b)  We  are  disposed  to  regard  fat  as  an 
ahnost  essential  element  of  cancer,  (or  rather 
as  a  substance  tending  to  be  produced  where- 
ever  cancer  exists,)  so  constant  is  its  appear- 
ance, either  in  the  oil-globule  or  the  granule 
forms  (adipose-cells,  if  present,  come  from  the 
implicated  natural  tissue).  When  fat  abounds 
in  these  growths,  it  appears  to  have  the  effect 
of  altering  the  form  of  the  cancer-cell,  and 
certainly  modifies  the  naked-eye  characters  of 
the  tumour. 

(c)  The  contingent  materials  met  with  in 
carcmoma  are  saline  particles,  crystalline 
(Op.  dt.  J!g,  11)  or  amorphous  and  calca- 
reous,— the  latter  in  very  rare  instances  accu- 
mulating sufficiently  to  become  perceptible  to 
the  narked  eve  (calcification  i)  crystals  of 
cholesterin  and  patches  of  cholesteatoma;  per- 
luiDs  in  very  rare  instances  tuberculous  depo- 
sitj ;  aielanic  matter ;  blood  fluid,  clotted, 
in  the  state  of  fibrinous  haematoma,  or  of 
'*'  apoplectic  cvst ;"  exudation«matter  with  its 
spherical  and  fusiform  cell ;  pus ;  and  (on 
ulcerated  surfiau:es)  certain  epizoa  and  epi- 
phyta.  The  pseudo-tissues  which  may  be 
actually /orm^tM/^  the  area  of  cancer  (any 
natural  texture  may  be  invested  by  cancer) 

*  Where  a  system  of  oeU-encasement,  such  as 
that  observed  in  cancer  prevails,  it  is  plain,  difficult 
mast  be  felt  in  asdgmng  with  predsion  the  titles 
of  sabneell,  nudens,  and  nadeolus. 

t  We  hare  never  aeen  this,  and  we  know  that  the 
naked-eye  ai^>ect  of  taberde  may^  be  simulated  in 
an  enoephaloid  growth  by  excessive  accumulation 
offiit 


are  epithelium,  the  cellular,  serous,  fibrous, 
and  elastic  tissues  and  blood  vessel.  Spicu- 
lated  osteophytes,  preceded  (sometimes  at 
least)  by  sprouting  cartilage,  not  unfrequently 
plunge  into  the  substance  of  cancerous 
growths  from  some  connected  part  of  the 
akeleton :  an  isolated  generation  of  true  bony 
structure,  in  a  nidus  of  blood-blastema,  within 
a  cancerous  tumour,  seems  a  possible  occur- 
rence (it  is  at  the  least,  a  singularlv  rare  one) ; 
but  the  possibility  of  such  generation  in  actual 
cancer-substance  seems  only  admissible  on  the 

{)rinc]ple  that  the  freaks  of  nature  are  bound- 
ess  in  their  variety. 

Built  up  of  materials,  such  as  these,  are  all 
cancers.  Encephaloid,  soft,  brain-like,  rapid 
in  its  evolution,  attaining  great  bulk,  highly  vas- 
cular, prone  to  bleed  and  fungate,  is  microsco- 
pically distinguished  by  its  deficiencv  in  fibrous 
stroma  and  the  abundance  of  its  fluid  blastema 
and  its  cells.  Scirrhus,  hard,  tough,  slow  in 
growth,  and  reaching  moderate  dimensions 
only,  poor  in  vessels,  rich  in  fibre,  differs  mi- 
croscopically from  its  co-species  in  its  abun- 
dance of  fibrous  stroma  and  the  comparative 
fewness  of  its  cells,  which  mainly  grow  on 
the  exogenous  plan.  €k>lloid,  crisp  in  its 
mass,  soft  in  the  jelly-like  ingredient  that  fills 
its  loculi  (models  of  the  spherical  loculus), 
but  slightly  vascular  and  semi-transparent, 
stands  apart  microscopically  from  encepha- 
loid in  the  well-marked  fibrousness  or  its 
loculus-walls,  from  scirrhus  in  the  abundance 
of  its  endogenouslv-growing  cells,  from  both 
in  the  abundance  of  its  viscid  jelly-like  element. 

The  chemistry  of  cancer  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. Its  organic  basis  is  essential!  v  protein, 
—  its  saline  constituents  those  of  the  blood. 
That  there  is  a  difference  in  chemical  nature 
between  colloid  and  the  other  species,  seems 
plain  from  the  fact  that  the  former  retains,  the 
latter  lose,  their  transparency  in  alcohol :  Miil- 
ler  conjectures  that  colloid  contains  a  com- 
pound analogous  to  ptyaiin.  Microchemically 
the  cells  of  cancer  are  insoluble  in  cold  and 
boiling  water,  and  are  not  seriously  affected 
(in  respect  of  solution)  by  acetic  acid  :  the 
cell-wall  has  been  said  to  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  the  diluted  acid  ;  but  it  is  simply 
rendered  pale,  and  may  be  restored  by  the 
ioduretted  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  at  the  same  time  greatly  deepens  the 
colour  of  the  nucleus. 

We  have  already  said  (p.  124)  that  a  con- 
istant  and  unfiling  microscopical  characteristic 
of  cancer  has  hitherto  been  vainly  sought  for  ; 
the  following  propositions  will  serve  as  a  com- 
mentary on,  and,  in  some  sort,  a  justification 
of,  the  statement  (1.)  Parent  celb,  con- 
taining within  them  sub-cells  having  darker 
nuclei,  and  these,  in  turn,  bright  nucleoli,  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  cancer:  but  such 
cells  are  rare  in,  and  may  be  altogether  absent 
firom,  sdrrhus;  encephaloid  in  some  phases 
of  its  growth  may  also  be  without  them. 
(2.)  The  shapelessly-caudate  cell  (see  Jig. 
96)  seems  significant  of  cancer ;  but  it  may 
be  absent  from  encephaloid,  and  it  is  ex- 
cessively rare  in  scirrhus  or  colloid.    (3.)  A 
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tumour  may  present  to  the  naked  e^e  the  cha*- 
racters  of  encephaloid,  be  the  seat  of  interstitial 
hemorrhage,  affect  the  communicating  lymph- 
atic glands,  run  in  all  respects  the  course  of 
cancer,  and  nevertheless  contain  no  cells  but 
such  as  are  undistinguishable,  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  Irom  common  exudation* 
cells.  (4.)  Nay  more,  while  a  primary 
*'  malignant**  tumour  contains  these  cells 
alone,  the  lymphatic  glands  secondarily  af- 
fected may  contain  compound  nucleated  cells, 
spherical  and  shapelessly-caudate.*  (5.)  The 
granular  and  imperfectly  nucleated  cell  of 
scirrhus  is  valueless  as  an  evidence  of  cancer. 
(6.)  The  true  fusiform  cell  (Jig,  93)  is  an 
adventitious  formation  when  it  occurs  in 
cancer,  and  has  no  diagnostic  signification. 
(7.)  The  association  of  fibre  and  cell-structure, 
which  will  distinguish  scirrhus  from  fibrous 
tumour,  may  be  totally  wanting  in  encepha- 
loid, and  exists  in  sarcoma  and  enchondroma. 
(8.)  If  fat  be  associated  in  large  quantity  with 
fibre  and  celUstructure,  the  certainty  that 
cancer  is  present  becomes  great,  but  not  ab- 
solute. 

The  property  of  infiltration,  which  serves 
well,  as  we  have  shown  (p.  125),  to  distinguish 
cancer  from  other  ^owths  nosologically,  fails 
practically  in  the  distinction  of  tumours  gene- 
rally, because  a  true  cancer  is  not  neceuarilt/ 
infiltrated,  and  because  tubercle  and  exuda- 
tion-matter may  be  infiltrated.  In  ultimate 
analysis  the  tmgfe  character  least  likely  to 
deceive  is  this :  if  a  tumour  be  cancerous,  it 
will  yield  on  pressure  an  opaque,  whitish 
(milky  or  creamy-looking)  albuminous  fluid  f ; 
if  it  be  not  cancerous,  it  will  not  yield  a  fluid 
of  these  qualities. 

Order  III.  —  Pseudo-Tissues. 

The  blastema  from  which  Pseudo-Tissues 
are  evolved  is  commonly  known  as  coagulable 
lymph,  itself  nothing  more  than  liquor  san- 
guinis slightly  modified  in  nature,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  its  elements  (the  modification 
conmsting  in  excess  of  fibrin, — it  comes  from 
hyperinotic  blood,  —  and  in  the  presence  of 
gemtin,  Mulder^,  and  like  it  composed  of 
water,  fibrin,  albumen,  fat  and  salts.  Pro- 
duced by  exudation  from  the  vessels,  homo- 
geneous and  amorphous,  this  fluid  soon  be- 
comes the  seat  of  cell-formation,  the  cell 
being  that  already  described  as  the  com- 
pound granule  corpuscle.  The  fibrin  it  con- 
tains coagulates  into  patches  or  flakes  of 
yellowish  grey  colour,  semi-transparent,  amor« 
phous  to  the  naked  eye,  but  fibrillar  (in 
parallel  fasciculated  rows)  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  cells  (and  abundant  granules)  ap- 
pearing set  in  or  upon  the  fibrils.     Ha^matm, 

*  Mr.  Ellis  has  recently  ascertained  this  fact  in 
examining  a  testicle,  and  communicating  lymphatic 
glands. 

f  We  have  found  this  the  fact  even  with  cancers 
of  excessive  tranaparencv  and  wateriness  of  look. 
(See  Op.  cit.  p.  17.)  Colloid  cancer  is  compara- 
tively poor  in  this  kind  of  fluid ;  but  fortunately  its 
other  characters  unfailingly  identify  it. 


or  entire  blood-disks  may  appear,  and  pus 
corpuscles  be  produced,  amid  these  coagula. 

iHow  the  issue  of  this  exudation-mafter 
(which  seems  regulated  rather  by  the  consti- 
tutional state  than  by  its  own  nature)  may  be 
of  two  kinds.  Either  a  permanent  material 
sui  generis  (which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  will  call  Induratioip-matter)  is  produced; 
or  a  structure  resembling  some  one  or  other 
of  the  natural  adult  tissues  is  evolved.  The 
former  result  signifies  a  lower  plastic  power 
than  the  latter :  the  neceaity  of  active  con- 
gestion for  the  production  of  either  is  more 
than  doubtful. 

INDURATION-MATTER. 

Coagulable  lymph,  destined  to  remain  in 
the  condition  of  induration-matter,  becomes 
more  and  more  opaque  and  solid,  and  acquires 
an  imperfect  fibrous  character  (as  Mr.  Gul- 
liver first  showed)  from  simple  condensation 
of  the  original  fibrillated  fibrin,  and  indepen- 
dently of  cell-formation.  The  fibres  become 
thicker,  and  run  more  flexuously,  as  the 
consistence  increases,  —  a  change  probably 
caused  by  contraction  from  removal  of  water. 

The  properties  of  induration-matter  vary 
greatly.  Of  greyish,  yellowish,  or  white  co- 
lour ;  opaque ;  fragile  and  cheesy  in  consistence, 
or  firm  as  fibro-cartilage ;  of  trifling,  or  of 
extreme  tenacity  ;  rarely  crisp,  and  generally 
distinctly  tough ;  commonlj^  elastic;  in  its  firm- 
est condition  creaking  on  incision ;  occurring 
in  the  forms  of  membranous  layers,  more  or 
less  perfect  sacs,  nodules,  patches  (plane,  puc- 
Icered,  cupulated,  or  convex),  points,  granules, 
wart-hke  bodies,  or  altogether  amorphous; 
essentially  of  protein-basis,  yet  yielding  gela- 
tin in  a  certain  proportion,  prone  to  contain 
fat  (granular  or  cholesteric),  and  oflen  becom- 
ing the  seat  of  saline  (ossiform)  deposits ; 
induration-matter  is  perfectly  similar  to  none 
of  the  natural  textures.  As  it  hardens,  its 
texture  densely  and  closely  set,  of^en  acquires 
a  chondroid  appearance  without  containing  a 
particle  of  true  cartilage  ;  it  is  imjjerfectly 
(or  not  at  all)  vascular.  Microscopically  it 
is  found  to  be  unprovided  with  prolific  cells  ; 
nor  are  the  few  cells  it  may  contain,  nucleated 
as  a  general  fact.  It  is  rendered  pale  by  acetic 
acid. 

Induration'matter  is  endowed  to  a  remark- 
able degree  with  the  property  of  slow  con- 
traction,—  a  property  which  renders  its 
presence  most  beneficial  or  most  baneful.  It 
IS  this  property,  on  the  one  hand,  which  in  the 
process  of  cicatrisation  by  granulation,  reduces 
within  reasonable  limits  the  surface  of  the 
largest  wounds ;  while  on  the  other,  it  may 
cause  painful  deformity,  as  in  the  instance  of 
bums,  or  actually  cause  death,  as  in  the 
instance  of  healing  intestinal  ulcers.* 

Presenting  itself  wherever  vessels  exist,  an^ 
entering  non-^vascular  textures  by  imbibition ; 

•  The  ctire  of  ulcers  of  the  small  intestine  in 
continued  fever  and  in  phthisis,  and  of  the  large 
bowel  in  chronic  inflammation,  has  more  than  once 
proved  the  cause  of  fatal  Stricture.;  j. 
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co-existuig  with  all  varieties  of  textural 
cbange,  and  exercising  important  influences 
on  local  nutrition,  induration-matter  would 
require  a  volume  for  its  fuU  description.  We 
roust  content  ourselves  with  an  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  principal  sites  in  which  it 
occurs.  Induration-matter  forms:  (A.)  On 
wacmtbramms  turfacet,  where  it  is  known  under 
the  names  of  pseudo-membrane,  matter  of 
adhesions,  &c.  Of  the  serous  class  the  pleura 
b  by  far  its  most  common  seat  $  next  follows 
the  pericardium  ;  then  the  peritonaeum  ;  then 
appear  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  synovial  mem- 
branes ;  and  longo  intervallo  the  arachnoid.* 
Amongf  mucous  membranes  it  appears  on  the 
respiration-surfiice  in  croup,  plastic  bronch- 
itis, and  pneumonia  (in  all  which  situations 
it  is  not  distantly  allied  to  diphtheritic  de- 
pone), and  on  the  intestinal  surface  as  in 
dysentery.  It  appears  on  the  endocardial 
and  valvular  surfaces  in  the  warty  and  gra- 
nular forms ;  hi  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the 
patch-like  shape.  The  so-called  glands  of 
Pacchioni  illustrate  its  occurrence  on  fibrous 
sur&ces.  (B.)  Free  in  caviHes,  So  it  has 
been  occasionally  found  forming  rounded 
masses  in  the  pentonseal  and  pleural  sacs ;  the 
so-caUed  "  loose  cartilages**  in  joints  are  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  composed  of 
induration-matter;  so  too  are  those  small 
melon-seed-like  bodies,  producing  double 
saccular  distension  at  the  wrist-jointf  (C.) 
In  tke  celiular  wtembrane.  The  sub-cutaneous, 
(less  frequently  than  the  sub-mucous,  and  still 
less  than  the  sub-serous)  cellular  membrane, 
becomes  infiltrated  with  this  material ;  in 
parenchymatous  cellular  tissue  it  is  singularly 
common.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  cases  of 
its  occurrence  in  the  latter,  as  a  result  of  simple 
inflammation,  it  constitutes  in  great  part  the 
substance  of  the  morbid  element  infiltrating 
the  kidney  in  certsun  cases  of  renal  disease 
attended  with  persbtent  albuminuria,  urme  of 
low  specific  gravity,  anasarca,  &c.;  infiltrating 
the  capsule  of  Olisson,  it  plays  a  notable  (but 
not  the  whole)  part  in  hepatic  cirrhosis; 
and  uifiltreting  the  substance  of  the  lung 
(especially  in  certain  cases  of  empyema),  it 
converts  that  organ  more  or  less  completely 
into  a  chondroid  mass.  Seated  in  the  intra- 
serous  fibro-cellular  tissue  of  the  cardiac  valves 
and  chordae  tendinese  (where  it  is  associated 
sometimes  with  atheroma)  its  contractile  force 
produces  the  puckerings  and  shortenings  so 
frequentlv  obs^ed.  (D.)  As  imperfect  cica- 
irix.  Wherever  a  solution  of  continuity  oc- 
curs, the  cicatrix  may  be  formed  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  take  the  instance  of  false  Joints :  in 
some  situations  cicatrix  seems  always  to  be 
thus  constituted,  of  which  more  in  the  next 
section.  (E.)  On  new  ttprfacet*  Induration* 
matter    may   form    on    wounded,    burned, 

•  We  have  never  seen  arachnoid  adhesions,  un- 
less in  connection  with  tamoor  of  the  brain  or 
raeninm.    Is  idiopathic  arachnitis  always  fatal  ? 

t  We  have  fbond  these  bodies  hollow  centrally ; 
their  capsole  is  composed  of  amorphoas  albiuninous 
fiutter  with  a  litUe  fiit,  and  occasionally  calcareous 
tmrtides. 


and  ulcerated  surfaces;  and  supply  a  sac 
more  or  less  perfect  round  the  cavity  caused 
by  abscess,  tuberculous  softening,  and  fistulse. 

SUB-ORDER   II. 
SIMULATING   THE    NATURAL   TISSUES. 

"When  endowed  with  higher  plastic  quality 
exudation  does  not  remain  as  induration-mat- 
ter, but  becomes  the  matrix  from  which  a 
structure  more  or  less  closely  imitative  of 
some  natural  tissue  is  evolved.  This  imita- 
tion is  never  perfect,  at  once  physically, 
chemically,  and  physiologically, — at  least  m 
respect  of  the  higher  orders  of  texture.  A 
pseudo-tissue  thus  generated  may  be  wholly 
adventitious  ;  or  partially  so,  as  when  design- 
ed for  the  reparation  of  lost  parts. 

EXTRA-VASCULAR   TISSUES. 

Epithelium, —  On  cicatrising  and  on  fistulous 
sur&ces,  on  the  inner  waU,  or  amid  the  con- 
tents, of  c^sts,  as  a  coating  for  hsematomata, 
and  as  a  hning  for  new  vessels,  tessellated 
epithelium  occurs  as  a  purely  adventitious 
product.  The  retained  and  accumulating 
epidermis  forming  corns  and  callosities,  or 
that  thrown  off  in  excess  from  the  skin  in  pi- 
tiriasis,  or  from  the  genito-urinary  mucous 
surface  in  various  states  of  disease,  or  from  the 
intestinal  surface  in  cholera,  &c.,  can  only  be 
viewed  as  products  of  supersecretion.  Hy- 
pertrophy of  the  papillae  of  the  skin,  with 
excess  of  epidermal  formation  (Univ.  Coll. 
Mus.),  a  state  prone  to  give  rise  to  obstinate 
ulceration,  cannot  fairly  be  considered  under 
the  present  head.  Perhaps  the  epithelium 
accumulated  in  cutaneous  sacs  produced  by 
dilatation  and  occlusion  of  sebaceous  follicles 
may  be  considered  adventitious.  So  likewise 
are  those  productions,  elongated  or  fiat,  known 
as "  horns,"  and  which  are  essentially  com- 
posed of  epidermis.  Commonly  Sjiringmg 
from  a  dilated  and  diseased  sebaceous  follicle, 
and  mixed  abundantly  with  fat,  slightly  with 
saline  matter,  the  basis  of  the  future  "horn"  is 
at  first  soft,  subse(]uently  becomes  inspissated 
and  hard,  when  its  increasing  dimensions, 
carrying  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the  follicle, 
place  it  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Layer  upon  layer  of  epidermis  continues  to 
accumulate  at  the  surface  of  the  follicle,  and 
eventually  a  conicid  mas^s  some  inches  in 
length,  may  be  the  result.  Horny-looking 
prcKluctions  sometimes  form  on  ulcerated 
surfaces,  simple  or  cancerous. 

Pseudo-tumours,  composed  essentially  of 
epithelium,  and  susceptible  of  vascularization, 
form,  it  is  affirmed,  on  some  mucous  surfaces, 
— the  uterine  for  instance.  We  have  not 
met  with  productions  of  this  kind. 

iSToi/,  — (See  Tooth,  p.  Wi.) 

Cartilage, — Adventitious  cartilage,  at  one 
time  believed  to  take  rank  among  the  most 
common,  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the 
rarest  of  new  formations:  the  microscope 
has  certainly  dispelled  a  cloud  of  error  on 
this  subject,  by  simply  showing  that  cartila^- 
nous-looking  products    are    not    necessarily 
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cartilaginous.  Such  products  are  most  com- 
monly composed  of  dense  fibrous  substance, 
or  induration-matter, —  as  in  the  instance  of 
so  called  loose  cartilages  of  joints.* 

Adventitious  cartilage  is  either  of  the  em- 
bryonic or  adult  type :  the  former  has  already 
been  described  under  the  name  of  enchon- 
droma.  Cartilage  of  adult  type,  certainly, 
sometimes  forms  the  matrix  in  which  adventi- 
tious bone  originates ;  this  we  have  seen 
beautifully  exemplified  in  spicular  osteophytes. 
Analogy  would  lead  to  the  admission  that  a 
cartilaginous  stage  should  always  precede 
bone-production  ;  yet  not  only  is  proof  of  the 
constancy  of  this  stage  wanting,  but  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  its  traces  in  many  specimens 
of  adventitious  bone.  In  a  very  few  prepar- 
ations of  that  rare  variety  of  fabe-joint  in 
which  a  pseudo- synovial  membrane  is  pro- 
duced, the  bony  surfaces  (whether  from  trac- 
ture  or  dislocation)  have  exhibited  a  cartila- 

glnous  look  in  i)atch-work ;  but  we  have  not 
ad  an  opportunity  of  submitting  such  a  speci- 
men to  microscopical  examination.  Or  the 
appearance  of  cfutilage  in  various  Growths 
enough  has  already  been  said. 

Nor  is  the  production  of  cartilage  for 
reparative  purposes  more  easy.  A  fractured 
cartilage  unites  by  dense  fibrous  tissue,  or  by 
bony  substance. 

SIMPLE  VASCULAR  TISSUES. 

Cellular  Titiue. — Cellular  pseudo-tissue  is 
one  of  the  most  common  of  adventitious  for- 
mations, composed  of  associated  white  fibrous 
and  yellow  fibrous  (elastic)  fibrils.  But 
rarely  does  it  possess  the  character  of  the 
natural  texture  m  perfection  ;  the  distinction 
of  its  component  nlaments  is  less  clear,  the 
fasciculation  of  these  less  regular  than  in  the 
typical  structure.  A  more  or  less  successful 
attempt  at  its  production  is  made  in  all  cases, 
where  induration-matter  forms,  —  the  highest 
decree  of  perfection  seems  to  be  attained  in 
old  adhesions  of  serous  membranes.  A  lapse 
of  many  months  is  necessary,  however,  to 
mould  the  new  structure  into  its  most  perfect 
attainable  fonn  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
period  ofseven  days  (as  we  have  seen  in  a  fatal 
case  of  jileurisy )  will  suffice  for  the  production 
of  an  imperfect  tissue  of  this  class. 

Schwannt  found  that  embryonic  cellular 
tissue  yields  no  glutin ;  the  same  fact  has 
been  ascertained  by  Simon  J  in  respect  of  the 
adventitious  cellular  tissue  of  condylomata, — 
by  Oueterbock,  in  respect  of  that  of  granula- 
tions. The  latter  observer  found  pyin  in 
the  water  in  which  the  granulation-substance 
had  been  boiled.  At  an  early  period  of  for- 
mation fibrin  is  found  in  association  with  the 
principle  (tritoxide  of  protein  ?)  to  which  the 
name  of  pyin  has  been  given  ;  eventually  glu- 

*  We  should  be  unwilling  to  affirm  that  these 
bodies  are  nev€r  truly  cartilaginous;  but  we  have 
examined  a  considerable  number  without  disco- 
vering the  chemical  or  textural  qualities  of  that 
tissue. 

t  Untersuchungen,  S.  136. 

X  Mailer's  Ardiiv,  1839.  P.  26. 


tin  is  yielded  on  ebullition,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  chemiod  constitution  of 
the  new,  is  ever  predsely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  imitated  texture. 

Serout  Tissue, — A  single  layer  of  polygonal 
pavement  qaithelium,  beneath  this  a  basiraient 
membrane  of  singular  tenuity,  and  yet  beneath 
this  a  stratum  of  cellular  tissue,  constitute  a 
serous  membrane.  This  structure  b  essen- 
tially disposed  to  form  shut  sacs,  and  produce 
and  retain  a  certain  secretion.  So  far  we  have 
a  texture  which  is  oflen  generated  adventiti- 
ously ;  but  if,  as  is  now  admitted,  natural 
serous  tissue  is  supplied  in  its  proper  sub- 
stance with  nerves*,  it  becomes  a  complex 
structure,  of  which  a  perfect  adventitious  copy 
is  never  generated. 

A  new  serous  sac  may  be  produced  (a)  by 
modification  of  natural  structure,  with  addi- 
tion of  a  new  element ;  or  (6)  be  completely 
adventitious. 

(a)  In  this  class  appear  those  well  known 
cases  in  which  pressure,  with  or  without  fric- 
tion, causes  condensation  of  cellular  tissue 
with  production  of  epithelium,  the  latter  form- 
ing a  lining  for  a  sac  of  the  former.  So  are 
produced  new  supernumerary  bursas  about  the 
knees,  the  shoulders  of  porters,  between  the 
skin  and  bone  of  stumps,  between  the  skin  and 
spinous  processes  in  spinal  curvature,  whether 
primary  or  fit>m  caries,  &c. 

(b)  Purely  adventitious  serous  tissue  is 
either  (a)  laminar  or  (b)  saccular. 

(a)  By  the  laminar  variety,  we  understand 
those  strata  of  pseudo^serous  tissue  which 
invest  false  membranes  in  serous  cavities. 

(b)  The  saccular  variety  comprehends  cysts, 
primary  and  secondary.  Primary  cysts  are 
spontaneously  evolved,  are  capable  of  indefi- 
nite increase  in  number  and  size,  through  some 
intrinsic  force,  constitute  in  themselves  the 
disease  where  they  exist,  form  the  material 
they  contain,  are  closed  on  all  sides,  lined  with 
epithelium,  and  simple  or  compound. 

Simple  cysts  occur  singly  or  in  clusters, 
and  may  appear  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
body ;  their  walls  are  of  vanable  thickness 
and  simply  cellular,  fibrous  or  calcareous; 
their  contents  serous  or  glairy.  The  mamma 
and  ovary  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  the 
clustered  simple  cyst. 

The  compound  cyst  (cystoma)  is  charac- 
terised by  its  faculty  of  producing  secondary 
cysts  in  its  walls,  —  these  a  tertiary  series  and 
so  on.  Their  closest  investigator.  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin,  assigns  them  three  chief  varieties  of 
form,  —  the  pedunculated,  the  intermediate, 
and  the  broad-based,  for  a  full  description  of 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  treatiscf 
The  growth  of  the  contained  cysts  is  some- 
times so  active,  as  not  only  to  give  a  nodulous 
outline  to  the  main  mass  (which  may  attain 
enormous  bulk),  but  to  cause  rupture  of  the 
walls  of  the  primary  cyst  Various  morbid 
changes,  inflammatory  and  other,  may  arise 

•  Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiol  Anat  p.  130. 
t  Morbid  Anat   of  the  Ser.  and  Mue.  Hem* 
branes,  vol.  L 
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in  these  productions ;  carcinoma  may  even, 
in  predisposed  persons,  be  formed  in  their 
malU,  but  not  ^so  for  as  eridence  goes)  be 
produced  in  tbeu*  catitv  as  an  evolution  of 
blastema  exuded  from  their  lining  membrane. 

Muiler  has  recentiy  applied  the  name  cysto- 
awcoma  to  growths,  principally  composed  of  a 
fibro-^vascular  texture,  but  invariably  found 
to  contain  solitary  cysts  in  their  substance. 
The  cysts  may  be  solitary  or  compound  ;  the 
solid  substance,  of  greater  or  less  density,  has 
an  indistinctiy  fibrous  structure,  contains  no 
cells,  and  is  of  albuminous  basis.  This  growth 
is  essentially  distinct  from  carcinoma,  but  that 
it  differsgenerically  from  sarcoma  seems  ques- 
dooable. 

Secondary  cysts  are  not  spontaneously 
generated,  but  form  through  the  influence  of 
bodies  foreign  to  the  site  they  occupy :  around 
effused  blo<MJ,  after  a  series  of  modifications 
(the  apoplectic  cyst),  around  adventitious  pro- 
ducts, extra-utennefistuses,  and  bodies  intro- 
duced from  without,  as  musket-balls,  shot, 
pins,  &c 

A  sort  of  pseudo-cyst  is  sometimes  produced 
b^  distension  and  closure  of  small  natural  cavi- 
ties, or  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  glands.  In 
the  first  class  we  find  dilated  cutaneous  follicles, 
intestinal  crypts,  and  solitary  glands ;  to  the 
second  class  belong  cysts  of  the  lactiferous 
and  pancreatic  tub^,  of  the  labial  and  sub* 
maxillary  glands,  some  of  those  in  the  testicle, 
and,  it  is  commonly  believed,  in  the  kidney.* 

FibrouM  and  Elastic  Pseudo^TUtues, — Of  the 
production  of  white  fibrous-tissue  of  an  im- 
perfect kind,  numerous  examples  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  past  P»ges,^ —  it  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  new  formations. 

Less  common  by  far  is  the  generation  of  the 
veQow  fibrous  element,  which  is  distinguished 
by  resisting  the  action  of  acetic  acid ;  the 
mesh-like  arrai^ement  of  bifurcated  fibres  is 
much  rarer  in  the  imitation  new  tissue  than  in 
its  prototype,^  nor  does  the  former  occur 
(so  fiv  as  we  know)  in  masses  of  any  size. 
The  modification  of  this  texture  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  element  of  artery  is  doubtiess 
produced  in  new  vessels. 

Osfeoitf  Pteudo-Tiuue. — The  most  perfect 
imitation  of  a  complex  natural  texture  is  ex- 
emplified by  adventitious  bone,—  produced  for 
the  reparation  of  injuries  (Permanent  Callus). 
It  is  even  said  that  the  permanent  callus  has 
all  the  characters  of  true  bone, — a  proposi- 
tion which  appears  to  us  to  recjuire  more 
absolute  proot  than  it  has  yet  received.  The 
new  bony  shsit,  produced  to  supply  the  ravages 
of  necrosis  of  the  long  bones,  is  a  ruder 
imitation  of  original  bone ;  it  is  darker  in 
colour,  rough,  and  tuberculated  on  the  surface, 

*  Cvstic  prodnetioiis  in  the  kidney  still  require 
iuTesdgatkm  —  from  the  minute  apparently  soli- 
taiy  cyst,  to  those  clustered  masses  causing  de- 
sCractioin,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  proper  renal 
substance.  Dr.  Johnson  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL 
XXX.)  adduces  arguments  of  a  novel  kind  to  prove 
that  the  simple  cyst  is  in  reality  a  dilated  tube; 
Mr.  Simon  (eod.  tom.^  seeks  to  show  that  it  is  a 
new  development  within  the  parenchyma. 


and  oflen  much  denser  than  the  latter.    (See 
Osteoma,  p.  134.) 

NervouM  Pteudo-T^nte, — In  certain  of  the 
simpler  varieties  of  neuroma  the  induration- 
matter  mainly  forming  the  tumour  appears  to 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tubular  fibres, 
than  would  in  the  natural  state  full  to  the 
share  of  a  portion  of  nerve  of  similar  length. 
The  tissue  in  excess  (admitting  the  fact  to  be 
substantiated)  might,  however,  be  rather  re- 
dded as  an  hypertrophy  than  a  new  produc- 
tion. 

The  regeneration  of  voluntary  nerve  (ren- 
dered probable  by  the  experiments  of  Haigh- 
ton)  has  been  proved  by  those  of  Steinriick*, 
ICasse,  Giintherf*,  and  Schrdn.:|:  The  tubules 
produced  in  the  exudation,  connecting  the 
cut  ends  of  a  nerve,  differ  from  the  natural 
ones  in  being  more  widely  apart,  of  smaller 
diameter,  less  parallel  to  each  other,  more 
intertwined,  and  more  mixed  with  cellular 
fibrils.  The  time  required  for  their  produc- 
tion varies, — a  month  appears  to  be  the  shortest 
period  yet  observed  ;  the  length  of  nerve 
which  ma^  be  excised  is  yet  unsettled.  In 
the  majonty  of  cases,  even  where  reproduction 
is  seemingly  perfect,  the  physiological  action 
of  the  injured  cord  remains  unperfect ;  probably 
because  the  corresponding  parts  of  tlie  same 
fibres  are  not,  or  because  sensitive  and  motor 
fibres  are,  brought  into  connection ;  besides 
the  new  tubules  are  not  the  prectMC  physical 
counterparty  of  the  oldj  nor  is  their  number 
as  great  as  m  the  original  texture. 

Cerebral  substance  removed  from  animals  is 
replaced  by  a  brain-like  matter  :  the  precise 
nature  of  this  matter  (as  of  that  appearing  in 
hernia  cerebri  in  man)  has  not  been  examined 
sufficiently.  It  seems  very  doubtful  that 
dynamic  vesicular  texture  ever  forms  adventi- 
tiously. 

Blood'VetMeL — The  development  of  new 
blood-vessels,  though  so  common,  is  but  ill 
understood.  They  must  obviously  be  pro- 
duced from  pre-existing  trunks,  or  be  evolved 
independently. 

Viewed  as  productions  from  the  old  vessels, 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  mere  prolonga- 
tions of  these, —  a  notion  set  aside  by  the  fact 
that  vessels  do  not  terminate  by  open  mouths. 
Or,  again,  they  have  been  considered  the  pro- 
duce of  a  looping  process — the  increased 
impulse  of  the  circulation  towards  the  site  of 
vascularisation  being  supposed,  when  com- 
bined with  a  relaxed  state  of  their  own  tex- 
ture, capable  of  elongating  the  old  trunks  into 
loops :  It  seems  probable  that  increased  vas- 
cularity may,  to  a  limited  degree,  be  produced 
on  this  plan.  Or,  again,  it  has  been  coi\jec- 
tured  that  processes,  first  solid,  subsequentiy 
hollow,  sprinff  from  the  sides  of  the  original 
vessels, — an  hypothesis  unsupported  by  direct 
evidence  and  oeficient  in  plausibility.  Or, 
lastlVfit  has  been  maintained  that  the  first  step 
in  the  process  consists  of  rupture  of  original 


•  De  Nerv.  Regenerat.  Berol.  1888. 
t  MUUer's  Arehiv.  Heft  V.  S.  406. 
1  HtUler's  Arehiv.    1840. 
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vessels;  the  second  in  the  extravasation  of 
blood  ;  the  third  in  the  passage  of  this  into 
canals  (manufactured,  as  it  were,  for  its  recep- 
tion); the  fourth  in  the  formation  of  walls 
round  this  blood :  the  difficulty  in  this 
hypothesis  lies  in  the  alleged  canal-formation. 

The  notion  that  new  vessels  are  independent 
productions  is  supported :  —  by  the  analogy  of 
the  process  in  the  vascular  area  of  the  chick  ; 
by  tne  fact  that  the  new  cannot  at  first  be 
injected  from  the  old  vessels  ;  by  the  analo- 
gical fact  that  new  blood-particles  appearing  in 
lymph  in  the  frog  are  ot  spherical  shape  (as 
in  the  fcetal  condition),  ana  are  therefore  not 
particles  previously  contained  (for  these  are 
oval)  in  tne  old  vessels ;  by  direct  observation 
both  with  the  naked  eye  and  with  the  micro- 
scope. In  truth  in  one  spot  of  a  new  material 
to  be  vascularized  may  be  seen  minute  uncon- 
nected points  of  blood  ;  at  another,  a  number 
of  such  points  united  in  linear  juxtaposition, 
so  as  to  form  a  streak  of  blood  unenclosed  in 
any  distinct  vessel ;  elsewhere  a  vascular  in- 
vestment is  found  for  a  similar  streak  ;  further 
on  a  like  piece  of  delicate  tube  divides  at  each 
extremity  into  a  number  of  tapering  ramifica- 
tions, assuming  a  stellate  arrangement,  the 
whole  assimilable  to  the  system  of  the  portal 
vein,  and  capable  of  effecting  an  independent 
ojtcillation  of  the  contained  blood.  What  is 
thus  seen  with  the  naked  eye  is  corroborated 
with  the  microscope  ;  but  this  instrument  has 
not  yet  made  clear  either  the  precise  structund 
characters  or  developmental  process  of  the 
new  vessels  :  we  simply  know  that  these  are 
wider,  and  of  thinner  walls  than  natural  capil- 
laries. The  manner  in  which  communication 
is  effected  between  old  and  new  vessels  (when 
the  latter  first  become  the  seat  of  true  circu- 
lotion)  is  unknown.  That  the  formation  of 
new  blood  precedes  that  of  new  vessels  seems 
fully  established ;  just  as  the  cell-structure, 
destined  to  fill  a  loculus  in  a  new  growth, 
forms  before  the  loculus-walls  that  contain  it. 

The  production  of  new  blood  and  vessels 
signifies  the  appearance  of  various  new  chemi- 
cal compounds  in  the  vascularized  material ; 
the  globulin  formation  may  be  understood, 
that  of  the  haematin  is  at  present  inexplicable, 
— unless  we  accept  the  extravasation-theory 
above  referred  to,  which  supplies  iron  as 
required. 

Further  observations  are  wanting  as  to  the 
shortest  possible  time  in  which  new  vesseb 
may  be  formed ;  we  have  seen  them  in  peri- 
tonaeal  exudation  aged  seven  days  ;  EVerard 
Home  speaks  of  their  appearance  in  twenty* 
nine  hours.  They  form  m  growths,  indura- 
tion-matter, hypertrophy  of  natural  textures, 
and  pseudo-tissues.  Generally  produced  on 
a  limited,  they  in  rare  instances  form  on  an 
extensive  scale ;  the  most  singular  illustration 
of  the  latter  appears  in  the  new  system  of  ves- 
sels generated  in  tuberculized  lungs  ( Schroeder, 
Guillot),  which  effects  not  only  a  complete 
change  in  the  anatomical  condition,  but  in  the 
physiological  actions,  of  those  organs.* 

*  Louis  on  Phthisis,  ed.  cxt  p.  29. 


Erectile  Tittue.  —  (See  Anoeiectova,  p. 
128.) 

Lymph  Vessel,  —  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk 
has  described  lymph  vessels  of  new  formation 
in  peritoneal  pseudo-membrane ;  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  his  observations  require 
corroboration,  and  we  know  of  no  other 
evidence  bearing  on  the  question. 

Fibrous  and  ^xmgy  Cartilage. — Fibro-carti- 
lage  forms  in  some  rare  instances  the  material 
by  which  imperfect  union  of  bone  is  effected  ; 
its  own  losses  are  supplied  by  a  similar  ma- 
terial; it  does  not  appear  to  form  in  an 
absolutely  adventitious  manner.  Nor  does 
spongy  cartilage  grow  as  a  new  product, — and 
of  the  reparation  of  this  texture  little  is  known. 

i/otr. — The  adventitious  production  of 
hairs  is  not  singularly  rare,  and  though,  no 
doubt,  much  fantastic  matter  has  been  written 
on  their  places  of  attachment,  the  following 
localisations  may  be  admitted  as  real.  The 
tongue*,  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  the  cor- 
neaf,  the  internal  surface  of  the  gall-bladder]:, 
the  nymphse,  the  vagina,  (in  connection  with 
fat)  tumours  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  fauces.§ 
Cases  of  defecation  of  hair  and  of  pilimiction 
are  for  obvious  reasons  to  be  received  with 
distrust  II  ;  but  the  rupture  of  an  ovarian  cyst 
into  the  bhidder  may  sometimes  have  caused 
discharge  of  hair  with  the  urine. 

Cysts  of  new  formation  are  the  favourite 
site  of  adventitious  hair ;  pilous  cysts  have  been 
seen  occupying  the  ovary,  uterus,  subcutaneous 
membrane,  muscular  substance,  walls  of  the 
stomach,  testicle,  liver,  thyroid  gland,  omen- 
tum, and  peritonseal  cavity.  The  ovarian  is 
of  all  cysts  the  roost  fre<^uent  abode  of  these 
productions.  The  hair  is  scattered  through 
the  fatty  matter  generally  present,  or  adherent 
to  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  either  by  a  bulb  or  by 
simple  embedding,  or  by  means  of  cretaceous 
particles.  The  colour  of  the  hairs  varies 
greatly,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  cyst ; 
their  length  from  a  few  lines  to  upwards  of 
two  feet.  They  commonly  resemble  in  struc- 
ture the  hairs  of  the  head,  rarely  those  of 
the  pubis  :  their  possession  of  roots  has  been 
denied ;  whereas  Meckel  considers  it  probable 
that  they  always  have  a  root  in  the  outset, 
losing  it  subsequently  afler  separation  from 
their  seat  of  attachment. 

Tooih.  —  Teeth  are  frequently  found  in 
pilo-fatty  cysts ;  there  scarcely  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  a  single  authentic  case  of  the  discovery 
of  adventitious  teeth  (except  where  produced 

•  This  has  been  denied  hypothetically ;  yet  no- 
thing is  less  improbable  than  the  occasional  growth 
of  obvious  hairs  from  this  organ,  seeing  Uiat  some 
of  the  epithelial  processes  of  the  conical  papilla 
actually  enclose  minute  hairs  in  the  natunu  state. 
(See  Todd  and  Bowman,  Anatomy,  voL  i.  p.  440.) 

+  Gazelles,  Journal  de  M^  t  xxiv.  p.  832. 

X  Of  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  by  Bichat. 
Anat  G^n.  t.  iv. 

§  Ford,  Medical  Communications,  voL  i  p.  444. 
1784. 

II  Yet  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  case  related  by 
Henry  (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  x.  p.  142.  1819)  of 
a  middle-aged  many  who  voided  hairs  of  from  ^g 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length  with  tiie  urine,  some 
of  them  occasionally  coated  with  uric  add? 
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kk,  or  dose  to  the  mouth)  without  coexistent 
hairs.  Nails  and  true  cutaneous  texture  are 
fireqaently  present  also.  As  transition-stages 
to  the  purely  adventitious  formation  of  teeth 
appear:  the  growth  of  supernumerary  teeth 
in  the  jaws  ;  of  such  teeth  not  in  the  jaws, 
but  still  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  of  such 
teeth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  as 
in  the  orbit.*  Appearing  in  the  mediasti* 
num-|-,  close  to  the  diaphragm  j;,  in  the  sto- 
mach §,  in  the  testicle,  &c.,  they  are  purely 
adventitious.  The  ovarian  cyst  is  their  chosen 
seat,  however,  and  their  number  may  be  very 
considerable.  In  an  ovarian  cyst  now  before 
us  (Univ.  Coll.  Mus.),  there  are  three  sepa- 
rate sets  of  teeth  ;  in  the  one  are  2  molars, 
2  bicu^dati,  and  2  canines  ;  in  the  second, 
2  molars,  and  1  incisor ;  in  the  third,  6  molars, 
2  bicuspidati,  2  canine,  and  1  incisor,  — 20  in 
alL  A  case  has  been  recorded  bv  Ploucquet 
and  Autenrieth  of  a  young  sterile  woman,  in 
whom  an  ovarian  cyst  contained  300  teeth,  — 
a  &ct  showing  thiat  the  relationship  (con- 
tended for  by  Meckel  and  others)  between  the 
combined  number  and  character  of^adven» 
titious  and  natural  teeth  is  imaginary. 

The  full  consideration  of  the  mode  of  de- 
velopment and  production  of  adventitious 
teeth  and  hair  would  carry  us  into  the  regions 
of  Teratok^ ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  most  diligent  investigators  have  failed  to 
find  explanations  for  all  cases.  If  it  be  true 
that  in  some  instances  these  products  are  the 
residual  parts  of  a  regularly-formed  fcetus,  in 
others  evidences  of  an  attempt  to  produce  a 
ftetus  (in  either  of  which  cases  they  may  be 
the  proceeds  either  of  extra^uterine  pr^nancy 
or  of  the  formation  of  a  monster  by  inclusion), 
it  is  also  certain,  that  iu  other  mstances  all 
explanations  hitherto  tendered  have  failed  of 
their  mark. 

CutaneouM,  —  Except  in  such  cysts  as  those 
just  referred  to,  skin  is  never  formed  adven- 
titiously. Losses  of  this  texture  are  repaired 
by  a  substance  partaking  of  the  characters  of 
induration-matter  and  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Mucotu.  —  Portions  of  mucous  membrane 
destroyed  by  ulceration  are  replaced  by  indu- 
ration-matter, covered  on  the  free  surface 
with  a  coating  of  epithelium,  smooth  and 
glistening ;  the  border  is,  or  is  not,  puckered 
and  finely  nodulated.  The  attempts  made  by 
Sebastian,  Dr.Parkes  ||,  and  others,  to  show 
that  the  reparative  power  goes  the  length  of 
forming  new  intestinal  mucous  texture,  the 
precise  anatomical  counterpart  of  the  old, 
appear  to  us  to  have  failed  ;  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  cicatrix  (either  of  the  flat  or 
puckered  variety)  can  even  rudely  discharge 
the  office  of  the  texture  it  replaces. 

The  pyogenic  membrane  of  chronic  ab» 
scesses,  tuberculous  cavities  and  fistuls,  has 
many  of  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of 

*  Barnes,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  toL  iv.  p.  816. 

t  Gordon,  Hed.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  xiii  p.  12. 
1825. 

I  Berlin,  Sammlnng,  t.  liL  p.  264. 
•  I  Bnysdi,  Hist.  Aiuit  Med.  dec  m.  Na  i.  p.  2. 

I  On  the  Dysentery  and  Hepatitis  of  India. 


mucous  membrane.  Of  velvety  look  and' 
feel ;  varying  (like  its  prototype)  in  colour 
from  red  to  grey,  slaty,  or  even  black  ;  thick 
as  the  inner  coat  of  Uie  stomach,  or  thin  as 
the  lining  of  the  frontal  sinuses  ;  more  or  less 
closely  adherent  to  a  stratum  of  induration- 
matter  (representing  the  submucous  cellular 
membrane  of  health)*  and  covered  with  epi- 
thelium ;  capable  of  producing  fungous  vege- 
tation from  Its  surface  ;  and  utterly  inapt  to 
contract  adhesions  with  itself;  —  this  struc- 
ture has  evidently  many  claims  to  the  title  of 
pieudo-mucotu.  Its  deficiency  in  villi  and 
follicles  simply  proves  that  it  imitates  the 
least  highly  elaborated  of  nature's  types.  The 
microscopical  characters  of  this  formation, 
however,  require  full  examination. 

Glandular,  —  Destroyed  glandular  texture 
is  not  reproduced  ;  much  less  does  a  de  novo 
development  of  such  texture  lie  within  the 
range  of  morbid  action.' 

Muscle,  —  There  is  no  evidence  that  striped 
muscular  fibre  is  produced  for  purposes  of 
reparation,  much  less  as  a  wholly  adventitious 
formation. 

Unstiiped  fibres  occurring  in  the  ureter, 
walls  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  other  excretory 
organs,  are  rather  hypertrophous,  than  adven- 
titious, products,  inasmuch  as  they  naturally 
exist  in  minute  quantity  in  those  oreans.  Of 
the  truly  adventitious  production  of  this  fibre 
nothing  is  satisfactorily  known, 

SUB-CLASS   IU 
GERM-FORUATIONS   OR   PARASITES. 

Products,  whose  continued  existence  does 
not  depend  upon  direct  access  of  nutrient  fluid 
from  the  organism  they  inhabit ;  which  spring 
from  a  germ*,  and  simply  live  in,  without 
forming  part  of,  the  individual  they  infest,  are 
true  Parasites.  They  do  not  in  themselves 
constitute  disease,  but  always  indicate  its 
presence,  and  sometimes  entail  its  develop- 
ment ;  in  the  latter  case  they  may  be  made 
to  propagate  similar  disease  from  organism  to 
organism.  In  some  rare  instances  the  organic 
kingdom  to  which  they  belong  is  doubtful ; 
the  great  majority  easily  take  their  places 
among  animals  or  vegetables. 

ORDER    I. —  ANIMAL   PARASITES. 

See  Entozoa  (vol.  ii.). 

ORDER   II. — VEGETABLE   PARASITES. 

Vegetable  parasites  form  on  the  skin,  on 
mucous  membrane,  on  new  surfaces,  upon  or 
within  the  body,  and  in  certain  of  the  fluids. 
They  indicate  the  existence  (on  the  surface,  or 
in  the  fluid,  aflbrdins  them  a  habitation)  of  the 
presence  of  chemical  decomposition,  and  also 
of  the  presence  of  some  new  material  (albumi- 
nous, saccharine,  &c.),  the  result  of  diseased 
action.  Their  precise  influence  and  patho- 
logical power  in  the  human  subject  are  yet 

*  We  set  aside  the  notion  of  equivocal  generation, 
inasmuch  as  observation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  deposes  to 
the  necessity  (at  least  the  existing  necaniy)  of  pro- 
pagation from  germs. 
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open  to  inauiry,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
difficulty  ot  killing  them  obstructs  the  cure 
of  diseased  states  (porri^  favosa,  for  instance), 
in  connection  with  which  they  form.  They 
are  referrible  to  fungi  and  aleae,  and  commonly 
composed  of  cells  arranged  in  a  moniliform 
manner,  and  multiplying  by  gemmules.  When 
forming  on  the  external  surface,  they  may  be 
called  epiphyta ;  when  within  the  frame,  en- 
tophyta. 

The  torula  has  been  observed  in  the  urine 
and  in  the  gastric  fluids  (Butk)  of  persons 
labouring  under  saccharine  diabetes  ;  also  in 
the  faeces,  and  in  vomited  fluids  under  various 
conditions.  Three  to  five  rounded  or  oval 
cells,  upon  which  acet>c  acid  produces  no 
appreciable  efiect,  provided  sometimes  with 
gemmules  (single  or  more  than  one),  — gem- 
mules  differing  from  themselves  simply  by 
being  smaller, — the  torula  of  the  human  sub- 
ject is  in  all  respects  exactly  like  the  torula 
cerevisise,  and  signifies  the  presence  of  fer- 
mentatinff  matters. 

Mycodermatous  vegetations  occur  as  ele* 
ments  of  the  crust  of  porrigo  favosa ;  they 
germinate  underneath  (and  never  upon)  the 
epidermis  in  amorphous  exudation  or  protein- 
basis  thrown  out  by  the  cutis.  Underneath 
the  epidermis,  covering  the  capsule,  lies  the 
amorphous  exudation-matter  in  a  thin  layer  ; 
beneath  this,  jointed  cylindrical  tubes,  matted 
together  with  similar  matter;  deeper  still, 
fir^nents  of  tubes;  and  yet  furtner,  free 
sporules  in  abundance:  the  elongated  cells, 
forming  the  tubes,  occasionally  contain  mole- 
cules,—these  are  visible  when  magnified  800 
diameters.*  Acetic  acid,  by  lessening  the 
opacity  of  the  amorphous  matter,  renders  the 
cells  and  tubes  more  distinct.  Attempts  to 
propagate  favus  by  inoculation  of  the  sporules, 
the  matter  of  the  crust,  and  the  fluid  of  the 
pustides,  have  failed  (Gruby,  Bennett)  ;  whe- 
ther plants,  healthy  persons,  or  persons  af- 
fected with  porrigo,  have  been  made  the  sub- 
jects of  experiment :  failures  appearing  to  show 
that  the  parasite  is  incapable  of  germinating 
unless  in  a  specitd  soil  (the  amorphous  exu- 
dation-matter), and  that  the  production  of 
this  soil  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  dis- 
ease. Even  when  the  special  constitutional 
state  exists,  artificial  introduction  of  the  spo- 
rules will  not  call  forth  exudation-matter  of 
the  quality  fit  for  their  nourishment ;  for  in- 
oculation of  an  affected  scalp  fails  as  com- 
pletely as  that  of  the  skin  of  a  healthy  person. 
So,  too,  the  cell  of  cancer  must  have  its  soil 
of  kindred  blastema,  or  the  inoculation  of  its 
germs  will  fail.    (See  p.  124.) 

In  plica  polonica  Gunsburg-)^  found  spo- 
rules in  the  substance  of  the  hair-roots ;  Dr. 
MUnter  failed  in  discovering  them, — thev  are 
therefore  not  essential.  Gruby  detected  epi- 
phytes in  sycosis  between  the  root  of  the  hair 
and  its  sheath. 

Speaking  of  entophytic  development   on 

*  H.  Bennett  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edin.  voL  xv. 
part  ii.  1842 ;  see  also  Gmby,  Comptes  Rendus, 
1841, 1842,  and  1844. 

t  Holler's  Archiv.  1845.  p.  84. 


diphtheritic  exudation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  skin  in  a  former  page  (p.  1 18),  the 
misplacement  of  a  word  gives  us  the  appear- 
ance of  saying  that  vegetable  growth  is  less 
common  in  thrush  than  in  the  similar  exuda- 
tion in  phthisis,  whereas  we  meant  to  affirm 
the  contrary. 

Dr.  Bennett  contributes  an  example  of 
entopytic  growth  found  amid  the  sputa,  and 
in  the  contents  of  cavities,  in  a  case  of  phthi- 
sis :  we  have  ourselves  seen  jointed  vegetaUe 
filaments  on  the  walls  of  cavities. 

In  the  fluid  of  pyrosis  Mr.  Goodsir*  found 
a  living  structure  closely  allied  to  certain  ge- 
nera of  Bacillari»,  but  most  closely  to  the 
^nus  Gonium,  amone  the  Volvodnae ;  look- 
mg  like  a  wool-pack  (hence  the  name  Smrcinm 
ventricuh'),  bound  with  cord,  crossing  it  four 
times  at  right  angles,  and  at  equal  distances ; 
varying  in  diameter  from  ^  to  -p^  of  an 
inch,  and  consisting  (Jig.  99)  of  sixteen  four- 

Fig,  99. 


The  Sarcma  ventrumS, 

celled  frustules  embedded  in  a  square  tablet  of 
a  transparent  textiu*e. 


GROUP  II. 
LIQUID   ADVENTITIOUS  PRODUCTS. 

Fluids  formed  in  localities,  naturallv  fi*ee 
from  them,  are  obviously  adventitious.  Patho- 
logically considered,  fluid  products  are  of  sig- 
nal importance ;  but  the  consideration  of  their 
morbid  anatomy  will  not  long  detain  us. 

These  fluids  accumulate  in  serous  cavities 
(dropsical) ;  in  the  cellular  membrane  Toedema 
or  anasarca) ;  or  in  the  parenchvma  of  organs 
(oedema).  They  may  likewise  form  in  adven- 
titious seats,  as  in  cysts,  and  in  the  buDse  of 
erysipelas,  rupia  and  pemphigus,  sudamina, 
&c  When  pure,  the  fluid  of  dropsy  of  serous 
membranes  is  aqueous,  transparent,  fi*ee  fit>m 
viscidity,  and  colourless,  or  faintlv  yellowish. 
But  it  may  be  thicker,  ropy,  and  of  deeper 
colour,— and  is  commonly  so  in  ascitic  or 
ovarian  fluid,  which  has  been  for  any  length  of 
time  accumulating.  Espedallv  in  cases  of  this 
class,  organic  corpuscles  may  be  found  ;  other* 
wise  the  flnid  is  transparent  and  amorphous 
under  the  microscope.  In  the  fluid  of  syphi- 
litic rupia  we  have  found  well-constituted 
exudation-cells. 

Generally  speaking  the  fluid  of  dropsy  is 
alkaline, — we  have  never  known  it  otherwise ; 
but  it  certainly  is  occasionally  neutral  or  even 
acid.    In  chenycal  composition  it  corresponds 

*  Edinb.  Med.  snd  Surg.  Jonmsl,  vol  67.  pL  7 
fig.  2. 
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▼erj  closely  with  the  serum  of  the  blood, — 
ka  ettential  protein -higredient  being  albamen 
in  the  state  of  albuminate  of  soda.  As  various 
degrees  of  inspissation  of  the  fluid  occur,  the 
ratio  of  the  solid  ingredients  to  the  water 
varies  within  rather  wide  limits.     Accidental 
constituents  are  biliphsein,  urea,  and  hsematin. 
?at  is  always  present ;  and  scales  of  choles- 
ton  (▼i89>le  to  the  naked  eye)  are  not  very 
unfreqaent,  especiaUv  in  dropsy  of  the  tunica 
Tagioalis.     Epitheliai  cells  are  to  be  seen  in 
soiall   onantities  (and  we  hafe  found  these 
calcified)  :  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
an  excessiye  quantity  of  epithelium  is  necessa- 
rily a  part  of  the  disease,  though  in  some 
cases    milkiness  or  a  purifom  k>ek  may  be 
caused  by  their  extreme  abundance.    Pus  and 
blood  corpuscles  may  be  accidentally  present. 
The  fluid  of  true  dropsy  is  distinguishable 
by  the  deficiency  of  developmental  power :  it 
never  forms  a  blastema  for  cell-growth  ;  nei- 
ther is  it  capable  of  spontaneous  coagulation. 
Bat  in  some  rare  iastances  fibrita   escapes 
along  with  the  serum  ofthe  blood,  —  and  thb 
in  notable  quantity^    The  fliiid  then  becomes 
ooagulable ;  but  it  is  a  mystery,  why  (some- 
times occurring  within  the  body)  its  coagu- 
lation sometimes  does  not  occur,  until  some 
boors  after  its  removal'  from  the  body.    We 
have  seen  the  contents  ofthe  pleura,  perfectly 
fluid   when  first  exposed,  become  distinctly 
clotty  within  an  hour  and  a  half:  similar  oc- 
currences  have   been   witnessed    by  others. 
When  coagulation  takes  phioe  within  the  body, 
the  coagulum  may  probably  act  as  a  blastema. 
The  cause  and  mechanism  of  this  escape  of 
fibrin  from  the  vessels,,  and.  its  relationship 
to  inflammation  are  utterly  unknown.     In  a 
former  place  (p.  93)  we  have  spoken  of  thq 
occasional  excretion  of  fibrin  with  the  urine. 

OROUP  iiu 
GASEOUS   ADVENTITIOUS    PRODUCTS. 

If  the  precise  affnification.  given  to  the  term 
Adventitious  Produirt  be  considered,  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  gpseous  matters  are  only  truly  adn 
vtmhtiouM  whenforeign  m  nature  to  the  textures 
prydmcmg  them^  Air  entering  veins  lying 
within  the  suction-influence  of  the  chest ;  air 
swallowed;  air  entering  the  uterus  and  bladr 
der  from  without ;  aad  air  difiused  through  the 
cellular  membrane,  serous  cavities,,  or  paren- 
chymatous organs»  and  derived  from  the  air 
passages  or  alimentary  canal,  tbrongh  a  wound, 
ulceration,  perforatioa  or  rupture  of  these  ; 
consequently  find  no  place  under  the  present 
head.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a 
notice  of  pses  produced  by  (a)  local  or  ee- 
neral  anti-cadaveric  decomposition,  and  (6) 
an  alleged  process  of  secretion. 

{a)  A  man,  aged  twenty-five,,  died  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  continued  fisver  (Peyerian 
type),  and  was  examined  by  M.  Bifilly  eight 
Kours  after  death.  The  body  was  soiled  with 
blood,  which  had  transuded  through  the  skin 
of  the  thighs  and  scalp,  and  there  was  uni- 
versal emphysema.  The  mesenteric  glands 
contained  gas  which,  like  that  m  other  parts 
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of  the  body,  took  fire  and  exploded,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a 
taper ;  in  burning  it  formed  a  tufl  with  a 
blue  base  and  white  apex,  and  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  proto-carburet  of  hydro- 
gen, one  of  the  ordinary  products  of  putre- 
raction,  and  is  presumed  to  have  been  formed 
before  death.  (Art  Eiiphtseiia,  Cyclopsed. 
of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.)  Dr.  Mouat  (Ed. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal;  vol.  liii.  p.  427. 
1840)  has  published  a  esse  in  which  gas  was 
found  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  right  thigh, 
on  the  surface  of  the  pericardium  and  pia 
mater,  and  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
femoral  vein.  Accumulation  of  gas  fi-om  de- 
composition of  fluid  in  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
peritoneum,  joints,  and  tunica-vaginaHs,  has 
been  described  by  various  persons:  hydro-' 
pneumothorax,  however,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, without  perforation  of  the  lung,  is  cer- 
tainly of  excesbive  rarity. 

{o)  It  occasionally  happens,  as  was  first, 
we  believe,  noticed  by  Dr.  Graves,  that  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  progress  of  pneumonia, 
the  percussion-signs  of  pneumothorax  may 
be  discovered.  Within  the  last  year  we  have 
had  in  our  wards  a  most  interesting  case  of 
pure  and  simple  pneumonia,  unattended  with 
the  formation  even  of  dry  plastic  matter  in 
the  pleura,  during  the  progress  of  which  a 
perfect  tympanitic  note  (quite  distinct  from 
an  amphoric  or  tubular  one)  continued  for 
some  time  producible  over  the  affected  lung« 
The  only,  nfbde  of  accounting  for  it  seemed 
by  admitting  the  presence  of  air  in  the  pleura, 
-T-  and  if  such  were  the  fad,  that  air  must 
have  been  the  produce  of  secretion.  A  sin- 
gular case  ia  recorded  by  Sir  F.  Smith^,,  in 
which  a  secretion  of  gas  from  the  slUn  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place. 

(c)  It  is  not.  uBComnfion  to  find  bubbles  of 
gas  in  the  veins  oft  the  pia^mater,  and  their 

Presence  is  not  easily  explicable.  If  the  gas 
e  regarded  as  of  putrefactive  origin,  the  dif-^ 
ficulty  is  to  explain  wh^  it  occurs  iu  bodiea 
perfectly  free  from  ordmary  eviclence  of  pu* 
trefaction,  and  why  itr  is  limited  to  those  par- 
ticular veins.  If  i(  be  regarded  as  natural 
gas  of  the  blood  extricated  during  life,  how 
comes  it,  that  the  blopd  in  that  particular 
part  only  should  present  it  after  death,  and 
how  coBies  it  that,  if  really  extricated  there^ 
it  had  not  been  carried  on  with  the  circulating 
fluid  to  the  heart  f  The  quantity  of  gas  ia 
too  small  in  such  cases  to  admit  of  analysis^ 
-y-  else  perhaps  a  comparison  between  it  and, 
the  gases  of  venous  blood  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter. 

But  next  comes  the  curious  fact  that  wherQ 
there  is  least  blood  there  is  most  intra-venous 
air, — that  is,  where  there  is  most  ofthe  pre- 
sumed cause,  there  is  least  of  the  presumed 
eflect.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  persons,  who  have 
died  fi'om  hemorrhage,  that  air  has  been 
found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  veins. 
Lieutoudf  relates  the  case  of  a  giri  who  died 

•  Dub.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  xviiL  p.  457. 
t  fliflt.  Anat  Med.  Obs.  65. 
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suddenly  in  a  state  of  syncope,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  bled,  and  in  whom  the  cere- 
bral veins  and  choroid  plexus  were  found  full 
of  air.  M.  Rerolle*  has  published  several 
cases  of  the  kind,  where  profuse  hemorrhage 
had  existed;  in  one  of  fatal  epistaxis,  the 
heart,   arteries,  and    veins,  contained    large 

aiiantities  of  air.  Another  of  these  is  ren- 
ered  particularly  remarkable  by  the  fact  that 
the  gas  (subcutaneous)  took  fire  with  slight 
detonation  (as  in  M.  Bally 's  case),  and  burned 
with  a  bluish  flame;  here  the  patient  had 
died  of  haemorrhage  after  removal  of  a  tumour 
from  the  back,  and  was  examined  six  hours 
after  death,  the  thermometer  (Reaum.)  mark- 
ing only  +  2**.  Similarly  Dr.  Graves  has 
noticed  emphysema  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
in  a  sufferer  from  frequent  epistaxis. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  mystery.  M. 
Rerolle  conjectures  that,  in  such  cases,  air  is 
absorbed  by  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary 
veins,  —  the  air  would  then  have  no  claim  to 
be  considered  adventitious,  and  the  hypo- 
thesis is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  rudelv  rejected. 
(Wa/ter  haj/U  WaUke.) 

PROSTATE  GLAND.  (Corpus  gfanffw 
lotvm ;  'npoffrdTTjCt  Gr. ;  die  Vortteherdmte, 
Germ. ;  La  Prottate,  Fr.). — The  prostate  is  a 
glandular  body  surrounding  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  beginning  of  the  urethra  of  the 
male,  deriving  its  name  from  its  position  in 
front  of  the  vesiculse  seminales.  It  is  situated 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvi^  behind  and 
below  the  level  oCthe  symphysis  pubis,  posterior 
to  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  continuation  of  the 
latter  with  its  capsule.  It  has  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra  in  front  of  it,  and 
somewhat  below  its  level,  and  it  rests  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  middle  of  the  rec- 
tum. The  prostate  is  perforated  by  the  ure- 
thra, two  thirds  of  the  gland  are  below  this 
canal  ;  it  inclines  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards  from  behind,  its  apex  being  situated 
rather  below  the  base. 

In  shape  the  prostate  resembles  a  Spanish 
chesnut,  or  the  ace  of  hearts  on*  playing  cards, 
and  presents  a  base  behind  ana  an  apex  in 
front ;  it  is  compressed  from  before  back- 
wards ;  its  sides  are  convex,  and  its  base  is 
notched.  From  base  to  apex  the  prostate 
measures  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter ;  from  side  to  side,  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches ;  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  depth  from  before  backwards:  a 
healthy  prostate  weighs  five  or  six  drachms. 
This  measurement  nearly  accords  with  that 
given  by  Dupuytren,  who  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  as  having  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  bilateral  operation 
of  lithotomy. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  this 
body  to  the  adjacent  viscera  is  of  the  highest 
practical  importance.  If,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  catneter  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  the  finger  be  passed  into  the  rectum, 
*  Theses  de  Paris,  No.  129.   1832. 


and  carried  forward,  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
is  first  indistinctly  felt,  behind  which  is  the 
membranous  portion;  whilst  beyond  this,  and 
still  within  reach  of  the  finger,  the  prostate 
is  perceived.  In  the  empty  state  of  the  blad- 
der the  outline  of  this  body  is  usually  distinct 
enough  ;  but  when  the  bladder  is  over  dis- 
tended with  urine  it  becomes  in  a  great  mea- 
sure confounded  with  the  posterior  surface  of 
this  viscus,  and  cannot  be  easily  distinguished. 
To  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  connections  of 
the  prostate,  a  side  view  of  the  pelvis  should 

Fig,  100. 


a,  06  pubis ;  (,  ischium ;  e,  bladder ;  d,  ligaments 
of  the  prostate  ;  e,  prostate  gland  ;  /,  posterior 
false  ligaments  of  the  bladder  ;  o,  ureUr  ;  K,  vsa 
deferens  ;  t,  left  vesicula  seminalis  ;  j,  rectum  ; 
k,  a  small  portion  of  levatoranL 

be  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  the 
removal  of  the  left  os  innominatum,  with  the 
soft  structures  in  immediate  connection  with 
it,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  the  sym- 
physis and  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  together 
with  the  spine  and  a  part  of  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium.  In  this  manner  the  levator  ani  Ls 
first  brought  into  view,  at  the  upper  edge  of 
which  is  seen  the  point  of  division  of  the 
pelvic  fascia  into  the  vesical  and  obturator. 
The  levator  ani  has  no  immediate  connection 
with  the  prostate,  for,  although  it  gives  it  a 
general  lateral  support,  it  is  separated  from 
it  by  the  vesical  fascia.  Internal  to  the  leva- 
tor ani  lie  the  vesical  fascia  and  the  levator 
prostatas  muscle.  The  vesical  fascia  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  pelvic,  it  passes  inwards  oyer 
the  prostate,  rectum,  and  bladder,  inclosing 
these  structures  in  separate  sheaths.  Thus 
the  prostate  gets  a  complete  investment  from 
it ;  this  covering  is  above  continuous  with  the 
anterior  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  in  front 
it  is  connected  with  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
deep  perinaeal  fascia,  and  beneath,  the  fascia 
passes  between  the  gland  and  the  rectum; 
thus  the  gland  is  completely  invested  by  a 
fibrous  capsule.  This  envelope  incloses  within 
it  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  and  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  prostate ;  the 
veins  are  continuous  in  front  with  the  dorsal 
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tdn  of  the  penis,  and  behind  with  branches 
tenninating  in  the  internal  iliac  vein.  Many 
branches  of  the  prostatic  venous  plexus  are 
necessarily  divided  in  the  lateral  operation  for 
the  stone ;  and  in  old  persons,  from  their  in- 
creased size,  they  occasionally  pour  out  so 
large  a  quantity  of  blood  as  to  endanger  the 
fife  of  the  patient.  They  often  contain  cal- 
culous concretions,  to  which  the  term  phle- 
bolithes  has  been  given.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  connection  between  the  prostate  and 
the  coots  of  the  bladder ;  the  mucous  coat  is 
of  course  continuous  from  the  bladder  to  the 
miethra ;  the  submucous  cellular  coat  b  firmly 
adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  gland,  whilst 
the  inferior  fibres  of  the  detrusor  urinse  are 
arranged  thus,  the  longitudinal  fibres  split  into 
two  layers,  one,  the  thickest,  adheres  to  the 
submucous  cellular  coat  of  the  bladder  Just 
behind  the  prostate ;  and  the  other,  thin  and 
indistinct,  is  implanted  into  the  bswe  of  the 
gland  itself.  Harrison  has  described  a  long, 
delicate,  and  distinct  band  of  muscular  fibres 
as  entering  the  notch  in  the  base  of  the  gland, 
beneath  the  uvula  vesicse  and  middle  lobe,  into 
which  it  is  sometimes  inserted ;  but  it  can 
frequently  be  traced  nearly  an  inch  further  to 
be  mserted  into  the  veru  montanum.*  I  can- 
not satisfy  myself  of  the  existence  of  any 
muscular  fibres  at  the  under  surface  of  the 
prostate.  On  either  side  of  the  gland  we 
perceive  a  muscle,  the  levator  proitaUe,  It  is 
b^uentiy  confounded  with  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  levator  ani,  from  which  however  it  is 
occasionally  separated  by  a  layer  of  cellu- 
lar tissue.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  by  a  tendinous  slip, 
and  its  origin  extends  for  a  short  distance 
backwards  m>m  the  anterior  true  ligament  of 
the  bladder  of  the  corresponding  side ;  as  it 
descends,  its  fibres  spread  out  over  the  side 
of  the  prostate,  ana  are  inserted  into  the 
nnder  part  of  its  capsule ;  its  use  is  to  sup- 
port the  gland,  and  by  compressing  it  latenilly 
to  assist  in  the  evacuation  of  its  ducts.  The 
prostate  rests  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
rectum,  a  thin  layer  of  fascia  passing  under- 
neath the  gland  and  the  vesiculs  seminales. 
Behind  the  prostate  are  the  vesiculae,  which 
diverge  from  each  other  as  they  recede,,  and 
are  in  front  received  into  the  interval  between 
the  lateral  lobes,  their  anterior  extremities  are 
placed  beneath  the  third  lobe  ^  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia  run  on  their  inner  side,  and  the  common 
ejaculatory  ducts  pass  upwards  in  a  curved 
chrection,  between  the  lateral  and  middle  lobes, 
to  terminate  by  the  side  of  the  sinus  pocu^ 
laris. 

The  anterior  surface,  which  is  ^ooved  by 
a  shallow  longitudinal  depression,  is  attached 
to  the  back  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis  on 
either  side  by  two  ligamentous  or  tendinous 
bands,  which  are  continuous  with  the  cap- 
sule of  the  gland  below,  and  above  with  the 
true    anterior   ligaments    of    the    bladder ; 

•  See  Art  Biadder,  voL  i  p.  881. ;  'and  for  de- 
fcripCioii  of  the  arrangement  of  the  circular  fibres, 
Bee  the  same  article. 


they  are  termed  the  Ugamenta  pttbo-proita^ 
tica  media  et  lateralia ;  they  serve  to  support 


a,  bladder ;  6,  section  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  pros- 
tate ;  e,  left  vas  ejacolatorittm ;  d,  left  vas  deferens. 

the  prostate  and  sling  it  to  the  pubis,  thus 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  pros- 
tate is  smooth  and  is  traversed  by  a  longitudi- 
nal depression,  at  the  bottom  of  which  two 
smaller  grooves  are  visible,  inclining  towards 
each  other  in  front,  they  bound  two  sides  of 
a  small  triangular  portion  of  the  gland  ;  this 
is  the  under  surface  of  the  third  lobe,  on 
either  side  of  which  a  vat  ejacuUUorwm  takes 
its  course. 

The  prostate  is  surrounded  by  a  dense 
capsule  derived  from  the  vesical  mscia ;  tiiis 
gives  it  a  complete  investment,  and  adheres  so 
firmly  to  the  tissue  of  the  ^land  as  to  be 
separated  from  it  with  great  difficulty.  It  is 
divisible  into  two  layers,  between  which  the 
prostatic  plexus  o^  veins  runs.  The  gland 
Itself  is  of  a  lightish  brown  colour,  of  a  fleshy 
feel,  and  when  cut  it  offers  the  resistance  ot 
soft  cartilage  :  it  is  one  of  the  firmest  glands 
in  the  body.  It  is  principally  formed  of  two 
lateral  lobes,  a  right  and  a  left,  of  equal  size  in 
the  healthy  condition,  of  an  ovoid  shape,  with 
their  long  axes  from  before  backwards  ;  they 
diverge  from  each  other  behind,  leaving  an  in- 
terval between  them,  already  mentioned ;  the 
lateral  lobes  are  connected  together  beneath 
the  urethra  by  an  isthmus  of  variable  depth 
and  breadth.  Between  the  two  lateral  lobes, 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  gland,  we  find 
the  middle  or  third  lobe..  The  name  oi  Sir 
Everard  Home  is  usually  associated  with  the 
description  of  this  lobe.  Although  not  the  dis-^ 
coverer  of  it,  he  gave  the  first  full  description 
of  it.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Benjamin)  Brodie  made 
dissections  of  it  under  Home's  direction  ;  in 
the  first  subject  in  which  it  was  examined,  it 
appeared  as  a  distinct  gland,  resembling  Cow- 
per's  gland  in  size  and  shape ;  but  in  the  ex- 
amination of  this  body  in  five  different  subjects, 
the  appearance  was  not  the  same  in  any  two 
of  them.  The  following  is  the  account  given 
by  Home  of  what  he  considers  the  most 
natural  condition  of  this  part  of  the  prostate  : 
—  *•  On  turning  off  the  vasa  deferentia  and 
vesicular  seminales,  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  sulcus,  between  the  two  lateral  portions  of 
the  prostate  gland,  there  was  a  round,  pro- 
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minent  body,  the  base  of  which  adhered  to  the 
coats  of  the  bladder.  It  was  imbedded  not 
only  between  the  vasa  deferentia  and  the  blad- 
der, but  also  in  some  measure  between  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  prostate  gland  and  the 
bladder,  since  they  were  in  part  spread  over 
it,  so  as  to  prevent  its  circumference  from 
being  seen,  and  they  adhered  so  closely  as  to 
require  dissection  to  remove  them ;  nor  could 
this  be  done  beyond  a  certain  extent,  after 
which  the  same  substance  was  continued  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  This  proved  to  be  a 
lobe  of  the  prostate  gland  ;  its  middle  bad  a 
rounded  form,  united  to  the  gland  at  the  base 
next  the  bladder,  but  rendered  a  separate  lobe 
by  two  fissures  on  its  opposite  surface.  Its 
ducts  passed  directly  through  the  coats  of  the 
bladder  op  which  it  lay,  and  opened  immedi- 
ately behind  the  veru  montimum." 

Fig.  102. 


A  posterior  mew  of  the  bladder  and  protiate,  voith  third 
lahe ;  the  vasa  ejactdatoria  and  vesicuke  are  thrown 
forwards,    {From,  Sir  E.  Home.) 
a,  ureter  ;  6,  bladder  ;   c,  third  lobe  of  prostate  ; 

d,  vas  cpacolatorium,  tiuned  forwards  ;  e,  vesicula 

seminalis  ;  /,  vas  deferens. 

It  is  well  known  that  Hunter  was  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  lobe  as  a  natural  consti- 
tuent of  the  prostate,  for  he  says,  **  A  small 
portion  of  it  (the  prostate)  which  lies  behind 
the  very  beginning  of  the  urethra,  swells  for- 
ward like  a  point,  as  it  were,  into  the  blad- 
der ;  acting  like  a  valve  to  the  mouth  of  the 
urethra,  which  can  be  seen  even  when  the 
swelling  is  not  considerable,  by  looking  on  the 
mouth  of  the  urethra,  from  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder  in  the  dead  body.  It  sometimes  in- 
creases so  much,  as  to  form  a  tumor  project- 
ing into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  some 
inches.**     Hunter  has  given  an  accurate  draw- 


ing of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate.  In  tho 
normal  state  it  represents  a  simple  elevation 
of  glandular  structure  beneath  the  uvula 
vesicse,  between  the  two  lateral  lobes  at  the 
back  part,  and  connected  laterally  with  them  ; 
but  it  varies  materially  in  size  and  consistence 
in  different  subjects.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  wanting  altogether,  in  others 
it  is  of  small  size;  and  in  many,  where  it  is 
well  developed,  it  is  as  firm  and  consistent  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  prostate.  In  one  ex- 
ample which  I  examined,  it  was  much  firmer 
than  the  lateral  lobes,  and  of  a  much  lighter 
colour ;  indeed,  so  distinct  did  it  appear  that  I 
really  doubted  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
prostate.  I  applied  a  microscopical  test,  and 
found  its  ducts  charged  with  similar  concre- 
tions to  what  have  been  so  frequently  found 
in  other  parte  of  the  gland  ;  this  proved  to  me 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  gland  itself.  The 
best  method  of  viewing  the  third  lobe  is  to 
make  a  vertical  section  &om  before  backwards 
through  it,  and  to  carry  the  incision  directly 
through  the  wru  montanum,  sinus  pocuhris^ 
urethra,  and  inferior  purt  or  isthmus  of  the 
prostate,  the  divided  third  lobe  is  thus  brought 
into  view,  as  well  as  the  ejaculatory  duct 
of  one  side,  passing  between  it  and  the  lateral 
lobe.  The  sinus  pocularis  runs  beneath  it  (see  * 
^.  101). 

The  urethra  traverses  the  prostate  from  be- 
hind forwards,  and  is  completely  surrounded 
by  it.  Amussat  doubted  this  fact,  and  thought 
that  only  three  fourths  of  the  canal  were  en- 
circled by  the  prostate,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing fourth  (the  anterior)  was  covered  by  a 
cellular  or  muscular  medium,  extending  from 
one  lobe  to  the  other.  This  is  undoubtedly 
incorrect  as  a  general  rule,  for  1  have  examined 
with  the  microscope  that  portion  of  the  gland 
placed  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra, 
and  found  it  identical  in  structure  with  the 
remainder  of  the  organ.  The  urethra  in  pass- 
ing through  the  prostate  is  dilated  into  a  con- 
siderable sinus,  and  presente  in  front  a  trian- 
5ular  opening  if  a  transverse  section  be  made, 
t  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre,  being  nearer 
the  anterior  than  the  posterior  surface  ;  it  is 
generally  said  to  be  about  two  lines  distant 
from  the  former,  and  four  from  the  latter,  and 
seven  from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  gland.  It 
varies  frequently  in  this  respect  in  a  marked 
degree.  When  the  third  lobe  is  small  and 
flat  it  b  much  nearer  the  posterior  surface 
than  the  anterior  ;  and*  this  is  the  case  where 
the  isthmus  or  medium  of  connection  beneath, 
is  thin,  a  condition  not  very  uncommon. 
The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  about 
fifteen  lines  in  length,  and  is  wider  in  the 
middle  than  at  either  extremity;  it  con- 
tains within  it  the  veru  montanum  or  caput 
gallinaginis,  which  runs  along  it,  forming  a 
conical  elevation,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  portions. 

Over  the  urethral  surface  of  the  third  or- 
middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  raised  up  so  as  in  some  subjecte 
to  form  a  remarkable  elevation,  lying  trans- 
versely at  the  beginning  of  the  urethra  ;  this 
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ially  seen  in  old  subjects :  it  corre- 
with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 

rig.  103. 


Fromi  viao  of  the  bladder  andprottate, 

a,  bladder ;  h,  nreters ;  c,  uvula  vedcs ;.  d,  prostate 

gland  ;   e,  openings  of  prostatic  ducts  ;  f,  a  probe 

passed  into  tne  sinus  pocularis ;  ff,  ff,  bristles  in  rasa 

ejacnlatofhim  ;  h,  membraneoms  pK>rtion  of  urethra. 

irigonwn  vesUxe,  and  is  known  by  the  names 
of  the  uvu/a  vesica,  Ittette  viticalie,  vtUvtUa 
pviorica  of  Amussat.  In  the  healthy  state  of 
the  bladder  and  prostater  this  elevation  is 
frequently  scarcely  perceptible,  unless  the 
bladder  is  much  contracted  ;  but  it  is  subject 
to  considerable  increase  in  sixe,  and  is  gene- 
rally involved  in  those  cases  of  enlarged  pros« 
tate  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  old  person,  and  where  the  third  lobe  is 
the  seat  of  bypertrophyr  Mercier  describes 
this  vesico-urethral  valve  as  a  semicircular 
fold,  raised  suddenUr  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  composed  of  a  tissue  somewhat  resem- 
bling muscle  ;  and  Mr.  Guthne,  in  his  lectures 
delivered  at  the  College  of  Suigeons  in  the 
year  1830,  directed  attention  to  it  as  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  disease  totally  independent 
of  any  enlargement  of  the  third  lobe  of  the 
prostate ;  but  to  this  I  shall  again  direct 
attention  when  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
prostate  is  under  consideration. 

Intimate  Structure. — The  prostate  comes 
under  that  division  of  the  glandular  system, 
inappropriately  termed  conglomerate.   Miiller 


places  it  in  his  fourth  order  of  glands — **glan» 
duke  ex  cellulorum  contextu  sp<mgioto  compotitte, 
mecUis  celluRs  in  ductus  excreloriot  kiantibus, 
sine  lobulorum  divisione  composUa,*'  It  is  ar- 
ranged by  Cuvier  under  the  head  of  supple- 
mentary glands  of  the  male  onans  of  genera- 
tion. The  external  covering  of  the  gland,  de- 
rived, as  already  described,  from  the  vesical 
fascia,  having  been  removed,  we  come  to  a 
deeper  layer,  which  closely  surrounds  the 
glandular  tissue;  it  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  so  as  to  be  detached  with 
the  greatest  possible  difficulty,  and  can  evi- 
dently be  shown  to  send  processes  into  the 
gland,  which  are  probably  continuous  with  the 
fibrous  tissue  between  the  follicles.  On  the 
surface  of  this  the  lymphatics  of  the  gland  are 
seen  to  ramify :  this  is  best  shown  afler  pre- 
vious immersion  in  water.  If  a  simple  section 
is  made,  the  gland  presents  a  spongy  cellular 
aspect,  and  an  opaque  fluid  oozes  out  from  the 
cut  surface ;  but  its  intimate  structure  can 
only  be  made  out  by  microscopical  examin- 
ation of  thin  sections,  or  by  injections  with 
mercury  or  coloured  size,  or  by  inflation ;  the 
outline  of  its  follicles  may,  however,  be  seen 
by  a  minute  injection  of  its  blood  vessels, 
which  rami^  in  a  delicate  plexiform  manner 
on  their  surrace.  It  is  not  a  gland  of  much 
complexity  of  structure  or  arrangement. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of 
minute  terminal  follicles,  opening  into  canals 
or  tubes,  which  unite  together  to  form  ducts, 
which  open  in  an  oblique  manner  on  the  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra.  The  orifices  of 
the  prostatic  ducts  are  situated  principally 
close  to  and  around  the  most  elevated  portion 
of  the  veru  montannm,  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, the  larger  ducts  on  the  side^  and  the 
smaller  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  this  body 
If  a  longitudinal,  vertical  section  is  made, 
many  of  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  are  seen 
passing  upwards,  towards  the  under  part  of 
the  veru  montanum,  in  a  straight  direction : 
the  interior  of  some  of  them  being  slit  open  in 
the  section,  whilst  others  pass  obliquely  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane  for  some  dis- 
tance prior  to  their  termination.  They  vary 
in  number  from  ten  to  fourteen,  but  as  many 
as  thirty  have  been  seen.  Their  diameter 
ranges  from  one^xth  to  one-fourth  of  a  line. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  two  or  more  ducts 
nnite,  and  open  by  one  common  orifice,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  small  probe. 

To  unravel  the  structure  of  the  gland,  it  is 
requisite  to  inject  the  ducts  separately,  as  the 
follicles  to  which  they  lead  have  no  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  as  the  representation 
given  by  M filler  would  lead  one  to  imagine  ; 
each  dact  will  be  found  to  give  off  tubes, 
which  passing  in  a  straight  direction,  separate 
gradually  firom  each  other,  and  terminate  in 
minute  cells  or  follicles,  which,  according  to 
Weber,  range  from  one-sixteenth  to  one* 
twelflh  of  a  line  in  diameter.  MUUer  says 
that  the  larger  cells  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  that  with  a  simple  microscope  the 
smaller  cells,  situated  within  the  larger,  and 
formed  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  membrane 
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can  be  seen  ;  the  cellular  Structure  is  rendered 
perceptible  bj  inflation  from  the  ducts.  Mr. 
John  Quekett  has  injected  with  coloured  size, 
and  examined  the  tubes  and  follicles  of  the 
prostate  with  the  microscope,  and  represents 
the  latter  as  varying  in  size  in  different  parts 
of  the  gland  ;  he  thinks  that  one-hundredth  of 
an  inch  is  their  average  diameter,  and  has  de* 
lineated  them  as  is  shown  in^.  104.     Henle 

Fig.  104. 


h 


has  found  them  to  be  lined  by  a  delicate  pave* 
ment  epithelium,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  duct  he  has  seen  a  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium. Mr.  Quekett  has  traced  an  intermediate 
cellular  or  fibrous  tissue,  filling  up  the  spaces 
between  the  follicles  or  lobules,  and  connect- 
ing them  together.  According  to  Dr.  C.  H. 
Jones,  **  this  principally  consists  of  the  white 
fibrous  element,  but  also  contains  numerous 
bands,  resembling  closely  those  of  organic 
muscle."  *  The  latter  anatomist  thinks  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  gland  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  prostate,  is  due  to  an  increase  in  this 
tissue :  he  regards  the  prostate  as  an  assem- 
blage of  secerning  follicles  rather  than  as  a 
really  conglomerate  glands 

The  arteries  of  the  prostate  are  usually 
derived  from  the  vesicsl  and  hsemorrhoidal 
branches  of  the  internal  pudic,  and  from  the 
middle  hemorrhoidal  or  the  internal  iliac, 
which,  entering  the  gland  on  either  side  be- 
neath its  capsule,  are  distributed  in  the  form 
of  a  network  on  the  parietes  of  its  tubes  and 
follicles;  the  veins  terminate  in  the  vesical  and 
haemorrhoidal  veins:  its  nerves,  which  are  ex- 
tremely small,  are  branches  of  the  hypogastric 
plexus  of  the  great  sympathetic.  The  lym- 
phatics consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set, 
and  pass  into  the  hypogastric  ganglia.  It 
happens  occasionally  that  an  artery  of  consi- 
derable magnitude  runs  on  either  side  of  the 
prostate,  firom  the  internal  iliac,  and  becomes 
the  artery  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  This 
variety  has  been  seen  by  Haller,  Bums,  and 
Barclay.  I  have  witnessed  a  similar  distri- 
bution myself.  Dr.  Monro  met  with  a  case, 
in  which  an  irregular  vessel  came  from  the 
internal  iliac,  passed  along  the  lateral  and  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  bladder,  pierced  the  ilio- 
vesical  fascia,  ran  alon^  the  lateral  lobe  of  the 
prostate,  and  divided  mto  three  branches,  one 
to  the  dorsum,  one  to  the  cms  penis,  and 
another  to  the  bulb.  Other  varieties  in  the 
course  and  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the 
intemal  iliac,  involving  the  prostate,  have 
been  occasionally  met  with,  and  I  allude  to 
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them  here  as    points  of  great    interest  in 
respect  to  the  surgical  anatom  v  of  this  body. 

Liquor  Proitaiicut,  —  It  is  the  office  of  the 
prostate  to  eliminate  from  the  blood  sent  into 
its  arteries  a  fluid  called  the  liquor  prostati- 
cus.  This  has  been  examined  microscopically: 
but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing it  in  any  large  quantity,  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  made  the  subject  of  chemical  analysis. 
This  fluid  can  be  obtained  after  death  by 
squeezing  the  gland,  when  it  oozes  through 
the  orifices  of  the  ducts  around  the  veru 
montanum.  It  usually  presents  a  turbid  ap- 
pearance, is  of  a  thin  milky  aspect,  and  is 
somewhat  unctuous  to  the  feel.  Haller  found 
it  in  many  cases  coagulable  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol :  it  contains,  accorcline  to  Krause, 
muddy  flakes,  or  elobules,  filled  with  minute 
granules,  varying  from  -^  to  -^  of  a  line  in 
diameter.  Prevost  and  Dumas  examined  the 
liquor  prostaticus  of  th^  dog,  cat,  hedgehog, 
and  raM)it :  they  found  it  to  contain  globules 
like  milk-globules.  Cuvier  remarked  in  the 
fluid  of  the  hedgehog,  numerous  ovoid  and 
spherical  vesicles,  others  oblong  and  conical 
in  shape :  many  of  the  vesicles  presented  a 
stellate  aspect,  and  contained  a  central  nu- 
cleus. I  have  carefully  examined,  in  many 
cases,  the  prostatic  secretion  of  the  human 
subject,  ifl  as  fresh  a  state  as  I  could  possibly 
procure  it.  I  have  found  it  of  a  milky  aspect, 
like  a  very  weak  mixture  of  milk  with  water. 
In  some  cases,  I  have  seen  it  of  a  consistence 
more  resembling  creanu  I  consider  the  for- 
mer state  to  represent  the  healthy  fluid. 
Examined  with  the  microscope,  it  was  found 
to  contain  numerous  molecules,  epithelial 
cells,  both  pavement  and  cylindrical,  in  va- 
rious stages  of  formation,  and  granular  nuclei 
of  about  0*0036  of  a  line  in  diameter.  In  by 
fiir  the  greater  number  of  instances  in  which  I 
have  examined  it,  I  have  been  rather  surprised 
to  find  it  give  feeble  but  distinct  signs  of 
acidity  when  tested  by  litmus  paper.  I 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  the  apparent 
acidity  of  the  prostatic  secretion  was  due  to 
the  cadaveric  infiltration  of  urine  through  the 
tissue  of  the  gland ;  but  I  adopted  every  pre- 
caution, by  carefully  and  rept»tedly  washing 
the  surface  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  to  ol^ 
viate  this  source  of  fallacy,  and  the  result  was 
still  the  same.  I  have  found  a  similar  reaction 
in  the  prostatic  secretion  of  an  old  man,  in 
whom  the  gland  was  greatly  hypertrophied ; 
and  where  the  ducts  and  follicles  were  dis- 
tended with  an  opaque  creamy-looking  fluid, 
such  as  is  oflen  seen  after  death.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  liquor  prostaticus  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  very  different  after  death  to 
what  it  is  during  life.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  secreted  more  dear  and 
transparent,  and  it  most  likely  owes  much  of 
its  turbid  appearance  to  the  admixture  of  a 
large  number  of  minute  epithelial  cells.  I 
r^et  that  I  have  nothing  to  offer  as  to  its 
chemical  constituents,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
collect  more  than  two  or  three  drops  at  a 
time,  a  quantity  too  small  to  submit  to  che- 
mical investigation.    That  the  acidity  of  the 
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liqiior  prostaticns  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  calculous  concretions  of  the 
pbosphatic  species  in  the  follicles  of  the  gland, 
1  haTe  proved  by  repeated  examination. 

Uiricuius  prostaticut.  Vesicttla  ipermatica 
9pma^  Vesica  proiiatica.  Sinus  pocularis.  — 
At  the  anterior  part  of  the  most  elevated  por- 
tion of  the  veru  roontanum,  we  find  an  open- 
ing in  the  mesial  line  one-third  or  half  a  line 
broad,  leading  backwards  to  a  small  bag  re- 
semblii^  a  bottle  in  figure,  of  variable  length 
and  breadth :  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
i  of  the  tinut  pocularis,  but  has  received 

rig.  105. 


a,  bladder  ;  6,  middle  lobe  of  prostate  ;  c,  view  of 
the  left  side  of  the  utricalus  proetaticus  ;  d,  bristle 
in  left  vas  ejaculatoriom. 

also  the  deugnations  here  mentioned.  In 
moat  cases  in  which  I  have  examined  it,  it 
forms  a  canal,  terminating  in  a  Wind  extremity, 
and  usually  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
lines  long.  I  have  found  it  an  inch  in  length. 
The  opening,  which  faces  obliquely  forwards, 
will  just  admit  the  point  of  a  small  catheter 
or  bougie.  Some  surgical  interest  is  attached 
to  this  structure,  because  it  has  been  stated 
by  writers  on  urethral  diseases  that  an  instru- 
ment is  liable  to  catch  in  it  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  pass  it  into  the  bladder  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve this  very  rarely  happemt,  as  the  beak  of 
the  catheter  is  usually  kept  against  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  urethra,  when  it  is  made 
to  traverse  the  prostatic  portion,  and  it  is 
therefore  carried  well  above  this  little  pouch  : 
if,  however,  such  an  accident  should  be  sus- 
pected to  have  occurred,  a  gentle  withdrawtd 
of  the  instrument  and  depression  of  the  han» 
die  are  quite  sufficient  to  clear  the  impedi- 
ment referred  to.  But  much  physiological 
importance  attaches  to  this  sinus,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  presently  see.  Huschke  de- 
scribes it  in  the  following  manner :  —  It  com- 
mences by  a  narrow  portion,  resembling  a 
neck,  which  forms  about  half  its  length,  be- 
hind which  it  swells  out  into  a  round  mem- 
branous vesicle  or  fundus ;  between  these  two 
portions  there  is  often  a  constriction.  It 
penetrates  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  so  that  the  middle  lobe  is  situated 
in  fix)nt  of  iu  fundus.  Its  parietes  are  thinner 
at  the  fundus  than  at  the  neck,  and  are 
usoally  about  one-fourth  of  a  line  in  thick- 
ness. On  either  nde  a  vas  ejaculatorium  is 
inclosed  within  its  wall ;  so  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  these  ducts  do  not  penetrate  the  glan- 
dular substance  of  the  prostate.  Its  walls  are 
oompoeed  of  two  layers,  an  external,  fibrous 


and  strone  ;  an  internal,  of  a  mucous  charac- 
ter :  the  latter  is  covered  by  small  mucous 
glands,  arranged  closely  together,  with  open- 
ings of  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  a  line  in 
diameter.  These  glands  resemble  minute 
warts,  each  with  a  small  opening  on  its  apex. 
They  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  orifices 
of  the  prostatic  ducts,  as  these  always  open 
external  to  this  pouch,  around  the  veru  mon- 
tanum.  About  its  neck  larger  glandular  open- 
ings are  perceptible.  The  nature  of  the  s&> 
cretion  of  these  glands  is  not  known. 

Great  physiological  interest  attaches  to  the 
utriculus,  from  its  having  been  supposed  by 
anatomists  to  be  the  true  representative  of  the 
uterus.  Its  homology  with  this  body  is  evinced 
by  its  shape,  and  position  between  the  two 
ejaculator^  ducts,  although  the  latter  do  not 
open  into  it,  as  the  fallopian  tubes  do  into  the 
uterus ;  thus  it  resembles  the  latter  body  by 
its  division  into  a  neck  and  fundus,  by  its 
being  surrounded  by  the  prostatic  ducts,  as 
the  uterus  is  at  its  orifice  by  the  follicles 
there  situated,  and  by  the  veru  montanum 
forming  to  its  orifice  a  prolonged  inferior 
labium  ;  and  if,  as  some  anatomists  assert,  the 
ejaculatory  ducts  occasionally  open  directly 
into  the  pouch,  or  previously  unite  together, 
the  parallel  is  infinitely  more  perfect 

Morgagni  has  given  a  descnption  and  figure 
of  the  utriculus  as  he  found  it  in  five  subjects 
which  he  examined.  Ackerman  also  described 
it,  and  termed  it  uterus  ^stoides,  and  mentions 
instances  described  by  Fetit,  Sue,  and  Maret, 
where  it  was  an  inch  in  extent.  In  one  case 
mentioned  by  himself,  it  was  actually  larger 
than  the  prostate  gland.  £.  H.  Weber  pointed 
out  its  physiological  interest  as  a  rudimentary 
uterus,  and  Huschke,  has  found  it  filled  with 
a  yellowish  liquid,  in  which  he  distinctly  re- 
cognised portions  of  cylindrical  epithelium.* 
The  best  description  I  can  find  of  this  struc- 
ture, is  that  by  Huschke  who  examined  it  in 
the  hare.  He  found  it  in  this  animal  in  the 
form  of  a  bottle,  fifteen  lines  in  length  and 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  extending  behind 
the  bladder.  It  commenced  by  a  simple 
transverse  fissure,  from  a  line  to  a  line  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  over  the  veru  montanum. 
It  gradually,  dilated  for  about  half  an  inch, 
and  becoming  contracted,  it  was  again  dilated, 
and  terminated  in  a  point  rather  to  the  left 
side.  The  vasa  deferentia  were  situated  by 
the  side  of  the  utriculus,  and  gradually  ap- 
proximating, they  opened  within  a  line  of 
each  other  in  the  utriculus,  at  about  a  line 
and  a  half  or  two  lines  from  its  orifice,  by 
two  large  papillary  openings ;  so  that  when 
air  was  injected  by  one  vas  deferens,  it  not 
only  escaped  from  the  opening  of  the  utricu- 
lus, but  filled  its  cavity,  and  passed  into  the 
other.  Huschke  supposes  that  the  utriculus 
in  this  animal  always  contains  semen,  as  the 
existence  of  spermatozoa,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  fluid  indicate.  In  an  anatomical  point  of 
view,  he  does  not  consider  it  at  all  analogous 

*  See  note  to  **  Huschke,  in  Encyclop^e  Anato- 
miqne  tradoit  de  TAllemand  par  A.  J.  JL  Jourdan."' 
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to  the  Tesiculs  seiiiinales  of  mao ;  but  in  the 
hare  as  an  uterus  for  the  reception  of  semen, 
as  the  female  uterus  receives  tfae  ovule. 
A  more  rakiute  examination  of  this  bag 
strengthens  this  conviction.  Its  orifice  is 
transverse,  and  represents  an  os  tincse  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  labia ;  2dly,  there  is  an 
evident  distinction  in  the  mucous  lining  of  its 
neck  and  fundus,  it  being  arranged  in  five  or 
six  longitudinal  folds,  so  as  to  form  a  true 
arbor  vitae,  and  seems  covered  with  muscular 
fibres.  The  following  are  the  deductions  of 
Huschke : — 1st,  That  the  utriculus  is  a  male 
uterus;  2dl^,  that  it  is  originally  a  recep- 
tacle of  semmal  fluid ;  3dly,  that  its  develop- 
ment is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vesiculse  seminales  and  prostate 
gland  in  man  ;  4thly,  that  it  is  a  vestige  of  a 
Btructure  existing  in  the  foetus,  and  m  man 
is  reallj  of  no  use  whatever. 

Cuvifir  has  described  a  long  membranous 
canal  with  a  spherical  extremity,  situated  be- 
tween the  two'vasa  deferentia  in  the  solipeds. 
This  lone  bag  opens  on  to  the  urethra,  in 
front  of  the  common  orifices  of  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia and  vesiculae  seminales,  rather  to  the 
left  side.  A  fluid  of  the  consistency  of  honey 
can  be  «queezed  out  of  it.  This  is  evidently 
the  utriculus. 

In  an  interesting  case  of  hypospadias,  a 
case  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  investiga- 
tion, Professor  Theile,  of  Berne,  most  care- 
fully examined  the  utriculus,  and  described 
its  anatomical  relations.  I  take  the  following 
account  of  this  examination  from  the  first 
number  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review:** — "  The  scrotum  con- 
tained two  testicles;  the  vasa  deferentia, 
vesiculae  seminales,  and  prostate  eland  were 
present.  The  latter  was  fourteen  lines  lone, 
eightanda-halfthick,andsixteen  broad.  Theile 
ibund  a  canal  originating  in  the  usual  opening 
on  the  utriculus,  run  backwards  for  an  inch 
and  a  half,  ending  in  a  cul-de-sac  four  lines  in 
diameter,  and  placed  between  the  two  vasa 
deferentia ;  this  canal  (vesica  prostatica),  with 
the  exception  of  its  anterior  tpart,  did  not  lie 
within  the  prostate,  but  below  or  behind  this 
gland.  Besides  this  structure,  a  small,  oval« 
glandular  body,  five  lines  long,  four  broad,  and 
two  thick,  was  found  behind,  lying  between 
the  vesica  prost«tica  and  the  prostate  itself  4 
it  did  not  appear  'that  this  substance  was 
continuous  with  the>substance  of  the  prostate, 
although  thb  continuity  might  have  existed 
and  escaped  detection.  Examined  by  the 
microscope,  this  body  presented  an  aggrega- 
tion of  cells  and  vesicles,  which  were  much 
more  easily  seen  in  it  ihan  in  the  proper  pros- 
tate. Tlieile  regards  this  body,  l^ing  closely 
upon  the  vesica  prostatica,  as  a  middle  lobe  of 
the  prostate.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion of  the  ductus  cjaculatorius  with  the 
vesicle,  a  wax  iiyection  was  thrown  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  vas  deferens.  On  a  careful 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  ejaculatory 
duct  did  not  open  into  the  utriculus,  but  was 
only  closely  applied  to  its  lateral  wall,  and 
t^eu  penetrated  into  the  urethra  in  the  usual 


place.**  In  this  case  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra  opened  into  a  normal  bulbous 
portion. 

Professor  Theile  also  gives  an  account  of 
another  case  of  hypospculias,  **  dissected  by 

Fig.  IO6. 


^  tttriciiltis  prostaticuB,  from  MttUer*s  Aichiy. 

the  elder  Scemmerring,  in  which  the  urethra 
and  scrotum  were  fissured,  the  testicles  re- 
maining in  the  abdomen.  Between  the  elands 
and  the  anus  two  openings  were  found, 
separated  by  a  partition  of  about  one  line  in 
breadth.  That  next  the  penis  was  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra ;  the  latter  led  into  a  canal,  into 
which  a  quill  could  be  passed.  It  was  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  when  inflated  it  was 
nearly  as  large  as  the  little  fineer,  and  was 
situated  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  but 
nearer  to  the  former.  SoenMnerrinjg  laid  open 
the  canal  towards  the  rectum,  and  it  appeared 
like  '  an  alreus  <;ommunis,*  into  which  the 
yesiculsB  seminales  opened.  When  quicksil- 
ver was  injected  into  the  vasa  deferentia,  it  ran 
partly  into  the  vesicube  seminales,  but  partly 
mto  this  pouch.**  **  The  existence  in  the  male 
of  a  central  sac  or  canal,  occupying  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  the  orificium  urethrse,  the 
bladder,  and  the  rectum,  as  the  vagina  in  the 
female,  is  particularly  elucidadve ;  and,  among 
other  facta,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  em- 
bryological  research,  further  corroborates  the 
conclusion  of  the  most  scientific  anatomists  of 
the  present  day,  that  every  variety  of  so-called 
hermaphroditical  malformation  is  referrible  to 
an  abnormal  condition,  either  of  the  male  ot 
of  the  female  organs,  existing  singly,  and  but 
rarely  coiyoined   in   the   same  individuaL*! 
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With  these  facU  1)efore  us,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  resort  to  the  mechaniod  idea  of 
the  gradual  distension  of  the  prostate  gland 
and  vesiculse  seminales  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  a  rudimentary  uterus  in  those 
cases  of  hennaphrodism  ivhere  the  subject  is 
unquestionably  male,  with  an  increase  in  the 
derelopment  of  the  utriculus  beyond  its  na- 
tural condition.  I  would  also  venture  to 
suggest,  that  what  Mr.  Hunter  has  delineated 
as  the  uterus,  in  the  representation  he  has 
given  of  the  dissection  **  of  Mr.  Wright's  free- 
martin,  which  are  more  the  parts  of  a  bull 
than  those  of  a  cow,"  is  really  a  preter- 
naturally  huge  utriculus  prostaticus.  I  have 
given  a  side  view  of  the  interior  of  the  utricu- 
lus, in  a  case  which  I  examined  myself ;  in 
this  instance  it  extended  obliquely  down- 
wards and  backwards,  beneath  the  third  lobe 
of  the  prostate,  for  the  distance  of  about  half 
an  incn,  and  was  slightly  enlarged  at  its 
fundus.    (See^.  104.) 

7%e  development  of  ihe  protlaie  and  vesicula 
protiatica, — There  is  no  department  of  ero- 
bryological  research  of  higher  interest  than 
that  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
genito-urinary  system.  A  minute  inquiry  into 
tbb  subject,  and  a  careful  observation  of  the 
phenomena  attending  it,  can  afford  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  clue  to  the 
comprdiension  of  that  remarkable  structure 
just  described.  Bv  no  other  means  is  it  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  natural  relation  of  the 
utriculus  prostaticus. 

I  shall  limit  the  inquiry  here  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  utriculus  and  prostate  gland  are 
supposed  to  be  formed. 

At  an  early  period  of  foetal  existence  the 
allantoid  sac,  wnich  was  continuous  with  the 
urinary  bladder,  becomes  shut  off  entirely 
from  that  viscus,  and  the  only  remains  of  its 
original  communication  is  the  obliterated  ura- 
chus.  As  the  bladder  at  its  inferior  fundus 
communicates  with' the  intestine,  thus  forming 
with  it  one  common  cavity,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  die  human  subject  really  is  at  this  period 
possessed  of  a  cloaca.  In  the  mammiferous 
chiss  generally  the  urinary  bladder  very  soon 
separates  from  the  intestine,  and  has  a  sepa- 
rate opening  externally  in  front  of  the  anal 
aperture.  There  are  different  opinions  as  to 
how  this  is  actually  accomplished ;  but  there 
is  no  necessity  to  discuss  the  question  here. 
In  this  separation  of  the  bladder  from  the 
rectum,  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
cloaca  disappears,  and  a  cavity,  or  space,  or 
canal  is  left  common  to  the  bladder  and  geni- 
tal organs  ;  this  is  termed  the  smtu  uro-^em' 
iaJiSf  or  the  canaHs  uro-gemtaBi.  This  after- 
wards, in  the  male,  is  represented  by  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  beginning  of  the  urethra, 
and  communicates  with  the  external  organs. 
In  the  monotremata  the  uro-genital  canal  is 
persistenL  The  sinus  uro-genitalis  receives 
the  terminations  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
Woolfian  bodies,  the  ureters,  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia  in  the  male,  and  the  fallopian  tubes  in 
the  female.  In  the  female  the  vagina  and 
ptenis  are  both  developed  by  extension  and 


division  of  this  canal, — ^the  vagina  having  in 
front  of  it  the  urethra  ;  and  as  development 
advances,  the  last  portion  of  the  sinus  uro-geni- 
talis is  represented  by  the  vestibulum,  and  is 
common  to  the  uretKra  and  the  vagina.  Ac- 
cording to  Valentin,  in  the  male  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia  at  first  open  together  in  the  mesial  por- 
tion of  the  uro-genital  canal ;  in  the  female  the 
same  is  observed  in  respect  to  the  fallopian 
tubes.  Rathke  states  that  at  a  later  period 
a  small  conical  crimpling  of  the  uro-genital 
sinus  occurs  near  the  openings  of  the  vasa 
deferentia,  and  that  from  this  the  vesiculae 
seminales  are  developed,  which  communicnte 
with  the  vasa  deferentia,  and,  indhrectly,  with 
the  sinus,  or  with  the  urethra  itsel£  A  se^ 
paration  takes  place  between  the  two  vasa 
deferentia,  when  each  vas  deferens,  uniting 
with  a  corresponding  vesicule,  opens  sepa- 
rately into  the  urethra,  in  the  interval  Im> 
tween  the  terminations  of  the  vasa  deferentia 
we  find  the  remmns  of  the  uro-genital  sinus, 
which  eventually  becomes  the  u&iculut,  or  tv- 
sicu/a  protiatica,  or  sinus  pocutaris, 

Bischoff  thinks  that  the  prostate  gland  com- 
mences by  a  simple  thickening  of  the  vasa 
deferentia  near  their  termination.  It  is  most 
probably  further  developed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  glandular  system  generally.  He 
agrees  with  Rathke  in  the  opinion  that  there 
exists  a  septum  between  the  two  sides  at  this 
portion  of  the  urethra,  the  vestiges  of  which 
are  represented  by  the  veru  montanum. 

To  complete  the  analogy  between  the  utri- 
culus and  the  female  uterus,  the  vasa  ejacu- 
latoria  ought  to  terminate  beneath,  or  rather 
within  the  utriailus,  as  the  fallopian  tubes  do 
in  the  uterus ;  and  this  is  said  really  to  hap- 
pen occasionally.  Morgagni  mentions  two 
instances  of  this.  I  have  found  it  myself,  but 
It  is  rare ;  yet  the  feet  of  even  its  occurrence 
now  and  then  adds  all  we  require  to  complete 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  analogy  between 
these  two  apparently  dissimilar  structures. 
Presuming  all  that  has  been  stated  to  be  true, 
we  need  not  tax  our  ingenuity  further,  in  en- 
deavouring to  assign  a  use  to  this  heretofore 
obscure  structure  the  sinus  pocu/aris. 

The  prostate,  up  to  the  period  of  the  full 
development  of  the  organs  of  ^eration,  is 
of  small  size.  In  the  early  periods  of  fcetal 
existence  it  is  composed  of*^  two  lateral  lobes, 
which  coalescing  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month,  cive  rise  to  the  isthmus  and  third 
lobe.*  It  is  rounder  in  the  child,  is  situated 
vertically,  and  is  said  to  be  occasionally  just^ 
reached  by  the  peritonsum.  As  we  advance 
in  life  it  becomes  firmer  in  texture  and  yel- 
lowish in  colour.  Mercier  says  that  in  the 
child  the  anterior  part  of  the  gland  exceeds 
the  posterior  in  thickness;  in  other  words, 
that  the  prostatic  ring  encircling  the  urethra 
is  thicker  above  than  below. 

Function  cf  ihe  prostrate  gland,  —  It  is  the 
office  of  the  prostate  to  secrete  a  bbnd  and 

*  I  do  not  consider  the  isthmns  and  third  lobe  as 
B3rnon3rmoii8  expreedons,  and  woald  limit  the  former 
term  to  that  portion  of  the  gland  which  connects 
the  hiteral  lobes  beneath  the  urethra. 
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somewhat  viscid  fluid,  which  is  poured  into 
the  urethra  at  the  commencement  of  its 
course,  at  that  point  where  the  secretion 
of  the  testes  and  vesiculs  seminales  are  re-> 
ceived  into  the  canal.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  secretion  of  the  prostate  is  in« 
^^reased  in  quantity  under  states  of  venereal 
excitement ;  I  have,  however,  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  secretion  efltised  under  such 
circumstances  is  wholly  prostatic :  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  of  it  at  least  is  due  to 
the  glands  of  Cowper  and  the  follicles  of  the 
urethra  generally  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  prostatic  fluid  is  poured  into  the  urethra 
at  tne  moment  of,  or  prior  to,  the  venereal 
orgasm ;  at  least  we  are  justified  in  drawing 
this  inference  from  observations  made  on  these 
parts  in  animals  killed  during,  or  immediately 
afler,  the  completion  of  the  act  of  copulation. 
That  the  prostatic  fluid  is  subservient  to 
the  generative  function,  may  be  deduced  from 
these  circumstances ;  and  this  is  further  esta- 
blished by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Hunter,  that 
the  gland  is  liable  to  changes  at  certain  sea- 
sons, and  that  in  the  mole,  in  winter,  the 
prostate  is  scarcely  discernible,  whilst  in  the 
spring  it  becomes  of  large  size,  and  filled  with 
£uid.  We  are  not  aware  whether  tliis  is  the 
case  universally  in  the  animal  kingdom.  How 
does  the  prostatic  fluid  aid  the  function  of 
generation  ? 

An  old  opinion  assigns  to  these  accessory 
glands  the  office  of  perfecting  and  increasing 
the  bulk  of  the  seminal  secretion,  so  that  the 
urethra  may  be  more  fully  distended  by  it,  and 
its  muscles  may  be  enabled  to  act  more  com- 
pletely in  forcibly  injecting  its  contents  into 
the  vagina.  This  idea  is,  in  my  mind,  rather 
too  mechanical,  although  it  may  be  advanced 
in  its  fiivour,  that  these  accessory  glands  are 
found  in  all  animals,  where  they  exist,  to  empty 
themselves  into  those  dilated  portions  of  the 
urethra,  in  which  the  seminal  secretion  is 
iiupposed  to  accumulate  prior  to  its  expulsion. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  pros- 
tatic secretion  is  useful  in  diluting  the  semen, 
so  as  to  increase  its  bulk,  not  merely  for  the 
more  perfect  distension  of  the  urethra,  but 
that  It  may  ensure  the  more  easy  transmission 
of  this  secretion  into  the  female  vagina,  and 
thus  favour  its  contact  with,  and  impregnation 
of,  the  ovum.  As  to  its  defending  the  orifices 
of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  from  the  presumed 
acrimony  of  the  urine,  I  cannot  attach  any 
^importance  whatever  to  this  notion  ;  the 
gland  is  essentially  a  sexual  organ,  and  its  use 
must,  in  some  manner  or  another,  be  con- 
nected with  the  excretion  of  the  seminal  fluid, 
either  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  or  in  lu- 
bricating the  surface  of  the  urethra,  so  as  to 
fficilitate  the  onward  passage  of  this  fluid. 
The  very  stnicture  of  the  prostate,  which  is 
of  the  simple  follicular  character,  favours  the 
latter  notion.  Its  position  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  urethra  leads  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. It  is  probable  that  its  secretion  is 
poured  into  the  urethra  prior  to  the  escape 
of  the  seminal  fluid  into  the  canal ;  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  no  large  glandular  masses 


could  have  been  conveniently  placed  along  the 
urethra  in  any  other  situation ;  for  however 
much  they  vary  in  number  and  size,  in  tlie 
various  orders  of  animals,  their  position  near 
the  beginning  of  the  urethra  is  constant. 

The  prostate  gland,  with  Ck>wper*s  glands 
and  the  vesiculae  seminales,  must  be  r^arded 
as  accessory  rather  than  as  of]gans  essential 
to  the  generative  function.  That  it  is  not 
essential  in  man,  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
persistence  of  the  procreative  faculty  in  many 
cases  of  extensive  disease  of  this  organ. 

In  connection  with  this  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult subject,  I  think  the  fact  of  the  prostatic 
secretion  being  naturally,  as  I  bdieve,  acid,  is 
a  circumstance  of  some  interest.  The  secre- 
tion of  the  testes  is  well  known  to  be  alkaline, 
and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  coagulate  or 
become  inspissated.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
the  reaction  of  the  prostatic  on  the  seminal 
fluid  may  be  of  use  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
fluidity  of  the  latter  ?  The  idea  is  somewhat 
confirmed  by  the  fiict,  that  in  women  the  acid 
secretion  of  the  vagina  prevents  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  menstrual  blood,  and  thus  favours 
its  diMcharge.  This  has  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Whitehead,  who  found  that,  if^  the  menstrual 
fluid  was  received  directly  from  the  os  uteri 
into  a  speculum,  it  coagulated  like  ordinary 
blood.* 

Morbid  Anatomy,  —  Hypertrophy,  —  In  ad- 
vancing years,  when  all  other  structures  in 
the  b(^y  begin  to  show  evidence  of  a  fail- 
ing nutrition,  and  are  atrophied  or  wasted 
by  interstitial  absorption,  the  prostate  gland^ 
on  the  contrary,  very  frequently  becomes 
the  subject  of  a  remarkable  increase  in  size« 
This  is  so  common  after  the  age  of  fifty, 
that  an  enlarged  prostate  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  one  of  the  necessary  contin- 
gencies of  advanced  age.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, exclusively  in  the  old  person  that  this 
takes  place  ;  it  sometimes  happens  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  life ;  nay,  a  case  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  a  boy  whose 
{>rostate  was  found,  on  dissection,  of  very 
arge  size ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
remarkable  enlargement  depended  on  stru- 
mous deposit  in  the  gland.  In  considering 
this  subject,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  this  affi?ction  of  the  prostate  and  the 
simple  engoi^ment  consequent  on  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation  ;  these  latter  conditions 
occur  more  frequently  between  twenty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  and  depend  on  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  or  the  mal-treatment  of  sev<ere 
gonorrhoea. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  is  so  insidious 
in  its  mode  ofinvasion,  that  the  only  indications 
of  its  occurrence  are  evinced  by  the  mechani- 
cal impediment  to  the  firee  discharge  of  the 
urine,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  size  of 
the  gland.  No  pain,  no  uneasiness  is  felt  be- 
fore the  prostate  has  obtained  a  considerable 
volume,  after  which,  symptoms  of  a  most  dis- 
tressing character  set  in,  and  continue,  with 
more  or  less  severity,  to  the  termination  of 

*  On  the  Canses  of  Abortion  and  Sterility,  8cCt 
by  James  Whitehead,  1847. , 
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the  patient's  existence.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  into  the  signs  which  cha^ 
racterise  the  progress  of  this  disease.  I  must 
confine  my  observations  to  the  state  of  the 
gland  itself  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
adjacent  structures  by  its  enlargement,  and  to 
its  canse. 

In  senile  hypertrophy,  the  gland  becomes 
enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions  ;  it  expands 
laterally,  extends  downwards  towards  the  rec- 
tum, so  as  to  be  readily  felt,  fonning  a  consi- 
derable tumour  in  this  situation,  and  upwards 
behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  so  that  in  a  thin 
person,  with  the  hand  firmly  pressed  upon 
the  hjTpogastric  region,  the  surgeon  can,  in 
some  cases,  feel  it  distinctly.  Its  outer  sur- 
face is  smooth  and  round,  or  occasionally 
irregular  and  nodulated:  the  two  lateral  lobes 
expanding  universally,  are  pressed  together, 
so  as  to  become  flattened  at  their  opposed 
surfaces ;  if  one  increases  particularly  at  one 
part,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  a  corre- 
nwnding  indentation  in  the  other,  and  thus 
the  direct  course  of  the  urethra  is  altered, 
and  the  canal  is  twisted  in  various  directions. 
The  disease  b  not  usually  confined  to  its 
kteral  lobes;  for  the  third  lobe  frequently 
participates  in  the  enlargement  This  may 
happen  to  a  great  extent,  in  some  measure, 
independently  of  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
lateral  lobes;  but  usually, where  the  middle 
lobe  is  affected,  the  lateral  lobes  are  enlarged, 
although  the  converse  of  this  condition  is  not 
so  inrariable.  The  middle  lobe  sometimes 
forms  a  simple  pyramidal  elevation  at  the 
ivethral  orifice ;  sometimes  a  large  pendulous 
or  Tahrular  tumour,  occasionally  rising  up- 
wards from  the  posterior  part  of  the  prostate 
in  the  menial  line  direct,  frequently  inclining 
to  one  side.  It  has  been  known  to  attain  the 
size  of  a  small  orange  ;  and  where  it  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity happen  that  the  base  of  the  tumour  is  the 
smallest  part  of  it.  Whatever  form  of  en- 
largement the  middle  lobe  assumes,  the  tumour 
always  projects  towards  the  bladder:  it  is 
frequently  knotty  or  lobulated  on  the  surface. 
In  its  increase,  the  third  lobe  draws  up  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  elongates 
the  veru  montanum.  Very  great  interest  has 
attached  to  this  condition  of  the  middle  lobe, 
in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  since  Sir  Everard 
Home  particularly  directed  the  attention  of 
surgeons  to  Mr.  Hunter's  observations  upon 
it,  who  states  **  that  it  sometimes  increases  so 
much,  as  to  form  a  tumour  projecting  into 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder  some  inches."  The 
disease  of  this  part  of  the  gland  had  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  Morgagni,  although 
he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  it :  it 
was  also  known  to  Valsalva. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  is  frequently 
attenaed  with  general  induration,  so  that  when 
cut  into,  it  almost  resembles  cartilage.  This 
has  obviously  given  rise  to  the  term  scirrhous 
prostate,  as  q>plied  by  the  older  surgeons  to 
the  disease  in  question.  In  other  instances, 
it  feels  sofler  than  natural.  The  capsule  be- 
comes gradually  attenuated  by  dbtension,  and 


the  direction  of  the  tumour  is  always  towards 
the  part  where  there  is  least  resistance. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  asserted  that 
the  left  lobe  is  more  frequently  hypertrophied 
than  the  right.  The  observation  originated 
with  Sir  Everard  Home.  I  cannot  deny  the 
truth  of  the  assertion;  but  it  is  divested  o(  any 
practical  importance,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  right  lobe  is  in  very  many  cases  the  larger 
oi  the  two.  However,  the  fact  that  the  two 
are  very  firequently  unequally  enlarged,  ought 
to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  surgeon, 
as  he  mav  expect  that  the  course  of  the 
urethra  will  deviate  to  either  side,  and  (in  the* 
introduction  of  the  catheter)  in  cases  of  re- 
tention, from  enlai^ed  prostate,  he  must  direct 
his  instrument  accordingly. 

The  enormous  increase  of  size  which  the 
prostate  attains,  produces  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  parts  adjacent.  Thus,  inde- 
pendent of  the  effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  pel- 
vis, as  indicated  by  pains  in  the  loins,  sacrum, 
groins,  and  down  the  thighs,  its  influence  is 
most  sensibly  perceived  in  the  altered  state 
of  the  urethra,  m  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum. 
By  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  the  urethra 
is  increased  in  length  —  a  fact  well  known  to 
practical  surgeons.  This  actual  elongation 
takes  place  only  in  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  canal ;  the  diameter  of  the  urethra,  so  fiir 
from  being  diminished,  is  really  increased; 
but  the  part  surrounded  by  the  gland  is  al- 
tered in  shape;  for,  whereas  in  the  natural 
state  tlie  prostatic  sinus  is  longer  in  a  trans- 
verse than  in  a  vertical  direction,  it  is  now 
quite  the  reverse  :  its  sides  are  also  approxi- 
mated by  the  coaptation  of  the  lateral  lobes ; 
and  if  any  unequal  projection  of  either  lobe 
exists,  it  takes  a  tortuous  course  to  reach  the 
bladder,  or  reaches  it  by  two  channels,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  lobe ;  besides 
which,  the  urethral  orifice  into  the  bladder  is 
more  or  less  blocked  up  by  the  projection  of 
the  middle  lobe,  or  is  raised  higher  than  na- 
tural, the  prostatic  part  of  the  canal  forming 
a  sickle-lile  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
downwards.  The  prostatic  sinus  is  occa- 
sionally dilated  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be 
capable  of  holding  two  ounces  or  more  of 
nnne.  The  veru  montanum  is  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  than  natural  from  the  bladder. 
The  bladder  becomes  either  preternatural ly 
dilated,  or  contracted  to  a  very  small  size ; 
these  two  opposite  conditions  probably  de- 
pending on  the  greater  or  less  irritability  of 
the  viscus  ;  sometimes  it  is  sacculated  ;'  its 
muscular  coat  is  thickened,  and  its  mucous 
lining  becomes  the  seat  of  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation,  with  all  its  accompanying  pa- 
thological changes.  So  also  the  ureter  and  even 
the  kidneys  themselves  are  frequently  diseased 
in  tlie  advanced  stages  of  this  affection. 
When  the  third  lobe  is  much  enlarged,  it 
throws  the  neck  of  the  bladder  forwards,  and 
increases  the  depth  of  the  inferior  fundus  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  cause  the  lodgment  of  calculi  in 
its  cavity.  In  one  respect,  this  circumstance 
is  attended  with  some  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
it  lulls  the  symptoms  of  stone,  by  preventing 
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the  calculus  from  coining  in  contact  with  the 
nensitive  neck  of  the  bladder.  But  an  obvious 
inconvenience  arises  in  other  cases  from  the 
difficulty  of  seizing  calculi  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  operation  of  lithotrity ;  and 
after  a  calculus  is  broken  up,  it  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  fragments,  and  thus  fisivours  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Its  influence  on  the  rectum  is  felt  in  the 
flattening  of  its  cavity  from  before  backwards, 
and  by  its  projection  it  causes  the  rectum  to 
rise  up  on  either  side  of  it.  Haemorrhoids 
and  prolapsus  ani  are  by  no  means  unfrequent 
attendants  on  enlargement  of  the  prostate. 

On  examining  with  the  microscope  sections 
of  an  hypertrophied  prostate  with  Mr.  Quekett, 
I  found  numerous  crystals  in  its  ducts,  which 
disappeared  on  adding  dilute  muriatic  acid. 

Atrophy,  —  The  prostate  is  liable  to  atro- 
phy, but  the  disease  is  rare.  I  have  met  with 
It  myself  occasionally  in  very  old  persons. 
When  the  gland  is  altogether  diminished  in 
size  it  is  usually  more  consolidated  in  its  tex- 
ture. It  is,  however,  liable  to  another  form 
of  atrophy  (eccentric  atrophy),  bv  which  1 
mean  a  thinnmg  of  its  tissue  generally,  and  its 
conversion  into  one  or  more  cysts,  m  conse- 
quence of  continued  pressure  exerted  by  the 
increase  in  size  of  calculous  concretions  m  its 
follicles.  **'  Cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
the  whole  of  one  lobe,  or  even  the  entire  organ, 
is  converted  into  a  thin  fibrous  capsule,  the 
proper  substance  of  the  gland  being  almost 
wasted." — (Crosse's  Pathology.)  In  those  cases 
the  ducts  of  the  prostate  are  usually  increased 
in  size,  so  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
catheter.  It  generally  occurs  in  connection 
with  urinary  cidculi,  or  long-standins  stricture. 
Dr.Baillie  met  with  one  instance  or  atrophied 
prostate ;  it  occurred  in  a  case  o^  ectropium 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  malformation  of 
the  organs  of  generation  ;  the  utriculus  pros- 
taticus  was  larger  than  natural. 

InJIamnuMHon,  —  Inflammation,  acute  or 
chronic,  not  unfrequently  attacks  the  prostate, 
leading  to  increase  of  size,  and  suppuration  of 
the  gland.  It  is  very  commonly  the  result  of 
suppress^  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  and  follows 
the  employment  of  copaiba,  cubebs,  and  power* 
fully  stimulating  injections.  The  signs  of  this 
condition  are  easily  understood.  With  care- 
ful and  somewhat  active  treatment  by  leeches, 
cupping  in  the  perinaeum,  warm  fomentations, 
&c.,  the  disease  terminates  in  resolution  ;  but 
permanent  enlargement  or  suppuration  are  the 
too  frequent  consequences  of  inflamed  pros- 
tate. An  irritable  state,  characterised  by  an 
uneasy  sensation  referred  usually  to  the  end 
of  the  penis,  and  attended  by  en  increase  in 
the  secretion  of  the  gland,  which  can  be  drawn 
out  in  threads,  with  a  frequent  desire  of  making 
water,  indicates  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
prostatic  ducts.  The  discharge  is  occasionally 
puriform  in  appearance. 

Absceu.  —  If  the  inflammation  be  unsub- 
dued, suppuration  often  occurs.  The  whole 
tissue  ot  the  gland  is,  in  some  instances,  in- 
filtrated with  pus  ;  in  others  a  sinele  abscess, 
pf  large  aize,  or  numerous  small  abscesses 


occupy  one  or  both  lobes  of  the  prostate.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  relates  an  instance  of  an  old 
man,  the  subject  of  abscess  of  the  prostate, 
containing  at  least  half  a  pint  of  pus,  which 
escaped  through  the  catheter,  after  the  urine 
had  been  drawn  off.  Many  similar  instances 
are  recorded.  These  large  collections  are 
generally  the  result  of  an  attack  of  acute  in- 
flammation on  an  already  enlarged  prostate. 
Smaller  purulent  dqK)sits  are  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  the  gland  ;  so  that  when  after 
death  the  pus  is  washed  away,  the  prostate  is 
found  riddled  with  holes.  Such  deposits  are  not 
uncommonly  associated  with  suppuration  of  the 
vesiculse  and  the  adjacent  structures  ;  and  are 
frequently  consequent  on  intense  sexual  ex- 
citement and  onanism.  Lallemand  gives  many 
instances  of  this,  end  relates  one  in  particular, 
where  the  urethral  membrane  was  perforated 
by  numerous  apertures,  through  which  the  pus 
escaped,  so  as  to  present  a  sieve-like  appear- 
ance, which  he  compares  to  the  cribriform 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Mr.  Curling* 
mentions  a  similar  case  of  a  young  man  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  onanism,  and  who  died 
with  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion.  The 
prostate  was  converted  into  a  multilocular 
cavity,  and  the  urethra  was  perforated  by 
numerous  large  apertures.  These  openings 
are  the  orifices  of  the  prostatic  ducts  preter- 
naturally  enlarged,  suppuration  most  probably 
commencing  in  the  minute  follicles  of  the 
gland.  A  secretion  of  a  puriform  fluid  often 
takes  place  from  the  prostatic  ducts  in  cases  of 
severe  attacks  of  gonorrhoea,  and  small  ab- 
scesses give  way  one  by  one. 

Abscesses  of  the  prostate  open  in  various 
directions.  Not  unfrequently  they  burst  into 
the  bladder  on  the  introduction  of  the  ca- 
theter. Sometimes  they  open  into  the  urethra 
on  the  side  of  the  veru  montanum ;  or  they 
make  their  way  forward  to  the  perinaeum,  and 
opening  externally  terminate  in  the  formation 
of  pennaeal  fistulas.  Occasionally  they  open 
at  once  into  the  rectum ;  or  they  may  burst 
into  the  acyacent  cellular  membrane,  and  even 
extend  to  the  penis  and  scrotum. 

Ulceration^ — This  mode  of  termination  of 
an  inflamed  prostate  is  rare.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  distressmg  consequences  of  inflammation, 
and  is  only  found  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  prostate  in  old  age.  It  may  arise  spon- 
taneously, or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of 
the  rude  introduction  of  the  catheter.  It  is 
invariably  attended  with  most  severe  symp- 
toms, and  is  generally  indicated  during  life  by 
the  mixture  of  blood  with  the  urine.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  adjacent  is 
in  a  state  of  high  inflammation.  Ulceration 
may  exist  in  various  degrees,  from  simple 
erobion,  as  after  passing  a  catheter,  to  a  deep 
ulcer  with  indurated  edges.  In  one  case,  re- 
lated by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  the  prostate 
was  found  ten  or  twelve  times  its  natural  size, 
making  a  large  circular  projection  into  the 
bladder,  round  the  internal  orifice  of  the  ure* 
thra.     Nearly  the  whole  of  this  portion  waa 

*  Corling,  on  Diseases  of  the  Testicle. 
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superficiaUy  ulcerated,  and  in  some  places  the 
ulcerated  sur&ce  was  incrusted  with  a  thin 
layer  of  coagulated  lymph. 

Simple  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  an- 
other conseouence  of  common  inflammation. 
It  is  one  ot  the  not  unfirequent  sequels  of 
repeated  and  neglected  attacks  of  gonorrhoea. 
It  is  generally  accompanied  with  mduration, 
and  is  confined  to  the  lateral  lobes,  rarely  im- 
plicating die  middle  lobe»  This  condition  is 
occasionaUv  dependent  on  the  irritation  or 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  subsides  on  the 
cure  of  the  latter  disease. 

Tubercits.  —  The  deposit  of  scrofulous  tu- 
berdes  in  the  prostate  is  rare.  When  this 
happens  it  is  generally  found  to  co-eiList  with 
simUar  deposition  in  the  testicles,  vesiculae 
■eminales,  and  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands, 
and  is  associated  with  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 
It  occurs  occasionally  in  the  form  of  one  large 
mass,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  gland, 
and  causing  an  increase  in  its  size,  or  many 
small  distinct  depositions  are  found  in  various 
situations.  Scrofulous  tubercles  of  the  pros- 
tate undergo  the  same  progressive  disintegraF* 
tion  as  in  other  parts,  and  terminate  in  ab- 
scesses, which  take  a  similar  course  and 
cfirection  as  common  abscesses.  I  have  seen 
the  whole  tissue  of  the  eland  broken  down  by 
the  gradual  softening  of  scrofulous  tubercles. 
Mr.  Cross,  of  Cincinnati,  met  with  one  in- 
stance of  this  disease ;  it  was  in  a  youne  man 
who  died  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  of  psoas 
abscess.  There  were  six  or  eight  small  masses 
of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  and  of  a  soft  curdy 
consistence,  scattered  through  different  parts 
of  the  gland,  which  was  considerably  reduced 
in  size  ;  he  thinks  they  are  originally  formed 
in  the  follicles  of  the  gland.  Lallemand  also 
mendons  a  case  in  which  thirty  small  abscesses, 
and  the  same  number  of  crude  tubercles  were 
found  in  the  prostate.  There  were  similar 
deposits  in  the  kidneys. 

Cancer, — Canc^  in  any  form  is  extremely 
rare  in  the  prostate.  Carswell  regards  it  as  a 
not  uncommon  cause  of  hsemorrhage  from 
the  urethra,  whibt  Cruveilhier  says  that  he 
has  never  seen  an  instance  of  it. — (Walshe  on 
Cancer.}  The  encephaloid  form  is  that  which 
most  commonly  attacks  this  gland  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Walshe,  in  M.  Tanchon's  tables, 
out  of  8289  fatal  cases  of  cancer,  in  five  death 
occurred  from  the  disease  in  the  prostate. 
Rokitan&ki  regards  the  affection  as  very  rare, 
and  makes  allusion  only  to  the  encephaloid 
variety.  When  the  disease  attacks  the  pros- 
tate, the  gland  becomes  increased  in  size.  It 
has  been  found  by  Mercier  of  the  size  of  an 
ostrich's  ^g,  *'  and  was  attended  with  effusion 
of  blood  into  both  lobes,  communicating  with 
each  other  and  with  the  urethra  by  means  of 
&lse  passages.**  In  a  boy,  five  years  old,  Mr. 
Stafford  found  the  prostate  of  a  globular  form, 
and  as  bulky  as  the  lai^est  walnut ;  the  mid- 
dle lobe  was  nearly  as  Uirge  as  a  small  hazel 
nut.  —  (Walshe.)  By  the  same  author,  a  case 
b  recorded  from  Langstaff  of  an  encephaloid 
growth  as  big  as  an  orange,  which  sprang 
principally  from  the  middle  lobe.    Cancer  of 


the  prostate,  as  it  advances,  generally  makes 
its  way  towards  the  bladder,  and  thus  forms  a 
bleeding  mass  in  the  cavity  of  that  viscus,  oc- 
casionally filling  it  up  completely,  and  givine 
rise  to  a  distinct  hypogastric  tumour,  which f 
have  known  mistaken  for  a  bladder  over-dis- 
tended with  urine,  the  true  nature  of  which 
was  not  suspected  until  after  the  introduction 
of  the  catheter.  The  cancerous  mass  at  its  base 
was  surrounded  with  a  distinct  border  of  ulcer- 
ation, so  characteristic  of  cancerous  tumours, 
when  they  have  made  their  way  into  cavities 
lined  with  mucous  membrane. 

The  secretion  of  urine  is  fi'equently,  und^ 
this  condition,  in  a  great  measure  suspended. 
I  have  known  one  case  where  the  bladder  was 
tapped  above  the  pubis,  under  the  idea  that  it 
was  filled  with  urine ;  but  little  or  no  urine 
escaped,  and  after  death  the  bladder  was  found 
filled  with  a  cancerous  tumour  originating  in 
the  prostate;  and  no  doubt  many  such  in- 
stances have  happened.  It  is  a  mistake  of 
no  very  serious  consequence,  but  might  be 
avoided  if  a  careful  examination  of  symptoms 
were  instituted.  If  au  elastic  catheter  were 
gently  introduced  into  the  bladder,  it  would 
be  found  to  give  the  impression  as  if  it  entered 
a  spongy  substance,  little  urine  would  escape, 
and  that  tinged  with  blood  and  mixed  with 
shreds  of  cet  ebriform  matter :  if  doubt  still 
existed,  a  microscopical  examination  of  the 
substance  voided  would,  I  apprehend,  set  the 
matter  at  rest.  The  introduction  of  the  finger 
per  rectum  will  assist  the  diagnosis. 

True  scirrhus  of  the  prostate  is  extremely 
rare.  Mr.  Travers  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
both  allude  to  supposed  cases  of  this  disease, 
and  from  the  narration  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  their  genuineness.  The  former  sur- 
geon examinea  one  case  after  death,  and 
described  the  gland  as  occupied  by  a  tumour, 
having  all  the  character  of  scirrhus  ;  and 
the  latter  mentions  an  instance  **  where  the 
prostate  was  found  much  enlarged,  and  of  a 
stony  hardness." — (Walshe.) 

Fibrous  tumours,  according  to  Rokitanski, 
are  frequently  found  in  the  prostate.  They 
are  of  a  size  varying  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  hazel  nut,  are  round  or  oval,  causing, 
when  seated  at  the  peripheral  portion  of  the 
gland,  knotty  protuberances  on  its  surface. 
They  are  always  attended  with  distinct  hj'per- 
trophy  of  the  gland.  This  eminent  patho- 
logist attaches  great  interest  to  them,  on 
account  of  their  similarity  to  fibrous  tumours 
of  the  uterus.  They  are  of  very  frequent  oc* 
currence;  and  in  many  cases  of  the  enlarged 
prostate  of  old  men  that  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining,  1  found  them  readily 
distinguishable  on  section.  This  subject  has 
been  alluded  to  before,  in  the  account  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  enlarged  prostate. 

Cystic  Prostate, — The  prostate,  like  the 
kidney,  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  cystic 
disease. '  It  is  characterised  by  the  formation 
of  cysts  in  various  parts  of  the  gland.  It  is 
extremely  rare.  There  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  it  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  gland  was  hypertrophied,  and 
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on  section  was  found  studded  here  and  there 
with  cysts  containing  fluid.  These  are,  in  all 
probability,  dilated  and  closed  follicles ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  bear  a  strong  analogy  to 
the  cysts  of  the  kidney,  which  are  found  to  be 
dilated  uriniferous  tubes. 

In  the  situation  of  the  uvula  yesicse,  the 
fold  of  mucous  membrane  is  occasionally 
thrown  up,  so  as  to  form  a  remarkable  pro- 
jection or  bar  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Mr. 
Guthrie  especially  directed  the  attention  of 
surgeons  to  this,  but  it  has  been  met  with 
often  by  others,  and  there  is  a  good  repre- 
flentation  of  it  in  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy. 
No  doubt  it  has  often  been  confounded  with 
supposed  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  prostate,  with  which  it  is  often  combined, 
but  of  which,  in  man^  cases,  it  is  wholly  in- 
dependent. In  a  surgical  point  of  view  it  is 
of  very  great  interest.  The  bar  in  question, 
in  its  most  simple  form,  consists  simply  of  a 
double  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  raised  at 
right  angles  from  the  bladder ;  in  other  cases, 
there  is  found  between  the  layers  of  mucous 
membrane  a  Quantity  of  a  substance  of  an  in- 
termixture or  elastic  and  organic  muscular 
tissue,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  in  the  normal  condition  ;  whilst 
in  other  instances,  apparently  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease,  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  prostate,  considerably  hypertrophied, 
is  found  as  if  it  had  forced  its  way  between 
the  mucous  layers,  and  thus  carried  the  fold 
with  it;  in  the  latter  condition,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  form  of  two  wing-like  processes, 
one  on  either  side,  connecting  the  middle  lobe 
to  the  side  of  the  bladder. 

The  disease  is  necessarilv  attended  with 
difficult  micturition,  and  leacls  to  retention  of 
urine.  The  diagnosis  between  retention  from 
this  cause  and  from  enlarged  third  lobe  is 
difficult,  but  practically  it  is  not  unimportant, 
as  Mr.  Guthrie  thinks  it  may  be  cured.  In  the 
rough  introduction  of  the  catheter  or  bougie, 
the  bar  is  sometimes  perforated.  This  sur- 
geon found  in  one  case  as  many  as  fifty  cal- 
culi behind  this  projection.  It  leads,  if  neg- 
lected, to  similar  changes  in  the  bladder,  as 
are  found  in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate. 
.  ProtUUic  Concretions,  —  The  formation  of 
calculous  concretions  in  the  minute  follicles 
of  the  gland  are  not  by  any  means  of  unfre< 
Guent  occurrence.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  calculi  of  larger  size,  which  have 
been  long  recognised  bv  pathologists,  and 
have  been  especially  alluded  to  and  described 
by  Bail  lie,  Woollaston,  Cruveilhier,  and  Prout. 
They  have  very  recently  been  examined  by 
Mr.  John  Quekett  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Jones,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  published  a  paper  on  the 
subject  in  the  first  number  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Pathological  Society,  and  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  of  August  20th,  1847.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  the  microscopical 
observations  on  this  subject : — The  calculi  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  follicles  of  the 
gland,  presenting  sometimes  a  deep  yellow  or 
red  colour;  occasionally  they  are  pale  and 
colourless,  remarkably  small>  and  scarcely  to 


be  distinguished  from  the  tissue  in  which  they 
are  imbedded.  Dr.  Jones  describes  their 
mode  of  formation  thus :  "  Thev  arise  in  a 
large  oval  vesicle,  of  a  single  wail  of  homo- 
geneous membrane.  This  is  occupied  by  a 
colourless  finely-mottled  substance,  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  nuclear  corpuscle  some- 
times occurs.  Their  mean  diameter  is  about 
Y^Anr^h  o^  ^^  i°<^^*  ^  those  of  larger  size, 
the  envelope  is  still  seen,  but  the  contained 
amorphous  matter  is  beginning  to  be  arranged 
in  layers  concentric  to  the  envelope.  In  the 
further  stage,  the  vesicles  measure  ^^th  of  an 
inch  or  more,  showing  concentric  layers,  which 
are  more  developed  on  one  side  than  on  an- 
other, like  so  many  repetitions  of  the  original 
envelope,  the  intervals  between  the  layers 
being  occupied  by  a  finely-mottled  deep-yellow 
or  r&d  substance.  There  is  a  central  cavity 
corresponding  with  the  external  contour  in  its 
form,  which  is  triangular,  with  rounded  angles 
or  quadrilateral.  From  this  normal  appear- 
ance, these  bodies  present  numerous  variations 
in  form  and  internal  arrangement,  and  appear 
to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
organic  growths  and  inoi^^ic  concretions  : 
to  the  former,  by  their  vesicular  origin  and  by 
their  growth,  which  chiefly  appears  to  take 
place  by  the  dilatation  of  the  vesicle  and  suc- 
cessive depositions  in  its  interior;  to  the 
latter,  by  their  shape,  their  tendency  to  become 
infiltrated  with  earthy  matter,  and  to  pass  into 
the  condition  of  a  dead  amorphous  mass  of  a 
deep  yellow  red,  even  almost  black.  The 
chemical  composition  varies  probably  with 
their  different  stages  of  development,  at  first 
consisting  of  little  else  but  animal  matter,  then 
acquiring,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  de- 
generation, calcareous  salts,  stated  by  Dr. 
Prout  to  be  phosphate,  with  a  little  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  colouring  matter  is  unaffected 
by  ether,  liquor  potassae,  and  muriatic  acid." 

rig,  107. 


Prostatic  concretions. 

These  minute  concretions  in  the  follicles 
and  tubes  of  the  prostate  have  been  investi^ 
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fBted  bj  Bfr.  Qudcett,  who,  on  submitting  sec- 
tions of  the  gland  either  in  a  healthy  or  dis- 
eased condition,  to  microscopical  examination, 
has  met  with  them  so  frequently,  that  they 
would  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  natural  consti- 
tuents of  the  gland  or  its  secretion.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  commencing  bv  a  deposit  of 
earthy  matter  in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  gland ; 
they  increase  in  size  either  by  aggregation,  or 
by  deposition  in  the  form  of  concentric  layers ; 
in  the  former  case  they  mould  themselves  to 
the  follicles,  in  the  latter  they  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  lithic  acid  calculus 
on  section.  Where  many  cells  were  together, 
the  porietes  of  the  cdls  in  contact  are  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that  by  adding  dilute  muriatic 
sdd,  and  thus  dissolving  the  earthy  matter,  a 
muhJIocnlar  cavity  remains.  In  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  mould  themselves 
to  the  follicles,  they  frequently  present  an 
appearance  externally  like  mulberry  calculi.* 

The  opinion  of  Prout  that  the  deposition 
of  earthy  salts  is  the  result  of  a  deranged  ac- 
tion in  a  mucous  membrane  appears  thus  fully 
borne  out.  In  a  case  which  I  recently  ex- 
amined with  Mr.  Qiiekett  the  concretions  were 
exceedingly  numerous ;  and  this  was  especially 
remarkable  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate. 
The  gland  had  been  removed  from  a  young 
man  who  had  died  of  phthisis,  and  was  of  the 
natural  siae.  The  middle  lobe  was  much 
firmer  than  either  lateral  lobe  They  are  so- 
luble in  acetic  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat 

Prostatic  CalcuB. — It  is  most  probable  that 
these  concretions  undergo  an  early  solution  ; 
thus  yielding  up  their  granular  or  amorphous 
contents  to  form  a  part  of  the  secretion  of  the 
^land.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Jones.  But 
if  they  are  not  removed  in  this  manner  they 
become  the  nuclei  of  prostatic  calcuU. 

Prostatic  calculi  are  thus  formed  in  the 
I^Mad,  occasionally  in  immense  numbers  ;  they 
are  generally  rounded  in  form,  and  from 
their  pearly  semi-transparent  appearance.  Dr. 
Wollaston  compared  them  to  grains  of  pearl 
barley.  They  become  covered  with  a  brownish 
coating  from  a  deposit  from  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  the  gland.  Continuing  to  increase  in 
size,  they  come  in  contact  with  one  another, 
and  at  the  points  of  contact  are  as  it  were 
articulated  together.  They  are  smooth  upon 
the  surface,  and  often  resemble  porcelain  from 
the  high  polish  they  obtain.  As  they  increase 
still  further  in  size  they  cause  absorption  of 
the  surrounding  glandular  substance,  and  thus 
convert  the  gland  into  a  multilocular  bag,  in 
which  OS  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  calculi  have 
been  seen.  In  this  condition,  if  the  finger  is 
passed  per  anum,  the  prostate  gives  the  feel 
of  a  bag  of  marbles.  Sometimes  there  is  only 
a  single  large  cavity  in  one  lobe  filled  with  a 
single  calculus.  The  smaller  stones  often 
escape  into  the  bladder  through  the  dilated 
ducts,and  are  readily  extracted  by  the  urethral 
forceps.  When  divided  they  exhibit  a  radiated 
and  laminated  structure;  or  they  are  com- 
pact. 

-  *  See  6ny  <m  Cause  and  Treatment  of  Stricture 
of  the  Uretnra,  and  Diseases  of  the  Prortate  Gland, 
1846. 


From  the  analysis  which  has  been  made  of 
the  prostatic  calculi  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
it  appears  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  in  all  the  varieties 
of  these  calculi  appears  to  vary  considerably^ 
although  they  may,  in  all  probability,  be  re- 
duced to  two  salts,  •--  the  neutral  phosphate 
of  lime,  or  the  diphosphate,  which  exists  in 
those  varieties  that  are  partially  fusible  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  which  generally  exhibit  a 
crystaUine  structure ;  and  the  basic  phosphate 
of  lime  which  is  completely  infusible  by  the 
mouth  of  the  blowpipe.  In  estimating  the  fusi- 
bility of  these  compounds,  care  must  be  taken 
that  none  of  the  triple  phosphate  is  present.* 
When  they  pass  into  the  bladder,  they  excite 
irritation  of  its  mucous  surface,  and  become 
coated  with  the  triple  phosphate;  or  if  a  large 
stone  remains  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  it  may  cause  a  deposit  of  lithic  acid 
on  its  surface  from  the  urine  which  is  conti- 
nually passing  over  it.  A  single  calculus 
sometimes  extends  from  the  prostate  into  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  which  be- 
comes much  dilated.  In  these  cases  the  cal- 
culus has  usually  an  elongated,  somewhat 
conical  figure,  and  consists  of  two  or  three 
separate  portions,  which  are  closely  adapted 
to  each  other,  and  have  polished  articulating 
surfaces  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  rounded 
extremity  of  one  calculus  is  often  received  into 
a  corresponding  concavity  of  another.  These 
calculi  almost  always  contain  a  larger  portion 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  than 
those  found  in  any  other  situation.  When 
the  prostate  is  completely  disorganised  and 
converted  into  a  mere  cyst,  the  calculi  found 
in  its  cavity  are  of  the  fusible  character,  or 
contain  more  or  less  of  the  triple  phosphates. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  phosphates 
arc  secreted  by  the  prostate  in  immense  quan- 
tities, and  are  excreted  with  the  urine,  giving 
it  a  milky  aspect.  This  may  be  confounded 
with  a  similar  deposit  from  the  urine  itself, 
but  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  symptoms 
of  irritation  of  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of 
the  bladder  —  as  discbarge  from  the  urethra ; 
hence  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult. 

**  Vogel,  in  his  pathological  anatomy  of 
the  human  body,  has  given  an  account  of 
these  prostatic  calculi :  he  described  them 
of  small  size,  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head, 
and  usually  of  a  brownish,  reddish-brown, 
or  yellowish-brown  colour,  presenting  a 
crystalline  or  laminated  arrangement,  with  a 
polyhedric  or  facetted  surface.  He  says  that 
they  are  formed  by  a  precipitate  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 

"  Lnssaigne  has  given  an  analysis  of  the 
quantitative  composition  of  these  concretions. 
Thus  in  100  parts  there  are  contained 

Basic  phosphate  of  lime        .        .    84*5 

Carbonate  of  lime        .        .         .0*5 

Animal  matter  (mucus,  &c.)         .     16'0 
It  is  presumed  that  they  are  formed  by  a  de^ 
position  of  these  salts  when  existing  in  excess 
u  the  prostatic  secretion.     Similar  concre- 

*  Catakffne  of  Calcoli  contained  in  the  Museun 
of  the  R4iyaa  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  1842. 
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tions  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  vesiculae 
seminales  and  vasa  deferenda ;  but,  according 
to  Peschier,  their  analysis  differs  slightly  from 
prostatic  concretions.  Thus  he  found  m  100 
parts 

Phosphate  of  lime  •  •  .  90*0 
Carbonate  of  lime  »  •  •  2*0 
Animal  matter     .        .        .        •      l-O"* 

Comparative  Anatomy,  —  Assuming  the 
prostate  to  be  represented  by  a  glandular 
structure  placed  at  or  near  the  termination 
of  the  yas  deferens,  it  is  found  in  many  of 
the  invertebrate  animals.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  only  discovered  in  those  pos- 
sessed of  an  introraittent  organ ;  this,  bow- 
ever  is  not  invariable.  In  the  medicinal  leech, 
among  the  annellata,  according  to  Owen  and 
Brandt,  the  two  vasa  deferentia  and  the  two 
sacculated  vesiculs  seminales  send  their  ducts 
to  a  common  prostatic  body,  from  which  the 
penis  is  continued.  **  In  the  centipede, 
among  myriapoda,  a  minute  efferent  tube  is 
continued  from  both  ends  of  each  testb,  which 
tubes  unite  with  those  of  the  adyoining  organ, 
and  ultimately  form  a  single  vas  deferens, 
which,  having  received  the  ducts  of  three  pairs 
of  small  prostatic  glands,  terminate  in  the 
cloaca.  In  the  male  aphit  there  is  a  long  pyri- 
form  vesicular  gland  attached  to  each  lateral 
vas  deferens,  and  in  many  insects  representa- 
tives of  prostatic  glands  communicate  with 
the  ductus  ejaculatorius.**  f  In  the  slug, 
among  gasteropoda,  the  vas  deferens  is  join^ 
by  the  short  and  simple  duct  of  a  small  pros- 
tatic sac  ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  common 
snail,  in  whom  the  duct  is,  however,  longer. 
In  the  cephalopoda,  as  in  the  octopui,  **  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  contractile  vesicula, 
into  which  the  efferent  duct  opens,  communi- 
cates with  a  wide,  bent,  coecal  tube  (prostate), 
with  thick  glandular  parietes,  and  having  the 
form  of  a  simple  pouch  in  the  tepia.  The 
prostate  in  the  tepio/a  communicates  by  a  long 
and  slender  duct  with  the  vesiculas  semi- 
nales." t 

In  mammalia^  two  varieties  of  prostate  are 
found,  distinguishable  as  to  stnicture  from 
each  other :  one,  the  cellular,  in  which  small 
cells  open  into  a  central  cavity,  from  which  a 
large  duct  arises ;  and  the  other,  the  follicular, 
com|)08ed,  as  Miiller  says,  **  of  large  intesti- 
nules,  or  larger  ramose  follicles." 

In  the  ape  tribe,  the  form  of  the  prostate  is 
larser  from  above  downwards  than  from  before 
backwards,  and  surrounds  the  urethra  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent.  In  position,  size,  and 
structure,  it  resembles  that  of  man.  In  the 
mandril  some  accessory  lobes  are  found. 
The  prostate  of  the  makis  sends  off  two  pro- 
longations, which  surround  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  vesiculse  seminales. 

In  the  tarsier,  there  are  two  distinct  glands, 
placed  in  front  of  the  vesiculae  seminales,  on 
the  side  of  the  urethra. 

The   galeopUheci   have  a   single  prostate 

*  Vogd's  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Homan 
Body,  translated  by  Dr.  6.  E.  Day. 
t  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Invertebrate  Animals. 


of  large  size,  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
vesiculse. 

In  the  roussette^  the  prostate  is  simple, 
and  surrounds  a  large  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  urethra. 

In  the  dormouse,  it  surrounds  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  urethra,  and  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  lobules. 

In  the  hedgehog,  the  prostates  are  four  in 
number,  and  they  belong  to  the  tubular  class. 
The  superior  prostates  are  the  larger,  and  are 
composed  of  long  flexuous  tubes,  united  into 
lobules,  which  form  lobes,  whose  tubes  re- 
unite to  form  a  single  excretonr  duct,  which 
pierces  the  superior  surface  of'^the  urethra. 
They  are  attached  by  processes  of  the  perito- 
neum to  the  abdominal  muscles. — (Hunter.) 
Two  other  bundles  of  smaller  size,  and  of  a 
rounded  form,  represent  the  inferior  prostates. 
They  are  composed  of  smaller  tubes,  which 
separating  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  pass  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  gland,  and  terminate 
in  coecal  ends.  The  excretory  ducts  open  one 
on  either  side  of  the  veru  montanum.  The 
tubes  are  composed  of  membranes  of  extreme 
delicacy. 

In  the  mole,  the  prostate  is  single,  and  is 
formed  of  membranous  tubes  folded  upon 
themselves.  At  the  period  of  heat,  it  in- 
creases so  enormously  as  to  exceed  the 
urinary  bladder  in  size ;  it  is  placed  around 
the  urethra  in  front  of  the  bladder. 

The  prostate  of  the  bear  is  confounded  with 
the  dilatation  of  the  united  vasa  deferentia. 
It  surrounds  the  beginning  of  the  urethra,  and 
forms  a  bed  for  the  canal  of  variable  thickness, 
according  to  the  species. 

In  the  otter,  weasel,  and  marten,  it  consists 
of  a  thin  layer,  without  any  enlargement.  In 
the  ichneumon,  there  is  a  ^land  of  consider- 
able size,  composed  of  distmct  lobes,  situated 
on  the  rectal  aspect  of  the  urethra ;  each  lobe 
has  a  distinct  duct. 

In  the  dog  and  cat,  it  forms  a  large  promi- 
nent collar  around  the  urethra;  it  resembles 
the  human  prostate  in  structure,  and  mode  of 
termination  of  its  ducts. 

In  the  hyena,  it  is  of  large  size ;  and  in  the 
civet  it  forms  two  tubercles  in  front  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  vasa  deferentia. 

In  the  marmott,  among  the  rodentia,  it  is 
divided  into  two  lobes,  and  forms  a  consider- 
able swelling  around  the  commencement  of 
the  urethra.. 

The  glandular  covering  of  the  vesicuUs 
seminales,  which  extends  below  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  urethra,  represents  the  pros- 
tate gland  in  the  rabbit. 

In  the  squirrel,  it  is  as  long  as  the  muscular 
portion  of  the  urethra,  of  large  size,  ovoid  in 
shape,  flattened  from  above,  and  is  divided 
into  two  lobes  ;  it  adheres  to  the  urethra  by 
two  points,  where  its  excretory  ducts  pene- 
trate the  canal. 

According  to  Miiller,  in  the  rat  genus,  be- 
sides three  glands  of  different  structure  on 
each  side,  the  urethra  is  surrounded  by  a 
glandular  mass,  consisting  of  bunches  of  vesi- 
cles, representing  the  prostate. 
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In  the  agontiy  the  prostates  are  composed  of 
a  trunk,  divided  into  branches  and  ramusculi, 
terminattng  in  vesicular  extremities. 

In  the  gtdnea'pig,  the  situation  of  the  pros- 
tate is  occupied  by  a  number  of  tubes  folded 
upoQ  themselves,  and  connected  together  by 
loose  cellular  membrane. 

The  eiephant  has  four  prostate  glands,  two 
on  each  side,  external  to  the  vesiculse  semi- 
nales,  and  near  their  base ;  they  are  of  un- 
ec|aal  size,  and  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  other  glands  connected  with  the 
generative  function.  They  are  muscular  ex- 
ternally, and  are  indistinctly  lobulated.  They 
form  a  good  illustration  of  the  cellular  type  of 
prostates,  each  consisting  of  a  principal  ca- 
vity, into  which  smaller  cavities  open.  The 
snuiUer  cells  represent  so  many  cul'de'-iact  of 
various  sizes,  communicating  with  each  other 
and  with  the  principal  cavity ;  the  excretory 
duct  is  of  large  size,  and  passes  by  the  side  of 
that  of  the  neighbouring  gland,  to  open  sepa- 
rately in  the  urethra  by  the  side  of  the  veru 
montanum. 

In  the  wild  boar  the  prostate  is  divided  into 
lobes,  is  very  compact  in  its  structure,  and 
forms  a  considerable  projection  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  urethra.  There  is  also  found  in 
this  animal  a  glandular  mass,  analogous  to  the 
prostate,  surrounding  the  muscular  portion  of 
die  urethra,  thickest  at  the  commencement 
of  this  canal,  and  surrounded  by  muscular 
fibres  coming  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  Mo&pedes  there  are  two  prostates,  situ- 
ated by  the  side  of  the  vesiculse ;  the  cavities 
of  these  are  large,  and  the  parenchyma  small 
in  quantitjT ;  they  are  covered  by  muscular 
fibres  coming  from  the  vesiculse  and  neck  of 
the  bladder ;  their  excretory  ducts  terminate 
by  man^  orifices  on  either  side  of  the  ducts  of 
the  vesiculse. 

The  rumnanit  have  also  two  prostates, 
precisely  similar  to  the  preceding.  They  are 
larger  in  the  ram  and  biill,  and  are  composed 
of  distinct  lobes,  each  containing  small  cells, 
which  communicate  with  a  large  central  ca^ 
vity ;  this  opens  by  a  duct  in  a  large  lacuna  of 
the  veru  montanum,  either  internal  to  or  be- 
hind the  vas  deferens.  In  the  stag^  axis,  and 
in^lo  they  are  smooth,  and  of  a  regularly 
oval  shape,  and  have  a  central  cavity  commu- 
nicating by  large  openings  with  smaller  cavi- 
ties ;  each  has  a  single  duct,  which  terminates 
generally  behind  the  corresponding  vas  de- 
ferens. The  only  difference  in  this  class  is  in 
r^ard  to  size  ;  for  in  the  chamois  each  is  as 
large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  and  contains  a  propor- 
tionably  large  cavity;  so  that  it  has  been 
occasionally  mistaken  for  a  reservoir  of  semi- 
nal fluid.  In  the  seal,  amongst  the  quadri" 
remes^  it  resembles  that  of  the  otter.  In 
the  ceiacea  there  is  a  large  glandular  mass, 
covering  a  lar^  portion  of  the  first  part  of  the 
urethra,  especially  at  the  upper  part,  covered 
by  a  strong  muscle.  When  a  section  is  made, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  large  cells ;  its  ducts 
open  separately  by  numerous  orifices  on  the 
urethra. 

VOL.  IT. 


In  the  marsupial  sub-class,  as  in  the  kanga- 
roo, the  prostate  is  found  surrounding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  urethra,  of  lai]gc  size,  and 
conical  in  shape,  with  base  behind,  apex  in 
front ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  musculo- 
membranous  capsule.  It  exceeds  m  diameter 
the  contracted  bladder,  and  is  made  up  of 
tubes  ramifying  perpendicularly  to  the  urethra, 
which  subdividing  terminate  m  minute  coeca 
upon  the  surface  of  the  gland.  It  presents  a 
similar  arrangement  in  the  opossum;  whilst 
in  the  wombat  its  existence  is  doubtful. 

Cams  has  described  in  birds  a  dilatation  of 
the  vas  deferens,  a  rudimentary  vesicula  semi- 
nalis,  and  a  small  gland  like  a  prostate  near 
the  termination  of  the  vas  deferens.  This  is  not 
admitted  by  Owen.  In  the  onMorynchus 
paradoxus  we  find  two  round  glandular  bodies 
representing  Cowper's  glands,  but  which  may 
be  fairly  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  prostate. 

Amongst  amphibious  reptiles,  glands  ana^ 
logons  to  the  prostate,  or  Cowper's  glands, 
are  found.  In  tne  salamander  they  are  com- 
posed of  two  lobes ;  one  placed  horizontally, 
and  the  other  vertically ;  the  former,  in  the 
common  salamander  is  heart-shaped,  with  the 
point  behind ;  and  in  its  centre  a  fissure  is 
seen.  The  vertical  lobe  is  raised  obliquely 
towards  the  dorsal  aspect,  so  that  an  interval 
is  left  between  them  for  the  passage  of  the 
kidneys  ;  a  muscle  separates  the  two. 

In  the  black  salamander,  each  gland  is  com- 
posed of  two  lobes.  In  the  Tritons  the  part 
of  the  prostate  which  corresponds  with  the 
inferior  lobe  is  still  more  complicated;  it  forms 
the  wall  of  the  vestibulum  in  the  shape  of  a 
cup.  Besides  this,  there  are  two  pelvic  pros- 
tates corresponding  to  the  vertical  lobe  of  the 
vestibular  prostate  of  the  salamander ;  they 
occupy  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  vestibule  and 
the  pelvis,  and  each  is  subdivided  into  two 
lobes.  Their  excretory  ducts  open  in  the 
mesian  line  of  the  furthest  point  of  the  vesti- 
bule. The  Tritons  have  a  third  prostate  occu- 
pying a  large  portion  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
under  the  pentonseum.  In  structure  they  re- 
semble those  of  the  hedgehog. —  (Cuvier.) 

BiBuoGRAPHT. — NATURAL  Strccturb.  —  See 
anatomical  works  in  general.  JHuUer,  De  penitiori 
Glandulanun  Structura,  1830. 

Physiology. — For  the  omnions  of  the  ancients 
on  this  subject  see  Holler's  Elementa  Physiologin, 
voL  7.,  and  the  opinions  of  modem  physiologists  are 
set  forth  in  the  works  of  physiology  generally.  Gw- 
per,  Glandularum  qoarundam  nuper  detectarum, 
1702. 

CoMPARATivK  Anatomy. — See  voL  8.  of  Cuma's 
Lecons  d'Anatomie  Compart  Lectures  on  Compa- 
rative  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  Grant,  in  the  Lancet,  and 
Lectures  on  Ck)mparative  Anatomy  by  Rymer  Jones, 
See  also  various  articles  by  Professor  Owen  on  Com- 
parative  Anatomy  in  tkis  Cyclopaedia.  Owen*s 
Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
JnvertebrtOa,  1843.  TFoffner's  Elements  of  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  trans- 
lated by  Tulk,  1845. 

Development. — Ackerjnan,  Infantis  Androgyni 
Historica,  J^na,  1805.  Meckel,  Abhandlungen 
au8  der  menschl.  und  vergL  Anatomic,  1806.  TmoUs^ 
man,  Der  Kopflosen  Missgeburten,  1819.  MilUer, 
Bildnngeschichte  der  GenitaUen,  1880,  and  Archly. 
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1847.  Bathkej  Abhandl.  nnd  BeitrSge,  1880. 
Valenim,  Entwickelongsgeschichte,  Berlin,  1835. 
JSaeTf  Entwickelimgsgeschichte,  1837.  Coite^  £m- 
biyogenie  compar^  1837.  Bischoff,  Entwicke- 
bingsgeschichte  der  Sttugetlnere  tind  des  Menschen, 
1842.  Weber,  Zusiltze  zur  Lehre  vom  Baue  der 
Geschlechtsorgane,  Leipsig,  1846. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Bonetus,  Sepulcliretum,1700. 
MargoffnVs  De  Sedibos  et  Cauais  Morborum,  1760. 
Hunter  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  1788,  2d  edition. 
BailMe'a  Morbid  Anatomy,  1793.  Home,  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  1811. 
WlUon  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  1821. 
HowMp  on  Diseases  afiecting  Urinair  Organs,  1823. 
Lattemand,  Observations  surles  MalacUes  des  Organes 
Genito-Urinaires,  1825-27.  Amussat,  Lemons  sur  les 
Retentions  d'Urine  Caus^  &c  &c.,  1832.  Gttthrie 
on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland,  1834.  Mercier.  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  Maladies  de  la  Prostate  des  Yieillards, 
1836.  Cargweirs  Pathological  Anatomy,  1833-38. 
Crmue^s  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  ii,  Boston,  1839. 
Cotdgon,  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland, 
1840.  Civiale,  Maladies  des  Organes  Genito-Uri- 
naires, 1841.  Sir  Benjamin  BrotUe  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Urinary  Organs,  3d  ed.  1842.  Bokitanski, 
Handbuch  der  Patholog.  Anatomie,  1844.  Gtw 
on  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  1845.  Engd, 
Entwurf  einer  Pathologisch  Anatomischen  Propll- 
deutik.  1845.     Wahhe  on  Cancer. 

Concretions  and  Calcull — Miarcet,  An  Essay 
on  the  Chemical  History  and  Medical  Treatment 
of  Calculous  Disorders,  2d  edition,  1819.  Pnmt, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
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(John  Adams.) 

PROTEIN,  (from  irpwrc^,  I  am  first,)  is 
the  name  given  by  its  discoverer,  Mulder,  to  a 
chemical  substance  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance ;  since  it  appears  to  form  the  basis 
of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  bodies  of 
all  animals. 

When  pure  JSbrm,  of  which  animal  flesh  or 
muscle  chiefly  consists,  is  analysed,  it  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  C^^  Hgj  N^  Oj,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
Albumen,  whether  obtaiued  from  tne  serum  of 
the  blood,  white  of  egg,  or  any  of  the  albumi- 
nous tissues  of  the  body,  is  found  also  to  con- 
sist of  C40  Hgj  Ng  ()j^  and  a  little  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  Casein,  too,  or  the  curd  of 
milk,  yields  on  analysis  C^^H^j  N^O^,  and 
a  little  sulphur,  differing  from  the  others  in  not 
containing  any  phosphorus.  Hence  it  appears 
that  fibrin,  albumen,  and  casein,  are,  chemically 
speaking,  almost  identically  the  same  ;  and 
tnat  if  we  were  enabled  to  separate  from 
each  the  minute  portion  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, we  should  obtain  a  compound  in 
every  case  the  same.  Such  a  substance  is 
protein  ;  so  called  from  its  being  the  initial 
letter,  as  it  were,  of  all  this  class  of  organic 
principles. 

I  snail  first  describe  it  as  obtained  artifi- 
cially, together  with  the  changes  produced 


upon  it  by  reagents,  and  afterwards  speak  of 
its  more  common  natural  modifications,  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  building  up  the 
fabric  of  organic  beings. 

Protein  is  most  r^ily  obtained  from  the 
white  of  egg,  which,  as  is  well  known,  consists 
of  a  solution  of  nearly  pure  albumen,  contained 
in  a  delicate  network  of  cellular  membrane. 
Thb  substance  should  be  well  beaten  up,  in 
order  to  break  the  minute  cells  in  which  the 
albumen  is  lodged,  mixed  with  about  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  and  filtered  through  a  linen 
cloth  to  separate  the  cellular  matter,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water ;  or  it  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  until  this  has  subsided  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  when  the  clear  liquid  may  be  poured 
off,  or  removed  by  means  of  a  syphon.  The 
solution  should  then  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  a  water  bath,  the  residue  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  and  washed  successively  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which 
means  it  is  purified  from  extractive  matters, 
fat,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  other  salts  with 
which  it  IS  associated.  The  pure  albumen  thus 
obtained  is  digested  for  several  hours  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  at  a  temperature  of 
fi-om  120°  to  130°  ;  it  readily  dissolves  in  the 
alkaline  solution,  and  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus are  gradually  separated,  forming  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium,  and  phosphate  of  potash. 
Acetic  acid  is  now  added  in  very  slight  excess, 
when  the  protein  separates  in  the  form  of 
a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  when 
washed  with  water  until  all  soluble  matter  is 
removed,  and  dried  at  212°,  is  pure  protein. 
In  order  to  asertain,  however,  whether  the 
whole  of  the  sulphur  is  removed,  a  small  quan- 
tity should  be  dissolved  in  potash,  and  some 
of  the  solution  boiled  in  two  test  tubes,  to  one 
of  which  a  drop  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  is  added.  They  will  both  become  rather 
brown,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
protein;  but  if  any  sulphur  is  present,  the 
portion  to  which  the  lead  had  been  added  will 
become,  after  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  much 
darker  in  colour  than  the  other,  owing  to  the 
formatiou  of  sulphuret  of  lead. 

Protein,  when  dry,  is  a  hard,  semitransparent 
brownish  yellow  substance,  having  a  good  deal 
the  appearance  of  amber.  It  is  witnout  taste  or 
smell,  and  when  exposed  to  damp  air  rapidly 
absorbs  moisture,  which  may  be  expelled  by 
heating  it  to  about  220°.  When  fiirther  heated 
it  melts,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
begins  to  decompose,  leaving  a  residue  of  char- 
coal, which,  if  ignited  for  some  little  time  in 
the  air,  bums  completely  away,  leaving  scarcely 
a  trace  of  incombustible  ash.  Protein  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  it  appears 
to  combine  with  most  of  the  mineral  acids, 
forming  compounds  which  may  be  considered 
neutral,  some  of  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
though  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 
Tribasic  phosphoric,  and  acetic  acids,  how- 
ever, do  not  reprecipitate  it  when  added  in 
excess.  It  combines  also  with  the  alkalies, 
giving  rise  to  soluble  compounds,  from  which 
the  protein  may  be  again  separated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  acid.  It  may  be  thrown  down  in  an 
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nsoluble  fonn  from  any  of  its  acid  solutions 
bj.tJie  feiTocjanide  and  ferridcyanideofpotas- 
smm,  which  are  among  the  most  delicate  tests 
for  it ;  also,  by  absolute  alcohol,  tannin,  many 
of  the  metallic  salts,  and  by  carefully  neutral- 
izing with  an  alkali. 

JMtojnde  of  protein,  —  Though  protein  may 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  insoluble  in  water, 
it  may  by  prolonged  ebullition  with  ac- 
cess of  air  be  rendered  completely  soluble. 
This  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  soluble 
oxide  of  protdn,  represented  by  the  formula 
^4<i  H,,  Nj  0. 5  +  HO,  containing  three 
addttional  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  which 
Mulder  has  called  trUoxide  oj  protehi.  This 
interesting  compound  may  be  more  easily 
prepared  from  the  chlorite  of  protein  ^which  I 
shall  presently  describe)  by  the  adaition  of 
ammonia ;  the  muriate  of  ammonia  which  is 
formed  at  the  same  time  being  afterwards 
separated  by  washing  with  alcohol. 

Tritoxide  of  protein  has,  when  dry,  veiy 
much  the  same  appearance  as  protein ;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  completely  so  in  ether.  It  dis- 
solves in  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and 
the  alkalies,  but  is  precipitated  from  its  solution 
in  water  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  tannin,  and 
several  mc^lic  salts,  forming  compounds  with 
their  oxides,  having  for  tlie  most  part  the 
formula  (C^^,  H,.  N^  O,,  +  MO)  +  (C^^ 
Ha»  N^  O,,  +  HO).  With  nitnc  acid  it 
braaves  like  protein,  becoming  yellow,  and 
forming  xanthoproteic  add.  Water  in  which 
meat  has  been  boiled,  as  broth,  soup,  &c., 
owes  its  nourishing  properties  mainly  to  the 
tritoxide  of  protein  which  is  formed  during 
drallition  ;  and  according  to  Mulder,  both  this 
and  the  binoxide  are  formed  in  meat  during  the 
process  of  roasting. 

BhuKtide  of  protein, —  The  other  compound 
of  protein  and  oxygen  just  alluded  to,  called 
by  Mulder  the  bintunde,  consists  of  C.q  Hg^ 
Nj  O.^  or  the  elements  of  protein  plus  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen.  Both  this  and  the  tri- 
toxide exist  ready  formed  in  the  buffy  coat  of 
the  blood,  which,  according  to  Mulder,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  these  two  oxides.  Binoxide  of 
protein  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  fibrin  in 
water  for  many  hours,  when  the  protein  gra- 
dually combines  with  at  first  two,  and  even- 
tually three  equivalents  of  oxygen,  becoming 
successively  binoxide,  and  ([if  the  ebullition  is 
continued  lon^  enough)  tntoxide ;  the  latter 
dissolves  as  it  is  formed,  and  may  be  separated 
fit>m  the  insoluble  binoxide  by  washing  with 
water.  This  process  is,  however,  tedious,  and 
it  is  more  readily  obtained  firom  hair,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  hfur  should  be  freed 
from  grease  by  washing  with  ether,  and  dis- 
solved in  rather  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  not  ex- 
ceeding 120^  or  130°.  A  mixed  solution  of 
protein  and  its  binoxide  is  in  this  way  obtained, 
nrom  which  the  protein  is  first  separated  by 
neutralizing  the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  and 
after  filtration  the  binoxide  is  precipitated  by 
the  further  addition  of  a  decided  excess  of  acid. 
It  appears  as  a  yellowish  flocculent  precipitate. 


and  when  washed  and  dried  has  a  dark  resin- 
like appearance. 

Bouchardat  obtained  a  substance  by  digest- 
ing moist  fibrin  in  water  acidified  with  one  or 
two-thousandth  of  its  weight  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  which  it  gradually  dissolved,  which  he 
called  Munanoie;  it  has  since  been  prepared 
and  analysed  by  Mulder,  who  considers  it  to 
be  identical  with  binoxide  of  protein;  but 
Liebig,  who  has  recently  exammed  it,  says 
that  it  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  sulphur, 
and  consequently  that  it  is  not  pure  binoxide 
of  protein.  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in  most  of  the 
dilute  acids,  and  in  solutions  of  potash  and 
ammonia;  it  is  precipitated  fi'om  its  acid  solu- 
tions by  ferrocyanide  and  ferridcyanide  of  po- 
tassium, and  several  other  metallic  salts.  Nitric 
acid  decomposes  it,  forming  xanthoproteic 
acid,  but  the  yellow  colour  produced  by  it  is 
less  intense  than  that  obtained  with  protein. 

These  oxides  of  protein  possess  considerable 
physiological  interest,  firom  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  contained  in  the  blood,  in  small 
quantity  during  health,  but  much  more  abun- 
dantly m  some  forms  of  disease.  It  is  probable 
that  they  are  formed  during  every  act  of  respi- 
ration by  the  action  of  the  inspired  oxygen  on 
the  globules  or  fibrinous  matter  of  the  blood  ; 
and  Mulder  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  through 
their  instrumentality  that  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  is  conveyed  to  the  capillaries,  there  to 
be  employed  in  effecting  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  substance  of  the  body.  During  fever, 
when  respiration  goes  on  with  more  than 
ordinary  rapidity,  these  oxides  are  formed  in 
much  larger  quantity ;  hence  the  buffy  coat  of 
diseased  blood,  which  was  formerly  considered 
to  be  merely  fibrin,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
oxidized  protein ;  and  pus,  false  membranes, 
and  other  morbid  products  contain  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity. 

Mulder  has  recently  obtained  a  third  oxide 
of  protein,  represented  by  the  formula  C^^ 
H31  Nj  0^0  or  protein  plus  eight  equiva- 
lents of  oxyeen.  As  it  has  not,  however,  been 
found  to  exist  naturally  in  the  animal  body,  it 
is  inferior  in  point  of  interest  to  the  other 
two.  Like  the  tritoxide  it  is  soluble,  and  is 
obtained  by  boiling  glutin  or  yeast  for  a  length 
of  time  in  water. 

By  the  action  of  chemical  reagents  on  pro- 
tein a  multitude  of  new  compounds  are  formed, 
most  of  which  have  been  only  imperfectly 
examined,  and  indeed  possess  but  little  real 
interest.  I  will  describe  a  few  of  the  most 
important. 

Protein  and  chlorine,  —  When  a  current  of 
chlorine  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  albu- 
men, or  any  of  the  other  modifications  of  pro* 
tein,  a  substance  b  produced,  containing  C^^ 
H31  N5  Oi5  Cl^,  which  Mulder  considers  to 
be  a  chlorite  of  protein,  (C^^  Hg^  N^  Oj,  + 
CI  O3).  It  appears  to  be  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  three  equivalents  of  water  ;  three 
equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  of 
chlorous  acid  being  simultaneously  produced, 
the  latter  uniting  with  the  protein.  It  sepa- 
rates as  a  snow-white  flaky  precipitate,  and 
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when  dried,  is  hard,  seroitransparent^and  nearly 
colourless.  This  substance  is  sometimes  called 
chhroproteic  acid,  since  it  is  found  to  combine 
without  decomposition  with  several  metallic 
oxides.  When  treated  with  ammonia, however, 
it  is  decomposed,  nitrogen  gas  is  given  off,  and 
tritoxide  of  protein  is  formed,  together  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  combines  with  the 
excess  of  ammonia.  This  is  the  most  conve- 
nient way  of  preparing  the  tritoxide,  as  it  is 
easily  separated  n'om  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
by  washmg  with  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  in- 
soluble. 

Protein  and  miric  add.  —  By  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  protein  compounds,  oxalic  acid, 
ammonia,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  together  with 
a  new  compound  called  Xanthoproteic  acid, 
are  obtained ;  which  latter,  being  insoluble,  is 
readily  purified  by  washing  with  water.  Xan- 
thoproteic acid  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
from  which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name : 
it  reddens  litmus,  is  uncrystallizabie,  tasteless, 
and,  when  strongly  heated,  does  not  melt,  but 
is  decomposed,  giving  off*  the  smell  of  burnt 
feathers.  It  is  soluble  in  strong  acids,  and 
when  water  is  added  to  the  solution,  a  precipi- 
tate, containing  both  the  acids  in  a  loose  state 
of  combination,  is  thrown  down.  It  forms 
with  metallic  oxides  true  salts,  most  of  which 
are  of  a  deep  orange>colour,  and  insoluble  in 
water ;  the  alkaline  xanthoproteates,  however, 
are  soluble.  It  is  bibasic,  and  consists  of  C, . 
H«4  N4  O  1,  +  2  HO.  The  troublesome  and 
indelible  stain  which  nitric  acid  causes  when 
dropped  on  the  skin  is  owing  to  the  formation 
of  this  substance. 

Protein  and  sulphuric  acid,  —  When  protein 
is  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a 
white  insoluble  compound,  called  bv  Mulder 
ntlphoproteic  add,  containing  C.^,  H,.,  N^, 
Oi»,  +  S03.  To  purify  it,  it  should  be 
wasned  with  cold  water  as  long  as  th^  wash- 
ings give  a  precipitate  with  baryta  water:  when 
dry,  it  is  nard,  tough,  semitransparent,  and 
nearly  colourless  ;  it  forms  with  alkalies,  so- 
luble, and  with  the  other  oxides,  insoluble. 

There  is  another  compound  of  protein  and 
sulphuric  acid,  called  by  mwXder  tulphobiproteic 
add,  which  is  formed  when  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  protein 
in  acetic  acid :  it  appears  to  consist  of  two 
equivalents  of  protein,  two  of  water,  and  one 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C^o  H..  N,^  0.^+2H0+  SO  . 
If  a  protein  compound  be  heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  it  becomes  purple,  but  the  colour 
disappears  on  dilution  with  water. 

Protdn  and  hydrochloric  acid,  —  Concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  slowly  dissolves  pro- 
tein even  at  common  temperatures,  and  still 
more  readily  when  gently  warmed :  the  solu- 
tion is  at  first  yellowish,  but  if  the  air  is  not 
excluded,  the  colour  soon  changes  to  a  deep 
blue  or  purple.  The  appearance  of  this  blue 
colour  is  one  of  the  most  striking  tests  for 
protein  and  its  modifications,  fibrin,  albumen, 
and  casein,  as  it  is  produced  in  them  all  by 
hydrochloric  acid.    When  allowed  to  boil,  if 


the  acid  is  strong,  a  black  substance  similar 
to  ulmic  acid  is  formed,  together  with  muriate 
of  ammonia. 

Protein  and  potash,  —  The  action  of  potash 
on  protein  possesses  considerable  interest. 
When  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
alkali,  in  the  cold,  it  readily  dissolves,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mulder,  a  little  ammonia  is  always 
given  off*,  however  dilute  the  alkaline  solution 
may  be.  When  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of 
potash  it  is  completely  decomposed  ;  ammonia, 
carbonic,  and  formic  acids  are  formed,  together 
with  three  new  compounds,  which  have  been 
caXXed  leudn,  protid,  erythroprotid.  To  obtain 
these  substances  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  fol- 
lowing process  may  be  adopted.  The  protein 
compound  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potash  as 
long  as  any  ammonia  is  given  off*,  and  then 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  disen- 
gages the  carbonic  acid  and  combines  with  the 
excess  of  potash:  the  solution  is  then  eva^ 
porated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  by  which 
means  the  greater  part  of  the  formic  acid  is 
volatilized.  The  organic  compounds  are  then 
separated  from  the  sulphate  of  potash  by  re- 
peated boiling  in  alcohol,  in  which  thev  are  all 
more  or  less  soluble.  On  cooling,  the  alco- 
holic solution  deposits  the  ery  throprotid,  which 
is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  nearly  in- 
soluble in  cold  alcohol.  When  left  for  a  short 
time  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  leudn 
crystallizes  out,  and  the  liquid  then  contains 
only  protid,  with  a  trace  of  erythroprotid,  and 
a  little  formiate  of  potash. 

Erythrojirotid,  wnen  pure,  is  of  a  fine  red 
colour ;  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in 
water,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  of 
a  rose  red  colour,  by  many  of  the  metallic 
salts,  as  those  of  silver,  mercury,  and  lead : 
it  is  thrown  down  also  by  tannic  acid.  When 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
through  its  aqueous  solution,  it  gradually  be- 
comes colourless ;  but  if  the  solution,  thus 
treated,  be  kept  in  vacuo  a  short  time,  the 
colour  returns.  The  formula  of  erythroprotid 
isC,,  H    NO.. 

Protid  (C,  3  H^  NO^)  may  be  separated 
fi-om  the  impure  alcoholic  solution  by  diluting 
with  water,  and  precipitating  with  subacetate 
of  lead,  which  throws  down  protid,  but  not 
erythroprotid,  which  latter  is  also  present  in 
small  quantity.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
with  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  the  solution  is  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated, after  which  the  protid  is  left  in  a  state  of 
purity.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  amor- 
phous, and,  when  drj%  verj'  brittle.  It  differs 
from  erythroprotid  m  not  being  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  any  of  the  metallic  salts 
except  basic  acetate  of  lead;  while  erythro- 
protid is  not  affected  by  that  reagent :  conse- 
auently  if  the  two  exist  together  in  solution, 
be  erythroprotid  may  be  thrown  down  by  the 
neutral  acetate,  and  the  protid  by  the  basic 
salt. 

Leudn,  which  gradually  separates  when  the 
fdcoholic  solution  is  concentrated,  is  a  crystal- 
line substance  closely  resembling  chloresterine 
in  appearance:  it  consists  of  C,.  H,,  NO^. 
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It  is  tolerably  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
quite  insoluble  in  ether ;  and  when  heated  to 
about  340°  it  sublimes  without  decomposition. 
When  treated  with  nitric  add,  a  crystalline 
mtroleucic  acid  is  formed,  consisting  of  C.- 
^x^  NO^  +  NO^  +  HO. 

2Equivts.ErythroprotidC,,Hj^N,    O^^' 
2  ^     ..  ^      

2 

4 
2 

1 


Protid  ....c;;h;;n;  o; 

Leudn C,^  H,^  N,  O, 

Ammonia  . .  Hj^  N^ 

Carbonic  acid  C,  O^    ^  = « 

Formic  acid    C,    H  O 


Mulder  has  attempted  to  explain  bv  the  foU 
lowing  equation  how  the  elements  of  protein 
may  dispose  themselves,  in  order  to  produce 
the  compounds  just  described. 


2  Equivts.  Protein  . .  C,o  H.,  N^^  O,. 
9        „       Water  ...  H^  O. 


C,oH,j  NjoOgj 


^•o  H,i  N,^,  O3, 


Equations  of  this  kind,  though  sometimes  of 
great  sendee  in  simplifying  complicated  chemi* 
cal  changes,  are  always  to  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  r^resenting  potgihilUies,  and  should 
not  be  adopted  without  great  caution ;  much 
mischief  has  indeed  already  been  done  from  the 
too  ready  credence  in  the  truth  of  hypotheses 
which  have  thus  been  made  to  apbesir  simple 
and  striking,  though  really  in  the  highest  degree 
at  variance  with  what  further  research  has 
proved  to  be  the  truth. 

The  action  of  potash  on  protein  and  its  com- 
pounds derives  additional  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  gelatinous  tissues  of  the  body 
are  formed  from  protein  compounds,  a  problem 
at  present  very  &r  from  being  satisfactorily 
solved.  Both  protid  and  erythroprotid  are 
somewhat  similar  in  composition  to  chondrin 
and  glutin  ;  and  leudn,  which  Mulder  considers 
to  be  actually  a  constituent  of  protein,  may  be 
obtained  also  from  gdatine,  clearly  showing 
some  connection  to  exist  between  the  protdn 
and  gelatine  compounds  :  moreover  we  find 
the  gelatinous  tissues  formed  in  the  herbivora, 
tho^h  not  a  trace  of  any  analogous  substance 
can  be  detected  in  their  food.  These  circum- 
stances tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chondrin 
and  glutin  of  the  herbivora  at  least,  are  in  some 
way  derived  from  the  proteinaceous  matters  of 
the  food,  and  Mulder  has  suggested  that  it  may 
be  owing  to  a  change  produced  by  the  free 
aftali  of  the  serum,  not  unlike  that  which  I 
have  described  as  the  effect  of  the  action  of 
potash  on  the  protein  compounds.  Glutin  con- 

sist8,accordingto  that  chemist,  of  Cj  3  H  JO  N, 
O3,  and  it  is  easv  to  represent  by  a  chemical 
equation  how  such  a  compound  ma^  be  formed 
from  dther  protid  or  erythroprotid.  When 
these  latter  substances  are  formed  in  the  labo- 
ratory by  the  decomposition  of  protein  by 
potash,  it  is  probable  that  two  equivalents  of 
ammonia  are  at  the  same  time  produced  ;  and 
we  may  concdve  that  in  the  living  body  the 
dements  which,  when  not  so  circumstanced, 
unite  to  form  ammonia,  remain  combined  with 
those  of  protid  and  erythroprotid ;  in  that  case 
we  should  have  compounds  containing  protid 
piut  ammonia,  C,,  H,  NO^  -f  NH,  =  C^, 
H,  *  N,  O. :  and  erythroprotid  plus  ammonia, 
C..H.N6,  +  Nrf,  =  6,,H,.  N,  O,.  If 
now  we  suppose  that  these  two  hypothetical 


substances,  C,,  H,.  N,  O^  and  C,,  H^, 
N,  Og  become  united,  the  one  to  three  equiva- 
lents, and  the  other  with  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen,  a  supply  of  which  is  always  present  in 
the  arteries,  we  should  have  in  the  case  of 
protid.  C^^  H,  N,  O,  or  C,.  H  N  O. 
+  2  HO ;  andm  that  of  erythroprotid  Ci ,  H. , 
N,  O.  or  C, ,  Hjo  N  O.  +  HO,  so  that  m 
both  cases  dutin  mi^htoe  K>rmed.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  highly  ingenious  and  interesting,  though 
the  probability  of  its  correctness  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  ndther  leu- 
dn, protid,  nor  erythroprotid,  have  yet  been 
detected  in  the  animal  organism  ;  and  more- 
over it  is  uncertain  whether  the  alkaline  re- 
action of  the  blood  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
free  alkali,  or  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
natural  modifications  of  protein,  which  we  find 
composing  the  chief  bulk  of  the  bodies  of 
animals,  viz.  Jibrtn^  eUbvmen,  and  casein. 

Fibrin.  —  This  is  a  substance  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  animal  economy,  since  it  is 
the  materid  of  which  the  solid  framework  of 
the  muscles  and  some  other  tissues  mdnly 
consist ;  and  it  is  also  found  dissolved  in  the 
blood,  from  which  it  separates  spontaneously 
after  removd  from  the  body,  forming  the  clot 
or  crassamentum.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  proportion  of  fibnn  in  several 
animal  products. 

100  parts  FiMne. 

Blood  of  the  hog  contain  0*46 

„  ox     0-37 

„  sheep    0'30 

Beef  (muscle  of) 20*0 


Veal 
Mutton      „ 
Pork 

Chicken     „ 
Cod 

Haddock    „ 
Sole           „ 
Calfs   sweetbread 
mus) 


(thy. 


19-0 
220 
19-0 
20-0 
140 
130 
150. 

8-0 


Including  a 
little  dbu- 
men. 


Fibrin  may  be  obtdned  from  lean  animd 
flesh  by  cutting  it  into  thin  slices  and  washing 
with  water  till  it  is  colourless ;  it  is,  however, 
impossible  to  obtain  it  pure  in  this  way,  as  it 
is  always  associated  witn  fiitty  matters,  nerves, 
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and  membrane.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity  from  the  blood,  in  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  exists  in  a  soluble  condition,  but 
remarkably  prone  to  assume  the  solid  form  as 
soon  as  removed  from  the  body.  The  blood,  as 
soon  as  drawn,  should  be  rapidly  beaten  up 
with  a  bundle  of  wires  or  twigs,  to  which  the 
fibrin  attaches  itself  in  the  form  of  solid  amor- 
phous filaments,  coloured  red  by  a  quantity  of 
the  globules  entangled  in  its  pores  during  the 
coa^lation  ;  these  latter  may  be  removed  by 
placing  the  coagulum  in  a  piece  of  linen  cloth, 
and  washing  with  a  stream  of  cold  water  until 
all  colour  disappears.  It  still  contains  fatty 
matters,  inorganic  salts,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  all  which  may  be  removed 
by  drying  on  a  chloride  of  calcmm  bath  at  a 
temperature  of  about  250^  pounding  the  hard 
mass  in  a  mortar,  washing  with  alcohol,  ether, 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lastly,  mace- 
rating in  water  until  all  soluble  matter  is  dis- 
ftolvc^  out,  when  it  should  be  again  thoroughlv 
dried.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  hard,  brittle,  and,  when  perfectly  free 
from  fat,  transparent.  It  is  tasteless,  and  inso- 
luble in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water ;  but  in  the 
latter  it  softens,  swells  up,  and  reassumes  the 
appearance  it  had  previous  to  desiccation. 
Though  insoluble  in  both  hot  and  cold  water, 
it  is  converted  by  prolonged  boiling,  first 
into  binoxide  and  eventually  into  tritoxide 
of  protein,  which  latter  is  soluble  in  water. 
Most  of  the  acids,  when  in  a  concentrated  state, 
cause  fibrin  to  swell  up  and  assume  a  gela- 
tinous appearance.  It  was  observed  by  Scherer 
that  when  moist  fibrin  is  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  oxygen,  it  has  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing and  retaining  a  portion  of  the  gas  ;  an 
effect  no  doubt  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  oxides  of  protein :  it  is 
probable  that  a  portion  of  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  undergoes  a  similar  change,  since  these 
oxides  are  always  present  in  arterial  blood  both 
in  health  and  disease,  especially  in  some  forms 
of  fever,  when,  by  an  accelerated  respiration,  a 
larger  amount  of  oxygen  is  introduced  into 
the  system. 

Fwrin  and  sulphuric  add, — With  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  dry  fibrin  becomes  yellowish  and 
gelatinous,  considerable  heat  being  at  the  same 
time  evolved,  sufiicient  indeed,  provided  the 
quantity  be  large,  to  cause  complete  decompo- 
sition, when  it  blackens,  and  sulphurous  acid  is 
given  off.  When  water  is  added,  the  gelatinous 
mass  contracts  suddenly  in  bulk,  and  the  white 
curdy  matter  thus  obtained  consists  chiefly  of 
sulphoproteic  acid,  already  described. 

F/Arin  and  nitric  acid,  —  Fibrin  behaves 
with  nitric  acid  in  a  similar  manner  to  protein, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  xanthoproteic 
acid. 

Fibrin  and  acetic  acid, — When  treated  with 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  it  almost  immediately 
becomes  gelatinous,  and  if  water  be  added  and 
the  mixture  wanned,  it  readily  dissolves,  espe- 
cially if  the  fibrin  be  obtained  from  a  voung 
animal :  this  solution  when  evaporated  leaves 
the  fibrin  with  precisely  the  same  properties 
which  it  had  previous  to  dissolution.     If  an- 


other acid,  as  the  sulphuric,  be  added  to  the 
acetic  solution,  it  combines  with  the  protein, 
forming  generally  an  insoluble  compound,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphobiproteic  acid.  If  the 
acetic  acid  solution  be  neutralized  with  potash, 
the  fibrin  is  precipitated,  but  is  redissolved  if 
the  alkali  be  added  in  excess. 

FVnin  and  hydrochloric  acid, — When  treat- 
ed with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  fibrin  be- 
comes gelatinous,  and  gradually  dissolves,  ^ving 
the  solution  a  beautifiil  blue  colour,  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  protein  compounds :  if 
this  solution  be  diluted  with  water,  a  white 

Krecipitate  appears,  which  is  a  compound  ef 
ydrochloric  acid  and  protein.  When  the  acid 
is  very  dilute  it  has  the  property  of  gradually 
dissolving  fibrin  ;  and  as  a  trace  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  probable  that  its  solvent  action 
tends  to  assist  materially  in  the  process  of 
digestion.  Bouchardat  says  that  water  con- 
taining only  one  two-thousandth  of  its  weight 
of  hydrochloric  acid  causes  moist  fibrin  to 
become  gelatinous,  and  eventually  to  dissolve, 
leaving  only  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  mat- 
ter, which  he  calls  epidermose:  the  soluble 
portion  he  has  called  albuminose,  but  Mulder 
considers  it  binoxide  of  protein,  which  asser- 
tion, however,  has  recently  been  contradicted 
by  Liebig. 

Fibrin  and  potash. — Fibrin  dissolves  rea- 
dily in  a  solution  of  potash,  even  when  very 
dilute.  If  the  solution  be  gently  heated,  the 
fibrin  is  gradually  decomposed,  the  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  being  removed,  and  protein 
remains  combined  with  the  potash,  from  which 
it  may  be  separated  by  neutralizinewith  acetic 
acid.  Ammonia  behaves  in  a  simuar  manner, 
but  its  action  is  much  less  rapid. 

Fibrin  readily  dissolves  in  the  gastric  juice, 
which  appears  to  owe  its  solvent  action  both 
to  the  organic  principle  pepsine,  and  also  to  a 
little  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach, 
which  is  derived  from  common  salt.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  artificially  by  an  infu- 
sion of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf,  to  which 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added. 

It  is  curious  that  the  presence  of  certain 
salts,  as  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  soda, 

Erevents  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  of  the 
lood  ;  and  even  when  coagulated,  provided  it 
be  still  moist,  it  is  again  dissolved  by  some 
saline  solutions,  as,  for  instance,  muriate  of 
ammonia.  Moreover,  M.  Denb  has  found  that 
if  moist  fibrin  be  digested  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash  containing  a  little  soda,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  100^,  it  becomes  gradu- 
ally converted  into  a  substance  in  almost  every 
respect  identical  with  albumen,  being  soluble 
hi  water,  and  coagulable  by  heat.  This  change 
is  most  readily  produced  when  the  fibrin  em- 
ployed has  been  obtained  from  venous  blood, 
by  allowing  it  to  coaeulate  spontaneously ; 
while  if  it  be  separated  by  agitation,  or  if  the 
blood  be  arterial,  it  scarcely  experiences  any 
alteration  in  the  saline  solution.  Changes  of 
this  kind,  of  the  several  modifications  of  pro- 
tein into  one  another,  are  constantly  occurring 
in  the  animal  economy,  and  the  great  similarity 
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of  their  composition  must  render  such  meta-  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 

roorphoses  comparatively  easy.  120^,  when  it  leaves  a  residue  of  pure  albumen. 
The  composition  of  fibrin  is  C^qq  Hg.^         Albumen  thus  prepared  is  brittle,  semitrans- 

^Ao  ^iso  ^^>  ^^  ten  equivalents  of  protem  parent,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  almost 

united  to  one  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  colourless.  Whenburntit  leaves  a  very  minute 

It  also  usually  contains  from  1*3  to  2*3  per  quantity  of  inorganic  residue,  which  seems  to 

cent,  of  inorganic  matter,  chiefly  phosphate  be^uite  free  from  alkali:  this  fact  is  important, 

and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  alkaline  salts.  as  it  tends  to  settle  a  question  which  has  been 

Airmen,  —  Thb  important  compound,  so  long  disputed,  viz.  whether  pure  albumen  is 

called  from  its  constituting  the  solia  matter  of  remy  soluble  in  water,  or  whether  its  solubility 

white  of  egg,  exists  in  two  conditions,  perfectly  is  due  to  the  free  alkali  with  which  it  is  usuall v 

distinct  in  physical  properties  from  each  other  ;  associated.     If  dry  albumen  be  digested  with 

the  one  soluble  and  miscible  with  water  in  all  water  in  a  moderately  warm  place  it  readily 

proportions,  as  it  is  found  in  the  serum  and  dissolves,  but  a  small  insoluble  residue  always 

white  of  egg ;  the  other  solid,  and  quite  inso-  remains.     According  to  Wurtz  a  solution  of 

luble  in  water,  as  in  white  of  egg  a(\er  boiling,  pure  albumen  begins  to  coagulate  when  heated 

The  solid  form  is  also  met  with,  in  a  some-  to  about  140° ;  but  if  it  be  perfectly  dry  it 

what  modified  condition,  in  the  albuminous  may  be  raised  to  280°  or  290°  without  losing 

tissues  of  the  body,  as  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  its  solubility.     It  appears  to  have  a  slightly 

D^es,  &c     The  proportion  of  albumen  con-  acid  reaction,  and  it  digested  at  a  gentle  heat, 

tained  in  some  of  the  animal  products  may  be  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  it  dis- 

seea  in  the  following  table.  places  the  carbonic  acid  and  combines  with  the 

,^^  .„  soda.     The  albumen  contained  in  white  of 

lOOparti.  Albumen,  eggsis  composed  of  C^ooH,,„N.  ^O^.^  SP, 

Blood  of  ox 18*6  or  ten  equivalents  of  protein  plus  one  equiva- 

„        hog    18*58  lent  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus;  while  that 

„         goat   •• 19*28  obtained  from  the  serum  contains  an  additional 

«         sheep 18-35  equivalent  of  sulphur,  or  C^p^  H.^^  N^^ 

East  India  isinglass  .*. 7*2  to  13*5  Oj^^  S^  P.  It  is  usually  associated  with  from 

Egg,  white  of  15*5  two  to  five  per  cent,  of  inorganic  salts. 

„     yoiko^ 17*47        The  appearances  presented  by  albumen  with 

Liver  of  ox,  parenchyma  of    20*  1 9  ref^ents  are  in  most  cases  very  similar  to  those 

Sweetbread  (thymus;  of  calf 14*0  of  protein,  which  I  have  already  described. 

Muscle  of  beef 2*2  and  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  has  the 

„        veal 3*2  characteristic  blue  colour.     Most  of  the  acids 

„        pork 2*6  precipitate  it  fi*om  its  solution,  but  this  is  not 

„        roedeer    2*3  the  case  with  tartaric,  acetic,  and  tribasic  phos- 

„        pigeon 4*5  phoric  acids.    Hence  nitric  acid  is  often  used 

„        chicken    3*0  to  detect  albumen  in  the  secretions.  Another 

„        carp 5*2  delicate  test  for  albumen  is  ferrocyanide  of 

^        trout    4*4  potassium,  which  gives  awhite  precipitate  even 

Brain 7*0  vnth  acid  solutions;  theferridcyanideofpotas- 

Optic  nerve  22*0  slum  gives  a  yellowish  precipitate.  The  appli- 
cation of  heat  is  also  a  good  test  for  this 
Albumen,  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  has  principle:  but  as  the  presence  of  free  alkali 
been  but  imperfectlv  examined.  It  may  be  tends  to  prevent  its  coagulation,  it  is  always  ad - 
prepared  by  the  following  process,  recently  visable  to  add  at  the  same  time  a  drop  or  two 
adopted  by  Wurtz.  A  quantity  of  white  of  of  nitric  acid,  when,  if  both  cause  a  precipitate, 
egg  b  well  beaten  up  with  about  twice  its  bulk  the  presence  of  albumen  may  be  considered 
orwater,andstraineid through  linen  to  separate  certain:  it  must  be  remembered  too  that  the 
the  cellular  membrane.  A  solution  of  subace-  presence  of  those  acids  which  do  not  precipi- 
tate of  lead  is  cautiously  added,  which  throws  tate  albumen,  such  as  the  tribasic  phosphoric, 
down  a  copious  precipitate ;  but  care  must  be  tartaric,  and  acetic,  also  interferes  with  its 
taken  to  avoid  adding  an  excess  of  the  prcci-  coagulation  by  heat.  Many  of  the  metallic 
pitant,  which  would  p^ly  redissolve  it.  The  salts,  when  added  to  albumen,  form  insoluble 
precipitate  should  be  well  washed,  and  while  precipitates,  which  are  in  most  cases  com  pounds 
suspended  in  water  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  of  albumen  with  the  acid  or  the  base  of  the 
passed  through  it :  the  liquid  soon  becomes  salt.  A  drop  of  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
firothy,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  albu-  mercury  will  thus  indicate  the  presence  of 
minate  of  lead  and  liberation  of  fi'ee  albumen,  albumen,  even  when  diluted  with  two  thousand 
carbonate  of  lead  being  precipitated.  The  solu-  times  its  weight  of  water;  and  this  property  of 
tion  of  albumen,  after  filtration,  generally  con-  forming  an  insoluble  compound  has  been  taken 
tains  a  trace  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  may  be  advantage  of  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poi- 
sa>arated  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  soning  with  the  bichloride,  when  the  white  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  warming  the  liquid  e^  has  been  found  of  great  service ;  the  white 
till  It  just  begins  to  coa^late,  when  the  wnole  ofone  egg  being  sufficient,  according  to  the 
ofthe  sulphuretoflead  IS  entangled  in  the  coa-  experiments  of  Peschier,  to  neutralize  the 
^ulum :  the  liquid,  which  after  another  filtration  effects  of  four  grains  of  the  poison.  Albumen 
is  clear  and  transparent,  should  be  cautiously  is  precipitated  firom  its  solutions  by  many 
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other  substances,  as  tannic  acid,  creosote,  al- 
cohol, and  ether;  and  its  coagulation  may 
also  be  effected  by  a  current  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity. When  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is 
cos^lated  by  the  free  acid  usually  present. 

The  curious  change  which  albumen  under- 
goes from  the  soluble  to  the  insoluble  condition 
is  but  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  is 
not  known  how  far  the  physical  state  of  that 
coagulated  by  heat  resembles  that  rendered 
insoluble  by  dcohol  and  the  other  precipitants. 
It  is  smd  that  if  an  eg^  be  smeared  with  oil 
immediately  after  it  is  laid,  and  afterwards  ex- 
posed to  heat,  the  coagulation  is  incomplete. 
Coagulated  white  of  ee^  readily  dissolves  in 
alkaline  solutions,  andis  reprecipitated  un- 
changed if  the  solution  be  supersaturated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  If  it  be  digested  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  120'^,  with  a  tolerably  strong 
alkaline  solution,  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
are  separated  from  the  protein;  but  if  the  alka- 
line solution  be  boiled,  further  decomposition 
takes  place ;  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  leucin, 
protid,  and  other  compounds  are  formed.  If 
the  alkaline  solution  in  which  white  of  egg  is 
boiled  be  rather  weak,  it  acquires,  after  some 
hours'  boiling,  a  smell  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  boiled  fowl.  Though  perfectly  insoluble 
after  coagulation,  both  in  cold  and  boiling 
water,  it  appears  to  dissolve  when  heated  under 
pressure  to  about  300°  with  that  liquid,  and 
the  solution  thus  formed  behaves  in  even*  re- 
spect similar  to  uncoagulated  albumen.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state  albumen  is 
extremely  prone  to  enter  into  putrefaction; 
but  if  dry  it  may  be  preserved  unchanged  for 
any  length  of  time.  If  boiled  for  several  hours 
in  water  it  is  converted  into  tritoxide  of  pro-* 
tein,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate 
stage  of  binoxide,  m  which  respect  it  differs 
from  fibrine. 

The  ready  convertibility  of  albumen  into  the 
other  protein  compounds,  as  well  as  into  many 
other  animal  tissues,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
phenomena  of  incubation ;  where  we  find  ail 
the  various  compounds  which  are  contained  in 
the  hatched  bira,  derived  more  or  less  directly 
from  this  substance,  which,  together  with  a 
yellow  oil  and  some  inorganic  salts,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  egg. 

Casein  is  the  (brm  in  which  protein  appears 
in  the  milk,  where  it  constitutes  the  chief 
source  of  nourishment  to  the  young  animal, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted,  not 
only  from  the  protein  it  contains,  which  is 
rea<lily  converted  into  fibrin  and  albumen,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  inorganic  salts,  espe- 
cially phosphate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  always 
associated.  The  proportion  of  casein  contained 
in  the  milk  of  different  animals  varies  consi- 
derablv;  and  a  still  more  striking  variation  is 
caused  by  the  food  of  the  animal,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table. 

100  parts.  Casein, 

Cow's  milk    4-48 

„      fed  on  hay 3*0 

„  „      turnips  3  0 

„  „      clover    4*0 


100  parts.  Casein, 

Cow's  milk      potatoes  and  hay,  3*3  to  5*1 

Ewe's  milk    4*5 

Goat's  milk  4*02 

Ass's  milk 1*82 

Woman's  milk 1*52 

Casein  is  scarcely  known  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute purity,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate it  entirely  from  inorganic  impurities :  these 
consist  chiefly  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  iron, 
combined  with  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  hy- 
drochloric acids.  The  purest  specimens  pre- 
pared by  Rochleder  left,  when  burnt,  only  0*3 
per  cent,  of  incombustible  ash ;  but  as  it  is 
generally  prepared  it  contains  considerably 
more,  sometimes  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  It 
appears  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  and  owes  its 
solubility  in  niilk  to  the  small  quantity  of 
potash  which  is  always  present.  The  best  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  casein  is  the  following.  A 
quantity  of  milk  is  first  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  a  water-bath,  and  the  dr^  residue,  reduced 
to  powder,  is  boiled  in  successive  portions  of 
ether  until  the  whole  of  the  fatty  matter  is  re- 
moved ;  the  impure  curd  should  then  be  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  the  soluble  part  sepa- 
rated by  digesting  in  water.  To  this  solution, 
after  filtration,  alcohol  is  added  to  throw  down 
the  casein,  which,  however,  is  often  still  con- 
taminated with  a  little  sugar  of  milk :  this  may 
be  removed  by  a^n  dissolving  in  water,  and 
once  more  precipitating  the  casein  by  alcohol. 
When  dry  it  resembles  albumen  very  much  in 
appearance,  and  its  behaviour  with  reagents  is 
in  most  cases  very  similar ;  it  differs  ftom  it 
chiefly  in  not  coagulating  when  heated,  and  it 
is  precipitated  by  all  the  acids,  but  redissolves 
in  an  excess  of  most  of  them.  Sulphuric  acid 
throws  down  a  compound  which  has  been 
called  sulphate  of  casein ;  this  precipitate  al- 
ways contains  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  it  is  only  by  repeatedly  dissolving 
it  in  an  alkaline  solution,  reprecipitating  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  well  washing  with 
boiling  water,  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity.  When  milk  or  a  solution  of  casein 
is  heated  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  thin 
skin  is  formed  on  the  suriace,  which,  if  re- 
moved, is  quickly  replaced  by  another;  thb 
substance  has  never  been  properly  examined ; 
but  as^  it  is  not  formed  unless  oxygen  is  pre- 
sent, it  is  probably  the  result  of  oxidation. 
Casein  is  precipitated  fit>m  its  solutions  by 
ferrocyanide  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium, 
provided  the  solution  is  not  alkaline,  and  still 
more  perfectly  if  a  little  acetic  acid  is  present. 
Lactic  acid  also  readily  coagulates  casein ;  but 
the  coagulation  appears  to  he  most  completely 
effected  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  the  young  animal,  an  action  due 
either  to  lactic  acid,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  to  the  presence  of  pepsine. 

Casein  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  animal 
fluids  besides  milk :  the  saliva,  the  bile,  pan- 
creatic juice,  and  perhaps  the  blood,  all  con- 
tain it  in  more  or  less  notable  quantity.  It 
affords  another  instance  of  the  admirable  adap- 
tability of  this  interesting  class  of  compounds 
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very  siiinlar  to  that  already  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  albumen :  in  the  mUk,  which  is 
tne  sole  food  on  which  the  young  of  most  ani- 
mals subsist,  no  other  protein  compound  has 
been  detected ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  become 
the  food  of  the  young  animal  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  nourish,  than  it  is  for  the  most  part 
conTerted  into  fibrin  and  albumen,  thus  fur- 
nishing blood  and  muscle,  together  with  most 
of  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  which,  though 
less  directly,  are  scarcely  less  certainly  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  this  substance.  The 
composition  of  casein  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula C^oo  H,^^  N^^  0^,0  8,  or  ten  equi- 
Tslents  of  protein  united  to  one  equivalent  of 
sulphur,  thus  differing  from  fibrin  and  albu^ 
men  in  not  containing  any  phosphonis. 

There  is  another  modification  of  protein, 
Tery  similar  to  casein  in  its  properties  and 
compositbn,  which  has  been  called  both  g/b- 
bu&t  and  crystaUine,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  found  surroundine  the  blood  globules 
and  also  in  the  crystallinelens  of  the  eye.  It 
appears  to  contain  no  phosphorus  and  less  sul- 
poor  than  casein,  and  is  composed,  according 
to  Mulder,  of  fifteen  equivalents  of  protein 
united  to  one  of  sulphiu*. 

The  form  in  which  protein  exists  in  hair, 
horn,  nails,  and  the  epidermis,  and  called  by 
Simon  keratine,  has  been  but  imperfectly  ex- 
amined. That  these  substances  are  composed 
chiefly  of  protein  is  proved  by  the  circumstance 
that  if  a  solution  of  them  be  made  in  caustic 
potash  and  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  a  co- 
pious precipitate  of  protein  is  thrown  down. 
It  is  probable  that  other  modifications  of  protein 
wiQ  hereafter  be  found  to  exist  in  the  animal 
body,  but  those  which  I  have  now  described 
are  all  which  have  hitherto  been  detected. 

The  animal  body,  however,  is  not  the  only 
source  fi-om  which  protdn  and  its  compounds 
are  to  be  obtained.  The  researches  of  modem 
chemists  have  led  to  the  interesting  fact  that 
they  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  also,  and 
that  they  are  there  so  extensively  disseminated 
that  not  a  leaf,  a  seed,  or  a  twig,  in  any  of  the 
various  tribes  of  plants,  is  free  from  them ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  whole  of  the 
protein  compounds  constituting  the  bodies  of 
animals  are  derived  from  plants.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  analysis  it  is  perhaps  too  mucn  to 
say  that  the  forms  in  which  we  find  protein  in 
vegetables  are  absolutely  the  same,  with  regard 
to  the  minute  quantities  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, as  those  found  in  animals  ;  but  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  similarity  of  pro- 
perties, we  may  safely  divide  them  in  the  same 
way  as  the  analogous  animal  principles ;  viz. 
into  vegetable  Jwrin,  vegetable  albumen,  and 
vefelMe  casein.  They  all  yield,  when  heated 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  blue  or  purple 
solutions ;  and  when  they  are  digested  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  and  neutralized  with  acetic 
add,  protein  is  invariably  produced. 

Vegetable  Jibrm  is  found  most  abundantly 
in  the  seeds  of  the  cereaHa,  as  wheat,  oats,  &c. : 
it  is  also  found  dissolved  in  the  juice  of  most 
plants,  especially  that  of  grapes,  carrots,  tur* 
nips,  and  beetroot,  fit>m  which  it  shortly  sepa- 


rates in  the  form  of  a  fiocculent  precipitate 
when  taken  from  the  plant  and  allowed  to 
stand.  The  readiest  way  of  preparing  it  is  to 
knead  wheaten  flour  into  a  paste  wim  water, 
and  then  wash  it  on  a  linen  cloth  with  a  stream 
of  cold  water  until  the  whole  of  the  starch  is 
removed,  which  is  known  by  the  water  passine 
through  quite  clear :  the  viscous  mass  which 
remains  on  the  cloth  is  subsequently  purified 
by  washing  with  alcohol  and  ether,  m  both  of 
which  the  fibrin  is  insoluble.  When  dry  it  is 
a  hard  homy-looking  substance,  semitranspa- 
rent,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  sufficiently 
heavy  to  sink  in  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 
Phosphoric  and  acetic  acids  readily  dissolve  it ; 
and  it  is  reprecipitated  in  the  form  of  white 
flocks  from  its  acid  solution  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
yellowish  by  tincture  of  galls ;  it  is  also  preci- 
pitated by  bichloride  of  mercurv  and  some 
other  metallic  salts.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
solution  of  potash  even  when  very  dilute,  and 
if  the  quantity  of  fibrin  dissolved  be  large,  the 
liquid  loses  its  alkaline  flavour. 

Vegetable  albumen  is  found  to  exist  very 
abundantly  in  the  juices  of  most  plants,  and 
still  more  so  in  nuts,  almonds,  and  other  oily 
seeds,  where  it  is  usually  associated  with  ca- 
sein. It  may  be  easily  recognized  by  boiling 
the  expressed  juice  of  any  of  the  common  cu- 
linary vegetables  after  the  fibrin  has  separated, 
when  it  coagulates  in  a  manner  similar  to  ani- 
mal albumen.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  tole- 
rably pure  state  by  boiling  the  filtered  juice  of 
any  of  the  leguminos€e,  and  washing  the  preci- 
pitate with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  closely  re- 
sembles animal  albumen  in  properties,  and  is 
distinguished  from  v^table  fibrin  by  its  so- 
lubilit  V  in  water,  and  ^om  vegetable  casein  by 
coagulating  when  heated. 

Vegetable  casein  has  also  been  called  legU' 
nme,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  leguminoscB,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  tribe  of  plants: 
it  is  also  present  m  considerable  quantity  in 
company  with  albumen  in  most  of  the  oily 
seeds,  and  in  the  juices  of  most  nutritious 
vegetables.  It  may  be  obtained  bv  the  follow- 
ing process.  Peas  or  beans  should  be  soaked 
in  moderately  warm  water  for  some  hours  until 
they  are  sufficiently  soft  to  allow  of  their  being 
mashed  in  a  mortar :  the  pasty  mass  is  then 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which 
dissolves  the  casein,  and  thrown  upon  a  cloth 
to  filter.  The  starch  passes  through  the  filter 
together  with  the  solution  of  casein,  and  if 
allowed  to  stand,  gradually  subsides  to  the 
bottom :  when  the  liquid  is  clear,  it  is  decanted 
by  means  of  a  siphon,  and  slightly  supersa- 
turated with  acetic  acid,  which  determines  the 
precipitation  of  the  casein  in  an  impure  state, 
but  readily  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  Vegetable  casein  resembles  that 
obtained  from  milk  in  most  of  its  properties ; 
gives  the  same  insoluble  skin  when  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air ;  and  is  precipitated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  of  alcohol  and  several  of 
the  metallic  oxides :  it  is  also  thrown  down  by 
both  vegetable  and  mineral  acids,  redissolving 
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in  an  excess  of  the  former,  except  the  acetic, 
and  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  latter.  If  a  so- 
lution of  casein  be  allowed  to  stand  some  time, 
lactic  acid  is  gradually  formed,  which  causes 
it  to  coagulate,  and  putrefaction  then  begins, 
which,  if  any  sugar  is  present,  determines  in 
it  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 

The  various  forms  of  protein  which  are  found 
constituting  the  muscles,  tissues,  and  solid 
matters  of  the  blood  of  animals,  are  thus  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
that  silent  but  ever  active  laboratory  in  which 
BO  much  of  the  chemical  economy  of  nature  is 
carried  on.  From  the  gaseous  matters  of  the 
atmosphere,  more  especially  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  watery  vapour,  the  organic  ele- 
ments, carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
are  derived;  and  from  the  various  sdine 
ingredients  of  the  soil,  those  inorganic  sub- 
stances which  are  essential  to  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  mankind  and  of  the  lower  ani- 
mab  are  readily  abstracted  by  the  absorbent 
fibres  of  the  roots.  Thus  formed,  plants  con- 
stitute the  source  from  which  all  living  beings 
obtain  the  nourishment  which  is  necessary  to 
their  existence,  and  of  which  the  very  sub* 
stance  of  their  bodies  is  composed ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  most  strikingly  evident  in  the 
herbivora,  because  vegetables  are  their  only 
food,  but  not  less  certainly  in  the  carnivora, 
since  the  animal  flesh  which  they  consume  is 
either  that  of  the  herbivora  or  of  some  ani- 
mals which  have  fed  upon  them. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  simplicity 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  this  vast  scneme, 
in  which  we  find  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
animal  body  composed  of  materials  almost 
identical  in  composition,  though  diffbring  so 
essentially  in  their  use  and  applications.  If 
one  of  these  principles,  albumen  or  casein  for 
instance,  be  containe<l  in  the  food  in  quantity 
insufficient  for  the  reouirements  of  the  animal, 
it  is  readily  supplied  from  one  of  the  others  by 
the  addition  or  removal  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  both  of  which  are 
always  present ;  whereas,  if  this  beautiful  pro- 
vision nad  not  been  made,  a  large  amount  of 
disease  and  suffering  would  have  almost  neces- 
sarily ensued.  Moreover,  had  the  task  of  ela- 
borating these  highly  complex  principles  from 
more  simple  ingredients  devolved  on  ani- 
mals themselves,  much  complicated  machinery 
would  probably  have  been  required,  which 
would  have  added  unnecessarily  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  body,  and  consequently  to  the 
sources  of  physical  derangement. 

[Since  the  above  has  been  in  type,  some 
researches,  which  are  still  in  progress,  have 
thrown  a  doubt  upon  the  exact  composition 
of  protein,  and  indeed  rendered  it  uncertain 
whether  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  per- 
fectly free  from  sulphur.] 

BiBUOOBAPHT.— The  following  books  may  be 
mentioned  as  containing  the  fullest  descriptions  of 
protein  and  its  compounds,  together  with  other 
branches  of  physiolo^cal  chemistry : — Simony  Hand- 
buch  der  angewandten  medizinischen  Chemie,  of 


which  a  translation  has  been  published  by  the  Sy-< 
denham  Society.  LAeing,  Traits  de  Chimie  orga- 
nique,  torn.  i.  &  iiL  Liebia's  Animal  Chemistry, 
translated  by  Gregory.  Mulder,  Chemistry  of  vege- 
table and  am'mal  physiology,  translated  from  the 
Dutch  bv  Fromberg ;  and  Duma*,  Traits  de  Chimie 
appliquee  aux  arts,  torn.  vii.  &  viiL  Besides  these 
many  detached  papers  of  great  value  will  be  found 
in  the  later  volumes  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique ;  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  by 
Liebi^  and  Wohler;  Poa^endor^a  Aimalen  der 
Ph^k  und  Chemie;  Philosopmcal  Transactions, 
Philosophical  Magazine,  &c. 

(J.  E,  Bowman,) 

PTEROPODA  (Gr.  irrepoy,  a  wing,  »oDj,  a 
foot;  Fr.  PUropodet;  Lat.  MoUutca  pm* 
no/a).— An  order  of  Molluscous  animals  es- 
tablished by  Cuvier,  and  named  in  accord- 
ance with  his  arrangement  of  the  Molluscous 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  po- 
sition of  their  organs  of  locomotion,  which 
in  the  creatures  we  are  about  to  examine  is 
very  remarkable.  All  the  animals  belonging 
to  the  order  are  marine,  and  in  some  regions 
of  the  ocean  crowd  the  surface  of  the  sea  at 
certain  seasons  in  immense  numbers,  swim- 
ming by  the  aid  of  two  muscular  expansions 
resembling  fins,  which  are  attached  to  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  neck,  and  serve  as  paddies, 
although,  in  the  language  of  Natural  History, 
named  feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  multitudes  of  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  this  group,  which  are  said 
to  swarm  both  in  the  polar  regions  and  in  tro- 
pical climes,  the  number  of  genera  at  present 
ascertained  to  exist  is  very  limited,  and  such 
is  their  minute  size  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
structure,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
studying  them,  unless  in  a  fresh  state,  that, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period,  their  anatomy  was 
imperfectly  understood,  and,  doubtless,  much 
remains  yet  to  be  achieved  by  those  who  may 
be  favourably  situated  or  investigating  them 
more  closely. 

The  characters  which  they  present  in 
common,  and  by  which  they  are  separated  by 
naturalists  as  a  distinct  group  of  Mollusca, 
are  the  following :  —  Their  bodies  are  firee, 
and  organized  for  natation  ;  they  are  fur- 
nished with  a  distinct  head,  but  possess  no 
locomotive  organs,  except  a  pair  of  lateral 
fins. 

Genera, 
Clio  (Jg.  108). 
Hyalba  Ofe.  114). 
Pneumoderma  (Jig,  115). 
Cymbulia. 

LiMACINA. 

Cleodora. 
Atlanta, 

M.  d'Orbigny,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris*,  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  organi- 
zation and  nabits  of  this  remarkable  class  of 
molluscous  animals.  They  are  met  with  in 
all  seas,  under  the  equator  as  well  as  in  the 

•   Vide  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat  for  1835,  p.  189. 
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vkiiiity  of  the  polar  circle ;  and,  being  emi- 
Deotly  constructed  for  a  pelagic  life,  never 
approach  the  shore.  They  are  all,  moreover, 
nocturnal  or  crepuscular,  voyagers  agreeing 
that  they  are  never  to  be  seen  durine  a  clear 
day  when  the  sun  shines  brightly ;  but 
towards  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  weather  is  cloudy,  two  or  three  species 
begio  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  generally  belonging  to  the  genus 
Hyalea. 

As  soon  as  twilight  begins,  large  quantities 
of  sooall  CleodorcB^  HycdecB^  and  Atlantcs  may 
be  caught ;  but  the  larger  species  only  come 
to  the  top  when  night  has  set  in  ;  at  which 
time  only  the  Pnewnodemuu,  the  CKoi,  and 
the  large  Cleodora  can  be  procured.  Certain 
species  indeed  only  approach  the  surface  on 
very  dark  nkhts,  as,  for  example,  the  Hyalea 
Imkmtium.  Very  soon  all  the  smaller  species 
i^gain  gradually  disappear,  as  do  the  large  ones 
a  little  later,  and  towards  midnight  a  few 
stragglers  only  of  different  kinds  are  to  be  met 
with.  At  sunrise  not  a  single  Pteropod  is  to 
l>e  seen,  either  at  the  surface,  or  at  any  depth 
to  which  the  eye  can  penetrate.  Each  spe- 
cies, in  fact,  seems  to  have  its  appropriate 
hours,  or  rather  its  appropriate  degrees,  of 
darkness. 

Bf.  d'Orbigny  supposes,  from  these  habits, 
that  each  species  hves  at  a  certain  depth  in 
the  water  wnich  is  proper  to  it,  and  where  it 
is  consequently  exposed  to  a  diminution  of 
light  proportionate  to  its  distance  from  the 
8urfi»ce.  Every  species,  therefore,  will  only 
come  to  the  top  at  that  period  of  the  twenty- 
fbur  hours  when  the  obscurity  approximates 
to  that  to  which  it  is  accustomed  m  its  usual 
situation  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
mounting  gradually  upwards  as  the  light  of 
day  dimmishes.  If  the  Pteropoda  remained 
all  night  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  there  might 
be  reason  to  think,  as  M.  Rang  supposed,  that 
they  ascend  at  sunset  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
tabing  food  or  fresh  mr  in  the  most  super- 
ficial strata  of  the  ocean  ;  but  as  these  could 
be  procured  at  all  hours,  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  it  is  the  light  which  thus  regulates 
their  movements. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  each  spe- 
cies of  Pteropod  remains  during  the  whole 
year  in  the  same  regions  of  the  ocean.  These 
r^^ns  are  of  different  degrees  of  extent, 
ai^  currents  doubtless  tend  to  enlarge  their 
boundaries  ;  probably  to  this  cause  must  be 
attributed  the  extensive  diffusion  of  certain 
spedes  met  with  in  all  climates  ;  whilst  others 
of  larger  size  are  only  found  in  the  torrid 
zone,  and  others  again  of  equal  dimensions 
are  peculiar  to  cold  climates. 

A  table  appended  to  the  Memoir  of  M. 
d*Orbigny  assigns  the  limits  between  which 
each  species  has  been  found,  and  its  nocturnal 
or  crepuscular  habits.  From  this  table  it 
appears,  that  of  twenty-nine  species  of  Ptero- 
pods  known  to  the  author,  fourteen  are  met 
with  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
whilst  eleven  are  proper  to  the  Atlantic  ancl 
four  to  the  Pacific ;  of  these  seventeen  are 


altogether  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  only 
eleven  crepuscular. 

The  Pteropoda  swim  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner.  Their  cephalic  fins  are  only  able  to 
support  them  by  a  constant  repetition  of 
rapid  movements,  resembling  those  of  the 
win^  of  a  butterfly.  These  fins  are  kept  in 
motion  continually  ;  and,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  their  stroke,  the  animal  advances 
horizontally,  or  mounts  or  descends,  the  body 
remaining  ail  the  time  either  in  a  vertical 
position  or  slightly  inclined.  Sometimes  they 
keep  spinning  round  without  changing  theur 
place,  or  even  keep  at  a  certain  height  in  the 
water  without  any  apparent  exertion  ;  but 
this  power  of  remaining  motionless  has  only 
been  observed  in  a  small  number  of  species, 
the  butterfly-movement  of  the  wings  being 
most  commonly  resorted  to.  If  while  they 
are  thus  in  motion,  the  appearance  of  any 
strange  body  or  even  a  sudden  shock  given 
to  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained, 
causes  them  alarm;  their  wings  fold  upon 
their  bodies,  or  in  some  species  are  entirely 
withdrawn  into  their  shell,  and  the  animal 
sinks  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Most  probably,  when  at  liberty,  as  soon  as 
the  creature  has  sunk  to  a  sufficient  depth  to 
ensure  safety,  it  again  unfolds  its  wings,  and 
sustains  itself  in  the  water  instead  of  allowing 
itself  to  go  quite  to  the  bottom. 

The  Hyalea  and  Cleodora  swim  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  in  Pneumoderma  and  Clio 
the  movements  are  less  vivacious. 

The  larger  Pteropods  seem  to  feed  prin- 
cipally upon  smaller  species  of  their  own  class, 
as  well  as  upon  the  minute  crustaceans  that 
swarm  in  the  seas  they  freauent. 

Clio.  Integument.  —  Tne  skin  of  the  Clio 
is  not  smooth,  but  studded  with  numerous 
little  wart-like  eminences,  causins  a  roughness, 
which  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  red  colour 
of  the  integument,  and  is  consequently  most 
conspicuous  near  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
Both  the  roughness  and  the  red  colour  in- 
deed are  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  mul- 
titude of  little  cavities  or  sacculi  filled  with  an 
oily  red  pigment,  the  pointed  ducts  of  which 
project  externally.  These  pigment-sacs  are 
not  only  most  abundant  near  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  but  in  that  part  of  the  body  are 
of  larger  size  than  elsewhere :  they  are  all 
flask-shaped,  opening  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body  by  a  narrow  neck,  while  their  larger  ex- 
tremity is  imbedded  in  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue.  Beneath  these  larger  pigment- 
sacs  smaller  ones  of  a  similar  description  are 
perceptible,  much  smaller  in  their  dimensions 
than  the  preceding,  and  in  many  places  where 
the  larger  ones  are  deficient,  the  smaller  pig- 
ment cells  are  proportionately  more  nume- 
rous :  both  kinds  are  filled  with  the  same  oil- 
like colouring  material,  and  are  apparently 
comparable  to  simple  mucous  follicles,  only 
their  secretion  is  ot  a  more  oily  character. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pigment  cells,  the 
integument  of  the  living  Clio  is  quite  trans- 
parent, but  after  being  kept  in  spirits  of  wine,  its 
transparency  is  considerably  diminbhed  ;  in  its 
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substance,  muscuxar  fasciculi  are  perceptible, 
the  direction  of  which  is  principally  towards 
the  crucial  muscles  of  the  fins.  Upon  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  body,  these  tegumentary 
muscles  first  become  distinct  at  the  trans- 
verse constrictions  above  referred  to.  These 
constrictions  disappear  as  soon  as  the  skin 
is  cut  through,  and  the  inner  layers  of  the 
dorsal  region  then  appear  quite  lax.  In  this 
way,  indeed,  the  existence  of  transverse  fas- 
ciculi of  cutaneous  muscles  is  rendered  evi- 
dent, even  when  their  presence  cannot  be 
proved  by  direct  observation. 

In  many  places,  the  cutaneous  muscles  are 
still  more  complex  in  their  arrangement,  more 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyes. 
In  the  head,  and  partially  also  in  the  neck, 
where  a  firmer  connexion  between  the  skin 
and  the  general  muscular  strata  of  the  body 
exists,  an  expansion  of  the  proper  cutaneous 
muscles  is  with  difficulty  to  be  demonstrated. 

Ktg.  108  (1  to  6). 


1.  Clio  BoreaUif  seen  from  the  ventral  aspect,  the 
head-cowls  shut  together. 

2.  The  same  ;  the  head-cowls  turned  back,  and 
the  cephalic  and  generative  apparatus  displayed. 

8.  Details  of  ditto. 

4.  Clio  borealis  with  the  head  cowls  closed,  seen 
from  the  dorsal  aspect. 

6.  Side  view  (nght)  of  the  some,  the  fins  cut  off 
at  their  roots. 

6.  DetaUs  of  ditto.  (-4/^  JEtchricht) 

The  nerves  of  the  integument  are  easily 
traced  in  fresh  specimens  on  account  of  the 
transparency  of  the  skin.  The  most  con- 
spicuous are  two  laree  cutaneous  nerves  run- 
ning on  each  side  of  the  body,  which  ramify 
upon  its  lateral  and  ventral  aspects. 


Immediately  beneath  the  skin  is  a  laver  of 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  very  different  m  dif- 
ferent regions.  In  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body  it  exists  in  great  abundance,  and  in  it, 
as  already  stated,  the  large  piement  cells  are 
imbedded,  so  that  in  this  region  the  skin  is 
very  easily  separated  from  the  muscular  strata 
beneath.  It  is  most  abundant  likewise  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  where  the  urinary  bladder 
is  situated.  In  the  fins,  this  cellular  mein- 
brane  is  more  scanty,  and  in  the  regions  of 
the  neck  and  head,  it  is  so  dense  that  here 
the  skin  can  only  be  raised  with  difficulty. 
In  specimens  that  have  been  kept  in  spirits, 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  very  gene- 
rally infiltrated  with  fluid  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  cavity  existing  beneath  the 
integument,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  cir- 
cumscribed by  those  parts  where  the  skin  is 
most  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  or 
where  the  cutaneous  muscles  interlace  with 
each  other. 

Mtucular  system, — The  muscles  of  the  Clio 
borealis  are  chiefly  disposed  in  a  single  layer, 
situated  beneath  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  that  encloses  the  whole  hinder  part  of 
the  body  as  in  a  bag,  which,  however,  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  and  of  the  head,  spreads 
out  into  separate  fasciculi  of  muscle.  This 
muscular  bag  is  described  by  Cuvier*  as 
being  composed  of  very  conspicuous  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  derived  from  two  principal  fas- 
ciculi attached  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  shorten  the  whole 
body,  and  make  it  assume  a  form  approxim- 
ating to  the  spherical.  In  fresh  specimens 
preserved  in  spirits,  the  muscular  bae  in 
question  is  easily  visible  through  the  ucin ; 
but  in  the  living  animal,  it  is  most  likely  it- 
self transparent,  and  in  old  specimens  cannot 
be  seen  on  account  of  the  opacity  of  the  ex- 
ternal integument.  The  muscular  fibres  com- 
posing this  sheath,  do  not  by  any  means  run 
straight  and  undivided  firom  behind  forward, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  interlace  with  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  an  expansion  in  which  the  lon- 

f'tudinal  fibres  are  the  most  conspicuous, 
rom  the  neck  forwards,  these  muscular  bands 
become  more  precise  in  their  arrangement. 
At  the  sides  or  the  body,  thef  separate  from 
each  other  so  as  to  leave  a  space  both  be- 
hind and  in  front,  in  which  the  muscular  layer 
is  deficient;  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fasciculi 
becoming  more  and  more  detached  as  they 
advance  forwards,  leaving  a  wide  openins  in 
the  muscular  sheath,  which  near  the  head  gives 
passage  to  the  lateral  fin,  and  behind  this  for 
the  pair  of  large  cutaneous  nerves,  also  on  the 
right  side,  close  to  the  fin,  for  the  common 
opening  of  the  male  and  female  generative  ap- 
paratus, and,  a  little  behind  the  exit  of  the 
two  cutaneous  nerves,  for  the  anus.  In  its 
posterior  corner  lies  the  pericardium  also  on 
the  right  side  but  more  deeply  situated. 

These  different  parts,  as  they  issue  through 
the  muscular  opening  of  the  right  side,  are 
further  embraced  by  muscular  fasciculi,  which 

♦  M^moire  sur  le  Clio,  p.  6. 
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ran  transversely  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  body  bounding  and  separating 
their  orifices. 

Ijocomotive  Apparatus, — The  locomotive  ap- 
paratus of  the  Pteropoda  is  constructed  upon 
most  peculiar  principles,  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  fin-like  expansions  attached  to  each  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  animal. 

These  fins,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
umgs  in  the  Clio  have  a  very  remarkable  struc- 
ture, the  two  being  continuous  with  each  other, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  central  part, 
which  extends  transversely  across  the  neck  of 
the  animal,  so  that  the  lateral  expansions  are 


only  the  free  extremities  of  the  same  or^, 
the  whole  apparatus  representing,  with  curious 
exactness,  the  double  paddle  used  by  the 
Greenlanders  in  navigating  their  light  double- 
pointed  canoes  (Kajaks).  The  entire  appa- 
ratus is  muscular,  and  consists  of  two  layers, 
precisely  similar  in  their  structure,  which,  at 
their  margins,  overlie  each  other,  but  are 
only  connected  together  by  means  of  cellular 
tissue.  The  course  of  the  muscular  fibres 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  representing 
the  whole  of  the  swimming  apparatus  removed 
from  the  body;  in  which  the  following  parts 
may  be  distinguished  2  —  fl,  the  anterior  or 


Fig.  109. 


CUoJBoreaUs, 
Swimming  apparatus  detached.    iAfter  Etehricht) 


dorsal  margin ;  5,  the  posterior  or  ventral  ex- 
cavation ;  c  c,  the  posterior,  transparent,  tri- 
angular lappets  which  bound  the  fin  ;  </  </,  the 
posterior  outer  border ;  ^e,  the  posterior  inner 
border  ;  o,  the  central  portion  which  traverses 
the  neck  immm  m,  commencement  of  the  free 
portions  of  the  fins. 

In  the  cellular  membrane  interposed  be- 
tween the  two  muscular  layers  of  the  fin  ap- 
paratus, four  or  five  large  nerves  are  seen  to 
run  a  tortuous  course,  and  to  divide  into  in- 
numerable fibrillar.  Eschricht  likewise  ob- 
served a  considerable  blood-vessel  derived 
from  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  (notjrom  the 
tturicie),  mounting  up  and  dividing  to  supply 
each  fin. 

Respiration  and  CircuUUion,  —  According  to 
Cuvi^s  views  the  fins  of  the  Pteropoda  have 
been  very  generally  regarded  as  performing 
likewise  the  functions  of  branchiae.  *'  Their 
surfiuses,  seen  with  the  microscope,  present  a 
net-work  of  vessels,  so  regular,  so  close,  and 
80  delicate  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  their 
office :  their  connection  with  the  internal  ves- 
sels and  the  heart,  moreover,  confirms  this 
idea.'**  Cuvier's  opportunities  of  investi- 
gating this  point  of  their  anatomy  were,  how- 
ever, very  limited  ;  a  single  specimen  only,  and 
that  long  kept  in  spirits  of  wine,  having  been 
at  his  disposal.  Eschricht*s  researches  do  not 
at  all  confirm  this  view  of  their  nature;  and  it 
appears  clear  that  Cuvier  mistook  the  net- 
work of  muscular  fibres  represented  in  the 
preceding  figure   for  vascular  ramifications. 

*  Cavier,  IkUm.  snr  le  Clio. 


The  vessel  likewise  called  by  Cuvier  ''  the 
branchial  vein,"  and  which  he  regarded  as  re- 
turning the  blood  from  the  branchiae  to  the 
auricle  of  the  heart,  Eschricht  assures  us,  does 
not  communicate  with  the  auricle,  but  is  de- 
rived fiom  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  so  as  to 
be  evidently  arterial,  and  not  venous,  in  its 
nature. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  which  exists 
between  the  fin-apparatus  and  the  liody  of  the 
Clio,  it  would  appear  that  its  central  muscular 
basis  passes  directly  through  the  neck,  and  is 
only  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts  by 
nerves,  vessels,  skin,  and  cellular  membrane. 

Nervom  system, — The  nerves  of  the  Clio  are 
very  easily  traced,  seeing  that  they  are  not 
only  of  considerable  size,  but  are  likewise  con- 
spicuous, on  account  of  their  pale  red  colour, 
at  least  while  the  specimens  are  tolerably 
firesh. 

The  cesophageal  ring  lies  in  the  neck  above 
the  centre  of  the  fin-apparatus,  and  lodged 
in  its  dorsal  excavation.  It  is  composed  of 
eight  large  and  two  small  ganglia.  Each  gang- 
lion is  surrounded  by  a  transparent  invest- 
ment, and  is  very  evidently  composed  partly 
of  a  reddish  and  partly  of  a  white  nervous 
substance.  Of  the  eight  larger  ganglia  of  the 
circum-oesophageal  ring  the  two  anterior  (fig. 
113.  30, 1)  are  situated  close  together,  upon 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  oesophagus ;  the  two 
posterior  (fig.  113.30,  4)  are  likewise  close 
together,  but  beneath  the  oesophageal  tube. 
Of  the  four  intermediate  ganglia,  two  are  situ- 
ated close  together  on  each  side  of  the  oesoph- 
agus (fig.  1 13.  30, 2, 3),  so  that  when  viewed 
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superficially,  either  from  the  dorsal  or  ventral 
aspect,  they  have  the  appearance  of  forming 
one  elongated  mass.  By  means  of  a  nervous 
baiid  which  connects  them,  the  eight  ganglia 
form  a  double  ring,  seeing  that  the  two  lateral 
pairs  of  ^nglia  are,  as  well  as  the  inferior, 
brought  mto  communication  with  each  other 
through  the  intervention  of  a  cross  branch 
which  runs  beneath  the  oesophagus. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  ganglia  above  men- 
tioned there  are  likewise  two  small  nervous 
masses  {fig.  113. 30,  5),  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  anterior  pair,  with  which  they  are 
connected  by  short  nervous  branches. 

All  the  nerves  given  off  from  these  centres 
seem  to  proceed  from  the  ganglia  nearest  to 
their  place  of  destination.  From  the  anterior 
pair  are  derived  all  the  nerves  supplying  the 
parts  of  the  head  and  the  eyes.  Prom  the 
lateral  pairs  the  nerves  of  the  fins  are  prin- 
cipally given  off,  while  the  posterior  pair  fur- 
nishes nerves  to  all  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
body. 

Eyes, — The  eyea  in  Clio  are  situated  upon 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body,  in  the  constric- 
tion which  constitutes  the  neck.  In  this 
situation  the  skin  is  drawn  deeply  around 
them,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  lodged  in  spe- 
cial depressions  appropriated  to  receive  them. 
Each  eye  (Jig,  1 1 3.  3 1 )  has  somewhat  the  shape 
of  a  bent  cylinder,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  of 
a  spherical  form.  The  external  spherical  ex- 
tremity of  this  eye,  which  is  transparent,  and 
constitutes  the  cornea,  stands  prominently 
above  the  level  of  the  skin.  By  transmitted 
light  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  con- 
struction of  the  interior.  The  middle  third  of 
the  cylinder  is  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  whilst 
the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  the 
cylinder  are  comparatively  transparent ;  but, 
probably,  in  the  recent  animal,  the  dark  pig- 
ment extends  back  as  far  as  the  hinder  end  — 
anteriorly,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  existence 
of  a  transparent  lens  ;  but  from  the  small  size 
of  the  organ,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  their 
structure  more  completely.  In  connexion 
with  these  eves,  delicate  muscular  fasciculi 
may  be  traced  radiating  in  different  directions, 
which  would  seem  to  have  the  office  of 
turning  the  eye-ball  towards  any  particular 
object. 

The  only  other  special  organs  of  sensation 
possessed  by  the  Clio  are  the  tentacula ;  but 
these  will  be  best  described  in  connexion  with 
the  head  to  which  they  are  appended. 

HeatUcowU  and  Tentacula, — The  structure 
of  the  head  of  Clio  is  very  remarkable;  and, 
in  its  general  characters,  cannot  be  more  ap- 
propriately described  than  in  the  words  of 
Pallas.*  **  Caput  contractum  subgloboso- 
didymum  est,  lobo  vel  utroque  vel  afterutro, 
imo  quandoque  neutro,  antice  papilld  camea 
(tentaculum)  acuta,  mucronat4.  Qui  lobi  sunt 
proprie  praeputia  duo  (the  head'Cowli)  crassa, 
carnea  ;  hemisphserica,  contractilia,  basi  coad- 
unata,  e  quorum  interiore  latere  emergunt 
tentacula  (head-cones)  tria  camosa,  conica, 

•  Spicelegia,  x.  p.  28. 


aequalia  quae  ori  utrinque  adstant  et  contracts 
in  praeputio  tota  delitescunt." 

i^.  110  (8  to  13). 


Anatomy  of  CUo. 

9.  Transverse  section  of  the  ventral  fascicoli,  as 
they  pass  through  the  nerve  surrounded  by  the  mus- 
cular collar  (v\ 

10.  Ilead  or  Clio,  with  the  cowls  half  expanded, 
showing  the  conical  cephalic  appendages  («),  and 
one  of  tne  tentacula  (A)  protruded. 

11.  Head  of  Clio,  cowls  closed,  and  the  left  ten- 
tacle protruded. 

12.  The  same  seen  from  above. 

13.  The  same,  the  cowls  being  widely  separated 
so  as  to  display  the  opening  of  the  mouth. 

(After  EschriehL) 

The  above  description  will,  however,  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying figures,  in  which  the  structures 
above  mentioned  are  delineated  on  a  large  scale. 
In  fig,  1 10.  1 1  the  head  is  represented,  seen 
from  the  ventral  aspect  with  the  head-cowls 
(a,  b)  closed  together,  concealing  all  the  other 
organs  except  the  tentacula,  one  of  which  (k) 
is  seen  protruding  through  an  opening  in  the 
left  cowl,  that  of  the  opposite  side  being  re- 
tracted—  while  in^.  110.  10  the  head-cowls 
are  shown  partially  folded  back,  so  as  to  dis- 
play the  conical  appendages  (head-cones) 
which  the  cowls  enclose  and  protect. 

Each  of  the  cowls  (lobi^  Pallas ;  bucae, 
Fabricius)  seems,  when  more  closely  ex- 
amined, to  be  composed  of  two  spherical  parts 
intimately  con^joined,  of  which  the  anterior  (fig, 
1 10.  11,  a  a)  18  the  smaller,  and  the  posterior 
(6  b)  the  larger.  The  posterior  spherical  por- 
tions are  continuous  with  e^ch  other  ;  they 
enclose  a  large  cavity,  which  is,  in  its  widest 
part,  filled  up  by  the  penis ;  but,  in  its  nar- 
rower and  median  part,  contains  the  parts  of 
the  mouth  —  the  oesophagus  and  the  salivary 
apparatus.  The  smaller  or  anterior  spheres, 
on  the  contrary,  are  only  produced  by  the 
folding  of  the  skin  over  the  head-cones,  and 
disappear  when  these  organs  are  protruded. 
In  the  fore  part  of  each  of  the  anterior  sphe- 
rical portions  of  the  cowl  is  a  little  flat  sur- 
face, in  the  middle  of  which  may  be  observed 
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other  the  tentacle  (Jig.  1 10. 10  and  1 1,  h),  or 
the  orifice  (^.110. 12,  /)>  through  which  it  is 
protruded  :  the  two  flat  surfaces  are  separated 
Dom  each  other  when  the  cowls  are  closed 
hy  a  longitudinal  fissure  (p),  the  margins  of 
which  form  two  prominent  lips  (o  o). 

The  lateral  tentacles  Qc)  are  cylindrical, 
smooth,  and  terminated  by  rounded  extremi- 
ties. They  are  hollow,  and  in  their  interior, 
three  longitudinal  bands  of  muscle  and  a 
Dcnre  of  considerable  size  are  distinguishable, 
so  that  they  can  be  retracted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  horns  of  a  snail,  nothing  re- 
mainiiig  externally  to  indicate  their  position, 
except  the  hole  through  which  they  are  pro- 
truded. When  thus  inverted  the  tentacles  are 
found  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  head,  with 
their  apices  directed  inwards. 

The  two  smaller  spheres  of  the  hood  or 
cowl  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
longitudinal  fissure  (Jig,  1 10. 1 1),  which  ("abri- 
cius,  very  inappropriately,  called  the  mouth, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  acquainted 
with  me  real  mouth,  and  recognised  it  as 
soch.  This  vertical  fissure  occupies  the 
entire  top  of  the  head,  and  is  continued  for 
some  distance  both  on  its  upper  and  under 
rarface,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  real 
head  is  buried  deeply  in  the  interspace  be- 
tween the  two  cowls,  and  when  these  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  the  following  parts  are 
seen  situated  between  them  :  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor  of  the  fissure  is  the  vertical  opening 
of  the  mouth  (fig,  110. 13,  u),  between  which 
and  the  borders  of  the  hood  (9),  are  the  cres- 
centic  spaces  (r),  in  which  are  situated  the 
conical  appendages  to  the  head  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  are  represented  protruding 
from  between  the  margins  of  the  hood  in 
fig,  1 10.  10  (i). 

Cordccd  Appendages  to  the  Head.  —  The  co- 
nical appendages  to  the  head  (Kopfke^el, 
£schricht)y  when  fully  expanded,  form  a  kmd 
of  star  round  the  mouth  (fg.  108.  3, 1),  and 
were  erroneously  styled  by  Fabricius  "soft 
teeth"  (**  suntque  dentes  hi  molles  subcrus- 
tacei**).  It  is  to  Eschricht  we  are  indebted 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  these 
wonderful  orpans,  the  structure  of  which  is 
unparalleled  m  the  animal  creation.  It  has 
been  already  noticed  that  these  conical  bodies 
are  of  a  red  colour  in  the  recent  animal,  and, 
when  they  are  protruded,  it  is  ensilv  discover- 
able with  a  lens  that  this  colour  depends  on 
the  presence  of  numerous  separate  coloured 
points  distributed  over  their  surface.  When 
still  fiirther  magnified,  these  points  show 
themselves  as  closely  aggregated  s[>ots,  ar- 
ranged with  great  regulanty  upon  the  exterior 
of  £e  cone.  Upon  a  rough  calculation  there 
may  be  about  three  thousand  of  these  spots 
upon  each  conical  appendage,  each  of  which, 
when  closely  examined,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, assumes  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  polype-cell  of  one  of  the  Sertularian 
polvpes,  and  exhibits  a  structure  which  is 
truly  admirable.  Each  little  spot  consists,  in 
fact,  of  a  transparent  sheath,  enclosing  a  cen- 
tral body,  composed  of  a  stem  terminated  by 


a  kind  of  tuft,  which  last  can  be  protruded 
at  times  beyond  the  margin  of  the  sheath. 
When  viewed  laterally  (Jig.  1 1 1. 14)  it  is  appa- 
rent that  this  central  body  consists  of  several 
filaments  or  tubes,  every  one  of  which  ex- 
pands at  its  extremity  into  a  dilated  portion, 
terminated  by  a  little  disc  (Jig.  HI.  15),  and 
about  twenty  of  these  are  enclosed  in  each 
sheath.  The  conical  appendages  to  the  head 
of  a  single  Clio  are,  therefore,  furnished  with 
(20x3000x6)  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  of  the  stem-supported  discs  in 
question. 

i%.  Ill  (14  to  21). 


Clto  Borealis. 

14  One  of  the  3000  prehensile  organs  with  which 
each  of  the  six  conical  appendages  to  the  head  is 
furnished.    Magnified  800  diameters. 

15.  An  isolated  sucking  disc  j&om  the  above. 
Magnified  900  diameters. 

16.  The  head  and  neck  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal 
section,  showing  two  of  the  conical  appendages  and 
the  penis,  in  situ.     Magnified  5  diameters. 

17.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  head  along  the 
mesial  line. 

18.  to  21.  Pharynx  and  oral  apparatus.  Magni- 
fied 7  diameters.     (After  Eschricht.) 

As  relates  to  the  internal  structure  of  these 
conical  organs,  Eschricht  ascertained  that  they 
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are  hollow,  and  that  their  cavities  communi- 
cate with  the  common  cavity  of  the  head : 
they  have  likewise  their  proper  muscles,  and 
each  receives  a  large  nerve  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  anterior  supra- oesophageal 
ganglion.  As  to  the  use  of  this  elaborate 
apparatus,  there  is  still  room  for  speculation. 
Captain  Holboll,  although  he  frequently  ob- 
served them  porrected,  while  the  creature  was 
swimming,  never  saw  them  employed  as 
suckers  or  instruments  of  prehension ;  never- 
theless, it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  such 
is  their  real  office,  when  we  reflect  upon  their 
remarkable  structure,  and  further  take  into 
account  their  situation,  so  completely  analo- 
gous to  that  occupied  by  the  sucking  discs  of 
the  Cephalopoda,  and  still  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  cephalic  appendages  of  Pneumo^ 
derma.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable 
that  these  organs  are  employed  for  holding  to 
foreign  objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
that  the  great  number  of  the  sucking  discs  is 
in  correspondence  with  the  power  possessed 
by  the  Clio  of  crawling  about  upon  uneven 
surfaces. 

The  mouth  of  the  Clio  is  a  vertical  fissure, 
that  is  easily  displayed  by  slightly  folding  back 
the  head-cones  {fig,  1 10.  13, «).  Its  margins 
seem  to  enclose  some  calcareous  substance, 
which,  in  specimens  preserved  in  spirit,  is  of  a 
chalky  whiteness.  Numerous  muscular  fasci- 
culi surround  this  opening,  which,  when  e^ 
panded,  has  somewhat  of  a  triangular  form, 
so  that  during  life  the  mouth  can  be  forcibly 
opened  by  the  radiating  muscular  fasciculi 
that  surround  it. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  there  may  be 
observed,  on  each  side,  a  round  fossa,  in 
which  can  be  seen  projecting,  even  with  the 
naked  eye,  a  hard  shining  substance,  first 
noticed  by  Pallas  and  Fabricius,  who  re- 
garded these  bodies  as  simple  teeth.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  reveals  them  to  have  a 
very  curious  structure,  which  is,  perhaps, 
unique,  each  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  about 
thirty  gold -coloured,  crooked,  stiff  and  sharp 
hooks  {fig,  112.  22,  w),  derived  from  a 
common  base  (x),  and  forming  a  pair  of 
lateral  jaws,  wherewith  the  creature  seizes 
its  food. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  there  is,  moreover,  a 
prominent  tongue-shaped  organ,  which,  when 
moderately  magnified,  may  be  seen  to  consbt 
of  two  lateral  bands  of  a  black  colour,  which 
are  united  in  the  middle  line,  and  which  are 
covered  with  an  immense  number  of  extremely 
minute  teeth,  that  will  be  more  particularly 
described  hereafter.  The  pharynx,  when  ex- 
amined from  above,  is  somewhat  lyre-shaped  : 
it  is  composed  of  two  lateral  branches  (fig, 
HI.  19,  i),  the  posterior  ends  of  which  are 
joined  by  a  convex  central  portion  (2).  The 
tube  of  the  oesophagus  is  not  prolonged  imme- 
diately firom  its  hinder  extremity,  but  seems 
to  arise  from  the  hinder  wall  of  the  pharyngeal 
cavity  {fig.  111.  17  and  21,  e). 

The  nerves  of  the  pharynx  arise  from  two 
ganglia  (Jig,  111.  18,  20,^)  situated  imme- 


diately behind  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  an- 
terior ^nglia  of  the  circumoesophageal  ring, 
and  which  inferiorly  are  connected  together  by 
strong  branches  of  intercommunication  and 
from  which  nerves  radiate  laterally  to  supply 
the  surrounding  parts.  The  thin  ducts  or  the 
salivary  glands  (fig,  1 11. 1 7, 18, 1 9,  and  20,  g) 
terminate  above  these  ganglia  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  tongue. 

The  pharynx,  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  and 
still  more  when  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, resembles,  very  closely,  the  gizzard  of  a 
gallinaceous  bird,  the  resemblance  consbting 
m  the  great  strength  of  its  muscular  parietes. 

Each  lateral  portion  (Jig,  HI.  18,0  >?  ^ 
small  curved  cyhnder,  the  outer  wall  of  which 
is  entirely  muscular.  The  fasciculi  are  princi- 
pally arranged  in  two  layers,  the  fibres  crossing 
each  other.  (>n  opening  one  of  these  muscular 
capsules,  by  means  of  a  fine  pair  of  scissors 
it  is  found  to  contain,  in  its  interior,  a  cylin- 
drical body  made  up  of  several  parts.  At  its 
anterior  extremity  are  situated  the  lateral  teeth 
above  alluded  to  (fig,  1 1 1 .  19,  and  ^.112.  22, 
v).  These  are  arranged  in  parallel  arches,  in 
such  a  way  that  their  points  all  attain  the  same 
height,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in 
their  length,  the  postenor  (exterior)  tooth  (fig. 
112. 23,  a)  being  far  the  longest ;  while  the  an- 

Fig,  112  (22  to  24). 


CUo  BorealU, 

22,  23  a,  23  b.  Dental  apparatus,  magnified  28 
diameters. 

24.  Lateral  view  of  the  free  portion  of  the  tongue, 
magnified  130  diameters.    (After  Etchricht.) 
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tenor  (mierior)  (23,  b)  18  the  shortest  of 
the  series.  The  stem  upon  which  these  are 
fixed  (22,  w)  is  sloped  off  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  has  a  somewhat  triangular  shape. 
When  crushed  under  the  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  muscular  fibres  ar* 
ranged  with  considerable  regularity,  and  prin- 
dpallj  disposed  in  two  opposite  directions,  so 
that  they  cross  each  other ;  and  doubtless  a 
port  of  their  office  is  to  raise  and  depress  the 
mdividiial  teeth,  implanted  upon  the  common 
stem.  The  hinder  portion  of  the  cylinders  (x) 
containing  this  extraordinary  dental  apparatus, 
IS  muscalar,  and  composed  of  longitudinal  fas- 
ciculi, by  the  aid  of  which  the  stems  that  sup* 
port  the  teeth  are  retracted,  their  protrusion 
being  effected  apparently  by  the  construction 
of  the  capsules  themselves.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Clio  makes  use  of  these  teeth  may, 
therefore,  be  inferred  from  their  anatomical 
arrangement.  The  cylinders  wherein  they  are 
lodged  are  so  much  bent  (Jig,  HI.  18, 19,  i), 
that  when  the  two  dental  organs  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  are  protruded  the  apices  of  the  teeth 
with  which  they  are  armed  must  meet  together 
outside  the  mouth,  and  when  in  this  condition 
the  teeth  of  each  organ  are  widely  separated 
and  spread  out,  they  will  form,  as  it  were,  a 
couple  of  long  combs  (19,  v),  and  evidently 
perform  the  functions  of  a  pair  of  tenacious 
jaws. 

The  tongue  may  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions; the  one  free,  and  the  other  fixed, 
studded  with  a  number  of  booklets  that  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  from  six 
to  eight  hundred,  the  disposition  of  which 
at  once  indicates  their  office  to  be  to  facilitate 
the  propulsion  of  the  food  into  the  cesophagus, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Cephalopods  and  various 
other  Mollusca. 

The  (Esophagus  is,  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  length,  surrounded  by  the  two  salivary 
^ands,  which  extend  quite  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  where  they  are  connected  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  liver  by  lax  cellular  mem- 
brane. The  stonuich  is  a  mere  dilation  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  is  entirely  embedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver.  The  latter  organ 
appears,  when  examined  superficially,  to  be 
entirely  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  Acinic 
each  of  which  contains  within  it  a  cavity  that 
communicates  through  a  wide  aperture  with 
the  interior  of  the  stomach;  and  hence  it  re- 
sults, that,  although  the  exterior  of  the  Hver  is 
seemingly  competed  of  large  granules,  the 
walls  erf"  the  stomach  are  perforated  all  over 
with  openings,  leading  into  blind  cavities,  so  as 
to  have  a  completely  eel  lular  appearance. 

The  intestine  is  a  simple  tube,  passing 
straight  from  the  termination  of  the  stomachal 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  anal 
orifice,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of 
the  neck  immediately  behind  the  correspond- 
ing fin. 

The  course  of  the  circulation  in  the  Ptero- 

•  poda  has  not  been  as  yet  completely  made  out. 

in  the  Clio  borealis,  the  heart  enclosed  in  its 

pericardium  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the 

posterior  end  of  the  abdominal  cavity  just  at 
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the  point  where  the  dorsal  and  ventral  bands 
of  muscle  separate  to  form  the  wide  lateral 
opening.  The  pericardium  is  pointed  in  front 
and  broad  behind  :  its  walls  are  thin  and  trans- 
parent, but  at  the  same  time  very  strong.  On 
opening  the  pericardium,  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart  is  seen  to  have  the  shape  of  a  triangular 
pyramid  with  rounded  angles,  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid  being  directed  towards  the  head, 
whilst  its  b&se  is  turned  towards  the  hind  part 
of  the  body.  From  the  apex  of  the  heart  arises 
a  large  vessel,  which  immediately  pierces  the 
pericardium,  and  supplies  branches  to  the  liver 
and  to  the  internal  organs  of  generation  ;  it 
then  advances  forward,  and  suppUes  the  parts 
about  the  neck,  more  especially  the  lateral 
fins,  and  most  probably  is  ultimately  distri- 
buted to  the  head  and  its  appendages.  This 
vessel  is  evidently  the  aorta. 

rig.  113  (25  to  31). 


CBo  Borealit, 

25.  One  of  the  lingual  teeth,  magnified  400  di- 
ameters. 

26.  Male  generative  apparatus,  removed  fh)m  the 
body  and  ui^olded. 

27.  Female  generative  organs  displayed. 

28.  Convex  surface  of  the  testes. 

29.  One  of  the  pigment  sacs  of  the  integument, 
magnified  120  diameters. 

80.  Nervous  svstem,  magnified  12  diameters. 

81.  One  of  the  eyes,  magnified  40  diameters. 
{After  Eschricht,) 

Generalive  system.—^  The  reproductive  or- 
gans in  the  Clio  borealis  occupy  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of   the    abdominal  cavity» 
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They  consist,  first,  of  an  Ovary  with  its 
oviduct:  secondly  of  the  "bladder;"  and, 
thirdly,  of  the  ^</t«y  upon  which  the  bladder 
rests. 

The  orary  (Jif.  113.  27,  f))  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  hver,in  coi\junction  with  which 
it  occupies  the  dorsal  region  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  its  anterior  part  being  filled  with  the 
voluminous  testicle.  The  ovary  itself  is  nearly 
of  a  hemispherical  shape,  and  is  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  its  surface  having  a  granular  appear- 
ance. When  crushed  under  the  microscope, 
all  the  granules  of  which  it  consists  exhibit 
in  their  mterior  a  little  vesicle,  together  with  a 
dark  spot ;  the  former  being,  doubtless,  the 
vesicle  of  Purkii\je,  the  latter  the  germinal 
spot  of  Wagner. 

The  oviduct  ((f)  is  tolerably  thick,  and 
arises  from  the  middle  of  the  flat  surface  of 
the  ovary ;  it  immediately  becomes  consider- 
ably convoluted,  so  that  it  usually  forms  two 
loops,  and,  gradually  becoming  attenuated, 
reaches  the  **  bladder  "  (>),  which  is  situated 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  testicle;  but, 
before  joining  the  latter,  it  generally  swells 
into  a  dilatation  (/*) ;  but  thb  dilatation  is  not 
constant ;  for  sometimes  Eschricht  found  two 
such  enlargements  ;  whilst  in  other  instances 
the  oviduct  retained  the  same  diameter 
throughout  its  entire  length :  when  present, 
the  swelling  was  found  to  be  solid,  and  pro» 
bably  was  produced  by  an  accumulation  of 
ova,  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  specimens  had  been  preserved. 

The  "  bladder"  («)  is  situated  very  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  testis,  and  appears  to  be 
supported  upon  a  furcate  stem,  tnrough  the 
intervention  of  which  it  is  partly  in  communi- 
cation with  the  oviduct,  and  partly  with  the 
testicle.  This  **  bladder  **  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  accidental  swellings  of  the  oviduct 
alluded  to  above,  but,  like  them,  was  found  to 
be  solid ;  and  sometimes  the  mass  was  divisible 
into  two  flattened  halves,  a  circumstance  that 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  non-existence  of 
any  cavity  in  the  interior. 

The  testis  itself,  in  a  recent  specimen,  is  so 
large  as  to  occupy  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  abdominal  cavity:  it  is  nearly  transparent; 
and  when  portions  of  it  are  examined  under 
the  microscope,  its  substance  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely made  up  of  minute  tubes,  connected  to- 
gether by  delicate  membranous  processes.  Its 
external  convex  surface  0%.  1 13.  28)  is  convo- 
luted, so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
a  hollow  vesicle  three  times  folded  upon  itself; 
whilst  its  inferior  concave  surface  exhibits 
under  the  microscope  a  reticulate  appearance, 
something  like  that  of  the  stomacn  of  a  ru- 
minant quadruped* 

The  common  outlet  of  the  ovary,  of  the 
bladder,  and  of  the  testicle  is  short,  but  toler- 
ably thick.  It  mounts  upwards,  and  ter- 
minates close  behind  the  right  fin,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  anal  orifice. 

On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  head,  by  re- 
moving its  anterior  wall  (including  the  collar 
and  the  Hubjacent  muscular  layer),  its  contents 
are  displayed  as  exhibited  in^.  11 1. 16.    Im- 


mediately behind  the  contracted  conical  append- 
ages, and  close  to  their  hollow  bases,  is  seen 
a  long  milk-white  organ  (b),  which,  in  old 
specimens,  is  so  extremely  brittle,  that  it  is 
generally  broken  in  the  dissection.  Behind 
this,  and  close  to  the  collar,  lies  a  red  sac- 
culus  not  easily  to  be  displayed  ;  and,  in  the 
neck  itselfy  immediately  upon  the  collar,  is 
situated  a  single  loop,  formed  of  the  same 
white  substance  as  b. 

On  carefully  unfolding  these  parts,  they  are 
found  to  present  the  structure  displayed  in 
/g.  113.  26,  the  transverse  body  (b)  and  the 
loop  (c)  constituting  portions  of  the  same 
viscus.  The  transverse  portion  is  a  canal 
terminating  by  a  blind  extremity  (a),  while 
the  loop  itself  mav  be  displayed  as  an  ex- 
tremely attenuated  canal  (d)  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which,  after  several  convolutions,  opens 
into  the  red  sacculus  (g),  and  ultimately  ter- 
minates in  another  short,  but  wider,  tube  (f) ; 
the  common  orifice  of  the  sacculus  and  of 
the  convoluted  canal  is  a  wide,  longitudinal 
opening,  situated  in  the  cavity  between  the 
right  fin,  the  head,  and  the  collar.  On  cutting 
into  this  canal,  it  is  found  that  the  milky 
colour  it  presents  is  but  slightly  owing  to  the 
nature  ot  its  contents,  depending  principally 
upon  the  texture  of  its  walls,  which,  when  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  are  found  to 
contain  numerous  granular  bodies,  which  are 
apparently  of  a  glandular  character,  united  to- 
gether by  a  very  thin  and  transparent  mem- 
brane^ the  delicacy  of  which  readily  accounts 
for  the  fragility  of^the  tube. 

The  structure  of  the  red  sacculus  (g)  is 
not  yet  fully  understood.  Its  walls  are  in 
some  parts  very  thin,  and  on  opening  it,  the 
tube  (/)  is  seen  to  be  continued  through  it. 

Eschricht  was,  at  first,  in  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  remarkable  apparatus  : 
he  observed,  however,  that  in  several  speci- 
mens, a  portion  of  the  sacculus  was  inverted 
and  protnided  externally  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
bow-shaped  orpui  {Jig.  114.  3,  A),  along  the 
cavity  of  which  a  delicate  canal  could  be 
distinctly  traced,  the  bow-shaped  organ  being 
manifestly  the  penis,  everted  in  the  same  way 
as  in  many  Gasteropod  Mollusks,  and  the  de- 
licate canal  constituting  the  vas  deferens. 

Hyalba.  —  The  two  fins  are  supported 
upon  a  fleshy  neck,  enclosed  between  the  two 
lobes  of  the  mantle  (Jig.  1 14.  3,  c),  which  latter 
(./%•  1 14.  3,  g.  A,  f,  k)  correspond  accurately 
with  the  valves  of  the  shell,  beyond  the  edges  of 
which  they  protrude  all  around,  and  which 
they  cover  with  a  thin  epidermis. 

The  position  of  the  branch  ise  Cuvier  ob- 
served not  to  correspond  with  what  he  had, 
erroneously,  believed  it  to  be  in  Clio,— namely, 
the  surface  of  the  lateral  fins  ;  for  ui  Hyalea 
he  could  not  discover  any  vascular  net-work 
in  those  organs,  even  witn  a  microscope  ;  and 
thus  indirectly  confirms  the  correctness  of 
Eschricht's  views  upon  this  point.  He,  there- 
fore, sought  for  them  elsewhere,  and,  "  on 
breaking  the  shell,  he  found  them  to  be  situ- 
ated between  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  outer  space  between  them 
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on  each  side,  so  that  the  lateral  fisaares  of  7.  Tbe  same*  seen  ftt>m  the  opposite  aspect :  tha 
the  ahdl  have  appareotl?  the  function  of  integument  of  the  neck  has  been  divided  as  fiu*  as 
adimttiag  the  surrouoding  dement   to   the    ****  "^"^  '*"^""  *^  ~-r*i«  «««««•  «f  tha 


bnmchal  of^ana.  These  latter  are  composed 
of  fittle  bmuiae,  resembling  those  of  patellae, 
phyllidia,  &c^  which  snrroond  the  body  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  elliptical  belt,  not  placed 
transrersdy,  but  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
dorsal  surfiKre  {jSg.  1 14.  5, 6.  p,  q^  r, «).    Tbe 

Fig.  114(1  to  9). 


the  month,  showing  the  respective  positions  of  the 
brain,  of  the  oesophi^us,  of  the  penis,  and  the  tongue ; 
like  terminations  of  the  retractor  muscle. 


ofHyakau    {After  CitvierJ) 

1.  The  animal  entire,  with  its  shell,  viewed  from 
the  side  of  the  inflated  valve. 

2.  The  same  seen  from  the  side  of  the  flat  valve. 

3.  The  Hyalea  deprived  of  its  shell,  the  lobes  of 
the  mantle  drawn  aside  and  expanded,  from  the  in- 
flated side. 

4.  The  same  from  the  flat  side,  in  which  part  of 
the  viscera  may  be  observed  through  the  membrane 
of  the  mantle,  as  also  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  latter. 


5.  The  animal  slightly  magnified,  with  the  mantle 
opened  from  the  flat  nde,  showing  the  retractor 
muscle  and  the  viscera  in  situ. 

&  The  same,  with  the  viscera  displayed. 


8.  The  penis  detached. 

The  crop  and  gizzard  laid  open. 

The  same  references  applv  to  all  the  figures. 

tifbtCt  prominent  points  of  shell ;  d,  inflated  valve ; 
ejff  lateral  margins  of  the  shell ;  p.  A,  t,  i^  margins 
of  mantle ;  A  "•*  cervical  fins ;  n,  mouth ;  o,  neck ; 
p,  9,  r,  «,  branchiie ;  <,  position  of  the  heart ;  m,  re- 
tractor muscle ;  v,  r,  oesophagus ;  ir,  crop ;  x,  giz- 
zard ;  y,  intestine ;  z,  liver ;  «s  ovary ;  fi,  testicle  $ 
9",  supra-QBSophageal  ganglion. 

other  viscera  occupy  the  arched  and  rounded 
portion  of  the  shell,  or  the  interior  of  the 
cervical  region,  and  are  enveloped  in  a  kind 
of  peritoneum  of  a  blackish  colour.  On  plac<» 
ing  the  animal  upon  its  flat  valve,  or  ventral 
surface,  the  heart  is  seen  to  be  situated  on  the 
right  side,  at  the  inner  border  of  that  portion 
of  the  branchial  band  marked  t  in  Jig,  1 14.  5. 
A  cylindrical  muscle  (u.  Jig.  1 14.  5  and  7)  is 
attached  to  the  intermediate  point  of  the  shell, 
and  traverses  the  visceral  mass  to  be  inserted 
into  the  neck  by  four  tongue-like  processes. 
The  action  of  this  muscle  will  be  to  retract 
the  creature  within  its  shell. 

In  front  of  the  four  branchiae  is  situated 
the  penis,  upon  which  lies  the  oesophagus,  and 
this  in  turn  is  surmounted  by  the  brain —  these 
organs  filling  up  the  thickness  of  the  neck. 
The  cesophagus  (v,  v^Jig,  1 14.  5  and  6)  is  long 
and  slender,  and  the  mouth,  according  to 
Cuvier,  is  a  simple  anterior  opening,  in  the 
interior  of  whicn  a  few  wrinkles  only  are 
perceptible,  representing  the  tongue.  The 
oesophagus  dilates  into  a  kind  of  membranous 
crop  (w,  w,Jig.  1 14.  7  and  9),  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  muscular  gizzard  (jp,x,Jig.  114.  7 
and  9)  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  the  walls  of 
which  are  of  tolerable  thickness.  Both 
these  cavities  are  furnished  internally  with 
longitudinal  folds,  and  these  are  thicker  and 
more  numerous  in  the  crop  than  in  the  gizzard 
(Jig,  1 14.  9).  The  intestme  (y,y,)  is  slender, 
and  of  the  same  diameter  throughout  its  whole 
length,  which  is  considerable.  It  makes  two 
convolutions  in  the  interval  between  the  lobes 
of  the  liver  (z  z,Jig,  1 14.  7).  The  anus  is  situ- 
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&ted  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  beneath  the 
corresponding  lateral  fin  :  the  liver  is  of  no 
great  bulk,  and  forms  a  nearly  globular  mass. 

The  organs  of  generation  consist  of  an 
ovary  which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of 
the  right  side ;  of  an  oviduct  of  moderate 
length  ;  of  a  testicle  which  is  almost  as  large 
as  the  ovary,  and  of  a  common  deferent  canal. 
The  penis  is  here,  as  in  Clio,  an  orean  al- 
together distinct  from  the  testicle  :  it  is  situ- 
ated, as  already  said,  beneath  the  oesophagus, 
where  it  is  folded  upon  itself;  and  when  pro- 
truded, issues  through  an  orifice  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  neck  and  a  little  below  the  mouth. 
It  is  represented  in  situ  in  fig.  114.7,  and 
detached  in  8. 

The  brain  {fig,  114.  7,  r)  is  large,  flat, 
and  of  a  square  form,  slightly  narrowed  pos- 
teriorly :  the  nerves  issue  principally  from  its 
angles,  two  of  them  going  to  join  a  double 
ganglion  situated  beneath  the  oesophagus. 

The  salivary  glands  appear  to  be  wanting. 

Pneuhodkrma. —  Another  genus  of  the 
Pteropod  Mollusca,  anatomized  by  Cuvier, 
embraces  the  Pneumoderma,  which  presents 
many  peculiarities  of  structure,  more  es- 
pecially as  relates  to  the  position  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs  and  the  tentacula  placed  at 
tne  sides  of  the  mouth  and  other  anatomical 
details,  so  that  it  will  require  to  be  described 
at  length.  In  this  genus,  the  body  is  without 
a  shell,  having  two  iins  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  but  is  distinguished  by  having  two 
bunches  of  tentacula  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth,  and  by  carrying  its  branchial  organs  at 
the  surface  of  its  body  near  its  posterior  ex- 
tremity. 

The  body  of  this  mollusk  is  of  an  oval 
shape  (fig.  1 15.  1,  a),  the  head  (b)  is  round. 

Fig.  115.  (1  to  9). 


8.  The  same  placed  with  the  head  downwards, 
and  seen  from  the  right  side  to  show  the  branchi«. 

4.  llie  same  enlarged  and  shown  in  the  position 
of  fig.  1.  The  skin  is  divided  and  turned  aside  to 
show  the  muscular  envelope  of  the  viscera  and  the 
pericardium  in  situ. 

5.  The  same,  the  muscular  envelope  and  perito- 
neum laid  open  to  show  the  viscera  in  situ. 


6.  The  same,  with  the  viscera  developed. 

7.  The  same :  the  organs  of  generation  are  turned 
aside  ;  the  stomach  laid  open  and  the  integuments 
of  the  head  divided  to  show  the  mouth  and  its  ap- 
purtenances. 


Anatomj/ of  Pneumoderma.     {AfUr  Cuvier.) 

1.  Pneumoderma,  natural  size,  anterior  aspect 

2.  The  same,  posterior  aspect. 


8.  The  mass  of  the  mouth  detached  and  opened 
longitudinally  to  show  its  interior. 

9.  Interior  of  the  head  after  the  removal  of  the 
oral  organs,  showing  the  penis  and  the  inferior 
ganglia  in  situ. 

Toe  same  letters  answer  to  all  the  figures. 

a,  body  ;  6,  head ;  c,  mouth  ;  d,  ups ;  e,  their 
fleshy  appendage ;  ft  fins ;  p,  branchiae ;  A,  branchial 
vein;  t,  auricle  of  heart;  M,  pericardium;  II,  mus- 
cular envelope  of  viscera ;  m,  liver ;  n,  testicle ;  o, 
ovary ;  />,  stomach  laid  open ;  9,  rectum ;  r,  r,  fleshy 
appendages  to  oral  cavity ;  c,  tongue  ;  t,  «,  anterior 
membranous  compartment  of  mouth ;  t,  t,  t,  oral 
tubercles ;  c,  c,  tentacles ;  c,  salivary  glands ;  x,  their 
dilated  ducts ;  y,  brain ;  z,  smaller  mucous  ganglia ; 
«,  penis ;  /s»  opening  of  common  generative  canal. 
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uid  the  neck  constricted.  The  mouth  opens 
upon  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  is  guarded 
in  front  by  two  longitudinal  prominent  lips 
(</,  d\  beneath  which  is  a  pointed,  fleshy  ap- 
pendage (e). 

The  fins  (/,/),  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  are  fleshy  and  much  smaller  than  in 
either  of  die  preceding  genera. 

The  branchiae  (g,g)  are  situated  at  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  animal,  and  form  two 
prominent  lines  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  two 
capital  Cs  placed  back  to  back  and  united 
by  a  transverse  band.  These  lines  give  off* 
fit>m  each  side  small  prominent  laminse,  ar- 
ranged much  in  the  same  way  as  the  leaflets 
of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  a  little 
above  the  branchial  appmratus,  is-seen  a  simple 
prominent  line  (A),  which,  on  opening  the 
animal,  is  discovered  to  be  the  branchial  vein 
opening  into  the  auricle  of  the  heart  (t), 
which,  enclosed  in  its  pericardium,  is  situated 
upon  this  side  (^). 

On  openine  the  integument,  which  is  com- 
paratively soft,  the  mass  of  the  viscera  is 
found  to  be  enclosed  in  a  muscular  envelope, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  almost  all  longitudinal 
(Jig'  115.  4,  /,  /).  The  pericardium  is  not  con- 
tained within  this  fleshy  envelope,  which  is 
only  adherent  to  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  branchiae ;  for  in  this  place  are  situated 
the  arterial  trunks,  which  convey  the  blood  of 
the  body  into  the  pulmonary  organ. 

On  dividing  the  muscular  layer  (J!g,l\5, 
5  and  6),  it  is  seen  that  almost  the  whole 
space  within  is  nearly  equally  shared  between 
the  liver  ( w),  the  testicle  (n\  and  the  ovary  (o), 
the  latter  being  slightly  tne  largest  viscus  of 
the  three.  The  ovary  occupies  the  bottom  of 
the  visceral  sac,  the  testicle  is  on  the  left,  and 
the  liver  on  the  right  side. 

The  ttomach  is  very  capacious,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  liver,  which  pours 
the  bile  directly  into  its  interior  through  nu- 
merous orifices,  exactly  as  in  Conchiferous 
Mollusks.  The  walls  of  the  stomach  are  thin 
and  internally  present  numerous  little  cavities, 
into  which  the  biliary  pores  open  {Jig.  1 15.  7, 
p).  The  rectum  is  short,  and  opens  beneath 
the  right  fin  (Jig.  1 1 5. 7,  g). 

The  mouth  is  a  fleshy  mass  of  considerable 
size,  from  which  two  fleshy  appendages  are 
prolonged  backwards  (Jig,  1 15.  7, 8,  r  r).  The 
tongue  is  covered  with  short  reverted  spines, 
the  use  of  which  is  evidently  to  assist  in  de- 
glutition (Jig,  1 15.  8,  Ji).  The  posterior  part 
of  the  mouth,  in  which  the  tongue  is  situated, 
is  separated  from  the  anterior  (Jig.  1 15. 7, 8,  u), 
which  is  membranous,  by  a  fletthy  construction 
(Jig,  115.8,///),  upon  which  are  perceived 
three  small  tubercles. 

The  opeuing  of  the  mouth  is  guarded  by 
two  bunches  of  tentacula  (j^.  1 15.  1  to  8,  c\ 
which  the  animal  can,  at  will,  either  protrude 
or  retract  within  the  oral  orifice.  Each  of 
these  tentacles  consbts  of  a  delicate  filament, 
terminated  by  a  minute  tubercle  excavated  in 
the  centre.  These  organs  forcibly  remind  us 
of  the  complicated  orJ  apparatus  of  the  Clio 


already  described,  and  most  probably  are  in- 
struments of  prehension  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Cephalopoda. 

The  salivarv  glands  (Jig,  1 15.  7,  8,  v  v)  are 
long  and  ample,  and  their  excretory  duct,  as 
it  passes  above  the  brain,  is  obviously  dilated 
(xx). 

The  brain  (Jig.  1 15.  9,  v)  is  a  narrow  trans- 
verse band,  and  among  tne  nerves  which  it 
furnishes,  two  may  be  observed  on  each  side, 
which  are  connected  beneath  the  oesophagus 
with  a  group  of  six  ganglia,  four  of  which  are 
mesial  and  of  considerable  s'ze,  while  the  other 
two  placed  at  the  sides  are  of  smaller  dimen** 
sions. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  structure 
o{  the  generative  apparatus,  which  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Hyalea  and  Clio.  The 
penis  is  small,  and  situated  beneath  the  mouth. 
It  is  protruded  between  the  two  little  lips 
situated  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  head 
(Jig,  115.  1,  5,  (/(/).  The  common  generative 
orifice  is  found  immediately  in  front  of  the 
anus,  and  is  prolonged  externally  into  a  kind 
of  furrow,  which  is  directed  forwards. 

(T,  Bymcr  Jone$,) 

THE  PULSE  (Gr.  fnpvyfios,  <r0w|tf,  Lat. 
Pulsus,  Fr.  Pouis,  Ger.  Puis,  Dut.  Pols,  Ital. 
Polso,  Span.  Pttilro).  — The  nature  and  cause 
of  the  pulse  have  already  been  examined  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  work.*  It  is  proposed  to 
consider  it,  in  thin  place,  as  a  separate  and 
independent  subject,  and  to  bring  together  the 
leading  facts  which  have  been  ascertained,  in 
reference  especially  to  that  property  which  is 
most  readily  submitted  to  examination,  namely, 
its  frequency. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  little  more 
than  a  century  old  ;  for  though  Quetelet  f  at- 
tributes to  Kepler,  who  was  bom  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  the  idea  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  given 
time,  Sloyer,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  was  the  first  who  collected  any 
considerable  number  of  observations.  Bryan 
Robinson  l^,  Falconer  J,  Knox||,  Graves  If, 
Nick  **,  and  Quetelet +t  followed  in  the  same 
field  of  inquiry,  and  still  more  recently 
the  writer  of  this  article.  The  facts  which 
these  authors  placed  on  record  have  not  jjet 
been  brought  together  in  any  standard  treatise 
on  physiology  ;  so  that  a  clear  and  connected 
exposition  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  as  it  is 
affected  by  age,  sex,  posture,  exercise,  food,  and 
other  natural  causes,  and  of  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  the  respiration,  is  still  a  desideratum. 

•  Art  Circulation,  Vol.  i.  p.  688. 
+  Sur  lHomme,  vol.  iL  p.  80. 
T  A  treatise  on  the  Animal  Economy,  by  Bryan 
Robinson,  M.D.,  1732. 

J  Observations  respecting  the  Pulse,  ftc,  by  W. 
coner,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  Bath,  1796. 
II  EA  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  voL  xL,  1815,  and 
No.  181,  1887. 
4  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  voL  v.  1880. 
••  Beobachtungen  ttber  die  Bedingungen,  unter 
denen  die  Hatlfigkeit  des  Pulses  im  Gesunden  Zus- 
tand  verttodert  wird.  Von  Georg.  Heinrich  Nick, 
tt  Op.cit 
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It  is  true  that  there  is  no  wtint  of  rough  esti- 
mates ,  or  of  calculations  founded  on  theoretical 
data ;  but  there  is  in  this,  as  in  most  kindred 
subjects,  a  great  lack  of  careful  observations, 
and  correct  average  rc»sults.  This  deficiency  it 
is  the  object  of  this  article  to  supply,  by 
presenting  in  succession  the  number  of  the 
pulse,  as  influenced  by  the  principal  causes 
already  specified. 

Age. — In  treating  this  part  of  the  subject 
no  dbtinction  is  made  between  the  sexes,  nor 
is  any  notice  taken  of  the  influence  of  pos- 
turie,  and  time  of  day.  The  average  results 
are  based  on  the  observations  made  by  dif- 
ferent authors  on  healthy  persons  of  both 
sexes  ic  a  state  of  rest,  ana  on  those  of  the 
writer  oi  this  article,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion o^  ^ery  young  children,  were  taken  in 
the  sitting  posture  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  in  a  state  of  rest  and  abstinence.  As 
these  latter  facts  form  the  majority  of  those 
from  which  the  averages  are  calculated,  it 
will  be  correct  to  state  that  the  tables  pre- 
sent a  near  approximation  to  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  m  persons  of  different  a^  in 
a  state  of  rest  and  abstinence,  in  the  sitting 
posture,  and  at  or  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  pulse  has  its  maximum  frequency  m 
early  infancy,  and  its  minimum  in  robust  old 
age.  From  infancy  to  adult  age  it  continues 
to  fall,  and  probably  attains  its  lowest  point 
at  or  about  the  age  of  50,  to  rise  again,  if 
feeble  as  well  as  robust  persons  are  included 
in  our  observations,  in  the  aged. 

Infancy. —  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is 
Yery  vanabie  at  this  period  of  life.  According 
to  Quetelet  *,  the  numbers  are  as  follow. 

Max.  165 ;  min.  104 ;  mean  13S  ;  range  61. 

Other  authorities  estimate  it  at  130  to  140, 
or  at  the  last  of  these  numbers ;  but  it  will 
assist  the  memory  to  fix  the  average  at  140. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  or  months  of 
life,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  healthy 
children  is  rapidly  diminishea,  as  appears  from 
the  following  Table,  based  on  the  observations 
of  Billard,  in  which  table  the  averages  must 
be  understood  to  be  approximations. 


Age. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Range. 

1  to  10  dayst 

1  to  2  months 

2  to  8  months 

180 
160 
100 

less  than  80 
70 
70 

106 
103 

87 

100 
80 
30 

•  Op.  cit  voL  u.  p.  86. 

t  M.  Valleix  (M^moires  de  la  Soci^  M^cale 
de  Paris,  voL  ii.  p.  812.)  gives,  as  the  average  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  in  thirteen  healthy  infants  fh>m 
2  to  21  days  old,  87  beats,  the  maximum  being  104, 
and  the  minimum  76.  Ajb  these  observations  were 
made  with  singular  care,  they  are  entitled  to  much 
attention.  Mr.  Gorham  (London  Med.  Qaz,  voL 
xxL)  obtained  from  sixteen  observations  on  sixteen 
infants,  less  than  one  day  old,  a  mean  of  123  beats, 
a  maximum  of  160,  and  a  minimum  of  100 ;  and 
fix>m  forty-two  observations  on  infants,  from  one  to 
seven  days  old  — 128  as  the  average,  160  as  the 
maximum,  and  96  as  the  minimum.  The  average 
of  three  experiments  on  children  asleep  was  108. 
M.  Trousseau  (Journal  des  Connaissances  M^cales 
et  Chirurgicales,   Juillet,  1841)  obtained,  as  the 


Hence,  then,  between  the  first  and  tenA 
day  there  is  a  ranse  of  100  beats ;  between 
the  first  and  second  months,  of  80  beats ;  and 
between  the  second  and  third  months,  of  30 
beats,  with  an  average  fall  in  the  first  three 
months  of  about  20  beats.  The  numbers  of 
observations  on  which  these  averages  are 
founded  are,  between  1  and  10  days,  56  ob- 
servations ;  between  1  and  2  months,  36  ob- 
servations ;  and  between  2  and  3  months,  20 
observations.*  It  would  answer  no  good 
purpose  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  fre- 
<]uency  of  the  pulse  at  these  early  periods  of 
hfe  i  It  will  suffice  to  present  it  year  by  year 
during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  life,  as  is 
done  in  the  following  table,  based  upon  be« 
tween  600  and  700  o^ervations  made  chiefly 
by  the  writer  of  this  article,  each  average 
being  deduced  either  from  20  or  25  facts. 


Age. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Range. 

1 

158 

108 

128 

50 

2 

136 

84 

107 

52 

8 

124 

84 

106 

40 

4 

124 

80 

105 

44 

6 

133 

80 

101 

58 

6 

124 

70 

95 

54 

7 

128 

72 

90 

56 

8 

112 

72 

92 

40 

9 

114 

65 

87 

49 

10 

120 

76 

91 

44 

11 

100 

56 

84 

44 

12 

120 

70 

94 

50 

18 

112 

70 

84 

42 

14 

114 

68 

86 

46 

15 

112 

60 

84 

52 

16 

104 

66 

83 

88 

17 

102 

54 

76 

48 

18 

104 

58 

74 

46 

19 

108 

60 

76 

48 

20 

106 

52 

72 

54 

21 

99 

59 

74 

40 

22 

96 

41 

68 

55 

23 

100 

60 

74 

40 

24 

84 

52 

71 

82 

26 

88 

59 

78 

29 

average  and  extreme  numbers  of  the  pulse  in  six 
boys  and  five  girls,  aged  from  fifteen  to  thirty  davs, 
the  following:— boys,  max.  152,  min.  96,  average 
127 ;  girls,  max.  152,  min,  120,  mean  185. 

•  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  observations 
of  Billard,  which  give  so  low  a  frequency  as  70  and 
80  beats  as  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  before  the 
third  month,  and  even  in  the  first  ten  days  of  life, 
are  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  observations  of 
the  writer,  or  of  any  author  whom  he  has  consulted, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Yalleix.  Thus,  the  mini- 
mum during  the  first  day  is  104 ;  nor  does  the  pulse 
fiill  in  any  instance  lower  than  that  number  till  the 
eighth  week,  when  the  least  number  is  90.  If,  again, 
the  (act*  are  grouped  by  months,  the  pulse  is  found 
in  no  case  to  £iiU  below  104,  except  in  one  instance 
in  the  second  month,  till  the  eighth  month,  when 
the  minimum  is  96.  The  minimum  observed  by  M. 
Valleix,  occurred  in  a  nuUe  infimt,  a  year  oli  ad- 
mitted into  the  infirmary  of  the  Hopital  des  Enfknts 
Trouv^  in  a  state  of  languor,  but  free  from  disease. 
In  a  week  frxmi  the  date  of  admission  the  pulse  had 
risen  to  108;  on  the  following  day  it  was  117;  and 
the  day  after  that  it  was  113.  llieTe  is  reason  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  these  low  frequencies  of  the 
pulse  of  infants  occur  in  that  state  and  degree  of  de- 
bility without  disease  which  gives  rise  to  an  infi^ 
quent  pulse  in  the  adult,  and  that  they  do  not  occur 
in  strong  and  vigorous  health. 
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This  table,  though  obriously  based  upon  a 
Dumber  of  facts  too  small  to  furnish  exact 
averages,  may  be  taken  as  presenting  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  It  indicates  a 
proeressive  decline  from  infancy  to  adult  age 
89  uie  true  law  of  the  pulse, — a  law  which 
would  probably  be  clearly  displayed  b^  ave- 
rages deduced  from  a  large  number  of  facts. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  of 
die  Pulse  at  each  quinquennial  period  through- 
oat  the  whole  of  life.  The  averages  for  the 
first  eight  periods  are  founded  each  on  50 
obsenra^ions,  of  which  half  were  made  on 
males,  and  half  on  females.  The  average  for 
the  period  from  76  to  80  is  deduced  from  the 
same  number  of  facts  similarly  divided.  For 
most  of  the  other  periods  the  averages  are 
<lerived  from  forty^  observations,  twenty  on 
males,  and  twenty  on  females.  Where  the 
number  of  observations  is  less  than  this,  it  is 
stated  in  a  note. 


Age. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Range. 

2to  5 

128 

80 

105 

48 

5  —  10 

124 

72 

93 

52 

10  —  15 

120 

68 

88 

62 

15  —  20 

108 

56 

77 

52 

20  —  25 

124 

56 

78 

68 

25  —  30 

100 

58 

74 

47 

80  —  35 

94 

58 

78 

86 

35  —  40 

100 

56 

73 

44 

40  —  45 

104 

50 

75 

54 

45  —  50 

100 

49 

71 

61 

50  — 55* 

88 

65 

74 

33 

55  —  60 

108 

48 

74 

60 

60  —  65 

100 

54 

72 

46 

65  —  70 

96 

62 

75 

44 

70  —  75 

104 

54 

74 

50 

75  —  80 

94 

50 

72 

44 

80  and  > 
ninrardstj 

98 

68 

79 

35 

The  want  of  regularity  in  this  table  arises 
from  the  same  cause  as  m  the  former—  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  facts.  A 
r^lar  and  progressive  decrease  in  the  mean 
vSues,  however,  would  probably  not  be  ob- 
tained by  any  number  of  observations  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  single  individual  to 
bring  together,  whether  as  the  result  of  his 
own  inquiries,  or  as  derived  from  the  recorded 
researches  of  others.  But  the  figures  of  this 
table  will  still  suffice  to  indicate  a  law  of  pro- 
gressive decrease  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  life,  with  an  increase  during  the  period 
of  decrepitude.  The  decrease  during  the 
first  four  quinquennial  periods  is  very  rapid  ; 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  number  ^ 
mains  nearly  stationary ;  from  the  fifth  to  the 
sbcth  period  there  is  again  a  fall  of  a  few 
beats  ;  but  during  the  remainder  of  life  (from 
25  to  80)  a  very  slight  difference  exists  be- 
tween  the  several  quinquennial  periods  ;  the 
^fierence  between  the  averages  amounting 
to  only  4  beats,  between  the  minima  to 
10  beats,  and  between  the  maxima  to  20 
beats.  The  average  rise  during  the  period  of 
decrepitude  amounts  to  7  beats.  % 

*  22  Observations.  t  ^^  Observations. 

X  It  would  be  interesting  to  accomnlate  observ- 


The  pulse  of  the  axed  has  been  very  care- 
fully examined  by  Leuret  and  Mitivi^*, 
Hourmann  and  Deschambref ,  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Pennock.|  According  to  the  observations  of 
the  first-named  authorities,  the  average  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  in  27  males  and  34  females, 
each  sex  being  of  the  mean  age  of  71  years, 
was,  in  round  numbers,  76.  The  number 
would  have  been  somewhat  higher  but  for  the 
exclusion,  as  abnormal,  of  pulses  exceeding 
100.  Dr.  Pennock*s  observations  on  170 
males  and  203  females,  of  the  mean  age  of 
about  67  years,  give  as  the  average  fre^ency 
of  the  pulse,  75  beats.  The  observations  of 
Drs.  Hourmann  and  Deschambre  having 
been  made  solely  on  females,  are  not  avail- 
able in  this  place.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
results  deduced  from  the  observations  of 
Leuret  and  Mitivi^  and  of  Dr.  Pennock  do 
not  differ  materially  from  the  numbers  in  the 
table. 

As  it  is  extremely  difficult,  even  for  those 
who  are  most  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
figures,  to  remember  the  exact  results  of  a 
series  of  averages,  it  may  be  useful  to  lay 
down  a  near  approximation  to  the  avera^ 
numbers  at  the  several  leading  periods  of  lite. 
This  is  done  in  tlie  following  table. 


At  birth 
Infancy 
Childhood  - 
Youth  - 
Adult  age  - 
Old  age 
Decrepitude  - 


140 
120 
100 

90 

76 

70 

75—80. 


Sex.  —  The  recorded  observations  on  the 
pulses  of  males  and  females  respectively  during 
the  early  periods  of  life  are  few  in  number. 
At  birth,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Quetelet,  there  is  a  difference  of  only  one  beat, 
the  average  number  in  males  being  136,  and 
in  females  135.  The  following  table  contrasts 
the  two  sexes  at  those  periods  at  which  the 
number  of  recorded  observations,  added  to 
those  made  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  are 


ations  on  the  pulse  of  the  same  person  at  different 
periods  of  life.  The  following  memorandum,  by  the 
writer,  of  two  seriea  of  observations  on  his  own  pulse, 
may  be  worth  prteervinff.  From  an  average  or  nine 
experiments  made  dunne  my  twentieth  vear,  in 
the  evenin([,  between  the  hours  of  9^  and  ll|,  f. m., 
in  the  sitting  posture,  and,  after  remaining  some 
time  quiet  (in  one  experiment  some  hours,  and  in 
two  others  aarine  four  hours  each),  the  pulse  was 
72  per  minute.  From  an  average  of  the  first  nine 
experiments  which  present  themselves,  made  under 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  circumstances,  in  my 
twenty-seventh  year,  the  pulse  is  55  per  minute. 
Thus,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  it  may  be  fairly 
infenred  that  tne  average  frequency  of  mj  pulse  has 
fallen  from  72  beats  per  minute  to  55,  bemg  a  differ- 
ence of  17  beats. 

*  De  la  Fr^uence  des  Pouls,  chez  les  Alien^ 
par  MM.  Leuret  et  Mitivi^,  p.  85. 

t  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^dne  (2nd  series), 
Nov.  1885,  tom.  ix.  p.  888. 

I  Note  on  the  Frequency  of  the  Pulse  and  Re- 
spiration of  the  Aged.  By  C.  W.  Pennock,  M.D., 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July  1847. 
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sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  a  (air  ave- 
rage.* 


Males. 

Females. 

Under   2  years     - 
2  _     6    —       - 
6  —     8    —       -        - 
8  —    12    —       -        - 

110 

101 

85 

79 

lU 

103 

93 

92 

ferred  from  the  followins  comparison  of  the 
extreme  and  mean  results  derived  from  2d 
and  50  observations  respectively  on  the  pulses 
of  healthy  males. 


It  would  appear,  then,  that  even  at  a  very 
early  period  otlife,  the  ctifference  of  the  sexes 
is  mariced  in  the  pulse  f;  that  this  difference 
is  very  inconsiderable  in  infancy,  but  well 
marked  in  childhood. 

The  following  table  presents,  in  septennial 
periods,  the  results  ot  the  observations  of 
the  writer  during  the  whole  of  life.  Each 
average  is  founded  on  25  observations,  made 
with  great  care,  in  apparently  healthy  per- 
sons, fasting,  in  a  state  of  rest,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  in  a  sitting  posture. 


MALES. 

Age.      1 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Range. 

2  to  7  years' 

128 

72 

97 

56 

8-14 

108 

70 

84 

38 

14—21 

108 

60 

76 

48 

21—28 

100 

53 

73 

47 

28—85 

92 

56 

70 

86 

85—42 

90 

48 

68 

42 

42—49 

96 

50 

70 

46 

49—56 

92 

46 

67 

46 

56—63 

84 

56 

68 

28 

63—70 

96 

54 

70 

42 

70—77 

94 

54 

67 

40 

77— Sit 

97 
Fl 

50 
iMALEa 

71 

47 

2—7 

128 

70 

98 

58 

8—14 

120 

70 

94 

50 

14—21 

124 

56 

82 

68 

21—28 

114 

54 

80 

60 

28-^ 

94 

62 

78 

82 

85—42 

100 

56 

7^ 

44 

42—49 

106 

64 

77 

42 

49—56 

96 

64 

76 

32 

56—63 

108 

60 

77 

48 

68—70 

100 

52 

78 

48 

70—77 

104 

54 

'81 

50 

77— 84§ 

105 

64 

82 

41 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  table  as  to 
former  tables.  The  number  of  facts  is  not 
large  enough  to  gjive  a  steady  and  progressive 
decrease  from  childhood  to  age ;  but  that  the 
approximation  to  a  true  result  w  sufficiently 
close  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  in« 

*  The  avecages  are  deduced  from  the  foUowing 
numbers  of  fiicts.  Under  2  years,  28  and  21  facts ; 
2  to  5  years,  27  and  23  fiicts;  5  to8  years,  32  and 
83  facts ;  8  to  12  years,  46  and  59  facts. 

t  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of 
M.  Valleix.  (Op.  cit) 

X  An  average  of  18  observations  on  males  between 
60  and  90  by  Dr.  Pennock  gives  72^  beats. 

§  Observations  by  Dr.  Pennock  on  37  females  be- 
tween 80  and  90  give  an  average  of  75  only;  and 
observations  on  7  females  between  90  and  llo,  76^ 


No.  of 
Observ- 
ations. 

Age. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Range. 

25) 
50j 
25) 
60/ 
25 1 
50/ 

2to7 

7—14 

14—21 

fl28 
il28 
(108 
(108 
/108 
(108 

72 
72 

70 
68 
60 
60 

97 
97 
84 
85 
76 
78 

56 
56 
38 
40 
48 
48 

A  similar  comparison  in  the  female  issues 
in  the  same  manner,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table. 


No.  of 

Obsenr. 

ations. 

Age. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Range. 

25) 
50/ 
25) 
45/ 
25) 
45/ 

7  to  14 
14—21 
71—77 

/120 
(120 
/124 
)124 
/104 
(104 

70 
70 
66 
56 
54 
54 

94 
95 
82 
80 
81 
80 

50 
50 
68 
68 
50 
50 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  neither  comparison 
does  the  difference  between  the  averages  for 
the  larger  and  smaller  number  of  observations 
exceed  two  beats,  while  the  extremes,  with 
one  exception  (the  minima  in  the  male,  from 
7  to  14),  are  the  same.  The  sufficiency  of 
the  avenges  for  practical  purposes  may  also 
be  fieurly  inferred  from  the  result  of  a  simple 
process  of  elimination  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  female  pulse.  By  taking  26  observa- 
tions, and  excluding  the  three  maxima  and  the 
three  minima,  as  being  possibly  due  to  a  de- 
parture from  perfect  heaith,  an  average  of  20 
observations  was  obtained,  which  gave  the 
following  regular  series  of  numbers  for  the 
twelve  septennial  periods  of  the  table  —  98, 
94,  81,  80,  79,  78,  75,  75,  77,  78,  81,  82, 
showing  a  steady  and  progressive  decrease 
during  the  first  eight  periods,  and  an  equally 
progressive  increase  during  the  last  four 
periods. 

The  difference  between  the  male  and  female 
pulse  continues  to  be  well  marked  in  advanced 
ages.  Thus,  in  the  observations  of  Leuret 
and  Mitivi^,  the  average  frequency  in  27  afsed 
mtn  was  73,  and  in  34  aged  women  79.  The 
average  obtained  by  Drs.  Hourmann  and  Des. 
chambre,  by  observations  on  255  aged  females, 
was  82.  I)r.  Pennock's  averages  are  72  for 
aged  males,  and  78  for  aged  females. 

The  general  results  deducible  from  the  fore- 
going tables,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
sex  on  the  pulse,  mav  be  thus  expressed  :  — 

1.  The  female  pulse  differs  litUe  from  the 
male  pulse  during  the  first  seven  years  of  life ; 
but  after  seven  years  of  age  the  mean  pulse  of 
the  female  exceeds  that  of  the  male  by  fi:t>m  6 
to  14  beats  ;  the  average  excess  being  9  bea^. 
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€H-  about  one-d^th  of  the  mean  frequency  in 
the  male. 

2.  The  minimum  frequency  of  the  pulse  of 
the  female,  at  more  than  one  period  of  life, 
fiills  below  that  of  the  male ;  but  its  maximum 
frequency  is,  at  all  periods,  above  that  of  the 
male. 

3.  The  range  of  the  pulse  in  both  sexes  is 
considerable  ;  in  the  male  it  extends  from  28 
to  56,  in  the  female  from  32  to  68  beats,  and 
it  b  probable  that  more  numerous  observa- 
tions would  extend  this  range  still  farther. 
The  average  range  in  the  male  is  43 ;  in  the 
female,  48. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  memory, 
the  average  pulse  of  the  adult  male  may  be 
stated  at  70,  that  of  the  adult  female  at  80. 
The  behest  number  is  somewhat  less  than 
100  in  the  adult  male,  and  somewhat  more 
than  110  in  the  adult  female.  The  least 
number  in  each  is  about  50. 

The  lowest  number  recorded  in  the  table, 
as  occurring  in  healthy  males,  is  46,  and  in 
healthy  females  52.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  least  numbers  on  record ;  for  Heberden 
counted  42,  30,  and  even  26  pulses  in  healthy 
males,  the  latter  number  in  a  man  of  80 ;  and 
Pordyce  one  case  of  26,  in  an  old  man  in  the 
Charter-house,  and  another  of  20.  The 
writer,  some  years  since,  met  with  a  pulse  of 
38  in  a  gentleman  then  and  now  in  the  en- 
joyment of  good,  though  not  robust,  health. 
The  lowest  number  o^rved  by  Floyer  was 
6^  Falconer  counted  a  pulse  of  36,  and 
another  of  24,  in  healthy  females,  and  Dr. 
Graves  records  one  of  38.  Pulses  as  low  as 
16y  or  even  14  beats,  have  been  counted ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  persons  in  whom 
they  occurred  were  healthy.  Low  frequencies 
of  pulse  observed  in  disease  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  essay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  extended  observations  would 
reveal  the  occasional  occurrence  in  healthy 
persons  of  both  sexes  of  higher  frequencies  of 
the  piilse  than  any  recorded  in  the  tables. 

Temperament, —  Nothine  is  at  present 
known  o{  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  as  in- 
fluenced by  temperament.  The  speculations 
of  Floyer  upon  this  subject  are  too  fanciful, 
and  have  too  little  foundation  in  fact,  to  de- 
serve a  place  among  the  sober  results  of  ob- 
servation.* The  writer's  experience  would 
lead  him  to  attach  little  importance  to  tem- 
perament as  a  cause  of  variation  in  the  pulse, 
as  he  has  found  high  and  low  frequencies  in 
men  of  the  same  temperament ;  and  some  of 
the  lowest  pulses  he  has  observed  have  been 
in  males  of  opposite  temperaments.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  too,  to  find  pulses  of  very  low 
frequency  in  persons  of  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  in  men  remarkable  for  energy 
of  character  and  nervous  excitability.  The 
strumous  diathesis  is  often  characterised  by  a 
feeble  pulse  of  low  frequency,  while  those 
who  are  subject  to  gout  have,  as  a  general 

*  The  choleric  tempers  may  be  betwixt  these 
mmbers  75  and  80,  the  salt  betwixt  80  and  85,  the 
phlegmatic  betwixt  70  and  65,  the  cold  melancholy 
betwixt  65  and  60.**  — P«Zw  WaU^  p.  57. 


rule,  a  stronger  pulse  of  higher  frequency.  It 
is  probable  that,  cteteris  parUms,  the  large 
chest  and  muscular  frame  are  accompanied  by  ^ 
an  infrequent,  and  the  small  chest  and  spare 
form  by  a  frequent  pulse.  But  the  varying 
frequencies  of  the  pulse  observed  in  different 
subjects  have  yet  to  be  submitted  to  that  ex- 
tended and  searching  observation  by  which 
alone  the  several  concurrent  causes  can  be 
successively  eliminated,  and  the  most  influ- 
ential circumstances  displayed. 

Stature,  —  Bryan  Robmson  *  has  some 
speculations  and  calculations  upon  this  cause, 
which  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the  fenciful 
conceits  of  Floyer.  They  profess  to  be  strictly 
founded  upon  observation ;  but  their  fallacy 
will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
important  element  of  a^  is  altogether  over- 
looked. Falconer  f  follows  the  example  of 
Bryan  Robinson ;  and  more  recently  M.Ra- 
meaux^,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Quetelet, 
pursues  the  same  unprofitable  inquiry.  The 
observations,  64  in  number,  were  made  by 
M.  Pingrenon,  an  army  surgeon.  The  subjects 
examined  were  all  healthy  soldiers,  placed  in 
similar  circumstances,  which  circumstances, 
however,  are  not  specified,  nor  are  the  ages 
mentioned.  The  ordinary  ranee  of  age  in 
soldiers  of  the  same  regiment  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  very  slight  differences 
of  frequency  which  M.  Rameaux  attributes  to 
stature.  How  slight  that  difference  is  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  comparison : — Stature, 
5  feet  6|  inches  ;  pulse,  from  observation, 
64*43  :  stature,  5  feet  9  inches  ;  pulse,  also 
from  observation,  62*62.  The  calculated  num- 
bers are  64*06  and  63.  §  The  effect  of  stature 
on  the  pulse  has  yet  to  be  determined,  and  it 
will  require  a  large  assortment  of  observations 
made  on  persons  of  the  same  sex  and  age,  at 
the  same  time  of  the  day,  in  the  same  posture 
of  the  body,  and  placed  in  all  respects  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

Posture,  —  No  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
pulse,  not  even  excepting  its  diurnal  vari- 
ations, has  been  more  carefully  examined  than 
the  influence  of  the  posture  of  the  body. 
Though  the  broad  fact,  that  the  pulse  in  disease 
is  affected  by  change  of  posture,  seems  to  have 
been  familiar  to  the  ancients,  the  first  re- 
corded experiment  on  the  healthy  subject  was 
made  by  Bryan  Robinson  ||,  who  obtained 
the  following  numbers :  —  Standing,  78  ;  sit- 
ting, 68  ;  lying,  64.  Dr.  Macdonnell  is  the 
next  person  who  devoted  his  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  who  appears,  from  his  own  state- 
ment, to  have  been  eneaeed  upon  it  so  earlv 
as  the  year  1784.t     Falconer,  in  his  work 

•  Anhnal  Economy,  p.  182—134. 

t  P.  10—13. 

I  Bulletins  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels, 
vol.  vi 

§  The  little  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
resolts  will  appear,  when  it  is  stated  that  by  disre- 
garding the  influence  of  sex,  and  looking  only  to  the 
statiue  of  the  body,  the  pulse  of  the  female  is  made 
to  exceed  that  of  the  male  by  only  two  or  three 
beats,  instead  of  the  true  number  9  or  10  beats. 
.  cit  p.  177. 

tions  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
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published  1796,  investigated  the  subject  more 
carefully,  and  states,  that  "the  result  of 
twenty-one  accurate  trials,  made  on  different 
days  and  at  different  times  of  the  day,  all 
comcided  to  prove  the  greater  frequency  of 
the  pulse  standing,  than  sitting  or  lying.*' 
The  greatest  difference  observed  was  13  beats 
in  a  minute,  and  the  least  difference  one  beat. 
Each  of  these,  however,  occurred  once  only. 
The  average  difference  between  the  above 
postures  was  about  six  and  a  third  in  a 
minute.**  He  adds,  **  The  pulse  in  health  is, 
as  far  as  I  can  find,  the  same  in  a  sitting  as  in 
a  horizontal  posture."  Dr.  Knox  of  Edin- 
burgh*, however,  has  examined  the  effect  of 
posture  on  the  pulse  still  more  closely  than 
the  authors  just  mentioned.  In  his  first 
memoir,  published  in  1815,  he  says,  "During 
the  morning,  the  mere  change  of  posture, 
from  the  horizontal  to  the  erect,  shall  mcrease 
the  pulse  by  about  15  or  20  b^ts.  At  mid« 
day  this  increase  shall  be  10  ;  and  in  the 
evening  4,  or  6.**  In  his  second  essay,  pub- 
lished m  1837,  Dr.  Knox  gives  the  results  of 
actual  experiment.  Nickf ,  in  1826,  and  Dr. 
Graves  :t,  in  1830,  also  examined  the  subject 
^  ^  experimentally.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
the  history  of  this  department  of  the  pulse 
into  greater  detail,  as  tne  fact  that  the  pulse 
is  greatly  influenced  by  posture  is  now  familiar 
to  all  medical  men.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
change  due  to  this  cause  will,  perhaps,  be  best 
displayed  in  the  average  results  obtained  by 
the  writer  from  a  large  number  of  facts  ol>- 
served  by  himself.  $ 

The  following  averages  were  derived  from 
observations  on  100  healthy  males  of  the 
mean  a^  of  27  years,  in  a  state  of  rest,  unex- 
cited  either  by  food  or  exercise,  and,  for  the 
roost  part,  between  the  hours  of  12  and  2 
p.  M. :  — 

Standing,  '<8-90 ;  sitting,  70*05 ;  lying,  66*62.  || 
/        Difference  between  standing  and  sitting, 
8*85  ;  between  sitting  and  lying,  3*43 ;   and 
between  standing  and  lying,  12*28. 

These  are  the  average  results,  from  which, 
however,  the  extremes  are  very  widely  sepa- 
rated ;  for  the  difference  between  standmg  and 
sitting  ranges  from  26  to  0  ;  that  between 
sitting  and  lying,  from  18  to  0  ;  and  that  be- 
tween standmg  and  lying,  from  44  to  0.  The 
numbers  in  the  observation,  at  the  highest 
extreme  of  the  scale,  were  as  follows :  — 

Age,  20.  Standing,  98 ;  sitting,  72 ;  lying, 
54  :  differences,  26,  18,  and  44. 

To  the  general  rule  that  the  pulse  is  more 
frequent  standing  than   sitting,  sitting  than 

Advancement  of  Science,  Dublin  Meeting,  1885, 
p.  97. 

*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  voL  xi  and  No. 
181. 

+  Op.  cit  p.  41. 

i  Op.citp.661. 

I  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Nos.  vi.  and  vii 

(I  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Dr.  Harden, 
as  the  average  of  several  experiments  on  his  own 
person,  obtamed  the  same  numbers,  viz.  80,  70,  and 
66.  See  American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  v. 
p.  842. 


lying,  and,  dfartioriy  standing  than  lying,  there 
are  several  exceptions.  Thus  there  were 
5  instances  in  wnich  there  was  no  difference 
between  standing  and  sitting ;  19  in  which 
there  was  no  difference  between  sitting  and 
lying  ;  and  2  in  which  the  pulse  had  the 
same  frequency  standing  and  lying.  Again, 
the  pulse  was  more  frequent  sitting  than 
standing  in  3  instances ;  lying  than  sitting  in 
1 1  instances ;  lying  than  standing  in  5  in- 
stances. The  total  number  of  instances,  in 
which  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  occurred, 
was  34,  or  one-third  of  the  whole. 

If  we  exclude  all  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  deduce  an  average  from  the  66  ob- 
servations in  which  the  pulse  had  what  may 
be  termed  its  normal  character,  we  obtain  the 
following  numbers :  — 

Mean  age,  27;  standing,  81*03;  sitting, 
71-12;  lying,  65*62:  differences,  9*91,  5-50, 
and  15-41. 

The  female  pulse  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities worthy  of  note,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  average  results  of  50  observa^ 
tions  made  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
just  recorded :  — 

Mean  age,  27.  Standing,  89*26;  sitting, 
81-98;  lying,  80*24  :  differences,  7*28,  1*74, 
and  9-02. 

The  extreme  results,  in  the  female  as  in  the 
male,  are  very  wide  of  the  averages ;  for  the 
difference  between  standing  and  sitting  ranged 
from  24  to  0  ;  between  sitting  and  lying,  from 
11  to  0  ;  and  between  standing  and  lying, 
from  28  to  0.  The  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  femide  than 
in  the  male,  the  total  number  of  exceptions 
being  60  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  observ- 
ations in  which  exceptions  occurred  46  per 
cent.  Of  course  the  rule  here  referred  to  is 
the  general  rule  established  by  observations 
on  the  male  pulse.  ^ 

If,  then,  we  compare  the  effect  of  change  of 
posture  on  the  male  and  female  pulse,  we 
discover  that  the  effect  is  greater,  and  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  less  numerous,  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  This  part  of  the 
subject  will  repay  a  somewhat  close  examina^ 
tion. 

In  the  following  table,  the  numbera  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  differences  due  to  change  of 
posture,  are  given,  in  round  numbera,  the 
averages  being  deduced  from  66  observations 
in  the  male,  and  27  in  the  female,  from  which 
all  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  excluded.  The 
mean  age  in  both  sexes  is  27. 


Ilales 
Females 

Standing. 

Sitting. 

Lying. 

81 
91 

71 
84 

66 
80 

10   5    16 
7  4   11 

From  this  table  it  appeara,  that  though  the 
female  pulse  exceeds  the  male  by  10  beats,  or 
^th,  the  effect  of  a  change  of  posture  is  con- 
siderably less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
But,  in  order  to  determine  the  true  relation 
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nisthig  between  the  pulses  of  the  two  sexes 
ta  this  respect,  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
ecnial  things  with  equal.  This  is  done  in  the 
IbUowing  table,  where  the  pulse  in  the  erect 
posture,  as  deduced  from  101  observatbns 
on  males  of  the  average  age  of  27  years,  and 
74  obeerrations  on  females  of  the  average  age 
of  25i  years,  is  in  either  sex  86. 


Male     ] 
Female  j 


Standing. 


86 


Sitting. 


Lying.  Differences. 


f77 
[81 


72 


9  6 
6   1 


So  that  for  the  same  frequency  of  pulse  the 
effect  of  chanpe  of  posture  in  the  male  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  female. 
The  differeaace  is  still  more  strongly  marked 
in  early  youth. 

The  instances  in  which  one  or  more  ex- 
ceptions to  general  rules  occurred  are,  as 
already  stated,  more  numerous  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male,  the  exact  proportions  being 
46  per  cent,  and  34  per  cent.  The  next 
question  connected  witn  the  effect  of  change  y 
of  posture  on  the  pulse  is,  whether  that  effect 
is  the  same  at  all  ages  ?  The  following  table 
answers  this  question  for  both  sexes  in  the 
negative.  The  averages  are  deduced  from  30 
observations  at  each  age  in  the  male,  and  20 
in  the  female. 


MALE. 

Under  20,  mean  age  15  ) 
Above  20,  mean  age  29  j 

FEMALB. 

Under  20,  mean  age  11 ) 
Above  20,  mean  age  88/ 

I 

S 

J 

83 
92 

f76 
{78 

fSS 
182 

73 
69 

88 
81 

7  3  10 
10  4  14 

4  0    4 
10  1  11 

Hence,  in  the  male,  the  difference  above 
20  between  standing  and  lying  is  to  the  dif- 
ference below  20  as  7  to  5  ;  while,  in  the 
female,  the  difference  above  20  is  to  that 
below  20  as  nearly  3  to  1.  The  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  are  also  more  frequent  in 
the  young  subject. 

Another  question  connected  with  the  effect 
of  posture  on  the  pulse  requires  to  be  exa- 
mined, namely,  does  that  effect  vary  with  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  ?  The  following  tables 
will  be  found  to  fumbh  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  The  averages  in  the  first  table 
are  founded  each  on  15,  and  in  the  second 
table  on  10,  observations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  tables  concur  in 
establishing  the  general  rule,  that  the  effect  of 
change  of  posture  increases  with  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse;  in  the  male  as  the  numbers  9, 15, 
27, 39;  in  the  female  as  the  numbers  8, 12, 18. 


Differences. 

50  to  70 

70  to  90 

f 

55 
3 

tc 

c 

5- 

f 

cZ 

1 

61 
6 

52 
9 

81 
13 

68 
2 

66 
15 

Differences. 

90  to  110 

110  to  130 

i 

1 

1 

74 
27 

120 
27 

93 
12 

1 

81 
89 

101 
19 

82 
8 

Differences. 

60  to  80 

80  to  100 

f 

II 

! 

1 

71 

4 

67 
4 

63 

8 

92 

7 

85 
5 

80 
12 

100  to  120 

f 

S 

Diffei 

"ences. 

108 
11 

97 

7 

90 
18 

Another  fact  bearing  on  the  effect  of  posture 
fin  the  pulse,  is  established  by  the  observa- 
tions of^the  writer,  in  confirmation  of  less 
accurate  experiments  previously  made  by  Dr. 
Knox  and  others,  viz.  that  that  effect  is  not 
the  same  at  all  periods  of  the  day.  The  only 
satisfactory  way  of  ascertaining  this  fact  is  by 
contrasting  the  same  frequency  of  the  pulse 
at  different  periods  of  the  day.  This  was 
done  by  the  writer,  who  employed  an  average 
of  twenty  observations  on  his  own  pulse,  made 
before  noon,  twenty  between  12  and  5}  p.m., 
and  twenty  between  54  p.  m.  and  midnight. 
The  greatest  average  difference  between  stand- 
ing and  lying  (10  beats)  occurred  before  noon, 
the  number  in  the  afternoon  being  8,  and  in 
the  evening  9. 

The  cause  of  the  different  freouency  of  the 
pulse  in  different  postures  of  tne  body  is  a 
question  of  some  interest,  in  examining  which 
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it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  frequency  attending  the  change 
from  one  posture  to  another,  is  not  merely  a 
transient  effect,  dependent  upon  the  muscular 
effort  involved  in  the  act  of  change,  but  a 
permanent  state,  continuing  as  lone  as  the 
respective  postures  are  maintained.  This  was 
long  since  stated  by  Dr.  Graves  *,  who  proved 
experimentally  that  when  the  posture  of  the 
body  was  changed  without  any  effort  of  its 
own  muscles,  "  the  difierence  between  the 
frequency  in  the  horizontal  and  erect  postures 
was  not  less  than  when  muscular  exertion 
was  used."  The  mode  in  which  Dr.  Graves 
effected  this  change  of  posture  is  not  stated  ; 
but  in  experiments  performed  by  the  writer 
of  the  present  article,  by  means  of  a  revolving 
board  *f ,  a  difference  amounting  to  less  than 
a  single  beat  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
average  of  twenty  experiments,  in  which  the 
body  was  transferred  from  one  posture  to 
the  other  by  the  machine,  and  an  average  of 
twenty  experiments,  in  which  the  change  of 
posture  was  effected  by  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  the  same  persons.  The  round  numbers 
with  the  machine  were,  —  standing  87,  lying 
74,  difference  13;  without  the  machine, — 
standing  89,  lying  77,  difference  12.  This 
very  slight  difference  is  due  to  the  effort  of 
•the  muscles  in  effecting  the  change  of  posi- 
tion. When  this  is  subtracted  there  still 
remains  a  much  more  considerable  difference 
attributable  to  some  permanent  cause,  which 
may  be  either  the  continuance  of  muscular 
effort,  or  some  other  condition.  The  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  has  existed  upon  this 
subject,  gives  an  interest  to  the  followmg  brief 
summary  of  the  explanations  advanced  by  the 
leading  writers  on  the  pulse. 

Bryan  Robinson  {,  Falconer  J,  and  Knox, 
without  attempting  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  attribute,  directly  or  by 
inference,  the  different  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
in  different  postures,  to  muscular  contraction. 
Dr.  Graves  || ,  however,  confesses  himself  to  be 
altogether  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation ;  Dr. 
Arnott  IF  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  more  or  less 
favourable  position  of  the  body,  in  respect  to 
gravity,  while  other  authors  attribute  it  to  the 
varying  positions  of  the  heart  and  its  valves.** 
Very  little  consideration  is  required  to  show 
the  futility  of  all  the  other  causes,  except  that 
assumed  by  Robinson,  Falconer,  and  Knox. 
The  two  postures  between  which  there  is  the 
most  marked  difference  in  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  viz.  the  erect  and  sitting  postures, 
are  precisely  those  in  which  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  the  heart  or  its 
valves,  and  very  little  difference  in  the  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  circulation  ;  while  the 
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•  Op.  citp.  562. 

'  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  VL 
Op.  cit  p.  177. 
Op.  dt.  p.  84. 
Op.  cit  p.  670. 
J  Elements  of  Physics,  vol.  i.  p.  670. 
'•  See  an  Essay  by  Mr.  Blackley,  "  On  the  Cause 
of  the  Pulse  being  affected  by  the  Position  of  the 
Body,"  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Che- 
mical Science,  July,  1834. 


sitting  and  recumbent  postures,  between 
which  there  is  so  slight  a  difference  in  the 
number  of  the  pulse,  are  accompanied  by  a 
marked  change  m  the  position  of  the  heart 
and  its  valves,  and  of  the  column  of  blood  to 
be  propelled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  muscular  contraction 
required  to  support  the  body  in  the  erect  and 
sitting  postures,  b  much  more  considerable 
than  that  required  to  support  the  body  in  the 
sitting  and  recumbent  positions — differences 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  observed  fre- 
quencies of  the  pulse  in  the  several  postures. 
This  simple  process  of  reasoning,  therefore, 
serves  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  explanations 
now  alluded  to,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  remaining  alternative —  muscular  contrac- 
tion. 

With  this  strong  probability  the  authorities 
just  cited  seem  to  have  been  satisfied ;  and  as 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  submit  this  very 
reasonable  theory  to  the  test  of  actual  ex- 
periment, it  was  reserved  for  the  writer  of  this 
article  to  place  this  mooted  question  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt. 

The  experiments  required  for  this  purpose ' 
were  of  the  very  simplest  kind.  It  was  merely 
necessary  in  successive  experiments  to  place 
the  body  in  such  circumstances  as  to  exclude 
everv  other  assigned  cause  but  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles ;  in  other  words,  the  position 
of  the  body,  and  consequently  of  the  organs 
of  the  circulation,  remaining  the  same,  first  to 
support  the  body,  and  then  to  call  its  own 
muscles  into  action  to  maintain  its  position. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  series  of 
such  experiments. 

1.  Difference  between  the  pulse  in  the  erect 
posture,  without  support,  and  leaning  in  the 
same  posture,  on  an  average  of  twelve  experi- 
ments on  the  writer,  12  beats;  and  on  au 
average  of  eight  experiments  on  other  healthy 
males,  8  beats. 

2.  Difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  fully  supported,  and 
partially  supported,  14  beats,  on  an  average  of 
five  experiments. 

3.  Sitting  posture  (mean  often  experiments 
on  the  writer),  back  supported,  80;  unsup- 
ported, 87;  difference,  7  beats. 

4.  Sitting  posture  with  the  legs  raised  at 
right  angles  to  the  body  (average  of  twenty 
experiments  on  the  writer),  back  unsup- 
ported, 86;  supported,  68 ;  difference,  18  beats. 
An  average  of  fifteen  experiments  of  the 
same  kind  on  other  healthy  males  gave  the 
following  numbers  : — back  unsupported,  80; 
supported,  68;  being  a  difference  of  12  beats. 

These  experiments,  with  the  simple  reason- 
ings already  advanced,  serve  to  demonstrate 
the  true  cause  of  the  varying  frequency  of  the 
pulse  in  different  postures  of  the  body  to  be 
muscular  contraction. 

The  effect  of  an  inverted  position  of  the 
body  on  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  experiment  by  Dr.  Graves, 
and  subsequently  by  the  writer  of  this  essay. 
The  reader  is  referred  for  an  exact  account 
of  the  experiments  to  the  Guy's  Hospital 
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Reports,  No.  VII.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
state,  that  in  the  inverted  position  of  the  body 
the  pulse  becomes  less  fr^uent,  especially  in 
persons  accustomed  to  this  unusual  posture. 
In  two  such  instances  the  difference  between 
the  erect  and  recumbent  postures  equalled 
that  between  the  recumbent  and  the  inverted 
postures,  being  in  both  cases  15  beats. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the 
leading  facts  relating  to  the  effect  of  posture 
CO  the  pulse. 

1.  In  the  healthy  adult  male  the  mean 
numbers  of  the  pulse  are  as  follows: —  Stand- 
ing, 79;  sitting,  70;  lying,  67;  including  all 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Standing,  81;  sitting, 
71 ;  lying,  66 ;  excluding  all  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 

2.  In  the  healthy  adult  female  the  numbers 
are: — Standing,  80;  sitting,  82;  lying,  80; 
including  all  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Standing, 
91 ;  sitting,  84  ;  lying,  .80;  excluding  all  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule. 

3.  In  both  sexes  the  extremes  are  very 
remote  from  the  mean  results,  and  the  ex* 
oeptions  to  general  niles  very  numerous. 

4.  In  both  sexes,  also,  the  effect  of  change 
of  posture  increases  as  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  increases;  but  the  exceptions  to  general 
rules  are  more  numerous  as  the  pulse  is  less 
frequent. 

5.  The  effect  of  change  of  posture  on  any 
civen  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  much  greater 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

6.  The  effect  of  change  of  posture  on  the 
pulse  is  less  in  early  youth  than  in  the  adult, 
and  the  modifying  influence  of  age  is  greater 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

7.  The  exceptions  to  general  rules  are  more 
numerous  in  early  youth  than  at  the  adult  age. 

8.  The  exceptions  to  general  rules  are  more 
numerous  as  the  effect  of  change  of  posture  is 
less. 

9.  The  effect  of  change  of  posture  on  the 
pulse  is  greater  in  the  forenoon  than  in  the 
afterpart  of  the  day. 

10.  The  inverted  posture  of  the  body  les- 
sens the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

1 1.  The  varying  frequency  of  the  pulse  in 
different  postures  of  the  body  is  due  to  mus- 
cular contraction. 

Exercise.  —  Muscular  exertion  increases 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  more  than  any 
other  cause,  as  will  sufficiently  appear  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Bryan  Robinson.* 
**  The  pulse,  in  a  minute,  of  a  man  lying, 
sitting,  standing,  or  walking  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  in  an  hour,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  in 
an  hour,  or  running  as  fast  as  he  could,  were 
64,  68,  78,  100,  140,  and  150  or  more." 
Change  of  posture,  as  has  just  been  proved, 
forms  merely  a  particular  case  of  muscular 
effort.  I1ie  act  of  changing  from  one  posture 
to  another,  and  the  maintenance  of  different 
positions  by  the  action  of  the -muscles,  both 
occasion  an  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse ; 
so  also  does  the  stretching  out  of  the  arm  or 
the  holding  of  it  in  the  same  posture,  the 

•  Op.  dt  p.  177. 


pulse  rising  rapidly  with  the  continuance  of 
the  effort,  and  railing,  as  the  writer  has  proved 
experimentally,  on  returning  to  a  state  of  rest, 
below  the  frequency  which  it  had  before 
the  effort  was  made;  and  the  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  fatigue  induced  by  long  con- 
tinued exertion,  as  in  walking.  The  cause  of 
the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  which 
attends  muscular  effort  is  partly  mechanical, 
that  is  to  say,  depending  on  the  rapid  pro- 
pulsion of  the  blood  through  the  lar^e  veins, 
and  partly  due  to  the  effort  of  the  will  which 
sets  the  muscles  in  action.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  first-named  cause  is  by  far 
the  most  influential. 

Pasnve  exerme^  as  in  riding  and  the  various 
forms  of  carriage  conveyance,  has  also  a 
marked  effect  on  the  pulse ;  an  effect  partly 
due  to  the  varying  action  of  the  muscles  in 
supporting  the  different  postures  into  which 
the  body  is  being  constantly  thrown,  and  partly 
to  a  caiue  correctly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nott  in  the  following  passage. 

**  In  a  long  vein  below  the  heart,  when  the 
body  falls,  the  blood,  by  its  inertia  and  the 
supporting  action  of  the  vessels,  does  not  fall 
so  fast,  and  therefore  really  rises  in  the  vein  ; 
and  as  there  are  valves  in  the  veins  preventing 
return,  the  circulation  is  thus  quickened  with- 
out any  muscular  exhaustion  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  This  helps  to  explam  the 
effect  of  the  movement  of  carriages,  of  vessels 
at  sea,  of  swings,  &c.,  and  the  effect  on  the 
circulation  of  passive  exercise  generally,  and 
leaves  it  less  a  mystery  why  these  means  are 
often  so  useful  m  certain  states  of  weak 
health.'** 

Time  of  Day  —  Diurnal  Variations  op 
THE  Pulse. — This  subject  demands  a  more 
minute  examination  than  it  has  yet  received ; 
for  it  is  extremely  interesting  in  a  physiolo- 
gical point  of  view.  All  the  older  and  several 
comparatively  modem  authorities  agree  in 
representing  the  pulse  as  more  frequent  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morning.  Hallerf,  Rye 
and  Schwenke  {,  Gregory  f,  Zimmerman  || , 
Hufelandt,  Quetelet**,  Fod^reff*  Falco- 
ner j:t*  Double,  and  Cullen,  and,  amon^  mo< 
dern  physiologists.  Dr.  Bostock  $$,  describe  an 
increase  of  frequency  towards  evenine;  and 
more  than  one  of  these  authors  speak  of  a 
similar  change  occurring  at  noon  and  in  the 
afternoon.  Cullen  especially  insisted  on  this 
latter  circumstance. 

It  will  facilitate  our  inquiry  if  we  confine 
our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  fi*equency 
of  the  pulse  in  the  morning  and  in  the  even- 
ing, or  in  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  the 
day,  reserving  the  alleged  increase  of  frequency 

•  Elements  of  Physics,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 
+  Opera  Physiologica,  Sectio  2,  §  xvii. 

I  Quoted  by  Haller,  as  above. 

§  Conspectus  MediciniB  Theoretice,  cap.  zv. 
ccccliiL 

II  On  Experience  in  Physic,  vol  i.  p.  260. 
\  Makrobiotik,  p.  63. 

•♦  Essai  BUT  THomme  Moyen,  torn.  ii.  p  88. 
ff  Essai  de  Physiologie  Positive,  torn,  i  o.  190. 
VL  Op.  cit  p.  24. 
§1  Cyclopredia  of  Practical  Medicine,  art  Pulse. 
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at  noon  and  in  the  afleraoon  for  subsequent 
consideration. 

The  earlier  authorities  who  have  been  cited 
as  favourable  to  an  increase  of  frequency 
towards  evening  were  not  without  support 
from  actual  experiments,  though  those  experi- 
ments were  made  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
some  essential  circumstances  which  tended  to 
impair  their  value,  such  as  the  eflect  of  pos- 
ture and  of  food  and  exercise. 

The  earliest  series  of  experiments  which 
admits  of  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  this  question  is  that  contained  in  the 
Mcdidna  StaHca  Britanmca  of  Keill»  published 
in  1718,  and  which  the  writer  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  analyse.  Next  in  order  of  time 
are  the  tables  of  Bryan  Robinson,  published 
in  his  Animal  Economy,  1732.  The  uwt  series 
of  fiEicts,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  the 
older  authorities,  was  published  by  Falconer, 
in  his  Observations  respecting  the  Pulse,  pub- 
lished in  1796.  It  will  economise  time  and 
space  to  present  the  general  results  of  these 
tnree  series  of  experiments  in  a  tabular  form.* 


Keill         -        - 
Bryan  Robinson 
(Pulses  of  A.) 
(Pulses  of  B.) 
Falconer  - 

Average 

Morning.  Evening.  Difference. 

80-60 

70 

68-50 

69-60 

89-72 

76 
78 
76 

9-22 

6-00 
9-50 
6-40 

72-15 

79-98 

7-78 

The  results  of  these  four  series  of  experi- 
ments would  appear  to  furnish  a  very  strong 
probability  in  favour  of  the  theory  prevailing 
among  tlie  older  authorities  of  an  increased 
frequency  of  pulse  towards  the  afterpart  of 
the  day ;  and  if  all  the  experiments  had  been 
made  in  full  coenisance  of  the  influence  of 
posture  and  otner  exciting  causes  on  the 
pulse,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  those  circum- 
stances, they  would  have  been  quite  conclu- 
sive. Even  as  it  is,  they  must  be  admitted  to 
establish  a  presumption,  if  not  in  favour  of  a 
universal  law,  at  least  for  a  general  rule,  or 
for  a  frequent  exception  to  the  opposite 
theory.  Some  experiments,  however,  per- 
formed by  Nickt  on  his  own  person,  of 
which  part  were  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  Robinson  and  Falconer,  and  part 
with  the  precautions  just  indicated,  would 
lead  us  to  entertain  a  doubt  whether  the  older 
authorities  may  not  have  been  altogether 
misled  by  an  erroneous  or  careless  mode  of 
performing  their  experiments.     Nick's  expe- 

*  A  minute  account  of  the  experiments  of  Robin- 
son and  Falconer,  and  of  the  literature  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  of  the  Pulse,  will  be  found  in  the  Me- 
dical Gazette,  June  10.  1839.  Keill's  observations, 
from  which  the  averages  are  calculated,  amount  to 
256  in  the  morning,  and  275  in  the  evening ;  the 
observations  of  Bryan  Robinson  were  continued  for 
twelve  weeks  in  the  first  case,  and  three  weeks  in  the 
second;  while  the  observations  of  Falconer  were 
continued  almost  daily  for  more  than  three  months. 

t  Op.  dt  p.  5—18. 


riments,  performed  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  Keill,  Robinson,  and  Falconer,  that 
is  to  say,  without  anv  unusual  precautions, 
save,  as  an  average  of  four  series,  made  on 
four  different  da^tf,  a  pulse  of  59  at  )  past  7 
A.  M.  and  64  at  midnight ;  and  as  the  result  of  a 
single  series  beginning  at  5  a.  m.  and  ending  at 
10  p.  M.,  a  pulse  of  59  for  the  first  named  hour, 
and  64  for  the  last.  In  each  of  these  experi- 
ments the  pulse  was  more  frequent  in  the  even- 
ing by  5  beats.  In  both  these  cases  the  posture 
was  disregarded;  but  even  when,  as  in  Bryan 
Robinson's  experiments,  the  sitting  posture 
was  preserved  in  all  the  observations,  but 
other  precautions  disregarded,  similar  results 
were  obtained.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  the 
pulse  was  66  at  6  a.  m.,  and  71  at  8  p.  m.  ;  and 
m  an  average  of  three  series  of  observations 
the  pulse,  which  was  70  at  9  a.  m.,  was  72  at 
4  past  10  P.M.  In  the  one  case,  therefore, 
mere  was  an  increase  towards  evening  of  5, 
and  in  the  other  of  2  beats.  When,  however, 
the  experiments  were  conducted  still  more 
carefullpr,  the  recumbent  posture  being  pre- 
served in  all  the  experiments,  all  mental  and 
bodily  excitement  being  avoided,  no  food 
taken,  and  the  same  temperature  preserved, 
an  average  of  six  scries  of  observations  gave 
63*8  as  the  pulse  at  8  a.  m.,  and  58  at  7  p.  m., 
being  a  difference  of  5*8  beats. 

The  credit  of  propounding  a  diminished 
frequency  of  the  pulse  towards  the  aflerpart 
of  the  day,  as  the  true  theory,  is  due  to  Dr. 
Knox*,  who  made  several  series  of  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  establish  it.  The  general 
results  of  these  experiments  with  those  of  the 
writer,  and  some  facts  gleaned  from  other 
sources,  are  thrown  together  in  a  table.f 

As  the  true  state  of  the  case  did  not  seem 
to  be  made  out  even  bv  this  balance  of  autho- 
rity, it  was  thought  desirable  to  add  to  the 
number  of  observations.  Accordingly  several 
averages  of  the  number  of  the  pulse  the  first 

*  Ed.  Med  and  Surff.  Journal,  voL  xL  p.  53. 1815. 

t  The  second  and  &ird  experiments  of  Dr.  Knox 
were  made  after  dinner  and  supper  respectively. 
For  full  particulars  of  his  other  experiments  the 
reader  is  referred  either  to  the  original  essay  or  to 
the  Medical  Gazette,  June,  1889.  An  account  of 
the  writer*s  experiments  will  be  found  in  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Repoits,  Na  viii  Dr.  James  Saunders'  ex- 
periments were  not  made  with  any  view  to  this  (ques- 
tion, but  as  apreliminary  to  the  effect  of  digitalis 
on  the  pulse  (Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption). 
Except  when  taking  large  doses  of  the  drug,  the 

Ce  retained  in  this  respect  its  normal  character, 
g,  in  three  experiments  (dose  15  drops  twice  a 
day),  70  in  the  morning  and  66  in  the  evening,  and 
in  two  experiments  (dose  25  dropsX  76  in  the  morn- 
ing and  70  in  the  evening ;  but  when  the  dose  was 
raised  to  50  drops  twice  a  day,  the  pulse  became  80 
in  the  morning  and  90  in  the  evening,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  dose  was  agun  reduced  to 
25  drops,  it  remained  at  the  last  named  ntunbors. 
From  some  experiments  on  the  pulse,  which  form 

Krt  of  Dr.  Front's  Essay  on  the  quantity  of  car- 
nic  acid  emitted  from  the  lunes  durins  r^piration 
(Annals  of  Philosophy,  vols.  li.  and  iv.  1813),  it 
would  appear  that  the  morning  and  evening  f^e- 
quency  was  very  nearly  the  same,  the  eleven  ob- 
servations in  the  morning,  which  correspond  with  a 
like  number  in  the  evening,  giving  as  averages  70*91 
and  70-27. 
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Dr.  Knox  - 

Morning. 

Night 

Difference. 

68-60 

64-38 

4-12 

»        . 

72-00 

64-39 

7-61 

79-33 

68-30 

16-08 

« 

79-26 

66-66 

12-69 

94-60 

66-78 

28-82 

.Dr.Nick    - 

68-80 

68-00 

6-80 

1          «        -        - 



6-60 

Dr.  Gny      - 

64-00 

64-00 

10-00 

Dr.  Jsmes  Saonden 

eOKM) 

66-00 

4-00 

Dr.  Harden* 

t 

64-00 

62-00 

2-00 

thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night, 
founded  on  from  two  to  ten  observations  at 
ocfa  period,  in  healthy  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  were  obtained,  with  what  result  will  be 
i  in  the  following  tables. 


STATE  OF  THB  PULSE,  MORNDTG  AND  BVENINO, 
nf  1IAL£S. 


Age. 


21 
21 
20 
19 
27 
15 
18 
22 


Na  of  the  Pulse. 


Morning.     Evening.       Difference. 


67 
71 
66 
81 
.68 
92 
82 
76^ 


80 
80 
76 
71 
61 
86 
78 
75 


13  in  excess 

9   

10   

10  in  defect 

2  

7   

9  

li 


STATE  OF  THB  FVI^BE,  MORNINO  AND  EVENINO> 
IN  ] 


Age. 


22 
61 
26 
14 
26 
24 
23 
22 


No.  of  the  Pulse. 


Morning.     Evening.       Difference. 


108 
87 
91 
99 
92 

100 
82 

101 


120 
80 
81 
81 
84 
84 
82 

101 


12  in  excess 
7  in  defect 

10 

18 


16 
0 
0 


The  facts  contained  in  these  tables  and  in 
the  previous  table,  together  with  the  two  series 
of  experiments  performed  by  Nick,  may  be 
taken  to  establish  the  general  law  first  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Knox,  that  the  pulse  is  less  fre- 
quent in  the  evening  than  m  the  morning; 
but  it  is  obviously  subject  to  numerous  ex- 
ceptions. 

This  law  derives  some  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  the  only  series  of  experiments 
on  females  which  the  writer  has  met  with 
(those  of  Friedrich  Hohl  on  pregnant  women  f) 
yield  averages  in  conformity  with  it ;  for  on 
comparing  the  mean  of  25  observations  made 

*  American  Jonmal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  v. 
p.  841. 

t  Die  Gebnrtshttlfliche  Exploration,  bey  Anton 
Friedrich  HohL 


on  the  pulses  of  pregnant  women  in  the  mom* 
ing  with  a  mean  of  the  same  number  made  on 
the  same  women  in  the  evening,  the  pulse  in 
the  morning  was  83*28,  and  m  the  evening 
80*88,  being  a  difference  of  2'40.  The  same 
author  also  states  that  the  pulse  of  the  new* 
bom  infant,  and  of  the  foetus  in  utero  are  more 
frequent  in  the  moming  than  in  the  even- 
ing.* The  interval  between  the  moming  and 
evening  is  filled  up  by  pulses  of  very  variable 
frequency,  where  the  experiments  are  not 
made  with  due  precaution ;  but  where,  as  in 
the  second  series  of  experiments  by  Nick, 
and  hi  those  of  Knox,  and  of  the  present 
writer,  the  body  remains  in  the  same  posture, 
in  a  state  of  rest,  and  unexcited  by  stimu- 
lating food,  the  fidl  in  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  for  the  most  part  progressive,  and  free 
from  those  accelerations  at  noon  and  in  the 
evening  of  which  Double  and  Cullen  have 
made  mention. 

The  diminished  frequency  of  the  pulse  to- 
wards the  aflerpart  ot  the  day  seems  to  de- 
pend altogether  on  the  exhaustion  of  the 
strength,  and  is  a  less  degree  of  that  marked 
diminution  of  frequency  which  often  accom- 
panies a  convalescence  from  severe  disease. 
That  it  is  not  dependent  merely  on  the  ab- 
sence of  exertion ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
not  the  effect  of  continued  rest,  is  proved  by 
the  facts  now  to  be  mentioned. 

It  has  been  experimentally  proved,  both  by 
Dr.  Knox  and  by  the  writer  of  this  article, 
that  the  pulse  is'  not  only  less  frequent  in 
the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  but  that  it 
is  also  less  excitable.  So  marked  is  the  dif- 
ference in  this  respect,  that  in  some  experi- 
ments, recorded  in  thetf  uy's  Hospital  Re- 
portsf,  the  very  same  food,  which  in  the 
morning  increas^  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
from  five  to  twelve  beats,  ancl  kept  it  raised 
above  its  natural  number  from  one  to  two 
hours,  produced  no  effect  whatever  in  the 
evening.  This  fact  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
well  known  effect  of  spirituous  liquors  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  as  compared  with  their 
action  on  the  system  in  the  evening. 

The  pulse  in  males  appears  to  follow  the 
same  ride  in  disease  as  in  health.  The  mle  is 
inverted  in  females ;  but  in  both  sexes  the 
exceptions  are  very  numerous.  % 

Rest. — From  what  has  already  been  stated 
it  will  be  mferred  that  the  absence  of  exertion 
has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse. 

Sleep, — The  pulse  falls  during  sleep,  slightly 
in  adults,  but  considerably  in  ^oung  children. 
In  six  observations  made  by  >rick  on  as  many 
young  adults,  the  mean  decrease  was  some- 
what more  than  three  beats.  Quetelet,  in  a 
girl  from  three  to  four  years  of  age,  found  a 

•  An  average  of  twenty-five  observations  on  the 
moming  pulse  of  the  foetos  in  utero  gave  188-08 
beats,  and  on  the  evening  pulse  185*76,  a  difference 
of  2*82  beats.  Hohl  himself  recognizes  this  fbct, 
and  distinctly  states  that  the  pulse  of  the  totus  is 
more  frequent  in  the  moming  than  in  the  evening.. 

j  No.  viii 
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difference  of  10  beats  ;  in  a  boy  from  four  to 
five  years  old,  16  beats ;  and  in  a  female,  in 
her  27th  year,  10  beats.  In  two  pregnant 
women  Hohl  observed  a  difference  of  10  and 
1 1  beats  respectively ;  and  the  same  author 
reports  a  difference  of  from  20  to  40  beats  in 
new-bom  infants.  He  also  attributes  a  re- 
markable decrease  of  frequency  sometimes 
observed  in  the  foetal  pulse  to  the  sleep  of  the 
embryo.  Other  authors  have  been  cognisant 
of  the  effect  of  sleep,  but  have  not  made  it 
the  subject  of  experiment. 
} '  Food, — The  general  effect  of  food  is  to 
excite  the  pulse;  this  takes  place  to  a  very 
slight  extent  with  vegetable  food,  but  more 
with  animal  food.  Some  articles  of  diet,  as 
warm  drinks,  alcoholic  liquors,  and  tobacco 
have  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  pulse. 
The  effect  of  food  is  much  more  considerable 
in  infancy  than  in  after  life.  * 

Mental  Emotions, — The  effect  of  these  on 
the  pulse  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
comment. 

Temperature  of  the  Body, — Cold  lowers  the 
pulse,  heat  quickens  it.  Exposure  to  a  very 
nigh  temperature  causes  a  marked  accelern* 
tion.  Thus  Sir  C.  Blagden,  on  exposing 
himself  for  8  minutes  to  a  temperature  of 
about  260°,  found  his  pulse  rise  to  144,  or 
double  its  ordinary  frequency. f 

Density  of  the  Air, — In  the  observations 
hitherto  made,  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
the  influence  of  this  agent  from  that  of  the 
exertion  which  accompanied  the  change  fi*om 
one  medium  to  another.  There  was  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  frequency  in  the  case 
of  the  men  who  accompanied  Saussure  in  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blai^i.  The  pulses  that  beat  at 
Chamounix  49,  66,  and  72,  became,  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  98,  WSt,  and  100  re- 
spectively. Dr.  Clark  also  found  the  pulses 
of  his  companions,  in  a  state  of  rest  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  84,  84,  88,  92,  102, 
and  108  respectively,  being  a  considerable 
increase  above  the  probable  frequency  of  the 
pulses  of  the  same  persons  under  ordinary 
circumstances.]:  Miiller$,  on  the  authority 
of  Parrot,  gives  a  table  of  the  frequencies  of 
the  pulse  corresponding  to  different  elevations. 
They  are  as  follows :  —  Level  of  the  sea,  70  ; 
1000  metres,  75;  1500  metres,  82  ;  2000  me- 
tres, 90  ;  2500  metres,  95 ;  3000  metres,  100 ; 
4000  metres,  1 10.  These  numbers  are  pro- 
bably unauthorised  by  experiments. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  leading  causes 

/        which  affect  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in 

health.     They   may    be    thrown    into    two 

classes ;    those  which    increase,   and    those 

which  diminish  its  frequency. 

1.  The  more  common  causes  of  increased 
frequency  of  pulse  are  : — Exercise,  active  and 
passive  ;  continued  muscular  effort ;  a  change 
from  a  posture  requiring  little,  to  one  re- 
quiring more  exertion  ;  food,  especially  warm 

♦  Experiments  of  M.  Valleix,  Op.  fnt.  p.  886. 
f  See  Sir  David  Brewster's  Natural  Magic,  p. 
811. 
t  See  Aul4Jo*s  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  p.  68. 
§  Physiology,  vol  L  p.  168. 


drinks ;  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco ;  a 
high  temperature ;  diminished  pressure  of  the 
air;  extreme  debility ;  sleeplessness  ;  the  first 
degree  of  plethora;  and  exciting  passions  and 
emotions. 

2.  The  common  causes  of  diminished  fi*e* 
quency  of  the  pulse  are,  —  continued  rest; 
sleep ;  fatigue,  when  not  carried  to  excess ; 
debility,  when  not  extreme,  and  unaccompa- 
nied by  disease ;  cold  ;  increased  atmospheric 
pressure ;  a  chanee  from  the  erect  to  the 
sitting,  and  from  the  sitting  to  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  the  inverted  position  of  the 
body ;  and  depressing  passions  of  the  mind. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  solely  of 
that  character  of  the  pulse  which  is  most 
easily  examined,  —  its  fre(}uency.  To  render 
the  subject  complete,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
speak  brieflv  of  certain  other  characteristics 
of  the  healthy  pulse. 

The  pulse  of  the  healthy  adult  male  may 
be  described  as  regular,  equal,  moderately  full, 
compressible,  and  swelling  slowly  under  the 
finger ;  that  of  the  female,  and  of  the  child  of 
both  sexes,  is  smaller,  and  quicker  in  the 
beat.  The  pulse  of  persons  of  the  sanguine 
temperament  is  full,  hard,  and  quick  ;  that  of 
persons  of  the  lymphatic  temperament  is 
softer,  and  slower  in  the  beat.  In  old  age 
the  pulse,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
firmness  of  the  arteries,  assumes  a  hardness 
which  would  not  otherwise  belong  to  it. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  not  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  persons  who  enjoy 
^od  health.  —  There  are  some  persons,  for 
instance,  in  whom  everv  slight  attack  of 
indigestion,  especially  when  attended  with 
flatulence,  leads  to  a  well  marked  intermission. 
Instances  are  also  on  record  in  which  the 
pulse  is  uniformly  irregular  or  even  distinctly 
intermittent  in  health,  becoming  regular  in 
disease,  and  resuming  its  irregumrity  on  re- 
covery. 

One  other  subject  connected  with  the  phy-  ) 
siology  of  the  pulse  still  remains  to  be  exa- 
mined, viz. 

The  relation  of  the  Pulse  to  the 
Respiration.  —  The  proportion  which  the 
pulse  bears  to  the  respiration  has  been  va- 
riously stated  by  authors.  Quetelet*,  Parry  f, 
Burdach,  and  the  greater  number  of  physio- 
logists estimate  it  us  4  to  1 ;  Joy]:  as  4^  to  1 ; 
and  Floyer  as  5  to  1.$  M.  Valleix  states  it 
at  4  to  1  in  infants.  Little  dependence, 
however,  is  to  be  placed  upon  any  of  these 
estimates,  as  they  were  made  in  ignorance  of 
the  very  remarkable  effect  of  posture  on  the 
respiration  ;  and  as  the  respiration  itself  was 
probably  counted  for  very  short  intervals  of 
time,  and  under  the  disturbing  influence  of  a 
consciousness  of  the  observation  which  was 
being  made.  Though  the  posture  of  the  body, 
in  which  the  pulse  and  respiration  were 
counted,  is  not  distinctly  stated  by  the  authors 
who  have  put  forward  the  foregoing  estimates, 

♦  Op.  cit  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

f  Pathology,  voL  i  §  890. 

1  Libraryof  Practical  Medicine,  vol  iii.©.  274. 

§  Pulse  Watch,  p.  881. 
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It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  the  recumbent 
posture;  for  it  is  in  that  posture  that  the 
breathtng  is  most  easily  counted ;  and  as  it  is 
posable,  when  the  subject  of  the  observation 
IS  lying  down,  to  place  the  hand  on  the  abdo- 
men,  still  retainii^  the  hold  upon  the  wrist, 
and  to  count  the  breathing  while  he  remains 
imcooscious  of  the  object  of  the  observer,  the 
true  oamber  of  the  respirations,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  pulse,  may  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  accuracv.    Eighteen  such  ob- 
senrations,  made  by  the  writer  on  as  many 
heekhj  young  men,  gave  as  the  average  pro- 
portion 3*72  to  1,  and  thirteen  observations 
on  as  many  more  healthy  and  adult  females, 
the  proportion  of  3*61  to  1.    The  extremes, 
in  the  observations  on  males,  were  2*54  to  1, 
and   5-33  to  1 ;  and  in  females,   3*10  to   1, 
and  4-33  to  1.     In  these  observations  the  re- 
apirstion  was  counted,  immediately  after  the 
Milse,  for  two  consecutive  minutes.    Bryan 
Robinson,  as  the  result  of  three  observations 
on  the  same  number  of  healthy  males  in  the 
sitting    posture,   obtained    numbers    of  the 
pulse  and  respiration,  from  which  the  calcu- 
lated proportions  are  3*82  to  1,  3'79  to  1,  and 
3-66  to  1.     Quetelet*,  from  a  series  of  300 
experiments  on  males  of  different  ages,  ob- 
tained the  following  proportions:  — 

At  birth,  3*09  to  1. 

5  years  of  age^  3*38  to  1. 

15  to  20     -        -  3*72  to  1. 

25  to  30     -        -  4*43  to  1. 

30  to  50     -        -  3*88  to  1. 

In  his  own  case,  the  average  proportion 
was  4*19  to  1.  From  a  smaller  number  of 
observations  on  females,  the  following  pro- 
portions were  obtained :  — 

At  birth,  3*09  to  1. 

15  to  20  years  of  age,  4' 10  to  1. 
20  to  25  -  •  4*52  to  1. 
30  to  50         -        -    3*92  to  1. 

From  other  observations  by  the  same  author, 
it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  the  pulse 
to  the  respiration  during  sleep  is  lower  than  in 
the  same  persons  awake,  in  consequence  of  the 
respiration  being  more  affected  during  sleep 
than  the  pulse.  Thus,  in  a  girl  from  3  to  4 
years  of  age,  the  mean  proportion  of  the  pulse 
to  the  respiration  was  3*40  to  1  awake,  and 
3*68  to  1  asleep ;  in  a  boy  from  4  to  5  vears 
old,  3*21  to  1  awake,  and  3*50  to  1  asleep ; 
and  in  a  female  in  her  27th  year,  2*85  to  1 
awake,  and  3*19  to  1  asleep.  The  averages 
are  deduced  from  **  un  auez  grand  nonwre 
^observations^  and  were  probably  made  in  the 
recumbent  posture. 

Drs.  Hourmann  and  Deschambre  obtmned, 
as  the  result  of  255  observations  on  aged 
females,  3*41  to  1,  or,  excluding  extreme  fre- 
quencies both  in  excess  and  defect,  3*65  to  1. 
Dr.  Pennock,  from  146  observations  on  aged 
males,  obtained  a  mean  of  3*51  to  1,  and 
from  143  observations  on  aged  females,  3*53 
to  1. 


As  the  respiration  is  peatly  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  to  obtain  the  requisite  ac- 
curacy in  observations  of  this  nature  it  would 
be  necessary  to  adopt  some  measures  by 
which  it  might  be  counted  for  several  minutes 
at  least  in  succession,  the  subject  of  the  ob- 
servation being  either  unconsaous  of  what  is 
soing  on,  or  having  his  attention  diverted 
from  it.  This  object  the  writer  has  accom- 
plished by  converting  the  common  pocket 
pedometer  into  an  instrument  for  registering 
the  respirations ;  and  by  means  of  it,  has  made 
several  hundrecb  of  observations  during  pe- 
riods of  half  an  hour  each,  the  pulse  being 
counted  for  one  or  two  minutes  before  and 
after  each  registration  of  the  respirations,  and 
the  average  of  the  two  or  four  minutes  being 
taken  to  represent  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment. 
The  greater  number  of  the  experiments  were 
made  in  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  back 
supported,  the  attention  being  diverted  from 
the  breathing  by  enga^n?  in  study.*  The, 
following  are  the  principal  results  obtained  in 
this  manner:  —  the  average  proportion  from 
238  experiments  performed  in  the  manner 
just  described,  the  pulse  varying  from  44  to 
85  beats,  and  the  respiration  from  15^  to  20^, 
was  3*47  to  1.  The  extreme  proportions 
were  2*61  to  1,  and  5  to  1. 

The  average  proportions  varied  with  the 
number  of  the  pwse,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table :— 


No.  of  Observations. 

Pulse. 

Proportion. 

8 

45—60 

2-75  to  1 

87 

50—65 

8-05  to  1 

50 

56—60 

8-31  to  1 

60 

60—65 

8-52  to  1 

50 

66—70 

8-59  to  1 

27 

70—75 

8-82  to  1 

12 

75—80 

4-18  to  1 

4 

80—85 

4-81  to  1 

•  VoL  ii  p.  86. 
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From  the  results  of  these  experiments, 
then,  it  would  appear  that  the  pro{)ortion 
which  the  pulse  bears  to  the  respiration,  in 
the  same  posture  of  the  body,  diminishes  as 
the  frequencv  of  the  pulse  increases. 

Another  &ct  established  by  these  experi- 
ments is  the  different  frequency  of  the  respira- 
tion morning  and  evening  for  the  same  fre- 
quency of  pulse.  Thus,  for  a  pulse  of  63, 
being  an  average  of  50  experiments  in  the 
morning  and  50  in  the  evening,  the  number 
of  respirations  in  the  morning  was  17*60,  and 
in  the  evening  18*58,  being  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  the  numbers  17  and  18. 

The  effect  of  posture  on  the  respiration, 
and  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the 
pulse,  is,  however,  still  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  time  of  the  day.  Thus,  to  take 
the  only  instance  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
compare  the  proportion  of  the  pulse  to  the 

*  An  abstract  of  the  results  of  these  experimeBts 
was  first  published  in  the  first  part  of  Hooper's  Phy- 
sician's V  ade  Mecom,  edited  by  the  writer  early  in 
the  year  1842. 
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respiration  in  three  postures  of  the  body  for 
the  same  number  ot  the  pulse:  the  pulse 
being  64,  the  proportions  were :  — 

standing,  2*95  to  1. 
sitting,  3*35  to  1. 
lying,  4*97  to  1. 

Again,  an  average  of  14  experiments,  in  which 
the  pulse  in  the  sitting  and  recumbent  posture 
had  the  same  frequency,  namely,  62*40,  gave 
the  following  results : 


sitting, 
lying. 


3-30  to  I. 
4*39  to  1. 


The  difference  between  the  erect  and  sitting 
posture  is  less  considerable,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  average  results  of  six 
observations,  in  which  the  pulse  had  the  same 
frequency  in  these  two  postures,  namely, 
61-45  : 

standing,    3*05  to  1. 

sitting,       3*40  to  1. 

The  proportion  which  the  pulse  bears  to 
the  respiration,  therefore,  is  greater  in  the 
erect  than  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  in  the 
sitting  than  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  but 
the  mfference  is  greater  in  the  latter  than  iu 
the  fonner  case. 

If  experiments  made  with  great  care  upon 
a  sinsle  individual  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health  may  be  employed  to  establish  general 
rules,  the  following  may  be  laid  down  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proportion  between  the  pulse  and 
respiration. 

1.  The  proportion  which  the  pulse  bears 
to  the  respiration  varies  greatly  with  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse. 

2.  The  proportion  of  the  pulse  to  the 
respiration  decreases  as  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  increases. 

3.  The  proportion  of  the  pulse  to  the 
respiration  for  the  same  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  greater  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
morning ;  the  respirations  in  the  evening 
being  to  those  in  the  morning  as  18  to  17. 

4.  The  proportion  of  the  pulse  to  the 
respiration  varies  in  different  postures,  being 
higner  in  the  erect  than  in  the  sitting,  and  in 
the  sitting  than  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  the 
difference  between  the  sitting  and  the  recum- 
bent posture  being  greater  than  between  the 
sitting  and  erect  posture. 

Since  these  results  were  published.  Dr. 
Harden,  of  Georgia,  U.  S  ,  has  published  an 
account  of  some  experiments  on  the  pulse 
and  respiration*  made  on  his  own  person, 
but  without  the  use  of  any  re|:istering  instru- 
ment. They  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
firmatory of  the  results  obtained  by  the  writer. 
The  average  number  of  respirations  was  as 
follows: — Standing,  16;  sitting,  14;  lying, 
12 ;  the  average  numbers  of  the  pulse  in  the 
same  postures,  80,  70,  and  66.  Bv  selecting 
from  the  table  published  by  Dr.  Harden  five 

*  Observations  on  the  Pulse  and  Respiration,  by 
John  BL  B.  Harden,  M.D.,  of  Liberty  County, 
Georgia.  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
April  1848,  voL  v.  p.  840. 


observations,  in  which  the  pulse,  in  each  of 
the  three  postures,  was  68,  the  following  num- 
bers are  obtained :  —  Respirations,  standing, 
15'2  ;  sitting,  14*4  ;  lying,  13.  The  propor- 
tions consequently  are  4*47  to  1,  4*72  to  1, 
and  5*23  to  1,  which  follow  the  same  order 
as  the  experiments  of  the  writer,  though  they 
present  smaller  differences.  The  respira- 
tions are  also  more  numerous  in  the  evening 
than  in  the  morning,  in  the  proportion  of  13^ 
and  13,  the  pulse  being  62  at  the  former 
period,  and  64  at  the  latter. 

Calculations  founded  on  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Pennock,  already  more  than  once  re- 
ferred to,  confirm  the  preceding  results,  as 
fiir  as  the  standing  and  dtting  postures  are 
concerned. 

As  the  calculations  in  (question  serve  to 
exhibit  the  relation  existing  between  the 
Pulse  and  Respiration  in  advanced  age,  as 
well  as,  by  inference,  the  increasing  fi^uency 
of  the  respiration  in  the  aged,  they  are  ap- 
pended in  a  tabular  form. 


Males. 

Age. 

Sitting. 

Standing. 

50—60 

3-71  to  1 

8-68  to  1 

60—70 

3-39  to  1 

8-26  to  1 

70—80 

8-29  to  1 

8-28  to  1 

80—90 

8-07  to  1 
Females. 

2-%tol 

60—60 

8-66  to  1 

8-61  to  1 

60—70 

8-62  to  1 

8-62  to  1 

70—80 

8-69  to  1 

8-49  to  1 

80—90 

8-46  to  1 

8-29  to  1 

90—116 

2-94  to  1 

2-66  to  1 

Thefie  results  are  somewhat  at  variance 
with  those  obtained  by  Hourmann  and  Des- 
chambre,  who  found  both  the  pulse  and  re- 
spiration to  increase  in  frequency  with  the 
advance  of  age,  but  in  conseauence  of  the 
former  increasing  more  rapidly  tnan  the  latter, 
the  proportion  between  the  one  and  the  other 
diminished  instead  of  increasing.  The  effect 
of  posture  on  the  pulse  and  respiration  was 
not  examined  by  tnem ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  observations  were  made  m  the  re- 
cumbent position. 

Such  are  the  leading  results  of  careful 
observation  on  the  fi'equencv  of  the  pulse  as 
affected  by  the  more  influential  natural  causes, 

BiBUooRAPHT.  The  leading  monographs  and 
essays  which  contain  well  observed  facts  bearing 
on  the  physiology  of  the  pulse,  will  be  found  among 
the  references  in  the  foot-notes.  The  older  worlu 
are  so  filled  with  fanciful  conceits,  and  are  so  little 
likely  to  be  referred  to,  that  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessaiT  to  give  a  list  of  them  in  this  place. 

(WWiam  A.  Guy,) 

QUADRUMANA.  —  The  four-handed 
order  of  Mammalia,  deriving  their  name  from 
the  thumb  being  opposed  to  the  other  fingers 
and  toes,  in  the  feet  as  well  as  in  the  hands, 
by  which  peculiarity  thev  are  enabled  to 
grasp  objects  both  with  their  anterior  and 
with  theur  posterior  extremities.     According 
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to  zoolo^cal  and  zootomical  observations, 
they  ougbt  to  be  divided  into  two  great  fami- 
B^  the  iSimaee  and  the  Lemurhue^ 

I.  SiMLS.     Monkeys,    Shtges^  French,     Af- 
fen^  Germ.     Apen^  Dutch. 

This  name  includes  the  Quadrumana  with 
ibur  vertical  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and 
ID  geoeral  flat  and  similar  nails  at  the  tops  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  two  characters  by  which 
they  approach  to  man  ;  the  molar  teeth  have 
smooth  tubercles,  and  consequently  they  feed 
in  general  upon  fntit ;  but  the  canine  teeth  are 
stronger  than  in  man,  and  have  their  summits 
not  in  the  same  level  as  the  other  teeth,  but 
i  prominent.  There  is  consequently,  in  the 
I  manner  as  in  the  Camivora,  an  interval 
in  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  exterior  incisor 
and  the  canine  tooth,  in  which  the  canine  of 
the  opposed  jaw  is  recdved.  Thev  consist  of 
two  distinct  groups,  of  which  the  first  is  con- 
fined to  the  old  world,  and  is  familiarly  known 
under  the  name  of  Apet,  Monkeys^  and  Bo" 
hoomsm  These,  the  anatomical  structure  of 
which  will  be  described  in  the  first  instance, 
have  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  man,  and 
approach  to  him  in  many  respects,  but  differ 
80  much  from  each  other,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  them  into  various  genera. 

I.  SiMiJE  VERA,  Monkeys  of  the  Old  Con- 
tinent, Shttke  calarrMruB  Gbofpr.  In  general 
the  same  number  of  teeth  as  in  man,  viz. 

.    .        4        .       1—1         ,       5—5       T^ 
masors  7 ;  camnes  - — - ;  molars  - — - .     Nos- 
4  1 — I  5 — 5 

trils  situated  under  the  nose. 

a.  First  Genus^    SSmia,    Ape, 

In  general  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  in 
man,  but  stronger,  especially  the  canine ;  an 
interval  between  the  exterior  incisor  and  the 
canine  in  the  upper  jaw.  No  callosities  on 
the  buttocks  ;  no  tail ;  the  fore-feet  or  arms 
much  longer  than  the  hinder.  The  hair  of 
the  head  is  directed  forwards,  so  as  to  shade 
the  temples,  and  that  of  the  fore-arm  reverted 
upwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  elbow,  where, 
encountering  the  hair  of  the  humerus,  which 
grows  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  stands  out 
m  the  fonn  of  a  prominent  ruff.  They  want 
the  cheek-pouches,  but  possess  very  large 
membranaceous  expansions  communicatitiff 
with  the  larynx.  In  the  form  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  many 
other  parts  of  their  organisation,  they  a^ 
proach  the  nearest  to  man.  They  inhabit 
tropical  Asia  and  equinoctial  Africa. 

Spec.  —  Shnia  iroglodyiei.  Chimpanzee  ; 
Soma  Saiynu,  Orang-oetan. 

b.  Second  Genus.  Hylobates  Illigbr.  Gibbon, 
French.  Armaffe,  Germ.  Lcmgarmige  Aap, 
Dutch. 

The  same  excessive  length  of  the  arms, 
which  are  so  long  as  to  touch  the  ground, 
when  the  animal  is  in  a  semi-erect  attitude. 
Callosities  on  the  buttocks,  as  in  the  Cerco- 
piiheciy  fi-ora  which  the  Gibbons  differ  by  the 
want  of  a  tail,  and  of  cheek-pouches.    The 
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form  and  number  of  teeth  arc  the  same  as  in 
Shnia  and  in  man,  but  the  crowns  of  the  true 
molars  have  a  more  rounded  contour  than  in 
the  inferior  quadrumana,  and  in  their  relative 
size  they  resemble  more  the  molars  of  the 
Cartttvora  than  do  those  of  the  genus  Siniia, 
The  Gibbons  are  restricted  to  the  forests  of 
tropical  India,  and  their  activity  in  climbing  is 
surprising.  They  want  the  lar^'ngeal  pouch. 
Spec.  —  Hylobates  lar,  H,  variegat%u, 
H,  leucisctUy  the  Siamang  (H,  syndacty^ 
lus)  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  other 
Gibbons,  It  has  the  second  and  third  toe* 
united  by  a  narrow  membrane,  extended  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  first  phalanx,  and 
possesses  a  laryngeal  pouch.  Its  skeleton 
approaches  most  to  that  of  man.  Its  hair  is 
durected  as  in  the  Orangs, 

c.    Third    Genus,      Semnopithecus    F.  Cuv. 
Slank-aap,  Dutch. 

Long,  hut  slender  and  straight  tail.f  They 
have  no  cheek-pouches,  but  they  possess  a 
membranaceous,  and  small  laryngeal,  expan- 
sion. Callosities  on  the  buttocks.  Ex- 
tremities, principallv  the  hinder,  very  long,  as 
also  the  fingers  and  toes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  thumb  of  the  hinder  hand  or  foot, 
which  is  short,  and  removed  from  the  outer 
toes.  The  slendemess  of  their  body,  and 
largely-developed  extremities,  enable  the  Sem^ 
nopitheci  to  display  a  great  deal  of  activity. 
Their  stomach  is  very  large,  and  divided  into 
three  or  four  pouches.  The  teeth  differ  from 
those  of  the  Gibbons  by  the  existence  of  a 
posterior  tubercle  on  the  last  molar  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw.  They  inhabit  the  Indian  Con- 
tinent and  the  Indian  islands,  principally  Bor- 
neo, and  are  there  the  constant  companions 
of  the  Gibbons,  with  which  they  have  a  great 
analogy. 

Spec.  —  Semnopithecus  enteUus,  S.  leuco* 
prymnus  (including.  Simla  latibarbata,  Cc' 
phaloptera,  and  S,  Nestor,  Benn.),  S, 
leucomystax,  S,  mitratus,  S.  melalophos,  S,  ru^ 
bicundus,  S.  chrysomelas^  S,  maurus,  S,  Jron- 
tatus,  S,  nenueus,  S,  nasicus.  To  these  could 
be  added,  1.  S,  cucuHatus,  but  it  seems  but  a 
local  variety  of  S,  leucoprymnus  ;  2.  S,  Sia^ 
mensis^  which  is  a  local  variety  of  S,  mitratus  ; 
3.  S.  jflammanus,  which  is  a  local  variety  of 
S,  metalophos  ;  4.  S,  Sumatranus^  local  variety 
of  S.chrysomelas;  5.  S,  crisiatusy  variety  of 
S,  maurus,  8.  Muller  and  H.  Schlegel 
presume  that  .S^.  albogularis  Sykes  is  a  va- 
riety of  S,  entellus ;  but  according  to  the 
observations  of  Ogilby,  this  monkey  is  a 
CercopUhecus,     In  the  enumeration  of  the 

•  According  to  the  observations  of  Ogilbt  and 
F.  CuviEB,  this  character  is  not  exclusive  in  the 
Siamang,  bnt  obvious  also  in  many  other  species  of 
Gibbons, 

t  S.  MuLLKR  and  H.  Schlegel  have  proved  in 
their  monograph  on  the  genus  Semnopithecus,  that 
it  is  by  a  mistake  that  most  of  the  authors  on  natural 
history  describe  and  figure  the  tail  of  Semno-mtheci 
as  incurvated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  squirrels.  It 
hangs  straight  below  when  they  climb,  and  is  merely 
horizontal  and  touching  the  ground  when  they  wait 
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other  species,  I  followed  the  direction  given 
by  the  said  authors. 

d.  Fourth  Genus,    Colobus  Iluoer. 

This  genus  represents  in  North  Africa  the 
Semnopitheci  of  South  Asia,  and  seems  only 
to  differ  from  them  by  the  rudimentary  con- 
dition of  the  thumb,  and,  in  one  soecies, 
C.  verui  Van  Beneden  •,  by  the  total  want 
of  it.  By  this  disposition  the  Semnopitheci 
and  Colobi  may  be  compared  with  the  genus 
Ateles  from  the  New  World,  in  which  some 
species  want  the  thumb,  and  others  possess 
it : '  they  seem,  in  feet,  to  represent  that 
genus  in  the  Old  World,  having  a  great  deal 
of  conformity  with  it  in  structure,  manners, 
and  character.  RuppELLf  has  proved,  by 
dissection  of  the  Colobus  guerexa,  that  in  this 
genus  the  stomach  approaches  to  that  of  the 
Semnopitheci^  by  its  extension  and  the  exist- 
ence of  separate  cells.  The  teeth  are  the 
same  as  in  the  Semnopitheci  vis.,  with  an 
additional  tubercle  to  the  posterior  molar  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  first  molar  of  the  lower 
jaw  on  each  side  is  inclined  backwards,  and 
ffives  also  room  for  the  canine  of  the  upper 
Jaw.  In  both  the  Semnopitheci  and  Coiobi, 
detrition  of  the  molar  teeth  seems  to  take 
place  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Ogilby,  indicating  a  corresponding 
motion  of  the  jaws,  somethine  similar  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  Rodentia,  They  have  cheek- 
pouches  and  ischial  callosities. 

Spec.  —  Colobus  pofycomos,  C.  ferrugineus, 
C,  guereza,  C.  verus, 

C  jF^    Genus.       Cercopithecus.      Monkey, 
EngL     Gueuon^  Fr. 

Prominent  jaws  ;  cheek^pouches  ;  naked 
callosities  on  the  buttocks,  and  long  but  not 
slender  tail ;  arms  much  shorter  than  the  pos- 
terior limbs,  by  which  disposition  the  Cerco' 
pithed  climb  with  much  agility,  but  walk  with 
more  difficulty:  consequently  they  are  syi» 
van  in  their  habits,  and  confined  in  ^neral  to 
the  woods  of  Africa.  They  possess  in  general 
B  Iar3m2eal  pouch,  and  their  posterior  molar 
of  the  lower  law  wants  in  general  the  ad- 
ditional tubercle  proper  to  the  Semnopitheci. 
The  first  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  is  disposed 
as  in  Colobus.  They  are  quick,  capricious, 
choleric,  cunning,  and  very  teachable.  They 
are  a  pre-eminently  sylvan  race,  and  lire  in 
the  forests  in  socie^,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  old  males*  Each  tribe  or  family  has  its 
own  particular  district,  into  which  individuals 
of  otner  tribes  or  species  are  not  allowed  to 
intrude.  So  strongly  is  this  propensity  im- 
planted in  the  Cercopitheci,  that  tney  carry  it 
with  them  even  into  our  menageries.  They 
feed  indiscriminately  upon  wild  fruits,  the 
seeds  and  buds  of  trees,  insects,  birds'  eggs, 
&c.,  but  appear  on  the  whole  Jto  be  less  car- 

•  P.  S.  Van  BEJffEDEic,  Notice  sur  une  N<Mivelle 
Esp^ce  de  Singe  d*Afriqne,  torn.  v.  n.  6.  BulL  <!• 
TAcad.  Royale  de  Bnixelles. 

t  K  RuppELL,  Neue  Wirbelthicre  za  der  Faona 
Ton  Abyssinien.  Ji'nmkf.  a.  H.  1835—1840. 


nivorous  in  their  appetites  than  either  the 
Apes  or  CynocephaU. 

Spec.  —  Cercopithecus  ruber,  C.  JEthiops, 
C.  fuHginosus,  C.  Sabaus,  C.  griseo-mridis,  C. 
melarhinus,  C.  fattnus,  C.  pygerylkrus.  To 
this  genus  are  also  referred  the  C.  mono, 
C,  c^us,  C.  petauristus,  C,  nictitans,  and 
C.  Dtana^  which,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  F.  Cuvier,  form  a  separate  group, 
distinguished  by  their  elegance  of  form  and 
gentleness  of  manners  and  character.  All 
these  and  the  preceding  Cercopithed  inhabit 
chiefly  Afiica.  I  intend  also  to  introduce, 
upon  the  authority  of  Ogilby  and  Schlegel, 
in  this  genus  three  Asiatic  and  chiefly  Indian 
species,  which  are  referred  by  others  to  the 
genus  Macacus,  viz.,  C.  cynomolgiu,  C.  raS^ 
atus^  and  C.  pUeatus,  Ogilby.  They  have  an 
additional  tubercle  on  the  posterior  molar  of 
the  lower  Jaw,  and  differ  by  it  from  the  other 
species  of  the  genus  Cercopithecus;  but  in 
their  general  fonn,  external  aspect,  and  man- 
ners, they  offer  the  greatest  analogy  with  the 
Cercopithed,  constituting  a  natural  ^oup 
with  them,  and  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a 
transition  to  the  genus  Inuus.  I  am  fully 
convinced,  that  in  forming  a  natural  system, 
it  is  very  wrong  to  be  1^  by  a  shgle  ana- 
tomical character.  This  additional  tubercle 
of  the  molars  is  unquestionably  a  subordi- 
nate character,  insufficient  of  itself  to  in- 
duce us  to  separate  animals  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  group.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  views,  by  the 
formation  of  his  genus  Cercocebus,  in  which 
he  places  the  above-named  three  species, 
and  Ogilby  says  that  he  found  in  the  Man' 
gabey  and  in  the  Collared  Mangabey,  which 
every  one  refers  to  the  genus  Cercopithectu, 
the  tubercle  in  ouestion ;  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  an  essential  character.  Recently  I. 
Geoffi'oy  St.  Hilaire  has  separated  the  C 
melarhinus  or  Talapoin  fi-om  the  other  Cer* 
copithed,  and  has  formed  of  it  a  new  genus 
Miopithecus,  The  principal  character  is  the 
existence  of  only  three  tubercles  on  the  pos- 
terior molar  of  the  lower  jaw.  But  1  am  of 
opinion,  that  thb  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
formation  of  a  separate  genus.  If  such  merely 
anatomical  characters  are  admitted  for  the 
classification  of  animals,  there  will  be  within 
a  short  time  as  many  genera  as  there  are  ani- 
mals. 

f.  Sixth  Genus,    Inuus  Schlegel.    Macacus 
Cuv.   Macaque^Fr,   Laponder-aap, Dutch. 

Upon  the  authority  of  my  distin^ished  friend 
Schlegel*,  curator  of  the  splendid  museum  at 
Leyden,  I  am  induced  to  unite  the  genus  Ma* 
cacus  Cuv.  with  the  genus  Inuus  Schlegel. 
They  form  together  a  natural  group,  in  which 
the  tail  becomes  gradually  shorter,  and  finally 
disappears,  in  the  Inuus  sylvanus  or  ecaudatus. 
An  elongated  muzzle,  much  more  prominent 
than  in  the  Cercopithed,  with  nostrils  opening 

•  Oqilbt  seems  to  agree  with  these  views,  br 
the  formation  of  his  genus  Pcqrio,  which  is  much 
similar  to  my  genus  Inuut. 
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ohiiquilj  m  its  oppcr  part,  wmd  a 

ndge,  girc  a  pecnliarl  j  _ 

J  and  »uiaewhat  fcrodoos  ph jsnc- 
to  iJkw  Immk   taptadij  to  the  old 
ones.     Thdr  loBbs  are  strong  aod  coaipact ; 
bj  them,  wmdhjthtAortocmotthtwwDtof 
m  tail,  thej  are  laoie  a  taieauial  than  an 
ariKMial  geoiu.    Tbcy  derour  frogs,  hxards, 
and  large  iaaects.  as  readil  j  as  regetable  sub* 
alaiiccs.      Thej    poiscM    naked    callosities, 
cheek-poQcfaes,    aod    laryngeal    expaosioos. 
Their  canines  are  Terr  strong,  and  the  poa- 
Cerior  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  hare  an  ad* 
diriniial  tnberde.    Bj  the  great  derelopaient 
oT  the  superior  canme,  tbefirst  molars  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  inclined  backwards  on  each 
aide,  and  tlms  make  room  (or  the  reception  of 
those  teeth.    This  character  appears  first  in 
Voioim  and  CereopHkeau^  but  it  is  not  so 
ffttftnct  in  these  as  in  /aaac    Among  the 
CercofMed  it  is  the  most  apparent  in  C,  cywa^ 
wnolgmt^  by  which,  and  bj  the  eiistcnce  of 
the  additional  toberde  on  the  posterior  mo- 
lars of  the  lower  jaw,  this  forms,  with  its  two 
congeners  C.  rmtSaiut  and  C,  thucms  or  pHt^ 
mtuM^  a  transition  to  Immms.     This  incuned 
directicm  of  the  first  molar  of  the  lower  jaw 
becomes  more  distinct  by  age.    Itisrend«red 
necessary,  by  the  length  of  ue  superior  canine 
tooth,  and  by  the  onintemipted  series  of  the 
canine  and  &r9t  molar  in  the  lower  jaw.    By 
the  action  of  the  superior  canine,  there  is  pro- 
duced a  sur&ce  for  trituration,  in  the  external 
sorface  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  first  molar. 
The  Itud  inhabit  generally  eastern  India. 
They  are  yeijr  gentle,  industrious,  and  intel- 
ligent in  their  youth,  but  become  ferocious 
and  untameable  in  their  old  age. 

Spec  —  Inutu  rkemu^  L  spedoms^  I.  ae- 
mettrmui,  I,  wiaunu,  I,  sylvama  or  ecaudatns. 
Amongst  these  the  /.  sykxnuu  is  not  only 
remarkable  by  the  want  of  a  tail,  but  also  by 
being  the  only  one  of  this  genus  which  comes 
witfam  the  geographic  nmge  of  £urope ;  great 
numbers,  originally  from  Barfoary,  still  inhabit^ 
in^  the  inaccessible  precipices  of  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar. 

^.  Seventh  Genut,     Cynocephalus  Cut.    Ba^ 
boon,  Engl.  Papion,  Fr.  Baviaan^  Dutch. 

The  same  teeth  as  Inuui^  but  the  canini  of 
the  upper  jaw  are  enormously  developed,  and 
conscMjuently  the  first  molars  of  the  lower  jaw 
Bte  still  more  inclined.  The  cheek-pouches, 
the  callosities,  and  the  laryngeal  expansions, 
as  in  the  precedent  genera,  xhe  tail  is  either 
short,  thick,  and  ending  in  a  tuft  of  hair,  or 
altogether  deficient.  A  large,  dog-shaped 
head,  with  a  prominent,  truncated,  or,  as  it 
were,  abruptly  cut-off  muzzle,  with  the  nos- 
trils opening  at  the  end,  gives  a  hideous  aspect 
to  the  CynocephoR^  corresponding  to  their 
ferocious,  disgusting,  and  formidable  manners. 
To  the  prolongation  of  the  face,  and  prepon- 
derance of  the  anterior  over  the  posterior  part 
of  the  head,  is  to  be  attributed,  at  least  m  a 
sreat  measure,  the  fiu:t  that  the  Cynocephak 
MSB  firequently  assume  the  erect  posture  than 
any  of  the  otner  Quadnunana,  and  even  when 


ItT 

;  it  for 


they  dow  are  lesa  capable  of  i 
any  length  of  daae.  They  are  esseotiauy  con- 
structed for  terrestrial  pro^ressioo.  Thcsr 
whole  habits,  as  weO  as  thear  oraanic  struc- 
ture, approximate  these  animab  to  3ie  ordinary 
i|Qadrupeds.  The  great  devdopment  of  their 
organs  of  smdl ;  the  position  of  thenostrib  ; 
the  robust  make  of  their  extrenuties,  and  their 
eooality  in  point  of  length;  the  sixe  and  power 
ortheir  canine  teeth,  and  the  nature  of  thdr 
food  ;  all  indicate  their  inferiority  to  the  Apet 
and  Albaftryc.  Their  natural  food  consists  of 
wild  berries  and  bulbous  roots,  binTs  c^ggjs, 
insects,  &c.  In  search  of  food,  they  go  m 
large  companies  upon  maraucfing  parties,  re- 
cmrocally  to  support  each  other,  and  to  carry 
oir  their  plunder  in  jpreatcr  security.  They 
inhabit  prmdpally  Africa  and  the  Philippine 
islands. 

Spec  —  Cymocepkalut  Amu,  C.  Spkvnx, 
C  porcanms,  C,  kmnuubryas,  C.  getmdm,  V,  «»• 
ger,  C  leucopkttmM^  C.  sionHoa.  * 

I  refrr  the  C  ^cKtu  or  (humdenm  to  the 
CynocepkaM,  by  the  prevailing  authority  of 
Dr.  ScHLEOBL.  The  general  physiognomy  of 
this  monkey,  and  the  brush  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  are  sufficient  characters  to  justinr 
this  determination.  The  C,  tilemu  forms  with 
the  C  migcr  the  link  of  a  chain  unitiog  our 
genus  Immu  with  CynocepkaUu.  In  both, 
the  nostrils  are  not  terminal,  nor  is  the  muxsle 
truncated,  but  dbposed  as  in  the  /aat,  while 
by  the  other  characters  they  are  CynocepktUL 
The  Geladttt  which  was  first  brought  to  public 
notice  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Kuppbll,  is 
certainly  a  Cynocettkaita  nearly  allied  to  C 
kamadryoi.  In  a  skull  of  this  monkey  in  tha 
museum  at  Leyden,  I  was  struck  with  the 
great  conformity  it  has  with  the  skull  of  the 
htffist  CynocephaU^  for  example,  with  the 
skull  of  C.  porcariut.  It  has  the  same  pro- 
minent superciliary  ridges,  the  same  deep 
orbits,  the  same  prominent  maxillary  bones, 
and,  above  all,  the  same  deep  fossa  on  the 
focial  surface  of  the  supra-  and  infra-maxillary 
bones.  The  DriU  (C.  lencopluctu)  and  Man* 
drill  (  C  mormon)  ought  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  typical  pre-eminence  Their 
cheeks  are  prominent,  deeply  ridged,  and  in 
the  Mandril  beautifully  coloured. 

Osteology.  —  If  we  consider  the  bony 
framework  of  all  the  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World,  we  find  in  it  no  less  numerous  dif- 
ferences than  in  their  external  form  and  habits. 
We  may  trace  in  it  some  successive  stages, 
by  which  they  deviate  from  the  structure  of 
man,  and  approximate  to  the  skeleton  of  the 
hunger  Carmvora,  As  I  have  stated  elsewhere, 
they  form  an  uninterrupted  series,  in  the 
descending  scale,  be^nnmg  with  the  Chim- 
panzee,  and  ending  with  the  Cynocephalu 

The  skull  of  the  Chimpanzee  (Jig.  1 16)  is  of 
a  narrow,  elongated  form,  slighuy  contracted 

*  Recently  I.  Geoffiroy  St  Hilaire  has  separated 
the  C.  gelada  under  the  name  of  TTteeo^ntheeuMt  and 
the  C.  niger  under  the  name  of  Cynapdhteui  niger. 
But  I  am  afhdd  that  the  introduction  of  all  these 
new  g^enera  does  not  conititute  an  improvement  for 
science. 
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towards  the  anterior  part,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
truncated.     The  cerebral  portion,  or  the  era* 

JF%.  116. 


SkuU  of  Simia  trogloffytet,    (^Afier  OwenJ) 

nium,  is  smooth,  and  convex  on  its  superior 
or  coronal  aspect,  being  devoid  of  the  inter- 
muscular frontal  and  sagittal  crests,  which 
give  so  strong  a  carnivorous  character  to  the 
skull  of  the  Orang-aefan.  For  the  insertion 
of  the  temporal  muscle  there  is,  however,  a 
long  boundary  continued  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  supra-orbital  ridge,  at  first  as  a  well- 
marked  crest,  but  soon  becoming  a  slightly 
elevated  line,  which  is  lost  in  the  lambdoidd 
and  supra-auditory  ridges.  The  coronal  su- 
ture has  a  transverse  direction  ;  the  occipital 
foramen  is  fiirther  from  the  posterior  plane 
of  the  cranium,  and  its  position  is  less  oblique 
than  in  the  Orang-cetan,  Consequently  there 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  brain  behind  the 
ftieatus  audUorius  extemut  in  the  Chimpanzee 
than  in  the  Orang-ceian,  Behind  the  condyle 
of  the  lower  jaw  there  is,  in  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  temporal  bone,  a  process,  of  which  the 
rudiment  exists  also  in  man,  aflTording  a  sup- 
port for  the  jaw  to  guard  against  a  backward 
dislocation.  The  frontal  bone  is  single  as  in 
man,  but  distinguished  by  large  projecting 
supra-orbital  ridges,  which  form  a  sort  of  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  cranium  and  the 
face.  The  squamous  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone  is  of  considerable  extent,  more  convex 
than  in  the  Ormzg,  and  consequently  more  like 
that  of  the  human  subject.  The  squamous 
portions  of  the  temporal  bone  extend  over  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  cranium 
than  in  man,  and  their  superior  margin,  instead 
of  forming  a  convex  curve,  is  almost  a  straight 
line.  The  mastoid  processes  are  represented 
on  either  side  by  a  mere  ridge  of  bone,  and 
the  styloid  processes  by  small  tubercles.  The 
condyloid  processes  of  the  occipital  bone  are 
proportionally  smaller  than  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. The  foramen  magnum  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  basts 
craniij  and  its  plane  is  inclined  upwards  fi'om 
the  anterior  margin  at  an  angle  of  5°  from  the 
plane  of  the  basilar  process;  there  are  no 
posterior  condyloid  foramina  but  the  anterior 
condyloid  foramina,  the  foramina  jttgulaiia, 
^stylo-mastoidea,  carotica,  spinosa,  and  ovalia, 
are  in  nearly  the  same  relative  position  as  in 
man  ;  the  principal  difference  is  m  the  greater 
distance  between  the  foratnen  caroticum  and 


the  foramen  ovale,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  antero-posterior  extent  of  the  petrous 
bone. 

In  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the 
foramen  magnum  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  skull,  a  considerable  extent  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
bony  palate ;  this  is  occupied  by  the  large 
development  of  the  petrous  bones,  and  a 
corresponding  extent  of  the  basilar  element  of 
the  occipital.  The  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  bony  palate,  in  like  manner,  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
human  skull.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  op* 
posite  the  middle  third  of  the  skull,  as  seen 
from  below,  while  in  the  human  cranium  they 
are  included  in  the  anterior  moiety. 

The  form  of  the  basis  crami  differs  generally 
from  the  bimanous,  and  manifests  the  tptadrv^ 
manous  type,  in  its  greater  length,  in  its  flat- 
ness, in  the  small  extent  of  the  receptacle  for 
the  brain  behind  the  foramen  magnum,  in  its 
contraction  between  the  zygomata,  and  in  the 
large  size,  and  especially  the  anterior  develop- 
ment,  of  the  bony  palate. 

A  character,  by  which  the  Chinvpanxee  ap* 
proximates  more  closely  than  the  Orang  to 
the  human  subject,  is  presented  by  the  nasal 
bone,  which  projects,  in  a  slightly  arched 
form,  beyond  the  interorbital  plane,  while  a 
trace  of  its  original  separation  into  two  lateral 
elements  remains  at  the  lower  margin  of  the 
consolidated  and  single  bone. 

The  ascending  or  nasal  portion  of  tlie  su* 
perior  maxillary  bone,  which  is  of  greater 
proportionate  size  than  m  the  human  subject, 
does  not  ascend  vertically  to  the  orbits,  as  in 
man  and  some  of  the  lower  Quadrumana,  but 
slopes  backwards,  as  in  the  Cynocepfmli  and  in 
the  carnivorous  mammalia,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
The  contour  of  the  upper  jaw,  from  the  nasal 
aperture  to  the  incisor  teeth,  is  almost  straight, 
while  in  the  Orang  it  is  rendered  ^concave  by 
the  greater  development  of  the  intermaxillary 
bones  in  the  anterior  direction.  These  bones 
are  anchylosed  to  the  maxillary  bones  in  the 
adults  of  both  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang  ;  but 
in  the  Chimpanzee  the  anchylosis  takes  place 
at  a  much  earlier  period.  In  the  same  manner 
as  in  man  the  origind  separation  remains 
visible,  in  the  palate  external  to  the  foramina 
incisiva.  The  lower  jaw,  like  the  upper,  is 
equally  characterised  by  its  strength  and  size 
in  relation  to  the  entire  skull ;  the  symphysis 
or  chin  recedes ;  but  the  depth  of  the  jaw  in 
front  is  less  than  in  the  Orang-oetan,  The 
ramus  of  the  jaw  forms  a  more  open  angle 
with  the  body  than  in  the  Orang-cetan,  and 
thus  more  nearly  resembles  the  human  struc- 
-ture.  The  dental  formula  of  the  Chimpanzee 
is  as  I  stated  before.  The  teeth  approximate 
in  their  proportionate  size  much  more  nearly 
than  those  of  the  Orang-oetan  to  the  human 
teeth,  but  they  differ  by  the  absence  of  un- 
broken proximity.  A  well-marked  interval 
separates  the  upper  laniaries  from  the  con- 
tiguous incisors,  and  the  lower  laniaries  are 
removed  by  a  smaller  interval  from  the  con- 
tiguous bicuspides;  these  intervals  admit  the 
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Apices  of  the  large  laniaries  respecdvely  of 
the  opposite  jaw,  when  the  mouth  is  clos^. 

-In  tne  description  of  all  these  peculiarities 
of  the  skull  of  the  CAimfMnzee,  I  have  been 
somewhat  lengthy,  wishing  to  give  an  abstract 
of  the  excellent  paper  by  Owen  * ;  and  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  do  so,  because  the 
CkiaqMnKzee  may  be  considered  as  the  typical 
link  of  a  chain  uniting  mankind  with  the 
lower  animals.  By  the  minute  exhibition  of 
all  its  characters,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  analogy  with  the  form  of  man, 
but  that,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  removed 
from  man  by  its  more  imperfect  structure. 
This  inferiority  becomes  gradually  more  ap- 
parent in  the  skull  of  the  other  monkeys,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  brief  statement  of  their 
principal  forms. 

hi  the  skull  of  the  Orang^Um  (fig.  117) 

Fig.  117. 


SkmU  of  the  Ortatg-cdan.    (Afier  Owen,) 

the  approximation  to  the  Camivora  appears 
principallv  in  the  interparietal  and  occipital 
crests,  which,  as  I  have  proved  in  my  Aech, 
d'Anat.  Comp.  sur  le  Chimpanse^  increases  with 
the  general  growth  of  the  animal ;  in  the  less 
large  interorbital  space;  in  the  sometimes 
single,  sometimes  double  nasal  bone,  which 
never  projects,  as  in  the  Chimpanzee^  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bones ;  in  the  facial  suture  of  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  remaining  till  the  per- 
manent teeth  are  almost  fully  developed  ;  in 
the  more  prominent  maxillary  and  intermaxil- 
lary bones ;  in  the  stronger  teeth ;  in  the 
higher  and  longer  lower  jaw  ;  and  in  the  more 
depressed  chin.      It  is  remarkable  that  the 

*  Fearing  I  might  give  an  inaccurate  aocoant,  I 
hare  employed,  for  the  most  part,  the  very  words  of 
^t  experienced  anatomist,  feeling  persuaded  that, 
especially  for  a  foreigner,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  more  elegant  and  more  accurate  description 
Sian  he  has  done.  I  confess  myself  guilty  of  the 
same  plagiarism  in  some  other  points  of  the  osteology 
of  the  Qda^panzee  and  Orang-atan, 


analogy  with  the  human  form  is  more  striking 
in  the  young  than  in  the  old  Chimpanzee 
and  Orang-^ian,  In  the  old,  the  face,  and 
principally  the  maxillary  bones,  grow  larger, 
by  which  the  brutish  appearance  of  the  skull 
becomes  greater.  On  the  first  aspect,  this 
seems  a  deviation  from  a  general  rule,  but  it  is 
not  so;  for  in  the  human  subject  similar 
modifications  of  the  skull  by  age  may  be 
observed.  In  advancing  age  the  fece  of  the 
child  becomes  gradually  larger  and  higher, 
and  the  receptacle  for  the  brain  proportionally 
smaller,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Orofig- 
cetan,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

In  the  skull  of  the  Stamang  (fig.  ]  18),  the 

Fig,  118. 


Skull  of  the  Siamang,    (Original  from  the 
o/Frtif,  G.  VroHJu) 


analogy  with  the  human  form  is,  in  some 
parts,  greater  than  in  the  Oran^'Crian.  The 
superciliary  ridges,  and  the  sen)icu-cular  bound- 
ary for  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
are  much  developed,  and  the  skull  is  very 
flat,  as  in  the  Chimpanzee,  but  the  interorbital 
space  is  large,  as  in  the  human  subject ;  the 
nasal  bone  is  double  in  young  animals,  single 
in  the  old,  but  much  broader  than  in  the 
Chimpanzee  or  Orang-oetan;  the  facial  part  of 
the  sKuIl  is  broad,. and  not  so  prominent  as  in 
the  two  preceding  species;  the  chin  has  a 
vertical  oirection  and  rounded  form ;  the 
coronoidal  apophysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not 
very  high.  By  all  this  the  skull  of  the 
Siamang  approaches  to  that  of  the  human 
subject,  but  it  shows  nevertheless  its  infe- 
riority by  t\\efi)ram^n  occipita/e  ma^um  being 
placed  more  backwards.  In  this  and  the 
other  Gibbons  a  striking  character  is  given,  by 
the  swollen  appearance  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  orbit,  produced  by  the  convexity  of 
the  orbital  part  of  the  zygomatic  bone.  The 
ala  magna  of  the  sphenoid  bone  contributes 
nothing  to  the  formation  of  the  orbit,  being 
bent  backwards.  The  superior  margin  of  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is 
straight,  as  in  the  Chimpanzee,  the  Orang-oetan, 
and,  m  general,  as  in  all  the  monkeys. 

The  SemnopUheci  form  a  sort  of  transition 
from  these  anthropomorphous  species  to  the 
lower  monkeys.  Their  face  is  not  very  pro- 
minent; the  facial  suture  of  the  intermaxillary 
bone  continues  to  exist  in  the  adult,  but  dis- 
appears in  the  very  old ;  the  coronal  suture  is  ^ 
prolonged  in  a  point  between  the  two  parietal 
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bones,  and  meets  there  the  sagittal  suture, 
which  is  evidently  a  proof  of  inferiority,  as 
A.  6.  Otto  indicated  a  few  years  ago.*  The 
depressed  chin,  the  narrowness  of  the  inter- 
orbital  space,  the  single  nasal  bone  in  most  of 
the  genus,  are  the  oSier  characters  by  which 
the  Semnopitheci  show  their  lower  rank  in  the 
animal  kingdom. 

This  lower  rank,  howe?dlr,  is  much  more 
evident  in  the  /nut,  in  which  the  prominent 
bony  muzzle,  the  elevated  superciliary  ridges, 
the  depressed  forehcsad,  the  flat  receptacle  for 
the  brain,  the  chin  falling  backwards,  the  long 
and  narrow  palate,  the  single  nasal  bone,  ap- 
proach to  the  form  of  many  Camivora,  and 
manifest  an  evident  inferionty.  The  facial 
suture  of  the  intermaxillary  o-one  disappears 
only  in  the  very  old  ones.  All  this  is  still 
more  apparent  in  the  Inuus  sylvanut  {Jig.  119), 

Fig.  119. 


8kuU  of  Cynocqihaba porcarnu*    (Original,  Mum, 
G,  VroHA.) 

head,  the  flattened  occiput,  the  formidable 
canine  teeth,  the  huge  jaws,  the  strong  ex- 

f>anded  zygomatic  arches,  the  largely  deve- 
oped  cranial  ridges,  the  projecting  superciliar 
tuberosities,  and  the  small  extension  of  the 
cerebral  cavity,  contribute  to  form  a  hideous 
aspect,  principally  in  the  Mandrill,  in  which 

*  A  G.  Otto,  De  rarioribus  qnibiudam  Sceleti 
humani  cum  AnimaJimn  Sceleto  AnalogiiA.  Yrads* 
laviaB,  1839,  p.  9. 


the  convex  supermaxillary  ridges  give  an  ad^ 
ditional  feature  to  their  ferocious  appearance. 
For  the  description  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
monkeys  of  the  old  world,  we  shall  select  the 
two  extremes,  t\ieCfnmpafizee  and  the  Mandrill^ 
(Jgs.  121  and  122).    The  vertebral  colunm  of 


SkuU  of  Inuus  whanut,    (  Original,  Mug, 
ZooL  aoe.  AnuUrdani) 

in  which  the  face  is  more  flat  and  the  chin 
more  depressed  than  in  the  other  species.  In 
the  skull  of  an  adult,  I  found  the  facial  suture 
of  the  intermaxillary  bone  almost  obliterated. 

In  no  monkeys,  after  all,  the  expression  of 
animality  is  more  distinct  than  in  the  Cvno^ 
cephaU  (fig,  120),  in  which  the  contracted  fore- 


Skelebm  of  the  Ounqxtmee,    (After  Owen,) 

the  Chimpanzee  presents  but  few  deviations  from 
that  of  the  human  subject.  The  number  of 
true  vertebng  is  the  same,  but  an  additional 
pair  of  ribs  takes  one  from  the  lumbar,  to  be 
added  to  the  dorsal  or  costal  series.  The 
spines  of  the  seven  cervical  vertebrae  are 
simple  and  elongated,  not  short  and  bifurcated 
as  in  the  human  subject ;  that  of  the  third 
vertebra  is  the  shortest,  with  the  exception  of 
the  atlas,  where  the  spine  is  wanting.  The 
bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  are  proportion- 
ally smaller  in  the  Chimpanzee  than  in  num, 
where  they  are  enlarged  in  reference  to  his 
erect  position.    This  difference  from  the  bi- 
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\  tjrpe  is  manifested  still  more  strongly 
l^  the  narrowness  and  length  of  the  sacrum^ 
its  smaller  curvature,  and  its  parallelism  with 
the  spine.  A  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the 
posiuon  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  rela^ 
tion  to  the  iliac  bones ;  these  rise  on  either 
sde  to,  and  are  partially  joined  with  that  ver^ 
tebnu,  8o  that  it  might  almost  be  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  sacral  series. 

The  false  vertebra,  viz.  the  sacral  and  coc- 
cygeal, are  seven  in  number.    Of  these,  only 


the  first  two  have  their  transverse  processes 
fully  developed,  and  united  to  the  iliac  bones ; 
and  hence  the  trunk  b  less  firmly  connected 
with  the  pelvic  arch,  and  is  consequently 
more  in  need  of  additional  support  firom  the 
anterior  extremities  than  in  man.  This  [>ecu- 
liarity,  together  with  the  general  disposition 
of  the  vertebral  column  of  the  Chimpanzee, 
shows  that  the  animal  is  not  designed  to  walk, 
as  the  human  subject,  on  his  hinder  1^,  but 
^t  it  is  chiefly  a  quadruped. 


Ftg.  122. 
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Shdeton  of  the  MandrUL    {Original^  Mum:  ZooL  Soe.  Anuterdam,} 


In  the  same  way,  the  pelvis  of  the  C%tm- 
panzee  differs  fi'om  that  of  man  in  all  those 
particulars  which  characterise  theQtiodrumana, 
and  which  relate  to  the  imperfection  of  their 
means  of  maintaining  the  erect  position.  The 
iliac  bones  are  long,  straight,  and  expanded 
above  the  outside,  but  narrow  in  proportion 
to  their  length  ;  the  posterior  surface  is  con* 
cave,  for  the  location  of  the  glutsei  muscles ; 
the  anterior  surface  nearly  flat,  and  stretching 
outwards,  almost  parallel  with  the  plane  of 
the  sacrum.  The  whole  pelvis  is  placed  more 
in  a  line  with  the  spine,  than  in  man  ;  its  su- 
perior aperture  is  elongated  and  narrow,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  is 
visible  on  a  front  view.  The  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia  are  broad,  thick,  and  curved  out- 
wards. The  pubic  bones  are  broad  and  deep, 
but  flattened  from  before  backwards.  In 
this  general  conformitv  with  the  quadru- 
manous  type,  there  is,  however,  a  provision 
for  a  more  extended  adherence  of  the  glutsei 


muscles  in  a  greater  breadth  of  the  iUa,  be- 
tween the  superior  spinous  processes,  which 
also  incline  forwards  more  than  is  observable 
in  the  lower  genera  of  Simue;  and  it  may 
thence  be  inferred  that  the  semi-erect  position 
is  the  most  easily  maintained  in  the  Chm- 
panxee. 

In  the  Mandrill  the  general  disposition  of 
the  vertebral  column  is  much  more  remote 
from  the  form  o£  man,  and  approximates  to 
the  form  of  the  Carnivorous  Mammalia.  In 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses have  a  triangular  form,  and  offer  an- 
teriorly a  vertical  ridge  similar  to  that  which 
appears  in  most  of  the  Mammalia  as  a  distinct 
apophysis.    In  the  dorsal  vertebras,  the  spinal 

C cesses  of  the  nine  anterior  are  inclined 
kwards,  of  the  three  posterior  forwards : 
consequently  they  offer  an  opposite  direction, 
which  is  wanted  in  the  vertebral  column  of  the 
human  subject  and  in  the  higher  senera  of 
monkeys,  but  which  exists  generally  in  the 
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four-footed  Mamroalia.  The  same  analogy 
with  these  appears  in  the  disposition  of  the 
iumbar  vertebrae.  Their  number  is  six  or 
seven,  and  their  articular  or  oblique  processes 
are  bifurcated,  and  give  origin  to  a  styloid 
process,  which  serves  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  quadrupeds. 

There  is  no  true  sacrum ;  but  two  or  three 
sacral  vertebrae,  forming  a  conical  series,  are 
separately  united  to  the  iliac  bones,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Camivora,  The  pelvis 
is  much  more  elongated  and  cylindrical  than 
in  the  Chimpanzee,  and  consequently  more 
approximate  to  the  type  of  the  quadrupeds. 
The  iliac  bones  are  very  long,  but  narrow, 
with  a  posterior  concave,  and  an  anterior 
convex  surface.  The  pubic  symphysis  is  very 
long;  the  ischiatic  tuberosities  are  curved 
outwards,  broad,  and  form  a  semicircular 
surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  ischial  callo- 
sities^  which  serve  the  Mandrills  as  a  secure 
and  conmiodious  seat,  when  the^  are  disposed 
to  sleep  or  repose  after  the  violent  and  fa- 
tiguing motions  which  they  habitually  exe- 
cute. By  all  these  peculiarities  it  is  manifest 
that  the  MandrUl  is  much  more  remote  from 
man  than  the  Chimpanzee,  and  a  superficial 
examination  of  the  two  skeletons  (^«.  121  and 
122)  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  great  differ- 
ence exbting  between  them. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  ranged  the 
other  genera  of  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  as 
I  have  stated  in  the  above-mentioned  book. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  refer  to  it  for  more  details, 
and  principally  for  the  gradual  deviation,  by 
whicn  the  vertebral  column  of  the  Chimpanzee 
passes,  by  the  intermediate  forms  of  the  Orange 
oetan,  the  Gibbons,  the  Semnopitheci,  the  Inui, 
to  that  of  the  Cynocephali;  but  I  think  it 
necessary  to  make  an  exception  for  the  Sia^ 
mqng,  because  the  anthropo-morphous  disposi- 
tion is  more  distinct  in  this  ape  than  in  any 
other,  and  even  more  than  in  the  Chimpanzee 
or  Orang'ostan,  The  ascending  processes  of  the 
superior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical 
•vertebrae  ;  the  inclination  of  the  spines  from 
the  fourth  to  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebrae  ;  the 
number  of  five  lumbar  vertebrae ;  their  in- 
creasing strength  and  breadth  backwards ;  the 
form  of  their  transverse  and  spinal  processes ; 
the  true  sacrum,  and  the  quite  anthropo- 
morphous disposition  of  the  iliac  bones,  make 
the  vertebral  column  of  the  Siamang  (as  may 
be  seen  itifig.  123)  approach  the  most  to  that 
of  man.  The  same  conformity  with  man  ap- 
pears in  the  sternum  of  the  Siamang,  It  is 
composed  of  the  same  portions  as  the  ster- 
num of  man,  viz.  the  manubrium,  the  body  of 
the  bone,  and  the  xyphoidal  appendix ;  but  it 
is  proportionally  broader  and  shorter,  and  the 
body  consists  of  two  symmetrical  parts.  In 
the  sternum  of  the  Chimpanzee  there  is  more 
analogy  with  the  structure  in  inferior  ani- 
mals. It  has  a  separate  manubrium,  want- 
ing the  semi-lunar  incision  of  that  of  man. 
It  is  connected  with  a  series  of  osseons  seg- 
ments, and  with  a  xyphoid  appendix.     In  the 


Orang-cetan  all  these  segments,  and  som^ 
times  also  the  manubrium,  are  separated  in 
two  symmetrical  parts.  Consequently  it  offers 
the  division  proper  to  the  sternum  of  man,  in 

F^.  123* 


Skeleton  of  the  Siamang,    (^Original,  Mus.  VroSLy 

the  earliest  periods  of  foetal  life,  but  con- 
tinuing to  exist  sometimes  by  deformity,  as 
has  been  proved  by  Otto*  and  Breschetf 
In  the  other  Monkeys,  and  principally  in  the 
Mandrill,  there  is  no  conformity  at  all  with 
the  sternum  of   man.     The  manubrium   is 

*  Otto,  in  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet 

t  G.  Breschet,  Rech.  sur  diffi^ntes   pieces  da 

Squelette  dcs  Animaax  Yert^n^;    Ann.  de    Sc. 

Natur.  AiM,  1838. 
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vmted,  and  the  rest  of  the  sternum  composed 
of  as  many  segments  or  sternebra  (Blain- 
mxB),  as  there  are  true  ribs. 

The  form  of  the  ribs  has  much  analogy  in 
the  antkropo-morphout  Apes  with  the  ribs  of 
wum^     Their  number  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  dorsal  vert^rse ;  consequently  it  is  13  in 
the  Ckhnpanxee  and  in  the  Siamang,  14  in 
some  Gibboni,  12  in  the  Orang'oetan  and  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  other  species  of 
monkeys.     They  form  a  very  ample  and  con- 
vex thorax  in  the  Chimpanzee,  the  Onrng-cetan, 
and   the   Gibbons,  which  becomes  gradually 
more  narrow  and  compressed  in  the  Semno* 
pitkcd,  the  Inui,  and  CynocephaH,      In  the 
size  and  length  of  the  antenor  extremities, 
the  Orang'-atan  and  the  Siamang  are  remote 
from   man,    to   whom    the  Chimpanzee    ap- 
proaches a  little  more.     In  the  Orang'-CBtam 
and  in  the  ^mang  they  are  so  long  that  they 
touch  the  ground,  and    in    the    quadruped 
position  of  the  trunk  the  Orang-ceian  is  forced 
to  curve  the  hands  outwards,  and  to  support 
its^    upon    their   dorsal   surfaces.    In  the 
Ckkmpamee,  sustaining  himself  in  a  semi-erect 
position,  they  touch  the*  superior  third  part 
of  the  fibula.    In  the  erect  position  of  man 
they  descend  not  lower  than  the  third  inferior 
part  of  the  thigh.     Consequently  the  Chim^ 
pamxee,    the   Oning-ietan,    and   the   Gibbons, 
exhibit,  as  permanent  conditions,  proportions 
of  the  posterior  extremities,  which  in  the 
human  sulject  are  transitory,  and  proper  to 
the  early  periods  of  foetal  life.    It  is,  however, 
according  to  the  observations    of  Owen,  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  youne  Cfdmpan" 
tee  the  lower  extremities,  instead  of  being 
shorter,  in  relation  to  the  trunk,  are  longer, 
their  adult  proportions  arising  from  the  in- 
creased development  of  the  trunk  and  ante- 
rior extremities,  which  are  thus  made  fit  for 
the  vigorous  acts  of  climbing. 

In  Uie  CImnpanzee  the  clavicle  exhibits  the 
same  sigmoid  curve  as  in  man,  but  the  sea- 
pula  deviates  from  the  human  form  by  being 
narrower,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  by  the 
spine  running  more  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  trunk,  and  by  being  situated  more 
towards  the  middle  of  the  scapula,  and  more 
perpendicular  to  its  plane.    The  acromion 

Srocess  is  longer  and  narrower  than  in  man. 
D  the  Orang-cetan  the  scapula  is  broader  and 
more  analogous  to  the  scapula  of  man,  but 
its  spine  is  inclined  towards  the  superior 
costa;  its  acromion  is  narrower  and  clavi- 
form,  and  its  coracoid  process  has  a  greater 
inclination  downwards.  This  inclination  is 
an  indication  of  inferiority  manifested  in  all 
the  lower  species  of  monkeys,  but  it  is  wanted 
in  the  Chtmpanzee  and  in  the  Gibbons,  in 
which  the  coracoid  process  has  the  same 
direction  as  in  man.  That  it  is  an  indication 
of  being  placed  on  a  lower  scale  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  in  all  the  Mammalia  with  cla- 
vicles the  same  disposition  is  observed.  The 
humerus  is  long  in  the  Chimpanzee,  and  in  all 
the  other  lone-armed  Apes,  in  which  also  the 
fore-arm  is  longer  than  the  humerus,  and 
'Composed  of  two  bones,  radius  and  ulna. 


curved  in  two  opposite  dh-ections,  so  that  the 
space  existing  between  them  becomes  very 
large.  In  the  Mandrill,  and  all  the  other 
monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  the  disproportion 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremi- 
ties exists  no  more ;  or  if  there  is  a  dispro- 
portion, it  is  produced  by  the  greater  length  of 
the  posterior  extremities.  The  humerus  and 
forearm  are  in  them  almost  of  the  same 
length.  The  hand  of  the  Chimpanzee  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  number  of^  bones  as  the 
hand  of  man ;  but  the  trapezium  and  trape- 
zoides  are  proportionally  smaller,  while  the 
OS  pidforme  is  of  ku-ger  dimensions,  beine 
nearly  equal  to  the  os  magnum.  The  small 
size  of  the  traoezium  evidently  relates  to  the 
shortness  of  the  thumb,  which  it  supports. 
The  little  finger  is  also  shorter,  as  compared 
with  the  other  fingers,  than  in  the  human 
subject.  The  metacarpal  bones  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  length;  the  phalanges, 
both  for  theup  length  and  their  interior  curva^ 
ture.  The  hand  is  thus  admirably  formed 
for  claspinff  the  thick  boughs  of  forest  trees. 
On  the  sides  of  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the 
first  and  second  phalanges,  there  are  ridges 
for  the  insertion  of  the  ligaments  for  the 
tendons. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  carpus  of 
the  Oran^-eetan  offers  the  same  number  of 
bones  as  in  man  and  in  the  Chimpanzee;'  but 
I  have  proved  in  my  Jtech,  d* Anatomic  comparSe 
sur  le  Chhnpanse,  that  there  is  in  the  (Jrang- 
oetan  an  additional  bone,  situated  between  the 
two  series  of  carpal  bones  (/^.  124.),  which  I 
found  also  in  the  Gibbons,  and  which  seems 
to  exist  in  all  the  lower  monkeys.  De  Blain- 
viLLB  has  described  it  by  the  name  of  of 
interme<titdre.  Its  existence  in  the  Orange 
(Plan,  and  its  absence  in  the  Chimpanzee,  are 
facts  of  some  importance,  as  they  prove  that 
also  in  this  point  of  organisation  the  OUnt- 
panzee  is  superior  to  the  Orang-oetan, 

Another  character  of  the  hand  of  the  Orange 
cetan,  and  of  all  the  other  Monkeys  of  the  Old 
World,  is  the  length  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
metacarpus,  and  the  length  of  the  digital  pha- 
langes, with  the  comparative  shortness  and 
backward  position  of  the  thumb.  The  sole  ex- 
ception I  know  is  in  the  Siamang,  whose  hand 
represents  almost  the  hand  of  man,  on  a  more 
elongated  scale.  The  trapezium  is  not  situated 
on  the  same  level  as  the  other  bones  of  the 
carpus ;  consequently  the  thumb,  the  bones 
of  which  are  comparatively  longer  and  thicker 
than  in  the  Chimpanzee  or  OranMetan,  can 
be  opposed  to  the  other  fingers.  The  middle 
finger  is  the  longest,  and  the  metacarpal  bones 
decrease  from  the  index  to  the  Uttle  finger  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  man.  In  the  Mandrill, 
on  the  contrary,  the  four  metacaipal  bones  of 
the  fingers  are  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
middle  finger  is  not  longer  than  the  other. 
Thereby  the  forehand  loses  all  its  analoey 
with  the  hand  of  man,  and  af^proaches  to  the 
form  of  the  paws  in  the  Camivora,  In  the 
SemnopUheci  the  thumbs  offer  a  dispropor- 
tionate  shortness,  which  scarcely  surpass  the 
rudimentary  form,  and  prepare  us  in  some 
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degree  to  anticipate  its  total  absence  in  the 
Colobi,  This  defect  necessarily  impairs  the 
function  of  prehension  in  the  Semnopiikeci, 
and,  according  to  the  views  of  Ogilby,  helps 


to  account  for  that  sedateness  of  character 
and  indisposition  to  violent  activity  for  which 
they  are  so  remarkable. 


Fig.  124. 


Carpuaofthe  Orang-atan,    {W,  VroUk.) 

a,  scaphoid ;  h,  semilanar ;  c,  triqaetrom ;  d,  trapezium ;  e,  trapezoides ;  /,  os  magnnm ;  g,  tmci- 
form ;  hj  wtemUdkare  bone ;  t,  os  sesamoideum  for  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  bmgua  poOicii, 


The  femur  of  the  Chimpanzee  is  slightly 
bent  in  the  anterior  direction,  as  in  the  human 
subject ;  the  neck  of  the  bone  has  the  same 
comparative  length,  but  stands  out  more  ob- 
liquely to  the  shaf^  The  whole  of  the  bone 
is  flatter  or  more  compressed  from  before 
backwards.  The  head  of  the  femur  is  at- 
tached to  the  acetabulum  by  the  Ugameittum 
teres,  which  is  most  remarkable,  because  it  is 
wanting  in  the  Orang'oetan,  and  exists  in  the 
other  monkeys.  The  tibia  in  the  Chimpanzee 
is  proportionally  thicker  at  the  upper  end, 
and  the  fibuia  considerably  stronger  at  the 
lower  end  than  in  man ;  the  interosseous 
space  is  wider,  and  the  anterior  convexity  of 
both  bones  may  be  perceived  to  be  slightly 
increased.  The  patelUs  are  proportionally 
smaller.  The  relative  size  and  position  of 
the  tarsal  bones  more  nearly  correspond  to 
the  same  in  the  human  subject  than  is  found 
in  any  other  quadrumanous  animals ;  but  they 
deviate  nevertheless  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  produce  that  position  of  the  foot  which  is 
adopted  for  climbing,  viz.  on  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  foot,  with  the  sole  bent  up,  and 
inwards.  The  os  ealcis  is  relatively  weak,  as 
compared  with  that  of  man,  being  more  com- 
pressed from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  smaller 
in  all  its  dimensions  ;  but  it  projects  backwards 
more  than  in  the  Orang'Cetan  or  i|^  the  lower 
Smia.  From  the  inclination  of  the  tarsus  to 
rest  on  its  outer  edge,  the  os  namctdare  is 
further  developed  downwards,  so  as  to  pro- 
ject considerably  below  the  bones  of  the  same 
row,  without  inconvenience  from  pressure  on 


the  sole.  The  internal  cuneiform  bone  has  a 
corresponding  inclination,  and  thus  the  hallux 
is  attached  to  the  tarsus,  in  a  position  best 
adapted  for  its  being  opposed  against  the  other 
toes.  The  whole  foot  of  the  Chimpanzee  is 
relatively  longer  and  narrower  than  in  man; 
and  the  digital  phalanges  are  more  inflected 
towards  the  sole.  All  these  deviations  are 
still  more  apparent  in  the  Orang^cetan^  as  I 
have  stated  in  my  Recherches  d^ Anatomic  comp\, 
sur  le  Chimpanse ;  in  which  I  compared  the 
anatomical  disposition  and  the  physiological 
action  of  the  foot  of  the  Orang-oetan  with 
those  of  club-foot  (pes  varus),  'niere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  direction  of  the  foot  ren- 
ders it  unfit  to  support  the  animal  upon  a 
level  sur&ce,  while  it  is  on  the  contrary  very 
convenient  for  the  action  of  climbing.  For 
the  same  reason  the  hallux  or  the  thumb  of 
the  posterior  extremities  has  a  great  deal  of 
mobility.  I  saw  many  times  the  two  Orangs* 
cetan  of  our  eardens  at  Amsterdam  grasp 
objects  with  the  hinder  hand,  scarcely  witA 
less  agility  and  ability  than  with  the  fore- 
hand. The  frequency  of  these  movements  of 
the  hinder  thumb,  and  the  friction  it  has  16 
support,  when  the  animal  climbs,  seem  to  be 
the  cause  why  its  nail  and  ungual  phfdanx 
sometimes  become  atrophied,  as  I  have  proved 
by  many  examples,  and  as  may  be  concluded 
also  from  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Camper, 
Temminck,  Owen,  Vosmaer,  and  Oskamp. 

In  the  Siamang,  and  in  the  other  Gibbons^ 
the  foot  approaches  more  to  the  human  than 
in  the  Chimpanzee    and   Orang^Btan^      The 
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cakaneam  Is  Tcrv  strong,  and  the  hinder 
thiwib  b,  like  the  hallux  of  man,  the  thickest 
of  all  the  toes.  In  the  other  monkeys  of  the 
Old  World,  the  hinder  hand  loses  entirely  its 
analogy  with  the  foot  of  the  human  subject. 
The  tarsus  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  hallux 
aequires  more  aim  more  the  form  of  a  small 
tbuniby  remoyed  from  the  other  toes,  and 
shring  to  the  foot  some  resemblance  with  the 
osund  ;  from  which  the  name  of  fow^handed 
Mamma&a  or  Quadrumana  is  derived. 

Mtoix>oy. — If  the  osteology  of  the  Mon- 
keys of  the  Old  World  affords  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  interesting  remarks, 
thor  myolo^  will  certainly  seem  not  less 
important.  iBut  it  will  be  dmost  impossible 
to  giTe  an  accurate  description  of  their 
■nudes  in  the  small  space  allowed  to  me.  I 
therefore  think  it  proper  to  confine  myself  to 
those  statements,  oy  which  the  same  gradual 
inferiority  as  in  the  bony  framework  may  be 
confirmed,  and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my 
Medi,  ^A»at,  eomp,  sur  le  Ckhnpanse  for  a 
more  minute  description.  One  of  the  very 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  myology  of  the 
monkeys  is  the  existence  of  a  distinct  pla^ 
fytma  mytideg^  which  I  found  in  all  those  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  dissect.  It  is  an  im- 
portant conformity  with  the  structure  of  nuxn, 
m  whom  this  muscle  represents  the  larger 
subcutaneous  muscles  of  the  other  mammalia. 
The  iUrna  detdo^mastoideus  offers  an  in- 
dpient  indication  of  a  lower  station,  by  the 
clavicular  fascicle  being  wanting  in  the  Intd 
and  the  CymocephaU, 

In  the  digattricui  maxULe  mferiorit  there 
is,  especially  in  the  Intd  and  Cynocephati,  a 
reunion  between  the  two  anterior  fiiscicles  or 
ventret^  by  which  the  power  of  the  muscle  for 
the  abduction  of  the  lower  jaw  must  be 
strongly  augmented.  The  other  muscles  si- 
tuated between  the  hyoid  and  the  chin  re- 
semble in  the  Chimpanzee,  those  of  man,  but 
in  the  other  monkeys  they  show  marks  of  a 
lower  organisation.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations of  E.  Burdach  and  myself,  the 
Jkyo-4kyreoidetut  wnd  hwhglotsut  are  united  in 
one,  in  die  Imd  and  the  CytuxxphaH, 

In  the  infra-hyoidian  muscles,  the  only  dif- 
ference firom  man  is,  that  the  intermediate 
tendon  of  the  onuh-hyoideus^  which  exists  in 
the  Ckmmanzee  as  in  man,  disappears  in  the 
Imid  and  in  the  CynocephaU,  and  that  in 
these  monkeys  the  infenor  portions  of  the 
ttermy-kycidei  and  9temo-4hyriide%  are  united 
together.  In  the  latisumns  aorsi,  an  interesting 
transition  to  the  form  of  the  other  mammalia 
is  observed,  even  in  the  Clumpanxee,  by  a  pro- 
longation attached  to  the  olecranon.  It  seems 
connected  with  the  power  that  must  be  per- 
formed by  this  muscle,  in  the  action  of  clinib- 
ine.  According  to  my  observations  in  various 
anunals,  the  insertion  of  this  prolongation 
difl^ers  according  to  the  variety  of  movements, 
performed  bv  the  anterior  extremities. 

The  rhombMeut  of  the  Chimpanzee  has  the 
same  form  and  situation  as  in  man,  but  in  the 
Itnd  and  the  CynocephaR  it  goes  to  the  oc- 
dput,  in  which  its  insertion  serves  to  sustain 


the  head,  in  the  quadruped  progressive  motion 
of  these  animals. 

In  the  Inui  and  in  the  Cf^nocephali,  but 
not  in  the  Chitnpataee,  there  is  a  conformity 
with  the  form  of  the  large  Camivora,  in  the 
existence  of  the  acromio4racheiien  (Cuv.), 
acromiO'batiUttre  (Vica  d*Azyr),  coming  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  cervical 
vertebrs,  and  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  Its  function  seems  to  be  to  bring 
the  scapula  more  strongly  forwards. 

The  pectoralit  magnus,  p,  brevis,  tubcknmUf 
and  serraitu  anticus  magnus  of  the  Chimpanzee, 
the  Qran^-a?ton,  and  the  Gibbons,  resemble  those 
of  man.  The  only  difference  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Sandifort,  the/y^c- 
toralii  magnus  is  divided  in  the  adult  Orang* 
attan  into  a  lar^  number  of  fescicles,  in  the 
intervals  of  which  are  situated  the  digitiform 
prolongations  of  the  enormous  ku^yng^ 
pouch.  But  in  the  Mandrill  the  pectoralis 
magnus  acquires  more  analogy  with  the  large 
quadrupeds,  by  its  greater  extension,  and  its 
separation  into  three  great  fascicles,  of  which 
one  comes  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thorax.  In  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities the  general  distribution  and  form 
are  the  same  as  in  man.  An  interesting  de- 
viation is  given  by  the  Hylobales  leudscus,  in 
which  the  caput  breve  m,  bidpiiis  takes  origin, 
from  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  magnus. 
Can  this  peculiarity  be  connected  with  the 
velocity  of  their  movements,  when  they  swing 
themselves  from  one  branch  to  another?  Du- 
VAucEL  affirms  that  they  will  on  these  occa^ 
sions  leap,  with  comparative  ease,  to  the 
surprising  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  About 
the  extensores  of  the  fingers,  a  lower  form  may 
be  observed  in  the  extensor  digiti  indicts,  or 
m.  indicatory  which  is  not  a  separate  muscle, 
but  only  a  portion  of  the  extensor  communis. 
Consequently  the  fore-fin^r,  or  index,  must 
want  the  so  characterisac  separate  move- 
ments, by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  attention  upon  a  subject  The  imper- 
fection of  this  muscle  is  certainly  in  relation 
with  the  lower  psychical  condition  of  the 
animal.  In  the  Jnm  and  the  Mandrill  the 
extensores  are  still  more  imperfect,  by  the 
division  of  the  extensor  digUt  minimi,  which 
gives  a  tendinous  insertion  to  the  annular  or 
fourth  finger.  It  is,  as  I  showed  in  my  work 
upon  the  Chimpanzee,  a  transition  to  the  form 
of  the  Carnivora.  The  eight  muscles  of  the 
thumb  exist  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  in  the 
Hylobales  leucitcus;  but  in  the  Orang-cetan  and 
in  the  Mandrill  the  abducior  longus  and  the 
extensor  brems  poUids  are  united  in  their  mus- 
cular portions,  while  the  tendons  remain  se- 
parate, and  in  the  Intd  there  is  but  one 
muscle,  giving  two  tendons,  which  are  united 
at  their  extremities.  This  is  a  distinct  transi- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  Carnivora,  1  have 
found  this  single  muscle  in  all  those  which 
possess  a  thumb.  The  small  muscles  of  the 
thumb,  viz.  the  abductor  brevis,  the  flexor 
brevis,  the  adductor,  and  the  opponens,  exist  in 
all  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  in  man^    They  have  also 
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the  three  small  muscles  for  the  little  finger 
on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  hand.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  is,  that  the  hand  of  the 
monkeys  of  the  Old  World  approaches  to  the 
perfection  of  the  human  hand,  from  which  it 
differs  by  the  length  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  the  length  of  the  fingers, 
the  backward  position  of  the  imperfect  thumb, 
and  a  less  variety  of  movements.  For  the 
physiological  results  which  can  be  derived 
from  this  difference,  I  refer  to  my  Rech,  tTAnat, 
eomp,  sur  le  Chimpante^  p.  34.  The  muscles 
of  the  posterior  extremities  differ  more  from 
those  of  the  human  subject.  The  gluUsi  are 
feeble,  and  inserted  very  low  on  the  femur; 
the  gracilis  is  much  broader  than  in  man,  and 
mserted  very  low  in  the  tibia ;  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  temitendvnottu^  the  temi- 
membranosus^  -  and  the  Incepi  Jemoris,  The 
result  of  this  low  insertion  must  be,  that  the 
knee  can  only  be  maintained  in  a  bent,  and 
consequently  the  trunk  in  a  semi-erect  at- 
titude. 

The  gattrocwmius  and  toUeut  remain  sepa- 
rate until  their  insertion  in  the  calcaneum, 
where  they  unite  to  form  one  tendon.  They 
are  flatter  than  in  man,  and  consequently  do 
not  form  the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic in  man. 

There  is  a  planiarit,  as  in  man.  The 
monkeys  seem  to  be  the  only  brute  animals 
which  possess  it. 

The  flexor  magnus  of  the  great  toe  or 
thumb  of  the  posterior  extremities  is  not 
confined  to  this  toe,  but  gives  tendons  to  the 
other  toes.  Consequently  it  combines  its 
action  with  that  of  the  flexor  magntu  4  digit, 
pedis.  The  monkeys  possess  also  a  flexor 
brevis,  lumbricaies,  an  abductor  and  adductor 
kaUuciSy  a  flexor  brevis,  euiductor  brevis  digiti 
minimif  peroweus  longus  and  breviSy  and 
tibialis  posticus.  All  the  muscles  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot  are  more  isolated  than  in  man^  and 
consequently  they  produce  more  distinct  and 
separate  movements  for  the  digits,  and  prin- 
cipally for  the  hinder  thumb. 

They  have  no  peroweus  tertius^  but  the 
tibialis  anticus  differs  from  the  same  in  man,  by 
its  separation  into  two  fascicles,  of  which  the 
inner  seems  to  act  as  a  tibialis  anticus,  while 
the  outer  is  a  long  abductor  hallucis,  I  found 
this  disposition  in  all  the  monkeys  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  dissect,  and  it  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  E.  Burdach. 

The  last  myological  peculiarity  which  I 
shall  mention  is,  tnat  the  tendon  of  the  ex^ 
tensor  communis  longus  quatuor  digiiorum  is 
surrounded  and  fixed  by  a  ligamentous  loop, 
about  which  I  can  add  the  historical  pecu- 
liarity, that  this  lieament,  hitherto  unknown, 
has  been  described  in  the  same  year,  and  per- 
haps in  the  same  month,  by  A.  Retzius  in 
Stockholm,  and  by  myself  in  Amsterdam.* 


*  A.  Retzius,  Bemerk.  neb.  ein  Schlenderformiges 
Band  in  dem  Sinus  tarsi  des  Menschen  a.  mehrere 
Thiere  in  J.  Muller,  Areh.  Berlin,  Jahre.  1841,  Th. 
V.  p.  497.  W.  Vrolik,  Rech.  d'Anat.  Comp.  sur  le 
Chin         -       -~      • 


Neurology.  —  The  brain  of  the  moukey^ 
of  the  Old  World  represents  an  imperfect 
outline  of  the  brain  of  man.  By  the  form 
and  the  number  of  convolutions,   Leurkt  * 

E roved  that  it  approaches  to  the  brain  of  the 
uman  subject ;  but  however  great  this  analogy 
may  be,  there  remains,  however,  no  doubt  that 
there  are  some  typical  differences  between 
the  brain  of  man  and  of  the  monkeys,  and  that 
from  the  Chimpanzee  to  the  CynocephaH,  the 
gradual  tendency  to  inferiority  is  as  manifest 
as  in  the  other  points  of  or^nisation.  We 
still  want  perfect  representations  of  the  brain 
of  the  first,  but  we  may  supply  this  defect  by 
drawings  of  the  brain  of  the  Orang-cetan,  of 
which  TiEDEif  ANN  has  represented  the  basis, 
Sandiport  the  superior  surface,  and  I  a  ver* 
tical  section.    (Figs.  125,   126.  127.)     If  we 

Kig.  125. 


B€uis  of  the  brain  of  the  Orang-cetan. 
(After  Tiedemann.) 

Fig.\26. 


dmpansd,  p.  22.  tab.  v.  fig.  2. 


Superior  surface  of  the  brain  of  the  Orcmg-atan. 
(After  Sandifort.) 

•  F.  Leuret,  Anat  Comp.  du  Svst^me  nerveux 
consid^n^  dans  ses  rapports  avec  Fintelligence.  Paris, 
1889,  8to. 
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Vertical  Mction  of  the  brcdn  of  the  Orang-cetan, 
{^AfUr  W,  VroliJL) 

compare  these  distinct  views  of  the  brain  of 
the  Oranff'€etan  with  those  of  the  Baboon 
represented  hy  Leubet  *  {figt.  128, 120, 130), 


the  inferiority  of  these  to  the  Orang-oHan  is  so 
manifest,  that  it  needs  scarcely  any  further 
explanation.  In  the  first  instance,  it  appears 
that  the  brain  of  the  C^ocephaliu^  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Tiedbmann, 
we  could  say  the  same  for  all  the  monkeys 
inferior  to  the  Chimpanzee^  the  Orang-ertan, 
and  the  Gibboru,  differs  from  the  brain  of 
man  : 

1.  By  a  greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  the 
length,  and  consequently  by  a  less  elliptical 
and  more  triangular  form. 

2.  By  less  development  of  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  which  do  not  cover  the  whole 
cerebellum. 

3.  By  a  smaller  number  and  greater  sym- 
metry of  the  convolutions,  and  less  deep 
anfractuosities. 

4.  By  less  development  of  the  corpus  stria* 
turn,  thalamus  nervorum  opticorum,  corpus  col* 
losum,  and  septum  lucidum. 


Figs,  128,  129, 130. 


Views  ofthebraiH  of  the  Baboon.   (After  Leurtt.) 


5.  By  the  wantof  digitationson  the  convex 
margin  of  the  comu  Ammonis. 

6.  By  the  want  of  the  emmentia  digitalis 
(pes  Hippocampi  minor), 

7.  By  the  disposition  of  the  corpora  albi' 
caniia,  which  are  united  in  one  mass. 

8.  By  the  absence  of  calculous  granulations 
in  the  glandula  pineaiis, 

9.  By  less  development  of  the  cerebellum 
and  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

•  F.  Leuret,  Anat  Comp.  da  Sysi^me  nervenx 
catuAdM  dans  sea  rapports  avec  rintelligence,  Paris, 
1889,  8vo. 


All  these  manifestations  of  inferiority  are 
not  so  distinct  in  the  brain  of  the  Orang-oetaUf 
which  approaches  more  to  that  of  man.  This 
approximation  consists  in : 

1.  The  more  elliptic,  and  consequently 
more  human-like  form  of  the  brain.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  fact,  that  the  deviation,  in  the 
descending  line,  begins  already  in  the  Gibbons, 
the  brain  of  which  has  a  more  triangular  form, 
and  less  developed  anterior  lobes,  than  the 
brain  of  the  Orang-cetan, 

2.  The  lareer  cerebral  hemispheres,  which 
are  protracted  behind  the  cerebellum. 
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3.  The  existence  of  two  separate  corpora 
mammUaria,  whick  I  found  also  in  the  Hylo' 
bates  leucisaUf  and  which  Sandifort  repre- 
sented in  the  StanuiTif.  But  they  are  in  these 
less  developed  than  in  the  Orang-oetan, 

4.  The  presence  of  digitations  on  the  comu 
Ammofdt, 

5.  More  numerous  convolutions  and  deeper 
anfractuosities. 

6.  A  larger  cerebellum. 

In  all  these  peculiarities,  the  brmn  of  the 
Orang'-cetan  is  superior  to  that  of  other  mon- 
keys, and  still  more  so  to  that  of  the  Gibbons^ 
which  offer  otherwise  so  much  analogy  with 
it.  The  plate  of  Sandifort,  representing  the 
brain  of  the  Siamangy  and  my  dissection  of 
the  Hykbaiet  leucisciUf  have  proved,  that  in 
the  Gibbons  the  convolutions  are  not  so 
numerous;  the  anfractuosities  not  so  deep, 
their  synmietry  fl;reater ;  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres less  developed ;  the  cerebellum  small- 
er ;  the  pons  Varolii  less  distinct ;  the  comu 
Ammonis  without  digitations.  This  greater 
perfection  of  the  brain  of  the  Orang-cetan  is 
evidently  in  accordance  with  the  more  eminent 
intellectual  Acuities  of  the  Orang-ceian,  while, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Duvaucel 
and  of  S.  Muller,  the  Sktman^  and  the  other 
Gibbons  are  very  stupid.  But  if,  on  one  side, 
this  superioritv  of  the  brain  of  the  Orang'Cetan, 
with  which  the  Chimpanzee  seems  to  nave  a 
great  deal  of  analogy,  cannot  be  a  subject  of 
controversy  amongst  anatomists,  they  would 
however  go  too  wc  by  saying,  that  the  brain 
of  both  is  in  all  points  similar  to  that  of 
man.  The  following  differences  may  be  indi- 
cated : 

1.  The  mass  of  the  brain,  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  the  body,  is  less  in  toese  Apes 
than  in  Maru 

2.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  less  deve- 
loped, and  not  so  much  protracted  backwards. 

3.  The  nerves  are  thicker  in  proportion  to 
the  circumference  of  the  brain. 

4.  The  convolutions  are  not  so  numerous, 
and  the  anfractuosities  less  deep. 

5.  The  corpus  callosum  is  not  so  much  ex- 
tended backwards. 

About  the  nerves  of  the  Monkeys,  I  shall 
but  mention  one  very  interesting  modifi- 
cation, which  I  observed  in  the  nervus  acces^ 
sorius  WlLLisii  of  the  Chimpanzee.  It  is 
divided  into  two  branches,  as  in  man,  but  the 
internal  is  not  united  with  the  vagus,  as  it 
penetrates  separately  into  the  larynx.  This 
very  peculiar  ramification  seems  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  Bischofp  *,  that  the  internal 
branch  of  the  n.  accessorius  Willisii  forms 
partly  the  n,laryngetu  superior.  About  the 
organs  of  sense  there  is  not  much  to  say. 
The  eye  approaches  much  to  the  eye  of  the 
human  subject,  by  the  existence  of  the  yellow 
spot  on  the  retina,  but  it  differs  by  a  more 
tnin  sclerotica.  The  ears  of  the  higher  order 
of  monkejTS  resemble  much  the  same  organs  in 
the  human  subject,  from  which  they  differ 

♦.  L.  W.  T.  Biachoff,  Nervi  accessorii  Willisii, 
Anat.  et  Physiol.  Darmstadii,  1832. 


only  by  a  less  developed  lobulus.  The  tongue 
is  short,  broad,  and  round,  as  in  man,  but  it 
becomes  lon^  and  narrow  in  the  Inm,  and 
still  more  so  m  the  Cynocephali. 

Angeiologt.  —  In  the  distribution  of  the 
vesseb  and  the  form  of  the  heart,  the  mon- 
keys of  the  Old  World  offer  a  great  analogy 
with  the  disposition  of  the  same  parts  in  the 
human  subject.  But  few  differences  can  be 
mentioned.  In  the  trunks  arising  fi*om  the 
arcus  aorUs,  the  superior  order  of  monkeys,  as 
the  Chimpanzee  and  adult  Orang-cetan,  offer 
the  same  number  and  distribution  as  in  Man  ; 
but  in  the  Semnopitheciy  the  Macaci,  and  Cy- 
nocephaU,  there  is  a  commencement  of  a  de- 
scending scale  in  the  disposition  of  the  A. 
innominata,  which  divides  into  three  branches, 
viz..  the  right  subclavian  and  the  two  carotids, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Marsupials  and 
Carmvora,  It  is  interesting,  that  I  found  also 
this  distribution  in  four  young  OrangS'^ian, 
but  that  Sandifort  observed  in  the  adult 
the  human-like  division.  In  the  other  ramifi- 
cations, the  resemblance  to  those  of  man  is 
very  great.  The  plates  of  descriptive  anatomy 
which  I  published  on  the  Chimpanzee,  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Splanchnology.  —  No  parts  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  monkeys  are,  perhaps,  more  inter- 
esting than  the  pouches  of  the  larynx.  I  have 
published  a  great  number  of  observations 
about  them,  by  which  is  proved :  1.  that  they 
exist  in  the  Chimpimzee,  the  Orang-ceian,  the 
Siamang,  the  Semnopithed,  CercopUheci,  Inw, 
and  the  CynocephaU;  2.  that  they  are  larger  in 
the  males  than  in  the  females ;  3.  that  they 
grow  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  are 
consequently  the  largest  in  the  most  aged ; 
4.  that  they  are  chiefly  a  dilatation  of  the 
laryngeal  ventricles  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  in 
the  Orang-cetan,  but  that  in  the  other  monkeys 
they  are  in  direct  communication  with  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx,  by  an  aperture  at  the  basis 
of  the  epiglottis  ;  5.  and  that  they  are  wanting 
in  the  Gwbons,  the  Cercopiihecus  radiatus,  the 
CercopUhecus  mona  and  Cynocephalusporcarius. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  derive  any  physiological 
conclusion  fi'om  all  these  anatomical  state- 
ments. The  roost  probable  hypothesis  seems 
to  be,  that  these  receptacles  of  air,  which 
send  their  prolongations  between  all  the  mus- 
cular fescicles  (^.  13  n,  seem  to  diminish  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  body,  in  the  action  of 
climbing,  and  that  they  are  consequently 
passive  organs  of  movement.  I  have  offered 
this  opinion  in  greater  detail  in  my  work  upon 
the  Chimpanzee,  and  I  refuted  there  the 
opinion  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
utterance  of  voice.  The  other  parts  of  the 
laryngeal  apparatus  do  not  differ  much  from 
those  of  man,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  which  has  much  of  the  human 
form  in  the  Chimpanzee,  in  the  Orang^cstan^ 
and  in  the  Gibbons,  but  the  basis  of  which  is 
changed  into  a  convex  and  elongated  shield 
in  the  other  monkeys,  in  which  the  laryngeal 
pouch  opens  below  the  epiglottis. 

In  the  form  and  structure  of  the  heart  and 
the  lungs,  there  is  no  diflerence  between  the 
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noakeys  of  the  Old  World  and  the  human 
subject. 

rig.  131. 


Laryngeal  pouch  of  the  adult  Orang-atan, 
(^After  SandifoH.) 

In  the  organs  of  digestion,  there  is  much 
difference  to  be  observed  in  the  various  spe- 
cies of  monkeys.  The  Apes,  viz.  the  CArni- 
poHzee,  the  Orang-cetan^  and  the  Gibbons^  offer 
much  resemblance  in  these  organs  to  those  of 
Mm.  The  stomachs  of  the  four  young  OrangS" 
tetan,  which  I  dissected,  had  quite  the  human 
form  and  structure.  But  in  the  adult  de- 
scribed by  Sandifort,  the  pyloric  portion  is 
separated  from  the  cardiac  by  a  very  narrow 
constricuon,  and  the  tunics  of  the  pyloric 
portion  are  very  thick.  In  the  coecum  the 
tesemblance  to  man  is  still  more  striking,  by 
the  existence  of  a  vermiform  appendix,  which 
is  separated  from  the  intestine  by  a  constric- 
tion in  the  Chimpanzee,  is  continuous  with 
the  intestine  in  the  Orang-cetan,  and  is  very 
small,  and  almost  rudimental,  in  the  Gibboni, 
Consec^uently  there  is  also  a  descending  gra- 
(lation  m  this  organ,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
&11  the  other  points  of  organisation  ;  for  the 
appendix  is  wanting  in  all  the  other  monkeys, 
in  which  the  ccecum  is  moderately  large  and 
terminates  in  an  obtuse  cone.  The  stomach 
of  the  other  species  has  not  the  same  oblong 
fonn  in  the  transverse  direction,  as  the  sto- 
mach of  the  Shttue  and  of  man,  but  acquires  a 
more  globular  form,  especially  in  the  CynO' 
cephaS,  In  this  way  it  forms  a  transition  to 
the  form  of  the  stomach  in  the  Carmvora.  A 
very  interesting  deviation  is  afforded  by  the 
Semnopithed,  in  which  Wurmb,  Otto*,  and 
Owenf  found  (as  I  also  saw  confirmed  in  the 
SL  maurut)  a  complicated  form  and  construc- 
tion of  the  stomach,  viz.,  its  division  into  three 
portions  :  1.  cardiac  pouch,  with  smooth  pari- 

*  A.  W.  Otto,  ueber  erne  nene  Affienart,  den  CercO' 
pitheeus  leucoprymnus,  io  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Cees.  Leo- 
pold. CaroL  Kat.  Curios,  voL  xiL  p.  2. 

t  R.  Owen,  on  the  sacculated  form  of  Stomach  as 
it  exists  in  the  Genus  Semnopithecus,  Trans.  ZooL 
8oc  torn.  L  p.  65.  The  paper  of  Wurmb  is  to  be 
foond  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Batavian  Society. 
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etes,  slightly  bifid  at  the  extremity  ;  2.  a 
middle,  very  wide^  and  sacculated  portion ;  3. 
a  narrow,  elongated  canal,  sacculated  at  its 
commencement,  and  of  simple  structure  to- 
wards its  termination.  This  complication  of 
the  stomach  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
v^etable  food  of  the  Semnopithed,  which 
consists  only  of  fruits,  and  it  is  also  a  repe- 
tidon  of  the  divisions  we  find  in  the  stomach 
of  the  Pieropi,  the  Hyrax  capensis,  the  Bra» 
dypoda,  the  Cetacea,  and  in  the  utmost  per- 
fection in  the  Rummaniia.  A  curious  fact 
connected  with  this  sacculated  division  of  the 
stomach  is  the  existence  of  bezoars  in  the 
Semnopithed.  They  are  said  to  be  smaller 
and  rounder  than  those  produced  by  the 
goats,  gazelles,  and  antelopes. 

A  similar  disposition  of  the  stomach  exists 
in  the  Colobi.  Ruppell  observed  it  in  the 
Colobtu  guereza,  and  Owen  *  said,  that  in  the 
Colobut  pofycomos,  the  sacculation  of  the  sto- 
mach is  produced  by  the  same  modification  of 
the  muscular  fibres  as  in  the  Semnopithed^ 
combined  with  a  great  extent  of  the  digestive 
tunics.  A  narrow  band  of  longitudinfd  fibres 
traverses  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  second  band,  commencing  at  the  left  or 
blind  end  of  the  cavity,  puckers  it  up  in  a 
succession  of  sub-globular  sacs  along  the 
greater  end.  The  form  and  the  size  of  the 
coecum,  and  the  length  and  disposition  of  the 
intestinal  canal  in  the  Colobus^  equally  corre- 
spond with  those  parts  in  the  Semnopithed, 
About  the  urinary  and  genital  organs  there 
are  but  few  peculiarities  to  observe  in  the 
monkeys  of  the  Old  World.  The  urinary 
organs  have  the  same  general  disposition 
proper  to  the  human  subject ;  the  male  genital 
parts  differ  only  by  the  existence  of  an  osti' 
ctdum  penis,  by  the  lobulated  form  of  the 
glans  in  some  species,  and  by  the  complicated 
structure  and  large  development  of  tne  vest" 
cuUb  seminales,  especially  in  the  Mandrill, 

In  the  female  organs,  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  uterus  are  interesting:  it 
resembles  that  of  man,  and  differs  from  the 
divided  and  bicom  uterus  of  most  of  the  other 
Mammalia.  It  is  only  by  a  more  longitudinal, 
and  we  may  say  a  more  foetal  form,  that  the 
uterus  of  the  monkeys  differs  from  the  same 
organ  of  the  human  subject  in  the  adult  state ; 
whereas  in  gestation,  parturition,  lactation, 
and  in  menstruation,  the  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World  offer  a  great  deal  of  analogy  with  man- 
kind, as  may  be  seen  in  the  elegant  descrip- 
tions which  F.  Cuvier  gives  of  many  species 
in  his  Hist,  Nat,  des  Mammiferes,  In  the 
clitoris  there  is  no  bone  ;  at  least  Leuckart 
found  none  in  Inuia  rhesus,  but  be  observed 
a  bifid  clitoris  in  Cercopiihecus  sabants.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  G.  Breschet 

J.  VAN  DER  HOEVEN  and  SCHROEDER  VAN  DER 

KoLK  f ,  the  placenta  of  the  monkeys  of  the 

•  R.  Owen,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
p.  is.  ^841,  p.  84. 

t  Tydscheiftvon  Natuurlyke  geschiede  nis  en- 
physiologie  intgegeven  door  J.  van  der  Hoeven  en 
W.  H.  de  Vrese,  iSyden  1887—1888,  &o.  &c  p.  857. 
G.  Breschet,  Rech.  Anat  sor  la  Gestation  des 
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Old  World  18  separated  into  two  lobes,  united 
by  vessels.  This  may  be  a  transition  to  the 
cotyledons  of  the  placenta  in  most  of  the 
Mammalia. 
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The  Second  Group  of  Shnue  comprehends 
those  of  the  New  World,  or  Cebhue  (Shnup 
plati/rrhiruB  G.  S.  Hil),  possessing  a  distinct 
character  in  the  existence  of  four  additional 
molar  teeth,  by  which  the  general  number  of 
teeth  is  thirty-six.  Their  hc^  is  distinguished 
by  a  more  rounded  form,  by  nostrils  situated 
laterally  on  a  large  nose.  A  long,  and  in 
some  species  a  prehensile  tail ;  the  want  of 
cheek-pouches  and  of  cullosities  on  the  but> 
tocks  ;  a  smaller  and  less  robust  body,  and  a 
less  malicious  but  more  melancholy  character, 
give  a  very  conspicuous  and  distinguished 
physiognomy  to  this  group. 

2.  ^BiNiE.    Monkeys  of  the  New  World. 

4 
The  number  of  teeth  is :  incisors,  -  ;  canines. 

They  oueht  to  be  divided  into  two  great 
divisions,  ofwhich  the  first  comprehends  those 
in  which  the  tail  is  prehensile,  viz.,  capable 
of  grasping  branches,  so  as  to  perform  the 
office  of  a  fiflh  extremity.  It  is  naked  at  its 
extremity  in  some  species. 

a.  Cebma^  with  a  prehensile  tail,  naked  at  its 
extremity. 

1.  Fint  Genus,     Mycetet,     Alouatte.     Singe 
hurUur.Vr,    Howler,Eng\.  jBr«/-<iap, Dutch. 

Pyramidal  head,  with  an  elevated  inferior 
jaw,  whose  branches  are  very  distant,  to  give 
room  for  a  peculiar  inflation  of  the  basis  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  which  communicates  with  the 
larynx,  and  seems  to  produce  the  loud  and 
frightful  bowlings.  By  this  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  neck  is  swollen  up,  which«  added 
to  their  long  beard,  gives  these  animals 
a  hideous  appearance.  The  teeth  have  the 
general  disposition  proper  to  the  Cebims^  but 
the  canini  are  very  strong,  and  therefore  the 
space  in  the  upper  jaw  between  the  external 
incisor  and  canine  tooth  is  large  for  the 
reception  of  the  canine  tooth  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  Mycelei  are  drowsy  and  lazy  in 
captivity.  In  their  native  woods  thev  live  in 
troops,  and  climb  the  trees  with  much  agility. 

Spec. —  M,  sentctUiUf  M,Juscia,  M,  niger. 

2.  Second  Genus.     Ateles.     Sapajou  ordinaire. 
Rounded  head,  with  a  slightly  prominent 

muzzle.  The  thumb  imperfect,  but  visible  in 
some,  not  visible  in  others.  The  clitoris  so 
much  developed,  that  it  has  quite  the  appear- 
ance of  a  penis,  with  a  channel  at  its  inferior 
surface.  Those,  who  possess  a  visible  thumb, 
have  been  considered  by  Spix  as  forming  a 
distinct  genus,  under  the  name  Braehytele, 
but  I  think  it  not  necessary  to  introduce  this 

Qoadnimanos,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  de%  Sciences,  s.  xix. 
Paris,  1846. 


division.  The  species  of  the  genus  Atefet 
represent  in  America  the  SemnopUhed  of  Asia, 
and  the  Cololfi  of  Africa.  They  have  the 
same  slowness  of  movement,  and  the  same 
gravity  and  gentleness  of  manners.  Their 
progressive  motion  upon  a  level  surface  is  very 
uneasy  and  unsteady,  while  they  are  forced  to 
sustain  themselves  upon  the  internal  edges  of 
their  fore-hands  and  the  external  of  their 
hinder-hands.  But  they  climb  with  much 
agility,  aiding  themselves  with  the  prehensile 
tail,  which  acts  as  a  fifth  extremity.  Their 
teeth  resemble  those  of  the  genus  Mycetes, 
but  the  canine  are  not  so  strong,  and  the 
molar  teeth  rounder.  They  all  inhabit  Guiana 
and  Brazil. 

Spec — Ateles pentadactylus^  A.  hypoxanihus^ 
A.  paniscus,  A.  arachnoides^  A.  JuUginosus^  A. 
marginatus. 

3.  Third  Genus.    Lagothrix  Geoffr.    Caparo. 

Rounded  head,  as  in  the  genus  Ateles ;  a 
thumb,  as  in  Mycetes,  and  the  tail  naked  at 
its  extremity,  as  in  both.  This  genus  is  only 
to  be  found  in  South  America,  and  chiefly  in 
Brazil.     The  hyoid  bone  is  not  very  large. 

Spec.  —  Lagothrix  HumboldtO,  L.  canus. 

b.  Cebina,  with  a  prehensile  tail  covered  with 
hair  at  its  extremity. 

4.  Fourth    Genus.      Cehus.      Sajou.      Singe 
pleureur,  French.     Capucyn^Aapy  Dutch. 

Rounded  head  and  oval  fiice,  with  a  gentle 
expression.  Tail  thicker  than  in  the  genus 
Mycetes  and  AteleSy  and  less  prehensile,  curled 
at  its  extremity,  longer  than  the  body.  Teeth 
not  so  strong  as  in  these,  especially  the  canine. 
The  Cebi  feed  upon  fruits.  Their  movements 
are  graceful  and  gay.  Their  manners  a  mix^ 
ture  of  sweetness,  cleverness,  agility,  and  lu- 
bricity. Their  voice  is  a  gentle  whistle.  The 
determination  of  the  species  has  caused  great 
confusion.  Rbnggbr  is  of  opinion,  that  some 
of  them  are  merely  modifications  by  a^  of 
the  same  species.  They  inhabit  pnnapally 
Guiana. 

Spec. — Cebiu  apella^  Cfotuellus^  C.  robustus, 
C,  xanl/io^temos,  C.  capucinus,  C.  hypoleucus, 
C.albifrons. 

5.  Fifth  Genus.     CalHthrix.     Sagouine,  Fr. 

Slender  tail ;  teeth  not  prominent,  and  short 
canine.*  The  head  more  elevated  than  in 
Cebus  and  Pithecia,  but  smaller,  with  less  pro- 
minent zygomatic  arches,  and  higher  branches 
in  the  lower  jaws.  Consequently  there  is 
more  room  for  the  reception  of  a  more  com- 
plicated larynx.  Their  voice  is  heavier,  and 
not  so  whistling  as  in  the  Cebi  and  POhecuB. 

CalUthrix  personata,  C,  amicta,  C.  cuprea, 
C,  melanochir. 

One  species  C,  sciureot  or  scmrnri^  ought 
to  be  separated  from  the  rest.  Wagner  makes 

*  In  his  book  des  Dents  desMammiferesconsid^is 
comme  Caractere*  Zoologiquesj  F.  Cuvier  fives  the 
teeth  of  this  genus  as  type  for  the  SakVs  by  a  mis- 
take, which  he  corrected  in  art  SaH  noir.  Hist 
Nat.  d.  Mammi£  t  iv.  edit  in  folia 
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of  it  the  genus  Chrysoihnx,  Its  tail  is  not 
prehensile,  but  depressed,  and  often  twisted 
round  objects.  Its  head  is  flat ;  between  the 
two  orbits  there  is  but  a  membranous  septum, 
instead  of  a  bony  wall,  and  the  glans  penis  is 
round,  as  in  man ;  while  it  is  flat,  in  the  form 
of  the  head  of  a  mushroom,  in  the  Cebi^  which 
hare  the  penis  in  continual  erection. 

6.  Sixth  Genus.     NodUhora  F.  Cuvier. 
Aotiu  Humboldt.    DourocotUi, 

Differs  only  from  the  genus  Calliihrix  by  large 
nyctalope  eyes  and  ears,  which  are  partly  co- 
rered  by  the  skin,  and  by  a  small  face.  The 
species  of  this  genus  have  nocturnal  habits, 
and  a  feline  physiognomy.  They  feed  not 
upon  fruit,  as  the  precedent  species,  but  on 
small  birds  and  insects.  In  their  form,  noc- 
turnal habits,  and  great  sensibility  to  light, 
the  Nodithorw  approach  very  much  to  the 
species  of  the  genus  Stenopt^  from  which  they 
differ  in  their  internal  structure.  Their  nails 
are  straight,  long,  and  sulcated.     The  dental 

formula  is:  incisors  .,  canines  t — -,    molars 
4-  1 — 1 

- — -,    They  inhabit  Brazil. 
Spec.  —  Nochthora  trhirgata, 

7.  Seventh  Genus.     Pithecia.     Sahi. 

The  characters  of  this  genus  consist  in  the 
bushy,  but  short,  prehensile,  and  long  tail,  the 
slender  body,  the  large  ears,  the  dense  beard 
in  some  species,  and  the  straight,  but  claw-like 
nails.  Their  iucisor  teeth  are  more  prominent 
than  in  the  genus  Cebus,    Brazil. 

Spec.  —  Pithecia  Saianas,  P.  rufiventris,  P. 
leucocephala,  P,  inusta, 

8.  Eighth  Genus,     Hapale,  Ouistiii.  Sahui, 

This  genus  departs  more  from  the  typical 
genera  of  monkeys  of  the  New  World  than  any 
other,  inasmuch  as  they  have  only  the  same 
number  of  teeth  as  the  monkeys  of  the  Old 

4  1 1 

World,viz.32:  incisors  ^t  canines  - — -,  molars 


I— r 


5—5 


— -.     The  nails,  by  being  compressed  and 
5 — ^5 

pointed,  assume  the  appearance  of  claws,  ex- 
cept the  thumbs  of  the  after-hands,  which  have 
flat  nails ;  but  the  thumbs  of  the  fore-hands, 
which  have  no  flat  nails,  are  so  slightl)^  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  fingers,  that  it  is  not 
without  hesitation  that  the  Ouistitis  are  called 
Jour-handed  or  Quadrumana.  All  the  species 
bdong[ing  to  this  genus  live  in  troops  m  the 
Brazilian  forests,  where  they  snnng  from 
bough  to  bough,  more  like  birds  tnan  quadru- 
peds. They  resemble  squirrels,  whose  form 
the^  seem  to  represent  in  South  America, 
which  possesses  but  one  species  of  squirrels, 
Sciurus  eestuans.  Their  incisors,  canini,  and 
false  molars,  are  sharp  and  acuminated.  The 
inferior  incisor  teeth  are  long,  narrow,  and 
prominent.  They  feed  upon  insects,  egfi;8,  birds. 
Their   voice   is  a  gentle  whistle,  which  de 


Humboldt*  compares  to  the  voice  of  some 
birds.  He  says  that  their  larynx  is  similar  to 
the  inferior  larynx  of  birds,  but  he  did  not 
illustrate  this  opinion  by  sufficient  anatomical 
details. 

The  species  can  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  first  contains  those  in  which  the  infenor 
incisors  are  cylindrical  and  the  tail  is  annular. 

Hapale  jacchuSy  H,  penicillatus,  H.  leuco^ 
cephalus. 

In  the  second,  the  inferior  incisors  are 
truncated  like  the  mouthpiece  of  a  pipe,  and 
the  tail  is  not  annular. 

H,  argentatus,  U.  midas,  H.  ursulus,  H. 
labiatus,  li,  chrysomeias,  H,  rosalia,  H, 
chrysopygus^  H.  oediptis, 

(JsTEOLOGY.  —  If  we  take  a  general  survey 
of  these  eight  genera  of  monkeys  of  the  New 
World,  we  may  observe  in  them,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Old  World,  an  indication  of  the 
descending  line,  by  which  they  pass  into  the 
form  of  the  Lemurince,  and  by  those  into  the 
Insectii'ora,  In  this  way  they  constitute  a 
series,  which  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  monkeys 
of  the  Old  World,  the  latter  passing  into  the 
Camivora,  the  former  into  the  Insectivora, 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  proved  by  a 
more  minute  examination  of  the  skeleton. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  skull.  J.  A. 
Wagner  divided  the  monkeys  of  the  New 
World  by  their  skull  mto  two  great  divisions. 
The  first  is  a  pyramidal  skul^  in  which  the 
height  is  greater  than  the  length,  and  in  which 
the  occiput  has  no  posterior  eminence,  and 
the  occipital  foramen  is  situated  backwards. 
To  this  division  belong  Afycetes,  as  eminently 
characteristic,  and,  in  subsequent  gradation, 
Calliihrix,  Nochthora^  Pithecia,  and  Lagothrix. 
The  second  form  of  skull  is  elongated,  with  a 
prominent  muzzle,  a  convex  occiput,  and  an 
occipital  foramen,  situated  at  the  basis  of  the 
skull.  Wagner  refers  to  it  the  Saimin,  offer- 
ing a  typical  pre-eminence,  and  subsequently 
Hapale,  Cebus^  and  Ateles, 

in  Mycetes  {fig,  132)  the  forehead  is  ele- 

Fig,  132. 


8kuU  of  MyceUs  ursinus.    {Original,  Mum,  VroHM.) 

vated,  the  face  flat  and  large ;  the  distance 
between  the  two  orbits  very  great;  two  nasd 
bones ;  the  chin  very  depressed  ;  the  lower 
jaw   high,    with    distant   branches,   between 

*  A.  do  Humboldt,  Obscrv.  de  zoologie  et  d*ana- 
tomie  compor^e.    Paris,  1811,  vol.  L  p.  8. 
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which  the  inflftted  hyoid  bone  is  situat*^. 
The  same  character  is  to  be  found  in  the 
genus  Atelet,  In  Myceies,  Lagothrix,  and 
Callithrix,  there  is  a  peculiar  round  aperture 
in  the  orbital  portion  of  the  Z3jgomatic  bone, 
which  has  the  appearance  as  if  it  were  pierced 
in  the  bone  by  a  gimlet.  Mycetet,  Aides, 
and  especially  CallUhrijc,  afford  a  very  striking 
conformity  with  Hylobatet,  in  the  swollen  ap- 
pearance of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  orbits, 
produced  by  the  convexity  of  the  orbital  part 
of  the  zygomatic  bone.  This  is  a  new  addi- 
tion to  the  analogy  between  Hylohates  and 
Ateles,  The  ata  magna  ottis  tphinoidei  is  yet 
more  depressed  backwards  than  in  Hylohatet, 
In  Cebus  {fig,  133)  the  cranium  is  elongated, 

Fig,  133. 


SkuUofCdnacqxOa,    {Original,  Mui.  VroKL) 

and  uniformly  round.     The  frontal  bone  is 
lengthened  to  a  sharp  point,  which  advances 
between  the  two  parietals.     This  is,  as  I  have 
said  before,  a  manifest  indication  of  a  lower 
rank.     The  face  is  not  very  prominent ;  there 
are  two  nasal  bones ;  a  distinct  intermaxillary 
bone ;  a  rounded  chin,  which   recedes.     In 
Cai&ihrix,  Pithecia,  and  Nochthora,  the  skull 
has  an  oblons  form,  but  it  resembles  very 
much  a  small  human  skull.   The  sin^e  frontal 
bone  has  a  triangular  form,  and   is  distin- 
euished  by  the  convexity  of  the  orbital  part, 
in  the  Samiri  the  septum  between  the  orbits 
is    but    membranous,  and    the   interorbital 
space  narrow;  th6  nasal  bone  is  sometimes 
single,  sometimes  double ;  the  intermaxillary 
bone  distinct ;  the  chin  round  and  prominent ; 
the  muzzle  not  protruding ;  the  orbital  part 
of  the   zygomatic   bone  wants  the  opening 
proper  to  Ateles,  Mycetes,  Lagothrix,  and  the 
other  species  of  CallUhrix,     This  general  re- 
semblance to  the  human  skull  is  still  greater 
in  the  OmstiHs,     The  external  tuberosity  of 
the  orbit  is  less  marked ;  the  interorbital  sep- 
tum is  osseous  ;  the  muzzle  not  very  promi- 
nent; the  intermaxillary  bone  distinct,  but 
obliterated  in  old  age  ;  the  nasal  bones  broad, 
short,  completely  separated,  and  consequently 
similar  to  tnose  of  man ;  the  chin  is  depressed, 
but  rounded.     Notwithstanding  this  general 
resemblance  to  the  skull  of  man,  Cebus,  Calli^ 
thrix,    and  Hapale  differ  in   some  essential 
points  from  man.     The  forehead  is    much 
narrower,  and  has  its  greatest  elevation  not 
laterally,  but  in  the  middle ;  the  occipital  fora- 
men placed  more  backwards ;  the  muzzle  more 
protruding.     In  the  vertebral  column  of  all 


the  CelmuB  there  is  a  manifest  inferiority  to 
be  seen  in  the  disposition  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, in  which  there  are  anterior  ridges  at 
the  transverse  processes,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  lower  Mammalia.     In  the  Cebi,  the 
spinal  process  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra 
offers  another  analogy  with  the  latter,  in  its 
elevated   form,  in  its  strength,  and  in    its 
truncated  posterior  edge.     In  the  Saimiri  the 
tendency  to  a  lower  degree  of  pefection  is 
still  greater,  by  the  triangular  form  of  the 
transverse  processes,  and  in  the  OmstiHs  the 
spinal  processes  become  long,  acute,  and  di- 
rected backwards.     The  number  of  dorsal 
vertebrae  varies  from  13  to  14,  and  is  con- 
sequently  in   general   greater    than  in    the 
monkeys  of  the  Old  Worid.    There  is  oppo- 
site direction   between  the  ^inal  processes 
of  the  three  last,  and  the  ten  or  eleven  first 
dorsal  vertebrae.     The    same  disposition  is 
observed  in  the  Smmiri,  but  in  the  Otastiiis 
there  is   only  opposition  in  the  spinal  pro- 
cess of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.   In  Ateles  and 
Cebus  the  number  of  lumbar  vertebrae  is  five. 
The  styloid  processes  are  plainly  indicated, 
but  their  spinal  processes  are  inclined  for- 
wards, and  terminate  in  a  recurved  point, 
in    the   same  manner  as  in   the   Camivora, 
In  the  Ouistitis  the  analogy  with  the  quadru- 
ped form  is  still  greater,  as  the  styloid  pro- 
cesses are  very  long.     In  the  Nochthora  the 
number  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  is  eight,  by 
which  it  approaches  to  Stenops,   The  sacrum  is 
in  the  Cebims  a  broad  quadrangular  bone,  with 
acute  edges,  united  only  by  one  of  its  spu- 
rious vertebrae  with  the  iliac  bones.     Conse- 
auently  the  symphysis  sacro^liaca  is  less  firm 
ian  in  the  higher  species  of  monkeys.     At 
least  such  is  the  case  in  the  Cebi,  the  Ouistitis, 
and  the  Saimiri ;  but  m  Ateles  I  found  four 
spurious  sacral  vertebrae  united  with  the  iliac 
bones.    The  iliac  bones  are  in  general  nar- 
rower in  the  Cebhue  than  in  the  monkeys  of 
the  Old  World  :  consequently  the  pelvis  has  a 
more  cylindrical  form,  with  a  very  long  pubic 
articulation,    and    approaches   more   to  the 
form  of  the  pelvis   in  the  Camivora,     The 
caudal  vertebrce  of  the  CebintB  deserve  a  se- 
parate mention.  They  are  true  or  spurious  ver- 
tebrae.    The  true  are  but  four  or  five,  short 
and  thick.     The  spurious  are  the  longest,  but 
become  shorter  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
They  are  only  united  by  the  bodies,  not  by 
the  articular  processes.     Chiefly  remarkable 
are  the  inferior  spinal  processes  in  the  an- 
terior caudal  vertebra:,  representing  the  letter 
V,  and  forming  a  canal,  in  which  pass  the 
vessels  for  the  tail.    These  processes  disap- 
pear in  general  in  the  posterior  caudal  ver- 
tebrae, and  in  the  monkeys  with  a  prehensile 
tail  the  posterior   vertebrae  become  round, 
tubercular  bones,  imitating  a  series  of  small 
digital  phalanges.     The  thorax  of  the  CebnuB 
is  compressed,  and  the  ribs  do  not  form  the 
posterior  arches,  by  which  the  back  of  man, 
of  the  Chimpanzee,  and  of  the  Orang'cetan 
acquire  a  broad  and  flat  surface,  and  by  which 
it  is  possible  for  these  animals  and  for  man 
to  lie  at  full  length  on  their  back.     All  the 
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species,  on  the  contrary,  which  possess  ischial 
callosities,  the  Gibbons  among  the  rest,  sleep 
and  repose  themselves  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  arms  folded  across  the  knees,  and 
the  head  reclined  upon  the  breast,  or  sup- 
ported by  the  shoulder.  The  CebhuB,  m 
which  the  ischial  callosities  are  wanting,  lie 
down  on  the  lateral  snr&ce  of  their  body. 
The  sternum  is  separated  in  the  Cebma  into 
as  many  segments  as  there  are  true  ribs ; 
consequently  it  has  quite  lost  the  analogy 
with  tne  human  subject,  which  it  has  in  the 
higher  monkeys  of  the  Old  World.  In  the 
anterior  extremities,  the  humerus  of  Cebtis, 
Nbchihora,  iSaanttrt,  and  OvittiH^  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Camivora,  by  an  aperture  in  the 
internal  condyle,  serving  for  the  passage  of 
the  brachial  artery  and  the  median  nerve, 
which  are  pre5terved  in  this  manner  from 
compression  and  injury,  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  in  the  climbing  motion  of  these 
Quadntmanth  In  the  carpus  of  the  Qebhus 
there  are  nine  bones,  and  consequently  they 
possess  the  intermediate  bone,  proper,  as  I 
nave  said,  to  all  the  monkeys,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Chimpanzee,  The  phalanges  of 
the  fingers  and  the  toes  are  in  general  very 
long  and  incunrated,  by  which  disposition 
they  acquire  a  greater  aptitude  to  grasp 
branches  of  trees,  while  climbing.  In  Ateles 
the  fore-hand  has  quite  lost  its  analogy  with 
the  hand  of  man,  by  the  want  of  the  thumb, 
which  is  only  represented  by  an  imperfect 
metacarpal  bone.  In  Atelet  hypoxanthus,  which 
has  a  rudimental  thumb,  Pnnce  Maximilian 
says  that  it  consists  of  two  phalanges,  of  which 
the  first  is  but  half  as  long  as  the  second.  In 
the  Cebi,  the  fore-hand  d^ers  firom  the  hand 
of  ffuzfi,  by  the  deviation  of  the  thumb,  which 
is  situated  on  the  same  level  as  the  other 
fingers,  and  has  the  same  length  as  the  little 
finger.  The  nails  are  elongated,  and  acquire 
really  the  form  of  little  claws  in  the  OuisiUu. 
The  posterior  extremities  offer  the  general 
character  of  the  posterior  extremities  in  the 
monkeys ;  the  thumb  of  the  hind  hand  is 
distant,  and  has  a  flat  nail  in  the  OuittUu, 
while  on  the  other  fingers  there  are  small 
claws. 

Neurology.  —  The  brain  of  the  Cebims 
differs  much  in  the  various  genera  which  are 
referred  to  this  large  division  of  Quadrumana, 
In  the  Cebi  it  is  perfect,  and  approaches  much 
to  the  brain  of  man,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
drawing  given  by  Tiedemann  in  his  excel- 
lent work.  But,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  I.  Gboffroy  St.  Hilairb  and  of 
myself*,  there  are  no  circonvolutions  on  the 
proportionally  very  large  brain  of  the  OidstiHs, 
and  there  are  but  few  in  the  SatmirLt  in  which 
the  anterior  lobes  are  not  so  much  developed 
as  in  the  Cebi.   To  these  statements  Leu  ret  f 

♦  Comptes  Rendus,  t  xvi.  n.  23,  1848,  12  Juin, 
p.  1286,  and  Description  des  Mammiftres  Noaveaux, 
etc,  in  ArchiyeB  du  Museum,  torn,  ii  liv.  4.,  Paris, 
1841,  p.  515. 

t  Comptes  Rendnfl,  tom.xvl'n.24  p.l372.  Leuck- 
ABT  agrees  with  these  observations  of  L  Geoftroy 
St.  Hilaibe,  saying  that  he  found  scarcely  any 


made  some  objections,  which  have  been  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  I.  Gboffroy  St.  Hillairb. 

Myology. — As  respects  the  muscles,  those 
of  the  tail  only  deserve  a  special  notice. 
They  are  very  strong,  especially  the  Jlexoret. 
By  them  the  Atelet,  if  it  is  wounded  to  death, 
remains  a  long  time,  hanging  on  his  tail.  For 
the  same  cause  its  tail  is  always  inflected 
when  in  the  state  of  rest.  The  Cebi  sustain 
their  body  on  it,  if  they  are  forced  to  go  on 
their  hinder  legs.  The  other  muscles  seem 
not  to  differ  from  those  oi  the  monkeys  of 
the  Old  World.  The  general  description  of 
these  may  be  applied  to  them. 

Splanchnology. —  The  soft  parts  afford 
no  material  for  such  interesting  observations 
as  those  of  the  monktys  of  the  Old  World. 
The  larynx  wants  in  general  the  pouches, 
which  I  have  described  before.  There  are 
but  two  exceptions  yet  known,  one  in  the  Meh' 
rikina  (Hapaie  rvsa&a),  in  which  Cuvier  and 
Carus  state  that  they  have  found  a  laryngeal 
pouch,  which,  according  to  Cuvier,  communi- 
cates with  the  larynx  between  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages.  The  second  exception  is 
the  Ateles  paniscus,  in  which  there  is  a  mem- 
branous expansion  behind  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage. The  hyoid  bone  of  Ateles  has  the 
form  proper  to  the  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World.  In  Cebus  it  approaches  more  to  the 
form  of  man,  by  a  more  truncated  pyramidal 
and  a  less  convex  or  scutiform  base. 

The  disposition  of  the  laryngeal  apparatus 
in  the  genus  Mycetes  deserves  a  more  accu- 
rate notice.  It  is  distinguished,  as  may  be 
seen  in  fig,  134,  by  a  peculiar  tprmpaniform 
dilatation  of  the  base  ot  the  hyoid  bone,  by 
which  a  repercussion  of  the  exhaled  air  seems 
to  be  produced.  A  great  resonance,  efi*ected 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  parietes  of  this  bony 
cavity,  must  be  the  result  of  this  repercus- 
sion, by  which  the  terrible  bowlings  of  these 
animals  are  produced. 

Upon  the  other  soft  parts  of  the  Cebtnee  there 
is  nothing  very  particular  to  say.  I  mention 
onlv  the  structure  of  the  stomach  in  Ateles 
and  Mycetes,  in  which,  accordmg  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Cuvier  and  of  Prince  Maximi- 
lian, there  is  some  tendency  to  the  saccu- 
lated form  of  the  stomach  in  the  SemnopiUieci, 
This  peculiarity  confirms  all  that  I  have  said 
before  about  tne  analogy  between  Ateles  and 
Seninopithecus,  In  the  organs  of  generation 
the  length  of  the  clitoris  is  worth  notice, 
particularly  in  Ateles  and  Cebus,  According 
to  the  observations  of  Leuckart  *  it  has  an 


oonvolations  in  the  brain  ofHapaJe  rosaUa  and  joc- 
(Aus.  Recently  I.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaibe  has  showed 
to  the  French  Academy  two  brains  of  (hdstitis,  and 
has  invited  the  members  to  verify  the  three  state- 
ments which  he  published,  viz.,  "Texistence  de 
chaqne  cdt^  d*im  sillon  profond  transversal  entre  le 
lobe  c^r^ral  ant^rieor  et  le  lobe  moyen  ;  celle  de 
quelqaes  sillons  lin^res  et  saperficiels  correspondant 
an  trajet  des  vaisseaux,  et  Tetat  lisse  de  la  \>resqne 
totflJite  de  la  surface  des  hemispheres." — Comptes 
Rendus,  a  714,  AoQt,  164d,  p.  280. 

*  F.  S.  Leuckart,     Zoologische    Bmchstncke  : 
Stuttgart,  1841, 11  p.  61. 
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oi  cUloridiSy  wliich  grows  larger  at  its  anterior 
extremity.  Rudolph i  seems  to  have  been 
misled  by  it,  in  his  description  of  a  presumed 
hermaphroditical  monkey.  It  is  very  probable 
that  he  did  not  examine  an  hermaphrodite, 
but  a  female  Ccbtts  ccjntcinus* 

Fig.  134. 


Vertieal  section  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  larynx  ofJify- 
cetes  sentculus,    {After  Sandifort.) 

About  the  embyro-genesis  of  the  Cehines 
Rudolph  1  published  some  interesting  notices. 
He  observed  in  the  OuittUu  that  the  ompha- 
loid  vesicle  persists  till  the  last  period  of 
gestation,  and  that  there  are  in  Hapalc^  My- 
cetety  and  Cebtu  two  umbilical  veins,  which 
unite  near  the  liver. 

As  an  appendix  to  all  these  anatomical 
observations  about  the  Cebime^  I  join  the  re- 
sults of  the  dissection  of  Nochthora  trivirgeUa^ 
which  I  made  in  the  month  of  July,  1843,  in 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  The  sto- 
mach has  the  transversely  oblong  form  proper 
to  the  monkeys  in  general,  and  not  the  round 
form  of  the  Stenopt ;  consequently  the  coecal 
sac  is  not  so  ample  as  in  Stenops,  The 
ccecum  terminates  in  a  more  elongated  coecal 
point  than  in  Slcnopt.  It  wants  cells,  as  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  American  monkeys. 
In  the  encephalon  the  hemispheres  are  larger 
in  their  anterior  iobes  ;  they  cover  almost  the 
whole  cerebellum ;  the  Jvssa  Sylvii  is  trans- 
verse, and  very  deep ;  the  mesial  lobes  are 
very  distinct ;  the  asymetry  between  the  two 
hemispheres  is  not  so  distinct  as  in  Stenops, 
by  all  which  characters  the  brain  of  the  Nock' 
thora  trivifgata  approaches  to  the  monkeys, 
and  differs  from  Stenops,     The  laryngeal  ap- 

*  Rudolphi,  neber  eine  seltene  Art  des  Herma- 
pliroditismas  bei  einem  Affe  (^Simia  capucind)  in 
Abhandl.  d.  Konigl.  Akad.*  d.  Wissen-sch.  in  Berlin, 
in  J.  1816—1817;  Berlin,  1819,  4to.  Physik.  Classe, 
p.  119. 


paratus  has  a  great  deal  of  analogy  with  tliat 
of  man;  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  large  and 
prominent,  and  has  almost  the  same  form  as 
in  man.  The  epiglottis  is  much  developed, 
particularly  at  its  base.  The  arytenoid  car- 
tilages are  much  elevated.  The  rima  glottidit 
is  wide.  The  tonpe  differs  from  the  same 
organ  in  Stenopt,  m  which  it  is  sustained  by 
a  triangular  and  flat  cartilage.  In  the  Noch- 
thora,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  the  general 
structure  of  the  tongue  of  the  monkeys, 
being  long  and  narrow,  with  isolated  papiUce, 
The  heart  has  an  oblong  form.  The  first 
ramifications  of  the  arcui  aortas  are  similar  to 
those  of  man.  The  right  lung  is  divided  into 
four,  the  left  into  two  lobes. 

II.  Lemurinje.    ProsimicB, 

The  second  large  family  of  Quadrumana  is 
formed  by  the  Leinurims,  They  have  the 
general  aspect  of  the  American  monkeys,  but 
their  muzzle  is  lengthened  and  pointed,  and 
in  the  hind  feet  the  first  toe  is  the  only  one 
armed  with  a  crooked  subulated  nail,  while 
the  other  nails  are  flat.  The  four  thumbs  are 
opposable  ;  the  teeth  differ  very  much  in  the 
different  genera,  but  the  molars  offer  in  gene- 
ral the  pointed  and  alternating  tubercles  pro- 
per to  the  Insectivora. 

I.  First  Genus,  OtoUcnus  Illig.    Galago. 

The    teeth   of  OtoUcnus   are  as   follows, 

4  .         1—1  1 

VIZ.     mcisors,    —  ;  canines, -^ — -;    molars, 
4  I — 1 

— —  =36.  The  inferior  incisors  are  very 
6 — 6 

narrow  and  compressed ;  they  resemble  much 
the  teeth  of  a  fine  comb,  and  are  entirely 
united  together.  The  tarsus  is  very  long, 
by  which  the  hinder  extremities  acquire  a 
disproportionate  size,  and  produce  a  jump- 
ing motion.  Their  tail  is  very  bushy;  their 
ears  large  and  membranous ;  their  eyes  very 
large,  and  announce  their  nocturnal  habits. 
Africa. 

Spec.  —  OtoUcnus   Senegalensis,   O.  Mada- 
gascariensis. 


2.  Second  Genus,     Tarsius.     Tarsier, 


1—1 


6—6 


Incisors,  -   ;  canines/ — -;  molars,- 

Has  the  remarkably  long  hind  legs,  the  large 
ears  and  eyes  of  the  preceding  genus  ;  but 
the  interval  between  their  true  molars  and 
their  incisors  is  filled  up  with  short  acumi- 
nated teeth,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  if 
they  are  canine  or  molar,  and  the  superior 
middle  incisors  are  very  long,  and  resemble 
canine  teeth.  The  muzzle  is  very  short.  They 
inhabit  the  Mollucca  islands^  and  are  noc- 
turnal animals,  feeding  upon  insects. 
Spec. — Tarsius  spectrum, 

T%ird    Genus,     Slenops   Illiger.      Ijorisx 
Singe  paresseuxy  Fr.    Sjiookdier,  Dutch. 

The  teeth  as  in  the  Lemurimc  in  general,  but 
the  external  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  very 
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often  wanting.  The  first  molar  of  the  lower  jaw 
on  each  side  is  so  much  acuminated  and  in- 
curved that  it  resembles  a  canine.  The  muzzle 
is  short  and  triangular ;  the  ears  small ;  large 
nyctalope  eyes,  close  to  each  other ;  no  tail, 
or  a  short  one,  and  a  long  narrow  tongue. 
They  feed  upon  insects.  Their  habits  are 
nocturnal,  and  their  movements  very  slow. 
They  inhabit  Eastern  Asia. 

Spec.  —  Sfenops  lardUgradut^  S,  gracilis^  S, 
javanicus. 

To  these  ought  to  be  added  the  Stenopt 
potto  BosHAN,  coming  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  It  has  a  short  tail  and  a  short  index. 
In  a  skull  of  a  young  Stenops  potlo^  from  the 
Museum  at  Leyden  (fig,  135),  the  distance 

Fig.  13.5. 


ShtU  of  Stenops  potto,    (  Original^  Mm*.  Leyden.) 

between  the  two  orbits  is  much  larger  than 
in  Stenopt  javanicus,  tardigradut  and  gracilis. 
It  18  the  narrowest  in  Stenops  gracilis^  broader 
in  Stenops  javanicus ,  still  broader  in  S.  tardi- 
gradtUj  and  the  broadest  in  S,  potto.  In 
S,  potto  the  circular  boundary  for  the  orbits 
is  not  so  distinct  as  in  other  species. 

Fourth  Genus,  Lichanotus  Illiger.    Indri, 

The  same  form  of  teeth,  but  they  have  only 

two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw.     This  genus 

has  but  one  species  (L.  Indri),  distinguished 

by  the  want  of  the  tail.     Madagascar. 

The  dental  formula  is  : 

4  .         2  r        10 

~ ;  canmes,  - ;  molars,  -  = 

Fyth  Genus,    Semnocebus  Lesson.    Avahi^ 

The  Semnocebus  approaches  very  much  to 
Uchanotus,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tail,  and  by  the  form  of  its  skull. 
In  a  skull  of  the  ^t7aAt,Mus.  Leyden  (fig,  136), 

Fig.  136. 


Skull  of  the  AvahL    (  Original,  Mus.  Leyden.) 


I  observe  a  depression  on  the  frontal  surface, 
between  the  two  orbits,  which  part  is,  on  the 
contrary,  convex  in  Lichanotus.  The  muzzle 
is  not  so  much  protruded  as  in  Lichanotus^ 
and  more  flat  on  its  anterior  part,  formed  by 
the  intermaxillary  bones.  The  teeth  are  the 
same  in  both.     Madagascar. 

Spec. — Semnocebus  laniger  or  Avahi, 

Sixth  Genus,     Cheirogaleus, 

Among  the  unpublished  drawings  of  Com- 
merson,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  discovered  re- 
presentations of  certain  Lemur-like  animals, 
which  he  considers  as  constituting  a  distinct 
genus.  The  characters  were  at  first  very  in- 
distinct ;  but  we  are  now  acquainted  with  the 
external  aspect,  the  skull,  and  the  teeth  of 
this  genus.     The  dental  formula  is  :  incisors, 

^^;  canines,  j— ^ ;  molars,  5zi5=36.  The 

6  1^1  5 — 5 

superior  incisors  are  situated  in  two  pairs, 
with  a  great  interval  between  both.  On  each 
side  of  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  large  canine, 
with  six  molars,  of  which  the  two  first  have 
acuminated  crowns,  and  seem  to  be  spurious 
molars;  the  four  posterior  are  tuberculated. 
In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  six  long  and  narrow 
proclive  incisors,  of  which  the  two  exterior 
are  the  strongest ;  a  vertical  canine  on  each 
side;  a  spurious  molar  with  acuminated 
crown,  and  five  true  tuberculated  molars. 
In  the  form  and  the  size  of  the  skull,  Cheiro^ 
gateus  has  some  analogy  with  Lemur,  parti- 
cularly by  a  peculiar  opening  in  the  zygo- 
matic bone.  The  muzzle  however  is  not 
so  prominent,  and  the  interval  between  the 
orbits  smaller.  The  form  of  the  skull  is  in- 
termediate between  Lemur  and  Stenops, 
Spec,'— Cheirogaleus  Cohmersonii. 

Seventh  Genus,  Lemur,  Ma/n,FT,  Meer-kat, 
Dutch. 

T     ■         4  .        1—1         ,        6 — 6      „^ 

Incisors,  -  ;  canmes,- — - ;  molars,  - — -  =  36. 
4  1—1  6—6 

The  six  inferior  incisors  are  compressed  and 
directed  forwards ;  of  the  four  superior  ver- 
tical incisors,  the  two  middle  are  distant  from 
each  other ;  the  canine  teeth  are  very  acumi- 
nated ;  the  molars  acuminated  and  alternating 
in  each  jaw.  The  ear  not  much  developed. 
The  tail  long,  bushy,  and  highly  ornamented. 
The  nmzzle  is  very  prominent,  lengthened, 
and  pointed  ;  for  which  reason  the  French  call 
the  Makis  Singes  a  museau  de  renard.  They 
feed  upon  fruits,  and  inhabit  chiefly  Mada- 
gascar. 

Spec.  —  Lemur  catta,  L,  macaco,  L,  ruber, 
L.  mongos,  L.  albifrons,  L.  nigrifrons,  L,  rufus, 
L,  albimanuSy  Z.  cinereus. 

The  Lemur  murinus,  Main  nam  ou^ht  to  be 
separated  from  the  other  Lemurs,  It  seems 
a  transition  to  Otoiicnus, 

Eighth  Genus,  Galeopithecus,  Vliegende'kat^ 
Dutch. 

This  genus  has  been  considered  by  Cuvier 
to  belong  to  the  Cheiroptera,  but  Temminck 
and  De  Blainville   have  perfectly  well   de- 
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inonstrated  that  it  is  not  a  Vespertilio  but  a 
Lemur,  and  that  it  forms  in  this  way  a  tran- 
sition from  the  Lemuruus  to  the  Cheiroptera, 
The  author  of  the  article  Cheiroptera  in 
this  Cyclojksdia  has  adopted  the  same  views, 
and  1  agree  with  them,  including  the  GaleO' 
pithecus  in  my  present  paper.  The  Galeopi' 
ihecuSf  then,  is  a  Lemur,  with  the  extremities 
connected  by  a  bat-like  membrane,  or,  in  other 
words,  surrounded  by  a  thin  skin,  which  they 
support  as  the  framework  of  the  umbrella 
sustains  its  covering.  By  this  singular  struc- 
ture, the  animal  while  jumping  is  suspended 
in  the  air,  yet  without  the  power,  as  the  Bats, 
of  a  continued  flight.  The  fingers  of  the  hands 
are  not  longer  than  those  of  the  feet,  and  pro- 
vided in  both  with  long  and  sharp  incurvated 
claws.  They  dwell  upon  trees  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  feed  upon  insects,  and,  per- 
haps, little  birds.  They  sleep,  as  the  Bats, 
suspended  by  their  hind  legs,  with  their  head 
downwards.  According  to  the  observations 
of  Waterhousb,  their  dentition  is  as  follows : 

-— -;  &lse  molars, 
=34.    The  form  of 


incisors. 


2—2. 
4 


camnes. 


2 2 

~ — --;  true  molars, 

these  teeth  is  very  strange.  The  anterior 
incisor  of  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw  is  of  a 
small  size  and  compressed  torm,  suddenly 
dilated  above  its  insertion  in  the  jaw,  serrated 


at  the  edge,  and  presenting  three  or  four 
nearly  equal  denticulations.  The  second  in- 
cisor on  either  side  resembles  the  first  fidse 
molar  in  form,  and,  like  that,  has  two  fimgs. 
The  first  false^  molar  is  compressed,  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  has  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior edges  serrated.  The  second  fidse  molar 
is  less  compressed  than  the  first,  and  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal,  acutely  pointed,  trian- 
gular cusps ;  the  apex  of  the  posterior  cusp 
IS  directed  inwards.  The  triangular  grinding 
surface  of  each  of  the  true  molars  consists  of 
three  pointed  cusps.  The  molars  of  the 
lower  jaw  resemble  those  of  the  upper,  ex- 
cepting that  the  position  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal cusps  is  reverted.  The  false  molars  are 
compressed  and  resemble,  in  general,  their 
opponents  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  tooth,  which 
represents  the  camne,  is  comparatively  small, 
compressed,  and  considerably  expanded  at 
the  apex,  where  it  is  serrated,  having  five  or 
six  denticulations.  The  incisors  are  ahnost 
horizontal  in  their  position,  compressed,  nar- 
row at  the  base,  and  suddenly  expanded  im- 
mediately above  the  base;  each  incisor  is 
deeply  festooned  or  subdivided  by  incisions 
into  slender  lamiruB.  The  incisors  and  false 
molars  of  the  lower  jaw  are  detached. 
Spec. — Galeopithecus  variegatut. 

Osteology. — The  considerations  upon  the 
skeleton  of  the  Lemurirue  ought  to  be  con- 


Fig.  137. 


SkuU  of  Galcopithecu*  varUffaius.    (^ After  Waterhoute.^ 
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nected  with  those  upon  the  Cebma,  in  which 
I  said  that  the  form  of  the  bony  framework 
passes  gradoally  and  in  a  descending  Hne  into 
the  form  oftheLemurhue^  and  by  those  into  the 
form  of  the  smaller  Carwtvora  and  Ituectwora, 
Tke  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  proved  by 
the  examination  of  the  skulL  In  all  the  skulls 
of  the  above-mentioned  genera  of  LemurvuB, 
the  orbits  are  open  posteriorly,  and  most  so 
in  the  Galeopiihecus  (Jig.  137),  which  we  shall 
take  as  type,  and  in  which  diere  is  a  large 
distance  between  the  orbital  process  of  the 
firontal  and  of  the  zygomatic  bone  united  to- 
gether in  Tartius,  Udumohu^  Sienopt,  Otolic- 
sfMs,  and  Lemwr^  and  forming  there  a  boun- 
dary for  the  open  orbit.  In  all  the  Lemurinas 
there  is  a  double  frontal  bone,  with  two  nasal 
bones,  which  are  universally  very  long,  and 
protracted  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  muzzle, 
principally  in  Stenops,  in  which  they  form  a 
sort  of  tube  with  the  inlermaxillar  bone.  The 
facial  suture  of  the  intermaxillar  bone  is  in 
general  distinct.  The  lacrymal  canal  is  situ- 
ated not  in  the  orbit,  but  on  the  &cial  surface 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  in  Cheirogaleut 
(Jig.  138)  and  Lemur ^  there  is  a  regular  oval 


Fig.  138. 


Sk^o/the  CheiriMaleus  CommenoniL    (Original, 
Mus,  Leyderu) 

opening,  in  the  zvgomatic  bone,  similar  to 
that,  wmch  I  descried  in  Lagothrix,  MyceteSy 
and  Atelet.  In  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  there  b  a  vertical  ridge  to  prevent 
the  backward  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  is  very 
distinct,  as  in  all  the  animals,  in  which  the 
orbits  are  open  posteriorly,  and  the  chin  is 
more  depressed  than  in  the  Monkeyt  and 
CcbhuB. 

In  the  vertebral  column  the  cervical  verUbrtB 
are  seven  in  number.  The  anterior  vertical 
rid^  of  the  transverse  processes,  in  the  pos- 
tenor  cervical  vertebrae,  are  more  developed 
than  in  the  Cebinue,  and  extended  over  a  larger 
number  of  vertebras.  The  spinal  process  of  the 
epistropheus  has  the  quadrangular  form  with 
tne  posterior  cutting  edge  of  the  Carmvora. 
In  the  dorsal  vert^rae,  the  tendency  to  the 
form  of  the  lower  orders  of  Mammalia  is  still 
more  distinct,  firstly  in  their  augmented  num- 
ber, which  is  in  general  13,  but  mcreases  to  15 
or  16  in  Slenopt.  The  spinal  processes  offer 
the  opposite  direction  which  is  proper  to  the 
infericv  orders  of  Mammalia,  excepting  in  Ste-- 
nopt  and  Lichanotus,  in  which  thev  are  all 
inclined  backwards.  The  bodies  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  are  in  general  all  of  the  same  size^ 
and  they  do  not  augment,  as  in  the  higher 
order  or  monkeys  of  the  Old  World.    In  the 


lumbar  vertebrae  there  is  also  an  augmentatioa 
of  number,  which  varies  from  6 — 8  or  9.  In 
Lemur  the  form  and  direction  of  the  spinal 
lumbar  processes  have  much  analogy  with 
those  of  the  Carmvoroy  being  incurvated  and 
directed  forwards.  In  Stenapt^  Oto&cnusy  and 
Lichanotus,  they  have  a  more  quadrangular 
form.  The  styloid  processes  are  much  deve* 
loped.  The  transverse  processes  are  strong, 
ouadrangular,  and  directed  forwards,  as  in 
tne  Carmvora.  The  sacrum  has  the  form  of 
a  larse  quadrangular  bone,  with  sharp  and 
straight  edges,  united  by  one,  two,  or  three 
spunous  vertebrae  with  the  iliac  bones.  The 
form  of  the  pelvis  resembles  that  of  the  Cor- 
nhora.  The  iliac  bones  have  two  surfecest 
an  anterior  or  internal,  slightly  convex  and 
narrow,  a  posterior  or  external,  concave  and 
broad.  Tney  unite  together  in  a  sharp,  an- 
terior edge,  of  which  the  anterior  and  inferior 
iliac  tuberosity  forms  the  anterior  and  inferior 
termination.  The  horizontal  branches  of  the 
pubis  are  very  distant,  and  make  the  pelvis 
pretty  large.  By  this  disposition  and  by  the 
inclination  of  the  pelvis,  it  resembles  very 
much  that  of  the  Carrdvoray  and  especially  of 
the  Ceradeptes  caudivoivulut,  whicn  has  so 
many  other  points  of  analogy  with  the  Lemu^ 
rirue.  The  thorax  is  compressed,  but  the  ribs 
are  not  very  convex,  as  in  most  of  the  Car» 
nivora.  In  the  Sternum  there  is  scarcely  a 
manubrium,  but  its  body  is  separated  into  as 
many  long  and  narrow  semients  or  Siemebra 
as  there  are  true  ribs.  In  the  scapida,  the 
coracoid  process  is  recurved  and  directed 
downwards,  as  in  the  Squirrels  and  other 
claviculated  Mammalia.  This  is,  as  I  have 
said  before,  a  distinct  manifestation  of  infe- 
riority. In  the  humerus  there  is,  in  general, 
an  aperture  in  the  internal  condyle  for  the 
passage  of  the  bracliial  artery  and  the  median 
nerve. 

The  fore-arm  has  a  different  disposition  in 
the  various  eenera.  In  most  of  them  it  is 
composed  of  the  two  ordinary  bones,  the 
radnts  and  the  cvJbUut,  of  which  the  radius 
is  in  general  curved  outwards,  and  the  cu- 
bitus straight.  But  in  the  GaieopUhecut,  the 
transition  to  the  form  of  the  Bats  appears 
in  the  disposition  of  the  ulna,  which  is 
imperfect,  not  prolonged  to  the  carpus,  but 
terminated  in  a  slender  filiform  extremity, 
which  is  united  with  the  radius.  In  the 
hand,  the  quadnimaROus  type  is  visible  in 
the  thumb,  which  is  separated  from  the 
other  fingers,  even  in  the  Galeopithecut.  But 
in  no  genus  of  the  Lemurnus  is  the  form  of 
the  hand  so  peculiar  as  in  Stenops.  Its  prin- 
cipal character  consists  in  the  shortness  of 
the  index,  and  in  the  proportional  length  of 
the  thumb  and  of  the  fourth  finger,  which  is 
the  longest.  The  carpus  is  composed  of  the 
same  number  of  ossicles  as  in  the  monkeys 
of  the  Old  World  ;  but  as  I  have  proved  in 
another  paper*,  its  connexion  with  the  anti- 

•  W.  Vrolik,  Rech.  d'Anat  Comp.  sur  le  Genre 
Stenopa  d'llliger,  in  N.  Verhand.  d.  eerste  classe 
van  het  Konuikl.  Nederl  Institaut  Amsterdam, 
D.  ix.  1843. 
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brachium  is  less  firm,  by  which  the  hand 
acquires  a  great  deal  of  mobility,  and  can  be 
inclined,  as  I  have  often  observed,  not  only 
outwards,  but  also  backwards.  With  regard 
to  the  posterior  extremities,  the  principal 
deviation  is  offered  by  the  Tartius,  in  which 
the  fibula  is  but  a  slender  filiform  bone,  not 
extended  to  the  tarsus,  but  terminating  on 
the  third  inferior  part  of  the  tibia,  with  which 
it  is  united.  Consequently  the  tarsal  articu- 
lation is  only  united  with  the  tibia.  A 
yet  more  striking  peculiarity  is  exhibited  in 
Tarsitu  and  Otolicnut  by  the  tarsus,  in  which 
the  calcaneuro  and  the  scaphoid  bone  are 
two  long  styliform  bones,  contributing  in 
that  way  to  produce  the  enormous  length 
of  the  posterior  extremities.  In  the  Stenopt 
there  is  not  so  great  a  deviation  fi'om  the 
ordinary  form  to  be  observed  ;  but  it  is,  how- 
ever, of  some  interest,  that  the  two  Malleoli 
are  very  small,  and  that  the  astragalus  has  an 
oblique  direction  inwards.  The  results  of  this 
disposition,  as  I  have  proved  more  minutely 
in  the  said  paper,  are  a  greater  mobility  of  the 
foot,  a  direction  upwards  of  its  internal  edge, 
and  a  great  interval  between  the  thumb  and 
the  other  digits. 

Myology.  —  I  can  only  mention  the  mus- 
cles of  the  Stenops,  having  had  no  opportunity 
to  dissect  the  other  genera  of  Lemurince, 
The  siemo-mastoidetu  has  a  distinct  clavicular 
fascicle,  the  existence  of  which  is  very  interest- 
ing, while  it  is  not  found  in  some  monkeys, 
nor  in  any  of  the  mammalia  which  have  no  cla- 
vicles. In  the  M.  dwastricus  there  is  but  an  in- 
dication of  intermediate  tendon ;  consequently 
the  muscle  is  simplified,  and  passes  into  the 
form  it  has  in  the  Camivora,  in  which  it  is 
composed  of  a  single  fascicle.  Another  pecu- 
liarity in  the  muscular  system  of  the  Stenopt 
is  the  existence  of  the  omo-hi/oidetu,  which  is 
wanting  in  many  large  Mammalia,  but  exists 
in  the  monkeys,  and  as  my  dissection  has 
proved  in  the  Dasyuna^  the  Urstu  arctos,  the 
Pteroput,  and  the  Opottum,  This  muscle  is 
also  one  of  the  links  connecting  the  genus 
Stenops  with  the  Quadruniana  on  one,  and 
with  the  Carmvora  on  the  other  side.  The 
laHtsimus  dorsi  gives,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  so  many  other  climbing  animals,  a  pro- 
longation to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hu" 
merus.  The  pectoralis  magntu  nas  the  length 
and  the  strong  disposition  of  fibres,  proper  to 
all  the  quadrupeds.  As  in  them,  the  clavi- 
cular fascicle  is  not  much  developed.  The 
disposition  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  intemus 
is  interesting,  because  it  proves  that  the  genus 
Stenops,  and  probably  the  other  Lemtaince, 
form  a  transition  firom  the  Quadrumana  to  the 
Carmvora  insectivora.  In  the  same  manner  as 
in  these,  the  biceps  consists  of  but  one  fascicle, 
which  arises  from  the  superior  edge  of  the 
articular  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  radius,  and  the  brachialis  intemus  pos- 
sesses but  an  external  fascicle,  which  passes 
to  the  antibrachium,  behind  and  under  the 
biceps.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwith- 
standing the  want  of  the  internal  fascicle 
of  the  biceps,    there    is  a    coraco^rachialis. 


It  is  prolonged  downwards  to  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus  ;  between  it  and  the 
internal  fascicle  of  the  triceps  passes  the  cu- 
bital portion  of  the  vascular  plexus.  This  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  existence  of 
a  coraco-brachialis  is  connected  with  the  ex- 
istence of  an  internal  fascicle  of  the  biceps, 
and  an  additional  proof  that  the  genus  Stenops 
forms  a  transition  from  the  Quadrumana  to  the 
Camivora,  In  the  antibrachium  the  prona^ 
tores  and  supinatores  are  very  strong.  The 
flexores  are  the  radiaHs  and  ulnaris  internum, 
with  the  palmaris  longus.  The  extemores  are 
the  radialis  extemus  longus  et  brevis,  with  the 
ulnaris  extemus  and  the  extensores  of  the 
fingers.  For  the  flexion  of  the  fingers,  there 
is  a  rudimental  ^xor  superficialis,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  Carmvora,  and  which  exists, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  Quadrumana, 

Instead  of  the  abductor  magnus  and  extensor 
brevis  poUicis  there  is  but  one  muscle,  formed 
bv  the  union  of  both  these  muscles.  I  have 
shown  already  that  this  tendency  to  simplify 
is  yet  observed  in  the  Orang-cetan  and  in  the 
Mandrill,  and  more  distinctly  in  the  Inui. 
Besides  this  the  thumb  of  the  Stenops  pos- 
sesses 2t,  flexor  brevis,  an  abductor  brevis,  and  an 
adductor  pollids. 

In  the  posterior  extremities  we  observe, 
first,  a  very  long  and  very  strong  psoas, 
composed  of  two  portions,  of  which  the  in- 
ternal is  the  strongest.  They  are  united  to  the 
iliacus  intemus  and  attached  to  the  small 
trochanter.  The  sartorius  has  an  oblique  di- 
rection, and  is  attached  to  the  internal  edge 
of  the  tibia.  The  gracilis  is  broad  and  attached 
lower  to  the  tibia.  The  rectus  femoris,  the 
cruraUs,  vastus  extemus  and  intemiu  have  their 
usual  disposition.  There  is  no  pectinceus, 
but  there  are  three  adductores.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  the  adductor  magnus  forms  no 
aponeurotic  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  plexi- 
form  crural  artery,  but  that  this  passes  only 
on  the  superior  margin  of  the  adductor  magnus, 
and  penetrates  in  this  manner  into  the  popli- 
teal cavity.  I  have  stated  the  same  disposi- 
tion in  the  Bradypus  didactylus,  in  which,  and 
also  in  the  Stenops,  this  deviation  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  peculiar  ramification  pro- 
per to  the  vessels  of  the  extremities,  by  wnich 
they  are  more  preserved  from  compression,  than 
in  the  animals,  in  which  the  crural  artery  forms 
but  a  single  tube.  On  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  thigh  there  are  a  semi-tendinosus,  semi- 
membrafiosus  and  biceps.  The  senu-tendinosus 
is  united  to  the  gracUis,  The  senu-membrano- 
sus  has  its  own  insertion.  They  descend  very 
low  and  surround  the  gastrocnemius.  The 
biceps  tenninates  on  the  superior  part  of  the 
tibia  with  a  larse  muscular  fascicle.  The  glu- 
Ubus  maximus  nas  a  large  insertion  on  the 
thigh,  and  is  inserted  very  much  downwards. 
On  the  anterior  crural  surface  there  are  a 
tibialis  anticus,  an  extensor  magnus  and  brevis 
digitorum  pedis,  and  extensor  brevis  halluds, 
which  has  a  very  oblique  direction,  and  Siper- 
omvui  magniu  and  brevis.  As  regards  the 
flexores,  I  have  only  to  mention  the  union  of 
the^jror  magnus  halluds  with  the  flexor  mag* 
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ntu  quatuor  digitorum  pedis,  which  are  united 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  monkeys.  They 
both  gi?e  tendons  to  the  toes,  of  which  each 
receives  consequently  two  tendons.  The  plantar 
surface  of  the  tendon  of  the^^jror  magntu  qua- 
tuor  digUorum  give  off  four  lumbricai  muscles. 
Instead  of  a^jw  brevis  there  are  but  small 
tendons,  which  bifurcate  for  the  passage  of 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  magnus  hallucis,  and 
^exor  magnus  quatuor  digitorum  peiUs,  The 
tibialis  posticus  is  very  strong.  The  small  mus- 
cles of  the  posterior  thumb  or  great  toe  are 
the  abductor,  the  flexor  brevis,  and  the  adduc^ 
tor.  Their  strength  is  connected  with  the 
mobility  and  with  the  removed  position  of  the 
posterior  thumb,  giving  a  great  deal  of  agiHty 
to  the  Stenops  in  his  cOmbing  motions. 


Neurology. — Theencephalon  of  the  Lemu- 
rin<B  is  only  known  by  the  dissection  of  the 
Lemur  mongos  and  of  the  Stenops  javanicus 
and  tardigradus.  Science  is  indebt^  for  the 
first  to  TiEDEMANN,  and  for  the  two  last  to 
ScHR(EDER  VAN  DER  KoLK  and  to  mysclf.  The 
encephalon  of  Lemur  mongos  seems  superior 
to  that  of  Stenops,  by  the  larger  development 
of  the  hemispheres,  the  greater  breadth  of  the 
anterior  lobes,  the  more  numerous  convolu- 
tions and  deeper  anfractuosities,  but  otherwise 
they  offer  the  same  type.  1  have  minutely 
described  the  brain  of  the  Stenops  tardigradus 
in  my  paper  on  this  animal,  and  I  mentioned 
there  the  small  development  and  the  asyme- 
try  of  the  hemispheres  {fig.  139),  the  triangu- 
lar form  of  the  anterior  lobes,  the  few  convo- 
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lutionSfthe  shallow  anfractuosities,  the  scarcely 
indicated /b^a  SylvH,  the  not  prominent  pons 
Varolii^  the  very  thick  cerebral  peduncles 
{crura  cerebri),  the  want  of  corpora  candicantia, 
the  short  corpus  caliosum.  In  all  these  points 
the  brain  of  the  Stenops  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  monkeys,  from  which  Stenops  differs  also 
by  more  imperfect  intellectual  faculties. 

For  the  organs  of  sense,  I  mention  princi- 
pally the  interesting  existence  in  the  Stenops, 
of  the  tapetum  luadum  in  the  eye,  by  which 
tlie  animal  acquires  the  faculty  of  r^ection 
of  the  light,  improperly  called  phosphorescence 
of  the  eyes.  In  general  the  sensibility  of  the 
eye  to  light  is  very  exquisite.  Therefore  most 
Lemurin^e  are  nocturnal,  and  see  very  well  in 
almost  profound  obscurity,  as  is  proved  by 
the  observations  of  F.  Cuvier,  in  the  Lemur 
murinus.  The  ears  of  Stenops  are  very  large  ; 
the  concha  deep,  the  tragus  and  antiiragus  ele- 
vated, and  instead  o{anthelix  there  are  two 
prominent  and  almost  parallel  cartilaginous 
plates.  The  same  development  of  the  ear  is 
observed  in  the  genus  Oto/icnus.  This  great 
development  in  a  nyctalope  animal  is  an  inter- 
esting fact,  principally  by  comparison  with 
the  Cheiroptera,  in  which  the  same  disposition 
occurs.  The  tongue  of  the  Stenops  offers  a 
strange  structure  in  the  existence  of  a  cartila- 
ginous plate,  by  which  it  is  supported,  and  the 
anterior  margin  of  which  is  denticulated. 

Anoeiology. — I  only  know  some  peculiari- 
ties about  the  heart  and  the  vessels  of  the 
Stenops,     It  has  a  rounded  and  plane  form  ; 


the  right  ventricule  is  scarcely  longer  than  the 
left,  and  terminates  in  a  rounded  point.  The 
right  auricle  is  much  larger  than  tne  left.  The 
distribution  of  the  trunks  coming  from  the 
arcus  aort€B  is  as  in  the  plurality  of  Mamma- 
lia, viz.  three  trunks  commg  from  the  a,  inno- 
minata,  and  a  separate  left  subclavian  artery. 
But  the  most  interesting  is  the  ulterior  distri- 
bution of  the  arterial  and  venous  vessels  in  the 
extremities.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  was  the  first 
to  show,  that  they  form  plexuous  ramifications, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  narrow  cylin- 
drical vessels  anastomosing  together.  Eighteen 
years  ago,  1  repeated  the  observations  of  this 
excellent  anatomist  on  various  animals,  and 
confirmed  their  veracity  against  the  objections 
of  Oken  and  Gaimard  ;  and  recently  I  had 
again  the  opportunity  to  show,  that ^ these  ra- 
mifications exist  in  three  species  of  Stenops  ; 
that  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  proved  for 
the  Bradt/pi,  by  Schr(£der  van  der  Kolk 
and  Otto,  they  consist  not  only  of  arteries, 
but  also  of  veins;  and  that,  by  dividing  in 
branches,  these  ramifications  become  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  composed  of  a  less  number 
of  vessels  (fig.  140). 

Splanchnology. — The  stomach  has  in  Ste- 
nops a  rounded,  almost  globular  form,  in  which 
the  cardials  near  to  the  pi/iorus,  and  the  coecal 
sac  much  developed.  Consequently  the  con- 
cave  margin  of  the  stomach  is  small,  the  con- 
vex, on  the  contrary,  large;  with  these  is 
connected  the  elongated  spleen.  This  dispo- 
sition of   the    stomach,  and  especially  the 
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approximation  of  the  cardh  and  pylorus,  seem 
proper  to  all  the  Lemurina,  and  already  pro- 
log. 140. 


and  in  the  apes.  The  coecum  is  very  large,  and 
the  colon  has  also  a  preat  extension.  The  colon 
is  in  general  lar^  in  the  Lemurinte  than  in  the 
Simke,  It  is  said  by  Cutier  to  want  cells.  In 
Lemur  murinus  it  is  short  and  ample.  Dutbr* 
NOY  and  ScHR(BDER  VAN  DBR  KoLK  describe 
alternating  constrictions  and  expansions  in 
the  intestinal  canal  of  Stenops,  which,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  find  in  the  three  Loris  1  had 
the  opportunity  of  dissecting. 

About  the  organs  of  voice  and  respiration 
I  have,  first,  to  mention  the  complete  osseous 
disposition  of  the  laryngeal  cartilaffes ;  se- 
condly, their  small  development ;  and  thirdly, 
the  buurcated  disposition  of  the  epiglotHs.  All 
these  points  are  proofs  of  imperfection,  by 
which  may  also  be  explained  the  total  vtknt  of 
voice  in  Stenops.  The  hyoid  bone  is  different 
firom  the  hyoid  bone  in  the  monkeys,  and  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  the  inferior  Mammalia.  Its 
body  is  a  transverse  arch,  slender,  and  united 
at  the  two  extremities  with  the  two  pairs  of 
horns.  The  anterior  horns  ave  composed  of 
two  distinct  bones,  of  which  the  first  is  broad 
and  flat,  the  second  long  and  slender.  The 
thyroid  or  posterior  horns  are  broad  and  flat, 
and  melting  away  with  the  basis  of  the  bone, 
while  the  anterior  have  a  free  articulation. 
The  hyoid  with  its  horns  has  the  form  of  a 
transversely  inclined  X,  viz.  X. 

In  the  organs  of  generation,  the  narrowness 
and  convoluted  disposition  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  the  length  of  the  vagina,  and  especially 

Fig.  141. 


Swxrhr  Imib  of  Stenopt  tardigradut. 
{After  m  Vrolik.) 

sents  its  first  appearance  in  some  Cebid^. 
The  coecum  termmates  in  an  elongated,  conic 
point,  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  vermiform  appendix  of  the  cscum  in  man 


Female  external  organs  of  generation  of  Stenop 
tardigradus.    (.After  W.  VroWu) 
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the  perforated  condition  of  the  cUtorit,  merit 
our  attention.  The  clUorit  is  very  prominent, 
and  throogh  it  passes  the  urethra.  Conse- 
quently it  has  the  structure  of  a  penis,  of 
which  it  is  the  representative  in  the  female 
(^.  141). 


As  appendix  to  my  paper  on  the  Quadru' 
mana  1  think  it  necessary  to  mention  the 
Ckeiromysptyiodacivius  or  Aye^Aye  of  Mada- 

SBscar.  Tiiis  singular  animal  seems  interme* 
iate  between  the  LemwrmcB  and  RoderUia.  It 
has  die  teeth  of  the  last,  but  all  the  other 
characters  of  the  first.  De  Blainyille  has 
riuddated  them  in  a  learned  paper,  published 
a  second  time  in  his  Osteograpiie,  and  he  has 
proved,  indeed,  that  by  the  general  form  of 
the  skull,  by  the  situation  of  ttie  firamen  occu 
piiaie  magnum,  and  of  the  lacrymd  opening,  by 
the  existence  of  an  intermediate  bone  in  the 
carpus,  by  the  length  of  the  calcaneum  and 
scaphoid  bone,  the  Cheiromyt  is  indeed  a  Le- 
raurine  animal.  But  we  want  a  more  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  its  organization  and 
with  the  form  and  number  of  its  teeth  in  early 
age,  before  it  will  be  possible  to  determine 
exactly,  where  this  very  rare  animal  ought  to 
be  placed. 

To  complete  my  anatomical  description  of 
the  Quadrumana  it  will  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  fossil  specimens  discovered  recently 
in  Europe,  India,  and  Brazil.  The  European 
specimen  consists  in  a  lower  jaw,  discovered 
near  Anch  in  a  soil  of  tertiary  formation.  It 
seems  to  be  of  a  Cercopithecus.  The  Indian 
specimen  was  found  in  tertiary  formation  of 
tne  mountainous  district  of  the  Himmalaya. 
It  is  a  fragment  of  a  lower  jaw,  having  some 
analoffy  with  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Entellus. 
The  third  specimen  is  American,  and  consists 
in  different  bones  of  fossil  Quadrumana,  which 
seem  to  be  of  a  Cebtts  much  larger  than  the 
modem  species. 
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RADIAL  AND  ULNAR  ARTERIES. 

(^Arteret  radiale  et  ulnmre  —  Speichcnpulsader 
und  EUenbogenpuUader,)  —  The  nomenclature 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  systemic  cir- 
culation is  based  upon  two  principles.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  these,  the  distinction  of 
appellation  is  grounded  upon  the  tubes  them- 
selves ;  their  different  ramifications  being 
designated  by  as  many  names,  which  usually 
more  or  less  connote  Uie  ultimate  destination 
of  the  vital  fluid  they  contain.  Where  this 
method  fails,  another  remains,  which,  though 
essentially  arbitrary,  is  vet  of  the  highest  im- 
portance :  a  method  which,  in  order  to  their 
stricter  contemplation  by  the  anatomist,  and 
their  more  accurate  recognition  by  the  sur- 
geon, isolates  different  lengths  of  one  and 
the  same  tube,  according  to  changes  in  its 
position  and  relations  with  respect  to  neigh- 
Ex>uring  parts. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  whose  anato. 
my  is  here  to  be  considered,  are  included  in 
the  first  of  these  categories  ;  beine  the 
branches  which  result  from  the  bifiircation  of 
the  artery  for  the  upper  extremity.  Com- 
mencing m  their  ordinary  distribution,  oppo- 
site and  anterior  to  the  elbow  joint,  they 
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continue  along  the  whole  front  of  the  forearm, 
each  in  tolerably  close  proximity  to  the  bone 
whose  name  it  bears.*  The  ulnar,  by  simply 
continuing  this  course,  arrives  at  the  hand, 
but  the  radial  previously  turns  round  the 
outer  side  of  the  wrist  to  reach  the  first  meta- 
carpal interval,  which  it  perforates.  Each 
now  takes  a  curved  course  in  the  palm ;  a 
curve,  whose  convexity  is  forwards,  whose 
situation — superficial  or  deep — follows  that 
of  the  artery  with  which  it  is  more  imme- 
diately continuous,  and  which,  completed  by 
a  branch  or  branches  firom  its  fellow,  forms 
that  from  the  ulnar  the  superficial,  that  from 
the  radial  the  deep,  palmar  arch. 

Since  either  of  these  arches  has  a  share 
from  both  vessels,  it  might  at  first  sight  be 
supposed  that  we  are  here  presented  with  a 
rare  peculiarity  in  the  uninterrupted  artery 
traceable  firom  the  radial  through  its  palmar 
arch  to  the  ulnar,  or  vice  versa.  But  their 
apparent  mutual  continuity  offers  no  difficulty 
to  the  exact  nominal  definition  of  each  vessel 
and,  obviously,  the  anastomosis  differs  from 
that  common  to  all  arteries  only  in  degree: 
viz.,  in  the  greater  freedom  of  communication 
which  is  the  consequence  of  the  larger  size  of 
the  branches  effecting  it. 

The  brachial  artery,  mclining  somewhat 
forwards  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  so  as 
to  gain  the  angle  of  flexion  of  the  limb,  lies  at 
its  termination  on  the  brachialis  anticus,  where 
this  muscle  becoming  tendinous,  covers  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  previously  to  its 
insertion  into  the  apex  of  the  rough  non- 
articular  surface  of  this  prominence.  Here  it 
divides. 

The  radial  artery,  lU  relations,  —  The 
radial  artery  begins  as  the  outer  of  the  two 
divaricating  branches,  and  ends  as  the  deep 
palmar  arch  :  in  this  course  it  offers  three 
chief  variations  of  regional  anatomy,  which 
will  require  a  separate  consideration.  The 
first  of  these  divisions  may  be  regarded  as 
terminating  at  the  lower  border  of  the  radius, 
the  second  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
first  metacarpal  space  m  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  the  third  at  the  point  where,  after  break- 
ing up  into  the  radialis  indicis,  magna  pollicis, 
and  pal  maris  profunda  vessels,  the  latter  of 
these,  lying  deeply  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
palm,  unites  with  the  communicating  branch 
from  the  ulnar  artery. 

(a.)  In  the  firearm,  the  artery  is  directed  at 
first  downwards  and  externally,  but  afterwards 
more  vertically,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  slight  curve, 
whose  convexity  is  upwards  and  outwards. 
It  thus  corresponds  for  a  very  short  distance 
—  say  one  third  of  an  inch  — to  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna,  and  lies  on  the  brachialis 
anticus  ;  but  in  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  its  length  it  is  related  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  radius,  and  is  situated  on  the 
muscles  which  immediately  cover  it.  Crossing 
the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 

*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  here,  as  in  all 
descriptions  of  this  part,  the  forearm  is  supposed  to 
be  supine,  and  hangmg  vertically  by  the  side  of  the 
trunk. 


as  this  sinks  to  its  insertion,  it  by  turns  comes 
into  contact  with  the  cellular  tissue  on  the 
supinator  radii  brevis,  and  lies  upon  the 
pronator  radii  teres,  as  this  passes  outwards 
to  its  insertion  ;  then  for  a  short  distance  the 
radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum 
sustains  it,  and  next  the  flexor  longus  pollicis; 
by  the  passage  of  whose  muscular  fibres  in- 
wards to  their  tendon,  it  is  left  opposed  to 
the  pronator  ouadratus,  but  scarcely  touching 
it  from  the  depth  at  which  this  muscle  is 
placed.  To  its  outer  side  is  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  and,  at  first  distantly,  afterwards  more 
closely,  the  supinator  radii  longus,  which 
maintains  the  relation  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  this  portion  of  the  vessel  :  in  this 
situation  is  also  found  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  which  descends  under  cover  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  muscle,  and  passes  away 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  towards  the 
back  of  the  wrist.  To  its  inner  side  are  suc- 
sessively,  the  pronator  radii  teres  in  about  the 
upper  half  or  the  region,  in  the  lower,  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  ;  and  be- 
neath this  for  a  very  short  distance,  that  of 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  The  coverings  of 
the  artery  are  merely  the  integuments  and 
fisiscia  of  the  forearm,  so  that  in  the  whole  of 
its  length  it  is  comparatively  superficial :  and 
the  ordinary  cellular  tissue  surrounds  the 
vessel,  while  two  vens  comites  accompany  ita 
course. 

It  may  considerably  facilitate  finding  the 
artery  in  the  living  subject,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  superficial  indices  of'^its  course :  and  from 
what  has  been  already  stated  it  may  be  gather- 
ed, that  in  the  upper  half  of  this  region  the 
vessel  is  situated  m  a  triangular  hollow,  whose 
base  is  the  brachialis  anticus  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  whose  outer  side  is  the  su- 
pinator longus,  and  whose  inner  side  is  the 
pronator  teres.  In  the  lower  portion  it  oc- 
cupies a  linear  and  comparatively  shallow  de- 
pression, between  two  tendons  whose  maivins 
the  fingers  readily  recognise  through  the  skin, 
viz.  that  of  the  supinator  longus  externally, 
the  flexor  carpi  raidialis  intemallv.  A  line; 
therefore,  from  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps 
tendon,  to  the  inferior  apex  of  the  triangle, 
indicates  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  first 
subdivision  of  its  course  ;  while  another  from 
this  point,  parallel  and  equidistant  to  the  two 
tendons  above  named,  marks  it  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  forearm. 

(b,)  In  the  wrist, — This  part  of  the  artery 
is  considerably  shorter  than  the  preceding 
being  scarcely  one  fifth  of  its  length  :  its  di- 
rection is  downwards  and  outwards  from  the 
front  of  the  forearm  to  the  back  and  lower 
part  of  the  wrist.  In  this  course,  the  vessel 
lies  on  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
wrist  joint,  and  at  its  termination  on  the  pos- 
terior ligament  of  the  same  articulation ;  and 
corresponds  to  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium 
bones  which  are  beneath  these.  It  is  covered 
by  skin  and  fascia,  and  at  first  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  surface,  becomes  to- 
wards its  termination  considerably  more  su- 
perficial.    In  its  course  it  is  crossed  obliquely 
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by  three  tendons:  in  the  first  instance  by 
two  of  these  placed  closely  side  b^  side,  the 
extensores  ossis  metacarpi  and  primi  internodii 
pollicis ;  but  b^  the  third,  the  extensor  se« 
cundi  internodii,  only  just  before  the  artery 
enters  the  palm :  so  that  between  these  two 
crossings,  tne  vessel  runs  obliquely  downward 
in  the  bottom  of  a  groove,  which  is  bounded 
on  each  side  by  these  tendons^  and  whose 
depth  is  greatly  increased  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  with  which  they  are  continuous.  It 
finally  leaves  the  back  of  the  hand,  by  passing 
between  the  processes  of  origin  of  the  abduc- 
tor indicis. 

(c.)  In  the  palm, — The  vessel  having  per- 
forated the  metacarpal  space,  is  situated  very 
deeply  in  the  palm  of  tne  hand,  beneath  the 
flexor  brevis  pollicis  and  the  diJOferent  struc- 
tures superficial  to  this  muscle  ;  namely,  the 
tendons  of  the  flexores  sublimis  and  profundus 
digitorum,  with  the  lurobricales  muscles,  the 
branches  of  the  median  nerve,  and,  above 
these,  the  palmar  fascia  and  integuments. 
Immediately  ^ving  off  its  magna  pollicis  and 
radialis  indicis  branches,  it  now  crosses  the 
palm  as  the  deep  palmar  arch^  or  *'palmaris 
profunda,"  which,  slightly  convex  forwards, 
lies  on  the  proximal  extremities  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  and  on  the  interossei  muscles 
between  them ;  being  directed  at  right  angles 
to  them  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  band, 
and  joined  in  the  fourth  metacarpal  space  bv 
the  communicating  branch  of  the  ulnar,  which 
completes  the  arterial  circle.  This  latter  part 
is  or  course  uncovered  by  flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis, and,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  com- 
municans  ulnse,  it  might  almost  be  considered 
as  covered  by  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

Branchei  of  the  rcuHal  artery, — Amid  very 
numerous  ramifications,  the  following  are 
those  whose  constancy  and  size  require  a 
separate  mention. 

(1.)  Arteria  radialii  recurreru. — This  large 
branch  is  given  off'fi'om  the  outer  side  of  the 
radial  trunk  almost  immediately  upon  its 
origin  from  the  brachial  artery,  and  whilst  it 
is  contained  in  the  triangular  hollow  before 
referred  to.  It  passes  at  first  downwards, 
then  outwards,  and  finally  upwards  ;  lying  on 
the  supinator  brevis  and  brachialis  anticus 
successively ;  and  then  occupying  the  groove 
between  the  biceps  and  supinator  radii  longus 
muscles,  but  overlapped  by  the  latter,  it  ter- 
minates in  the  arm  by  anastomosing  with  the 
superior  profunda,  which  descends  to  meet  it 
after  passing  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the 
triceps.  It  has  thus  a  curved  course,  the 
convexity  of  which  is  directed  downwards 
towards  the  wrist.  Its  branches  are  very 
numerous,  and  chiefly  supply  the  muscles 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  inosculating  with 
the  vessels  which  they  derive  from  other 
sources,  and  with  the  superior  profunda  as 
aforesaid.  ^ 

(2.)  Arteria  tuperfiaaUs  vokSy  which  usually 
comes  off'from  the  artery  just  as  it  leaves  the 
lower  border  of  the  radius  to  turn  around  the 
wrist;  and,  directed  almost  vertically  down- 
wards, proceeds  over  the  annular  ligament 


and  immediately  beneath  the  integuments, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  muscles  of  the  thenar 
eminence  ;  amongst  or  upon  which  it  passes, 
crossing  them  at  an  oblique  angle,  to  join  the 
termination  of  the  palmar  artery,  or,  m  other 
words,  to  complete  the  superficial  pahnar 
arch.  Liable  to  very  considerable  though  un- 
important deviations  in  its  exact  position, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  constant  is  that 
where  the  abductor  pollicis  lies  over  the  ves- 
sel, itself  placed  upon  the  flexor  brevis  and 
opponens  muscles.  Its  varieties  in  point  of 
size  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  other  arteries,  and  are  de- 
ferred to  them  ;  but  it  is  usually  a  very  small 
branch,  and,  quite  as  frequently  as  not,  ends 
in  these  muscles  without  any  direct  junction 
with  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

(3.)  Arteria  anterior  carpi  radialis.  —  This 
is  ordinarily  a  minute  branch  which  comes  ofl* 
from  the  radial,  either  very  close  to  the  pre- 
ceding, or  a  little  above  it.  It  runs  directly 
inwards  in  contact  with  the  anterior  ligament 
of  the  wrist  joint,  or  on  the  radius  at  a  level 
just  above  this  ;  to  join  with  a  similar  branch 
from  the  ulnar  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
wrist,  and  with  the  terminations  of  the  an- 
terior interosseous  artery.  It  supplies  the 
carpal  bones  and  the  articulation. 

(4.)  The  arteria  dorsalis  carpi  radialis,  or. 
posterior  carpal  branch,  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and  is  given  off*  from  the 
radial  at  a  lower  level,  generally  while  the 
artery  lies  in  the  deep  groove  formed  by  the 
tendons  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb.  Its 
course  is,  like  that  of  the  anterior  carpal,  di- 
rectly inwards  beneath  the  tendons  of  the. 
different  fingers;  and  like  it,  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  wrist,  it  terminates  by  uniting 
with  a  similar  branch  from  the  ulnar  artery, 
and  with  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  in- 
terosseous vessels.  Its  size  and  arched  shape 
are  usually  much  more  distinct  than  those 
of  the  anterior  carpal  vessels. 

Other  small  branches  are  given  off'from  the 
radial  immediately  previous  to  its  entering 
the  palm.  Thus  an  arteria  dorsalis  pollicis  is 
usually  present,  and  divides,  after  a  short 
course,  into  a  branch  for  each  side  of  the 
thumb;  and  there  generally  exists  a  similar 
twig  for  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger, 
either  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  radial 
artery,  or  from  the  ulnar  division  of  the  bir 
furcation  just  mentioned.  A  larger  branch 
runs  along  the  interosseous  muscle  in  the 
second  metacarpal  space,  to  divide  at  its  an- 
terior extremity  into  branches  for  the  opposed 
sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers.  The 
vessels  occupying  the  third  and  fourth  spaces, 
with  the  same  ultimate  distribution,  rarely 
arise  from  the  radial ;  more  usually  they  come 
from  the  posterior  carpal  arch,  and  sometimes 
from  the  previous  metacarpal  vessel,  or  from 
a  similar  ulnar  branch  lymg  in  the  fourth 
space.  All  these  metacarpal  branches  unite, 
at  the  superior  extremity  of  the  interosseous 
space,  with  the  deep  arch  by  means  of  its 
posterior  perforating  branches ;  and  at  its 
uiferior  termination,  with  the  digital  branches 
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from  the  more  superficial  arch  of  the  ulnar 
vessel.  Their  distribution  to  the  fingers  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  arteria  dorsalis  polh- 
cis. 

The  arteria  magna  teu  prmceps  poUicis  is  the 
first  branch  given  off  from  the  radial  in  the 
palm,  and,  as  its  name  intimates,  it  is  usually 
of  considerable  size.  From  the  point  of  its 
origin  it  runs  downwards  beneath  the  flexor 
brevis  poUicis  and  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus, 
lyinff  on  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb, 
untu  near  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint ; 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  occupies  each  border  of  the  phalanges, 
and  joins  that  opposite  in  the  ordinarv  manner 
beneath  the  sentient  cushion  which  mrms  the 
extremity  of  the  thumb. 

The  arteria  radialit  indicis — also  given  off 
beneath  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis,  runs  yet 
more  vertically  downwards  than  the  pre^ 
ceding,  beneath  that  muscle  and  the  adductor 
poUicis,  and  on  the  abductor  indicis  or  first 
dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  to  become  super- 
ficial at  their  lower  borders.  Here  it  gives 
off*  a  tolerably  large  communicating  branch  to 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  the  lunar  artery, 
and  from  this  point  it  passes  along  the  radial 
side  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone  and  index 
finger  to  its  extremity,  having  a  distribution 
in  all  respects  like  that  of  the  digital  branches 
of  the  palmar  arch ;  its  description  is  deferred 
to  them. 

From  the  arch  itself  are  given  off  few 
branches  of  any  size.  Those  which  proceed 
downwards,  lying  on  the  palmar  interossei, 
are  three  in  number,  one  for  each  space,  and 
anteriorly  they  end  by  inosculating  with  the 
digital  branches  fix>m  the  ulnar,  like  the  smaU 
twigs  already  referred  to  as  occupying  the 
same  interosseous  position  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand.  They  hkve  been  named  ''ante- 
rior interosseous  *'  branches.  The  remaining 
branches  of  the  radial  are  the  posterior  per- 
forating, three  twigs  which  perforate  the  supe"" 
rior  extremity  of  the  same  metacarpal  spaces, 
to  anastomose  on  the  back  of  the  hand  with 
the  posterior  carpal  and  metacarpal  branches. 

The  ulnar  artery, —  The  remaining  terminal 
branch  of  the  brachial  is  usually  much  larcer 
than  the  preceding,  viath  which  it  is  also 
contrasted  by  the  more  linear  direction  of  its 
course,  and  bv  its  situation  in  the  different 
regions  through  which  it  passes  ;  since  it  oc- 
cupies the  front  of  the  limb  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  termination,  and  is  placed 
less  superficially  in  the  forearm  than  m  the 
hand. 

Its  relations  in  the  Jorearm, —  In  this  part 
of  its  course  its  direction  is  nearly  straight, 
but  with  a  slight  convexity  inwards,  and  itt 
corresponds  to  the  ulna  in  its  whole  length,  i 
At  first  lying  on  the  brachiaUs  anticus,  by 
passing  downwards  and  rather  inwards,  it 
next  comes  into  contact  with  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum  which  covere  the  bone$ 
and  it  continues  to  lie  on  it  to  near  the 
annular  ligament.  Superficial  to  the  vessel 
are  the  skin  and  fascia  of  the  forearm,  together 
with  the  first  layer  of  the  muscles  which  oc- 


cupy this  situation,  or  die  flexors  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  inner  condyle ;  viz.,  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  lon- 
gus,  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  successively. 
It  is  overlapped  by  the  outer  head  and  border 
of  the  latter  muscle  during  about  two-thirds 
of  the  forearm,  being  only  uncovered  where 
it  becomes  tendinous ;  in  this  lower  part  the 
artery  Ues  external  to  this  tendon,  situated 
between  it  and  the  two  inner  tendons  of  the 
flexor  sublimis ;  structures  which  would  form 
a  very  easy  guide  to  its  locality  during  life. 
Although  thus  uncovered,  the  artery  is  by  no 
means  so  superficial  as  was  the  case  with  the 
radial  in  the  same  stage ;  having  in  fi-ont  of  it 
fasciae  of  great  strength,  and  being  placed  in 
a  deep  depression,  from  the  coming  forward 
of  the  tendon  of  the  ulnar  flexor  to  its  in- 
sertion in  the  pisiform  bone. 

The  median  nerve,  which  lay  to  its  inner 
side  on  the  brachialis  anticus,  crosses  the 
ulnar  artery  very  soon  after  the  origin  of  the 
latter,  the  point  of  decussation  exactly  cor- 
responding to  the  coronoid  origin  of  the  pro- 
nator radii  teres,  which  slip  of  muscle  lying 
over  the  vessel,  separates  the  two  structures. 
The  ulnar  nerve  at  its  inner  side  above,  where 
it  entere  the  forearm  between  the  condyle  and 
olecranon,  is  in  close  contact  with  it  in  the 
lower  half  of  this  region,  placed  somewhat 
superficially  and  to  its  inner  side.  The  or- 
dinary venae  comites  accompany  the  vessel. 

In  the  hand, — In  this  latter  part  of  its  couree 
the  artery  passes  over  the  annular  ligament  of 
the  wrist,  internal  both  to  the  pisiform  bone 
and  the  muscles  of  the  hypothenar  eminence ; 
and  next,  as  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  it 

E asses  transversely  through  tnis  part  of  the 
and,  crossing  superficially  to  the  flexor  ten- 
dons and  the  branches  of  the  median  nerve, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  point  to  which  we 
conducted  the  superfidaUs  volae,  and  the 
communicating  branch  sent  upwards  fi*om  the 
radialis  indicis;  a  point  nearly  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  prominent  ball  of  the  thumb. 
Though  placed  above  the  tendons  and  nerves 
the  artery,  however,  is  far  from  subcutaneous 
in  any  part  of  its  progress ;  for  while  on  the 
annumr  ligament,  fibres  from  the  insertion  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  into  the  pisiform  bone 
pass  outwards  over  its  sur&ce  to  join  that 
structure  external  to  the  vessel  lying  on  it ; 
a  Uttle  further  downwards,  the  palmaris  brevis, 
where  present,  is  also  directed  inwards  in 
front  of  it ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  its 
length,  the  strong  palmar  fascia  effectually 
shields  it  from  immediate  pressure.  The  ver- 
tical part  of  the  vessel  is  accompanied  by  the 
ulnar  nerve,  which  maintains  tne  relation  it 
had  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  and, 
inferiorly,  divides  into  its  digital  branches. 
The  arch,  like  that  of  the  radial  artery,  pre- 
viously described,  is  convex  downwards,  con- 
cave upwards;  but  it  is  obvious  that  its 
situation  is  considerably  inferior  to  it,  as  weU 
as  much  more  superficial.  A  transverse  Une 
across  either  the  middle  of  the  hand  or  the 
centre  of  the  metacarpus  would  tolerably 
indicate  its  position^  or  one  continued  across 
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the  palm  from  the  forcibly  extended  thumb 
flight  be  taken  as  a  more  accurate  guide  to 
this  part  of  the  vessel. 

Brandiet  of  the  ulnar  artery » — The  first 
branches  of  the  vessel  are  two,  which  usually 
come  oft  by  a  common  trunk,  but  are  nearly 
as  often  separate  at  their  origin.  They  are 
called  the  arteruB  recttrretUet  ulnaret  anterior 
et  posterior,  being  so  named  from  their  taking 
a  recurved  course  upwards  into  the  arm ;  the 
former  in  the  front  of  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and  the  latter  between  it  and 
the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna.  The  an- 
terior recurrent  passes  upwards  from  beneath 
the  flexor  muscles  which  cover  the  artery 
where  it  rises,  l^'ing  on  the  brachialis  anticus, 
and  correspondmg  to  the  elbow  joint  which 
it  partially  supplies ;  its  superior  termination 
inosculates  with  the  lowest  or  anastomotic 
branch  of  the  brachial.  The  posterior  re- 
current, having  at  first  similar  relations,  passes 
more  inwards  so  as  to  reach  the  above  in- 
terval, being  situated  beneath  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  and  meeting  the  ulnar  nerve  de- 
scending from  the  arm  between  the  two  heads 
of  this  muscle.  Here  it  breaks  up,  anasto- 
mosing freely  with  the  inferior  profunda  which 
has  hitherto  accompanied  the  nerve,  uniting 
also  by  small  branches  with  twigs  sent  down- 
wards from  the  superior  profunda  in  the 
substance  of  the  triceps,  and  giving  many 
branches  to  the  articulation  and  the  neigh- 
bouring muscles. 

The  next  considerable  branch  is  the  arteria 
interossea,  which  diverges  from  the  trunk  of 
the  vessel  a  little  below  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess, and  whilst  it  is  covered  by  the  flexor 
muscles.  Directed  downwards  from  its 
origin,  after  a  course  of  about  an  inch  in 
length,  it  reaches  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane in  the  upper  part  of  the  interval 
between  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  and  the 
flexor  profundus  digitorum,  and  here  it  bi- 
furcates into  two  branches.  One  of  these, 
the  anterior  interosseous,  continues  on  the 
firont  of  this  membrane,  lying  deeply  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  muscles  and  con- 
cealed by  them,  until,  arriving  at  the  pro- 
nator quadratus  which  lies  transversely  across 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna, 
it  passes  under  this  muscle.  At  its  inferior 
border  it  reappears,  though  much  diminished 
in  size,  and  now  situated  on  the  anterior 
ligament  of  the  wrist,  it  divides  into  many 
small  branches,  which  supply  the  articulation 
and  anastomose  with  the  anterior  carpal  twigs 
from  the  radial  and  ulnar  vessels.  In  this 
course,  the  branch  now  described  supplies 
the  muscle  on  each  side  of  it,  and  usually  it 
gives  off"  one  or  two  small  branches  which 
perforate  the  interosseous  membrane  beneath 
It  in  their  passage  backwards  to  the  posterior 
region  of  the  forearm.  One  of  these,  by  far 
the  largest  and  the  most  constant,  is  fre- 
quently named  as  '*  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  anterior  interosseous;'*  and  it  escapes 
to  the  back  of  the  forearm,  through  an  aper- 
ture which  exists  in  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, near  its  inferior  border,  and  about  an 
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inch  and  a  half  abov^  the  radio-ulnar  articu- 
lation. 

The  posterior  interosseous,  the  remaining 
division  of  the  artery*  leaves  the  front  of  the 
limb  by  passing  between  the  radius  and  ulna 
above  the  superior  border  of  the  interosseous 
membrane,  and  next  becomes  visible  in  the 
back  of  the  forearm,  between  the  inferior 
border  of  the  supinator  brevis  and  the  ex- 
tensor ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  In  the  re- 
mainder of  its  extent  it  lies  on  the  muscles 
which  arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of  this 
membrane,  and  beneath  the  more  superficial 
layer  of  extensors  and  supinators,  until  it 
arrives  at  the  wrist.  Here,  lying  on  the  pos- 
terior ligament  of  the  joint,  it  breaks  up  mto 
its  terminal  ramifications,  which  inosculate 
freely  with  the  posterior  carpal  arteries  of 
the  radial  and  ulnar,  and  with  the  perforating 
branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous  division. 

While  this  vessel  is  passing  between  the 
two  bones  above  the  ligament,  it  gives  ofl*  the 
recurrent  interosseous  branch,  which,  usually 
of  considerable  size,  perforates  the  lower  part 
of  the  supinator  radii  brevis  to  reach  the 
back  of  the  forearm.  Subsequently  it  is 
directed  upwards,  lying  on  this  muscle,  and 
beneath  the  anconeus,  until  it  attains  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm,  where  it  terminates  by 
anastomosing  with  a  large  branch  or  branches 
which  proceed  from  the  superior  profunda,  as 
it  turns  round  the  humerus,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps.  It 
supplies  the  muscles  between  which  it  ifi 
situated,  and  sends  a  branch  to  the  articula- 
tion of  the  elbow-joint. 

A  very  constant  branch,  though  usually  only 
of  small  size,  is  the  twig  from  the  ulnar  artery 
which  accompanies  the  median  nerve,  con- 
tinuing along  it  through  the  forearm  until 
gradually  lost  from  increasing  minuteness.  It 
IS  the  basis  of  an  important  variety  which 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Low  down  in  the  forearm,  the  ulnar  arter}' 
gives  off  a  branch  which  runs  along  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  metacarpus,  and  supplies  this  side 
of  the  little  finger  with  a  dorsal  twig.  Ac- 
companied by  a  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  it 
turns  backwards  from  the  vessel  just  above 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ulna,  beneath 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnans  tendon  ;  and  reaching 
the  inner  side  of  the  wrist,  continues  in  a 
direct  line  to  its  termination.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  carpal  arch,  and,  on  the 
metacarpus,  with  the  palmar  arch  of  the 
ulnar  artery. 

The  remaining  branches  of  the  ulnar  in  the 
forearm  are  two,  the  arteria  carpi  ulnaret 
anterior  et  posterior^  which  occupy  a  position 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  similar  branches 
from  the  radial  artery  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  limb.  Each  runs  transversely  outwards 
on  its  respective  surface  of  the  wrist  joint, 
and  unites  with  the  radial  branch,  and  from 
this  union,  (which,  in  the  case  of  the  posterior 
vessels,  is  a  **  carpal  arch  "  in  size  and  re- 
gularity of  arrangement)  branches  perforate 
the  ligaments  to  supply  the  articulations  and 
bones  of   the  carpus.      In  addition  to  the 
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opposite  vessel,  the  anterior  inosculates  with 
the  termination  of  the  anterior  interosseous 
and  with  small  branches  sent  upwards  from 
the  superficial  and  deep  palmar  arches :  while 
the  arch  formed  by  tlie  posterior  joins  the 
posterior  interosseous,  and  the  dorsal  branch 
of  the  anterior  interosseous ;  and  gives  off  a 
small  branch  which  occupies  each  of  the  two 
ulnar  metacarpal  spaces  on  the  back  of  the 
hand. 

The  communicant  ultue  is  a  branch  of  large 
size,  which  passes  away  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  ulnar  vessel  at  about  tne  lower 
border  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  disappears 
by  sinking  between  the  abductor  and  opponens 
minimi  digiti,  to  join,  deeply  in  the  palm,  with 
the  ulnar  extremity  of  the  palmaris  profunda 
or  palmar  arch  of  the  radial,  to  which  it 
usually  approximates  in  size.  It  gives  small 
branches  to  the  muscles  while  passing  between 
them. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  digital  arteries 
are  the  only  branches  of  the  vessel  which 
attain  any  size :  there  are  four  of  these,  the 
first  supplying  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little 
finger,  and  the  remaining  three  corresponding 
each  to  the  opposed  sides  of  two  fingers :  the 
most  external  being  between  the  middle  one 
and  the  index.  They  occupy  a  situation  super- 
ficial to  the  nerves  and  tendons,  and  contmue 
forwards,  each  as  a  single  branch,  until  they 
reach  to  the  clefls  of  the  fingers ;  lying  in  in- 
tervals between  the  commencing  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  and  limited  in  front  by  the  trans- 
verse ligament  of  the  fingers,  and  behind  by  the 
strong  ligament  on  the  heads  of  the  metacar- 
pal bones.  In  this  space  lies  also  the  similar 
digital  branch  of  the  median  nerve,  but  beneath 
the  artery,  and  at  its  inferior  termination, 
each  bifurcates  into  branches  for  the  neigh- 
bouring side  of  the  fingers  which  bound  uie 
cleft.  Here  the  vessels  are  crossed  by  the 
nerves,  and  in  the  remainder  of  their  length, 
are  situated  along  the  border  of  the  finger,  to 
its  termination,  the  nerve  being  anterior.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  finger,  the  branch  of  each 
side  gives  off  a  twig  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  nail,  and  the  remainder  immediately  uniting 
in  an  arch  with  the  similar  branch  of  the  op- 
posite side,  breaks  up  into  a  network,  whose 
meshes  thus  form  a  highly  vascular  subtra^ 
tum  to  the  sensitive  papillary  surface  which 
especially  occupies  this  part.  In  its  course 
along  the  finger,  beside  many  smaller  branches, 
each  digital  artery  gives  off  a  transverse  branch 
)ust  above  the  several  phalangeal  articulations  ; 
which,  by  joining  with  its  fellow,  forms  an 
arch  whence  proceed  the  smaller  vessels  to  the 
joint. 

Varietiet  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  — 
The  size  of  these  vessels,  together  with  the 
comparative  exposure  to  mechanical  injury 
which  their  situation  involves,  renders  an 
exact  knowledge  of  their  distribution  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  surgery  of  the  upper 
extremity  ;  and  the  same  causes  also  require 
that  the  more  important  varietieF,  which  con- 
stitute so  large  a  per  centage  of  their  actual 
numbers,    should  at  least  experience  some 


consideration.  In  sketching  out  a  few  of  these 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  acknowledging  great 
obligations  to  Mr.  Quain's  recent  work,  **  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,"  in  which  the  number 
of  subjects,  which  serve  as  the  groundwork  of 
the  ^estimates,  the  evident  care  with  which 
they  have  been  examined,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  illustrations,  leave  little  to  be  wished  for. 

Varietiet  of  origin.  —  Rarely  does  either  of 
the  two  vessels  arise  from  toe  brachial  at  a 
point  lower  than  the  ordinary  situation  op- 
posite the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna:  a 
nigher  division  of  this  artery,  or  as  it  is  called, 
a  **  high  origin"  of  one  of  these  its  branches, 
is,  on  tlie  contrary,  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in 
the  majority  of  these  cases,  there  is  no  lateral 
correspondence  of  the  variety,  —  in  the  op- 
posite limb  the  distribution  is  the  usual  one. 

The  most  frequent  of  the  two  is  the  high 
origin  of  the  radial,  which  may  come  off  from 
the  axillary,  or  from  the  brachial  artery  in  any 
part  of  its  course.  In  this  case,  the  remaining 
trunk,  although  directly  continuous  with  the 
ulnar  artery,  and  lacking  the  usual  means 
of  distinction  from  it,  bears  yet  the  name  of 
brachial,  since  it  generally  possesses  the  ordi- 
nary relations  and  distnbution  of  the  latter 
vessel.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  radial 
passes  down  the  arm  from  the  place  where  it 
IS  given  off,  generally  lying  rather  close  to  the 
brachial,  and  on  its  outer  side,  until  it  reaches 
the  forearm ;  subsequently  it  preserves  its  usual 
an'angement  and  termination.  But  though, 
for  the  most  part,  its  course  is  thus  only 
altered  by  the  possession  of  an  additional  por- 
tion in  the  upper  arm,  this  irregularity  is  some- 
times associated  with  another  which  concerns 
its  course,  viz.,  a  position  of  the  artery  super- 
ficial to  the  fascia ;  and  here  it  would  often 
have  a  close  juxtaposition  to  the^median  basilic 
vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  which  careless- 
ness in  venssection  might  render  dangerous 
or  even  fatal.  A  similar  deviation  may  obtain 
in  the  remainder  of  its  course,  placing  it  super- 
ficially to  the  supinator  radii  longus,  instead 
of  beneath  its  overlapping  inner  border;  or 
causing  it  to  cross  over  the  extensor  tendons 
at  the  wrist  instead  of  under  them.  The 
latter  variety  is  frequently  associated  with 
another  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  vessel, 
which,  after  giving  off  the  superficialis  volae 
at  a  point  much  higher  than  usual,  immedi- 
ately turns  round  the  outer  border  of  the 
forearm,  so  as  to  leave  this  small  branch 
alone  occupying  its  ordinary  position  at  the 
wrist  Other  deviations  are  comparatively 
rare:  —  thus  occasionally  the  vessel  enters  the 
palm  in  the  second  instead  of  the  first  inter- 
os^cous  space. 

Variations  in  its  dittribuiion  ap[)ear  chiefly 
dependent  on  its  relative  size.  It  smaller  than 
usual,  a  kind  of  enlarged  communicans  ulnas 
reinforces  its  deep  palmar  arch,  or  gives  off  its 
radialis  indicis  and  magna  pollicis  branches: 
or  the  compensative  stream  may  arrive  by 
another  channel,  viz.,  a  dilated  anterior  inter- 
osseous to  join  the  artery  as  it  turns  round 
the  wrist;  or  by  a  large  posterior  branch  of 
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the  same  vessel  which  meets  it  just  before 
entering  the  metacarpal  interspace.  Where, 
as  b  bv  no  means  infrequent,  the  radial  is 
larger  than  ordinary,  its  increased  size  is  prin- 
ci]^ly  expended  in  supplying,  through  a  large 
superfidalis  volae  artery*,  one  or  more  of  the 
outer  digital  branches  which  usually  come 
from  the  superficial  palmar  arch :  or,  by  means 
of  a  dorsal  metacarpal  of  unusual  magnitude, 
digital  branches  to  the  opposed  sides  of  the 
index  and  middle  fingers. 

The  high  origin  of  tiie  ulnar  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  radial  in  another  respect  beside 
that  of  its  lesser  frequency,  since  it  is  almost 
always  conjoined  with  an  important  difference 
in  the  situation  of  the  vessel  in  the  forearm, 
which  lies  superficial  to  the  flexors  ordinarily 
covering  it,  and  immediately  beneath  the 
fascia: — sometimes  it  is  even  sub-cutaneous. 
Its  cottrse  is  also  somewhat  affected  by  this 
origin,  the  vessel  approaching  the  inner  side 
of  the  forearm  at  a  nigher  point  than  usual : 
in  other  cases,  however,  it  possesses  almost  a 
median  position  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  region,  and  only  turns  inwards  to  its 
ordinary  distribution  near  the  wrist. 

In  sizcy  the  ulnar  artery  is  more  frequently 
diminbhed  than  increased  by  variations.  The 
decrease  is  compensated  sometimes  by  a  radial 
vessel  supplying  one  or  more  of  its  digital 
branches  or  contributing  to  its  palmar  arch  : 
at  others,  its  long  branch  which  accompanies 
the  median  nerve  is  enlarged  to  a  vessel  of 
considerable  size,  which  similarly  assists  it  -, 
while,  in  a  few  instances,  the  dilated  anterior 
interosseous  has  an  analogous  termination. 

The  origin  of  the  interosseous  artery  is 
subject  to  some  variation,  being  liable  to  occur 
as  a  divarication  from  the  radial  or  brachial, 
or  though  rarely  —  from  the  axillary  :  its  en- 
largement aids  a  deficient  radial  or  ulnar 
vessel,  just  as  its  diminutive  size  is  supplied 
by  them. 
'  The  branch  with  the  median  nerve  enlarged 
to  a  "  median  **  artery,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  it  passes  under  the  annular  ligament 
as  it  enters  the  hand,  and  may  reinforce  the 
deficient  radial  or  ulnar ;  bnt  most  frequently 
the  latter  of  the  two,  by  joining  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch. 

Finally,  as  to  the  varieties  in  the  hand,  the 
mode  in  which  a  diminished  superficial  palmar 
arch  is  obviated,  has  already  been  described ; 
and  an  unusually  small  deep  arch  is  compen- 
sated by  the  ulnar  communicating,  which  is 
generally  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  radial 
contribution.  For  individually  smaller  digital 
branches  are  substituted  enlarged  dorsal  meta- 
carpal ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  magna  poUicis 
the  superficial  palmar  arch,  the  superficialis 
vote,  or  the  median  artery,  may  either  of  them 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  attempt  a  generaliza- 
tion of  these  special  variations;  m  order  to  this, 
let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  ordinary 

*  Such  a  vessel,  occupying  from  a  hij^h  origin  the 
place  of  the  artery,  but  more  superficisJ  than  it,  has 
on  this  account  been  mistaken  for  a  "  hard  "  pulse, 
and  the  patient  depleted  accorduigly. 


anatomy  of  the  vessels  of  the  forearm  and  hand 
considering  them  as  a  whole.  Such  a  view  * 
assisted  somewhat,  it  must  be  confessed,  by 
our  knowledge  of  these  varieties,  would  dis- 
cover in  the  forearm  five  longitudinal  trunks, 
all  possessing  some  feature,  whether  of  size, 
length,  or  constancy,  which  especially  recom- 
mends them  to  our  notice.  They  are  the 
radial,  ulnar,  and  anterior  interosseous  vessels, 
together  with  the  posterior  branch  of  this  lat- 
ter, and  the  branch  with  the  median  nerve. 
The  anastomosis  and  distribution  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  most  of  these,  forms  around  the 
wrist  an  arterial  circle  which  is  nmch  more 
pronounced  posteriorly.*  In  the  hand,  two 
arches  which  are  continuations  of  the  larger 
vessels  occupy  its  surface  of  flexion,  at  diffe- 
rent heights  and  depths ;  defended  from  the 
pressure  inseparable  from  prehension  by  a 
strong  fiascia,  whose  protective  effect  is  aided 
during  flexion  by  a  tightening  muscle.  They 
join  by  anastomosis  with  the  extremities  of  the 
longitudinal  vessels,  or  the  imperfect  anterior 
carpal  arch.  Three  branches  run  lengthwise 
in  most  of  the  metacarpal  interspaces ;  one  on 
the  dorsum  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
carpal  circlet,  two  at  different  depths  in  the 
palm  from  these  arches ;  the  dorsal  and  deeper 
palmar  uniting  at  the  superior  extremities  of 
those  intervals,  and  all  three  inosculating  at 
their  inferior  terminations  near  the  clefts  of 
the  fingers. 

All  the  varieties  above  mentioned  would  be 
referrible  to  the  increased  development  either 
of  one  of  these  longitudinal  branches,  or  oi 
some  portion  of  this  complete  and  large  anas- 
tomosis. The  several  varieties  are,  in  fact,  an 
exaggeration  by  turns  of  a  different  vessel ; 
which  in  its  course  towards  distribution  may 
return  its  contents  to  the  ordinary  channel  by 
any  one  of  these  series  of  inosculations  ;  whe- 
ther it  be  the  superficial  or  deep  arch,  the 
posterior  carpal  arch,  or  finally,  the  superior 
or  inferior  extremity  of  the  aforesaid  interos- 
seous spaces. 

Thus  from  these  vessels  alone  might  be  de- 
duced the  law,  of  which  the  origin  of  the  ob- 
turator from  the  epigastric,  or  the  sublingual 
from  the  facial,  are  familiar  and  important  in- 
stances; viz.  that  varieties  of  arteries  occur 
as  the  exaggerations  of  an  ordinary  anasto- 
mosis f  :  while  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the 
deviations  are  compensative  in  the  strictest 
sense  ;  t.  e,  that  the  amount  of  blood  entering 
the  limb  is  no  ways  affected,  for  that  an  in- 


•  Unless  we  considered  tlic  deep  palmar  arch 
as  the  anterior  half  of  the  carpal  ring,  a  view  which 
the  comparative  infrequency  of  the  minute  "  ante- 
rior carpal  arch  "  would  almost  allow  of. 

t  It  may  be  urged  against  such  a  generalization, 
**  that  it  would  scarcely  include  the  varieties  of  those 
vessels  which  immediately  spring  from  the  heart  or 
aorta:  smce  anatomy  shows  the  amount  of  thdr 
ordinarv  anastomosis,  and  the  number,  size,  and 
regulanty  of  the  vessels  effecting  it,  to  be  utterly 
« disproportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  these  vari- 
ations." But  a  reference  to  the  aorta  and  branchial 
arches,  from  which  they  are  developed  in  the  foetus, 
would  again  include  them  in  the  category  of  dilated 
inosculations. 
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crease  of  one  is  a  diminution  of  some  other 
•vessel  —  or  vice  versa. 

The  directness  of  these  inosculations,  and 
the  frequency  of  these  resulting  irregularities 
together  exert  an  important  influence  on  sur- 
gical practice,  which  ma^  be  regarded  in  three 
points  of  view.  Firstly,  it  necessitates  unusual 
care  in  the  ordinary  operations ;  since  we  may 
open  an  artery  of  dangerous  size,  where  we 
least  expect  it.  Secondly,  it  renders  opera- 
tions undertaken  on  the  vessels  themselves 
liable  to  immediate  non-success;  for  we 
may  find  only  a  twig  where  we  expect  an 
artery  of  influential  magnitude.  Thirdly,  it 
may  also  cause  their  mediate  failure;  the 
width  and  number  of  the  anastomosing  chan> 
nels  rendering  deligation  of  a  trunk  useless,  by 
fillinff  it  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  below 
the  ligature.  Fortunately,  however,  the  same 
position  that  renders  them  more  liable  to  in- 
jury affords  somewhat  of  a  substitute  for  the 
operation  by  also  exposing  them  more  directly 
to  external  pressure. 

7%^  diteiues  and  injunes  of  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries  scarcely  offer  peculiarities  suffi- 
cient to  demand  a  special  notice. 

Aneurism  as  the  result  of  disease,  an  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence  in  the  brachial  artery, 
would  appear  to  be  here  still  more  infrequent ; 
and  this  remarkable  immunity  as  compared 
with  the  lower  extremity  has  been  diff*erently 
ascribed  to  a  supposed  greater  vitality  of  the 
vessels  nearer  the  heart,  or  with  better  reason 
to  the  less  exposure  of  the  arm  to  strains  or 
shocks.  Even  this  explanation,  however,  has 
^o  much  imperfection  about  i^  that  it  seems 
better  to  avoid  theorising  on  the  subject  until 
more  is  known  both  of  the  physical  relations 
of  the  different  tubes  to  their  central  eneine, 
and  of  the  difl^erences  in  the  nature  aud  ra- 
pidity of  the  nutrition  of  their  coats,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  exist. 

False  aneurism  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
their  course  as  the  result  of  puncture  or  inci- 
sion of  their  coats;  the  sac  of  the  tumour  being 
formed  by  the  nearest  investing  fascia,  and 
lined  by  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  neighbour- 
hood condensed  by  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tents. These  consist  of  blood,  which  is  usually 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  has  experienced 
more  or  less  coagulation  subsequently  to  its 
discharge  from  the  opening  of  the  artery  which 
occupies  some  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cavity.  But  neither  in  these  points,  nor  in 
the  treatment  usually  adopted  is  there  any- 
thing which  requires  particular  specification. 

T%e  disease  of  the  arterial  system  generally, 
which  constitutes  so  frequent  and  important  a 
part  of  the  series  of  chanj^s  included  in  the 
term  **  old  age,"  of  course  includes  these  ves- 
sels. Ossification  of  the  radial  artery  is  by  no 
means  rare,  although  in  this  extremity  it  is 
very  unusual  to  find  it  occluding  the  tubes 
or  leadine  to  senile  gangrene.  Here,  from  the 
superfici^n  position  of  this  vessel,  it  is  oden  a 
valuable  index  by  which  an  insight  is  afforded 
into  the  condition  of  other  and  more  important 
arteries.  In  this  latter  stage  of  the  change  the 
vessel  is  rather  larger  than  normal,  very  hard. 


thick,  and  tortuous  :  while  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  communicated  to  it  by  its  contents,  and 
tending  to  efface  these  abnormal  curves,  often 
almost  lifts  it  from  its  situation  at  each  stroke. 
In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  affection  it  is  much 
less  easily  recognised,  but  even  here  the  tactus 
eruditus  may  sometimes  appreciate  the  change ; 
and  though  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  translate 
the  sensation  into  words,  such  a  pulse  might 
be  paradoxically  described  as  being  at  the 
same  time  hard  to  the  touchy  &nd  comparatively 
soft  and  yielding  to  the  pressure,  while  its 
beats  are  associated  with  unusually  little  ex- 
pansion, though  they  strike  the  fingers  with 
more  force. 

(William  Brinton). 

RADIO-ULNAR    ARTICULATIONS. 

{Articulations  radio^naires — Verbmdungen  des 
EUenbogenbeins  mil  der  iS5p<?*cAtf.)— Wherever 
the  anterior  extremity  is  modified  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  of  prehension,  one  chief  part  of 
the  provision  for  greater  freedom  and  fadlity 
of  movement  occurs  as  the  correlative  modifi- 
cation, not  only  of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, but  also  of  the  articulations  which  mutu- 
ally connect  them  at  their  upper  and  lower 
extremities.  In  man,  in  whom  the  arm,  losing 
its  locomotive,  attains  its  most  complete  pre- 
hensile development,  the  radius  enjoys  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  motion  around  the  ulna 
by  means  of  these  joints.  And  by  the  alternate 
preponderance  of  either  of  the  two  bones  in 
the  wrist  and  elbow  joints  which  are  situated 
at  their  opposite  extremities,  this  mobility  of 
the  radius  is  increased,  while  the  freedom 
of  movement  -predicable  of  it  becomes  ex- 
tended to  the  nand  which  occupies  its  distal 
termination  :  and  thus  the  rotatory  movement 
which  is  gradually  superadded  to  the  ordinary 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  limb  finally 
reaches  its  maximum. 

In  each  of  these  articulations  we  shall 
separately  describe,  1.  Its  anatomical  consti- 
tuents— the  several  structures  which  serve  to 
allow  of,  or  to  limit,  motion.  2.  The  result 
of  their  functions — the  movements  of  the 
joint. 

(1.)  The  upper  radio-ulnar  articulation — 
whose  elements  are  the  head  of  the  radius,  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  the  annular 
ligament,  and  a  synovial  membrane. 

T7te  round  head  of  the  radius — represents  in 
shape  the  upper  part  of  a  cylinder,  or  rather  a 
honzontal  segment  of  an  inverted  cone,  which 
becomes  continuous  below  with  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  by  means  of  a  constricted  neck.  It 
thus  offers  two  articular  surfaces :  one,  a  shal- 
low cup-shaped  cavity  which  plays  on  the 
radial  tuberosity  of  the  humerus :  another,  the 
side  of  the  cylinder,  which  has  a  linear  mea- 
surement of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  its 
deepest  part,  where  it  corresponds  to  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  ends  below 
in  a  prominent  margin ;  ebewhere  it  is  nar- 
rower ;  and  subsides  more  gradually  into  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  These  two  smooth  surfaces 
merge  into  each  other  at  the  angle  where  the 
base  and  circumference  of  the  cylinder  meet. 
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but  it  is  to  the  latter  only  that  our  attention 
is  at  present  directed. 

"jHie  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  idna —  b  a  depres- 
sion situated  on  the  outer  side  of  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, and,  in  respect  of  its  position,  it 
niigfat  be  expressed  as  an  articular  nicet  seated 
on  the  external  margin  of  the  coronoid  process. 
In  shape  it  is  somewhat  quadrilateral ;  and  is 
concave  in  both  directions,  but  most  so  in  the 
anterio-posterior,  which  corresponds  to  the 
convexity  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  is 
also  much  the  longest  surface  of  the  two. 
With  trifling  individual  variations,  it  usually 
fiMTtns  about  the  fourth  of  a  circle.  Superiorly, 
it  is  separated  from  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity 
by  a  smooth  elevation  directed  from  before 
backwards:  anteriorly,  inferiorlv,  and  pos- 
teriorly, the  border  of  this  articular  surface 
overhangs  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
the  concave  upper  part  of  its  anterior  surface, 
and  its  posterior  surface  respectively.  The 
junction  of  the  two  latter  tides  of  its  margin 
is  marked  by  a  strong  ridge,  which  commences 
the  external  border  of  the  bone:  and,  fre- 
quently the  antero-inferior  angle  gives  off  a 
similar  prominence  ;  which,  afler  a  short 
course  oownwards,  converges  to  join  the 
preceding. 

Articular  cartilage  covers  these  surfaces  of 
the  radius  and  ulna. 

T%e  annular  or  orbicular  ligament — is  the 
next  constituent,  and  is  a  strong  and  some- 
what cord -like  band  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
which  completes  the  remaining  three -fourths 
of  the  articular  circle  lefl  unaccounted  for  by 
bone.  Its  width  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch, 
its  direction  is  horizontal  like  that  of  the  sig- 
moid cavity.  It  arises  behind  from  the  poste- 
rior margin  of  this  surface,  and  partly  from  its 
inferior  border,  uniting  beyond  these  with  the 
periosteum  covermg  the  surfaces  of  bone  over- 
hung by  them.  In  front,  it  is  inserted  into 
the  anterior  margin  in  a  similar  manner. 
Above,  it  receives  and  is  continuous  with  the 
anterior  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint;  far- 
ther outward,  it  is  also  joined  by  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  same  articulation.  Its 
lower  border  is  free  around  the  neck  of  the 
radius. 

7^  synovial  membrane  is  a  process  sent  off 
from  thfl^  which  lines  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  dbow  joint.  A  cul-de-sac  passes  down- 
wards into  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  extending 
to  its  inferior  extremity,  but  around  the  neck 
of  the  radius,  and  between  it  and  the  orbicular 
ligament,  the  remainder  of  this  circular  pouch 
has  a  diminished  vertical  extent ;  sufficient, 
however,  to  alk)w  it  to  pass  under  the  or- 
bicular ligament,  and  appear  from  beneath  its 
lower  border. 

The  movement  of  the  head  of  the  radius  at 
this  articulation  is  one  of  simple  rotation 
around  its  own  axis  ;  since  the  articular  sur- 
faces in  contact  with  it  together  form  a  circle, 
in  which  its  only  movement  can  be  a  revo- 
lution. And,  as  above  stated,  about  three- 
fourths  of  this  circle  is  formed  by  ligament ; 
the  remainder  by  bone.  But  in  addition  to 
this  chief  provision  for  the  limitation  and  di- 


rection of  motion,  the  convex  radial  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus  forms  a  kind  of  pivot,  which 
is  received  into  the  cavity  which  occupies  the 
upper  surface  of  the  raidius,  and,  no  doubt, 
steadies  and  assists  the  movement  by  tending 
still  more  to  define  the  axis  of  this  part  of  the 
bone.  The  articulation  of  the  atlas  with  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  offers  many 
analogies  to  this  of  the  radius  and  ulna  both 
in  the  structure  of  the  joint  and  in  the  re- 
sulting movements. 

(2.)  77ie  lower  radio^kiar  articulation — is, 
in  many  respects,  the  reverse  of  the  preceding ; 
since  instead  of  presenting  a  cylindrical  ex- 
tremity of  the  radius  revolving  within  a  con- 
cave &cet  of  the  ulna,  the  latter  bone  itself 
offers  a  rounded  termination,  on  and  around 
the  outer  side  of  which  the  radius  plays  by  a 
concave  articular  surface.  The  constituents  of 
the  joint  are,  the  surfaces  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
just  alluded  to ;  a  fibro-cartilage  which,  with  a 
kind  of  imperfect  ligamentous  capsule,  forms 
the  means  of  union  of  the  bones  ;  and  a  syno- 
vial membrane  interposed  between  their  ar- 
ticular surfaces. 

The  knoer  extremity  of  the  radius  —  ap- 
proaches somewhat  to  the  form  called  by 
geometricians  a  parallelopiped.  Its  largest  sur- 
faces are  the  anterior  and  the  posterior :  the 
upper  is  joined  and  surmounted  by  the  shaft 
of  the  bone,  and  the  lower  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  wrist  joint.  The  outer  side 
is  occupied  by  the  tendons  of  the  muscles 
which  extend  the  thumb :  and  the  inner, 
which  looks  slightly  upwards,  articulates  with 
the  ulna. 

This  surface  is  quadrilateral,  and  of  these 
the  two  antero-posterior  sides  are  much  the 
longest.  The  upper  is  nearly  straight,  the 
lower  somewhat  concave  downwards  to  adapt 
it  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  radio-carpal 
articulation  ;  and  they  slightly  diverge  behind 
so  as  to  make  the  posterior  vertical  border 
almost  twice  as  deep  as  the  corresponding 
anterior  side.  The  articular  surface  itself  is 
concave  from  before  backwards,  taking  a  curve 
whose  extent  is  about  one  fifth  of  a  circle. 

The  lower  end  or  head  of  the  ulna — is  of 
even  smaller  size  than  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  radius  which  was  previously  described  ; 
a  condition  which  is  in  conformity  with  its 
slight  share  in  the  wrist  joint.  The  base  of 
this  cylindrical  head  has  a  smooth  surface 
and  is  almost  circular  in  shape;  internally 
it  offers  a  depression  bounded  by  the  pro- 
minent styloid  process  extending  vertically 
downwards;  externally,  a  margin  defines  its 
separation  from  the  articular  facet  which  oc- 
cupies the  outer  part  of  the  cylinder. 

This  convex  surface  is  usually  a  little  longer 
in  the  horizontal  direction  than  the  corre- 
sponding radial  concavity,  forming  about  a 
fourth  of  a  circle ;  but  in  all  other  respects  it 
is,  as  it  were,  moulded  to  it.  Above,  its 
margin  projects  beyond  the  constricted  shaft. 
A  layer  of  articular  cartilage  covers  both 
these  surfaces.  Ligamentous  fibres  in  sparing 
quantities,  and  with  no  very  definite  direction, 
unite  the  upper,  anterior,  and  posterior  borders 
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of  these  articular  facets  so  as  to  result  in  a 
species  of  capsule. 

Hie  triangular  fUfro-cartilage  is  broueht  into 
view  by  removing  the  preceding  ligament 
after  laying  open  the  wnst  joint,  and  sepa^ 
rating  the  two  bones.  Arising  by  a  broad 
base  from  the  sharp  margin  which  sq>arates 
the  ulnar  and  carpal  articulating  surfaces  of 
the  radius,  it  passes  inwards  beneath  the  head 
of  the  ulna  with  continually  diminishing 
width,  until  finally  its  apex  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  this  bone. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  course  it  is 
nearly  flat,  though  rather  thicker  at  the 
margms  than  towards  the  middle  ;  indeed,  it 
18  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  a  *'  perfora- 
tion **  or  deficiency  in  this  part — but  towards 
its  apex  its  thickness  is  so  much  increased  as 
to  give  it  almost  a  cord-like  form  where  it 
joins  the  ulna.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
fibro-cartilages,  and  like  most  of  these,  the 
proportions  in  which  its  component  tissues 
are  mixed  vary  greatly  in  different  parts: 
thus  the  centre  consists  chiefly  of  cartilage, 
while  towards  its  periphery  it  is  almost  purely 
ligamentous.  Its  lower  surface  is  covered  by 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  carpal  articu- 
lation, and  is  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cuneiform  bone.  Above,  it  corresponds 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  and  the 
structure  itself  is  the  medium  by  which  that 
bone  takes  its  limited  share  in  the  wnst  joint. 
Its  borders,  lookine  forwards  and  backwards, 
are  united  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ligaments  of  this  articulation. 

T%f  synovial  membrane,  '* saccifirmit**  as  it 
is  usually  called,  is  large  and  loose,  and  is  not 
only  interposed  between  the  radial  and  ulnar 
surfaces,  but  is  also  continued  inwards  beneath 
the  extremity  of  the  ulna,  so  as  to  cover  it 
and  the  contiguous  upper  surface  of  the  trian- 
gular fibro-cartilage.  In  passing  from  one  of 
these  apposed  surfaces  to  the  other,  it  lines, 
for  a  very  short  distance,  the  capsule  and  the 
two  ligaments  of  the  wrist  joint  which  unite 
them. 

The  movement  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  above 
description,  where  the  shape  of  the  articular 
surfaces  and  the  attachments  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  alike  indicate  a  rotatory  movement 
of  this  bone  around  the  ulna ;  since  there  is 
an  almost  complete  correspondence  between 
the  apex  of  the  ligament  and  the  centre  of 
that  circle  of  which  these  articular  surfaces 
would  form  a  part. 

But  although  the  motion  at  either  of  these 
articulations  is  thus  no  very  difficult  deduction 
from  their  anatomy,  the  mutual  consistency 
of  the  two,  or  the  movement  of  the  radius  as 
a  whole,  seems  to  have  been  much  less  un- 
derstood. The  somewhat  obscure  language 
in  which  this  has  been  described  would  allow 
us  to  imagine  that  a  kind  of  rotation  of  this 
bone  on  its  axis  was  supposed  to  result  as 
the  balance  of  the  movements  which  obtain  at 
the  several  joints.  These  anomalies  and  in- 
consistencies have  been  cleared  up  by  Mr. 
Ward,  in  his  very  able  work  on  Osteology; 


in  which  he  points  out  that  the  axes  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  radius  above,  and  that 
of  the  head  of  the  ulna  below  (the  evident 
centres  of  rotation  in  each  case)  are  con- 
tinuations of  each  other,  and  form  different 
portions  of  one  and  the  same  line,  which  is 
thus  the  real  axis  of  the  whole  bone  in  its 
motions.  In  other  words,  the  axis  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  radius,  prolonged  down- 
wards, would  fall  upon  a  point  in  the  lower 
surface  of  the  ulna,  the  centre  of  the  circle 
whereof  the  sigmoid  cavity  is  a  part.  And 
this,  he  urges,  will  alone  explain  how  the 
partial  rotation  of  the  bone  is  altogether  in- 
dependent of  any  antero-posterior  movement 
of  its  head,  and  occurs  ^  without  disturbance 
to  the  parallelism  of  the  superior  joint." 

Thus  we  might  imagine  the  articulations  of 
the  forearm  to  be  the  immediate  consequence 
of  two  chief  necessities  of  movement ;  one  of 
flexion  and  extension  of  this  segment  of  the 
limb,  another  of  alteration  of  aspect  of  the 
terminal  segment  or  hand ;  the  latter  can 
scarcely  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way 
than  by  semirotation.  The  conditions  ot 
powerful  flexion  and  extension  are,  on  the 
contrary,  best  suited  by  a  more  or  less  gingly- 
moid  joint  at  each  extremity;  and  the  shape  of 
the  interlocking  surfaces  which  forms  the  chief 
security  of  such  an  articulation,  would  render 
it  insusceptible  of  this  partial  rotation.  These 
requirements,  incompatible  of  fulfilment  by  one 
bone,  are  met  by  the  addition  of  another,  to 
which  the  hand  is  attached.  And  now  a  new 
necessity  arises;  for  the  superadded  lever 
must  be  associated  with  the  pillar  previously 
existing,  so  far  as  re^rds  the  first  movement, 
but  dissevered  from  it  as  regards  the  second. 
This  is  accomplished  by  giving  the  radius  a 
very  limited  participation  in  the  elbow  joint,  a 
very  considerable  one  in  the  wrist ;  and  by 
making  the  ulna  supply  the  terminal  fixatures 
of  the  rotating  shaft.  The  peripheral  and  com- 
plete condition  of  the  upper  attachment,  the 
internal  or  centric  and  incomplete  state  of  the 
lower,  which,  like  the  shaf^  itself,  is  here  re> 
duced  to  a  part  of  a  circle ;  these  are  pro- 
visions which,  like  many  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  at  once  econombe  means 
and  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  limb. 

Pronation  and  tumnation,  —  The  extremes 
of  this  rotation  of  tne  lower  extremity  of  the 
radius  constitute  the  states  of  pronation  and 
supination.  So  far  as  these  result  firom  the 
movements  of  this  bone,  they  are  not  quite 
opposite  aspects  of  its  surfaces,  or  of  those  of 
the  hand,  since  the  angles  which  they  mutually 
form  in  these  conditions  are  scarcely  equal  to 
a  quadrant  and  a  half,  or  135  degrees.  And 
this  fact,  which  the  appearance  of  the  articular 
surfitces  alone  would  lead  us  to  suspect,  may 
be  reduced  to  a  certainty  bv  the  very  simple 
experiment  of  bending  the  torearm,  and  then 
from  extreme  supination  pronating  the  wrist, 
and  comparing  the  lines  formed  by  its  anterior 
surface  in  both  these  positions  with  each  other, 
so  as  to  take  the  angle  through  which  the 
surface  has  passed.  Or  better  still,  since  it 
removes  all  suspicion  of  interference  with  the 
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musdes  that  effect  pronation,  fix  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus  by  any  means,  and  then  re- 
peat the  examination  of  these  angles. 

Pronation  and  supination  may,  however, 
be  carried  far  beyond  this  limit  of  the  radial 
motion ;  aided  by  powerAil  rotation  of  the 
htmierus  inwards  and  outwards  respectively, 
the  surfaces  will  attain  to  complete  opposition 
of  direction,  or  180  degrees  of  intervening 
angle,  and  even  to  a  vari^le  distance  beyond 
this  which  is,  on  an  average,  almost  another 
quadrant. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  noticed,  that  these 
moTemcnts  are  often  converted  into  rotation 
around  the  axis  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
forearm  and  wrist,  by  a  somewhat  similar 
humeral  movement.  For  example,  simul- 
taneously with  pronation,  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  is  earned  outwards  and  upwards,  and 
a  similar  deviation  is  thus  impressed  on  the 
ulna  articulated  with  it,  which  extending  to 
its  lower  extremity,  results  in  the  rotation  of 
this  part  of  the  limb ;  t.  e.  in  the  completion 
of  pronation,  without  the  usual  advance  of 
the  inner  border  of  the  forearm  towards  the 
median  line  of  the  body. 

Dislocatkmt  of  these  jcinit, —  At  the  upper  of 
the  two  radio-ulnar  articulations  either  bone 
may  be  thrown  out  of  its  place  in  several 
directions.  Displacements  of  the  ulna,  how- 
ever, chiefly  affecting  the  elbow  joint  into 
which  it  so  largely  enters,  are  included 
amongst  those  of  this  part ;  and  though  those 
of  the  radius  are,  both  in  nature  and  effects, 
accidents  of  the  radio-ulnar  articulation,  in 
practice  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  considering 
together  injuries  which  have  so  close  a  re- 
lation, albeit,  strictly  speakine,  an  accidental 
one.  Hence  the  reader  is  referred  for  these 
to  the  article  "  Abnormal  Conditions  of  the 
Elbow-joint." 

At  the  lower  joint  the  radius  and  ulna  may 
be  displaced  from  each  other  bv  external 
force,  or  by  the  violent  action  of  the  muscles 
in  extreme  pronation  or  supination :  but  the 
latter  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Looking  to  this 
articulation  only,  it  might  be  difficult  to  define 
which  bone  was  dislocated :  whether,  for  in- 
stance, the  ulna  was  "  dislocated  backwards,** 
or  the  radius  "dislocated  forwards,"  since, 
in  such  a  case,  either  of  these  phrases  would 
equally  express  their  altered  relation  to  each 
other.  It  is  most  convenient  to  consider  this 
question  determined  by  the  condition  of  the 
neighbourine  wrist  joint,  and  to  instance  those 
cases  as  dislocations  of  the  radius  where  the 
extremity  of  this  bone  is  located  unnaturally 
forwards  or  backwards,  both  as  regards  the 
carpus  and  head  of  the  ulna.  And,  similarly, 
where  the  wrist  and  radius  preserve  their 
ordinary  relation,  but  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  is  displaced  with  respect  to  both  ;  here  it 
will  be  better  to  consider  the  ulna  as  the 
luxated  bone,  even  though  the  accidents  might 
sometimes  resemble  each  other  in  their  causes 
as  well  as  mode  of  production. 

The  dislocation  of  the  radius  forwards  is 
easily  recognized  by  the  styloid  process  of 
this  bone  and  the  trapezium  no  longer  lying 


in  the  same  vertical  line ;  and  by  the  situation 
of  the  extremity  of  the  radius  in  front  of  the 
bones  of  the  carpus,  causing  an  unnatural 
prominence  there.  The  luxation  backwards 
would  appear  to  be  almost  unknown,  a  reversal 
of  these  signs  would  indicate  it.  In  both,  the 
relative  position  of  the  ulna  and  wrist  is  little 
affected. 

In  the  dislocation  of  the  ulna,  the  ordinary 
connection  of  the  hand  and  radius  being  kept 
up,  the  pronation  or  supination  of  the  limb 
becomes  a  feature  of  a  very  striking  kind. 
The  signs  of  the  luxation  backwards  are  ex- 
treme pronation,  the  head  of  the  ulna  pro- 
jecting beneath  the  skin  at  the  back  ot  the 
forearm,  and  the  styloid  process  of  this  bone 
occupying  a  line  posterior  to  the  border  of 
the  wrist  or  the  cuneiform  bone.  The  dis- 
location forwards  is  of  extreme  rarity,  but 
the  above  marks,  nmtatit  mutandis,  would 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  accident. 

The  diseases  of  these  articulations  offer  no 
peculiarities  which  deserve  a  separate  de- 
scription. 

(miliam  Brinion,) 

REN*  — THE  KIDNEY  (Gr.  vc<)poc ; 
Germ.  Niere;  Fr.  Rein;  It.  i?«i).  — The 
kidney  is  a  double  gland,  having  for  its  office 
the  secretion  of  a  liquid  which  in  common 
language  is  called  urine.  Since  the  time  of 
Mdpighi,  the  structureof  this  organ  has  excited 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  the  interest  ot 
the  anatomist  and  the  physiologist ;  but  this 
interest  has  been  much  increased  by  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Bowman,  whose  suJmirable 
paper  on  the  **  Structure  and  Use  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  of  the  Kidney  f,"  while  it  has 
placed  the  kidney  in  the  list  of  those  organs 
whose  anatomy  is  most  clearly  demonstrated, 
has  acquired  for  its  author  a  reputation  which 
will  endure  so  long  as  anatomical  science  is 
cultivated. 

This  article  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the 
first  part,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the 
peneral  form  and  structure  of  the  renal  organs 
m  the  lower  animals,  as  introductory  to  the 
second  part,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  kidney, 
with  references  to  such  facts  in  the  minute 
structure  of  the  kidneys  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals  as  will  serve  to  throw  li^ht  upon  the 
structure  and  office  of  the  organ  m  man.  The 
third  part  contains  an  outline  of  the  pathology 
of  the  kidney. 


*  In  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  Latin  word 
Ren  as  the  heading  of  this  article,  the  Editor  deems 
it  necessary  to  state,  that  the  article  was  undertaken 
some  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  failed  to  com- 
plete his  eagnsement  in  time  for  its  publication 
under  the  title  Kidney  ;  it  was  found  necessary, 
consequently,  to  postpone  the  subject,  and  to  adopt 
the  present  title.  The  article  was  subsequently 
committed  to  other  hands,  in  which  it  shared  a  simi- 
lar fate  to  that  which  it  experienced  at  first,  and  it 
ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  present  able 
author.  —  Ed. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  1842. 
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RENAL  ORGANS  IN  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

Under  this  head  we  purpose  to  refer  briefly 
to  such  facts  in  the  anatomy  of  the  urinary 
organs  of  the  lower  animals  as  will  serve  to 
render  more  intelligible  the  structure  and  office 
of  the  human  kidney. 

Invertebrata.  —  That  the  excretion  of  urine 
is  a  function  of  great  importance  is  sufficiently 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  a  special  or^an  for 
the  performance  of  this  office  is  found  m  ani- 
mals very  low  in  the  scale  of  organization. 

In  insecU  the  urinary  glands  are  usually  in 
the  form  of  long  and  delicate  tubes,  but  some- 
times present  the  structure  of  groups  of  round 
vesicles,  as  in  the  Caro^,  in  which  the  common 
duct  terminates  in  a  small  dilatation;  the 
urinary  bladder  is  likewise  present  in  the  water- 
beetles.  The  excretion  is  poured  into  the 
termination  of  the  intestine,  or  evacuated  con^ 
tiguous  to  the  anus.* 

In  the  Arachnida,  **  two  long  and  slender 
urinary  tubes  communicate  with  the  beginning 
of  the  coecum,  which  seems  to  stand  to  them 
in  the  relation  of  an  urinary  bladder." 

In  the  Lamtilihranchiata,  "the  returning 
veins  of  the  body  form  a  remarkable  plexus  at 
the  base  of  the  gills  near  the  pericardium, 
which  assumes  the  form  of  a  distinct  glandular 
organ  in  the  higher  Bivalves,  The  secretion 
of  this  venous  body  abounds  with  calcareous 
particles,  and  the  gland  was  called  by  Poll  the 
secreting  organ  of  the  shell.  Modern  analysis 
has  detected  a  large  proportion  of  uric  acid  in 
the  peritoneal  compartment  enclosing  this 
venous  plexus,  and  has  thus  determined  it  to 
be  the  renal  organ."  f 

In  the  Otuteropoda^  the  urinary  gland  is  a 
follicular  organ  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
branchial  cavity.  In  some  species  of  Palu- 
dina  the  duct  dilates  to  form  a  small  recep- 
tacle. 

Among  the  Cephalopoda^  the  Naulilut  pre- 
sents the  supposed  analogues  of  the  urinary 
organs  in  the  form  of  clusters  of  glandular 
follicles  of  a  simple  pyriform  figure,  three 
clusters  of  such  glands  contained  in  mem- 
branous follicles  being  situated  on  each  of  the 
four  branchial  veins.  The  walls  of  the  re- 
ceptacles exhibit  in  some  parts  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture, apparently  for  the  purpose  of  compressing 
the  follicles  and  discharging  their  secretion 
into  the  branchial  cavity  by  apertures  at  the 
base  of  the  gills.  The  analogues  of  these 
organs  exist  in  the  higher  Cephalopoda,  in 
which  they  are  considered  to  act  as  kidneys 
by  Mayer;  and  Prof.  Owen  remarks  J,  "it 
U  more  philosophical  to  conclude  that  the 
organs  of  so  important  an  excretion  should  be 
present  in  all  the  class,  than  that  they  should 
be  represented  by  the  ink -gland  and  bag, 
which  are  peculiar  to  one  order.** 

Vertebrata,  —  In   Fixhet   the    kidneys  are 

♦  Professor   Owen's    Lectures   on   Comparative 
Anatomy, 
t  Ibil 
X  Lectores  on  Comparative  Anatomy. 


long  and  narrow  ;  they  are  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  mesial  line,  immediately  beneath 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  extending 
through  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  abdomen.  They  are 
usually  broadest  and  thickest  anteriorly,  while 
they  become  smaller  and  approach  each  other 
as  they  extend  backwards.  Sometimes  a 
single  common  ureter  quits  the  coalesced 
hinder  ends  of  the  kidneys.  In  some  species 
the  kidneys  are  thickest  at  their  posterior 
ends.  They  have  not  a  well-defined  capsule, 
but  their  ventral  surface  is  immediately 
covered  by  an  aponeurotic  membrane,  against 
which  the  peritoneum  and  the  air-bladder, 
when  present,  are  applied.  The  renal  tissue 
presents  a  uniform  appearance  without  di- 
vision into  a  cortical  and  medullary  portion. 
The  urinary  tubules  pass  immediately  into 
the  ureter  without  the  mtervention  of  a  pelvic 
cavity.  Malpighian  bodies  exist  in  the  kidneys 
of  the  fish  as  in  those  of  the  higher  vertebrata  ; 
the  structure  of  these  bodies  will  be  fully 
explained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article. 
The  kidneys  are  supplied  throughout  their 
entire  length  by  numerous  small  branches  fit>m 
the  abdominal  aorta.  In  addition  to  the  ar- 
terial blood  thus  supplied  to  the  kidneys, 
these  organs  also  receive  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  vemt  which  proceed  firom  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body.  This  peculiar 
system  of  veins,  which  was  discovered  by  Bo- 
janus,  and  more  fully  described  by  Dr.  Lu-> 
dovic  Jacobson*,  is  found  in  birds  and  reptiles 
as  well  as  in  fishes.  In  its  primary  form  it 
undergoes,  according  to  Jacobson,  three  de^ 
grees  of  modification.  T\\efir»t  modification 
exhibits  the  following  form :  —  From  the  skin 
and  muscles  of  the  middle  part  of  the  body 
branches  arise,  which  form  several  trunks, 
passing  separately  to  the  kidneys. 

In  the  second  modification,  the  veins  which 
return  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  are 
received  into  this  separate  system.  The 
caudal  vein,  which  brings  back  the  blood  from 
the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  divides  into  two  branches,  which, 
having  received  some  veins  returning  fi*om  the 
middle  part  of  the  body,  pass  to  the  kidneys  of 
each  side,  and  distribute  theu*  branches  in  the 
substance  of  these  glands. 

In  the  third  modification,  the  veins  of  this 
system  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
preceding,  excepting  that  the  caudal,  or  other 
vein  returning  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
hodyi  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  vena  porUt, 

The  blood,  returning  from  the  middle  and 
posterior  part  of  the  body  in  the  first  and  second 
modification  of  this  system,  is  conveyed  only 
to  the  kidneys  ;  but  in  the  third  it  is  divided 
between  the  kidneys  and  the  liver.  The 
inferior  vena  cava  of  the  common  venous 
system,  in  the  second  and  third  modification 
is  composed  of  the  veins  returning  from 
the  kidneys  and  testicles  or  ovaries.  In  the 
first  modification,  the  caudal  vein  receives 
the  veins  returning  from  the  kidneys,  is  united 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  xix. 
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with  the  veins  of  the  testicles  or  ovaries,  and 
in  this  manner  forms  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  above  is  a  general  description  of  this 
peculiar  system  of  veins.  With  reference  to 
Its  existence  in  fishes,  it  will  suffice  to  add, 
that  in  different  genera  this  venous  system 
appears  in  all  its  modifications. 

In  ReptUei,  the  kidneys  are  generally  situ- 
ated very  far  hack,  even  within  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  where  a  sacrum  exists,  as  in  the 
Chefonian  and  Saurian  orders;  and  in  these 
tribes  they  are  very  partially  covered  by  the 
peritoneum  being  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
aacral  region.     But  in  serpents,  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  elongated  form  of  the  body,  and 
le  complete  flexibility  of  every  portion  of  the 
spine,  the  kidneys  are  peculiar  both  in  their 
position  and  general  structure.  The  kidneys 
of  an  Ophidian  are  not  placed  upon  the  same 
level,  but  the  right  is  situated  much  more 
anteriorly  than  the  left  ;  a  curcumstance  which 
much  facilitates  the  packing  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  contributes  greatly  to  ensure  the 
firee  movements  of  the  vertebral  column  at 
this  place.  For  the  same  reason  the  kidneys 
of  a  serpent  ave  divided  into  numerous  lobes 
of  a  compressed  reniform  shape,  placed  in  a 
longitudinal  series  upon  the  external  siurface 
of  the  ureter,  and  loosely  connected  to  each 
other  and  to  the  spine  by  cellular  tissue  and  a 
fold  of  the  peritoneum.*  The  kidneys  of 
reptiles,  like  those  of  fishes,  have  no  distinction 
of  cortical  and  meduUarv  substance ;  and  the 
urinary  tubules  pass  unmediately  from  the 
substance  of  the  kidney  into  the  ureter. 

The  peculiar  venous  system  described  by 
Prof.  Jacobson  is  found  in  reptiles  under 
the  fonn  of  the  third  modification ;  that 
namely,  in  which  the  blood  returned  by  the 
veins  firom  the  back  and  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  is  divided  between  the  kidneys  and 
the  vena  ports.  The  exact  distribution  of 
these  veins  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  of 
the  Boa  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Bowman,  as  will  be  shown,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  kidney. 
The  arterial  branches,  which  are  comparatively 
of  small  size,  are  derived  from  the  abdominal 
aorta.  ^. 

In  Birds  the  kidneys  are  elongated  in  form,  I 
commencing  immediately  below  the  lungs,  and  j 
extending  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  the 
spine,  as  far  as  the  termination  of  the  rectum. 
The  posterior  surfiice  Is  moulded  into  the  cavi* 
ties  formed  by  the  bones  on  which  it  rests. 
The  ureter  proceeds  from  the  anterior  aspect, 
the  secreting  tubules  passing  immediately,  as  in 
fishes  and  reptiles,  into  the  ureter,  so  that 
there  is  no  pelvic  cavity  in  the  organ,  nor  any 
division  into  cortical  and  medullary  substance. 
The  outward  form  of  the  kidney  is  very 
various,  and  the  surface  is  divided  in  different 
species  into  a  variable  number  of  lobes.  Each 
kidney  is  invested  by  a  delicate  capsule,  which 
extends  into  the  substance  of  the  gland  be- 
tween its  lobular  divisions.  Their  texture  is 
much  more  friable  than  in  mammalia,  readily 

•    *  Professor  Rymer  Jones's  Animal  Kingdom. 


yielding  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  to 
which  they  give  a  granular  sensation  as  their 
substance  is  torn  asunder.* 

The  peculiar  venous  system  already  referred 
to  is  described  by  Jacobson  as  existing  in 
birds  under  the  form  of  the  third  modifica- 
tion. But  the  arrangement  of  the  veins 
differs  from  that  observed  in  reptiles  in  this 
respect,  that  the  crural  vein  after  giving  off  a 
superior  branch  to  the  superior  lobe  of  the 
kidney,  and  an  inferior  to  the  ischiatic  vein, 
sends  a  middle  branch  direct  to  the  vena  cava. 
All  the  blood,  therefore,  which  in  birds  returns 
fi'om  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  is  carried 
partly  to  the  kidneys,  partly  to  the  portal 
vein,  and  partly,  but  in  small  quantity,  is  con* 
veyed  in  a  direct  manner  to  the  vena  cava. 
There  are  no  regular  emul^ent  arteries  in 
birds,  the  kidneys  deriving  their  arterial  blood 
from  various  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

The  kidneys  of  Mammalia  present  one 
character  which  is  common  to  the  whole  tribe, 
and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  classes  of  vertebrata.  The  cha- 
racter alluded  to  consists  in  a  division  of  the 
substance  of  the  gland  into  two  portions,  a 
cortical  and  a  medullary,  the  former  being  the 
secreting  part  and  containing,  as  will  be  more 
fully  shown  hereafter,  tubes  which  are  very 
tortuous,  while  in  the  latter  the  tubes  are 
straight,  forming  minute  excretory  ducts, 
through  which  the  secreted  products  are  con- 
veyed into  the  ureter. 

In  many  genera  the  kidneys  are  composed 
of  a  number  of  separate  lobules  or  renules, 
(^g.  H2,aaa)t  each  lobe  consisting  of  a  cor- 

Fig.  142. 


Portion  of  the  kidney  of  a  porpoise. 
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tical  (b)  and  a  medullary  substance  (r),  the  latter 
terminating  in  a  mamillary  process  (d)  which 
b  received  into  an  infundibular  offset  from  the 
ureter.  All  the  lobules  are  thus  connected 
with  the  ureter,  forming  a  clustered  mass  like 
a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  entire  kidney  is 
invested  by  a  cellular  capsule  (e),  a  deep  layer 
of  which  (/)  passes  into  the  fissures  between 
the  lobules,  and  in  the  substance  of  this  interlo- 
bular tissue  the  vessels  arejmbedded.  There 
is  no  anastomosis  between  the  blood-vessels 
of  neighbouring  lobules,  as  shown  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  the  artery  in  any  of 
them  has  been  obstructed  in  an  injected  pre- 
paration they  remain  uninjected.*  This  form 
of  kidney  is  observed  in  amphibious  Camivora, 
as  the  otter  and  the  seal  tribes ;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  bear,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  the 
cetaceans.  The  lobular  division  of  the  kidney, 
which  in  these  animals  is  a  persistent  condition, 
exists  in  the  embrf o  of  all  the  mammalia.  In 
process  of  development  in  the  greater  number 
of  genera,  the  lobules  coalesce,  and  thus  form 
a  solid  glandular  organ  having  a  smooth  con- 
tinuous surface,  and  presenting  in  the  normal 
state  no  trace  of  the  original  lobulai*  divisions. 
The  kidney  of  the  ox  presents  a  condition 
intermediate  between  the  lobulated  kidney  and 
the  solid  organ  of  man  and  most  other  mam- 
miferous  genera.  In  this  animal  the  medullary 
portion  of  the  kidney  has  coalesced,  while  the 
cortical  part  is  marked  out  by  deep  interlobu^ 
lar  fissures.  The  coalescence  of  the  lobules 
appears  to  have  been  arrested  at  a  certain 
period  of  its  progress.  The  manner  in  which 
the  tubes  open  into  the  pelvis  of  the  solid 
kidney  admits  of  some  variety.  In  some 
genera  they  open  on  a  continuous  concave 
surface,  as  in  the  horse  and  ass  ;  in  others 
on  a  continuous  ridge,  &s  in  the  dog.  A  more 
common  termination  is  in  a  conical  projection, 
the  apex  of  which  is  received  into  a  calyciform 
cavity  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  some 
genera,  as  in  the  human  subject,  there  are 
several  of  these  conical  processes  in  each 
kidney  ;  while  In  other  animals,  all  the  tubes 
of  the  gland  converge  to  a  single  cone,  as  in 
the  lion,  the  racoon,  the  kangaroo,  the  monkey, 
the  squirrel,  &c. 

The  renal  artery,  derived  from  the  abdominal 
aorta,  enters  the  hilum  of  the  kidney.  The 
veins  generally  follow  the  arteries,  but  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  the  lion  kind 
the  cat  kind,  as  also  in  the  hyaena  and  in  the 
seal,  perhaps  one  half  of  the  veins  yet  on  the 
external  surface,  over  which  they  pass,  enclosed 
in  a  doubling  of  the  capsule,  and  so  join  the 
trunks  from  the  inside  just  as  the  latter  are 
passing  out  from  the  hilura.t 

PART    II. — THE   HUMAN   KIDNEY. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  kidney,  with 
Buch  facts  in  the  minute  structure  of  the  gland 
in  certain  of  the  lower  animals  as  serve  to 

*  This  is  seen  in  the  kidney  of  a  wahnss,  No. 
1265  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
f  Hunterian  Mufleom  and  Catalogue. 


throw  light  upon  the  structure  and  office  of 
this  important  organ  in  man. 

Fonn. — The  form  of  the  kidney  being  so 
familiar  as  to  serve  for  a  standard  of  compa- 
rison with  other  objects,  it  appears  needless  to 
speak  of  its  resemblance  to  a  French  bean, 
tne  concave  margin  being  directed  towards 
the  spine,  while  the  convex  margin,  which  is 
thick  and  rounded,  is  directed  outwards. 
The  upper  extremity  is  usually  broader  and 
thicker  than  the  lower.  The  anterior  surface 
is  convex  ;  the  posterior  is  flatter  and  rests 
upon  the  muscles  and  fescia  The  two  kid- 
neys are  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  united 
by  a  band  of  renal  substance,  extending 
transversely  across  the  spine  in  front  of  the 
aorta.  The  two  glands  thus  united  have  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  concavity  of  which 
is  directed  upwards. 

DimensioTU  and  weight, — The  average  length 
of  the  kidney  is  from  4  inches  to  4^  inches, 
its  breadth  2  inches,  and  its  thickness  1  inch. 
Its  usual  weight  is  fi-om  3  to  4  ounces. 

Pontion  and  relations, — The  kidneys  are 
situated  deeply  in  the  lumbar  region  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  occupying  a  space  corre- 
sponding to  the  last  dorsal  and  the  two  or 
three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  right  is 
usually  somewhat  lower  than  the  leil,  being 
depressed,  as  it  were,  by  the  liver,  which  is 
placed  just  above  it.  Occasionally  one  or 
both  kidneys  may  be  found  very  much  out  of  the 
natural  position,  being  situated  either  in  front 
of  the  spine,  or  much  below  the  usual  posi- 
tion, even  as  low  as  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 
The  kidneys  are  placed  somewhat  obliquely, 
the  upper  extremities  being  inclined  towards 
the  spine  and  approaching  nearer  to  each 
other  than  the  lower.  They  are  imbedded 
in  a  layer  of  adipose  tissue,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  very  variable,  being  thick  and  abun- 
dant in  fat  subjects,  while  in  those  who  have 
died  much  emaciated,  the  loose  investment 
of  reticular  tissue  presents  scarcely  a  trace 
of  fat. 

TTie  anterior  surface  of  each  kidney  looks 
somewhat  outwards  j  it  is  partly  covered  by 
the  peritoneum,  chiefly  at  the  upper  extre- 
mity, and  more  on  the  right  side  than  on  the 
lefl.  The  right  kidney  is  covered  by  the 
ascending  colon,  and  the  left  by  the  descending 
colon.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
kidney  is  also  in  contact  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  duodenum,  and  is  covered  by  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver.  In  some  instances  the  gall- 
bladder covers  a  lar|e  part  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  right  kidney.  The  lefb  kidney 
at  its  upper  part  lies  in  contact  with  the 
spleen,  and  is  covered  by  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach  when  this  viscus  is  distended. 

With  reference  to  diagnosis,  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  proximity  of  the  kidneys 
to  the  colon,  and  the  possibility  of  disease  ex- 
tending from  one  organ  to  the  other.  Ab- 
scess of  the  kidney  has  in  many  instances 
been  known  to  burst  into  the  colon,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  ulceration  of  the  colon, 
either  simjile  or  malignant,  might  extend 
backwards  into  the  kidney. 
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The  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  looks 
somewhat  inwards;  it  rests  upon  the  ^uad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscle,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  anterior  division  of  the  tendon 
of  the  transversalis  ;  it  is  also  in  contact  with 
the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it  firom  the 
two  or  three  last  ribs,  and  with  the  psoas 
muscle,  which  separates  it  from  the  spine. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  relations,  it 
will  be  seen  that  exploration  of  the  kidney, 
with  a  view  to  detect  enlargement  or  tender- 
ness, may  best  be  made  in  the  lumbar  region 
on  either  side.  It  will  also  be  evident  that 
abscess  originating  in  the  kidney  may  extend 
backwards,  and  become  diffused  amongst  the 
muscles  in  this  region,  or  that  it  may  approach 
the  surfiice,  and  discharge  itself  by  an  opening 
in  the  loins.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  known  to 
occur  ;  and  when  renal  calculi  have  been  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  suppuration,  these  have 
escaped  through  the  same  opening  in  the 
lumbar  region. 

The  circumference  of  the  kidney  presents, 
1st,  an  external  border,  thick,  convex,  semi- 
elliptical,  and  directed  outwards,  backwards, 
and  upwards  ;  2nd,  an  internal  border,  directed 
inwards,  forwards,  and  downwards,  and  pre> 
senting  about  its  middle  a  dee()  .notch  or 
fissure,  the  hilum,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
This  notch  b  more  marked  posteriorly,  where 
it  corresponds  to  the  commencement  of  the 
ureter  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  than  an- 
teriorly, where  it  corresponds  to  the  renal 
yein.  The  notch  usually  contains  some  adi- 
pose tissue,  which  passes  in  with  the  blood- 
vessels, and  occupies  the  space  between  the 
substance  of  the  kidney  and  the  pelvis. 

Of  the  extremities  of  the  kidney,  the  su- 
perior, as  before  stated,  is  larger  than  the 
inferior,  and  directed  somewhat  inwards.  It 
is  immediately  covered  by  the  supra-renal 
capsule.  The  liver  is  above  the  right,  and  the 
spleen  above  the  left.  The  inferior  extremity 
en  the  kidney  is  directed  somewhat  outwards, 
and  has  below  it,  but  at  some  distance  from 
it,  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  ureter,  or  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney, 
extends  from  the  hilum  of  this  or^n  to  the 
base  of  the  bladder.  It  is  a  cylindrical  canal, 
with  whitish,  elastic  walls,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  crow-quill  to  that  of  a  goose-quill. 
.  It  is  usually  dilated  at  its  commencement, 
narrowed  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  and  again 
dilated  before  its  entrance  into  the  bladder. 

Its  direction  is  obliauely  downwards  and 
inwards  to  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum ; 
it  then  passes  almost  horizontally  forwards 
between  the  layers  of  peritoneum  forming  the 
posterior  ligament  of  the  bladder  ;  lastly  it  is 
directed  inwards  to  the  side  of  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  where  it  takes  an  oblique  course 
through  the  wall  of  that  organ^  to  open  on  its 
inner  surface  by  a  narrow  orifice  in  one  of  the 
posterior  angles  of  the  trigone. 

The  relations  of  the  ureter  are  the  following  : 
—  In  the  notch  of  the  kidney  the  ureter  lies 
behind  the  renal  vessels.  From  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  to  the  base  of  the  sacrum  it  is 
in  contact  with   the  anterior  border  of  the 


psoas  muscle ;  it  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  spermatic 
vessels.  The  ri^ht  ureter  has  the  inferior 
vena  cava  on  its  inner  side.  On  a  level  with 
the  base  of  the  sacrum,  each  ureter  crosses 
the  common  iliac,  and  below  this  the  external 
iliac  artery  and  vein.  In  the  pelvis  the  ureter 
lies  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  this  cavity, 
being  covered  by  peritonaeum,  and  crossing 
successively  the  umbilical  artery  or  its  ob- 
literated cord,  the  obturator  vessels,  the  vas 
deferens  in  the  male,  and  the  superior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  In 
that  part  of  its  course  which  is  included  in  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  the  ureter  is  very  close 
upon  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  is  thus  liable 
to  become  involved  in  cancerous  disease  of 
that  organ.*  That  part  of  the  ureter  which 
lies  in  contact  with  the  anterior  border  of  the 
psoas  may  become  affected  by  disease  ex- 
tending from  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 
The  pathological  museum  of  King's  College 
contains  a  preparation  in  which  an  abscess, 
occupying  the  substance  of  the  psoas  muscle, 
has  opened  into  the  ureter. 

The  ureter  has  two  distinct  coats  or  mem- 
branes. 1.  An  internal  mucous  membrane, 
continuous  above  with  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  below  with  that 
of  the  bladder.  2.  An  external  fibrous  coat, 
continuous  above  with  the  capsule  of  the 
kidney  and  with  the  pelvis,  and  below  with 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder.  The  minute 
structure  of  the  coats  of  the  ureter  will  be 
described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Kidney, — The  emulgent^ 
or  renal  arteries  are  the  largest  branches  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  firom  which  they  proceed  at 
nearly  a  right  angle.  Their  origin  is  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
the  right  being  frequently  somewhat  lower 
and  longer  than  the  lefl.  Each  renal  artery 
passes  obliquely  downwards,  backwards,  and 
outwards  towards  the  hilum  of  the  kidney, 
giving  off  in  its  course  branches  to  the  supra- 
renal capsule,  to  the  ureter,  and  to  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  membrane.  At  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  the  artery  usually  lies  be- 
tween the  vein  and  the  ureter,  the  former 
being  in  front  of,  and  the  latter  behind,  the 
artery.  In  the  hilum  of  the  kidney,  where  the 
artery  is  surrounded  by  reticular  and  adipose 
tissue,  it  breaks  up  into  four  or  five  branches, 
and  these  again  subdivide  into  smaller  branches, 
most  of  which  pass  in  front  of  the  pelvJs  of 
the  kidney,  while  a  smaller  number  pass  be- 
hind this  part ;  their  course  and  distribution 
in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  will  be  de- 
scribed in  connexion  with  the  structure  of 
the  gland.  The  right  renal  artery  is  covered 
at  first  by  the  vena  cava,  and  then  by  its 
corresponding  vein  ;  the  duodenum  and  pan- 
creas are  also  in  front  of  it.  It  crosses  the 
spine  and  the  right  psoas  muscle.     The  artery 

♦  Cruveilhier,  Anatomie  Descriptive. 

t  Insulsa  theoria,  qui  urinam  vasis  secretam  ex 
papillis  quasi  emulgmdo  prolici  credebatur,  ea  sic 
denominandi  aosam  dedit.  Schumlansky,  de  Struc- 
tura  Renum. 
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on  the  left  side  \b  covered  by  its  corresponding 
vein,  and  crosses  the  left  psoas  muscle. 

The  renal  arteries  occasionally  present  some 
anomalies  as  to  their  origin,  mode  of  division, 
or  number.  In  some  instances  they  arise 
below  the  usual  situation,  from  the  aorta, 
or  even  from  the  common  iliac  or  hypogastric 
artery.  The  two  last- mentioned  origins 
are  usually  associated  with  an  unusual  po- 
sition of  the  kidnev,  either  in  the  iliac  fossa 
or  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Meckel*  has 
observed  the  two  renal  arteries  arising  by  a 
common  trunk  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
aorta. 

The  artery  sometimes  divides  into  two  or 
more  branches  immediately  after  its  origin,  in 
which  case  one  branch  usually  leaves  the 
others  to  enter  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
kidney.  This  irregularity  forms  an  approach 
to  another,  which  consists  in  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  renal  arteries,  each  kidney  re- 
ceiving two,  three,  or  four  branches  having  a 
separate  origin  firom  the  aorta. 

The  emu/gent  or  rena/  vein  commences  in 
the  substance  of  the  kidney  by  numerous  mi- 
nute branches,  which  unite  into  four  or  five 
trunks,  and  these  again  unite  to  form  a  single 
trunk,  either  in  the  fissure  of  the  kidney,  or  at 
a  short  distance  from  this  point.  The  vein 
passes  almost  transversely  inwards  to  the  vena 
cava,  the  right  vein  being  shorter  than  the  left, 
on  account  of  the  position  of  the  vena  cava  to 
the  right  of  the  spine ;  the  junction  of  the 
right  vein  with  the  cava  is  also  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  left.  The  vena  cava 
presents  a  marked  increase  of  size  immediately 
nftcT  receiving  the  renal  veins.  Each  renal 
vein  is  placed  in  front  of  the  corresponding 
artery ;  the  vein  on  the  left  side  crosses  over 
the  aorta.  The  renal  veins  receive  some 
small  branches  from  the  supra-renal  capsule, 
and  from  the  reticular  and  adipose  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  kidnev,  and  the  left  renal  vein  is 
usually  joined  by  the  spermatic  of  the  same 
side. 

The  fymphatics  of  the  kidnev  are  but  little 
known  ;  tney  are  said  to  consist  of  a  super- 
ficial and  a  deep  set,  the  latter  being  the  most 
abundant ;  they  pass  from  the  fissure  of  the 
kidney  to  the  lymphatic  glands  which  surround 
the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava. 

The  nerves  o£  the  kidney  are  very  numerous, 
consisting  of  several  small  branches  from  the 
lower  and  outer  parts  of  the  semilunar  ganglion 
and  solar  plexus,  joined  by  the  descending 
branches  of  the  small  splanchnic  nerve.  The 
renal  plexus  thus  constituted  accompanies  the 
artery  into  the  fissure  of  the  kidney.  This 
plexus  sends  numerous  filaments  to  the  sper- 
matic plexus,  and  hence  probably  the  sympa- 
thetic connexion  which  exists  between  the 
testicle  and  the  kidney. 

Structure  of  the  Kidney.  —  In  order  to  exa- 
mine the  general  structure  of  the  kidney,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  longitudinal  section  from 
the  convex  towards  the  concave  border.  On 
examining  the  surface  of  such  a  section,  it 

•  Cruveilhier,  Anatomie  Descriptive. 


will  be  seen  that  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
is  composed  of  two  portions,  differing  firom 
each  other  in  their  general  appearance  and 
arrangement ;  an  external  cortical,  and  an  in- 
ternal medullary  portion.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  entire  organ  is  invested  by  a  fibrouM 
capmle,  which  at  the  hilum  becomes  conti- 
nuous with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  with 
the  ureter.  It  appears  desirable  to  examine 
the  general  appearance  and  structure  of  these 
several  parts  before  proceeding  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  kidney. 
The  cortical  substance  forms  a  layer  about 
two  lines  in  thickness,  which  occupies  the 
surface  of  the  kidney,  and  sends  inwards  pro- 
longations, from  one  to  three  lines  in  thick- 
ness, between  the  conical  divisions  of  the 
tubular  substance.  The  colour  of  the  cortical 
substance  is  much  influenced  by  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  it  contains.  It  is  usually  of  a 
lightish  red  colour,  but  in  anaemic  subjects  it 
very  frequently  presents  a  yellowish-white 
appearance,  this  being  the  colour  of  the  renal 
tissue  when  deprived  of  blood.  The  cortical 
substance  is  of  a  softish  consistence,  readily 
tearing  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and 

Fig.  143. 


Section  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  to  the  apex 
of  one  of  the  medullary  cones.  The  plat«  is  intro- 
duced partly  to  show  how  accurate  was  Schumlan- 
sky*s  knowledge  of  the  general  structure  of  the  or- 
gan, c,  g,  blood-vessels ;  A,  the  artery  terminating 
in  a  cluster  of  Malpighian  bodies ;  9,  <,  e,  straight 
tubes,  with  their  dichotomous  divisions ;  o,  bundles 
of  these  passing  towards  the  surface  and  then  be- 
coming tortuous ;  p,  section  of  blood-vessels.  (^After 
Schumlansky.) 
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presCTting  an  irregular  granular  surface.  In 
an  injected  specimen  there  may  be  seen  scat- 
tered through  the  cortical  substance,  in  every 
part,  except  near  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
numerous  minute  red  granules;  these  bodies 
have  been  named  after  the  distinguished  ana- 
tomist who  discovered  them,  the  Malpighian 
bodies  of  the  kidnejr.  The  great  mass  of  the 
cortical  substance  is  made  up  of  secreting 
tubules,  the  existence  of  woich  was  first 
clearly  demonstrated  by  Ferrein ;  hence  they 
have  been  named  the  tubes  of  Ferrein.  The 
course  of  these  tubes  is,  for  the  most  part, 
very  tortuous;  but  near  the  basis  of  what  will 
presently  be  described  as  the  pyramids  of 
Malpighi  there  is  an  appearance,  visible  even 
to  the  naked  eye,  of  straight  lines  radiating 
towards  the  surface  of  the  kidney ;  these  Imes 
result  from  bundles  of  tubes  passing  upwards 
from  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi  and  retaining 
their  straight  course  until  they  readi  the  sur- 
face, where  they  become  tortuous,  and  pass 
backwards  deeply  into  the  cortical  substance 

(A.  1*3). 

The  surface  of  the  cortical  portion  fre- 
quently presents  an  appearance  oflobules,  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  liver.  The  form 
of  these  lobules  varies  considerably  ;  in  some 
instances  they  are  circular,  but  very  com- 
monly they  have  a  pentagonal  or  hexagonal 
outline;  they  are  usually  about  \  of  an  inch  m 
diameter  (Jig.  144?). 

Fig.  144. 


Portion  of  the  saiface  of  the  kidney,  showing  the 
lobolated  appearance  which  results  from  congestion 
of  the  venous  radicles.  Natmal  size;  from  a  speci- 
men prepared  by  Mr.  Bowman. 

This  lobulated  appearance  of  the  surface  is 
produced  by  the  venous  radicles  which  are 
dispersed  at  nearly  equal  distances  throughout 
the  cortical  substance,  each  receiving  the 
blood,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  from 
the  plexus  surrounding  the  convoluted  tubes. 
These  radicles  unite  in  an  irregularly  arbores- 
cent figure,  anastomose,  and  form  the  several 
branches  of  the  renal  vein.  Those  on  the  sur- 
face have  a  tendency  to  converge  towards  a 
central  vessel,  which  then  dips  into  the  interior 
to  join  the  trunks  of  the  renal  vein.  Thus 
are  formed  the  stellated  vessels,  which  are 
oflen  very  conspicuous  in  diseased  specimens, 
when  there  has  been  an  impeded  arculation 
through  the  veins  of  the  kidney.  Between 
the  arms  of  these  stells  the  convoluted  tubes 
are  visible  on  the  surface  (,fig.  145).  Ferrein 
supposed  each  of  these  lobules  to  form  the 
base  of  a  pyramid,  the  apex  of  the  same 
being  at  the  extremity  of  a  mamillary  process, 
and  he  believed  that  such  an  elongated  pyra- 


mid might  be  traced  continuously  from  one 
part  to  the  other,  the  tissues  radiating  from 

Fig.  145. 


Portion  of  the  surface  of  the  human  kidney  in- 
jected by  the  arteiy.  t,  ^  tortuous  tubes  as  seen  on 
the  surface;  p,  capillary  plexus  surrounding  the 
tubes;  e,  a  branch  of  one  of  the  stelliform  veins. 
Magnified  forty-five  diameters.    {After  Bouman.) 

a  point  in  the  mamillary  process,  through 
the  cortical  substance,  to  one  of  the  lobular 
divisions  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Bowman's 
preparations  show  that  *'  each  lobule  contains 
many  tortuous  ducts  with  their  capillaries,  but 
the  convolutions  of  any  one  duct  are  not 
confined  to  a  single  lobule."  Hence  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  there  is  no  natural  division  of  the 
renal  substance  corresponding  with  the  sup- 
posed **  pyramids  of  Ferrein,"  and  there 
appears  no  reason  for  retaining  a  name  which 
is  not  expressive  of  any  fact  or  definite  idea. 

The  medullari/  tubttance  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  tlie  tubular  portion,  is  of  a  firmer 
texture  and  darker  red  colour  than  the  cortical 
portion,  and  presents  itself  under  the  form  of 
cones  or  pyramids,  (pyramids  of  Malpighi,) 
the  bases  of  which  are  directed  towards  the 
8urfisu;e  of  the  kidney  and  continuous  with 
the  cortical  portions,  while  the  apices,  which 
are  called  mamiJlary  processes,  or  papU/a,  are 
free  and  directed  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  The  number  of  these  pyramids  has 
been  variously  stated  by  different  anatomists ; 
their  number  is  not  constant,  but  it  is  usually 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  in  each  kidney.  Some 
of  the  pyramids  are  compound,  being  formed 
by  the  union  of  two,  wnich  have  one  com- 
mon mamillary  termination.  The  number  of 
mamillary  processes  is  therefore  less,  by 
four  or  six,  than  that  of  the  pyramids.  The 
cut  surface  of  each  pyramid  has  a  striated 
appearance,  being  composed  of  tubes  which 
subdivide  and  radiate  in  passing  from  the  apex 
towards  the  base,  where  they  merge  into  the 
cortical  substance.      These    tubes  are  com- 
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monly  named  the  tubes  of  Bellini,  that  anato« 
mist  having  been  the  first  to  show  their  true 
tubular  character ;  they  are  united  by  a  firm 
network  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  substance  of 
which  there  are  some  lar^  yeins,  which  take, 
for  the  most  part,  a  straight  course  between 
the  tubes.  No  Malpighian  bodies  exist  in  the 
medullary  cones. 

The  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  a  firm,  white, 
fibrous  membrane  adherent  by  its  external  sur- 
face to  the  adipose  tissue  in  which  the  kidney  is 
imbedded,  and  connected  by  its  internal  face 
to  the  entire  surface  of  the  kidney.  It  sends 
numerous  fibrous  processes  into  the  cortical 
substance,  and  small  vessels  pass  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney  into  the  fibrous  capsule. 
These  connecting  bands  between  the  kidney 
and  its  capsule  are  easily  torn  when  the  cap- 
sule is  stnpped  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney. 
At  the  hilum  of  the  kidnejr  the  capsule  be- 
comes continuous  below  with  the  lU'eter  and 
above  with  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pelvis ;  at 
the  same  point  the  blood-vessels  receive  an 
investment  from  this  fibrous  membrane,  which 
is  continued  upwards  with  them  until  they 
finally  break  up  into  minute  branches  about 
the  bases  of  the  pyramids. 

Calyces^  Injufidihula,  and  Pelvis. — The  caly- 
ces are  membranous  or  fibro-mucous  cylinders 
which  receive  in  their  upper  extremities  the 
apices  of  the  mamillary  processes.  Where 
the  membrane  is  reflected  over  the  apices  of 
the  cones,  it  is  perforated  by  numerous  orifices 
of  the  tubes  of  Bellini,  from  which  a  liquid 
may  be  seen  to  escape  when  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  cones.  The  calyces  are  less 
numerous  than  the  mamillary  processes,  two 
or  three  mamillary  processes  being  occa- 
sionally received  into  one  calyx.  The  caly- 
ces unite  into  three  small  tubes,  one  cor- 
responding with  each  extremity  and  one  with 
the  central  portion  of  the  kidney  ;  these  have 
somewhat  of  a  funnel  shape,  and  are  called 
injundibula.  The  infundibula  soon  unite  to 
form  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  is  a  mem- 
branous reservoir  of  a  flattened  oval  figure, 
terminating  below  in  the  ureter.  The  pelvis  and 
infundibula  are  usually  surrounded  by  loose 
reticular  and  adipose  tissue.  The  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  kidney  are  placed  in  fi-ont  of  these 
parts.  The  fibrous  and  mucous  coats  of  the 
ureter  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  pelvis, 
infundibula,  and  calyces. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  description  of 
the  minute  structure  of  the  kidney,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  examine  the  position  of  the  blood- 
vessels about  the  medullary  cones,  so  far  as 
this  can  be  ascertained  by  the  unaided  eye. 

The  renal  artery,  as  it  enters  the  hilum  of 
the  kidney,  breaks  up  into  four  or  five  branches, 
and  these  again  subdivide,  a  few  of  the 
branches  passing  behind  the  pelvis,  while  the 
greater  number  remain  in  front ;  they  pass  up- 
wards between  the  calyces  enclosed  in  folds 
of  the  fibrous  membrane,  and  so  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  medullary 
cones.  Each  cone  appears  to  be  supplied 
by  two  arterial  branches,  which,  passing  up 
one  on  each  side,  form  an  anastomosing  arch 


over  the  base  of  the  cone  (^Jig,  146).     From 
this  arterial  arch  branches  proceed  in  all  di- 

Fig,  14^. 


Section  of  tlic  kidney,  showing  the  position  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  branches  by  the  sides  of  the 
medullary  cones,     a,  a,  a,  a,  arteries ;  6, 6,  6,  veins. 

rections,  the  greater  number  passing  into  the 
cortical  substance.  The  venous  branches  in 
this  situation  likewise  form  arches  over  the 
medullary  cones,  and  have  the  same  general 
arrangement  as  the  arteries  ;  they  unite  into 
four  or  five  trunks  which  are  placed  in  front 
of  the  pelvis.  There  is  no  anastomosis  be- 
tween the  arteries  of  neighbouring  cones; 
each  medullary  cone,  with  its  investing  cortical 
substance,  corresponds  with  one  of  the  sepa- 
rate lobules  of  the  embryo  kidney ;  and  al- 
though in  the  fully  developed  human  kidney, 
scarcely  any  trace  of  tne  original  lobular 
division  remains,  yet  the  separation  of  the 
lobules,  so  far  as  their  vessels  are  concerned, 
remains  as  complete  as  it  is  in  the  perma- 
nently lobular  kidney  of  the  porpoise.  When 
an  injection  is  thrown  into  the  vessels  of  one 
lobule,  that  lobule  only  is  injected,  without  the 
transfer  of  the  injection  through  anastomosing 
vessels  to  neighbouring  lobules.  Obstruction 
of  the  artery  passing  to  one  lobule  will  effec- 
tually prevent  the  injection  of  that  lobule, 
while  the  surrounding  parts  are  completely 
injected.  It  occasionally  happens  dunng  life 
that  the  vessels  supplying  one  or  two  lobules 
become  obstructed,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  obstruction  those  lobules  become  atro- 
phied while  the  rest  of  the  gland  is  perfectly 
nourished.  Additional  evidence  of  the  com- 
plete isolation  of  the  lobules  of  the  human 
kidney  is  afforded  by  certain  other  patho- 
logical conditions,  which  may,  with  advantage, 
be  briefly  alluded  to  in  this  place.  Fig,  147 
represents  a  section  of  a  kidney,  the  glan- 
dular structure  of  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  cysts  developed  in  its  substance ;  the  part 
which  remains  is  a  framework  or  skeleton,  con- 
sisting of  the  capsule  {a)  continuous  below 
with  the  pelvis  (A),  which  is  much  dilated. 
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while  the  same  fibrous  membrane  is  prolonged 
continuously  through  the  substance  of  the 

Fig.  147. 


kidney  to  the  surface  ;  the  septa  (c,c,c)^  which 
thus  divide  the  kidney  into  the  various  closed 

Fig,  148. 


which  exist  in  the  kidnev  of  the  porpoise.* 
In  this  instance  the  tissue  has  been  condensed 
and  thickened  by  disease.  At  d,  d  there  may 
be  seen  the  rounded  openings  through  which 
the  apices  of  the  medullarv  cones  projected 
into  Ine  calyces.  The  lobulated  character  of 
the  surface  of  the  same  kidney  is  represented 
in  Jig.  148;  the  depressions  correspond  with 
the  fibrous  septa,  and  indicate  the  position  of 
the  original  mterlobular  fissures  ;  the  con- 
vexities correspond  with  the  lobules,  and 
have  been  rendered  prominent  by  a  liquid 
accumulation  in  the  closed  cavities  formed,  as 
above  described,  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ.f  Reference  will  hereafter  be  made  to 
some  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  human 
kidney  which  have  peculiar  characters  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  these  interlobular  septa, 
which  are  in  fact  the  persistent  remains  of 
that  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  which  is  per- 
manently distinct  in  certain  tribes  of  mam- 
malia, while  in  most  animals  of  this  class,  as 
in  the  human  subject,  it  remains  as  a  distinct 
and  easily  recognised  tissue  only  during  fcetal 
life.  In  the  completely  formed  kidney  it  is 
blended  with  and  concealed  by  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  manifests  its  presence  as  it  were 
indirectly,  by  the  peculiar  characters  which  it 
impresses  on  the  structure  of  the  kidney  as 
shown  by  the  results  of  injection  or  in  the 
course  of  certain  pathological  changes. 

Minute  Structure. —  In  this  division  of 
our  subject,  we  have  to  consider,  in  succession, 
the  following  structures. 

1st,  The  fibro'ceilular  matrix;  2ndly,  The 
tidfeSf  their  course,  division,  and  termination  ; 
Srdly,  The  Malpighian  bodiesy  their  connexion 
with  the  blood-vessels,  and  with  the  tubes ; 
4th ly,  The  epithelium,  in  different  parts  of  the 
surface  over  which  the  urine  passes,  com- 
mencing with  that  of  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
and  terminating  with  that  of  the  pelvis  and 
ureter. 

The  fibrO'CeUvlar  matrix  of  the  kidney  has 
been  well  and  accurately  described  by  Professor 
Ooodsir. j:  It  exists  throughout  every  part  ot 
the  renal  structure.     {Fig,  149,  c)  represents 

Fin.  149. 


compartments,  occupy  the  position  of  the 
original  interlobular  fissures  in  the  embryo 
kidney,  and  are  analogous  to  the  deep  layer  of 
the  fascia  with  its  interlobular  prolongations 


a,  hy  renal  cells  firom  the  urine,  distended  with  oil ; 
c,  portion  of  the  fibro-cellular  matrix,  with  one 

•   Fttfe  OTrfe,  p.  233. 

t  The  drawings  are  about  one-third  the  natural 
size ;  the  preparation  from  which  they  are  taken  is 
contained  in  the  Museum  of  King's  College. 
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large  oval  space,  which  contained  a  Malpighian 
body,  and  several  smaller  meshes  in  which  the  con- 
voluted tubes  were  packed ;  d,  Malpighian  capsule 
and  tube,  filled  with  blood  from  the  Malpighian 
capilUries;  e,  fibrinous  mould  of  a  urinaiy  tube 
entangling  oil  globules,  from  the  urine. 

a  portion  from  the  cortical  substance.)  It  is 
best  examined  in  a  thin  section  which  has 
been  macerated  in  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
so  as  to  wash  awaj^  the  tubes  and  Malpighian 
bodies.  The  matnx  then  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  fibrous  network,  the  meshes  of  which 
have,  for  the  most  part,  a  circular  outline. 
The  smaller  meshes  are  of  pretty  uniform 
size,  and  are  accurately  filled  by  the  tubes, 
each  tube  in  its  tortuous  course  passing 
through  very  many  of  the  cells  formed  by 
this  curious  and  beautiful  structure.  The 
meshes  do  not  occupy  any  one  plane  or  posi- 
tion rather  than  another,  but  in  whatever  di- 
rection the  section  of  the  cortical  substance  is 
made,  the  same  regular'  network  presents  it- 
self. When  the  tubes  are  in  sit  A,  they  often 
appear  to  be  mapped  out,  as  it  were,  into  re- 
gular circular  or  oval  portions ;  an  appearance 
which  has,  doubtless,  confirmed  some  observers 
in  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  tubes  termi- 
nate in  blind  extremities.  This  apparent  iso- 
lation of  the  different  parts  of  what  is  in 
reality  a  continuous  tube,  is  very  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  condition  of  the  tube  itself. 
In  the  normal  state,  the  colour  of  the  tubes 
often  contrasts  with  that  of  the  matrix,  which 
when  free  from  blood  is  of  a  whitish  colour, 
so  that  the  tubes  are  visible  through  the  sub« 
stance  of  the  matrix,  and  the  observer  can 
trace  the  continuity  of  the  tube  between  the 
different  meshes  of  the  tissue.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  tubes  when  filled 
with  blood  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  specimen 
portions  of  the  tube  appear  quite  isolated, 
where  they  are  concealed  by  the  overlying 
matrix  (Jig,  150,  a  a),  while  in  other  parts 
the  tubes  are  more  or  less  distinctly  visible 
through  the  intervening  fibrous  tissue  (bb). 
In  some  parts  transverse  sections  of  the  tubes 
are  seen,  and  in  other  instances  a  considerable 
length  of  tube  appears,  uncovered  by  matrix ; 
this  tissue  having  been  removed  by  the  knife, 
while  the  tube  itself  has  just  escaped  the  section. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article  reference 
will  be  made  to  certain  pathological  changes,  as 
a  consequence  of  which  the  tubes  lose  their 
epithelial  lining  and  become  more  or  less 
transparent ;  and  in  this  condition,  when  they 
are  packed  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrous  tissue, 
they  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  sepa- 
rate globular  or  oval  cells,  and  they  have  ac- 
tually been  described  as  such  by  an  expe- 
rienced microscopical  observer.*  This  ques- 
tion will  be  fiiUy  considered  hereafter,  the 
object  of  the  present  brief  allusion  to  it  being 
to  show  the  importance  of  studying  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  tissue  which  gives  peculiar 
appearances  to  the  parts  with  which  it  is  con- 

♦  On  Subacute  Inflammation  of  the  Kidney,  by 
John  Simon,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  Med.  Chir.  Transactions, 
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nected,  and  a  misapprehension  of  which  may 
lead,  as  it  has  led,  to  serious  practical  errors. 

rtg.  150. 


Convoluted  tubes  filled  with  blood,  as  seen  when 
packed  in  the  meshes  of  the  matrix,  magnified  200 
diameters. 

The  large  oval  space  represented  in^.  149, 
c,  indicates  the  position  of  a  Malpighian  body  ; 
these  bodies,  as  well  as  the  tubes,  being  accu- 
rately fitted  into  meshes  of  the  fibrous  ma- 
trix. The  arrangement  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
in  the  medullary  cones  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  cortical  portion.  The  tissue 
in  this  part  is  more  abundant,  so  that  the 
tubes  are  separated  by  it  to  a  greater  distance 
than  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney. 
The  hardness  and  greater  cohesion  of  the 
tissue  of  the  medullary  cones,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  cortical  portion,  is  in  great 
part  due  to  the  more  abundant  fibrous  matrix 
m  which  the  tubes  of  this  part  are  packed. 
A  transverse  section  of  the  cones  shows  the 
matrix  in  the  form  of  circular  meshes  sur- 
rounding the  tubes,  as  in  the  cortical  portion  ; 
but  on  a  longitudinal  section  the  meshes  ap- 
pear elongated,  thus  corresponding  in  form 
with  the  venous  capillary  meshes  which  oc- 
cupy the  substance  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  and 
which  in  this  part  of  the  kidney  are  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  the  tubes.  There  being  no 
Malpighian  bodies  in  the  medullary  cones,  the 
larger  meshes  of  the  matrix  which  contain 
these  bodies  are  not  present  in  this  part  of  the 
kidney.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  relation 
which  the  blood-vessels  bear  to  the  matrix, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  portions  of  a  kidney 
which  has  been  artificially  injected,  or  one  in 
which  the  vessels  are  filled  with  blood.  It 
will  then  be  seen,  that  while  the  tubes  (Jig. 
151)  accurately  fill  the  meshes  of  the  fibrous 
tissue,  the  capillary  vessels  (b  b  and  c),  form- 
ing a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  tubes,  are 
contained  in  the  substance  of  the  same 
tissue  (c  c).     When  the  blood-vessels  are 
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empty,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
fibrous  tissue  in  which  they  are  imbedded ;  it 

Fig.  151. 


Section  of  the  kidney,  showing  the  relation  of  the 
tabes  and  blood-vessels  to  the  fibrous  matrix,  a, 
portion  of  a  tube ;  6,  section  of  a  blood-vessel ;  c, 
fibrous  matrix.  Magnified  100  diameters :  from  a 
specimen  prepared  by  Mr.  Bowman. 

is  only  bv  the  contrast  of  their  colour  when 
filled  with  blood,  or  with  injection,  that  it  can 
be  ascertained  that,  in  addition  to  the  ca[)il- 
lary  vessels  which  surround  the  tubes,  there 
b  a  connecting  fibrous  tissue,  the  office  of 
which  appears  to  be  to  support  and  retain  in 
position  the  various  complicated  parts  — 
tubes,  Malpiehian  bodies,  and  blood-vessels — 
amongst  which  it  is  placed.* 

TiSntU  Urimferi.  —  The  tubuli  uriniferi  are 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  com- 
plete description  of  one  of  these  structures 
without  an  occasional  reference  to  the  other. 

The  general  course  and  mode  of  division 
of  the  tubes,  as  well  as  their  connexion  with 
the  Malpighian  bodies,  is  best  ascertained  by 
the  examination  of  specimens  in  which  the 

•  Mr.  Toynbee,  in  a  paper  "On  the  Minute 
Structure  of  the  Human  Kidney,** »  alludes  to  the 
presence  of  **  parenchymal  cells  **  in  the  kidney,  to 
which  he  assigns  an  important  function  in  preparing 
the  blood  for  fiirther  changes  in  the  tubuli,  in 
which  he  says  "  cells  of  a  character  not  very  dissi- 
milar are  seen."  He  considers  that  **the  relation 
in  which  the  parenchymal  cells  stand  to  the  ner- 
vous system  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  ;'*  and  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  nervous  filaments 
•*  end  by  becoming  continuous  with  the  parenchyma 
of  the  organ  precisely  as  he  has  obser\'ed  those  in 
the  tail  en  the  tadpole  to  become  directly  continuous 
with  the  radiating  fibres  of  stellated  corpuscles,  and 
the  filaments  from  the  corpuscles  to  communicate 
with  each  other.*'  He  ftirther  states  that  in  certain 
diseased  sUtes  of  the  kidney,  **  the  parenchjrmatous 
cells  will  be  found  not  merely  increased  in  size,  but 
adipose  depositions  will  be  visible  throughout  them." 
The  account  which  Mr.  Toynbee  gives  of  these  so- 
called  parench3rmal  cells  is  not  such  as  will  enable 
me*  to  state  with  confidence  to  what  particular  ap- 
pearances his  description  of  them  applies ;  but  as  I 
nave  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  cells  as  those  referred  to  by  liim, 
and  as  I  am  not  aware  thai  they  have  been  recog- 
nized by  those  anatomists  who  have  most  carefully 
studied  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  I  cannot  con- 
firm Mr.  Toynbee*s  observations  as  to  their  func- 
tion, their  connexion  with  the  nerves,  or  the  patho- 
logical changes  which  they  undergo. 
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tubes  have  been  filled  by  injection  ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  essential  structure  of  the 
tubes,  and  particularly  of  their  epithelial  lining, 
would  be  very  incomplete  without  a  careful 
examination  of  unii\jected  specimens  with  a 
high  magnifying  power. 

Mode  of  injecting  the  7\ibes.  —  The  •  tubes 
may  be  more  or  less  completely  injected  in 
two  modes :  1st,  by  a  liquid  thrown  into 
them  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  and  2dly, 
by  the  extravasation  of  materials  forcibly  in- 
jected into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies.  By  the  first  mode  the  injected  ma- 
terials are  made  to  enter  the  open  mouths  of 
the  tubes  at  one  extremity,  and  to  pass 
towards  the  other,  which,  as  will  nresently  be 
shown,  is  a  closed  extremity  ;  while  by  the 
second  method  the  injection  is  admitted  into 
the  closed  extremities  of  the  tubes,  whence  it 
flows  towards  their  open  mouths,  and  so  in 
some  instances  escapes  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  By  the  last  mode  the  tubes  are  often 
completely  filled  from  one  extremitj^  to  the 
other,  while  by  the  first  method  of  injection 
they  are  generally  very  imperfectly  filled,  and 
this  even  when  the  air-pump  has  been  used  to 
aid  the  flow  of  the  injection  into  the  tubes. 
A  consideration  of  the  structure  and  relation  of 
the  tubes  will  show  that  this  result  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  anatomical  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts.  Mr.  Bowman  remarks  *, 
**  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  injection  of  the 
ducts  of  glands  in  general,  and  especially  of 
those  which  are  very  tortuous,  the  following 
considerations  on  this  subject  will  probably 
appear  conclusive.  Even  of  the  testis  (where 
the  tubes  are  far  thicker  and  stron^r  in  their 
coats,  and  much  more  capacious  than  in  the 
kidney),  there  are  not  ten  specimens  that  can 
be  pronounced  at  all  full  in  the  museums  of 
Europe  :  and  there  is  no  evidence  that,  even 
in  the  best  of  these,  the  injected  material  has 
reached  the  very  extremities  of  the  tubes. 
In  the  kidney,  the  tubes  are  exceedingly  tor- 
tuous after  leaving  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and 
only  become  straight,  in  most  animals,  in  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  excretory  channel  to 
discharge  themselves.  The  way  towards  their 
orifices  is  so  free  in  a  natural  state,  that  their 
fluid  contents  exert  no  distending  force  upon 
their  walls.  Accordingly  their  walls  are  ex- 
ceedingly feeble ;  the  basement  membrane  on 
which  their  strength  mainly  depends  is  very 
delicate,  and  easily  torn.  They  are  therefore 
incapable  of  offi,Ting  much  resistance  to  a  fluid 
impelled  into  them  from  the  pelvis,  but  burst 
easily  if  it  be  forcibly  urged.  But  were  the 
coats  ten  times  as  tough  as  they  really  are, 
injection  could  not  penetrate  far  into  their 
convoluted  portion,  unless  pushed  with  much 
force ;  and  tnis  for  two  reasons :  1  st,  the  fluid 
which  the  tubes  already  contain  has  no  means 
of  escape  before  the  injection,  since  these 
canals  end  by  blind  extremities  in  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies ;  2dly,  the  layer  of  epithelium  is, 
immediately  after  death,  very  prone  to  separate 
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from  the  basement  membrane  which  it  lines, 
and  to  fall  into  and  block  up  its  narrow 
channel.**  It  consequently  happens  that,  in 
face  of  mechanical  obstacles  such  as  those 
above  mentioned,  the  force  employed  to  in- 
ject the  tubes  sooner  or  later  bursts  their 
coats  ere  their  extremities  have  been  reached.* 
Course  and  TermtTuUion  of  the  Tubes, — Tra^ 
cing  the  tubes  from  the  apex  of  a  medullary 
cone,  on  the  surface  of  which  their  open 
mouths  may  be  seen,  we  find  them  taking  a 
straight  course  through  the  pyramid,  branch- 
ing dichotomously  and  divergine  as  they  pro- 
ceed (Jig,  143).  After  reaching  the  base  ot  the 
pyramid,  their  course  through  the  cortical 
portion  is  very  various  ;  many  tubes  imme- 
diately take  a  very  tortuous  course,  some  of 
them  bending  down  into  the  inter-pj'ramidal 
portions  of  the  cortical  substance,  while  those 
near  the  centre  of  the  pyramid  pass  onwards 
in  a  mass  and  in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
surface,  the  tubes  on  the  sides  of  the  bundle  in 
their  progress  passing  off  successively  in  a  tor- 
tuous course  tnrough  the  cortical  substance, 
so  that  only  a  few  of  the  central  tubes  in 
each  bundle  retain  their  straight  course  quite 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney  ;  these  finally 
turn  backwards,  making  many  convolutions 
in  the  cortical  substance.  After  leaving  the 
medullary  cones,  the  branching  of  the  tubes, 
except  in  very  rare  instances,  appears  to  cease ; 
occasionally  two  tubes  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance unite  in  passing  towards  the  cones ;  and 
I  once  saw  this  occur  at  a  very  short  distance 
below  the  Malpighian  bodies,  so  that  two 
short  tubes,  each  with  a  Malpighian  body  at 
its  extremity,  united  into  one  common  tube. 
Some  distinguished  anatomists  have  main- 
tained that  the  tubes,  after  dividing  in  the  corti- 
cal substance,  reunite  in  a  plexiform  manner, 
and  they  have  described  this  as  their  natural 

*  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bowman, 
sapported  as  it  is  by  facts  and  arguments  which,  to 
most  practical  anatomists  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  structure  and  relations  of  the  tubes  and  Mal- 
pighiaji  bodies,  will  appear  quite  conclusive,  Mr. 
Toynbee  states  that  the  possibility  of  injecting  the 
entire  length  of  the  tnbes»  and  even  the  Malpighian 
capsules  m>m  tiie  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  is  abundantly 
proved  bv  many  of  his  own  s^imens,  in  which  the 
Malpighian  bodies  are  in  this  way  distended,  and 
that  without  any  extravasation  into  the  vascular 
tissues.  If  the  account  which  Mr.  Bowman  has 
given  of  the  connexion  of  the  tubes  with  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies  be  a  correct  one,  it  is  cleariy  impos- 
sible that  the  tubes,  long,  tortuous,  closed  at  tneir 
extremities,  and  aiwavs  containing  more  or  less 
liquid,  can  be  completely  injected  from  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  tmless  the  rupture  of  the  tube  or  of  the 
Malpighian  capsule  allows  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
tube  to  give  place  to  the  injected  materiaL  Cer- 
tainly the  Malpighian  capsules  cannot  possibly  be 
injected  firom  the  tubes  so  long  as  the  tubes  and  the 
capsules  remain  entire.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Toynbee 
is  correct  in  his  observation  on  this  point,  the  ex« 

flanation  of  the  &ct  must,  as  I  think,  be  that  which 
have  given.  His  account  of  the  Malpighian  bo- 
dies (Med.  Chir.  Transactions,  vol  xxix.  p.  811), 
and  Of  their  relation  to  the  tubes,  so  far  as  I  can 
comprehend  the  description  given,  appears  to  be 
incorrect ;  and  his  diagrams  of  these  bodies  (Plate  8, 
loc  iCit.)  represent  appearances  such  as  I  have  never 
observed  in  the  course  of  my  own  examinations. 


mode  of  termination.  This  opinion  is  in  all 
probability  founded  on  deceptive  appearances, 
such  as  must  often  have  presented  themselves 
when  the  means  of  observation  were  less  per- 
fect than  they  now  are,  and  which  even  at  this 
time  are  but  of  too  frequent  occurrence.  It 
appears  to  be  a  general  fact  that  the  tubes 
divide  in  their  course  from  the  apices  of  the 
medullary  cones  towards  their  opposite  terminO" 
tions,  but  they  never  reunite  while  passing  in 
this  direction.  Other  anatomists  have  con- 
sidered the  tubes  to  terminate  in  free  blind 
extremities  unconnected  with  the  Malpighian 
bodies ;  and  they  have  based  their  opinion  on 
the  appearances  of  injected  specimens  as  well 
as  on  those  of  recent  ones.  With  reference 
to  this  question  Mr.  Bowman*  remarks,  **  As 
the  injection  always  stops  short  of  the  real 
extremities  of  the  tubes,  it  must  necessarily 
show  apparent  free  extremities — and  others 
may  be  produced  by  the  section  requisite  for 
the  examination  of  the  part.  As  for  the  false 
appearances  presented  by  recent  specimens, 
they  are  obviously  referable  to  the  sudden 
bending  down  of  a  tube  behind  the  part 
turned  to  the  observer.  In  a  mass  composed 
of  convolutions,  many  such  must  continually 
occur ;  and  their  real  nature  may  be  easily 
determined  by  the  use  of  a  high  power  and 
varying  focus.**  In  addition  to  the  sources  of 
fallacy  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bowman,  there 
is  another,  to  which  I  have  already  referred-l- 
in  describing  the  fibrous  matrix  in  which  the 
tubes  are  packed.  To  an  inexperienced  obser- 
ver, few  appearances  could  be  more  deceptive 
than  the  apparent  abrupt  terminations  of  the 
tubes,  as  these  are  seen  in  the  spaces  formed 
by  the  surrounding  tissue,  here  visible  in  the 
meshes  of  the  network,  and  there  suddenly 
concealed  as  they  pass  beneath  the  fibrous 
tissue. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tubes  actually 
terminate  is  by  becoming  continuous  with  the 
Malpighian  bodies.  This  fact,  which  can  be 
demonstrated  in  many  of  the  tubes,  is  a  matter 
of  fair  inference  and  of  moral  certainty  in  the 
case  of  every  tube.  The  proofs  of  this  fiict, 
and  the  precise  mode  of  continuity,  we  shall 
presently  proceed  to  examine. 

Structure  of  the  Tubes, — The  uriniferous 
tubes  contain  the  two  structures  which  usu- 
ally compose  the  mucous  tissue,  viz.  the 
bcuement  membrane  and  the  epitheHum.% 

The  basement  membrane  is  a  thin  transpa- 
rent homogeneous  lamina,  simple  and  entire, 
without  any  aperture  or  appearance  of  struc- 
ture. It  forms  the  parenchymal  wall  of  the 
uriniferous  tubes  ;  gives  them  their  form,  size, 
and  stability ;  is  in  relation,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  vascular  system  of  the  organ  and  the 
investing  fibrous  matrix,  and  on  the  other, 
with  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubes.  The 
epithelium  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
membrane  by  organic  union :  it  sometimes 
separates  readily  afler  maceration  in  water, 
and  in  some  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
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the  kidney  it  frequently  happens  that  the  epi« 
thelial  lining  of  many  of  the  tubes  is  entirely 
removed,  or  only  a  few  particles  of  epithelium 
remain  scattered  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
membrane.  **  It  sometimes  happens,  that 
when  the  epithelium  may  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether detached,  the  basement  membrane  re^ 
tains,  scattered  evenly  over  its  surface  and  at 
some  distance  apart,  a  number  of  roundish 
marks,  of  the  size  and  aspect  of  the  nuclei  of 
epithelium  particles.  These  are  most  probably 
the  early  condition  of  the  new  or  advancing 
series  of  these  particles."*  The  basement 
membrane  is  united  externally  to  the  capillary 
venous  plexus  and  the  investing  fibrous 
matrix  ;  there  is  probably  some  organic  con- 
nexion between  these  tissues,  whfch  allows  of 
the  free  transudation  of  materials  from  the 
blood-vessels  through  the  basement  membrane 
to  the  epithelial  cells.  When  a  tube  deprived 
of  its  epithelium  is  detached  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  the  basement  membrane  is 
readily  uirown  into  folds  and  wrinkles,  and 
appears  to  possess  a  considerable  amount  of 
elasticity.  The  thickness  of  this  membrane, 
according  to  Mr.  Bowman,  does  not  exceed 
Tjri^h  of  an  English  inch.  In  certain 
diseased  states'  of  the  kidney  its  thickness  is 
much  increased,  and  simultaneously  the  cavity 
of  the  tube  becomes  d'dated  so  as  greatly  to 
exceed  its  normal  diameter,  thus  constituting 
the  serous  cysts  which  are  so  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  kidney. 

The  basement  membrane  of  the  tubes  is 
continuous  on  the  one  hand  with  the  capsule 
of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  on  the  other 
through  the  straight  tubes  of  the  pyramids 
with  the  basement  layer  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  tubes  is  about 
-f^  inch.  The  entire  diameter  of  the  convo- 
luted tubes  in  the  cortical  portion  somewhat 
exceeds  that  of  the  straight  tubes  in  the  pyra- 
mids, although  the  cavity  of  the  latter  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  former.  The  latter 
fact  resulting,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  from 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  epithe- 
lium in  these  portions  of  the  tubes. 

Afler  the  brief  allusion  just  now  made  to 
the  epithelium  of  the  tube  and  its  relation  to 
the  basement  membrane,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  postpone  for  the  present  the  par- 
ticular consideration  of  this  important  struc- 
ture, and  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
Bfalpighian  bodies.  We  shall  then  revert 
to  the  epithelium,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  varying  characters  which  it  presents  in 
different  parts  of  the  organ  are  of  the  great- 
est interest  and  importance  in  connection 
with  the  physiology  of  the  renal  secretion,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  assistance  which 
th^  afford  in  the  interpretation  of  the  patho- 
logical changes  to  which  the  kidney  is  liable. 

Maipighian  Bodies.  —  The  Malpighian  bo- 
dies have  been  objects  of  much  interest 
since  their  discovery  by  the  disdneuished 
anatomist  whose  name  they  bear.     Malpighif 
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ascertained  that  these  bodies,  which  he  calls 
internal  glands,  could  be  readily  injected  from 
the  arteries,  to  the  branches  of  which  they 
are  appended.  He  could  not  succeed  in  in- 
jecting them  from  the  veins,  in  consequence, 
as  he  believed,  of  valves  in  these  vessels  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  the  injected  material  in 
a  backward  direction  ;  he,  however,  considers 
it  a  rational  inference,  that  the  venous  radi- 
cles commence  in  these  bodies.  Malpighi 
further  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
nection which  he  believed  to  exist  between 
these  bodies  and  the  urinary  tubes.  He  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  inject  the  tubes  firom 
the  arteries  and  from  the  veins  :  and,  finally, 
he  experimented  on  a  living  dog,  by  tying  the 
renal  veins  and  the  ureters.  On  examination 
of  the  kidneys  afler  death,  there  were  some 
appearances  of  the  renal  glandules  (the  Mal- 
pighian bodies)  and  the  tubes  being  con- 
nected and  continuous ;  but  he  confesses  that 
his  opinion  on  this  point  was  derived  rather 
from  analog  than  from  ocular  demonstration, 
his  idea  being  that  the  urinary  constituents 
were  separated  from  the  arteries  of  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies,  and  that  the  tubes  were  the 
excretory  ducts  of  these  glands. 

Ruysch*  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
show  that  the  urinary  tubes  may  be  injected 
through  the  arteries  of  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
and  he  supposed  that  the  arteries  become 
directly  continuous  with  the  urinary  tubes. 
Boerhaave  f  described  the  cortical  portion  of 
the  kidney  as  being  composed  partly  of  glan- 
dular Malpighian  Ixxlies,  and  partly  of  blood- 
vessels, which  form  a  plexus  without  being 
connected  with  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  he 
also  inferred  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of 
excretory  ducts,  the  one  kind  being  connected 
with  the  Malpighian  bodies,  while  the  others 
are  directly  continuous  with  the  blood-vessels ; 
and  he  supposed  that  the  more  watery  portion 
of  the  urine  is  excreted  by  the  latter,  while 
the  denser  portion  prepared  in  the  Malpighian 
bodies  is  carried  off*  by  the  first-mentioned 
ducts.  Bertin  j:  agrees  for  the  most  part  with 
Boerhaave  as  to  the  anatomy  of  the  kidney, 
but  he  assigns  to  the  Malpighian  bodies  the 
office  of  secreting  the  more  liquid  portion  of 
the  urine,  and  supposes  that  the  denser  parts 
are  separated  by  those  blood-vessels  which,  as 
he  believed,  are  not  connected  with  the  Malpi- 
ghian bodies,  but  are  directly  continuous  with 
the  urinary  tubes. 

Schumlansky  ^,  while  he  confesses  the  great 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  and 
their  connexion  with  the  urinary  tubes,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  as  deBnite  an  idea  of  these 
parts  as  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  with  the 
imperfect  means  of  observation  which  he  pos- 
sessed. He  describes  the  Malpighian  bodies 
as  consisting  of  a  glomerulus  of  vessels,  con- 
nected on  the  one  side  with  the  arteries,  and 
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on  the  other  with  the  veins,  and  invested  by 
a  cellular  tissue  in  a  manner  which  he  does 
not  very  clearly  explain.  He  believes  that 
there  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  and  the  tubes,  as  manifested 
by  the  fact,  that  the  tubes  may  be  611ed  by  a 
forcible  injection  of  the  MaJpighian  bodies 
through  the  arteries  :  further  confirmation  of 
this  fact  being  afforded  by  the  occasional  pas- 
sage of  blood  and  other  materials  through  the 
same  channels,  and  the  tubes  being  found 
filled  with  blood  after  death.  With  respect 
to  the  last  observation,  which  he  quotes  from 
Bertin,  he  appears  to  have  some  doubt,  and 
suggests  that  the  vessels  containing  the  blood 
may  have  been  blood-vessels,  and  not  urinife- 
rous  tubes. 

Since*  the  time  of  Schumlansky,  whose 
work  above  quoted  was  published  in  the  year 
1788,  scarcely  any  addition  was  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bowman's 
paper*,  already  so  often  referred  to.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  the  description  given  of  the 
Malpighian  bodies  by  the  best  anatomists  im- 
mediately before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bow- 
man's paper,  is  less  accurate  than  that  of 
Schumlansky,  and  some  of  his  predecessors. 
Thus,  Mil Uerf  denied,  in  the.most  positive  man- 
ner, the  existence  of  any  connexion  between 
the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  tubes,  and  the 
possibility  of  injecting  the  latter  from  the 
former.  Professor  Miilier  has  since  %  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Bowman's  observations,  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  detail  as  much  as  possible  in  his 
own  words,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to 
depart  much  from  the  language  of  his  paper 
without  incurring  a  risk  of  losing  something 
of  the  clearness  which  characterises  the 
original. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  consist  of  a  rounded 
mass  of  minute  blood-vessels,  invested  by  a 
cyst  or  capsule.  The  capsule  was  first  par- 
ticularly described  by  MUller,  who  believed  it 
to  be  closed  on  all  sides  except  at  one  point, 
where  it  is  perforated  by  the  blood-vessels. 
He  accurately  described  the  arterial  branch  as 
passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  capsule,  where 
it  fives  off  tortuous  branches,  which  form 
arches,  and  then  return  to  the  point  at  which 
the  artery  enters,  so  that  the  tiifit  of  vessels  is 
free  in  the  cavity  of  its  investing  capsule, 
being  connected  with  the  latter  only  at  one 
point.  Mr.  Bowman,  observing  that  the  cap- 
sule of  the  Malpighian  bodies  had  an  appear- 
ance precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  basement 
membrane  of  the  tubes,  and  seeing  these 
similar  tissues  in  such  close  proximity,  was 
led  to  suspect  that  the  capsule  was  in  fact  the 
basement  membrane  of  the  tubes  expanded 
over  the  vessels,  and  after  some  time  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  unequivocal  view  of 

*  On  the  Stracture  and  Use  of  the  Malpighian 
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their  continuity.  This  important  result  was 
arrived  at  after  the  use  of  the  double  injection. 
After  the  injection  of  some  kidneys  tnrough 
the  artery  by  this  method,  it  was  found  that 
the  injected  material  had  in  many  instances 
burst  through  the  tuft  of  Malpighian  vessels, 
and  being  extravasated  into  the  capsule,  had 
passedoffalong  the  tube.(/%f.  153.3. 156, 157.) 
Mr.  Bowman  afterwards  made  numerous  injec- 
tions of  the  human  kidney,  and  of  that  of  many 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  in  all,  without  excep- 
tion, he  met  with  the  same  disposition.  He 
also  examined  thin  slices  of  the  recent  organ 
with  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  and 
in  this  manner  ftilly  corroborated  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  injections.  This  mode  of 
examination  likewise  led  Mr.  Bowman  to  the 
verv  interesting  discovery  of  ciliary  motion 
within  the  orifice  of  the  tube  and  the  con- 
tiguous portion  of  the  Malpighian  capsule. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bow- 
man, the  circulation  through  the  kidney  may 
be  stated  to  be  as  follows  :  —  **  All  the  blood 
of  the  renal  artery  (with  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  distributed  to  the  capsule,  sur- 
rounding fat,  and  the  coats  of  the  larger 
vessels,}  enters  the  capillary  tufts  of  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies;  thence  it  passes  into  the 
capillary  plexus  surrounding  the  uriniferous 
tubes,  and  it  finally  leaves  the  organ  through 
the  branches  of  the  renal  vein."  (Fig,  152.) 

Fig,  152. 


Plan  of  the  renal  circulation  in  Mammalia. 
(^After  Bowman.) 

The  relative  proportions  and  the  character  of  the 
several  parts  are  accurately  copied  from  preparations 
of  the  human  kidney.  The  artery,  a,  is  seen  giving 
a  terminal  twig,  /*,  to  a  Malpighian  tuft,  m,  from 
which  emerges  the  efferent  (or  portal}  vessel,  d. 
Other  efferent  vessels  are  seen,  e,  c,  e.  All  these  en- 
ter the  plexus  of  capillaries,  pt  surrounding  the 
uriniferous  tube,  t.  From  this  plexus  the  emi^gent 
vein,  gj  springs.  Supposed  to  be  magnified  ab^ut 
forty  diameters. 

Following  it  in  this  course,  I  shall  now  give 
Mr.  Bowman's  description  of  the  vascular 
apparatus,  and  the  nature  of  its  connexion 
with  the  tubes.  I  shall  also  refer  to  some 
observations  which  have  been  made  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Bowman's  paper,  premising 
that  Mr.  Bowman's  description  is  so  singu- 
larly accurate  that  it  scarcely  requires  or 
admits  of  any,  even  the  slightest,  addition  or 
modification,  with  reference  to  those  par- 
ticulars which  it  embraces. 
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With  the  inconsiderable  exceptions  above 
mentioned,  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  artery 
correspond  in  number  with  the  Malpighian 
bodies.  Arrived  here,  the  twig,  which  is  usually 
of  considerable  length,  although  occasionally 
very  short,  perforates  the  capsule,  and,  dilating 
suddenly,  breaks  up  into  two,  three,  four,  or 
even  eight  branches,  which  diverge  in  all 
directions  like  petals  from  the  stalk  of  a 
flower,  and  usually  run  in  a  more  or  less 
tortuous  manner,  subdividing  again  once  or 
twice  as  they  advance  over  the  surface  of  the 
ball  they  are  about  to  form.    (Fig.  153.) 

Fig,  153. 


1.  Malpighian  toft. — Horse.  The  injection  has 
penetrated  only  to  the  capillaries,  a,  the  artery ; 
f,  one  of  its  terminal  twigs  (or  the  afferent  vessel 
of  Uie  Malpighian  body) ;  a,  the  dilatation  and  mode 
of  breaking  up  of  the  terminal  twig  after  entering 
the  capsule ;  tne  division  of  the  tuft  into  lobes,  1,1,1,1, 
is  well  seen ;  t,  t,  intervals  between  the  lobes.  Mag- 
nified about  eighty  diameters. 

2.  Malpighian  tuft. — Horse.  The  injection  has 
penetrated  through  the  tuft,  and  has  filled  the  affer- 
ent vessel.  /,  the  afferent  vessel ;  d,  its  dilatation 
and  mode  of  division ;  m,  m,  Malpighian  capillaries ; 
€,  efferent  vessel  springing  from  them,  and  leaving 
the  capsule  between  two  primary  branches  of  the 
afferent  vesseL    Magnified  about  eighty  diameters. 

3.  Malpighian  body. — Horse.  The  injection,  after 
filling  the  primary  branches  of  the  afferent  vessel, 
has  burst  into  the  capsule,  and  passed  off  along  the 
tube.  It  has  not  filled  the  tuft  of  capillaries,  which 
consequently  are  not  seen,  nor  has  it  spread  within 
the  capsule  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tuft,  f, 
the  afferent  vessel;  d,  its  dilaUtion  and  mode  of 
sabdlvision ;  c,  c,  the  outline  of  the  distended  capsule ; 
t,  the  tube  passing  from  it ;  m,  situation  of  the  un- 
injected  Malpighian  tuft.  Magnified  about  seventy 
diameters.    {After  Boumaru) 

The  vessels  resulting  from  these  subdivisions 
are  capillary  in  size,  and  consist  of  a  simple, 
homogeneous,    and    transparent    membrane. 


They  dip  into  its  interior  at  different  points, 
and,  after  further  twisting,  reunite  into  a  single 
small  vessel  (Jig.  154.  1.),  which  varies  in 
its  size,  being  generally  smaller,  but  in  some 
situations  larger,  than  the  terminal  twig  of  the 
artery.  This  vessel  emerges  between  two  of 
the  primary  divisions  of  the  terminal  twig  of 
the  artery,  perforating  the  capsule  close  to  the 
vessel,  and,  like  it,  adhering  to  the  membrane 
as  it  passes  through.  It  then  enters  the 
capillary  plexus,  which  surrounds  the  tortuous 
urmiferous  tubes.  (/^.  154.  2.  and  155.)    The 

Fig.  154. 


1.  Malpighian  body,  &c,  from  the  horse.    Mal- 

1)ighian  tuft,  from  near  Uie  base  of  one  of  the  medul- 
ary  cones,  injected  without  extravasation,  and 
showing  the  efferent  vein  branching  like  an  artery, 
as  it  runs  into  the  medullary  cone,  a,  arterial 
branch ;  c,  the  afferent  vessel ;  m,  the  Malpighian 
tuft ;  /,  the  efferent  vessel ;  b,  its  branches  enter- 
ing the  medullary  cone.  Magnified  about  seventy 
diameters.    {After  Bowman,') 

2.  Malpighian  bodiei^  &c,  from  the  horse.  The 
injection  nas  passed,  as  in^.  166.,  but  without  rup- 
ture of  the  Malpighiim  tuft,  a,  branch  of  tne 
artery;  /,/,  afferent  vessels;  in,  m,  Malpighian 
tufts ;  c,  e,  efferent  vessels ;  p,  plexus  surround- 
ing the  tubes ;  8 1,  straight  tube  m  cortical  substance ; 
c  t,  convoluted  tube  in  ditto.  Magnified  about  thirty 
diameters. 

tuft  of  vessels  thus  formed  is  a  compact  ball, 
the  several  parts  of  which  are  held  together 
solely  by  their  mutual  interlacement,  for  there 
is  no  other  tissue  admitted  into  the  capsule 
besides  blood-vessels.  It  is  subdivided  into 
as  many  lobes  as  there  are  primary  branches 
of  the  terminal  twig  or  efferent  vessel,  and 
these  lobes  do  not  communicate,  except  at  the 
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root  of  the  tuft.  There  are,  therefore,  deep 
clefts  between  them,  which  open  when  the 
lobes  are  not  greatly  distended  with  injection 
or  blood.     (Fig.  153,  1.)       The  surface  of 

Fig,  155. 


wards  upon  tlie  trunks  of  the  vessels,  if  this 
term  can  be  correctly  applied  to  such  minute 

/%.  156. 
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Malpighian  body,  tube,  &c.,  fVom  the  horse.  The 
injection  has  penetrated  firom  the  artery  through 
the  Malpighian  tuft  into  the  plexus  surrounding  the 
tubes.  It  has  then  ruptured  the  vessels  of  the  tuft, 
filled  the  capsule,  and  passed  off  along  the  tube,  a, 
arterial  branch ;  «,  afferent  vessel ;  c,  capsule  dis- 
tended; tj  tube;  /,  efferent  vessel;  />,  plexus  of 
capillaries,  surrounding  other  tubes  not  injected. 
Magnified  about  thirty  diameters.  {After  Bowman.) 

the  tuft  is  everywhere  unattached  and  free, 
and  continuous  with  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
the  lobes.  The  whole  circumference  of  every 
vessel  composing  the  tuft  is  also  free,  and  lies 
loose  in  tne  cavity  of  the  capsule.  These 
circumstances  cannot  be  seen  in  specimens 
gorged  with  injection,  but  only  by  careful 
examination  of  recent  specimens  with  a  power 
of  200  or  600  diameters. 

The  vessels  are  so  perfecilj/  hare^  that  in  no 
other  situation  in  the  body  do  the  capillaries 
admit  of  being  so  satisfactorily  studied.  It  is 
only  where  the  tuft  is  large,  as  in  man  and  in 
the  horse,  that  its  lobulated  character  can  be 
always  discerned.  Where  the  number  of  pri- 
marv  subdivisions  of  the  afferent  vessel  is 
smaller,  the  detection  of  lobes  is  less  easy  ; 
they  may  often  be  seen,  however,  in  the  frog. 
In  Birds  and  Reptiles  the  afferent  vessel 
seldom  divides;  but  dilates  instead  into  a 
pouch-like  cavity,  which,  after  taking  two  or 
three  coils,  contracts  again,  and  becomes  the 
efferent  vessel.  There  are  of  course  no  lobes ; 
but  the  surface  of  the  whole  dilated  part  is 
free. 

The  basement  membrane  of  the  uriniferous 
tube,  expanded  over  the  Malpighian  tuft  to 
form  its  capsule,  is  a  simple  homogeneous  and 
transparent  membrane,  in  which  no  structure 
can  be  discovered.  //  is  perforated,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels,  and 
is  certainly  not  reflected  over  them.  They  are 
united  to  it  at  their  point  of  transit,  but  in 
what  precise  manner  Mr.  Bowman  has  not 
been  able  to  determine.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  membrane  is  reflected  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent upon  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels, 
and  that  thus  the  union  is  effected.  The 
appearance  of  bulging  presented  by  the  dis- 
tended capsule  round  the  entrance  of  the 
afferent  vessels  in  fig,  156.  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  membrane  is  slightly  reflected  in- 


Two  Malpighian  bodies  injected  fVom  the  human 
subject.  The  tufts  are  burst  and  the  fluid  has  es- 
caped into  the  capsule.  In  one  case  it  has  passed 
also  along  the  tube,  the  extreme  tortuosity  of  which 
at  ita  commencement  is  well  seen,  a,^  arterial 
branch ;  f,  terminal  twigs ;  c,  c,  Malpighian  cap- 
sules distended ;  e,  the  depression  often  seen  in 
such  cases,  at  the  point  where  the  afferent  and  effe- 
rent vessels  pass :  the  latter  are  not  here  injected ; 
t,  the  tube.  Magnified  about  ninety  diameters. 
{After  Bowman.) 

vessels  as  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  of 
the  Malpighian  bodies.  Opposite  to  the  point 
where  the  vessels  perforate  the  capsule,  is  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  the  cavity  of  wnich  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  capsule,  generally  b^ 
a  constricted  neck.  Mr.  Bowman  has  speci- 
mens prepared  with  the  double  injection, 
showing  this  contmuity  in  Mammalia,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  and  Fish,  (fig,  157.) 

A  more  .satisfactory  proof  of  the  direct 
continuity  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube  with  that 
of  the  Malpighian  capsule  is  afforded  by  a 
clear  view  of  the  whole  of  the  textures  mag- 
nified 200  or  300  diameters.  The  capsule 
may  thus  be  seen  to  pass  off  into  the  basement 
membrane  of  the  tube  as  the  body  of  a  Flo- 
rence flask  into  its  neck  (figs,  158.  and  159.). 

The  basement  membrane  of  the  tube  is 
lined  by  a  nucleated  epithelium  of  a  finely 
granular  opaque  aspect,  while  the  neck  of  the 
tube  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule are  covered  by  a  layer  of  cells  much 
more  transparent,  and  clothed  with  vibratile 
cilia.  The  epithelium  appears  to  be  continued 
in  many  cases  over  the  whole  inner  surface 
of  the  capsule,  while  in  other  instances  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  the  slightest  appearance 
of  it  over  more  than  a  third  of  the  capsule. 
When  fairly  within  the  capsule  the  cilia  cease, 
and  the  epithelium  beyond  is  of  excessive 
delicacy  and  translucence.  Its  particles  are 
seldom  nucleated,  and  appear  liable  to  swell 
by  the  application  of  water  to  the  specimen. 
The  cavity  existing  in  the  natural  state  be- 
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tween  the  capsule  and  the  vascular  tuft,  is 
filled  b)j  fluid,  in  which  the  vessels  are  bathed, 
and  which  is  continually  being  impelled  from 
the  capsule  into  the  tube  by  the  lashing  move- 
ment of  the  cilia. 

Fig,  157. 


Fig,  158. 


This  specimen  has  been  chosen  because  it  exhi- 
bits the  termination  of  a  considerable  arterial  branch 
wholly  in  Malpi^hian  tufts,  and  because  the  several 
Malpighian  bodies  injected  show  diflferent  appear- 
ances of  a  veij  instructive  kind,  a,  arterial  branch 
with  its  termmal  twiffs ;  at  a  the  injection  has  only 
partially  filled  the  tuft,  at  fi  it  has  entirely  filled  it, 
and  has  also  passed  out  along  the  efferent  vessel, 
€,  without  anv  extravasation,  at  y  it  has  burst 
into  the  capsule  and  escaped  along  the  tube  t,  but 
has  also  filled  the  efferent  vessel  e,  at  3  and  i  it 
has  been  extravasated  and  passed  along  the  tube*  at 
m  and  m,  the  injection  on  escaping  into  the  capsule 
has  not  spread  over  the  whole  tuft.  Biagnified 
about  forty >five  diameters.  From  the  human  sub- 
ject    {AfUr  Bowman,) 

This  very  interesting  phenomenon  of  ciliary 
motion  in  the  neck  of  the  tube  and  in  the 
Malpighian  capsule  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Bowman  in  the  frog  ;  and  at  the  time  when 
his  paper  was  published  he  had  not  observed 
it  in  any  other  animal.  Mr.  Simon*  after- 
wards observed  it,  as  he  sa^s,  '*  at  the  origin 
of  each  uriniferous  tubule  m  the  kidneys  of 
various  other  reptiles,  and  also  with  perfect 
distinctness  in  the  skate.*'  Bidder  f  has  since 
observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  triton  ; 
Koliiker|  has  described  it  in  the  embryo  liz- 
ard ;  and  I  have  seen  it  in  the  common  snake. 

♦  A  Physiological  Essay  on  the  Thymus  Gland, 
by  John  Simon,  F.R.S. 
+  MttUer's  Archiv.  1846. 
1  MiiUer's  Archiv.  1845. 


From  the  frog;  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
Shows  the  continuity  of  the  Malpighian  capsule  with 
the  tube,  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  epi- 
thelium, and  the  vascular  tuft  c,  basement  mem- 
brane of  the  tube;  b,  epithelium  of  the  tube;  a, 
cavity  of  the  tube ;  //,  basement  membrane  of 
the  capsule  ;  d,  epithelium  of  the  neck  of  the 
tube  and  of  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  capsule, 
this  epithelium  is  covered  with  cilia,  which  were 
seen  m  active  motion  eight  hours  after  death ;  a, 
detached  epithelial  particle,  more  highly  magnified, 
showing  the  relative  length  of  the  cilia,  as  they 
appeared  in  this  specimen.  The  capillaries,  m,  lie 
bare  in  the  cavity  of  the  capsule,  having  entered 
it  near  t,  where  the  view  is  obscured  by  another 
tube.  Magnified  about  320  diameters.  (-4/^ 
Bowman.) 

Fig,  159. 


Malpighian  body  fVom  the  newt  (Triton).    This 
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specimen  shows  tlie  abrapt  termination  of  the  ci- 
liated epithelium,  e  />,  within  the  capsule,  a  a. 
Some  rounded  particle8,which  are  sometimes  seen  in 
.  considerable  numbers,  either  on  the  sur&ce  or  in  the 
wall  of  the  vessels  c.  The  basement  membrane  of 
the  capsule,  b  m,  beyond  the  tennination  of  the 
ciliated  epithelium  i^pears  quite  naked.  Magnified 
200  diameters. 

I  atn  not  aware  that  ciliary  motion  has  been 
detected  in  the  kidneys  of  Mammalia  or  Birds. 
I  shall  presently  show  that  in  certain  fishes 
and  reptiles  the  cilia  are  not  confined  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  Bowman  ;  but  that  they  exist  through- 
out the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  length, 
of  the  uriniferous  tubes. 

It  appears  desirable  to  allude  here  to  some 
observations  which  have  been  made  suice  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Bowman's  paper,  and  to 
mquve  how  far  certain  statements  which  have 
been  opposed  to  his  account  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  are  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  occupy  time  and  space,  b^ 
giving  a  histor}^  of  all  the  contradictory  opi- 
nions which  this  subject  has  elicited.  It  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  inability  to  detect 
ciliary  motion  within  the  Malpighian  capsule, 
or  to  verify  any  observation  in  reference  to 
which  several  competent  authorities  are  agreed, 
is  the  result  of  some  defect  in  the  microscope 
employed,  or  in  the  eye  or  mind  of  the  ob- 
server. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  two  parts 
of  Mr.  Bowman*8  description  ;  first,  to  his 
account  of  the  relation  wnich  the  Malpighian 
capsule  bears  to  the  basement  membrane  of 
the  tube  and  to  the  blood-vessels;  and, 
secondly,  to  his  statement  that  the  Malpighian 
capillaries  lie  uncovered  within  the  capsule. 

Bidder*  made  his  observations  on  the  kid- 
ney of  the  male  triton  (Triton  tseniatus^.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  kidney  of  this  animal  is 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  investigation 
in  question,  since  it  is  very  thin  and  transpa- 
rent, and  is  thus  fitted  for  microscopical  ex- 
amination without  fuither  artificial  preparation 
by  tearing  or  other  means.  Bidder  believes 
that  the  vessels  do  not  perforate  the  capsule 
to  enter  its  cavity,  as  described  by  Mr.  Bow- 
man ;  but  he  considers  the  basement  membrane 
to  be  introverted  so  as  to  form  a  covering  for 
the  vessels  and  a  complete  partition  of  a  semi- 
lunar form  between  the  cavity  of  the  tube  and 
that  of  the  Malpighian  capsule.  I  have  exa- 
mined the  kidney  of  the  triton  with  great  care, 
and  have  satisfied  myself  that  Mr.  Bowman's 
account  of  the  perforation  of  the  capsule  by 
the  vessels  is  strictly  correct,  and  that  there 
is  no  partition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  free 
communication,  between  the  cavity  of  the 
capsule  and  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  When 
the  vessels  are  distended  with  blood,  they 
almost  fill  the  capsule ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
they  are  empty,  they  shrink  into  a  small  com- 
pass. I  have  examined  them  under  both 
conditions,  and  could  never  detect  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  membrane  reflected  over  them. 
The  free  communication  between  the  cavity 
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of  the  capsule  and  the  orifice  of  the  tube  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  two  phenomena  which 
I  have  repeatedly  witnessed :  first,  when  the 
cilia  are  in  action,  the  liquid  filling  that  part 
of  the  capsule  which  is  unoccupied  b^  the 
vessebi  is  freely  propelled  from  the  cavity  of 
the  capsule  into  the  tube;  and,  secondly, 
when  water  is  added  to  the  specimen,  loose 
particles  of  epithelium  firom  the  tube  are  often 
driven  into  the  capsule,  until  they  fill  that 
part  of  its  cavity  which  is  not  occupied  by 
the  collapsed  blood-vessels. 

Dr.  Gerlach*  describes  and  figures  the  Mal- 
pighian capsule  as  being  not  a  blind  termi- 
nation of  the  uriniferous  duct,  but  a  lateral 
diverticulum  of  the  same  structureless  base- 
ment membrane  which  forms  the  duct ;  and 
be  believes  that  the  capsule  communicates 
with  the  duct  by  means  of  a  short  neck.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  there  may,  in  some  rare 
instances,  be  a  diverticulum  from  a  tube  as 
represented  by  Gerlach ;  but  as  I  have  never 
yet  seen  such  a  mode  of  connexion  between 
a  tube  and  a  capsule,  and  as  I  have  seen 
numberless  instances  of  tubes  terminating 
directly  in  the  dilatation  which  constitutes  the 
Malpighian  capsule,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare my  decided  conviction  that  Mr.  Bow- 
man has  correctly  described  the  structures  in 
question. f 

With  reference  to  the  second  point  above 
alluded  to,  namely,  to  Mr.  Bowman's  state- 
ment that  the  Malpighian  capillaries  lie  un- 
covered within  the  capsule,  tiie  observations 
of  Gerlach  deserve  more  consideration.  He 
states  that  when  the  Malpighian  capillary  net- 
work is  examined  afler  the  capsule  has  been 
entirely  detached  fi*om  it,  it  may  be  seen  in 
its  whole  extent  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of 
nucleated  cells,  which  are  continued  from  the 
inner  wall  of  the  capsule  upon  the  Malpighian 
vessels  ;  so  that  the  latter  he  introverted  with- 
in a  layer  of  cells  like  the  intestuie  within  the 
peritoneum  (^.  160.);  and  he  supposes  that 
the  secreting  structure  of  the  Malpighian  bodies 
differs  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  glands 

•  MUller's  Archiv.  1845. 

t  Dr.  Gerlach*s  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  tubes  are  connected  with  the  Malmghian  cap- 
sules, is  founded  upon  appearances  which  he  ob- 
8er>'ed  after  injecting  the  urinary  tubules  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  He  believes  that  in  this  man- 
ner he  succeeded  in  filling  the  Malpighian  capsules 
as  well  as  the  tubes,  and  that,  too,  as  he  says,  after 
he  had  failed  in  filling  these  parts  by  injection  of 
the  Malpighian  vessels  from  the  artery  in  the  man- 
ner before  described.  ( Vide  ante,  p.  241.)  On  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  drawings  by  which  Dr. 
Gerlach's  paper  is  illustrat«d,  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  tiiat  the  appearances  which  he  describes 
as  Malpighian  bodies  may  result  fh>m  a  sudden 
bulging  of  the  tubes  produced  by  forcible  distension 
with  the  rejected  material  (See  MUller's  Archiv., 
1845,  plate  13.)  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  a  forcible  injection  of  the  tubes  from  the  pelvis 
shoidd  give  rise  to  unnatural  appearances  in  these 
structures ;  whereas  a  slow  infiltration  of  injection 
from  the  ruptured  Malpighian  vessels,  or  an  e^uallv 
slow  extravasation  of  blood  during  life,  while  it  filui 
the  capsules  and  the  tubes,  leaves  these  parts  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  normal  condition,  and 
afibrds  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  connexion  with  each  other. 
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only  in  the  absence  of  the  basement  mem- 
brane between  the  vessels  and  secreting  cells. 
Dr.  Gerlach's  figure  {fig.  160.)  exhibits  an 


Malpighian  tnft  of  capillaries  covered  with  small 
traosparent  nucleated  cells.     {After  Gtrlach,') 

appearance  which  every  one  must  have  seen 
in  the  tuft  of  vessels  extended  from  the  cap- 
sale,  but  which  fails  to  establish  the  existence 
of  Uiis  epithelial  investment  of  the  tuft  ;  for 
at  the  border  of  the  figure  the  wall  of  the 
capillaries  is  seen  actumly  bare,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Bowman.  The  fact,  however,  seems 
to  b^  that  there  do  exist,  h^re  and  there,  upon 
the  outside  of  the  capillaries  of  the  tuft,  nu- 
cleated particles,  of  an  extremely  delicate 
nature,  tne  nuclei  sometimes  lying  isolated  in 
the  fork  of  two  vessels,  and  the  substance  of 
the  cell  not  expanding  into  a  continuous  co- 
vering of  the  whole  tuft.  It  is  possible  that 
these  nucleated  particles  may  be  rather  the 
nuclei  belonging  to  the  capillary  wall,  than  a 
modified  representation  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  tube.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  they  lie 
sparingly  upon  the  individual  vessels  of  the 
tuft,  and  GO  not  form  a  membranous  invest- 
ment of  it  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Bowman  showed 
me  these  particles,  as  I  have  now  described 
them,  some  years  ago.  Their  existence  does 
not  ayffect  the  substantial  accuracy  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  anatomy  of  the  tuft,  nor  his  view 
of  its  special  share  in  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Having  thus  briefly  alluded  to  certain  parts 
of  Mr.  Bowman's  description  of  the  Malpig- 
hian bodies,  the  correctness  of  which  has 
been  questioned,  and  having  shown,  as  I  hope, 
that  only  in  one  minute  part  of  his  clear  and 
accurate  account  of  their  structure  is  any  mo- 
dification required,  we  may  proceed  to  trace 
the  blood-vessels  in  their  course  from  the 
Malpighian  bodies. 

The  blood,  leaving  theMalpighian  tufts,  is 
conveyed  by  their  efferent  vessels  to  the  great 
renal  reservoir,  the  capillary  plexus  surround- 
ing the  uriniferous  tubes  (figt.  152.  154.  and 
155.).  The  vessels  lie  in  the  interstices  of 
the  tubes,  and  everywhere  anastomose  freely, 
so  that  throughout  the  whole  organ  they  con- 
stitute one  continuous  network,  lying  on  the 
outside  of  the  tubes,  in  the  substance  of  the 
matrix,  and  in  contact  with  the  basement 
membrane.  This  plexus  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  efferent  vessels  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  and  the  veins. 

The  efferent  vessels  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  are  always  solitary,  and  never  inos- 
culate with  one  another  :  each  one  is  an  iso- 
lated channel   between  its   Malpighian  tuft 


and  the  plexus  surrounding  the  tubes.  They 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  tuft,  and  emerge  from  its  inte-. 
rior  in  the  manner  already  explained.  After 
a  course  of  variable  length  they  open  into  the 
plexus.  Their  size  is  various.  In  general 
they  are  smaller  than  the  terminal  twig*of.the 
artery,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  larger  than  the 
vessels  of  the  plexus  into  which  they  discharge 
themselves.  But  where  the  Malpighian  tuft 
is  larger,  the  efferent  vessel  is  usOally  large 
also,  and  divides  into  branches  before  en- 
tering the  plexus.  This  is  eminently  the  case 
with  those  situated  near  the  base  of  the  me- 
dullary cones,  where  the  medullary  and  cor- 
tical portions  of  the  organ  seem  to  blend. 
The  efferent  vessels  from  these  large  Mal- 
pighian bodies  are  often  three  or  four  times 
the  diameter  of  those  of  the  plexus,  and  take 
a  course  towards  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
between  the  uriniferous  tubes  {fig*  154.  1.). 
They  were  formerly  mistaken  for  tubes. 
They  branch  again  and  again  in  the  manner 
of  arteries,  and  form  the  plexus  with  long 
meshes,  which  invests  this  part  of  the  tubes. 
Some  of  the  veins  springing  from  this  plexus 
form  the  well-known  network  on  the  nipple- 
shaped  extremities  of  tb6  cones,  around  the 
orifices ;  and  thence  take,  with  the  remainder, 
a  backward  course,  likewise  parallel  to  the 
tubes,  to  empty  themselves  into  various 
branches  that  he  about  the  bases  of  the  cones. 
The  arrangement  of  the  venous  radicles  on 
the  cortex  and  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney 
has  been  already  described  {fig,  145).  The 
veins  from  the  capsule  and  surrounding  fat 
join  the  renal  vein  in  some  part  of  its  course. 
It  is  probable  that  the  capillaries  of  the  vasa 
vasorura,  within  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
pour  their  blood  into  the  ca|)illar^  plexus  sur- 
rounding the  tubes,  as  thase  of  the  hepatic 
artery  do  into  the  portal  hepatic  plexus  of  the 
lobules  of  the  liver. 

Thus,  there  are  in  the  kidney  two  perfectly 
dutinct  systems  of  capillary  vessels,  through 
both  of  which  the  blood  passes  in  its  course 
from  the  arteries  into  the  veins  :  the  first, 
that  inserted  into  the  dilated  extremities  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  arteries;  the  second,  that 
enveloping  the  convolutions  of  the  tubes,  and 
communicating  directly  with  the  veins.  The 
former,  which  may  be  called  the  Malpighian 
capillary  system,  is  made  up  of  as  many  parts 
as  there  are  Malpighian  bodies.  These  parts 
are  entirely  isolated  from  one  another;  and 
as  there  is  no  inosculation  between  the  arterial 
branches  supplying  them,  the  blood  enters 
each  in  a  direct  stream  from  the  main  trunk. 
Each  separate  part  also  of  this  system  has 
but  one  afferent  and  one  efferent  channel,  and 
both  of  these  are  exceedingly  small,  compared 
with  the  united  capacity  of  the  capillary  tuft. 
The  artery  in  dividing  dilates;  then  follow 
branches  which  often  exceed  it  in  size,  and 
which  gradually  break  up  into  the  finest. 
The  efferent  vessel  does  not  usually  even 
equal  the  afferent,  and  in  size  is  often  itself  a 
capillary.  Hence  would  arise  a  greater  retard- 
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ation  of  blood  in  the  tuft  than  occurs  pro- 
bably in  any  other  part  of  the  vascular  system  ; 
a  delay  that  must  be  increased  by  the  tor- 
tuosity of  the  channels  to  be  traversed. 

The  other  system  of  capillaries,  or  that 
surrounding  the  uriniferous  tubes,  corre- 
sponds, in  every  important  respect,  with  that 
investing  the  secreting  canals  of  other  glands. 
Its  vessels  anastomose  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom on  every  side,  and  lie  on  the  deep  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  that  furnishes  the 
secretion. 

Mr.  Bowman  has  applied  the  term  '*  portal 
system  of  the  kidney "  to  the  series  of  vessels 
connecting  these  two,  on  account  o(  the  close 
analogy  it  seems  to  bear  to  the  vena  porta, 
intervening,  like  it,  between  two  capillary  net- 
works, the  first  of  which  answers  to  that  in 
which  the  vena  porta  originates,  and  the 
second  to  that  in  which  the  vena  porta  ter- 
minates. The  capillary  plexus  surrounding 
the  tubes  differs,  therefore,  from  that  of  other 
glands,  and  agrees  with  that  of  the  liver,  in 
Its  receiving  blood  that  has  previously  tra- 
versed another  system  of  capillary  vessels. 

The  correctness  of  the  analogy  which  Mr. 
Bowman  has  drawn  between  the  circulation 
of  the  kidney  and  that  of  the  liver  is  very 
beautifully  shown  by  his  observations  on  the 
kidney  of  the  boa-constrictor,  an  animal 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  those 
in  which,  besides  the  renal  artery,  the  kidney 
receives  a  portal  vein  derived  from  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body.*  Mr.  Bowman  thus  de- 
scribes the  organ  in  question : — "  The  kidney 
of  the  boa,  being  composed  of  isolated  lobes 
of  a  compressed  reniform  shape,  displays  all 
the  points  of  its  structure  in  peculiar  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.  At  what  may  be  termed 
the  hilum  of  each  lobe,  the  branches  of  the 
vena  porta  and  duct  separate  from  those  of 
the  renal  arterv  and  emulgent  vein  ;  the  two 
former  spreading  side  by  side,  in  a  fan-like 
form,  over  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  lobe, 
while  the  two  latter  enter  its  substance  and 
radiate  together  in  a  plane  midway  between 
these  surfaces.  The  lobe  is  made  up  of  the 
ramifications  of  these  four  sets  of  vessels,  in  the 
following  mode  (Jig,  161.).  Each  duct,  as  it 
runs  over  the  surface,  sends  down  a  series  of 
branches  which  penetrate  in  a  pretty  direct 
manner  towards  the  central  plane.  Arrived 
there,  they  curl  back,  and  take  a  more  or  less 
retrograde  course  towards  the  surface,  and, 
finally,  becoming  more  convoluted,  terminate 
in  the  Maipighian  bodies,  which  are  all 
situated  in  a  layer  at  some  distance  within  the 
lobe,  parallel  to  the  central  plane,  and  nearer 
to  it  than  to  the  surface.  The  ducts  never 
anastomose.  The  artery  subdivides  into  ex- 
tremely minute  twigs,  no  larger  than  capil- 
laries, which  diverge  on  either  hand  and 
enter  the  Maipighian  bodies.  The  efferent 
vessels  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  afferent, 
and,  on  emerging,  take  a  direct  course  to  the 
surface  of  the  lobe,  and  join  the  branches 
of  the  vena  porta  there  spread  out.     The 

•   Vide  ante,  ^,232-B. 


branches  of  the  portal  vein  on  the  surface 
send  inwards  a  very  numerous  series  of  twigs 

Fig.  161. 


Plan  of  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the 
kidney,  in  the  boa  constrictor,  by  Mr.  Bowman. 

a,  arterial  branch  in  the  centre  of  the  lobule, 
sending  afferent  twigs  to  the  Maipighian  bodies  on 
each  side.  The  efferent  vessels  are  seen  numing  to 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  pv,pv,  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  lobule.  The  plexus  surrounding  the 
tubes  is  seen  at  p,  running  from  the  portal  vein  to 
the  emulgent  vein,  e  v,  which  lies  in  company  with 
the  artery  in  the  centre  of  the  lobule.  The  urinife- 
rous tube,  t,  is  seen  commencing  in  the  M.  body,  and 
passing  to  the  branch  of  the  ureter,  ur,ur,  at  the 
surface  of  the  lobule  where  it  accompanies  the  portal 
vein.  The  M.  bodies  are  seen  diminishing  in  size, 
as  the  tubes  become  shorter  towards  the  win  edge 
of  the  lobule  6. 

of  nearly  uniform  capacity,  and  only  a  little 
larger  than  the  vessels  of  the  capillary  plextu^ 
in  which  they  almost  immediately  terminate. 
This  is  the  plexus  surrounding  the  uriniferous 
tubes.  It  extends  from  the  surface  to  the 
central  plane  of  the  lobe,  and  there  ends  in 
the  branches  of  the  emulgent  vein/* 

"  Thus  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  Maipighian 
bodies  are  radicles  of  the  portal  vein,  and, 
through  the  portal  vein,  empty  themselves,  as 
in  the  higher  tribes,  into  the  plexus  surround- 
ing the  uriniferous  tubes.  The  only  real 
difference  between  this  form  of  kidney  and 
that  of  Mammalia  is  that  there  is  here  a 
vessel  bringing  blood  that  has  already  passed 
through  the  capillaries  of  distant  parts,  to  be 
added  to  that  coming  from  the  Maipighian 
bodies,  and  to  circulate  with  it  through  the 
plexus  surrounding  the  tubes.  The  efferent 
vessels  of  the  Maipighian  bodies  run*  up  to 
the  surface,  in  order  to  throw  their  blood 
through   the  whole  extent  of  the  capillary 
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plexus ;  which  they  would  fail  to  do  if  they 
eotered  it  in  any  other  part." 

••  I  have  described  the  renal  artery  as  being 
spent  upon  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  but  in 
tne  hilum  of  the  lobe  it  ^ves  off,  as  in  the 
higher  animals,  a  few  slender  twigs  to  the 
coats  of  the  excretory  ducts,  and  of  the 
larger  vessels.  The  capillaries  of  these  twigs 
are  easily  seen,  and,  m  all  probability,  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  branches  of  the 
portal  vein." 

It  will  appear  on  referring  to  the  plan  (Jig, 
161.),  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between 
tbe  size  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the 
width  of  the  lobe.  At  the  apex  of  the 
lobe,  where  the  uriniferous  tubes  are  com« 
paratively  short,  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  of 
small  size,  while  at  the  base  of  the  lobe,  where 
the  tubes  are  longer,  the  Malpighian  bodies 
present  a  corresponding  increase  of  size.  It 
will  presently  be  seen  that  this  and  other  facts 
in  the  anatomy  of  this  form  of  kidney,  afford 
very  important  eindence  as  to  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  Malpighian  bodies. 

Mr.  Bowman  tnus  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  circulation  through  the  kidney  of 
the  Boa  and  that  through  the  liver :  —  <*  The 
circulation  through  this  form  of  kidney  may 
be  aptly  compared  with  that  through  the  liver, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Rieman  in  his  invaluable 
paper  on  that  gland.  The  plexus  surrounding 
the  tubes  corresponds  with  the  portal-hepatic 
plexus,  which,  in  the  lobules  of  the  liver,invests 
the  terminal  portions  of  the  bile-ducts.  Both 
these  plexuses  are  supplied  with  blood  bj^  a 
portal  vein,  derived  chiefly  from  the  capillaries 
of  distant  organs,  but  in  part  from  those  of 
the  artery  of  the  respective  organs  them- 
selves. The  only  difference  seems  to  be, 
that,  while  in  the  liver  the  branches  of  the 
artery  are  entirely  given  to  the  larger  blood- 
vessels, ducts,  &c.,  in  the  kidney  a  few  only 
are  so  distributed,  the  greater  number  go- 
ing through  the  Malpighian  bodies,  to  per- 
form an  important  and  peculiar  function.  In 
both  glands,  however,  all  the  blood  of  the 
artery  eventually  joins  that  of  the  portal  vein. 
The  emulgent  vein  of  the  kidney  answers  to 
the  hepatic  vein  of  the  liver/* 

"  The  comparison  between  the  hepatic  and  the 
renal  portal  circulation  may  be  thus  drawn  in 
more  general  terms.  The  portal  system  of 
the  liver  has  a  double  source,  one  extraneous, 
the  other  in  the  organ  itself ;  so  the  portal 
system  of  the  kidney,  in  the  lower  tribes,  has 
a  two-fold  origin,  one  extraneous,  the  other 
in  the  organ  itself.  In  both  cases  the  extra- 
neous source  is  the  principal  one,  and  the 
artery  fiimishing  the  internal  source  is  very 
small.  But  in  the  kidney  of  the  higher  tribes 
the  portal  system  has  only  one  internal  source, 
and  the  artery  supplying  it  is  proportionably 
lai^" 

Mr.  Bowman  has  ascertained  that  in  all  the 
vertebrate  classes  the  Malpighian  bodies  have 
essentially  the  same  structure  ;  the  capsule 
beii^  formed  by  the  dilated  extremity  of  a 
uriniferous  tube,  into  which  a  single  mass  of 
blood-vessels  is  inserted.    But  in  some  orders 


of  animals  there  are  modifications  which  merit 
notice.  The  roost  considerable  of  these  re- 
gard the  size  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The 
following  table  from  Mr.  Bowman's  paper  ex- 
hibits their  size  in  a  few  species,  and  subjoined 
to  each  measurement  is  that  of  the  tube  soon 
after  its  emergence.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
diameter  of  the  tubes  varies  far  less  than  that 
of  the  Malpighian  bodies. 

Table  of  the  Diameter  o/Mafynghian  Bodies,  and  of 
the  Tubee  emerging  from  them,  in  fractione  of  an 
English  inch. 
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According  to  Professor  Miiller  *  the  kid- 
ney of  the  niyxinoid  fishes  has  a  very 
simple  structure.  Before  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Bowman's  paper  Miiller  described  the 
kidney  of  these  fishes,  as  consisting  of  a  long 
ureter  extending  on  each  side  of  the  intestine, 
and  sending  off*  at  intervals  a  small  sac  which 
terminates  in  a  second  closed  sac,  the  junction 
of  the  two  sacs  being  marked  by  a  constric- 
tion. In  the  cavity  of  the  closed  sac  there  is 
a  globular  tuft  of  vessels,  which  is  free  on  all 
sides  except  at  one  point,  where  the  vessels 

Sierce  the  investing  capsule  (fig,  162.).  Prof. 
lUUer,  from  a  comparison  of  his  own  obser- 
vations with  those  of  Mr.  Bowman,  infers  that 
the  short  tubes  proceeding  from  the  ureter  in 
these  fishes  are  analogous  to  the  uriniferous 
tubes  in  the  more  highly  organised  kidneys, 
while  the  closed  sac  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tube  is  analogous  to  the  Malpighian  capsule  ; 
so  that  each  rencultu  in  the  myxinoid  fish 
consists  of  an  exceedingly  short  uriniferous 
tube  terminating  in  a  capsule,  in  which  is  sus- 
pended a  globular  tuft  of  vessels.  The  arte- 
rial branches  which  come  directly  fi*om  the 
aorta  terminate,  as  in  the  higher  animals,  by 
piercing  the  capsule  and  forming  a  globular 
tuft  within  it.  Miiller  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  tracing  the  exact  distribution  of  the 

*  UDtersuchongen  uber  die  Eingeweide  der  Fische. 
Berlin,  1845. 
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blood  after  leaving  the  capsule,  but  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  veins  form  a  plexus  on 

Fig.  162. 

2  1 


1.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  kidney  of  the 
BdeUosUnna  Forsteri,  of  the  natural  size. 

a,  the  ureter ;  fc,  a  short  nriniferous  tube  proceed- 
ing from  it ;  d,  the  capsule  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tube ;  /,  the  arterial  branch  entering  the  capsule ; 
Of  the  anterior  blind  extremity  of  the  ureter. 

2.  Distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  kidney 
of  the  BdeUoftama  Forsteri. 

A,  the  ureter ;  B,  a  nriniferous  canal  proceeding 
from  it ;  C,  section  of  the  capsule  covering  the  blood- 
vessels ;  D,  the  vascular  mass  imected ;  a,  the  affe- 
rent vessel  of  tlie  same ;  b,  the  efferent  vessel ;  c,  an 
artery  unconnected  with  the  vascular  mass  distri- 
buted to  the  ureter ;  d,  a  branch  of  the  renal  vein. 
This  figxire  is  slightly  magnified.    (^After  MiiUer.) 

the  outer  surface  of  the  tubes.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Miiller  has  not  given  some 
account  of  the  microscopic  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  inner  surface  of  these  tubes, 
since  without  some  observations  on  this  point, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  epithelium,  it  is  not  possible  to 
form  a  definite  notion  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  parts  in  question. 

Epiiheliunu  —  In  examining  the  epithelium 
of  the  kidney,  it  will  be  convenient  to  com- 
mence with  that  of  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
and  thence  to  trace  this  structure  through  the 
tubes  into  the  pelvis  and  ureter.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  a 
careful  study  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  different 
parts  of  the  kidney,  since  accurate  observations 
upon  this  point  must  form  the  basis  of  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
gland,  and  of  the  pathological  changes  to 
which  it  is  liable. 

Epithelium  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.— With 
reference  to  the  epithelium  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  it  will  suffice  to  recapitulate  here  what 
has  already  been  fully  detailed  in  speaking  of 
the  structure  of  these  bodies.  The  epithelium 
of  the  Malpighian  bodies  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct portions:  first,  that  which  covers  the 


vessels  ;  and,  secondly,  that  which  lines  tlie 
capsule.  The  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  tuft 
appear  to  have  in  many  instances  a  more  or 
less  complete  investment  of  small,  delicate, 
and  transparent  nucleated  cells.  {Fig.  160.) 
These  cells  diff*er  entirely  from  those  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  as  well  as  from 
those  which  line  the  urinary  tubes.  The  epi^- 
theliura  covering  that  part  of  the  capsule  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube  is  very 
transparent,  and  clothed  with  vibratile  cilia. 
This  ciliated  epithelium  covers  about  one-third 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  :  beyond 
this  point  the  cilia  cease,  and  the  epithelium  is 
of  excessive  delicacy  and  translucence  {figs, 
158.  and  159.),  while  in  many  instances  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  the  slightest  appearance 
of  epithelium  beyond  the  line  where  the  cilia 
cease.  The  cilia  in  this  situation  have  been 
observed  only  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  but  they 
probably  exist  in  all  classes  of  Vertebrata. 

EpiiheUum  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  —  The 
epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  presents 
itself  in  two  distinct  forms,  the  one  kind  exist- 
ing in  the  convoluted  tubes  of  the  cortex,  and 
the  other  in  the  straight  tubes  of  the  medullary 
cones.  The  epithelium  in  that  part  of  the 
uriniferous  tubes  immediately  continuous  with 
the  Malpighian  capsule,  presents  the  same 
characters  as  that  wnich  covers  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  capsule,  consisting  of  delicate 
transparent  particles,  which  in  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles are  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia. 

In  the  remaining  portions  of  the  tubes 
which  intervene  between  the  neck  of  the 
Malpighian  capsules  and  the  bases  of  the 
medullary  cones,  the  epithelium  presents  itself 
under  the  form  to  which  the  term  spheroidal  or 
glandular  is  commonly  applied.*  The  particles 
are  of  a  more  or  less  rounded  form,  and  are 
thus  distinguished  from  the  flattened  cells  of 
the  lamelliform  or  scaly  variety  of  epithelium. 
(Fig.  163.)     They  usually  form  a  single  layer 

Fig.  163. 


a  b 

a,  portion  of  a  convoluted  tube  from  the  cortex  of 
the  kidney,  showing  the  appearance  of  its  epithelium. 

6,  portion  of  a  straight  tube  with  its  epithelial 
lining  from  a  medullary  cone.  Magnified  200  dia- 
meters. 

♦  Vide  article  Mucx)us  Membrane. 
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coTcring  the  sur^e  of  the  basement  mem- 
brane. They  are  granular  and  opaque*  and 
appear  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
solid  matter.  The  cell  wall  is  very  delicate, 
and  when  water  is  added  to  the  specimen,  the 
cells  frequently  fall  in  pieces  very  rapidly.  In 
this  respect  the  cells  of  the  kidney  differ  re- 
markably from  the  hepatic  cells,  the  latter 
having  a  much  thicker  and  firmer  wall,  which 
offers  a  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of 
water.  The  cells  have  a  distinct  nucleus,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  in  many  instances 
a  nucleolus   is    clearly  visible.     (Fig,  164.) 

F^.  164. 


OthjCfd,  epithelial  cells  from  a  healthy  kidney. 
a  contains  no  oil ;  hyC^d,  contain  a  few  small  oil 
globules  in  their  interior,  tyfygyh^  epithelial  cells 
from  a  kidney  affected  with  fatty  degeneration ;  the 
oil  globules  are  much  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  in  the  cells  from  the  nealthy  kidney,  m,  por- 
tion of  a  urinary  tube  from  a  kidney  affected  with 
fiitty  degeneration,  h,  I,  fibrinous  moulds  of  the 
urinary  tubes  from  the  urine  of  a  patient  with 
fiitty  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  each  cylindrical 
mould  entangles  blood  corpuscles,  and  a  cell  having 
a  considerable  number  of  oil  globules  in  the  interior. 
Jledtc.  Chxr.  Trans,  vol.  xxix.  Magnified  400  dia- 
meters. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  renal  se- 
creting cells  consists  in  their  containing  in 
some  cases  minute  particles  of  oil.  In  a 
perfectly  healthy  kidney,  the  quantity  of  oil 
contained  in  the  epithelium  is  very  small ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
cells  which  contain  even  the  most  minute 
particles  of  oil,  while  in  other  instances,  where 
there  is  every  reason  to  consider  the  organ 
quite  healthy,^  the  quantity  of  oil  i.s  much  more 
considerable.  When  this  material  accumu- 
lates beyond  a  certain  extent  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define,  it  must  be  considered  as  morbid, 
and  a  great  excess  of  oil  in  the  secreting  cells 
constitutes  a  main  feature  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  intractable  diseases  to  which  the 
kidney  is  liable. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  straight  tubes  of 
the  pyramids  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 


convoluted  tubes  ;  the  latter,  as  before  stated, 
is  the  true  spheroidal  or  glandular  variety  of 
epithelium  ;  while  the  former  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  lamelliform  or  scaly  variety. 
Its  particles  are  smaller  and  more  flattened, 
so  that  the  epithelium  in  the  medullary  cones 
constitutes  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
thickness  of  the  tubes  than  does  that  in  the 
convoluted  tubes  of  the  cortex.  {Fig.  163.  b,) 
The  canal  of  the  tubes  in  the  medullary  cones 
is  also  greater  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  than  in  the  convoluted  tubes. 
The  cells  in  this  portion  of  the  tubes  have 
uniform,  smooth,  and  transparent  walls,  and 
their  interior  is  less  opaque  and  granular  than 
is  the  case  with  the  glandular  cells  before 
described.  Another  distinctive  character  con- 
sbts  in  the  fact  of  these,  cells  seldom,  if  ever, 
containing  oil. 

Ciliary  motion  in  the  tubes.  —  The  preceding 
description  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
uriniferous  tubes  corresponds  in  most  par- 
ticulars with  the  usually  received  account  of 
these  structures.  There  now  remain  to  be 
stated  certain  facts  which  probably  are  not 
generally  known  even  to  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  make  microscopical  examinations 
of  the  kidney.  In  1845,  A.  KoUiker  published 
a  short  paper*,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
interesting  fact,  that  in  the  kidney  of  the  em- 
bryo lizard  the  uriniferous  tubes  are  lined  by 
an  epithelium  remarkable  for  distinctly  deve- 
loped ciliary  processes,  which  may  be  seen  in 
vigorous  action  for  some  time  after  the  death 
of  the  animal.  The  ciliated  epithelium, 
according  to  Kdlliker*s  observation,  exists 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tubes, 
except  at  the  extremities  next  the  common 
excretory  duct.  He  also  observed  the  cilia 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Malpighian  capsule. 
In  a  note  appended  to  the  same  paper,  the 
editor  (J.  Miiller)  states  that  he  has  observed 
the  same  phenomenon  in  the  uriniferous  tubes 
of  a  fish  (Raia  clavata).  The  cilia  are  very 
large  and  long  ;  they  are  directed  along  the  axis 
of  the  tube,  and  have  a  wavy  motion  like  that 
of  a  whip-lash. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  before 
I  was  aware  of  the  observations  just  now 
referred  to,  while  examining  the  kidney  of 
the  newt  (Triton  and  Lissotriton),  I  was 
surprised  to  find  vibratile  cilia  in  active  mo- 
tion, not  only  within  the  Malpighian  cap- 
sule as  described  by  Mr.  Bowman  in  the  frog, 
but  apparently  extending  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  I  have 
since  looked  for  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
in  many  of  the  animals  just  now  mentioned, 
and  have  never  failed  to  detect  it  in  any  one 
of  the  kidneys  examined.  The  part  of  the 
kidney  most  favourable  for  the  examination  of 
this  ciliary  motion  is  the  anterior  extremity, 
where  it  is  very  thin  and  transparent,  so  that 
after  being  cut  away  with  sharp  scissors  it 
requires  no  further  preparation  for   micro- 

•  Ueber  Flimmerbewegungen  in  den  Primordial- 
Nieren.  MlUler's  Archiv.  1845,  and  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.lxviii. 
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scopical  examination.  In  a  part  thus  pre- 
pared, I  have  sometimes  seen  the  cilia  in 
rapid  action  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
every  tube  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  and 
a  more  wonderful  or  beautiful  sight  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  motion  commences 
within  the  Malpighian  capsule ;  the  little  par- 
ticles floating  in  the  liquid  of  the  capsule  are 
darted  into  the  orifice  of  the  tube  with  mar- 
vellous precision,  and  thence  they  are  directed 
onwards  through  the  windings  of  the  tube  in 
a  current  of  hquid,  which  is  propelled  with 
great  regularity  and  speed.  Much  violence  in 
tearing  up  the  specimen  for  examination  a|>> 
pears  to  arrest  the  motion ;  and  when  water  is 
added  to  the  preparation,  the  epithelial  particles 
swell  and  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  and  so 
the  motion  is  retarded.  When  the  cilia  are 
ill  slow  motion,  their  form  and  the  direction 
of  their  movement  may  easily  be  seen  ;  but 
when  the  motion  has  entirely  ceased,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  them  distinctly,  even 
with  the  best  object  glasses.  The  motionless 
cilia  appear  to  collapse  and  fall  upon  the 
surfdce  of  the  epithelium,  and  so  become  in- 
visible. Since  my  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  phenomenon  in  question,  I  have  had 
but  little  time  to  search  for  it  in  other  ani- 
mals ;  but  there  appears  reason  to  believe  that 
it  exists  in  most  of  the  higher  animals,  and  pro- 
bably even  in  man.  The  result  of  my  own 
observations  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  :  —  In 
the  newt  I  have  searched  for  ciliary  motion  in 
the  tubes  manv  times,  and  have  never  failed  to 
find  it  in  any  kidney  which  I  have  examined. 
I  have  searched  for  it  in  the  frog  twice 
(f.  e,  in  two  individuals),  and  found  the  ciliary 
motion  very  distinct  iu  a  considerable  portion 
of  one  tube.  I  have  examined  one  snake, 
and  observed  the  motion  very  dbtinctly 
throughout  a  lar^  extent  of  several  of  the 
tubes,  as  well  as  m  the  Malpighian  capsules. 
I  have  searched  for  the  phenomenon  m  the 
kidneys  of  some  of  the  smaller  Mammalia,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  mouse  and  the  rabbit,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  observations  with  reference  to 
this  subject  have  been  published,  but  possibly 
there  may  be  some  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted. 

Epithelium  of  t/te  pelvis  and  ureter,  —  The 
epithelium  of  the  pelvis  and  ureter  requires 
only  a  brief  mention  ;  it  belongs  to  the  lamel- 
liform  or  scaly  variety,  and  consists  of  flat- 
tened, delicate,  transparent  scales,  having  an 
aneular  outline  caused  by  their  lateral  appo- 
sition, and  a  nucleus  which  is  generally  ec- 
centric. 

Function  of  the  Malpighian  bodiet  and  uHni' 
feroxu  tubes. — Before  concluding  this  part  of 
our  subject,  it  appears  desirable  to  make  some 
allusion  to  the  probable  office  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  kidney,  whose  structure  has 
passed  under  review.  Mr.  Bowman,  in  the 
paper  to  which  reference  has  so  often  been 
made,  has  propounded  a  theory  as  to  the 
office  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  which  I 
believe  will  soon  be  admitted  as  a  true  and 
well-established  doctrine,  based  as  it  is  upon 


accurate  observation,  and  confirmed  b^  sound 
reasoning  and  analogy.  The  theory  m  ques- 
tion, and  the  facts  and  ailments  in  support 
of  it,  are  thus  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Bow- 
man :  — 

'*  Reflecting  on  this  remarkable  structure 
of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  on  their  singular 
connection  with  the  tubes,  I  was  led  to  specu 
late  on  their  use.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  as 
the  tubes  and  theu*  plexus  of  capillaries  were 
probably,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  stated, 
the  parts  concerned  in  the  secretion  of  that 
portion  of  the  urine  to  which  its  characteristic 
properties  are  due  (the  urea,  lithic  acid,  &c.), 
the  Malpighian  bodies  might  be  an  apparatus 
destined  to  separate  from  the  blood  the  watery 
portion.  This  view,  on  further  consideration, 
appears  so  consonant  with  facts,  and  with 
analogy,  that  1  shall  in  a  few  words  state  the 
reasons  that  have  induced  roe  to  adopt  it.  I 
am  not  unaware  how  obscure  are  the  regions 
of  hypothesis  in  physiolo^,  and  shall  be  most 
ready  to  renounce  my  opmion,  if  it  be  shown 
to  be  inconsistent  with  truth. 

**  In  extent  of  surface,  internal  structure, 
and  the  nature  of  its  vascular  network,  the 
membrane  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  corresponds 
with  that  forming  the  secreting  surfiice  ofother 
glands.  Hence  it  seems  certain  that  this 
membrane  is  the  part  specially  concerned  in 
eliminating  from  the  blood  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples found  in  the  urine.  To  establish  this 
analogy,  and  the  conclusion  deduced  fi'om  it, 
a  few  words  will  suffice.  1.  The  extent  of 
surface  obtained  by  the  involutions  of  this 
membrane  will  by  most  be  regarded  as  itself 
sufficient  proof.  But,  2.  Its  mtemal  surface 
is  conclusive.  Since  epithelium  has  been 
found  by  Purkinje  and  Uenle  in  such  enor- 
mous ouantities  on  the  secreting  surface  of  all 
true  elands,  its  use  cannot  be  considered 
doubtful.  It  never  forms  less  than  \%ihs  of 
the  thickness  of  the  secreting  membrane,  and 
in  the  liver  it  even  seems  to  compose  it  en- 
tirely, for  there  1  have  searched  in  vain  for  a 
basement  tissue,  like  that  which  sup^iorts  the 
epithelium  in  other  glands.  The  epithelium, 
thus  chiefly  forming  the  substance  or  secreting 
membrane,  differs  in  its  general  characters 
from  other  forms  of  this  structure.  Its  nu- 
cleated particles  are  more  bulky,  and  appear 
from  their  refractive  properties  to  contain 
more  substance,  their  internal  tissue  being 
very  finely  mottled,  when  seen  by  transmitted 
light.  In  these  particulars  the  epithelium  of 
the  kidney-tubes  is  eminently  allied  to  the 
best-marked  examples  of  glandular  epithelium. 
3.  The  capillary  network  surrounding  the 
uriniferous  tubes  is  the  counterpart  of  that 
investing  the  tubes  of  the  testis,  allowance 
beins  made  for  the  diflerence  in  the  capacity 
of  these  canals  in  the  two  glands.  It  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  all  true  glands  in  lying  on 
the  deep  surface  of  the  secreting  membrane, 
and  in  its  numerous  vessels  everywhere  ana- 
stomosing freely  with  one  another. 

"  These  several  points  of  identity  may  seem 
too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon,  but  I  have 
detailed  them  in  order  to  show  that  in  all 
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these  respects  the  Malpighian  bodies  differ 
from  the  secreting  parts  of  true  glands.  1 .  The 
Malpighian  bodies  comprise  but  a  small  part 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  kidney,  there  being 
but  one  to  each  tortuous  tube.  2,  The  epi- 
thelium immediately  changes  its  characters, 
as  the  tube  expands  to  embrace  the  tuft  of 
vessels.  From  being  opaque  and  minutely 
mottled,  it  becomes  transparent,  and  assumes 
a  definite  outline ;  from  being  bald,  it  becomes 
covered  with  cilia  (at  least  in  reptiles,  and 
probably  in  all  classes) ;  and  in  many  cases  it 
appears  to  cease  entirely  a  short  way  within 
the  neck  of  the  Malpighian  capsule.  3.  The 
blood-vessels,  instead  of  being  on  the  deep 
surface  of  the  membrane,  pass  through  it  and 
form  a  tud  on  its  free  surface.  Instead  of 
the  free  anastomoses  elsewhere  observed, 
neighbouring  tufts  never  communicate,  and 
even  the  branchlets  of  the  same  tuft  remain 
quite  isolated  from  one  another. 

"  Thus  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  as  unlike, 
as  the  tubes  passing  from  them  are  like,  the 
membrane  which,  in  other  glands,  secerns  its 
several  characteristic  products  from  the  blood. 
To  these  bodies,  therefore,  some  other  and 
distinct  function  is  with  the  highest  probabi- 
lity to  be  attributed. 

••  When  the  Malpighian  bodies  were  con- 
sidered merely  as  convoluted  vessels,  without 
any  connection  with  the  uriniferous  tubes,  no 
other  office  could  be  assigned  them  than  that 
of  delaying  the  blood  in  its  course  to  the 
capillaries  of  the  tubes,  and  the  object  of 
this  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain.  Now, 
however,  that  it  is  proved  that  each  one 
is  situated  at  the  remotest  extremity  of  a 
tube,  that  the  tufts  of  vessels  are  a  dis- 
tinct system  of  capillaries  inserted  into  the 
interior  of  the  tube,  surrounded  by  a  capsule 
formed  by  its  membrane,  and  closed  every- 
where except  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  it  is 
evident  that  conjectures  on  their  use  may  be 
framed  with  greater  plausibility. 

"  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
in  the  Malpighian  tufts  is  clearly  designed  to 
produce  a  retardation  in  the  flow  of  the  blood 
through  them  ;  and  the  insertion  of  the  tuft 
into  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  is  a  plain  indi- 
cation that  this  delay  b  subservient  in  a  direct 
manner  to  some  part  of  the  secretive  process. 

•*  It  now  becomes  interesting  to  inquire,  in 
what  respect  the  secretion  of  the  kidney  dif- 
fers from  that  of  all  other  glands,  that  so 
anomalous  an  apparatus  should  be  appended 
to  its  secerning  tubes.  The  difference  seems 
obviously  to  lie  in  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
particles  contained  in  it;  for  how  peculiar 
soever  to  the  kidney  the  proximate  principles 
of  the  urine  may  be,  they  are  not  more  so 
than  those  of  other  glands  to  the  organs 
which  furnish  them. 

"  This  abundance  of  water  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  serve  chiefly  as  a  menstruum  for 
the  proximate  principles  and  salts  which  this 
secretion  contains,  and  which,  speaking  gene- 
rally, are  far  less  soluble  than  those  ot  any 
other  animal  product.  This  is  so  true,  that 
it  is  common  for  healthy  urine  to  deposit 


some  part  of  its  dissolved  contents  on  cool- 
ing. 

**  If  this  view  of  the  share  taken  by  the 
water  be  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  fluid 
to  be  separated  either  at  any  point  of  the 
secreting  surface  along  with  the  proximate 
principles,  as  has  hitherto  been  imagined,  or 
else  in  such  a  situation  that  it  may  at  once 
freely  irrigate  the  whole  extent  of  the  secern- 
ing membrane.  Analogy  lends  no  counte- 
nance to  the  former  supposition  ;  while  to  the 
latter,  the  singular  position  and  all  the  details 
of  the  structure  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  give 
strong  credibility. 

"  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
disposition  of  parts  more  calculated  to  favour 
the  escape  of  water  from  the  blood  than  that 
of  the  Malpighian  body.  A  large  artery 
breaks  up  in  a  very  direct  manner  into  a  num- 
ber of  minute  branches,  each  of  which  sud- 
denly opens  into  an  assemblage  of  vessels  of 
far  greater  aggregate  capacity  than  itself,  and 
from  which  there  is  but  one  narrow  exit. 
Hence  must  arise  a  very  abrupt  retardation  in 
the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood.  The 
vessels  in  which  this  delay  occurs  are  un- 
covered by  any  structure.*  They  lie  bare  in 
a  cell  from  which  there  is  but  one  outlet,  the 
orifice  of  the  tube.  This  orifice  is  encircled 
by  cilia  in  active  motion,  directing  a  current 
towards  the  tube.  These  exquisite  organs 
must  not  only  serve  to  carry  forward  the  fluid 
abready  in  the  cell,  and  in  which  the  vascular 
tuft  is  bathed,  but  must  tend  to  remove  pres- 
sure from  the  free  surface  of  the  vessels,  and 
so  to  encourage  the  escape  of  their  more 
fluid  contents.  Why  is  so  wonderful  an  ap- 
paratus placed  at  the  extremity  of  each  urini- 
ferous tube,  if  not  to  furnish  water  to  aid  in 
the  separation  and  solution  of  the  urinous 
products  from  the  epithelium  of  the  tube  ?  ** 

There  is  nothing  which  appears  to  afford 
greater  support  to  Mr.  Bowman*s  theory  than 
the  structure  of  the  kidney  of  the  boa,  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the 
urine  in  this  animal  is  excreted  in  an  almost 
solid  form.  It  will  be  rememberedf  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  kid- 
ney of  the  boa  is  derived  from  a  vein  which 
comes  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body ; 
this  vein  forms  tne  plexus  which  surrounds 
the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr,  Bowman,  the  solids  of  the  urine 
are  excreted.  The  renal  artery,  which  is  com- 
paratively of  small  size,  is  distributed  to  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  as  in  the  higher  animals, 
and  the  efferent  vessel  joins  the  portal  vein. 
The  solid  urine  of  the  serpent  seems  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  peculiar  distribution 
of  the  blood-vessels ;  the  small  Malpighian 
bodies  pour  out  a  scanty  stream  of  water 
sufficient  only  to  carry  through  the  tubes  the 
large  quantities  of  solid  matter  which  the 
more  numerous  and  larger  vessels  distributed 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tubes  are  continu- 
ally supplying. 

*  With  reference  to  this  point,  vide  ante,  p.  248-9. 
t   Vide  ante,  p.  260. 
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Another  fact  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Bow- 
man's theory  has  been  observed  by  myself.* 
In  examining  the  kidneys  of  persons  who  had 
died  jaundiced,  and  in  whose  urine  there  had 
been  a  large  quantity  of  bile,  I  observed 
that  the  tubes  were  stained  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour  by  the  bile  in  their  epithelical  cells, 
and  that  this  yellow  colour  ceased  abruptly  at 
the  neck  of  the  Malpighian  capsule,  and  in  no 
instance  did  it  affect  any  part  of  the  tissue  of 
the  Malpighian  bodies.  There  are  certain 
other  pathological  phenomena,  which  Mr. 
Bowman's  theory  very  much  assists  to  explain, 
and  which  in  their  turn  afford  important  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

The  office  of  secreting  the  solids  of  the 
urine  is  limited  to  the  convoluted  portions  of 
the  tubes.  The  straight  tubes  of  the  pyra- 
mids probably  have  no  secreting  power,  but 
act  merely  as  excretory  ducts  to  convey  the 
secreted  products  from  the  cortical  portion  of 
the  gland.  The  different  function  of  these 
two  portions  of  the  tubes  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fested by  two  facts :  —  1st.  By  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  their  epithelial  lining ; 
2dly.  By  the  fact,  that  when  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  kidney  is  the  seat  of  a  morbid 
deposit  in  consequence  of  the  attempted  ex- 
cretion of  abnormal  products  by  the  epithe- 
lial cells  in  the  convoluted  tubes,  the  medul- 
lary portion  of  the  gland  is  very  commonly 
free  4om  all  trace  of  the  same  morbid  deposit. 
This  is  very  frequently  observed  in  instances 
of  fatty  degeneration,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
kidney. 

PART  III. —  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

It  will  not  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  the  pa- 
thology of  the  kidney.  The  subject  is  one  of 
such  great  interest  and  importance  that  it  re- 
quires a  much  more  extended  consideration 
than  can  here  be  assigned  to  it. 

The  diseases  of  the  kidney  may  be  arranged 
in  two  distinct  classes:  the  first  class  including 
those  which  are  the  result  of  some  cause  acting 
locally,  such  as  retention  of  the  urine  in  con- 
sequence of  stricture,  the  mechanical  irritation 
of  a  stone  impacted  in  the  kidney,  or  a  blow  on 
the  loins;  while  in  the  second  class  are  in- 
cluded those  diseases  which  are  the  result  of 
a  constitutional  cause  which  acts  upon  the 
kidney  by  inducing  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  blood. 

We  shall  allude  very  briefly  to  the  first 
class  of  diseases,  and  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  diseases  to  which  the  kid- 
ney is  liable  in  consequence  of  a  deteriorated 
condition  of  the  blood. 

Disease  of  the  kidney  from  retention  of  urine, 
— Fig,  165.  represents  a  condition  of  the  kid- 
ney which  commonly  results  from  an  im- 
peded escape  of  the  urine.  The  ureter  pelvis 
and  infundibula  become  much  dilated,  and 
the  cortical  substance  expanded  and  lobular 
on  the  surface,  the  depressions  between  the 

♦  Med.  Cliir.  Trans.  voL  xxx. 


lobules  resulting  from  the  binding  down  of 
the  tissue  by  the  interlobular  septa,  in  the 


Section  of  the  kidney  firom  a  patient  who  had 
stricture.  The  pelvis  and  infiindibula  are  much  di- 
lated, the  cortical  portion  is  expanded,  and  its  surface 
lobular.  The  parts  are  reduced  about  one  third 
in  the  drawing. 

intervals  of  which  the  glandular  structure  is 
protruded  by  the  distending  force  from  within. 
The  mucous  membrane  £e<|uently  becomes 
ulcerated,  inflammatory  deposits  occur  in  the 
substance  of  the  kidney,  and  so  the  gland  is 
destroyed  by  a  slow  atrophy,  or  more  rapidly 
by  suppurative  inflammation.  Both  kidneys 
are  usually  affected,  but  in  different  d^ees. 
On  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  kid- 
ney thus  diseased,  pus  and  other  inflammatory 
deposits  are  found.  The  deposits  are  not 
confined  to  the  tubes,  but  they  occur  irregu- 
larly throughout  the  gland,  so  as  in  many 
instances  to  obliterate  all  appearance  of  tubu- 
lar structure. 

Disease  of  the  kidney  from  renal  calcvli,  — ^. 
When  a  calculus  forms  m  the  kidney,  it  may 
lead  to  very  different  results  according  to  its 
size  and  position.  If  of  small  size,  it  may 
pass  down  the  ureter  and  so  get  into  the 
bladder;  or  if  it  be  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  ureter,  it  may,  by  becoming  impacted  in 
the  canal,  and  so  obstructing  the  flow  of 
urine,  give  rise  to  a  rapidly  destructive  sup- 
purative inflammation,  or  it  may  lead  to  com- 
Elete  atrophy  of  the  gland.  It  sometimes 
appens  that  several  calculi  become  impacted 
in  the  pelvis  of  one  or  both  kidneys,  causing 
ulceration  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and 
leading  in  some  instances  to  a  complete  dis- 
organisation of  the  gland. 
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Disease  of  the  kidney  from  external  violence — 
is  not  of  common  occurrence.  One  case  of 
the  kind  has  occurred  to  myself.  A  strong 
man  in  robust  health  received  a  violent  blow 
CD  the  loins  from  a  bludgeon;  he  suffered 
much  pain,  and  within  a  short  time  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury  he  had  baematuria.  The 
bleeding  recurred  at  intervals  during  several 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  discharge  of 
purulent  matter  vrith  the  urine.  The  purulent 
discharge  continued  for  a  period  of  more  than  a 
year,  when  the  poor  man  died  much  emaci- 
ated. On  a  post  mortem  examination,  the 
right  kidney  was  found  completely  destroyed  by 
suppurative  inflammation  ;  there  was  no  stru- 
mous deposit  in  the  kidney  or  in  any  other 
oi^n.  There  was  no  calculus.  The  led 
kidney  was  quite  sound. 

Extendon  of  disease  from  other  organs  to  the 
kidney, — The  kidney  sometimes  becomes  in- 
volve in  malignant  or  other  disease  affect- 
ioe  the  intestines  and  other  adjacent  viscera. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  a  prepa- 
ration in  the  Museum  of  King's  College,  in 
which  there  is  a  communication  between  an 
abscess  in  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  canal  of 
the  ureter. 

Diseases  resulting  from  a  constitutional  cause. 
— Scrofulous  disease  of  the  kidney  occurs  in 
the  form  of  small  scattered  deposits  of  tuber- 
cular matter,  or  it  presents  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  curdy  deposit  which  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  large  scrofulous  abscess,  the 
cavity  of  which  is  subdivided  by  septa  formed 
by  the  thickened  interlobular  cellular  tissue. 
(Jig.  166.)    The  scrofulous  deposit  commonly 

Fig.  166. 


Scrofdlous  abscess  in  the  kidney.  The  cavity  of 
the  abscess  is  divided  by  septa,  which  are  formed  by 
the  interlobolar  cellular  tissue,  thickened  by  an  in- 
terstitial deposit  of  strumous  matter.  The  glandular 
structure  has  been  destroyed  by  suppurative  inflam- 
mation. 

extends  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ureter,  which  becomes  much  thickened. 

Acute  suppurative  nephritis  is  not  a  common 
disease,  but  it  is  a  very  serious  and  a  very 
fotal  one.     In  one  case  it  supervened  upon 

VOL.  IV. 


chronic  disease  of  the  kidney,  in  consequence 
of  the  intemperate  use  of  fermented  liquors 
by  a  man  whose  general  health  was  much  dis- 
ordered, and  who  had  been  subject  for  several 
months  to  successive  crops  of  boils  and  car- 
buncles about  the  neck  and  shoulders.  He 
died  in  about  a  week  after  symptoms  of  sup- 
purative nephritis  had  manifested  themselves. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  was  detected  at  the 
very  commencement  by  a  microscopical  exa- 
mination of  the  urine  {fig,  1 67).  Both  kidneys 

Fig,  167, 


Deposit  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  labouring  under 
acute  suppurative  nephritis,  a,  crystals  ^  triple 
phosphate ;  b,  c,dj  moulds  from  the  tubes  of  the 
kidney,  the  last  entangling  pus  corpuscles.  Some 
tree  pus  corpuscles  are  scattered  about  the  field. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 

were  much  enlarged,  evidently  from  a  recent 
attack  of  acute  inflammation,  numerous  small 
points  of  suppuration  were  scattered  through 
them,  and  tne  lefb  contained  two  large  recent 
abscesses.  This  case  occurred  in  King's  Col- 
lege Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Todd. 

Acute  desquamative  nephritis, — This  form  of 
disease  occurs  very  frequently  as  a  conse- 

3uence  of  scarlatina,  and  is  occasionally  pro- 
uced  by  other  animal  poisons,  as  for  instance 
that  of  typhus  fever,  small-pox,  or  measles. 
The  same  condition  of  kidney  very  commonly 
occurs  amongst  the  poor  in  large  towns  and 
elsewhere,  as  a  conseauence  of  that  deterior- 
ated condition  of  the  blood,  which  results  from 
an  insufficient  supply  of  animal  food  ;  and  it 
sometimes  occurs  as  a  consequence  probably 
of  a  similarly  deteriorated  condition  of  the 
blood  in  persons  who  are  much  reduced  by 
long-continued  disease,  as  for  instance  secon- 
dary syphilis  or  chronic  abscess. 

The  Kidney  in  these  cases  is  enlarged,  ap- 
parently by  the  deposit  of  a  white  material  m 
the  cortical  substance ;  the  vessels  in  the 
cortical  portion  where  they  are  not  compressed 
by  this  new  materia),  are  injected,  and  of  a 
briffht  red  hue  ;  the  medullary  cones  are  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
veins  which  occupy  these  portions  of  the 
gland  being  distended  with  blood.    The  ap« 
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pearance  of  the  entire  or^^an  is  quite  that  of 
a  part  in  a  state  of  acute  mflammadon. 

When  the  kidney  has  been  in  a  softened 
condition  before  the  occurrence  of  the  inflam- 
matory disease,  as  often  happens  in  elderly 
persons,  the  lobules  on  the  surface  appear 
larger  and  coarser  than  natural ;  the  veins 
being  less  compressed  than  when  the  natural 
texture  of  the  kidney  is  firmer  and  more  un- 
yielding, are  much  distended  with  blood,  so 
that  the  entire  organ  is  of  a  dark  slate  colour. 

On  a  microscopical  examination  the  con* 
voluted  tubes  are  seen  filled,  in  different  de- 
grees, with  nucleated  cells,  differing  in  no 
essential  character  from  those  which  line  the 
tubes  of  the  healthy  gland  (Jig.  168)..    The 

Fig.  168. 


Section  of  a  portion  of  iuflamed  kidney.  The 
tubes  appear  as  if  divided  into  distinct  globular  and 
oval  portions ;  this  appearance  results  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  tubes  are  packed  in  the  meshes  of 
the  fibrous  matrix,  so  as  to  t>e  concealed  where  they 
are  crossed  bv  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  visible  in  the 
intervals.  The  tubes  are  rendered  opaque  by  an 
accumulation  of  epithelium,  the  outline  of  the  cells 
being  invisible  on  accoimt  of  their  being  closely 
packed.  A  Malpighian  body  in  the  centre  of  the 
mass  appears  transparent  and  healthy.  Magnified 
200  diameters.    Med,  Chir.  Trans,  vol  xxx. 

Malpighian  bodies  are  for  the  most  part  trans- 
parent and  healthy,  but  the  vessels  of  the  tuft 
are  sometimes  rendered  opaque  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  small  cells  on  tneir  surrace.  Some 
of  the  tubes  contain  blood,  which  has  doubt- 
less escaped  from  the  gorged  Malpighian 
vessels.  There  is  no  deposit  exterior  to  the 
tubes. 

The  condition  of  the  urine  in  these  cases 
IS  clearly  indicative  of  the  process  going 
on  in  the  kidney.  After  it  has  been  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  short  time,  a  sediment  forms ; 
and  on  placing  a  portion  of  this  under  the 
microscope,  there  may  be  seen  blood-cor- 
puscles, with  epithelial  cells  in  great  numbers, 
partly  ftee  and  partly  entangled  in  cylindrical 
fibrinous  casts  of  the  urinary  tubes*,  and  very 
commonly  numerous  crystals  of  hthic  acid 
are  present  (Jig.  169). 

As  the  disease  subsides,  which  under  proper 
treatment  it  usually  does  in  a  few  days,  the 
blood,  fibrinous  casts,  and  epithelial  cells  di- 

*  The  fibrinous  moulds  of  the  kidney  tubes,  as 
seen  in  albuminous  urine,  were  first  obser\'ed  by  the 
late  Dr.  F.  Simon  of  Berlin. 


minish  in  quantity,  and  finally  disapi^ear;  but 
traces  of  tiie  casts  may  be  seen  some  days 
after  the  urine  has  ceased  to  coagulate,  on  the 
application  of  heat  or  nitric  add. 

rtg.  169. 
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Portion  of  a  tube  much  dilated  and  divided  by 
septa  which  correspond  with  the  rings  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue in  the  microscopic  specimen.  See  Jig.  149,  ft. 
The  cluster  about  ft  includes  two  fibrinous  moulds 
of  the  urinary  tubes,  entangling  epithelial  cells  and 
blood  corpuscles,  two  free  epithelial  cells,  and  three 
crystals  of  lithic  acid  from  the  urine  in  a  case  of 
**  acute  desquamative  nephritis." 

c,  A  mass  of  oily  matter  firom  the  urine. 

df  A  cluster  of  octohedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime. 

Magnified  200  diameters.    Med.  Chir.  Tnau,  voL 

XXX. 

The  changes  above  described  as  occurring 
in  the  kidney  are  the  result  of  a  modification 
of  the  natural  process  of  secretion  produced 
by  the  presence  of  abnormal  products  in  the 
blood.  These  products  are  eliminated  by  an 
excessive  development  of  epithelial  cells  which 
are  thrown  into  the  tubes  and  washed  out 
with  the  urine.  The  desquamation  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tubes  is  analogous  to  that 
which  occurs  on  the  skin  subsequent  to  the 
eruption  of  scarlatina.  I  have,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  apply  the  term  "  acute  desquamative 
nephritis"  to  this  form  of  disease.* 

Chronic  desquamative  nephritis  is  essentially 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  acute  form  *of  the 
disease.  Its  most  frequent  cause  is  the  gouty 
diathesis,  and  it  very  rarely  occurs  except  in 
those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drink s.f  In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease 
the  kidney  is  of  the  natural  size,  or  very 
slightly  enlarged,  and  the  structure  of  the 
organ  appears  confused,  as  if  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  some  abnormal  product ;  there  is 

♦  See  the  author's  paper  on  thifi  subject  in  the 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxx. 

t  This  form  of  diseased  kidney  was  first  described 
bv  Dr.  Todd,  under  the  name  of  gouty  kidney,  in  a 
clinical  lecture  which  was  delivered  in  -June  1846, 
and  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  June  1847. 
In  this  lecture  Dr.  Todd  alludes  particularly  to  the 
destruction  of  the  secreting  cells,  and  the  consequent 
deficient  excretion  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
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also  some  increase  of  vascularity.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  cortical  portion  gradually 
wastes,  and  the  entire  organ  becomes  con- 
tracted, firm,  and  granular,  the  medullary 
cones  remaining  comparatively  unaffected  even 
in  the  most  advanced  stages  ;  simultaneously 
with  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  kidney 
there  is  a  decrease  of  vascularity.  These 
changes  occur  very  gradually ;  the  disease 
having  a  duration  in  most  cases  of  many 
months,  and  in  some  even  of  several  years. 

On  placing  thin  sections  of  the  kidney 
under  the  microscope,  some  of  the  tubes  are 
seen  to  be  in  preciselv  the  same  condition  as 
in  a  case  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis  : 
they  are  filled  and  rendered  opaque  by  an 
accumulation  vrithin  them  of  nucleated  cells, 
differing  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  normal 
epithelium  of  the  kidney.  This  increase  in 
the  number,  and  this  slight  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  epithelial  cells  are  the  result 
of  the  elimination  by  the  kidney  of  mal-assi- 
milated  products,  which  are  being  continually 
developed  in  gouty  and  intemperate  subjects, 
and  which  are  not  normal  constituents  of  the 
renal  secretion. 

There  would  evidentlv  be  a  certain  limit  to 
the  number  of  cells  which  can  be  formed  in  any 
one  of  the  uriniferous  tubes ;  for  although  some 
of  the  cells  escape  with  the  liquid  part  of  the 
secretion,  and  so  may  be  seen  in  the  urine, 
as  in  a  case  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis, 
yet  in  many  of  the  tubes  the  cells  become  so 
closely  packed  that  the  further  formation  of 
cells  becomes  impossible,  and  the  process  of 
cell-formation,  and  consequently  ot  secretion 
within  these  tubes,  is  arrested.  The  cells, 
thus  formed  and  filling  up  the  tube,  gradually 
decay  and  becomes  more  or  less  disintegrated. 
While  these  changes  are  occurring  in  the  tubes, 
the  Malpighian  bodies  frequently  continue 
quite  healthy,  their  capsules  for  the  most  part 
transparent,  and  the  vessels  in  their  interior 
perfect.  From  these  vessels  water,  with  some 
albumen  and  coagulable  matter,  is  continually 
being  poured  into  the  tubes  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  disintegrated  epithelial 
cells  are  washed  out  by  the  current  of  liquid 
flowing  through  the  tubes,  so  that,  on  ex- 
Fig.  170. 


Casts  of  the  nrimuy  tabes,  composed  of  fibrinous 
matter  and  disintegrated  epithelium  from  the  urine, 
in  a  case  of  chronic  desquamative  nephritis.  Mag- 
nified 200  diameters.    Med.  Chir,  Tran9,  vol.  xxx. 


amining  the  sedimentary  portion  of  the  urine, 
we  find  in  it  cylindrical  moulds  of  the  urinary 
tubes,  composed  of  epithelium  in  different 
degrees  of  disintegration,  and  rendered  co- 
herent by  the  fibrinous  matter  which  coagu- 
lates amongst  its  particles,  {fig.  170.) 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  pro- 
cess of  cell-development  and  of  secretion  have 
once  been  arrested  by  a  tube  becoming  filled 
with  its  accumulated  contents,  the  tube  never 
recovers  its  lining  of  normal  epithelial  cells  ; 
but  when  the  disintegrated  epithelium  has 
been  washed  away  fi'om  the  interior  of  the 
tube,  the  basement  membrane  may  be  seen  in 
some  cases  entirely  denuded  of  epithelium ; 
in  other  tubes  a  few  granular  particles  of  the 
old  and  decayed  epithelium  remain  {fig.  171.) ; 

Fig.  171. 


Section  of  a  portion  of  kidney,  showing  the  tubes 
deprived  of  their  epithelium  by  "  chronic  desquama- 
tive nephritis."  The  tubes  as  they  lie  packed  in 
the  meshes  of  the  fibrous  matrix  have  an  appearance 
somewhat  like  that  of  globular  and  oval  transparent 
vesicles  or  cysts.  See  j|o«.  149  c  and  150.  Magnified 
200  diameters.    Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL  xxx. 

and  again,  in  other  instances,  the  interior  of  a 
tube  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  proper 
glandular  epithelium  is  seen  lined  by  small 
delicate  transparent  nucleated  cells  {fig.  172.), 


a.  Section  of  a  portion  of  kidney  showing  the 
tubes  lined  by  delicate  transparent  nucleated  cells ; 
these  cells  have  taken  the  place  of  the  normal  epi- 
thelium which  has  been  destroyed  and  swept  away ; 
h,  portion  of  the  basement  membrane  of  a  tube  de- 
prived of  its  epithelium,  and  contracted  by  its  elas- 
ticity into  an  irregular  globular  form  after  being 
detached  from  the  surrounding  tissues ;  c,  portion 
of  a  tube  much  dilated,  and  bulging  in  the  intcn-als 
of  the  matrix ;  the  constricted  portions  correspond 
with  the  surrounding  rings  of  fibrous  tissue.  Mag- 
nified 200  diameters.    AUd.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxx. 
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very  similar  to  those  which  may  sometimes 
be  seen  covering  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian 
tuft.  {Tide  ante, Jig,  160.) 

After  the  tubes  have  lost  their  normal 
epithelial  lining  they  may  undergo  one  of 
tne  three  following  chanees.  1.  In  some  in- 
stances a  peculiar  whitish  glistening  material 
is  thrown  into  the  tubes,  some  of  which 
escapes  with  the  urine  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical moulds  of  the  tubes,  the  appearance  of 
which  as  seen  in  the  urine  is  somewhat  im- 
perfectly represented  in^.  173.     The  effect 

Fig,  173. 


tubes  form  the  serous  cysts  which  are  so 
commonly  seen  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
kidney.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  moni- 
liform  appearance  of  the  dilated  tubes,  as  seen 
in  the  microscopic  specimens,  is  in  many 
instances  preserved  even  when  the  tube  is  so 
much  dilated  as  to  form  cysts  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,    {Fig.  174.) 

Fig,  174. 


Cylindrical  moulds  of  the  minary  tubes  composed 
of  a  peculiar  whitish  glistening  material,  which  is 
sometimes  eflPused  into  the  tubes  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  chronic  nephritis.  From  the  urine.  Mag- 
nified 200  diameters. 

of  this  material  being  effused  into  the  tubes 
appears  to  be  to  obliterate  them,  and  in  some 
instances  it  apparently  becomes  organised  into 
fibrous  tissue. 

2.  Another  change  which  the  tubes  un- 
dergo in  consequence  of  losing  their  epithelial 
lining,  is  that  of  becoming  atrophica.  The 
power  of  separating  the  soUd  unnary  consti- 
tuents from  the  blood  resides  in  the  epithelial 
cells  which  line  the  convoluted  tubes.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  cells  the  secreting 
power  is  lost,  and  as  the  normal  action  of  the 
cells  is  certainly  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
for  maintaining  the  continued  flow  of  blood 
to  the  tubes,  so  the  removal  of  the  cells  is 
very  commonly  followed  by  a  diminished 
afflux  of  blood,  and  a  consequent  wasting  of 
the  tubes. 

3.  Another  change  consequent  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  epithelial  cells  is,  m  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  reverse  of  the  preceding.  The 
tubes  appear  to  retain  the  power  of  secreting 
serum,  which  fills  and  dilates  the  tube  in  con- 
sequence of  its  escape  being  prevented  by 
epithelial  debris  chokini;  up  tne  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube.  When  once  a  tube  is 
brought  into  this  condition  the  process  of 
dilatation  may  proceed  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent.  The  tube  bulges  in  the  intervals  of 
the  fibrous  matrix,  and  assumes  the  appear- 
ance represented  in  fig,  172  c.     These  dilated 


Section  of  a  portion  of  kidney  in  which  serous 
cysts  have  been  developed.  At  a  there  is  a  series  of 
four  cysts  which  are  probably  formed  by  the  dilata- 
tion of  a  single  tube.  Compare  this  -mihfig.  172. 
From  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  King's  College. 
Natural  size. 

Mr.  Simon,  in  a  paper  on  "  Subacute  In- 
flammation of  the  Kidney,"*  has  propounded 
the  theory  that  these  cysts  are  greatly  dilated 
epithelial  germs,  which  become  thus  mon- 
strously developed  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  basement  membrane  of  the 
tubes. 

If  Mr.  Simon's  account  of  these  cysts  were 
correct  they  would  be  in  fact  hydatid  cysts. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  cysts  are  ever 
formed  in  the  kidney  by  the  development  of 
isolated  cells,  as  described  by  Mr.  Simon ;  it 
is  very  possible  that  such  an  occurrence  may 
be  not  unfrequent,  although  it  has  hitherto 
escaped  my  observation.  But  there  can,  I 
thinx,  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  will  carefully  examine  the  subject,  that 
the  appearances  described  and  figured  by 
Mr.  Smion  are  produced  simply  by  the 
packing  of  the  tubes  in  the  fibrous  net- 
work which  surrounds  and  partially  conceals 
them.  The  best  safeguard  against  a  misin- 
terpretation of  appearances  in  diseased  speci- 
mens is  a  careful  study  of  the  healthy  tissues. 
The  peculiar  cyst-like  appearance  of  the  tubes 
in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  results  from  the 
transparency  of  the  tubes  when  deprived  of 
their    epithelial    lining.      This  delicate  and 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxx. 
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transparent  a|>pearance  of  the  tubes,  which  in 
the  human  kidney  is  the  result  of  disease, 
may  constantly  be  seen  in  the  kidneys  of  some 
of  the  smaller  animals ;  as,  for  example, 
those  of  a  mouse  or  a  young  rabbit.  On 
examining  thin  sections  of  the  kidneys  of 
these  animals  it  will  be  found  that  the  delicate 
and  semitransparent  tubes,  embedded  in  the 
surrounding  fibrous  network,  constantly  pre- 
sent more  or  less  of  the  cyst-like  appearance 
represented  in  fig,  171.  It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  these  appearances  in  the  kidney 
of  the  mouse  indicate  tne  existence  of  isolated 
cells.  In  short,  Mr.  Simon's  theory  of  renal 
cjsts  is  so  opposed  to  all  analogy,  and  so  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  facts,  that  it  appears 
needless  to  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers  by 
a  further  detail  of  facts  and  arguments  in 
opposition  to  it. 

Renal  Hcemorrhage,  —  Under  this  head  I 
will  allude  in  a  few  words  to  a  condition  of 
kidney  which  I  have  never  had  an  opportu- 
tunity  of  examining  in  the  dead  subject,  but 
the  nature  of  which  is  sufficiently  manifested 
by  the  symptoms,  and  particularly  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine,  as  ascertained  by  a  micro- 
scopical examination  during  life.  It  is  well 
known  that  great  irritation  of  the  urinary 
organs  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  the  inter^ 
nal  administration  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  the 
application  of  cantharides  to  the  cutaneous 
surface.  The  urine  in  these  cases  is  generally 
bloody,  and  is  passed  very  frequently  and  in 
small  quantities  ;  there  is  great  pain  and  irri- 
tation about  the  kidneys  and  bladder ;  but 
there  are  no  symptoms  of  suppression  of 
urine,  such  as  drowsiness  and  tendency  to  in- 
flammation of  internal  organs,  symptoms  which 
are  present,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all 
cases  of  **  desquamative  nephritis."  In  the 
last-mentioned  cases  the  epithelial  lining  of 
the  urinary  tubes  is  the  seat  of  disease,  and 
the  imperfect  elimination  of  the  solid  consti- 
tuents of  the  urine  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  pathological  changes  which  the  secret- 
ing epithelium  undergoes.  In  the  condition 
of  kidney  now  under  consideration  the  Mal- 
pighian  capillaries  appear  to  be  the  only  parts 
of  the  organ  primanly  affected.  The  irrita- 
tion produced  by  the  turpentine  or  the  can- 
tharides leads  to  engorgement  of  the  Malpig- 
hian  tufls,  which  commonly  ends  in  rupture 
of  the  vessels,  haemorrhage  into  the  tubes, 
and  so  the  admixture  of  blood  with  the  urine. 
On  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine 
fibrinous  moulds  of  the  tubes  may  be  seen  in 
great  numbers  (fig.  175),  blood  corpuscles 
are  entangled  in  the  fibrine,  but  no  epithelium 
is  found  combined  with  them.  The  inference 
is,  that  the  epithelial  linine  of  the  urinary 
tubules  is  unimected,  and  this  conclusion  is 
further  supported  by  the  fact  already  men- 
tioned, viz.,  the  absence  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms resulting  from  a  deficient  excretion  of 
urea  and  the  other  solid  constituents  of  the 
urine.  I  have  never  seen  a  fatal  case  of 
stran^ry;  but  when  haemorrhage  from  the 
Malpighian  capillaries  has  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  other   pathological  conditions 


which  have  terminated  fatally,  haemorrhagic 
spots  are  seen  scattered  over  the  surface  and 
through  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney. 


Fibrinons  moulds  of  the  urinary  tubules  firom  the 
urine  of  a  patient  who  had  strangury  after  taking 
oil  of  turpentine.  Some  blood  corpuscles  are  entan- 
gled in  tne  fibrine,  as  well  as  some  octohedral  crys- 
tals of  oxalate  of  lime  which  the  patient  was  ex- 
creting at  the  time  the  haemorrhage  occurred.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  in  this  form  of  fibrinous 
mould  there  is  no  epithelium  from  the  tubes.  Mag- 
nified 200  diameters. 

These  spots,  when  submitted  to  a  microsco- 
pical examination,  are  found  to  be  composed  of 
convoluted  tubes  filled  with  blood  which  has 
escaped  from  the  Malpighian  capillaries,  and 
after  filling  the  capsule  has  passed  into  the 
tube  (fig,  176).  This  fact  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Bowman. 

Fig.  176. 


Malpighian  capsule  and  portions  of  the  urinary 
tubes  containing  blood  which  has  escaped  {h>m  the 
Malpighian  capillaries.  Magnified  200  diameters. 
Seealso^.  149  dl 

The  condition  of  kidnejr  to  which  turpen- 
tine and  cantharides  give  rise  may  result  from 
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the  irritation  produced  by  certain  products 
developed  within  the  body.     I  have  met  with 
two  well  marked  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  urine,  as  revealed  by  a 
microscopical  examination,  and  the  other  at- 
tendant symptoms  were  the  same.     In  both 
cases  the  symptoms  were  of  short  duration. 
When  the  blood  in  cases  of  haematiu*ia  is 
found  to  be  moulded  in  the  urinary  tubes, 
there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
haemorrhage  being  renal.     During  the    first 
few  hours  of  an  attack  of  hasmaturia  it  com- 
monly happens  that  the  blood  escapes  from 
the  kidney  before  it  has  coagulated,  and  at 
this  period  of  the  attack  a  large  quantity  of 
the  blood  will  be  found  not  to  have  the  form 
of  cylindrical  moulds  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  but  even  in  this  case  a  careful 
examination  will  always  detect  some  moulds, 
and  that  will  suffice  for  the  diagnosis ;  and  at 
a  later  period  of  the  attack,  when  the  haemor- 
rhage  occurs  more  slowly  it  will  be  found  that 
nearly  all  the  blood  has  been  moulded  into 
the  urinary  tubes  before  it  has  escaped  from 
the  kidney.    When  renal  haemorrhage  is  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation  of  a  calculus  impacted 
in  the  pelvis  or  the  ureter,  the  blood  does  not 
present  the  fibrinous  moulds  in  question. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney  occurs  un- 
der two  distinct  forms.  In  the  first  form  of 
the  disease  in  question,  the  kidneys  are 
usually  large,  smooth,  sofl,  pale,  and  mottled, 
and  frequently  they  are  scattered  over  with 
haemorrbagic  spots.  On  a  microscopical  exa- 
mination, there  is  found  to  be  a  great  increase 
in  the  size  and  number  of  the  oil  globules 
which  exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  epithe- 
lial cells  of  the  healthy  gland.  {See  fig,  164.) 
The  urinary  tubes  are  filled  and  distended  by 
the  gorged  epithelial  cells,  the  dilated  tubes 
comoress  the  capillary  plexus  on  their  exterior, 
and  nence,  in  conse^ence  of  passive  conges- 
tion of  the  Malpighian  vessels,  the  serum  of 
the  blood  gets  mixed  with  the  urine,  which 
thus  becomes  albuminous ;  and  when  the  ob- 
struction of  the  circulation  is  still  greater  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  escapes  from 
the  delicate  Malpighian  vessels  and  fills  the 
tubes,  giving  rise  to  the  haemorrhagic  spots 
before  mentioned. 

It  is  only  that  form  of  epithelium  whose 
office  it  is  to  excrete  the  solid  portion  of 
the  urine  which  becomes  gorged  with  oil ;  the 
delicate  epithelium  covering  the  Malpighian 
vessels,  as  well  as  that  which  lines  the  straight 
tubes  of  the  medullary  cones,  retains  its  nor- 
mal condition  :  the  reason  of  these  parts  re- 
maining healthy  while  the  epithelium  of  the 
convoluted  tubes  becomes  greatly  changed,  as 
well  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
ney as  In  the  desquamative  inflammatory 
diseases  before  alluded  to,  will  be  manifest 
from  a  perusal  of  the  second  part  of  this 
article. 

In  this  form  of  simple  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  kidney,  all  the  tubes  become  almost 
uniformly  distended  with  oil.  In  a  slight 
degree,  and  in  the  earlier  stages,  it  is  often 
found  after  death  in  cases  where  there  is 


no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  been  produc* 
tive  of  serious  mischief  during  life :  it  is  not 
until  the  fatty  degeneration  exceeds  a  certain 
degree  that  the  functions  of  the  organ  become 
seriously  affected.  It  b  this  form  of  fatty 
degeneration  which  frequently  occurs  in  ani- 
m^,  as  a  consequence  of  their  confinement 
in  a  dark  room,  a  fact  which  was  first  noticed 
by  Mr.  Simon.* 

The  second  form  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  kidney  differs  firom  the  first  in  having 
combined  with  it  more  or  less  of  the  changes 
characteristic  of  desquamative  nephritis.  The 
cortical  portion  of  the  kidney  is  soft  and  pale, 
and  interspersed  with  numerous  small  yellow 
opaque  specks.  The  kidney  is  generally  en- 
larged ;  sometimes  it  is  even  double  the  natu- 
ral size.  In  some  cases  the  cortical  portion 
is  somewhat  atrophied  and  granular ;  but  nei- 
ther in  this  nor  in  the  first  form  of  Bitty 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  does  that  extreme 
wasting  with  granulation  occur,  which  is  so 
frequent  a  consequence  of  chronic  nephritis. 
On  a  microscopical  examination  the  convo- 
luted tubes  are  found  filled  in  different 
degrees  with  oil,  some  tubes  being  quite  free, 
while  others  are  ruptured  by  the  great  accu- 
mulation in  their  interior.  The  opaque  yellow 
spots  scattered  throughout  the  cortical  por- 
tion are  neither  more  nor  less  than  convoluted 
tubes  distended,  and  many  of  them  ruptured 
by  their  accumulated  fatty  contents.  The  cells 
which  contain  the  oil  are  for  the  most  part 
smaller,  more  transparent,  and  less  irregular  in 
their  outline  than  the  ordinary  healthy  epithe- 
lium ;  they  are  increased  in  number,  and  many 
of  them  are  so  dbtended  with  oil  as  to  appear 
Quite  black.  In  parts  of  the  same  kidney 
there  may  commonly  be  seen  some  of  the 
appearances  already  described  as  character- 
istic of  desquamative  nephritis.  This  form  of 
disease  is  very  commonly  associated  with  fiitty 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  but  less  frequently 
so  than  the  first  form  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  kidney. 

The  condition  of  urine  connected  with  this 
form  of  renal  degeneration  is  usually  as  fol- 
lows:—  The  quantity  is  small,  the  sp.  gr. 
rather  abovethan  below  the  healthy  standard ; 
it  is  generally  very  albuminous,  and  sometimes 
bloody.  On  a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  sediment  which  is  deposited  after  stand- 
ing for  a  few  hours  in  a  conical  glass,  there 
may  be  seen  the  fibrinous  moulds  of  the 
tubes  so  often  alluded  to,  frequently  entan- 
gling blood  corpuscles  and  epithelium.  But 
the  main  point  to  be  attended  to  is  thb,  that 
many  of  tne  epithelial  cells  are  more  or  less 
distended  with  oil.  (See^x.  149  and  164.^ 
This  fatty  condition  of  the  epithelium  indi- 
cates with  certainty  the  existence  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  intractable  diseases  to 
which  the  kidney  is  liable.  The  majority  of 
the  cases  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis,  and 
many  of  the  chronic  cases,  end  in  complete  re- 
covery ;  but  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney 
almost  invariably  leads  to  general  dropsy  and 
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a  fatal  tenxunation.    It  is  therefore  as  import- 
ant to  distinguish  between  acute  or  chronic 
nephritis  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney 
as  it  is  to   distinguish  acute  pneumonia  or 
chronic  bronchitis  from  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lung ;  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  renal  disease 
may  be  made  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty 
by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine  as 
that  of  the  pulmonary  disease  by  auscultation 
and  percussion  of  the  chest. 
_  The  three  forms  of  disease  just  alluded  to, 
yiz.  acute  and  chronic  desquamative  nephritis, 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  include 
the  greater  number  of  those  cases  to  which  the 
term  *'  Bright's  disease**  is  commonly  applied. 
On  an  inspection  of  the  plates  in  the  1st 
voL  of  Dr.  Bright's  well  known  Medical  Re- 
ports, it  is  evident  that  more  than  one  form  of 
disease  is  there  described  by  that  distinguished 
physician.  In  a  paper  published   two  ^'ears 
since*,  I  maintained  that  the  term  Bnght's 
disease  should  be  confined  to  those  cases  in 
which   there    is   fetty  degeneration    of   the 
kidney,  but  afler  a  further  consideration  of  the 
subject,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  expres- 
sion "  Bright's  disease"  is  retained  it  should 
be  used  only  as  a  generic  term  to  include 
several  diseases,  the  existence  and  the  im- 
portance of  which  were  first  made  known  by 
Dr.  Bright.   In  order  to  convey  a  precise  idea 
of  the  particular  form  of  Bright's  disease  al- 
luded to,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  use  some 
terms  having  a  more  definite  meaning,  and  I 
have  su^ested  some  which  appear  sufficiently 
expressive  for  the  purpose. 

Hydatids  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
kidney.  Dr.  Baillief  was  well  aware  of  the 
distinction  between  true  hydatid  cysts  as 
they  are  found  in  the  kidney  and  the  more 
common  serous  cysts,  which  he  correctly 
supposed  to  arise  from  an  expansion  of  some 
of  the  natural  tissues  of  the  kidney.  He 
mentions  one  case  of  hydatids  in  the  kidney,  in 
which  there  was  a  discharge  of  these  bodes  with 
the  urine.  It  is  probable  that  in  every  case 
of  hydatid  disease  of  the  kidney,  the  nature  of 
the  affection  might  be  ascertained  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  urine.  I  have  already 
stated  that  if  Mr.  Simon's  account  of  the 
common  serous  cysts  were  a  correct  one, 
they  would  be  in  fact  hydatid  cysts,  and  as 
they  would  continually  escape  with  the  urine, 
they  might  be  detected  by  a  microscopical 
examination  of  the  liquid.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  dilatations  of  the  tubes,  it 
is  not  surprisinff  that  they  should  never  be 
found  in  the  urme,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
dissected  out  from  the  kidney  after  death. 

Cancer  of  the  kidney  is  less  uncommon 
than  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be.  It  is 
rarely  limited  to  the  kidney,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  where  other  parts  are  im- 
plicated, the  disease  has  obviously  originated 
m  some  one  or  other  of  these  parts.  %     Can- 

•  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxJx. 

t  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  By 
Matthew  BaiUie,  M.D. 

X  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cancer.  By 
Walter  Hayle  Walshe^  M.D. 


cer  less  fi-equently  affects  the  bladder  and 
kidney  simultaneously  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. M.  Rayer  and  Dr.  Wabhe  have  ob- 
served the  frequent  co-existence  of  cancer  of 
the  liver  and  right  kidney,  and  of  the  acyacent 
parts  of  the  stomach  on  the  descending  colon 
and  the  lefl  kidney. 

In  thirty-six  of  the  cases  collected  by  Dr. 
Walshe,  the  anatomical  state  is  described 
with  considerable  accuracy.  "  In  thirty-one 
of  these,  pure  encephaloid  or  one  of  its  va^ 
rities,  was  the  species  of  cancer  observed ; 
scirrhus  in  five  only,  —  two  of  them  of  doubt- 
ful character;  while  colloid  did  not,  in  any 
instance,  occur  in  this  situation.  Encepha- 
loid exhibits  itself  in  all  de^rrees  of  consis- 
tence, and  in  several  of  its  varieties.  Among 
these  varieties,  the  hsematoid  may  almost  be 
considered  frequent,  as  compared  with  its 
rarity  in  other  internal  organs.  Encephaloid 
occurs  in  the  infiltrated  and  tuberous  forms ; 
the  former  more  especially  when  the  disease 
is  primary,  the  latter  when  secondary.  Can- 
cerous infiltration  (as  organic  diseases  gene- 
rally) commences  in  the  cortical  substance. 
This  structure  may,  in  some  instances,  dis- 
appear altogether  under  the  influence  of  the 
accumulating  cancerous  matter,  without  the 
tubular  substances  having  suffered  in  the 
least.  The  nodular  form  of  the  aff*ection  like- 
wise originates  in  the  cortical  substance,  ge- 
nerally near  the  surface ;  as  the  masses  en- 
large, they  become  prominent  on  the  surface, 
and  assume  the  appearance  of  having  formed 
between  the  suHace  of  the  kidney  and  its 
capsule."  The  renal  tissue  between  the  can- 
cerous masses  is  sometimes  quite  healthy; 
but  in  other  instances  it  is  congested,  in- 
flamed, or  actually  in  a  state  of  suppuration, 
the  pus  being  infiltrated  or  accumulated  in 
a  single  spot.  Melanotic  discolouration  of  the 
cancerous  masses  is  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
witnessed  in  the  kidney.  In  thirty-five  cases 
of  renal  cancer,  the  disease  affected  both 
organs  sixteen  times ;  the  right  alone  thirteen 
times,  the  left  alone  six.* 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
pathology  of  the  kidney,  I  will  venture  to 
predict  that,  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  the  diseases  of  the  kidney  will  be 
more  completely  and  generally  understood 
with  reference  to  their  pathology,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  than  those  of  any  other 
oi^gan.  There  are  two  circumstances  which 
justify  such  an  anticipation : — 1.  There 
is  perhaps  no  important  organ  in  the  body 
whose  minute  structure  has  been  so  com- 
pletely and  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  that  of 
the  kidney  has  been  by  Mr.  Bowman.  And 
2nd,  The  morbid  deposits  or  accumulations 
to  which  the  kidney  is  liable  occur,  almost 
without  exception,  in  such  a  situation,  within 
the  uriniferous  tubes,  that  portions  of 
these  materials  are  being  continually  washed 
out  by  the  stream  of  liquid  which  is  poured 
into  the  extremities  of  the  tubes,  and  so  they 
come  within  the  sphere  of  our  daily  obser- 
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vation ;  thus  afibrding  the  pathologist  and  the 
ptractitioner  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  and  tracing  the  progr*****  nf  Hi«*»A«fl 
which  is  not  presented  in  the 
other  internal  organ. 


REPTILIA. 


BiBLXooBAPHT.— Normal  Awatomt  and  Phy- 
8IOLOOT. — BdUni^  Excerdt  Anat  de  Stnictura 
Benum,  Florence,  1662,  Lcnrden,  1711.  AUnnus, 
Dissertatio  de  Poris,  1685.  Mafytighi,  Opera  Omnia, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1687.  Bt^tch,  Opera  Omnia,  Amster- 
dam, 1700.  Ruyschy  Opera  Omnia,  Amsterdam, 
1788.  Boerhcuvoey  Institut  Med.,  Lagd.  Bat.  1721. 
BertxHy  M^oires  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences  de  Paris, 
1744.  Ftrrdn^  M^moires  de  PAcad.  des  Sciences  de 
Paris,  1749.  HaUer,  Elementa  Phvsiologis  Corporis 
Humani,  Laosanng,  1757.  Schumlansky,  De  Strac- 
tnra  Renum,  Argenior,  1788.  Eyaenhardt,  Diss,  de 
Stmctura  Renum  Observ.  Mic,  Berlin,  1818.  Meckel, 
Menschliche  Anatomic,  Halle  and  Berlin,  1820.  Ja- 
cobton,  IsiB,  1822,  and  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, 1823.  Huaehke,  Isis,  1828.  Aluller,  De  Glandu- 
lamm  Secementium  Stracturft,  Leipzig,  1832.  Lau- 
rentf  De  la  Texture  et  du  IMveloppement  de  rAppareil 
Urinaire.  Th^  de  Concours,  Paris,  1836.  jDerre$, 
Anatomie  der  Mikroscopischen  Gebilde,  Yienne, 
1837.  Krause,  a  MiUUi^i  Archiv.,  1837 ;  b  Hand- 
buch  der  Anatomic,  Hanover,  1848.  ffenk,  Mulkr*9 
Archiv.,  1838.  Ce^Ut,  Observ.  d'Anatomie  Microe- 
cop.  sur  le  Rein  des  Mammif^res.  Th^  Paris,  1839. 
Giuge,  Anatomisch-Mikroscopische  Untersuchungen, 
cah.  i  Minden,  1839.  Wagner  Physiologic,  Leip. 
1889:  Eng.,  by  Dr.  Willis,  1844.  C?er6er,  Handbuch 
der  AUeemeinen  Anatomic,  Bern.  1840.  VogeL, 
GebrancE  des  Mikroskops,  Leipzig,  1841.  HmU, 
Allgemeine  Anatomic,  Leipzig,  1841.  MuUer,  Ver- 
fflcichcnde  Anatomie  der  Myxinoiden.  Berlin.  1841. 
Bowman,  Philosophical  Transactions,  part  i.  1842. 
Goodsir,  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1842. 
Beichert,  MulUy§  Archiv.,  1843.  Gruby,  Annales 
des  Sciences  Natur.,  voL  xviL  Miiller,  Handbuch 
der  Physiologic,  4th  ed.  Coblence.  Owen,  Lectures 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  vol.  i  1843.  Gerlach, 
Muller's  Archiv.,  1846.    Bidder,  MUller's  Archiv., 

1845.  Kmker,  Muller's  Archiv.,  1845.  Toynbee, 
Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol  xxix.  1846.  Mandl, 
Anatomie  Microscopique,  1847. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Development  of  the  Kidney 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  article  Ovum. 

Pathoixkjy. — In  addition  to  works  on  the  prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  on  general  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy, the  following  books  and  papers  may  be  con- 
sulted.— BlackaJU,  Observations  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Dropsies,  and  particularly  on  the  presence 
of  the  coagnlable  part  of  the  Blood  in  Dropsical 
Urine,  London,  1813;  3d  edition,  1818.  BrUu, 
Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  3  vols.  4to,  1827—1831, 
and  papers  in  the  Guy*s  Hospital  Reports.  Bayer, 
Traits  des  Maladies  des  Reins.  Prout,  On  Stomach 
and  Renal  Diseases.  ChrisHson,  On  Granular  De- 
generation of  the  Kidneys,  1839,  and  in  the  Library 
of  Practical  Medicine.  F.  Simon,  Handbuch  der 
Medizinischen  Chemie,  translated  by  the  Sydenham 
>  Society.  Hecht,  De  Renibus  in  Morbo  Bnghtii  de- 
generatis,  Berlin,  1839.  Gluge,  Anatomisch-Mikro- 
scop-Untersuchunffcn,  Jena,  1841.  Voyel,  Icones 
Histologice  PathoTogica.  ffenle,  Henle  und  Pfeuf- 
fer's  Zeitschrift,  1842.  HtUer,  Archiv.  fUr  Phvsiol. 
und  Pathol.  Chemie  und  Mikrosk.  band  ii.  Scherer, 
Chemische  und  Mikroskop.  Untersuch.,  Heidelberg, 
1843.  Vakniin,  Repertorium,  1837—1838.  Can- 
Mtatt,  De  Morbo  Bnghtii,  Erhmgen,  1844.  EichhoUz, 
Mtlller*s  Archiv.,  1845.  B,  B.  Thdd,  Clinical  Lec- 
tures on  Dropsy  with  Albuminous  Urine,  Medical 
Gazette,  1845 ;  and  on  Gou^  Kidney,  in  Medical 
Gazette,  1847.  Butk,  Medic  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxix. 
«/.  Shnon,  Med.  Chlr.  Trans,  vol.  xxx.  Malmtten, 
Ueber   die    Bri^ht*8che  nierenkrankheit,  Bremen, 

1846.  Peacock,  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
1846.     O.  Jofmson,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  xxix. 


and  XXX.    Reports  of  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London,  1847—1848.  {Gtorye  Johnson.) 

REPTILIA. — A  very  extensive  and  im- 
portant class  of  vertebrate  animals,  inter- 
mediate in  their  organization  and  general  eco- 
nomy between  fishes  and  the  warm-blooded, 
air-breathing  birds  and  quadrupeds,  from  both 
of  which  reptiles  are  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters* :  — 

Reptiles  have  the  heart  disposed  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  on  each  contraction,  it  sends 
to  the  lungs  only  a  portion  of  the  blood 
which  it  has  received  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  rest  of  that  fluid  returns 
to  the  several  parts  without  having  under- 
gone the  action  of  respiration. 

From  this  it  results,  that  the  oxygen  acts 
on  a  less  portion  of  the  blood  than  in  the 
mammifera.  If  the  quantity  of  respiration 
in  the  latter  animals,  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  before 
returning  to  the  parts,  l>e  expressed  by 
unity,  the  quantity  of  respiration  in  the 
reptiles  must  be  expressed  by  a  fraction  of 
unity. 

In  consequence  of  this  low  degree  of  re- 
spiration, reptiles  have  cold  blood,  and  their 
muscular  power  is  less  than  that  of  quad- 
rupeds, and,  a  fortiori,  than  that  of  birds. 
Accordingly,  they  do  not  often  perform  any 
movements,  but  those  of  creeping  and  of 
swimming ;  and  though  many  of  them  leap, 
and  run  rast  enough  on  some  occasions,  their 
general  habits  are  lazy,  their  digestion  slow, 
their  sensations  not  acute,  and  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates  they  pass  almost  the 
entire  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  Their 
muscles  preserve  their  irritability  much  longer 
than  in  the  higher  classes.  Their  heart  will 
beat  for  several  hours  after  it  has  been  plucked 
out,  and  its  loss  does  not  hinder  the  body 
from  moving  for  a  long  time.  In  many  of 
them,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  cere- 
bellum is  remarkably  small,  which  perfectly 
accords  with  their  little  propensity  to  motion. 

Reptiles  are  provided  with  a  trachea  and 
larynx,  though  the  faculty  of  an  audible  voice 
is  not  accorded  to  all  of  them.  Not  pos- 
sessing warm  blood,  they  have  no  occasion 
for  integuments  capable  of  retaining  the  heat, 
and  they  are  covered  with  scales,  or  simply 
with  a  naked  skin. 

The  females  have  a  double  ovary,  and  two 
oviducts.  The  males  of  many  genera  have  a 
forked  or  double  organ  of  intromission. 

Reptiles  do  not  sit  upon  their  eggs  ;  hence 
the  latter  have  generally  only  a  membranous 
envelope.  In  many  of  the  reptiles  which  lay 
eggs,  especially  in  the  colubri,  the  young  one 
is  already  formed,  and  considerably  advanced 
in  the  egg  at  the  moment  when  the  mother 
lays  it ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  those  species 
which  may,  at  pleasure,  be  rendered  vivipa- 
rous by  retarding  their  laying. 

The  quantity  of  respiration  in  reptiles  is 
not  fixed,  like  that  of  mammifera  and  birds, 
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but  varies  with  the  proportion  which  the 
diameter  of  the  pulmonary  artery  bears  to 
that  of  the  aorta.  From  this  proceed  diffe- 
rences of  energy  and  sensibility  much  greater 
than  can  exist  between  one  mammiferous 
animal  and  another,  or  one  bird  and  another. 

Accordingly,  the  r^tiles  exhibit  forms, 
movements,  and  properties  much  more  various 
than  the  two  preceding  classes ;  and  it  is 
more  especially  m  their  production  that  nature 
seems  to  have  sported  in  the  formation  of 
fantastic  shapes,  and  to  have  modified  in  all 
possible  ways  the  general  plan  which  she  has 
followed  for  vertebrated  animals. 

The  comparison  of  their  quantity  of  respi- 
ration and  their  organs  of  motion  has,  how- 
ever, given  foundation  for  their  separation 
into  three  distinct  orders,  viz. : — 

Ist,  The  Chelonians,  or  Tortoises  (Che- 
Ionia),  in  which  the  body,  supported  on  four 
legs,  is  enveloped  by  two  plates  or  shields, 
formed  by  the  ribs  and  the  sternum. 

2d,  The  Saurians,  or  Lizards  (Sauria), 
in  which  the  body,  supported  on  four  or  on 
two  feet,  is  covered  with  scales. 

3d,  The  Ophidians,  or  Serpents  (Ophi- 
dia),  in  which  the  body  b  always  destitute  of 
limbs. 

ORDER  u    CHELONIA. 
Famiiy  1. — Testudinid-B. 

Testudo  (Land  Tortoise),  Emys  (Fresh- 
water Tortoise),  Chelonia  (Turtle), 
Chelys,  Trionyx. 

ORDER  II.     SAURIA .♦ 
Fatmly  I. — CROCODiLiDiE. 
Gavial,  Crocodilus,  Alligator. 

Family  2.  —  Lacertidje. 
Monitor,  Crocodilurus,  Tupinambis,  Ame- 
iva,  Lacerta,  Algyra,  Tachydromus. 

Family  3. — Iouanidje. 
Stellio,  Cordyluiy  Stellio,  JDoryphorus,  Uro- 
mastix,  Agama,  Agama,  Tapayes,  Tra- 
pelus,  Leiolepis,  Tropidolepis,  Leposoma, 
Calotes,  Lophyms,  Gonocephalus,  Lyrio' 
cephalus,  Brachylophus,  Physignathus,  Is- 
tiurus,  Draco,  Sitana,  Iguana,  Ophryessa, 
Basiliscus,  Polychrus,  Ecphimotes^  Opiu- 
ms, Anolius. 

Family  4. — Geckotidje. 
Gecko,  Plalydaclyltu,  Hemidactylus,  Theca^ 
dactylus,    Ptyodactyltu,    Spheriodactylus, 
Stenodactylus,  Gymnodactyltu,  Phyllurus, 

Family  5. — CHAii^LEONiDiE. 
Chamseleo. 

Family  6.  —  Scincidje. 
Scincus,  Seps,  Bipes,  Chalcides,  Chirotes. 

ORDER  HI.    OPHIDIA.t 
Family  1. — Anguid^. 
Ansuis,    Pseudopns,    Ophisaurus,    Anguis, 
Acontias, 

*  mvif,  a  lizard, 
t  i(ftf,  a  wrpent. 


Family  2.  —  Serpentid^. 

Amphisbaena,  Typhlops,  Tortrix,  Boa 
Scy talus t  Eiyx,  Erpetoriy  Coluber, 'Pjjr- 
thouy  Cerberus,  XenopeUis^  Heterodon, 
Hwrria,  Dipsas,  Dendropkis,  Dryinus, 
Dryophys,  Oligodon,  Acrochordus,  Cro- 
talus,  Trigonocephalus,  Vipera,  Naia, 
Flaps,  Micnarus,  Platurus,  TMmeresurus^ 
Oplocephalus,  Acanthophis,  Echis,  Lau' 
gaka,  Bongarus,  Hydrus,  Hydrophis,  Pe^ 
lamides,  Chersydrus. 

Family  3.  —  CiECiLiAD*. 

Csecilia. 

•  Osteohgy, —  The  Chelonian  reptiles  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  vertebrata  by 
the  peculiar  construction  of  their  skeleton  ; 
the  bones  of  the  thorax  being  in  these  re- 
markable animals  literally  placed  externally 
so  as  to  form  a  suit  of  armour  that  encloses 
the  muscles  as  well  as  the  viscera,  and  within 
which  the  bones  both  of  the  shoulder  and  of 
the  pelvis  are  lodged.  The  greater  part  of 
the  dorsal  shield  or  carapax  is  formed  by 
eight  pairs  of  ribs  (Jig,  177,  i)  united  to  each 
other  towards  the  mesial  line  by  a  longitudinal 
series  of  angular  plates,  which  are  in  fact  the 
spinous  processes  (neural  spines)  of  as  many 
vertebrae  spread  out  horizontally.  The  ribs 
are  connected  by  suture  to  the  mai^ns  of 
these  plates,  and  likewise  to  each  other,  either 
along  their  whole  length,  or  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  according  to  the  species  or  the 
age  of  the  animal. 

In  front  of  the  carapax  there  are  eight 
vertebrae  which  do  not  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition (Jig.  177,  e)  :  of  these  the  seven  anterior 
ones,  which  are  ordinary  cervical  vertebrae, 
are  quite  free  in  their  movements.  The  eighth 
vertebra,  which  may  be  called  the  first  dorsal^ 
is  placed  obliquely  between  the  last  moveable 
cervical  and  the  first  vertebra  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  carapax ;  posteriorly 
this  vertebra  (the  eighth)  has  its  spinous 
process  somewhat  elongated  and  slightly  en- 
larged, for  the  purpose  of  its  attachment  by 
synchondrosis  to  a  tubercle  that  is  situated 
upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  first  of  the 
series  of  the  mesian  plates  of  the  carapax. 

The  ribs  which,  by  their  external  broad 
plates,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ca- 
rapax, give  off  from  their  mferior  surfaces  a 
process  which  corresponds  with  what  in  ordi- 
narv  skeletons  is  called  the  head  of  the  rib. 
This  process  is  always  connected  with  the 
spine  between  the  bodies  of  two  contiguous 
vertebrae,  as  are  the  heads  of  the  ribs  in  other 
animals;  and,  carrying  out  the  comparison, 
that  part  of  the  ribs  which  articulates  by 
suture  with  the  median  plate  may  be  regarded 
as  the  '*  tubercle,"  only  here  it  is  connected 
with  the  expanded  spinous  process  instead  of 
the  transverse. 

In  the  Turtles  the  ribs  are  not  united  to 
each  other  throughout  their  whole  length; 
towards  their  external  extremities  there  only 
remains  the  narrow  central  portion,  the  inter- 
vals between  the  contiguous  ribs  being  in  this 
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Fig.  177. 


Skeleton  of  TortoiK, 
A,  supenor  maxilla ;  b,  inferior  maxilla ;  c,  ossiculum  auditus ;  d,  oe  hyoides ;  E,  cervical  vertebrsB ;  f, 
dorsal  vertebne;  o,  sacrum;  h,  caudal  vertebrae;  i,  dorsal  ribs;  k^  marginal  scales;  n,  scapula;  o, 
coracoid  bone ;  p,  os  humeri ;  q,  radius ;  r,  ulna ;  s,  bones  of  the  carpus ;  t,  metacarpal  bones ;  u,  digital 
phalanges ;  v,  pelvis ;  w,  femur ;  x,  tibia ;  y,  fibula ;  z,  tarsus ;  m,  metatarsus ;  A.y.,  phalanges  of  the 
foot. 


case  filled  up  with  a  cartilaginous  naembrane. 
In  the  carapax  of  fresh-water  tortoises  (Emys), 
and  in  the  Chelides,  the  interspaces  between 
the  ribs  in  time  become  completely  filled  up, 
and  the  ribs  are  connected  by  suture,  through* 
out  their  whole  extent,  to  each  other  and  to 
the  marginal  pieces  (k). 

The  mar^nal  pieces  (/g.  177,  p)  form  a  sort 
of  osseous  frame  composed  of  a  series  of  bones, 
eleven  in  number  on  each  side,  which  are 
united  together  Liy  suture,  and  likewise  con- 
nected with  the  extremities  of  the  ribs.  In 
the  Tortoises  this  connection  with  the  ribs 
is  effected  by  suture,  but  in  the  Turtles  and 
other  genera  haying  the  extremities  of  the 
ribs  narrow,  their  apices  are  implanted  in 
fossae  excavated  in  the  marginal  plates,  where 
they  are  fixed  by  a  species  of  synchondrosis. 

These  marginal  plates  cannot  be  otherwise 
regarded  than  as  the  representatives  of  the 
sternal  ribs  of  the  Crocodiles  and  other 
Saurians ;  the  two  first  and  the  two  last,  like 
the  abdominal  ribs  of  the  Crocodile,  being  de- 
veloped without  the  presence  of  any  dorsal 
ribs  in  correspondence  with  them.  In  the 
Soft- Tortoises  (Trionyx)  the  marginal  pieces 
are  never  ossified,  but  are  represented  by  a 
cartilaginous  rim,  in  which  sometimes  osseous 
particles  are  sparingly  deposited. 

The  ventral  cuirass  or  the  Chclonian  rep- 
tiles, called  the  pUutrum,  is  exclusively  formed 
by  the  sternum,  which  in  this  race  of  animals 
seems  to  attain  its  maximum  of  development. 
It  consists  invariably  of  nine  pieces,  eight  of 


which  are  pairs;  while  the  ninth,  situated 
between  the  four  anterior  ones,  is  central  and 
azygos. 

These  elements  of  the  sternum  have  been 
well-named  by  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  situations  that  thev  occupy. 
The  anterior  pair  are  the  epittemal  pieces,  and 
the  pair  situated  behind  these  the  ht/o-tiemais. 
In  the  centre  bounded  by  the  above  four 
bones  is  the  azygos  piece  named  the  m/o- 
ttemal.  The  pair  situated  immediately  pos- 
terior to  the  nyostemal  are  called  the  hifpo* 
sternal  pieces,  and  the  two  which  terminate 
the  plastrum  xipho-ttemalt.  The  sacral  and 
caudal  vertebrae  return  to  the  usual  arrange- 
ment, being  all  free  and  moveable,  having 
their  bodies  concave  in  front  and  convex  be- 
hind, and  their  apophyses  as  in  ordinary  ver- 
tebrae. Their  number  varies  in  different 
species  from  eight  to  twenty-seven. 

The  scapular  apparatus  is  contained  in  the 
interior  or  the  thoracic  cavity.  It  consists 
of  a  remarkably  shaped  three-branched  bone 
*C/%*  ^'7^;)>  which  is  suspended  on  each  side  by 
a  ligamentous  attachment  beneath  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  carapax.  The  branch  which 
is  thus  suspended  (a),  notwithstanding  its 
strange  position  inside  the  thorax,  is  the 
scapula  ;  the  branch  b  Cuvier,  after  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation,  decided  to  be  its  acromion 
process  ;  while  the  flattened  bone  c  directed 
backwards,  he  considers  as  being  incontest- 
ably  the  coracoid  bone.  This  three-branched 
shoulder,  with  its  almost  cylindrical  scapula, 
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and  an  acromion  process  that  almost  equals  it 
in  size,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  Chelonian  rep- 

Kig,  178. 


Scapular  Apparaitu  of  Chtb/t, 
Oj  scapula ;  6,  acromion  process ;  c,  coracoid  bone. 

tiles,  nothing  like  it  existing  in  any  other  ver- 
tebrate animals :  nevertheless,  the  relations  of 
these  bones,  and  the  muscles  derived  from 
them,  prove  clearly  enough  their  identity,  and 
allow  of  strict  comparison  with  those  of  other 
races  of  vertebrata. 

The  pelvis  is  always  composed  of  three 
distinct  bones  on  each  side,  which  contribute, 
as  in  quadrupeds,  to  the  formation  of  the  cotj^- 
loid  cavity,  viz.  the  ilium  (fig,  179,  a.),  which  is 

rtg.  179. 


PdvUofthe  Turtle, 
a,  OS  ilii ;  5,  os  pubis ;  c,  os  ischii. 

of  an  elongated  form,  and  attached  by  liga- 
ments to  the  transverse  procebses  of  die 
sacral  vertebrae,  as  well  as  to  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  eighth  pair  of  dilated  ribs  : 
secondly,  the  pubis  b,  and  the  ischium  r,  both 
of  which,  expanding  as  they  descend  towards 


the  plastrum,  terminate  byjoining  their  fellows 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  cylindrical  bones  of  the  extremities 
resemble  those  of  other  four-footed  reptiles, 
and  present  no  peculiarity  worthy  of  special 
notice,  except  in  a  geological  point  of  view. 

In  the  turtles,  all  the  bones  of  the  carpus  are 
flattened,  and  of  a  squarish  form.  In  tne  first 
row  there  are  two  bones  {fig.  180,  c,  d,)  con- 
ing. 180. 


Anterior  extremity  of  a  Turtle,     {After  Cuvier.) 

nected  with  the  ulna ;  and  in  the  second  row 
there  are  five  smaller  ones  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5.),  to 
which  are  appended  the  five  metacarpal  bones. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  an  interme- 
diate bone  (e),  situated  beneath  the  ulnar  car- 
pal bone  (c\  and  above  the  second  and  third 
Dones  of  tne  last  row,  (2,  3.)  This  piece, 
Cuvier  thinks,  corresponds  with  the  dismen:- 
bered  portion  of  the  trapezoid  bone,  met  with 
in  monkeys.  Lastly,  there  is  a  great  crescent- 
shaped  bone  ( /*),  which  is  adherent  to  the 
ulnar  margin  of  the  piece  which  supports  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger  :  tnis  is  the 
OS  pisiforme,  although  its  situation  is  so  low 
down. 

Between  the  bone  (1),  which  supports  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  the  ra- 
dius (a),  the  connexion  during  a  long  period 
is  effected  entirely  by  ligaments,  without  any 
appearance  of  the  great  scaphoido-semilunar 
bone  which  exists  in  the  other  sub-genera, 
but  with  age  a  small  ossicle  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  this  situation.  In  very  large  mdivi- 
duals,  the  two  antepenultimate  bones  of  the 
second  row  are  consolidated  into  one. 

The    metacarpal    bone  of  the  thumb  is 
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short  and  broad  ;  the  others  are  all  long  and 
slender.  The  little  finger  has  only  two  pha- 
langes, and  is  not  longer  than  the  thamb,  so 
that  the  whole  hand  has  a  pointed  shape.  The 
thumb  and  the  index  finger  only  have  their 
last  phalanx  armed  with  a  nail. 

In  the  land  tortoises  {fig.  181 .),  it  is  neces- 

Fig.  181. 


Anterior  extremity  of  the  Tortoiae. 

sary  to  admit  that  there  are  only  two  phalanges 
to  each  finger,  or  else  to  suppose,  either  that 
the  last  row  of  carpal  bones  is  wanting,  or  that 
the  metacarpal  bones  are  deficient.  By  compa- 
rison, however,  with  the  hands  of  fresh-water 
tortoises,  it  is  evident  that  the  bones  present 
belong  to  the  carpus  and  metacarpus. 

This  being  allowed,  the  carpus  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  large  radial  or  scaphoido-semi- 
lunar  bone  (o^),  of  two  ulnar  bones  (c,  d,\ 
which  are  nearly  of  a  square  shape,  of  five 
bones  of  the  second  row  (J,  2,  3,  4>,  5,)  sup- 
porting the  metacarpal  bones,  and  of  an  inter- 
mediate bone  (f ),  situated  between  the  great 
radial  (o^),  the  first  cubital,  and  those  which 
support  the  third  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones. 
This  intermediate  bone  is  very  frequently  con- 
solidated with  the  great  scaphoido-semilunar 
bone,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

The  bones  of  the  metacarpus  in  these 
tortoises  are  even  shorter  than  tne  phalanges. 

ITmd  Feet,  —  In  the  Chelonians,  the  os 
calcis  does  not  project  posteriorly,  so  that 
the  tarsus  is  as  flat  as  the  carpus.  In  the 
turtles  {fig,  182.),  it  is  composed  of  six  or 
seven  bones,  according  as  the  last  is  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  tarsus  or  to  the  little  toe. 
Two  constitute  the  first  row,  of  which  the 
larger  (oT),  which  is  nearly  of  a  rhomboidal 
shape,  and  connected  both  to  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  is  the  eutragalus;  the  smaller  (b),  con- 
nected to  the  fibula  alone,  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  OS  calcis. 

In  the  second  row  there  are  four  pieces, 
three  of  which  are  cuneiform  bones,  support- 
ing the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  great  toe,  and 
of  the  two  following  ones ;  and  the  fourth, 
which  is  of  larger  size,  appropriated  to  the 
two  last  metatarsals. 

The  metatarsal  bones  of  the  great  toe  and 
of  the  little  toe  are  sin^larly  broad  and  flat ; 
indeed,  that  of  the  little  toe  (c)  might  be 
taken  for  one  of  the  tarsal  bones  a  little 
removed  from  its  place,  in  which  last  case  the 
little  toe  would  consist  of  only  two  phalanges : 
according  to  the  former  supposition  it  would 


have  three  like  the  middle  ones.    The  thumb 
or  great  toe  has  but  two  ;  it  is  furnished  with 

Ftg,  182. 


Hind'foot  of  Tnonyx, 
a  nail  at  its  extremity,  as  well  as  the  finger 
which  is  next  it;  the  two  following  have 
their  terminal  phalanges  large  but  without 
nails;  the  last  phalanx  of  the  little  toe  is 
ve^  small. 

In  the  land-tortoises  the  analogue  of  the 
Fig,  183. 


Hind-kg  of  Tortoiae, 
astragalus  is  more  bulky  and  thicker,  whilst 
the  fibular  bone  or  analogue  of  the  os  calcis 
is  proportionally  smaller.  The  other  four 
tarsal  bones  are  present,  and  in  this  case  that 
which  supports  the  little  finger  seems  to  form 
one  of  the  series,  both  from  its  position  and 
its  shape ;  sometimes  it  supports  a  rudiment 
of  a  little  toe  consisting  of^  one  piece  only, 
but  in  many  species  this  is  wanting. 

The  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  is 
short  but  not  flattened  ;  the  others  are  a 
little  longer :  none  of  the  four  toes  have  more 
than  two  phalanges. 

In  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  the  os  hyoides 
varies    very  remarkably  as  to  its  form    in 
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different  genera,  and  even  in  different  species. 
It  generally  consists  of  a  body  or  centrum, 
which  is  sometimes  itself  divided  into  several 
pieces,  and  of  two  and  sometimes  three  pairs 
of  comua  ;  also  under  the  anterior  part  of  its 
body  there  is  suspended  a  bone  or  a  cartilage 
(sometimes  double)  which  is  the  special  bone 
of  the  tongue,  the  analogue  of  the  lin^;ual 
bone  of  birds,  only  in  them  it  is  articu- 
lated in  front  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
whilst  in  the  Chelonians  it  is  suspended  under- 
neath. 

The  greater  comua  (the  anterior  pair,  when 
only  two  pairs  are  present,  the  middle  pair 
when  there  are  three,  that  which  represents 
the  styloid  bones)  embrace  the  oesophagus, 
and  [mount  up  behind  those  muscles  which 
represent  the  di^tric  or  depressors  of  the 
lower  jaw,  but  without  being  attached  other- 
wise than  by  their  own  muscles. 

In  Trionyx,  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides, 
is  composed  anteriorly  of  a  cartilaginous  point, 
beneath  which  is  suspended  a  large  lingual 
cartilage  of  an  oval  tbrm.  At  the  base  of 
each  pointed  cartilaee  there  is  attached  an 
osseous  piece  of  a  rnomboidal  shape,  which 
represents  the  anterior  comua;  behind  this 
are  four  other  pieces,  forming  a  disc,  which  is 
concave  superiorly,  broadest  in  front,  and 
deeply  notched  both  posteriorly  and  on  each 
side.  To  the  anterior  angles  of  this  disc  are 
appended  the  middle  comua  and  to  the  pos- 
terior the  posterior  comua.  All  four  of  these 
comua  are  considerably  ossified.  The  middle 
comua  consist  of  one  long  piece,  which  is 
compressed,  of  an  arched  form,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  little  cartilage.  The  other  comua 
are  broader  and  flatter;  they  are  eked  out 
by  a  cartilage,  in  the  thickness  of  which  are 
enclosed  five  or  six  osseous  nuclei,  all  placed 
in  a  line  with  each  other,  each  of  a  round  or 
oval  form,  and  auite  hard  and  distinct,  so 
that  the  os  hyoicles  of  this  reptile  seems  to 
consist  of  twenty  different  osseous  pieces, 
which  apparently  remain  distinct  through  life. 

The  nyoid  apparatus  of  Chelys  is  equally 
remarkable.  Its  body  is  composed  of  a  single 
long  narrow  piece,  ot  a  prismatic  shape,  hol- 
lowed above  into  a  canal  in  which  the  trachea 
is  lodged.  Anteriorly,  this  central  portion  ex- 
pands in  order  to  sustain  two  additional  pieces 
on  each  side,  four  in  all,  without  reckoning 
the  centrum  itself.  The  two  middle  ones 
unite  in  front,  leaving  a  space  between  them- 
selves and  the  principal  body,  which  is  closed 
by  a  membrane  upon  which  the  larynx  reposes. 

The  two  lateral  pieces  perhaps  represent 
the  anterior  comua;  it  is  at  the  dilatation 
that  they  form  with  the  expanded  portion  of 
the  centmm  that  the  middle  comua  are  ar- 
ticulated :  these  are  very  strong  and  prismatic 
for  the  internal  half  of  their  course ;  afterwards 
slender ;  and  they  give  attachment  extemally 
to  an  additional  piece,  which  is  distinct  fi'om 
the  rest  of  the  comua. 

The  posterior  comua  are  articulated  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  prismatic  portion 
of  the  centmm;  they  are  long,  slightly  com- 
pressedy  and  curved.    Under  the  antenor  and 


dilated  portion  is  suspended  the  lingual  bone, 
which  consists  anteriorly  of  a  semicircular 
cartilage,  and  behind  of  two  crescent-shaped 
osseous  pieces,  the  inner  angle  of  which  is 
prolonged  into  a  kind  of  tail  or  pedicle  that 
passes  beneath  the  prismatic  body  of  the 
nyoid  bone. 

In  the  turtles,  the  body  of  the  hyoid  re- 
sembles an  oblong  shield,  concave  upon  its 
upper  surface  for  the  sake  of  lodging  the 
laiynx  and  the  commencement  of  the  trachea ; 
pointed  in  front,  where  it  forms  part  of  the 
tongue,  laying  above  the  lingual  bone.  The 
anterior  comua  are  very  small;  the  great 
comua  are  articulated  to^the  middle  of  its 
lateral  mar^n,  and  have  at  their  free  termi- 
nations additional  cartilaginous  pieces.  The 
posterior  comua  are  attached  to  the  posterior 
angles. 

The  pelvis  of  lizards  (Jig,  184.)  is  composed 

Fig.  184.. 


Pelvis  of  Crocodile, 
a,  ileum ;  6,  ischium ;  c,  pubis. 

of  three  bones,  which,  as  in  quadrupeds,  assist 
in  the  construction  of  the  colyloid  cavity.  The 
OS  tin  (a)  occupies  the  upper  half;  its  neck 
is  broad  and  snort,  and  its  spinous  portion, 
instead  of  running  forwards,  as  in  mammifers, 
or  being  rounded,  as  in  the  crocodile,  is  di- 
rected obliquely  backwards,  in  the  shape  of  a 
narrow  band. 

Inferiorly,  the  pubis  (b)  and  the  ischium  (c) 
are  conjoined  with  their  fellows  of  the 
opposite  side  along  the  mesial  line ;  but  the 
pubis  does  not  unite  with  the  ischium,  and 
conseauently  the  two  infra-pubic  foramina 
are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  a  liga- 
ment. 

The  pelvis  of  the  different  genera  of  lizards 
are  principally  distinguished  fi'om  each  other 
by  the  symphysis  of  the  pubic  bones,  which 
in  the  monitors  is  formecT  by  the  junction  of 
two  broad  truncated  surfaces;  but  in  most 
other  genera  by  a  much  less  extensive  union. 
The  junction  between  the  ossa  ischii  is  always 
effected  by  a  wide  surface. 

The  chameleon  differs  from  all  other  lizards 
in  having  the  ossa  ilii  straight,  and  directed 
almost  perpendicularly  upwards,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  spine.    They  are  likewise  re- 
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markable,  because  they  terminate  in  a  tri- 
angular cartilage,  analogous  to  that  which 
ekes  out  the  scapula. 

Vestiges  of  the  pelvis  may  be  traced  in 
OpMsavrut  and  Anguis,  under  the  shape  of  a 
little  OS  ilii,  with  a  vestige  of  the  ischium,  but 
without  any  symphysis. 


The  cylindrical  bones  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities  present  nothing  worthy 
of  special  remark. 

The  carpus  (Jig.  185.)  consists  of  nine  bones, 
the  disposition  of  which  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  carpal  bones  of  a  monkey.  In  the  first 
row  there  is  a  radial  bone  (c),  a  cubital  (rf), 


Fig.  186. 


rtg.  187. 


Ktg.  185. 


Fore-leg  of  Crocodile. 

Oy  the  ulna ;  5,  the 
radius ;  c,  radial  car- 
pal bone;  d,  ulnar 
carpal  bone  ;  e,  os 
pis£fonne ;  fy  a  len- 
ticular bone  inter- 
posed between  the 
ulnar  carpal  bone 
and  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  three 
inner  fingers. 


Hind-leg  of  Crocodile. 


Oy  the  tibia ;  6,  the  fibula ;  Cy  the 
astragalus ;  d,  the  os  calcis ;  e,  the 
OS  cuboides  ;  /,  the  cuneiforme, 
there  is  a  flattened  triangular  su- 
pernumerary bone  attached  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  cuboid,  which  in 
the  figure  has  no  letter  of  reference. 


Tarsus  of  Lizard. 

Oy  the  tibia ;  6,  the  fibula ;  a',  the 
astragalus ;  6%  the  os  calcis ;  c,  the 
OS  cuboides ;  d,  the  cuneiforme. 


which  is  of  large  size,  and  an  os  pisiforme  (^) 
attached  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
ulna.  In  the  second  row  there  are  five  small 
bones  arranged  in  a  curvilinear  form,  and 
corresponding  with  the  five  metatarsal  bones : 
the  ninth  (/)  is  interposed  between  the  two 
large  bones  of  the  first  row,  and  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  of  the  second,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  central  piece  to  the  carpus. 


The  larsus  of  lizards,  like  that  of  the  croco- 
dile, is  composed  of  four  bon^s  only. 

The  first  row  consists  of  two :  one  tibial  (fig. 
187,  a')y  which  is  likewise  slightly  articulated 
with  tne  fibula ;  the  other  fibular  (b),  of 
smaller  dimensions,  which,  however,  soon 
unites  into  a  single  piece  with  the  former, 
situated  on  the  same  plane. 

The  second  row  likewise  consists  of  two 
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bones,  the  larger  of  which  (c)  supports  the 
metatarMLls  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes, 
whikt  the  smaller  (d)  is  situated  between 
the  preceding  and  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the 
second  and  third  toes.  This  latter  is  also 
slightly  connected  with  the  astragalus,  which 
alone  supports  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
internal  or  representative  of  the  great  toe. 

The  four  first  metatarsal  bones  are  slender 
and  nearly  straight,  becoming  progressively 
longer  as  far  as  the  fourth.  The  fifth  is 
short,  wide,  and  curved  superiorly  towards 
the  larger  of  the  two  bones  of  the  second 
row  (c),  to  the  side  of  which  it  is  articulated. 

The  thumb  or  internal  toe  consists  of  two 
phalanges,  the  second  of  three,  the  third  of 
four,  and  the  fourth  of  five ;  this  is  the 
longest  toe  in  the  foot  of  a  lizard,  giving  to  it 
the  peculiar  elongated  and  unequal  form  by 
whicn  it  is  immediately  distinguished.  The 
fifth  toe,  although  almost  as  short  as  the  first, 
is  composed  of  four  phalanges. 

The  unffueai  phalanges  of  all  the  toes  are 
aharp,  hooked,  and  pointed. 

The  above  description,  with  slight  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  proportions,  is  applicable  to 
all  those  subgenera  of  lizards  wnich  have 
their  limbs  fully  developed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Chameleons  and  certain  Geckos. 

Even  in  the  chamdeon  it  is  the  proportions 

Fig.  188. 


small,  the  central  bone  (r)  being  the  largest  of 
all,  and  around  this  the  five  carpal  bones  of 
the  last  row  are  arranged  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  These  five  bones  are  longer  than  in 
ordinary  lizards,  and  in  fact  represent  the 
metacarpal  bones  as  well  as  the  last  row  of 
the  carpus,  leaving  the  fingers  possessed  of 
their  proper  number  of  phalanges.  This  re- 
markable arrangement  permits  the  foot  of  the 
chameleon  to  be,  as  it  were,  split  into  two 
divisions.  The  thumb,  the  index,  and  the 
middle  finger  are  connected  by  the  skin  into 
one  group,  which  is  turned  inwards,  while  the 
two  remaining  fingers,  similarly  encased,  are 
turned  outwards,  thus  enabling  this  remark- 
able reptile  to  grasp  firmly  the  boughs  among 
which  It  lives  by  a  mechanism  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  foot  of  a  parrot  or  other  scansorial 
bird. 

In  the  tarsus  of  the  chameleon  the  me- 
chanism is  very  similar.  The  tibial  tarsal  bone 
(Jig,  189,  of.)  and  the  fibular  tarsal  bone  (6') 

I^g.  189. 


Anterior  Extremity  of  the  Chameleon, 

of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  that  differ, 
rather  than  their  number  or  arrangement. 
The  five  bones  of  the  last  row  of  the  tarsus 
are  very  large  and  oblong,  instead  of  being 
flattened.  In  the  state  of  pronation  and 
torsion  in  which  the  foot  is  placed,  the  os  pi- 
siforme  is  attached  to  the  inner  margin  ofthe 
ulna,  between  it  and  the  radius.  The  ulnar 
carpal  bone  {fig  188,  cQ  and  the  radial  (c)  are 


Poeterior  Extremity  ofthe  Chameleon, 

are  eaually  of  small  dimensions,  whilst  the 
central  bone  of  the  tarsus  (cQi  which  articu- 
lates with  both  the  above,  is  of  a  spherical 
form,  and  serves  as  a  pivot  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  foot.  It  has  another  bone  (c) 
attached  to  its  outer  side,  and  the  rest  of  its 
circumference  is  occupied  by  the  attachments 
of  the  five  metatarsal  bones,  the  shape  of 
which  resembles  precisely  that  of  the  cor- 
responding bones  in  the  hand;  and  in  like 
manner  they  most  probably  represent  the  last 
row  of  the  tarsal  bones  of  ordinary  lizards 
conjoined  with  those  of  the  metatarsus. 
This  being  allowed  to  be  the  case,  the  thumb- 
finger  of  the  chameleon  consists  of  two  pha^ 
langeSf  the  fiirst  finger  of  three,  the  second 
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and  the  third  of  four,  and  the  fourth  of  three, 
the  same  as  in  the  hands. 

It  was  an  observation  made  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  that  the  division  of  the 
anterior  and  of  the  posterior  feet  of  the 
chameleon  is  effected  in  an  inverse  manner, 
the  latter  having  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
only  conjoined  and  turned  inwards,  but  die 
other  three  turned  outwards,  whilst,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  the  anterior  limb  has 
three  turned  inwards  and  only  two  turned 
outwards, — a  beautiful  provision  for  ensuring 
the  steadiness  of  the  creature's  grasp. 

The  dragon  (Draco)  possesses  fourteen  pair 


Fig.  190. 


Sh^don  of  Draco  vokms. 


of  ribs,  viz.,  six  genuine,  short,  and  curved 
ribs,  which  reach  the  breast-bone,  and  eight 
pfurs  of  false  straight  ribs,  which  are  seated  in 
the  wing  membrane,  and  support  the  same. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  ribs  has  a 
little  nead,  in  which  there  is  a  small  socket 
of  articulation,  which  is  merely  inserted  upon 
the  spherical  articulating  surface  on  the  point 
of  the  transverse  processes,  and  not  at  all  into 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  Owing  to  this  re- 
markable mode  of  insertion,  a  very  free  joint  is 
produced,  enabling  the  ribs  (especially  those 
that  are  implanted  in  the  wins  membrane)  to 
move  forwards  and  backwards,  and  upwards 
and  downwards,  in  different  directions.  Of  the 
genuine  ribs,  the  anterior  ones  are  the  short- 
est, and  tlie  posterior  ones  the  lon^t ;  they 
all  terminate  in  a  cartilaginous  pomt,  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  breast-bone.  Of  the 
eight  pairs  of  false  ribs,  the  five  first  pairs  are 
very  long,  and  the  three  following  pairs  are 
short,  especially  the  two  last  pairs,  which  can- 
not be  seen  at  all  in  the  wing  membrane. 
The  false  ribs  become  gradually  thinner,  and 
terminate  at  the  edge  of  the  wing  membrane, 
in  very  fine  cartilaginous  points.  In  the 
whole  animal  kin^om,  it  is  the  dragon  alone 
that  exhibits  this  isolated  and  most  remarkable 
structure.  The  whig  membrane  of  the  dragon 
distinguishes  itself  from  the  wing  membrane 
of  the  flying  squirrel  by  the  circumstance  of 
being  supported  by  the  ribs,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  latter  animals :  the  same  cir- 
cumstance likewise  distinguishes  their  wing 
membrane  from  that  of  the  bat,  in  which  the 
prolonged  anterior  extremities,  particularly 
those  bones  which  are  analogous  to  the  finger 
joints,  are  continued  into  the  wing. 

The  ribs,  when  fl3ring,  are  moved  by  se- 
veral muscles.  Strong  triangular  muscles 
sprine  laterally  from  the  bodies  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
lower  edge  of  the  commencing  part  of  the 
false  ribs.  These  muscles  move  the  ribs,  when 
flying,  together  with  the  wing  membrane, 
downwards  and  slightly  backwards.  Other 
broad  muscles,  which  have  their  source  at 
the  upper  surface  of  the  vertebrae,  and  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  ribs,  move  the  ribs 
with  the  wing  membrane.  The  alternating 
contractions  and  expansions  of  these  muscles 
effect  the  fluttering  or  flying  of  the  dragons. 
Thin  muscles  are  likewise  seated  between  the 
nbs,  analogous  to  the  intercostal  muscles. 

Osteology  of  Ophidians, —  In  the  true  ser- 
pents, the  vetebral  column  itself  constitutes 
the  principal  portion  of  the  skeleton,  and  the 
number  ot  pieces  of  which  it  consists  is  some- 
times prodigious,  varyine  in  different  species, 
from  about  a  hundred  (Aconlias)  up  to  three 
hundred  (Boa}  or  even  four  hundred  (Py- 
fhon)  distinct  vertebrae.  These  have  pretty 
mucn  the  same  shape  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  spinal  column,  each  presenting 
the  centrum  or  bod^,  and  the  spinous,  trans- 
verse, and  articulating  processes  forming  the 
bonds  of  connexion  between  them,  or  the 
levers  by^which  they  are  wielded. 

The  bodies  of  contiguous  vertebrae    are 
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connected  together  by  very  perfectly  con- 
structed ball  and  socket  joints,  each  vertebra 
presenting  a  concavity  in  front,  and  a  convex 
ball  upon  its  posterior  aspect ;  the  plane  of 
the  circumference  of  the  articulating  surface 
being  obli()ue  from  before  to  behind. 

The  spinous  apophyses  are  generally  don- 
ated and  flattened,  being  prolonged  poste- 
riorly to  the  articular  apophyses,  which  they 
partially  overlap. 

The  articulating  processes  are  of  two  sorts ; 
»[>me  facing  outwardly,  represent  ordinary  ar- 
ticulating apophj^ses,  with  horizontal  facets. 
The  second  face  inwards,  and  are  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  spinous  process.  These  apo- 
physes are  so  arranged,  that,  as  in  the  lum- 
bar vertebras  of  some  Edentata  amongst  quad- 
rupeds, two  vertebrae  are  articulated  toge- 
ther by  a  double  tenon  received  into  a  double 
mortice,  the  only  difference  being,  that  the 
facets  of  the  upper  tenon  and  mortice  are 
continuous,  and  forin  with  each  other  an 
acute  angle. 

The  articular  facets,  without  including 
those  of  the  bodies,  are  twelve  in  number  for 
each  vertebra;  an  arrangement  which  re* 
stricts  the  vertical  movements  of  the  spine 
very  materially,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
permits  very  free  motion  in  a  horizontal  d'u 
rection. 

The  transverse  processes  are  very  short 
and  scarcely  perceptible,  except  by  a  tubercle, 
which  offers  two  facets  for  articulation  with 
the  ribs.  In  the  caudal  vertebrae,  however, 
the  transverse  processes  are  much  longer,  and 
inclined  downwards  ;  they  are  even  double  to- 
wards the  anterior  part  of  the  caudal  region. 

In  almost  all  serpents,  the  body  of  the  ver- 
tebrae presents  inferiorly  a  prominent  longitu- 
dinal crest,  which  very  generally  terminates 
behind  in  a  prominent  spine,  that  is  directed 
more  or  less  towards  the  tail.  In  some  ge- 
nera, as  in  Croialus,  for  example,  this  spine  is 
even  longer  than  the  superior  spinous  process, 
and  moreover  is  very  frequently  double. 

The  arrangement  of  the  articular  processes 
described  above  is  not  met  with  in  the  genera 
Anguis  and  Cecilia^  in  which  it  resembles  what 
is  found  in  lizards ;  and  in  Amphisi^Bna^  Eryjp, 
&c.,  traces,  merely,  of  either  superior  or  in- 
ferior spinous  processes  can  be  detected. 

The  ribs  of  serpents  are  enormously  nume- 
rous, their  number  varying,  according  to  the 
proportions  of  the  species,  from  51  pairs 
(Sheitopmick),  up  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pairs  {Python),  Each  pair  of  ribs  is  move- 
ably  articulated,  by  means  of  two  slight  con- 
cave surfaces,  with  corresponding  articulating 
facets  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cor- 
responding vertebra,  forming  a  kind  of  double 
ball  and  socket  joint,  which  allows  of  an  un- 
usual extent  of  motion.  There  is  no  vestige 
of  a  sternal  apparatus  in  any  of  the  Ophi«* 
dian  reptiles,  but  each  rib  terminates  bv  a 
single  tapering  cartilage,  which  is  attached 
by  muscular  connexions,  to  be  described 
hereafter,  to  the  abdominal  scuta  of  the  inte- 
gument. 

Myology  of  Chelonian    ReiHiles, —  In   the 
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Chelonian  reptiles*,  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spine  is  composed  of  long  and  very  moveable 
vertebrae,  which  form  a  curve,  the  concavity 
of  which  is  upwards,  whil-st  the  dorsal  region 
is  converted  into  a  broad  immoveable  shield 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  ribs  and  vertebrae  ; 
there  consequently  cannot  be  any  muscles  of 
the  back,  whilst  those  of  the  neck,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  distinct ;  nevertheless,  the 
attachments  which  they  necessarily  have  be- 
neath the  back  and  the  ribs,  instead  of  on  the 
outer  side,  as  is  usually  the  case,  renders  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  other  animals.  Still  some  points  of 
relationship  may  be  traced  between  them  and 
those  of  birds.  Thus,  in  the  horizontal  por* 
tion  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  bones,  are  the 
mtertransversales,  separable,  as  in  birds,  in- 
to two  sets  of  fksciculi,  one  upon  the  dorsal, 
and  the  other  upon  the  ventral  aspect.  These 
are  the  interiransvertarii  colU  and  transversam 
cola  obliqui  of  Bojanus, 

There  is,  moreover,  in  this  horizontal  part 
of  the  neck,  the  great  transversalis,  composed, 
as  in  birds,  of  two  fascicles  inserted  into  the 
transverse  process  of  each  vertebra,  and  de- 
rived from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
two  preceding  vertebrae.  The  anterior  longua 
colli  arises  from  the  ^rst  dorsal  vertebra ;  it 
runs  alons  all  the  ventral  aspect  o^  the  curva* 
ture  of  the  neck,  receiving  additional  fibres 
from,  and  giving  off  tendons  to  all. 

Another  muscle,  very  similar  in  its  dis- 
tribution to  the  longus  colli  posticus  of  birds, 
but  slightly  different  in  its  insertion,  ai'ises 
from  the  carapax  in  front  of  the  last  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  and  gives  off*  ffeshy  fasciculi  to 
four  or  five  of  the  vertebrs  that  precede  it, 
but  it  inserts  them  into  the  crests,  which 
represent  spinous  apophyses  ;  moreover, 
there  is  no  accessory  muscle  as  in  birds.  In 
one  circumstance,  however,  there  is  a  re- 
semblance, namely,  its  last  fasciculus,  which 
is  very  long ;  those  likewise  to  the  head, 
where  it  is  inserted  into  the  upper  aspect 
of  the  head,  above  the  splenius :  neverthe- 
less it  is  not  digastric,  as  that  of  birds.  The 
larger  portion  of  this  muscle  is  named  by 
Bojanus  the  spinalis  colli,  and  the  slip  which 
it  gives  off*  to  the  head  the  splenius  capitis : 
the  tortoise  has  also  a  small  complexus, 
which  is  derived  only  from  the  transverse 
apophyses  of  two  or  three  of  the  anterior 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  runs  to  (he  head,  ex- 
ternal to  the  splenius  and  to  the  fasciculus 
above  mentioned.  This  splenius,  which  does 
not  exist  in  birds,  arises  in  the  land  and  fresh- 
water tortoises  from  the  dorsal  crests  of  the 
fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth  vertebrae,  and  runs  to 
the  head,  where,  dividing  into  two  portions, 
it  covers  the  upper  surfhce  of  the  occiput: 
this  is  the  biventer  cervicis  of  Bojanqs.  In 
the  turtles  its  divisions'  are  more  widely 
separated  ;  the  internal  srises  only  from  the 
roost  anterior  vertebrae,  whilst  the  external  is 
derived  from  beneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the 

*  Cuvier,  Lemons  d*Anatomie  Compar^  last  e<U« 
tion. 
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carapax ;  this  gives  off  a  fasciculus  to  the 
atlas,  which  is  the  splenius  colli. 

So   far,  even  as  regards  the  small  mus- 
cles of  the  neck,  the  analogies  are  suffi- 


ciently satisfactory ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
long  muscles  coming  from  the  dorsal  or 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spine,  which  are  re- 
placed by  others  having  a  totally  contrary 


Fig.  191. 


Myology  of  the  European  Tortoise. 
1,  temporal  muscle ;  8,  digastriciis ;  13,  mylohyoides ;  16,  hyomaxillaris  ;  21,  transverse  muscle, 
embracing  the  neck ;  40,  obliquus  abdominis ;  41,  transvennu  abdominis ;  43,  attrahens,  and  44,  retrahena, 
pelvis ;  53,  sphincter  cloacie ;  54,  dilator  cloac» ;  56,  pectoralis  major ;  57,  serratus  magnus ;  60  a  and  60  6,  del- 
toides;  62,  superscapularis,  representing  the  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus  of  other  animals;  65a  and 
65  c,  triceps  brachii ;  66  a,  66  5,  biceps  brachii ;  68,  palmaris ;  69,  flexor  sublimis ;  70,  flezoris  proftmdi 
tendines  ultimi ;  71,  pronator  teres ;  73,  nlnaris  intemns ;  76,  radialis  extemns  longns ;  78,  supinator 
longus;  82,  extensor  proprius  digiti  minimi;  83,  extensores  quinque  breves  dig^torum  numus;  84, 
abductor  pollids ;  87,  lumbricales  manus  extend ;  88,  flexores  digitomm  breves ;  91,  iliacus  intemus ; 
94,  glutffii  pars ;  97,  triceps  femoris  abductor ;  101,  vastus  internus ;  103,  bidpitis  cruris  pars ;  105  h, 
semimembranoeiB ;  106,  sartorius ;  107,  gracilis ;  108,  extensoris  communis  digitomm  tendo ;  109,  tibialis 
anticus;  111,  extensor  brevis  digitomm;  112,  extensor  proprius  halluds;  1145,  gastrocnemius;  117, 
extremi  tendines  flexores,  plantarem  inter  et  soleum  atque  flexorem  longum  digitomm ;  118,  flexores 
breves  digitomm  pedis ;  122,  interossii  digitomm  pedis  dorsales.    {AfUr  Bojanug.) 


position.  Of  these,  in  the  land  tortoises,  and 
in  the  fresh-water  tortoises,  the  principal  is 
a  thin  lamina  attached  within  the  carapax  to 
the  ribs  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae, 
and  running  together  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  obliquely  forwards,  and  in  the 
interval  between  tne  two  lungs,  on  to  the 
sides  of  the  anterior  or  horizontal  portion  of 
the  neck,  where  it  is  inserted  by  fasciculi  to 
the  transverse  apophyses  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae  :  it  terminates  by 


a  long  fasciculus,  which  is  inserted  beneath 
the  head  to  the  basilar  bone.  This  muscle 
draws  the  neck  and  head  backwards,  and  to 
one  side  ;  this  is  the  retrahens  capitis  of 
Bojanus. 

A  little  more  forward,  and  beneath  the 
articulation  of  the  fourth  and  fif^h  dorsal 
vertebrse,  there  is  a  similar  muscle,  which 
might  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
preceding,  and  which  goes  to  be  inserted  into 
the  side  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra :  this 
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draws  the  head  and  neck  powerfully  back- 
wards; it  is  the  retrahens  colli  of  Bojanus. 
In  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  the  former  of  these 
two  muscles  corresponds  in  function  to  the 
sacro  lumbalis,  and  to  the  transversalis ;  the 
latter  to  the  longissimus  dorsi ;  but  modified  in 
arrangement  to  suit  the  disposition  of  the 
skeleton.  In  the  turtle  they  are  reduced  to 
a  single  fasciculus,  which  runs  from  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra  to  the  basilar  bone,  performing 
the  office  of  the  rectus  capitis  anticus. 

There  is  a  third  still  more  singular  muscle 
which  runs  along  the  spine,  receiving  fibres 
from  all  the  vertebrae,  and  traversing  the  in- 
tervals left  between  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and 
the  carapax,  and  terminating  in  front  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eighth  cervical  ver- 
tebra, which  it  draws  forward,  and  with  it 
the  posterior  vertical  portion  of  the  neck :  its 
position  reminds  us  slightly  of  the  spinalis 
dorsi,  but  its  insertion  is  very  different. 

A  muscular  expansion,  composed  of  trans- 
verse fibres  attached  on  each  side  to  the  sides 
of  the  vertebrsB,  envelopes  all  the  lateral  and 
inferior  portion  of  the  neck,  including  the 
trachea  and  the  oesophagus,  joining  in  fi-ont 
the  mylohyoideus,  and  connecting  itself 
posteriorly  with  the  inner  borders  of  the 
plastron  :  this  is  a  cutaneous  muscle,  similar 
to  that  which  envelopes  the  neck  of  birds. 

In  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  the  muscles  of 
the  head  cannot  be  designated  by  the  same 
names  as  those  of  birds  and  mammalia, 
because  the  carapax  gives  origin  to  the 
greater  number  of  them ;  we  must  therefore 
content  ourselves  by  indicating  their  attach* 
ments.  Upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck 
we  remark,  first,  at  the  anterior  edge,  to« 
wards  the  ansle  of  its  crescentic  margin, 
a  broad  muscle  which  runs  as  far  as  the 
lateral  and  posterior  parts  of  the  head,  where 
it  is  inserted :  this  will  draw  the  head  back- 
wards. 

2d.  Beneath,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  crescentic  space,  there  arises  another 
muscle, which  is  slender  and  round,  and  which, 
separating  itself  from  its  fellow  of  the  op* 
posite  side,  so  as  to  form  a  figure  of  V,  runs 
to  be  inserted  upon  the  external  border  of 
the  preceding:  its  office  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  last. 

3d.  The  analo^e  of  the  splenius  capitis 
arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  vertebrsB  of  the  neck  by 
distinct  slips,  and  is  inserted  into  the  occipital 
arch  :  this  is  the  elevator  of  the  head. 

4th.  The  analogue  of  the  rectus  anticus 
major  arises  fh>m  the  inferior  tubercles  of 
the  four  cervical  vertebras  which  succeed  the 
first,  and  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  basilar 
fossa  beneath  the  condyle. 

5th.  The  trachelomastoideus  arises  from 
the  inferior  tubercles  of  the  second  and  of 
the  third  cervical  vertebrae,  by  two  thin 
aponeurotic  tendons  ;  it  is  inserted  thick  and 
fleshy  into  the  eminence  which  corresponds 
with  the  mastoid  process :  this  muscle  bends 
the  head  to  one  side. 

6th.   Lastly,  at  the  upper   part    of  the 


cervical  portion  of  the  spine  is  a  short 
muscle,  wnich  runs  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  hole  formed  by  the  temporal  fossae  to  the 
spinous  apophyses  of  the  first,  second,  and 
toird  cervical  vertebrae. 

In  front  of  the  neck  may  be  remarked  the 
analogue  of  the  stemomastoideus  which 
arises  from  the  strong  aponeuroses  which 
covers  the  humerus  near  its  articulation  with 
the  scapula.  Its  inferior  third  only  is  visible 
when  the  skin  is  raised,  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  being  covered  by  a  transverse  muscular 
expansion  representing  the  mylohyoideus, 
and  the  platisma  myoides.  It  is  inserted 
undemeatti  the  apophysis  that  corresponds 
with  the  mastoid  process.  Its  action  will  be 
to  draw  the  head  inwards,  and  slightly  to 
elevate  the  shoulder. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticus  arises  from  the 
inferior  spine  of  the  third  vertdsra  of  the 
back,  and  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  into  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

In  the  Chelonian  reptiles  the  head  is  arti- 
culated with  the  atlas  by  means  of  a  single 
condyle ;  in  the  land-tortoises  it  is  prolonged 
and  divided  into  two ;  in  the  turtles  it  pre- 
sents three  articulating  surfaces  resembling 
the  leaf  of  trefoil.  As  this  tubercle  penetrates 
very  deeplv  into  the  corresponding  cavity  of 
the  atlas,  the  lateral  movements  of  the  liead 
must  be  extremely  limited ;  the  other  move* 
ments  of  the  head  in  the  Chelonians  are  those 
of  protraction  and  retraction :  these  depend 
upon  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  neck. 

In  the  Trionyx,  Nature  has  doubly  provided 
against  any  lateral  movement  in  the  posterior 
region  of  the  neck  :  first,  the  articulations  of 
the  last  cervical  vertebra  with  the  first  dorsal 
are  disposed  so  as  to  form  an  angular  hinge, 
the  posterior  articular  apophyses  of  the  cer- 
vical forming  a  hollow  cylinder,  whilst  the 
anterior  articulating  process  of  the  dorsal  is 
likewise  cylindrical;  secondly,  the  body  of 
the  eighth  cervical  terminates  anteriorly  in 
two  condyles,  which  are  received  in  corre* 
sponding  cavities  in  the  body  of  the  seventh. 

In  the  Matamata,  which,  instead  of  bending 
its  neck  vertically,  bends  it  by  lateral  flexion, 
the  disposition  of  the  articulations  is  entirely 
different.  The  body  of  the  eighth  cervical  ver- 
tebra is  compressed  laterally,  and  rounded  at 
each  end;  that  of  the  seventh,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  is  excavated  at  both  extremities ;  that 
of  the  sixth  rounded  posteriorlv,  and  hollowed 
in  front ;  the  fifth  rounded  at  both  ends  ;  and 
the  others,  as  usual,  concave  posteriorly  and 
convex  before. 

It  results  fi*om  this  arrangement,  combined 
with  the  disposition  of  £e  articular  apo- 
physes, that  the  neck  is  capable  of  a  double 
lateral  curvature. 

Muscles  of  the  Shoulder, — These  muscles 
in  the  Chelonian  reptiles  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  other  vertebrate  animals:  they 
are  four  in  number. 

The  first  is  attached  beneath  the  edge  of 
the  carapax  between  the  two  ribs,  and  the 
pieces  usually  regarded  as  atemal  ribs,  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth.     It  is  very  thin,  and 
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Myology  of  the  Tortoim, 
1,  temporalis  ;  2,  pterygoideoB ;  8,  digastricus  maxiUe  ;  14^  omohyoidens ;  16,  hyomaxillariB ;  17, 
genioglossos  ;  18,  hyoglossus  ;  22,  stemomastoideus  ;  26,  tradielomaatoideus  ;  27,  retrahens  capitis 
colliqae ;  28,  longuB  colli ;  47,  extensor  caudn ;  48,  flexor  caudae  lateralis ;  49,  flexor  caudie  inferior ; 
68,  latissimus  dorsi ;  59,  subdavius ;  64,  subscapularis ;  65a,  65c,  triceps  brachii ;  70,  flexor  profundis ; 
73,  ulnaris  intemus ;  74,  olnaris  extemus ;  76,  radialis  extemus  longus  ;  78,  supinator  longos ;  79, 
supinator  brevis ;  83,  extensores  quinque  brev^  digitorum  manns ;  85,  aMuctor  digiti  minimi ;  88,  flexores 
breves  digitorum  quatuor ;  91,  iliacus  intemus ;  94,  glutceus ;  97,  triceps  abductor  femoris ;  98,  pectineus ; 
100,  vastus  extemus ;  101,  vastus  intemus ;  102,  crureus ;  103,  biceps  cruris ;  104^  semitendinosus ;  108, 
extensoris  communis  digitorum  pedis  pars ;  111,  extensoris  brevis  digitorum  pars ;  112,  extensoris  proprii 
halluds  pars ;  116,  soleus ;  117,  flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis ;  119,  tibialis  posticus ;  120,  interosseus 
cruris ;  123,  interossei  digitorum  pedis  plantares. 


runs  to  the  external  border  of  the  coracoid 
bone.  From  these  insertions  it  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  the  serratus  anticus  (cotto 
coracoidi^n)  (Jig,  191.57). 

2d.  The  elevator  of  the  scapula  is  inserted 
at  the  middle  internal  portion  of  the  scapula, 
and  derives  its  origin  by  seven  fleshy  slips 
from  the  transverse  apophyses  of  the  seven 
last  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

dd.  Another  small  elongated  muscle  is  at- 
tached beneath  the  carapax,  near  the  sternal 
extremity  of  the  first  rib,  and  is  inserted  upon 
the  dorsal  extremity  of  the  first  bone  of  the 
shoulder:  this  is  probably  all  that  remains 
of  the  serratus  magnus,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  here  the  muscles,  as  well  as 
the  bones,  are  in  an  inverse  position.  The 
above  description  is  taken  from  the  turtle; 
in  the  land-tortoises  the  second  muscle  is 
very  strong,  and  occupies  all  the  length  of  the 


border  of  the  scapula.  Bojanus  considers  it 
as  representing  the  Scalenus. 

4tn.  There  is  a  thin  muscle  met  with  in 
the  fresh-water  tortoises,  of  which  Bojanus 
makes  no  mention  ;  thb  is  inserted  u|)on  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  acromion;  it  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  neck,  but  without  any 
attachment  to  the  bones;  it  is  lost  in  the 
general  aponeurosis.  If  this  be  not  regarded 
as  a  platysma,  it  can  only  represent  the  tra- 
pezius. In  the  emydes,  vestiees  of  a  dorsal 
cutaneous  muscle  are  inserted  into  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  subscapularis. 

Mtuclet  of  the  Arm, — In  order  to  under- 
stand the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  and  arm  in  the  Chelonian  reptiles, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  their 
scapula  is  styliform,  that  the  acromion  and 
the  coracoid  are  singularly  elongated,  and 
that  the  entire  scapula  with  the  humerus  are 
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12,  palpebralis,  representing  the  orbicolaris  muscle  of  the  eve ;  23,  splenius  capitis ;  24,  biventer  cervicis ; 
88,  transversalis  cervicis ;  35,  spinalis  cervicis ;  40,  obhquus  abdominis ;  41,  41a,  416,  transversns 
abdominis ;  42,  a  muscle  thought  by  Bojanus  to  be  analogous  to  the  diaphragm ;  45,  adducens  pelviro ; 
4^  abducens  pelvim ;  47,  extensor  caudse ;  48,  flexor  caudae  lateralis ;  49—51,  flexores  caudse,  mferior, 
lumbalis  et  obturatorius ;  58,  sphincter  cloacae ;  58,  latissimus  dorsi ;  110,  peroneus.  The  other  musdee 
are  indieated  by  the  tame  letters  aeinthe  preceding  Jigures. 

SO  disposed  that  the  coracoid  bone,  instead  of  ternal,  is  anterior;  this  arrangement,  in  fact, 
being  anterior,  as  in  mammalia,  is  internal,  exists  more  or  less  in  all  oviparous  verte- 
and  that  the  acromion,  instead  of  being  ex-     brata. 

Fig.  194. 


Myology  of  the  Tortoise. 
5,  rectus  oculi  superior;  8,  rectus  oculi  ex  tern  us;   11,  suspensor  oculi;   14,  omob  joideus }  16,  hjo- 
maxillaris;  18,  hyo^lossus;  22,  stemomastoideus ;  24,  biventer  cervicis;  25,  complexus;  84,  scalenus; 
87,  transversarii  colh  obliqui.     The  other  muscles  as  in  preceding  figures. 


The  analogue  of  the  great  pectoral  {fig.  191, 
56)  is  composed  of  two  superficial  portions,  one 
of  which  is  attached  to  a  ridge  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  plastron,  and  goes  to  be  inserted 
into  the  small  tuberosity  of  humerus:  the 
other  is  much  more  extensive ;  it  arises  from 
a  great  portion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
plastron,  and  is  likewise  inserted  by  a  flat- 
tened tendon  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus,  but  it  is  continued  by  an  aponeu- 
rotic expansion,  which  spreads  like  a  fan  over 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  arm,  and  even  of 
the  fore-arm :  its  tendon  is  united  to  that  of 
thepreceding. 

Ilie  analogue  of  the  deltoid  0^.  191,  60a, 
and  606)  arises  from  the  extremity  of  the 
acromion,  and  goes  to  be  inserted  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  small  tuberosity  of  the 


humerus,  uniting  its  tendon  to  that  of  the 
infra- spinalis. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  {fig.  192.  58)  arises 
from  the  lateral  part  of  the  carapax  as  far  as 
the  articulation  of  the  second  rib,  and  runs 
nearly  vertically  towards  the  humerus,  joining 
its  tendon  with  that  of  the  teres  major,  to  be 
implanted  in  a  fossa  situated  at  tbe  base  of 
the  internal  tuberosity. 

The  supra-spinatus  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
and  runs  to  be  inserted  into  the  external 
tuberosity.  In  the  turtles  it  is  reinforced 
by  a  large  muscle  derived  from  the  anterior 
edge  and  the  superior  surface  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  coracoid. 

The  infra-spinatus  arises  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  runs  to 
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oin  its  tendon  to  that  of  the  deltoid.     In  the 
turtles  it  is  prolonged  over  all  the  posterior 


Myology  of  the  TortoUe, 

2,  pterygoidenB ;  4,  dilator  tubs ;  29,  rectiu  ca- 
pitis antenor  longus;  80,  rectos  capitis  anterior 
minor;  dl,  rectus  capitis  posterior  major ;  82,  rectus 
capitis  posterior  minor ;  86,  intertransversarii  colli ; 
87,  transversarii  colli  obliqui ;  89«  longiasimus  dorsi ; 
42,  diaphragmaticus. 


face  of  the  acromion,  and  is  inserted  a 
little  higher  up  than  the  deltoid. 

The  subscapularis  (Jig.  201.  64)  is  the 
strongest  muscle  of  the  arm  ;  it  arises  from 
all  the  posterior  surface  of  the  scapula,  and 
from  three-fourths  of  the  superior  face  of  the 
coracoid,  and  runs  to  attach  itself  broadly 
to  all  the  anterior  face  of  the  internal  tube- 
rosity ;  its  coracoid  portion  describes  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  circle  to  arrive  at  its  destination. 
Its  action  must  be  powerfully  to  rotate 
the  arm  at  the  same  time  that  the  scapular 
portion  advances  it  forward. 

The  teres  m^jor  arises  from  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  scapula,  and  unites  its  tendon  to 
that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

In  the  turtles  there  Is  a  teres  minor,  which 
arises  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  scapula,  and  runs  to  be 
inserted  close  to  the  deltoid. 

The  coraco-brachialis  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, as  in  some  mammalia,  one  of  which, 
the  larger,  arises  broadly  from  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  coracoid  bone ;  the  other,  much 
smaller,  arises  between  the  preceding  and  the 
biceps:  both  are  inserteo  near  the  sub- 
scapularis into  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account 
that  the  muscles  of  the  arm  in  the  Chelonian 
reptiles  are  very  similar  to  those  of  mam- 
malia, only  their  different  portions  are  more 
widely  separated  on  account  of  the  great 
prolongation  of  the  acromion,  and  of  the 
coracoid. 

Muscles  of  the  Fore-^rm.  —  The  bones  of  the 
arm  and  the  fore-arm  not  having  undergone 
the  same  distortion  as  those  of  tne  shoulder, 
the  muscles  are  less  changed  from  the  usual 
arrangement.  The  biceps  alone  coming  from 
the  coracoid  bone,  must  necessarily  follow  its 
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9,  obliquus  ocnli  superior;  10,  obliouus  oculi  inferior;  27,  retrahens  capitis  collique;  52,  flexor  cauds 
ischiadicufl.     Other  muscles  indicated  by  same  letters  as  in  preceding  figures. 


movements ;  it,  however,  always  arises  from 
its  anterior  margin,  and  passes  along  the 
bicipital  groove  when  that  exists  in  the  Che- 
lonians.  It  is  only  fleshy  at  its  coracoidal 
extremity ;  all  the  rest  consists  of  a  tendon. 


which  runs  along  the  humerus  to  be  inserted 
into  the  radius. 

The  brachialis  internus  occupies  its  usual 
situation,  as  also  does  the  triceps  brachii ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  profiortionally  small,  and 
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in  the  turtles  appears  to  have  no  scapular 
origin. 

Fig.  197. 


Myology  of  the  Tortoite 
71,  pronator  teres  (insertion  of);  72,  pronator 
qnadratus ;  75,  radialis  intemus ;  88,  flexores  di^- 
tomm  breyes ;  90,  interossei  digitorom  manus  in-^ 
terqj. 

There  is  only  one  supinator*,  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  wrist;  it  arises  from  the  ex- 
ternal condyle,  but  in  the  turtles  this  muscle 
is  wanting.  Both  the  pronators  of  the  fore' 
arm  are  present  in  the  land-tortoise ;  however, 
the  pronator  quadratus  is  very  small,  and 
situated  close  to  the  carpus. 

Muidet  of  the  Hand^ — The  muscles  of  the 
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86,  abductor  digiti  tertii,  quarti  et  qointi;  ^> 
interoflsei  digitorom  manus  intemi 

fingers  are,  in  the  turtle,  few  in  number,  their 
hand  being  so  flattened  out  into  the  shape  of 
a  fin  Of  oar  as  to  require  neither  flexors  nor 
extensors  of  the  fingers;  in  these,  therefore, 
the  analogue  of  the  extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis is  confounded  with  the  general  apo- 
neurosis,^ The  flexor  communis  is  slightly 
more  distinct ;  an4  the  interossei,  the  sbducf 
tors  and  adductors  of  the  thumb  and  of  the 
fifth  finger  exist,  the  latter  serving  to  expand 
or  to  contract  the  oar, 

•  Bojanus  regards  the  muscle  marked  79  {Jig.  192) 
as  a  supinator  breyis. 


In  spite  of  the  extreme  shortness  of  the 
hand  in  the  land-tortoises,  the  muscles  are 
well  developed,  and  the  extensor  communis, 
the  extensor,  and  the  long  abductor  of  the 
thumb,  the  flexor  sublimis,  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus, the  adductor  of  the  thumb,  and  the 
abductors  of  the  little  finger,  as  well  as  the 
interossei,  are  met  with. 

Muscles  of  the  Pelvis, — In  the  tortoise  the 
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tt,  glans  penis ;  6,  bulbus  penis ;  e,  rein  derived 
from  ditto;  60,  flexor  caudas  lumbalis;  51,  flexor 
caudsB  obturatorius)  52,  flexor  caudas  ischiadicus; 
55,  protrahens  penis. 

muscle  analogous  to  the  quadratus  lumborum 
spreads  out  beneath  the  carapax  between 
ttie  antepenultimate  ribs:  it  is  inserted  into 
the  ileum  near  the  articulation  of  that  bone 
with  the  sacrum,  that  articulation  being  in 
the  Chelonians  moveable. 

This  mobility  of  the  pelvis  is  aided  by  the 
analogue  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  which, 
instead  of  spreading  out  beneath  the  belly,  is 
attached  under  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
plastron  bv  two  fleshy  bellies,  one  in  front 
and  the  other  behind  }  both  run  to  be  inserted 
into  the  anterior  margin  of  the  external  ramus 
of  the  pubis. 

Muscles  of  the  Thigh,  -r  In  the  land  and 
fresh-water  tortoises,  althpqgh  the  ossa  ilii 
are  very  narrow,  the  muscles  belonging  to 
the  thigh  are  of  considerab'Ie  thickness.  The 
glutseus  maximus,  whicli  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  a  pyramidalis,  is  only  attached 
to  the  ileum  b^  a  small  proportion  of  its 
fibres,  the  remainder  are  derived  from  the 
transverse  apophyses  of  the  caudal  vertebrae. 
The  glutSBus  medius  and  minimus,  united 
together  at  their  origin,  constitute  a  mass 
which  arises  fi-om  al)  the  external  surface  of 
the  ileum,  from  its  anterior  border,  slightly 
from  its  internal  surface,  and  even  fi-om  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  seventh  rib :  this  muscle 
divides  into  two  tendons,  one  of  which,  that 
of  the  glutseus  medius,  is  inserted  into  the 
trochanter ;  the  other,  that  of  the  glutseus 
minimus,  a  little  lower  down  into  the  body  o. 
the  femur. 

The  obturator  intemus  is  a  very  strong 
muscle  arising  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the 
internal  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  winding 
around  the  ischium,  as  in  mammalia,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  great  trochanter. 

The  quadratus  femoris  exists,  but  neither 
gemelli  nor  pyramidalis  are  present. 

There  is  no  psoas ;  but  the  iliacus  is  strong, 
and  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  internal 
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surface  of  the  pubis,  confounding  its  anterior 
margin  with  that  of  the  gluteus  medius.  The 
obturator  externus  (adductor  of  Bojanus) 
arises  bv  two  portions,  one  coming  from  the 
pubis,  the  other  from  the  ischium ;  their  two 
tendons  unite  to  form  a  broad  tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  two  trochanters. 

The  adductors  of  the  thiph  do  not  arise 
from  the  pubis,  but  from  the  ischiadic  portion 
of  the  symphysis. 

A  muscle,  the  analogy  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognise,  arises  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  pubis,  and  goes  to  be  inserted  by 
a  strong  tendon  at  the  side  of  the  iiiacus 
(iliacus  internus  of  Bojanus,  surpubien  of 
Cuvier).  In  the  turtles  there  is  no  iliacus, 
and  the  suprapubic  muscle  divides  into  two 
fasciculi,  the  external  of  which  goes  to  the 
knee,  and  joins  the  rectus  of  the  thieh. 

Muscles  of  the  Leg. — The  muscles  of  the 
leg  are  more  recognisable  than  those  of  the 
th^^h. 

In  the  land>tortoises  these  muscles  are  the 
triceps  ;  the  sartorius,  which  is  divided  into 
two  portions ;  the  semimembranosus,  which 
has  a  large  accessory  slip  derived  from  the 
coccyx ;  the  rectus  anticus,  which  is  situated 
slightly  internally,  has  an  origin  from  the  ex^ 
ternal  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  is  connected 
with  the  articular  capsule  of  the  knee  joint  ; 
the  gracilis  is  confounded  at  its  origin  from  the 
ischium  with  the  adductors  of  the  thigh,  but 
it  separates  from  them,  and  Is  inserted  at  some 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  tibia.  In  the 
turtles  the  muscles  are  not  so  thick  as  in  the 
land-tortoises;  the  advanced  position  of  the 
pubis  gives  to  the  anterior  rectus  great  force 
in  extending  the  thigh  and  the  leg,  for  it  is 
inserted  into  the  knee  almost  at  a  right  an^e. 
The  biceps  and  the  semimembranosus  arise 
from  the  coccygeal  region  only. 

In  the  terrestrial  tortoises  the  movements 
of  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  and  of  the  difierent 

fmrts  of  the  foot  one  upon  the  other,  are  very 
imited,  and  consequently  the  muscles  which 
execute  them  are  indistinct. 

There  is  but  one  peroneus,  which  is  con- 
founded by  one  of  its  margins  with  the  ex- 
tensor communis,  and  which  is  inserted  into 
the  OS  calcis  and  into  the  cuboid. 

The  gastrocnemius  externus  alone  takes  its 
origin  from  the  femur;  the  gastrocnemius 
internus  arises  from  the  tibia  and  joins  itself 
to  the  solaeus.  This  latter  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  one  external,  one  median,  the 
other  internal.  These  muscles,  in  conjunction 
with  the  peronei  and  the  long  flexor  of  the 
toes,  form  beneath  the  foot  a  thick  ten- 
dinous mass  ;  they  extend  the  foot  upon  the 
leg,  and  flex  the  latter  upon  the  thigh  ;  but  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent portions. 

The  tibialis  anticus  is  distinct. 

In  the  turtles  which  have  the  foot,  like  the 
hand,  flattened  into  the  shape  of  an  oar,  the 
gastrocnemii  are  disposed  as  in  the  land- 
tortoises,  and  the  soleus  is  equally  strong. 
There  exists,  moreover,  a  slender  plantans 
longiis,  which  arises  from  the  external  tube- 


rosity of  the  femur  by  a  long  round  tendon, 
and  which  tenninates  in  a  broad  expansion, 

Fig,  200. 


Afyobgy  of  the  Tortoise,     (^AfUrBojamu.) 

119,  tibialis  posticus ;  120,  interosseus  cruris ; 
122,  interossd  digitorum  pedis  dorsales;  128,  in- 
teroesei  digitorum  pedis  plantares. 

which  is  inserted  partly  into  the  os  calcis,  and 
partly  into  the  plantar  fascia.  This  muscle 
IS  from  its  position  an  adductor  of  the  foot. 
The  tibialis  anticus  preserves  its  ordinary  re- 
lations; but  the  tibialis  posticus  runs  from 
without  to  within,  and  its  tendon  becomes 
lost  in  the  plantar  fascia. 

The  toes  of  the  Chelonians  not  having 
more  flexibility  than  their  finfi;ers,  the  muscles 
of  the  foot  are  much  confused.  The  extensor 
communis  longus  digitorum,  as  in  all  other 
reptiles,  only  reaches  as  far  as  the  bones  ot 
the  metatarsus.  The  extensor  brevis  alone 
reaches  to  the  phalanges  of  the  toes. 

There  is,  however,  a  proper  extensor  for 
the  great  toe,  which  arises  from  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  fibula,  an  abductor  of  the 
little  toe,  and  interossei,  which  latter,  as  in 
mammalia,  are  both  adductors  and  abductors. 

In  the  turtles  the  extensor  communis 
spreads  out  as  it  approaches  the  toes,  and 
forms  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the 
whole  foot. 

The  extensor  longus,  and  the  abductor  of 

-Ffg.201. 


Myology  of  the  Tortoise.     {After  Bojanus.) 
117,  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  ; 
118,  flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

the  inner  toe,  arise  from  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  fibula,  and  are  inserted  into  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  that  supports  this  toe,  as  well  as 
into  the  first  and  second  phalanges. 

Another  muscle,  which  also  arises  from 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  fibula,  is  in- 
serted into  the  whole  length  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  fiflh  toe,  and  upon  its  first  pha- 
lanx :  it  is  both  an  extensor  and  an  adductor. 
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The  flexor  brevis  d^itorum  gives  off  a  blip 
to  each  of  the  three  middle  toes. 

Myology  of  Ophidian  Reptiles,  Muscles  of 
the  Spine, — In  serpents,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  muscles  of  the  spine  are  very  completely 
developed,  and  easy  to  identify. 

The  spinalis  dorsi  arises  from  the  lateral 
surfiEure  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  verte- 
brae, and  likewise  receives  tendons  of  rein- 
forcement from  the  longissimus  dorsi,  which 
spread  out  and  are  lost  upon  its  inferior  sur- 
face ;  this  muscle  divides  itself  internally  into 
as  manv  fasciculi  as  there  are  vertebrae,  each 
fasciculus  terminating  in  a  very  long  tendon, 
which  runs  in  an  aponeurotic  sheath  to  be 
inserted  into  the  spinous  process  of  the  ver- 
tebra to  which  it  is  destined. 

The  longissimus  dorsi  arises  by  fleshy  fibres 
from  the  extremities  of  the  articular  apo- 
physes, which  here  perforin  the  oflBce  of 
transverse  processes.  These  slips,  after 
having  become  united  with  each  other,  give 
off  two  sets  of  tendons,  one  of  which  runs 
obliquely  to  assist  in  giving  origin  to  the 
spinalis  dorsi;  the  others  descend  in  like 
manner,  and  constitute  the  only  tendons  of 
origin  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  so  that  this  mus- 
cle cannot  be  said  to  have  any  direct  insertion 
upon  the  vertebral  column. 

The  sacro-lumbalis  arises  from  the  tendons 
of  the  longissimus  dorsi  just  described,  and 
divides  itself  externally  into  slips,  each  of 
which  is  inserted  bv  a  slender  tendon  into 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  upper  third  of  one 
of  the  ribs. 

Under  the  spinalis  dorsi  is  found  the  semi- 
spinalis  (transverso-spinalis),  and  beneath  this 
the  interspinalis. 

On  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  vertebral 
column  there  is  found  a  muscle  in  all  respects 
andogous  to  the  longus  colli,  except  as  re- 
gards its  extent,  and  which  might  be  called 
die  transverso-spinalis  inferior :  this  extends 
from  the  inferior  spinous  process  of  one 
vertebra  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
second  and  third  succeeding  vertebrae. 

All  the  above  six  musdes  exist  from  the 
end  of  the  tail  as  far  as  the  head :  their  last 
fasciculi,  viz.  those  inserted  into  the  skull, 
although  their  arrangement  is  slightly  altered, 
cannot  be  considered  on  that  account  as  being 
distinct  muscles.  The  sacro-lumbalis,  more- 
over, on  arriving  at  the  caudal  r^on,  is  in- 
serted into  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
caudal  vertebrae,  instead  of  into  the  ribs,  so 
that  as  the  tail  becomes  attenuated  these 
muscles  are  blended  together:  neverthe- 
less, there  are  always  vestiges  of  them  per- 
ceptible. 

Muscles  of  the  Ribs, — These  are  the  trans- 
verso-costal  muscles,  arising  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  each  vertebra,  and  running 
to  be  inserted  into  the  following  rib,  for  about 
the  superior  fourth  of  its  length. 

The  great  lateral  costal  muscles  which 
cover  the  side  of  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
arise  behind  the  insertions  of  the  pre- 
ceding, each  passing  obliquely  over  four  ribs, 
to  which  it  gives  off  a  few  fibres,  is  inserted 


into  the  fiflh  behind  that  from  which  it  takes 
its  origin. 

Fig.  202. 


Lateral  View  of  the  Muscles  which  move  the  Ribs 
of  the  Boa  Constrictor, 

AA,  the  straight  muBcles  of  the  back;  b,  the 
first  set  of  muscles,  which  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  each  vertebra,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  rib  behind  it,  close  to  its  head ;  c,  the  second 
set ;  D  D,  the  third  set ;  e,  the  fourth  set ;  f,  the 
fifth  set;  GO,  short  muscles  which  pass  from  carti- 
lage to  cartilage;  hh,  a  set  of  oblique  muscles, 
which  pass  from  the  anterior  side  of  the  bony  ex- 
tremity of  each  rib  to  the  posterior  edge  of  each 
scutum ;  1 1,  muscles  which  pass  fh>m  the  ribs,  near 
their  heads,  obliquely  backwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  skin  at  the  edge  of  each  scutum;  k, 
muscles  of  the  scuta.     (^After  Home, ) 

The  great  inferior  costals  take  their  origin 
below  the  preceding,  and  are  inserted  in  th^ 
same  manner,  only  their  direction  is  more 
longitudinal,  so  that  they  occupy  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  nbs. 

The  smaller  costal  muscles  are  placed  be- 
tween the  two  preceding  sets,  and  pass  from 
one  rib  to  the  next  behind  it. 

The  intercostal  muscles  occupy  their  ordi- 
nary position,  and,  as  usual,  are  arranged  in 
two  planes  which  decussate  each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  exists  in 
the  interior  of  the  thorax  an  inferior  transverso- 
costal  muscle;  this  arises  from  the  angle  of 
the  tubercle  to  which  the  rib  is  attached,  and 
running  obliquely  forwards,  passing  three  ribs, 
is  inserted  into  the  fourth  a  little  below  the 
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middle  of  its  length.  This  muscle  is  described 
by  Sir  Everard  Home*  as  being  in  the  boa 
constrictor  divided  into  two,  an  upper  and  a 
lower  portion  ;  but  in  other  species,  although 
a  flight  line  of  demarcation  may  be  detected, 
such  a  division  is  scarcely  admissible. 

From  the  ribs  of  serpents  muscular  fasci- 

Fig.  203. 


An  intenud  View  of  the  Muscles  which  move  the  Ribs 
in  the  Boa  Constrictor, 

A  A,  the  muscles  which  pass  from  cartilage  to 
cartilage  of  the  different  ribs ;  b  B,  a  set  of  muscles 
which  pass  from  the  point  of  each  rib,  over  two 
ribs  to  the  middle  of  the  third ;  c,  a  similar  set  of 
muscles  continued  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  rib, 
passing  over  three  ribs  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra ; 
DD,  the  abdominal  muscles  which  arise  from  the 
anterior  edge  of  each  rib,  and  pass  to  the  linea  alba ; 
E,  the  linea  alba;  ff,  the  terminations  of  the 
oblique  muscles  which  pass  from  the  bony  ex- 
tremities of  the  ribs  to  the  edges  of  the  scuta;  oo, 
the  muscles  of  the  scuta,  consisting  of  two  sets, 
which  decussate  each  other. 

culi  are  given  off,  which  go  to  be  inserted 
into  the  skin  :  some  of  these  arise  from  the 
same  point  as  the  great  lateral  costals.  Their 
course  is  from  before  backwards,  and  from 
above  downwards  &s  they  run,  spreading  out 
like  a  fan,  to  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
ventral  scuta.  The  others  arise  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  rib,  opposite  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  long  inferior  costal 
muscle  ;  these  run  from  behind  forwards  to  be 
fixed  to  the  angle  of  a  ventral  scutum,  about 

•  Lectures  on  Comp.  Anat,  vol.  i. 


three  ribs  off.  The  ribs,  moreover,  give  at- 
tachment to  a  visceral  muscle. 

In  serpents  there  is  only  one  muscle  pro- 
per to  tne  head,  which  seems  to  represent 
the  complexus ;  this  arises  from  the  articular 
apophyses  of  the  five  or  six  anterior  vertebrae, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  bone. 

The  transverso-spinalis  is  continued  as  far 
forwards  as  the  occipital  bone,  and  thus  re- 
places the  recti  capitis.  The  movements  of 
the  head  upon  the  spine  are,  indeed,  very 
limited  in  the  ophidia.  The  body  of  the 
atlas  presents  three  articular  facets  arranged 
after  the  manner  of  the  leaves  of  a  trefoil, 
which  are  attached  to  the  occiput  beneath 
the  foramen  magnum,  so  that  the  head  is  not 
more  moveable  upon  the  atlas  than  the  other 
vertebrae  upon  each  other. 

The  muscles  of  the  head  of  serpents  have 
been  carefully  dissected  by  M.  Duges*,  M. 
Duvernoyh,  Brandt  and  Ratzburg]:,  and 
others.  Tne  following  brief  account  of  this 
part  of  their  myology,  taken  from  the  last 
edition  of  Cuvier's  Anatomie  Compart,  must, 
however,  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  true  serpents  have  the  zygomatic 
(tympanic)  bones  (Jig.  205,  7)  moveable, 
and  suspended  from  another  bone  analogous 
to  the  mastoid  (6),  which  is  attached  to  the 
cranium  by  means  of  muscles  and  ligaments  that 
allow  of  considerable  mobility :  the  two  sides 
of  the  lower  jaw,  moreover,  are  but  loosely 
connected  with  each  other,  and  the  superior 
maxillary  bones  (2)  are  only  united  to  the 
inter-maxillary  bones  (1)  by  ligaments,  so 
that  they  can  be  separated  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent ;  a  circumstance  which  confers 
upon  these  reptiles  the  faculty  of  dilating 
their  rictus,  thus  enabling  them  to  swallow 
animals  whole  which  could  not  otherwise  by 
possibility  pass  into  their  mouths.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  arrangement,  the  maxiU 
lanes  {2\  the  palatine  bones,  and  the  ossa 
pterygoidea  (3,  4^,  are  more  or  less  moveable 
beneath  the  cranium,  so  that  the  animal  can 
raise  or  depress  the  palatine  or  pterygoid 
arches,  as  well  as  those  formed  by  the  upper 
maxilla,  and  also  can  separate  them,  or  ap- 
proximate them  to  each  other. 

The  muscles  subservient  to  the  movements 
of  the  Jaws  are  the  following  :  — 

All  serpents  whose  mandibular  arches  are 
moveable,  as  above  described,  have  generally 
three  distinct  temporal  muscles,  one  anterior, 
one  median,  and  the  other  posterior. 

The  anterior  temporal  (Jig.  204,  e)  is  at- 
tached superiorly  behind  the  orbit,  and  de- 
scending downwards  and  backwards,  winds 
round  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  turning 
forward  again  («'),  is  inserted  mto  the  lower 
jaw,  very  considerably  in  front  of  the  angle 
of  the  mouth. 

The  middle  temporal  (fig.  204,  t.)  is  partly 
covered  by  the  anterior  temporal,  it  descends 
nearly  vertically  from  the  middle  and  upper 

•  Ann.  des  Sc  Nat  tom.  xii.  1827.  p.  378. 
f  Ann,  des  Sc  Nat  tom.  xxvi.  1832.  p.  113. 
X  Medezinische  Zoologie,  4to.  1829 
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portion  of  the  temporal  fossa,  until  it  meets  the 
jaw  into  which  it  is  inserted,  either  separately 
or  conjointly  with  the  anterior  temporal. 

The  posterior  temporal  (/),  which  is  al- 
ways distinct  from  the  two  others,  descends 
from  the  very  posterior  part  of  the  temporal 
fossa,  along  the  zygomatic  bone  {t^panic) 
{Jig,  205,  7),  to  the  lower,  into  which  it  is 
inserted  behind  the  two  others. 

The  mouth  is  opened  by  means  of  a  muscle 

Fig,  204. 


206,  v),  which  passes  transversely  from  one 
to  the  other.   This  muscle,  which  is  tendinous 

Fig,  205. 


Th€  Muscle*  of  the  Head  of  the  Rattlesnake, 

a  a,  poison  gland  and  its  excretory  duct;  e, 
anterior  temporal  miucle;  f  posterior  temporal 
muscle ;  ^,  digastricos ;  h,  external  pterygoid 
muscle;  t,  middle  temporal  muscle;  q,  articolo- 
maxillary  Ugament  wUch  joins  the  aponeurotic 
capsule  of  the  poison  gland ;  r,  the  cervical  angular 
muscle;  t,  vertebro-mandibular  muscle;  «,  costo- 
mandibular  muscle.     {After  Duvemoy.) 

analogous  to  the  digastric  {g),  which  arises 
from  the  whole  lensth  of  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  zygomatic  {tympanic)  bone,  and  ter- 
minates on  each  side  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
beyond  its  articulation. 

There  is  likewise  a  cutaneous  muscle 
which  powerfully  contributes  to  depress  the 
lower  jaw,  something  like  the  platysma  my 
oides  ;  this  has  been  named  the  costo-mandibu' 
laris  {u\.  This,  moreover,  is  assisted  by  a 
strong  fasciculus  (^),  derived  from  the  spinous 

Processes  of  the  vertebrae  immediately  be- 
ind  the  cranium,  which  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  vertebro-mandi- 
bularis. 

Two  sets  of  muscles  are  appropriated  to 
the  movement  of  the  zygomatic  (tympanic) 
bone  which  supports  the  lower  jaw :  of 
these  one  arises  on  each  side  from  the  back 
of  the  occipital  region,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bone  above  referred 
to. 

The  other  {Jig,  205,  m)  is  azygos,  and  has 
been  named  by  M.  Duges  svlh^ccipito  articu* 
iaris,  its  fibres  run  across  beneath  the  base 
of  the  skull,  from  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw  on  the  one  side,  to  that  on  the 
other.  The  former  pair  of  muscles  will  draw 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  upwards  and 
inwards,  the  azygos  muscle  will  move  them 
inwards  and  downwards. 

The  anterior  extremities  of  the  lower  jaw 
can  be  approximated  by  a  little  muscle  {Jig, 


Mtucles  of  (he  Pterygo- Palatine  Apparatus  of  the 
MatOemake  {Crotalus  durissue).  {After  Du- 
vemoy.") 

1,  intermaxillary  and  nasal  bones ;  2,  2,  superior 
maxillary  bones;  8,  external  pterygoid  bone;  4, 
internal  pterygoid  bone ;  5,  palatine  arch ;  6,  mas- 
toid bone;  7,  the  tympanic  bone;  a,  capsule  of 
the  poison-gland;  of,  duct  of  ditto;  A, A,  external 
nteiygoid  muscle;  A,  internal  pterygoid  muscle; 
^4  spheno-pterygoid  muscle;  m,  the  suboccipito- 
articular  muscle  (of  Dug^) ;  n,  the  spheno-palatine 
muscle ;  o,  the  spheno- vomerine  muscle. 

along  the  mesian  line,  is  analogous  to  the 
mvlo'h^oideus;  it  likewise  ^ves  off  a  slip  t/, 
which  IS  attached  to  the  skin. 

The  muscles  belonging  to  the  maxillary 
and  palatine  bones  are, — 

The  external  pterygoid  {Jig,  204,  h),  which, 
arising  from  each  jaw,  runs  directly  forward 
as  far  as  the  maxillary  extremity  of  the  exter- 
nal pterygoid  bone,  which  it  draws  powerfully 
backwards.  In  venomous  serpents  with  an- 
terior poison  fangs,  which  have  the  external 
pterygoids  very  long,  and  the  maxillary  bones 
very  short,  this  muscle  is  very  strong,  arising 
by  aponeurotic  fibres,  from  the  capsule  which 
encloses  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
whence  it  runs  forwards  towards  the  pouch 
in  which  the  venomous  teeth  are  lodged,  upon 
which  it  is  partially  spread  out ;  its  principal 
attachment,  however,  is  to  the  posterior  apo- 
physis of  the  superior-maxillary  bone,  into 
which  it  IS  inserted  by  a  distinct  tendon.  The 
use  of  this  muscle  is  evidently  to  carry  back- 
wards the  venomous  fiings  when  they  are  to  be 
laid  flat,  and  to  incline  them  towards  the  pa- 
late, a  position  that  they  retain  while  in  a  state 
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of  repose,  in  which  condidon  it  covers  them 
by  drawing  the  inclosing  pouch  over  them. 

The  internal  pterygoid  (k),  shorter  and 
smaller  than  the  external,  runs  from  the  alar 
bone  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  it  consequently  draws  forwards. 

The  spheno-pterygoid  (/),  which  has  no  ana- 
logue in  other  vertebrata,  arises  from  the 
mesial  portion  of  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
and  runs  outwards  and  backwards  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  inner  surface  of  the  pterygoid 
plate,  which  it  can  thus  drag  forwards  and 
inwards  so  as  to  cause  the  protraction  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  thus  raising  the 
venom  fangs ;  it  will  likewise  narrow  the 
mouth  by  causing  the  approximation  of  the 
two  internal  arches.  It  is  assisted  in  its  ac- 
tion by  a  muscle,  which  Cuvier  regards  as  a 
dismemberment  of  the  temporal,  the  post-or- 
btto-palat'me^  which  runs  from  the  temporal 
fossa  behind  the  orbit  to  the  palatine  arch. 

The  tpheruhpalatine  {fie.  205,  n)  antagonises 
the  two  last ;  it  extends  from  all  the  length  of 
the  palatine  arch  to  the  mesial  line  of  the 
base  of  the  cranium  ;  its  direction  crossing 
that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  above  which  it 
is  placed,  by  its  contraction  it  brings  back- 
wards the  entire  upper  jaw,  approximating  at 
the  same  time  the  branches  that  form  it. 

Two  small  muscles  {fig.  205,  o)  advance 
from  beneath  the  sphenoid,  and  run  close  to 
each  other  to  be  inserted  by  a  slender  tendon 
into  the  vomer.  These  are  lie  spheno-vomerine 
muscles  of  Duges,  for  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  analogues.  These  muscles  de- 
press the  muzzle. 

In  all  the  true  serpents  the  tongue  is  en- 
closed in  a  membranous  sheath,  to  be  de- 
scribed  hereafter ;  and  the  os  hyoides,  which 
in  the  ophidia  has  no  connexion  with  the 
larynx,  consists  of  two  simple  cartilaginous 
stems  (fig.  206,  b,}  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  which  bend  forwards  underneath  the 
sheath  of  the  tongue,  where  they  unite  to  form 
a  sort  of  arch  of  almost  membranous  consis- 
tency. Corresponding  with  this  simple  form 
of  the  OS  hyoides;  the  hyoid  system  of 
muscles  is  very  simple.  The  mylo'hyoideus, 
above  described  as  being  an  adductor  oflhe  two 
divisions  of  the  lower  jaw,  has  some  of  its 
fibres  confounded  with  those  of  the  costo- 
raandibular  muscles  {fi^s.  204.  206,  u),  which, 
coming  from  the  anterior  ribs,  is  attached  to 
the  lower  marein  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  Its 
central  fasciculi  are  adherent  to  the  rami  of 
the  OS  hyoides,  and  more  especially  to  the 
membranous  arch  which  they  form  in  front. 
They  can  therefore  draw  it  either  forwards  or 
backwards,  accordingly  as  it  is  the  maxillary 
or  the  costal  portion  which  contracts;  and 
thus  these  fasciculi  hold  the  place  of  both 
sterno-hyoidei  and  genio-hyoidei.  In  ser- 
pents, therefore,  there  are  no  muscles  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  os  hyoides. 

The  tongue  of  serpents  is  slender,  cylindri- 
cal, and  forked  at  its  extremity.  It  is  lodged 
in  a  membranous  sheath,  the  opening  of  which 
is  situated  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  animal  can  protrude  it  from  its  mouth 


to  nearly  its  whole  length,  using  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  touch,  apparently  comparable  in 

Fig,2m. 


Muidea  of  the  Throat  of  the  Sattletnake  (^Croiaiug 
durisna), 

A,  retractor  muscles  of  the  tongue  (Hyo-vagi- 
niens) ;  b,  comua  of  the  os- Hyoides ;  a,  external 
pterygoid ;«,«,«,«,  costo-mandibular  muscles ; 
V,  Vf  anterior  adductor  muscle  of  the  rami  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  v*,  c',  portion  of  the  preceding  connected 
with  the  skin  of  the  throat ;  x,  posterior  adductor 
of  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw ;  y,  a  muscle  running 
from  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  sides  of 
the  trachea  Qgenio-trachien^ ;  z,  ceno-vaginalis, 
representing  the  genio-glossi ;  zf,  ;r,  external  and 
internal  origins  of  ditto. 

some  respects  to  the  antennae  of  insects. 
The  muscles  by  the  agency  of  which  it  is  pro- 
truded, are  the  genio-vaginales  (fig,  206,  z),  re- 
presenting the  genio-glossi.  These  arise  by 
two  fasciculi,  of  which  the  internal  and  small- 
est (z^)  arises  from  the  tendinous  median 
portion  of  the  adductor  of  the  inferior 
maxillae  (v);  whilst  the  external  («''),  which  is 
the  strongest,  takes  its  origin  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lower  jaw  itself:  these  two 
portions  unite  and  form  a  narrow  band,  which 
becomes  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  sheath  of 
the  tongue,  along  which  it  is  continued  back- 
wards to  its  extremity. 

The  retractors  of  the  tongue  (fig.  206,  a)  are 
analogous  to  the  hyo-glossi ;  they  arise  around 
the  extremities  of  the  rami  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  running  forwards  conjointly,  enter  the 
sheath  of  the  tongue,  and  its  proper  investing 
membrane  ;  so  that  they  constitute  the  enti»^ 
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substance  of  that  orsan.  The  flexibility  of 
the  tongue  seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
different  muscular  fasciculi  of  which  these 
muscles  are  composed,  having  the  power  of 
contracting  separately,  some  being  longer  or 
shorter  than  others,  accordingly  as  they  ter- 
minate successively  in  the  proper  membrane 
of  the  tongue  to  which  they  are  attached ;  for 
there  seem  to  be  no  transverse  or  oblique 
fibres  constituting  intrinsic  lingual  muscles. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  Cobra  de 
Capello,  when  irritated  and  ready  to  seize  its 
prey,  expands  the  skin  of  the  neck,  giving  it 
the  appearance  from  which  the  snake  takes  its 
name,  consists  entirely  of  muscles,  acting  upon 
the  nbs  and  external  skin  of  the  animal 

From  the  rounded  form  of  the  hood,  the 
skin  has  the  appearance  of  being  inflated ;  but 
the  most  careful  examination  does  not  discover 
any  communication  between  the  trachea  or 
the  lungs,  and  the  cellular  membrane  under 
the  skin. 

In  this  snake,  the  ribs  nearest  the  head,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  on  each  side,  have  a 
different  shape  from  the  rest ;  instead  of  bend- 
ing equally  with  the  other  ribs  towards  the 
belly,  the^  go  out  in  a  lateral  direction,  havine 
only  a  slight  curvature,  and  when  depressed, 
lie  upon  the  side  of  the  spine,  on  one  another. 
In  the  extended  state  of  the  ribs,  the  skin 
of  the  back  is  brought  over  them,  forming  the 
hood  ;  and  in  their  depressed  state  the  hood 
disappears. 

The  ribs  are  raised  by  four  sets  of  muscles : 
one  set  from  the  spine  to  the  upper  edge  of 
each  rib ;  a  second  set  from  the  ribs  above, 
passing  over  two  ribs  to  the  third  rib  below  ; 
another  set  have  their  origins  from  the  rib 
above,  pass  over  one  rib,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  second  below  ;  and  a  fourth  set  pass  from 
rib  to  rib.  The  combined  effect  of  tnese  four 
sets  o(  muscles  raises  and  extends  the  ribs. 
The  skin  of  the  back  is  brought  forwards 
the  neck,  by  a  set  of  very  large  mus- 


cles, going  off  from  each  of  the  first  twenty 
ribs  on  each  side,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
their  head,  by  a  tendinous  origin,  which  soon 
becomes  fleshy ;  the  longest  of  these  muscles 
are  two  inches  long.  They  are  inserted  into 
the  skin,  and,  when  the  ribs  have  been  first 
extended,  have  the  power  of  bringing  the  skin 
forwards  to  a  great  extent. 

Myology  of  Salamander  {Salamandra  ter- 
restris),  in-order  to  complete  our  survey  of 
the  myology  of  the  reptilia,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  introduce  in  this  place  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  muscular  system  of  the  amphibia, 
which  is  obviously  arranged  upon  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  the  quadruped  reptiles  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  from  its  comparatively  em- 
bryo condition  is  a  subject  of  much  interest.* 

Muscles  of  the  Head.  —  The  movements  of 
the  eye  are  effected  in  the  usual  manner  by 
means  of  the  four  recti  and  two  oblique  mus- 
cles, the  disposition  of  which  is  similar  to 
what  exists  in  reptilia  generally. 

The  movements  of  the  jaw  subservient  to 
mastication,  are  performed  by  the  agency  of 
*  See  the  article  Amphibia. 


five  muscles.  Of  these  the  first  is  a  long 
muscular  slip  (Jig,  207, 1.)  that  takes  its  origin 
from  the  arch  and  spine  of  the  first  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  and  which,  together  with  a  broad 
triangular  muscle  (2),  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
poralis, that  arises  from  the  lateral  r^on  of 
the  os-frontis  and  the  parietal  bones,  is  in- 
serted in  front  of  the  os  quadratum  into  the 
upper  margin  of  the  lower  jaw.  A  third 
muscle  (3^,  analogous  to  the  masseter, 
arises  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  os  quad- 
ratum towards  its  anterior  part,  and  extends 
to  the  external  surface.  The  three  preced- 
ing muscles  serve  to  close  the  jaws  ;  they 
are  antagonised  by  a  short  muscle  (4)  de- 
rived from  the  quadrate  and  temporal  bones  ; 
whose  attachment  to  the  lower  jaw  is  placed 
behind  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  articulation 
of  the  jaw,  and  consequently  its  effect  will 
be  to  open  the  lower  jaw. 

Lastly,  there  b  an  external  pterygoid  mus- 
cle, provided  for  the  lateral  movements  of  the 
inferior  maxilla. 

Muscles  of  the  TVunk, — Running  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  there  is  the  broad 
lateral   muscle    (y%.    207,    5),   which    like- 
wise forms  the  principal  part  of  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  abdomen.    This  muscle  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  great  lateral  masses  of 
muscle  which  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
body  of  fishes,  and,  in  like  manner,  it  is  divided 
b^  tendinous  intersections  into  as  many  por- 
tions as  there  are  vertebrae  in  the  spine.     Its 
commencement  may  be  traced  as  far  forwards 
as  the  occipital  quadrate  and  temporal  bones : 
it  likewise  has  points  of  origin  from  the 
spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the  whole 
vertebra]  column.     These  two  lateral  masses 
are  separated  above  by  a  deep  furrow  (5  a), 
which  IS  filled  up  with  a  series  of  cutaneous 
glands  peculiar  to  these  animals.     The  dorsal 
portion  is  with  difficulty  separated  into   an 
upper  and  lower  stratum,  of  which  the  upper 
and  more  external  may  be  compared  to  the 
sacro-lumbalis,  while  the  lower  and  broader 
one  seems  to  represent  the  longissimus  dorsi. 
The    cephalic    extremity,   having  numerous 
points  of  attachment  in  the  neck,  and  likewise 
the  occipital  region  of  the  skull,  forms  several 
muscular  bundles,  more  or  less  distinct  from 
each  other,  which  represent  the  muscles  of 
the  neck. 

The  representative  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen  (6),  is  here  evi- 
dently merely  a  continuation  of  the  great 
lateral  muscle  above  described.     In  this  re- 


gion, however,  it  attaches  itself  more  particu- 
larly to  the  rudiments  of  the  ribs  and  to  the 
contiguous  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra, 
extending  from  the  second  vertebra  of  the 
neck  as  far  back  as  the  pelvis ;  inferiorly,  it 
is  connected  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  by  a  tendinous  interlacement,  represent- 
ing the  linea  alba. 

The  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen 
is  represented  by  the  inner  layer  of  the  pre- 
ceding. By  the  partial  separation  of  these 
two  muscular  layers,  a  sheath  is  formed  which 
partially  encloses  the  Pubo-hycideus. 
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The  last  named  muscle  {Shamzungenbevf 
'el)  (Jig.  208,  7)  arises  partly  from  the  os- 

Fig,  207. 


MukUs  of  Salamander  terrestris, 
pubis  and  partly  from  the  outer  border  of  the 


Y-shaped  pelvic  cartilage,  whence  it  runs 
forward  along  the  whole  length  of  the  abdo- 
men, enclosed  in  a  sheath,  formed  between  the 
internal  and  external  oblique  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  as  far  as  the  throat,  where  it  is 
inserted  into  the  middle  cornea  of  the  os- 
hyoides. 

The  rectus  abdominis  (Jig,  208,  8)  takes  its 
origin  entirely  from  the  Y-shiu>ed  pelvic  car- 
tib^,  and,  first  attaching  itself  to  the  trian- 
gular lower  rudiment  of  the  sternum,  over 
which  it  passes,  it  becomes  again  connected 
with  the  upper  transverse  piece  of  the  ster- 
num, from  whence  it  sends  a  slip  forwards  to 
be  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  lower  jaw  : 
this  last  portion  represents  the  genio-hyoi- 
deus. 

In  its  course,  this  muscle  is  divided  by 
several  tendinous  intersections.  It  is,  more- 
over, attached  with  some  firmness  to  the 
pericardium,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
It  gives  off  two  additional  slips  of  muscle,  one 
of  which  passes  obliquely  outwards  to  join 
the  pubo-h;^oid ;  the  other  (10)  runs  to 
be  inserted  into  the  scapula,  becoming  like- 
wise connected  with  the  scapulo-humeral 
articulation. 

The  mylo-hyoideus  (J!g,  208, 1 1]  fills  up  the 
entire  space  betwen  the  arches  ot  the  lower 
jaw,  from  the  angle  of  which,  likewise,  arise 
two  cutaneous  muscles  (Jig,  207, 12)  and  (fig, 
208,  13),  one  of  which  extends  into  the  skin  of 
the  inferior  and  anterior  region  of  the  neck, 
whilst  the  other  mounts  backwards  and  out- 
wards to  be  similarly  inserted  into  the  skin 
upon  the  sides  of  the  cervical  region.  A 
musc\e  (fig.  208, 14)  passes  from  the  lower  jaw 
near  its  symphasis,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
extremity  of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  os- 
hyoides ;  whilst  a  second  slin  (15)  passes 
from  the  anterior  to  the  central  cornu  of  the 
latter  bone. 

Muscles  of  the  Extremities.  —  The  pectoralis 
major  (fig,  20Sf  16)  consists  of  two  portions, 
one  of  which,  16  a,  represents  the  clavicular 
portion  in  the  human  subject ;  it  entirely 
covers  the  lower  surface  of  the  shovel 'sh»)ed 
clavicle,  so  that  it  seems  to  form  a  distmct 
muscle.  ^ 

The  following  muscles  are  immediately  re- 
cognisable from  their  position :  The  latissi- 
mus-dorsi  (fig, 207, 1 1) ;  the  levatores-scapulae 
(fg.  207,  18  and  19);  a  muscle  (20), 
the  office  of  which  is  to  draw  the  shoulder 
forwards.  This  muscle  is  derived  from  the 
sides  of  the  occiput  and  anterior  cervical 
vertebra,  and  extends  to  be  inserted  into  the 
shoulder-blade  near  its  articulation.  The 
serratus  magnus  anticus  (/^.  208, 21)  consists 
of  only  two  small  slips  derived  fi'om  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  second  and  third 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  connected  with  the 
great  lateral  muscle  of  the  trunk.  The 
shoulder  likewise  possesses  a  muscle  (22) 
that  represents  both  the  supra  and  infra 
spinatus,  and  a  subscapularis  occupying  its 
usual  position. 

The  muscles  of  the  humeral  region  are  the 
representative  of  the  biceps,  and  brachialis 
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interniis  (JSg,  208, 23),  and  the  triceps  extensor 
of  the  fore-arm. 

Fig,  208. 


Mwcles  of  Salamander  terrestrU, 

On  the  fore-arm  may  be  distinguished  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis  (25),  the  flexor  carpi 
uhiaris  {Jig,  207,  26),  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris  (27),  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  (^. 
208,  28),  a  flexor  communis  digitorum  (29), 
and  an  extensor  communis  digitorum  (30). 


Muides  of  the  hinder  Exirenuty,  —  The 
thick  flexor  of  the  thigh  (Jig.  207,  31),  repre- 
senting the  iliacus  internus,  arises  broadly 
from  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  os  ilei 
passes  over  the  os  pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  • 
the  femur  below  its  middle.  The  long  ex- 
tensor and  adductor  of  the  thigh  (32)  arises 
from  the  third  and  fourth  caudal  vertebrae,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
femur  about  its  middle. 

The  long  abductor  of  the  leg  {fig.  207, 
33)  arises  from  the  external  surface  of  the 
OS  ilei,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tibia  about  its 
lower  third.  The  anterior  abductor  of  the 
thigh  (/gf.  207  and  208,  34)  arises  from  the 
anterior  and  internal  surface  of  the  os  ilei, 
and  is  inserted  into  a  broad  tendinous 
expansion  that  covers  the  knee-joint.  The 
thm  flexor  of  the  leg  (fig.  208, 36)  arises  from 
the  inferior  lateral  sunace  of  the  os  ilei,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia. 

A  long  muscular  slip  (^^.207  and  208, 37) 
arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
third  and  fourth  vertebrae  of  the  tail,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  back  of  the  thigh  bone. 

The  chief  muscle  ef  the  sole  of  the  foot 
(38)  arises  from  the  side  of  the  sacrum,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  thick  fascia  of  the  sole. 
The  other  muscles  of  the  foot  are  an  extensor 
and  abductor  of  the  tarsus  (39),  which  arises 
firom  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  tarsal 
bone.  An  extensor  lon^  digitorum  pedis 
(40)  arising  from  the  fascia  of  tne  knee,  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  ligaments  of  that 
joint.  This  furnishes  a  tendon  to  each  of 
the  five  toes.  The  flexor  longus  digitonim 
(41),  arising  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  and  dividing  into  five  tendons  inserted 
into  the  last  joints  of  the  toes.  A  short  ex- 
tensor arises  from  the  entire  anterior  surface 
of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus :  its  tendons  unite 
with  those  of  the  long  extensor.  The  short 
flexor  arises  from  the  ankle  joint,  and  giving 
ofl*  fleshy  fibres  to  the  tendons  of  the  long 
flexor.  There  is  likewise  a  special  extensor 
and  abductor  of  the  great  toe,  and  a  similar 
one  appropriated  to  the  little  toe.  Both  these 
arise  from  the  ligaments  of  the  tarsus.  Ex- 
ternal and  internal  interossei  muscles  are 
likewise  present. 

The  other  muscles  represented  in  the  ad- 
joining figures  are  the  sphincter  ani  (42),  and 
a  flexor  of  the  tail  ^43),  derived  from  the 
transverse  processes  ot  the  caudal  vertebrae. 

The  Teeth.  —  The  dental  a[)paratus  of  the 
Reptilia  is  so  widely  different  in  its  construc- 
tion in  the  different  orders  and  even  genera  of 
this  class  of  animals,  that  no  general  description 
of  it  is  possible.  We  shall  therefore  quote 
Professor  Owen's  *  account  of  the  various  ar- 
rangements adopted  in  theprincipal  groups  into 
which  they  have  been  divided  by  naturalists. 

In  the  Deirodon  scaber,  the  inferior  spinous 
processes  of  certain  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
are  unusually  prolonged,  and  penetrate  the 

•  Owen's  Odontography,  page  179,  et  seq. 
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coats  of  the  cesophagus:  their  extremities, 
which  are  thus  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  are  coated  with  a  layer  of  hard  dentine, 
and  form  substitutes  for  the  teeth,  which,  if 
not  aJways  entirely  absent,  are  merely  ru- 
dimental  in  the  ordinary  situations  in  the 
mouth. 

In  the  tortoises  and  turtles  the  jaws  are 
covered,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  sheath  of 
horn,  which  in  some  species  is  of  considerable 
Uiickness,  and  very  dense  ;  its  working  sur- 
face is  trenchant  in  the  carnivorous  species* 
but  variously  sculptured  and  adapted  for 
both  cutting  and  bruising  in  the  vegetable 
feeders. 

The  development  of  the  continuous  horny 
maxillary  sheath  commences,  as  in  the  parrot 
tribe,  from  a  series  of  distinct  papillae,  which 
sink  into  alveolar  cavities,  r^ilarly  arranged 
(in  Trionyx)  along  the  margin  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw-bones.  These  alveoli  are  mdi- 
cated  by  the  persistence  of  vascular  canals 
long  after  the  originally  separate  tooth-like 
cones  have  become  confluent  and  the  homy 
sheath  completed. 

The  teeth  of  the  dentigerous  Saurian  and 
Ophidian  reptiles  are,  for  the  most  part, 
simple,  and  adapted  for  seizing  and  holding, 
but  not  for  dividing  or  masticating  their  food. 

In  no  reptile  are  the  teeth  reduced  to  so 
small  a  number  as  in  certain  mammals  and 
fishes,  nor  are  they  ever  so  numerous  as  in 
many  of  the  latter  class.  Some  species  of 
Monitor  ( Varanus)  with  sixteen  teeth  iu  the 
upper  and  fourteen  in  the  lower  jaw,  affbrd 
examples  of  the  smallest  number  in  the 
present  class.  It  is  rarely  that  the  number 
of  teeth  is  fixed  and  determinate  in  any 
reptile  so  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
species. 

The  teeth  may  be  present  on  the  jaws  only, 
as  in  the  Crocodiles  and  many  Lizards;  or 
upon  the  jaws,  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
here  either  upon  the  pterygoid  bones,  as  in 
the  Iguana,  or  upon  both  palatine  and  ptery- 
goid bones,  as  in  most  serpents.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  teeth  of  reptiles  are  anchy- 
losed  to  the  bone  which  supports  them. 
When  they  continue  distinct,  they  may  be 
lodged  either  in  a  continuous  groove,  as  in 
the  extinct  Ichthyosaur,  or  in  separate  sockets, 
as  in  the  Crocodilians.  The  base  of  the 
tooth  is  anchylosed  to  the  walls  of  a  mode- 
rately deep  socket,  in  the  extinct  Megalosaur 
and  Thecodon.  In  most  Ophidians,  and  in  the 
Geckos,  Aganuans,  and  Varanians,  the  base 
of  the  tooth  is  imbedded  in  a  shallow  socket, 
and  confluent  therewith.  In  the  Scincoidians, 
Safeguards  (^Tejus),  in  most  Iguanians,  in 
the  Chameleons,  and  most  other  Lacertian 
reptiles,  the  tooth  is  anchylosed  by  an 
oblique  surface  extending  from  the  base  more 
or  less  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  crown  to 
an  external  alveolar  plate  of  bone,  the  inner 
alveolar  plate  not  being  developed. 

The  lizards  which  have  their  teeth  thus 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  jaw  are  termed 
Pleurodonts.  In  a  few  Iguanians,  as  the 
Istiures,  Uie  teeth  appear  to  be  soldered  to 


the  margins  of  the  jaws:  these  have  been 
termed  Acrodonts.  In  some  extinct  La- 
certians,  as  the  Mososaur  and  Leiodon,  the 
tooth  is  fixed  upon  a  raised  conical  process 
of  bone.  . 

The  completion  of  a  tooth  is  soon  followed 
by  preparation  for  its  removal  and  succession. 
The  facility  of  developing  new  tooth  germs 
seems  to  be  unlimited  in  the  present  class, 
and  the  phenomena  of  dental  decadence  and 
replacement  are  manifested  at  every  period 
of  life.  The  number  of  teeth  is  generally 
the  same  in  each  successive  series,  and 
the  difference  of  size  presented  by  the 
teeth  of  different  and  distmct  series  is  consi- 
derable. 

The  new  germ  is  always  developed,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  old 
tooth,  never  in  the  cavity  of  the  base :  the 
crocodiles  form  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  poison  fangs  of  serpents  succeed  each 
other  fi-om  behind  forwards ;  in  almost  every 
other  instance,  the  germ  of  the  succession^ 
tooth  is  developed  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
base  of  its  predecessor. 

As  the  tooth  acquires  hardness  and  size,  it 
presses  against  the  base  of  the  contiguous 
attached  tooth,  causes  a  progressive  absorp- 
tion of  that  part,  and  finally  undermines,  dis- 
places, and  occupies  the  position  of  its 
predecessor. 

In  the  crocodile  the  tooth-germ  is  deve- 
loped from  the  vascular  membrane  covering 
the  base  of  the  internal  wall  of  the  socket. 
It  is  soon  invested  b^  a  capsule,  and  by  its 
pressure  causes  the  formation  of  a  shallow 
recess,  or  secondary  alveolus,  in  the  contiguous 
bone.  In  this  alveolus,  however,  it  never 
becomes  inclosed  like  the  successional  teeth 
in  most  mammalia ;  for,  exerting  equal  pres- 
sure against  the  feng  of  the  contiguous  tooth, 
which,  from  being  mcompletelv  formed,  has 
a  wide  pulp  cavity  with  very  thin  walls,  the 
nascent  tooth  soon  penetrates  that  cavity, 
and  quits  the  recess  in  the  alveolar  plate,  in 
which  it  was  originally  situated.  Thus  the 
stage  of  development  corresponding  with  the 
eruption  of  the  tooth  in  the  mammalia  is  im- 
mediately followed  bv  the  inclusion  of  the 
new  tooth  in  the  pulp  cavity  of  its  prede- 
cessor. The  rapid  succession  of  tooth  germs, 
which  stamps  the  impress  of  decay  upon  their 
predecessors  often  before  the  growth  of  these 
IS  completed,  though  common  to  many  rep- 
tiles, is  most  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
crocodiles,  in  which  three  and  sometimes 
four  generations  of  teeth,  sheathed  one 
within  the  other,  are  contained  in  the  same 
socket. 

The  order  Ophidia,  as  it  is  characterised  in 
the  system  of  Cuvier,  requires  to  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  food,  and  the  consequent  modification  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth.  Certain  species,  which 
subsist  on  worms,  insects,  and  other  small 
invertebrate  animals,  have  the  tympanic  pedi- 
cle of  the  lower  jaw  immediately  and  im- 
moveably  articulated  to  the  walls  of  the 
cranium.    The  lateral  branches  of  the  lower 
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jaw  are  fixed  together  at  the  symphysis,  aud 
are  opposed  by  the  usual  vertical  movement 
to  a  similarly  complete  maxillary  arch  above  : 
these  belong  to  the  genera  Amphisbcena  and 
Anguis  of  Linmeus.  The  rest  of  the  Ophi- 
dians (true  serpents),  which  form  the  typical 
menibern,  and  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  order,  prey  upon  living  animals  of  fre- 
quently much  greater  diameter  than  their  own  ; 
and  the  maxillary  apparatus  is  conformably 
and  peculiarly  modified  to  permit  of  the 
requisite  distention  of  the  soft  parts  sur- 
rounding the  mouth,  and  the  transmission  of 
their  prey  to  the  digestive  cavity. 

The  two  superior  maxillary  bones  have 
their  anterior  extremities  joined  by  an  elastic 
and  yielding  fibrous  tissue,  with  the  small  and 
single  intermaxillary  bone;  the  symphysial 
extremities  of  the  lower  maxillary  rami  are 
connected  together  by  a  similar  tissue,  allowing 
of  a  still  wider  lateral  separation.  The  op- 
posite or  posterior  extremity  of  each  ramus 
IS  articulated  to  a  long  and  moveable  vertical 
pedicle,  formed  by  the  tympanic  or  quadrate 
bone,  which  is  itself  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  a  horizontal  pedicle  formed  by  the  mastoid 
bone,  so  connected  as  also  to  allow  of  a 
certain  yielding  movement  upon  the  cranium. 
The  palatine  and  pterygoid  {d)  bones  have 
similar  loose  and  moveable  articulations, 
and  concur  with  the  other  dentigerous  bones 
of  the  mouth  in  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
large  bodies  with  which  the  teeth  may  have 
grappled. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Deirodon  scaber 
and  some  congeneric  species,  in  which  the 
teeth  of  the  ordinary  bones  of  the  mouth  are 
so  minute  as  to  have  been  deemed  wanting,  the 
maxillary  and  premandibular  in  all  true  Ophi- 
dians are  formidably  armed  with  sharp-pointed 
teeth  ;  there  is  on  each  side  the  palate  a  row 
of  similar  teeth  supported  by  the  palatine  and 
pterygoid  bones.  In  the  great  Pythons,  and 
some  species  of  Boa,  the  intermaxillary  bone 
also  supports  teeth. 

All  the  teeth,  whatever  be  their  position, 
present  a  simple  conical  form  ;  the  cone  being 
long,  slender,  and  terminated  by  an  acute 
apex;  and  the  tooih  is  either  straight,  or 
more  commonly  bent  a  little  beyond  the  base, 
or  simply  recurved,  or  with  a  slight  sigmoid 
inflection.  The  teeth  are  thus  adapted  for 
piercing,  tearing,  and  holding,  and  not  for 
dividing  or  bruising.  In  some  species,  certain 
teeth  are  travers^  by  a  longitudinal  groove 
for  conveying  an  acrid  saliva  into  the  wounds 
which  thev  inflict :  in  others,  two  or  more 
teeth  are  longitudinally  perforated  for  trans- 
mitting venom  ;  such  teeth  are  called  poison 
fangs,  and  are  always  confined  to  the  superior 
maxillaries,  and  are  generally  placed  near  the 
anterior  extremity  of  those  bones. 

In  the  genus  Deirodon  the  teeth  of  the 
ordinary  bones  of  the  mouth  are  so  small  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  they  appear  to 
be  soon  lost,  so  that  it  has  been  described  as 
edentulous.  An  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
and  food  of  this  species  has  shown  how  ad- 
mirably this  apparent  defect  is  adapted  to  iu 
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well-being.  Its  business  is  to  restrain  the 
undue  increase  of  the  smaller  birds  by  de- 
vouring their  eggs.  Now  if  the  teeth  had 
existed  of  the  ordinary  form  and  propor- 
tions in  the  maxillary  and  palatal  regions, 
the  e<rg  would  have  been  broken  as  soon  us 
it  wa8  seized,  and  much  of  its  nutritious 
contents  would  have  escaped  from  the  lip- 
less  mouth  of  the  snake  in  the  act  of  de- 
glutition ;  but,  owing  to  the  almost  eden- 
tulous state  of  the  jaws,  the  a^g  glides  along 
the  expanded  opening  unbroken  ;  and  it  is 
not  until  it  has  reached  the  gullet,  and  the 
closed  mouth  prevents  any  escape  of  the 
nutritious  matter,  that  the  shell  is  exposed 
to  instruments  adapted  for  its  perforation. 
These  instruments  consist  of  the  inferior 
spinous  processes  of  the  seven  or  eight  pos- 
terior cervical  vertebrae,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  capped  by  a  layer  of  hard  cement, 
and  penetrate  the  dorsal  parietes  of  the 
oesophagus :  they  may  be  readily  seen,  even 
in  very  young  subjects,  in  the  interior  of 
that  tube,  in  which  their  points  are  directed 
backwards.  The  shell  being  sawed  open 
longitudinally  by  these  vertebral  teeth,  the 
egg  is  crushed  by  the  contractions  of  the 
gullet,  and  is  carried  to  the  stomach,  where 
the  shell  is  no  doubt  soon  dissolved  by  the 
acid  gastric  juice. 

In  the  Boa  Constrictor  the  teeth  are  slender, 
conical,  suddenly  bent  backwards  and  in- 
wards above  their  base  of  attachment,  with 
the  crown  straight  curved,  as  in  the  posterior 
teeth.  The  intermaxillary  bone  supports 
four  small  teeth ;  each  superior  maxillary 
bone  has  eight  much  larger  ones,  which 
gradually  decrease  in  vize  as  they  are  placed 
further  back ;  there  are  ei^ht  or  nine  teeth 
of  similar  size  and  proportions  iu  each  pre- 
mandibular bone.  These  teeth  are  separated 
by  wide  intervals,  from  which  other  teeth 
similar  to  those  in  place  have  been  detached. 
The  base  of  each  of  the  above  teeth  is 
extended  transversely,  compressed  antero- 
posteriorly,  and  anchylosed  to  a  shallow 
alveolus,  extending  across  the  shallower 
alveolar  groove.  An  affinity  to  the  lizard 
tribes  is  manifested  by  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  outer  as  compared  with  the  inner 
wall  o^  the  alveolar  furrow. 

The  palatine  teeth,  of  which  there  are  three 
or  four  in  each  palatal  bone,  are  as  large  as 
the  superior  maxillary,  and  are  similarly  at- 
tached :  the  pterygoid  teeth,  five  or  six  in 
number,  which  complete  the  internal  dental 
series  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  are  of 
smaller  size,  and  gradually  diminish  as  they 
recede  backwards.  In  the  interspaces  of  the 
fixed  teeth  in  both  these  bone^\  the  places 
of  attachment  of  the  shed  teeth  are  al- 
ways visible ;  so  that  the  dental  formula,  if 
it  included  the  vacated  with  the  occupied 
sockets,  would  express  a  greater  number  of 
teeth  than  are  ever  in  place  and  use  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  smaller  species  of  boa  the 
intennaxillary  bone  is  edentulous. 

In  certain  genera  of  the  non-venomous 
serpents,  as  D^opMs,  Diptas,  and  Bucephalus, 
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in  which  the  superior  maxillary  teeth  increase 
in  size  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone, 
the  large  terminal  teeth  of  the  series  are  tra- 
versed along  their  anterior  and  convex  side 
by  a  longitudinal  groove.  In  the  Bucephalus 
capentis  the  two  or  three  posterior  max- 
illary teeth  present  this  structure,  and  are 
much  larger  than  the  anterior  teeth,  or  those 
of  the  palatine  or  premandibular  series  ;  they 
add  materially  to  the  power  of  retaining  their 
prey,  and  may  conduct  into  the  wounds 
which  they  inflict  an  acrid  saliva,  but  they 
are  not  in  connexion  with  the  duct  of  an 
express  poison  gland.  The  long  grooved 
fangs  are  either  firmly  fixed  to  the  maxillary 
bones,  or  are  slightly  moveable,  according  to 
their  period  of  growth :  they  are  concealed 
by  a  sheath  of  thick  and  soft  gum,  and  their 
points  are  directed  backwards.  The  sheath 
always  contains  loose  recumbent  grooved 
teeth,  ready  to  succeed  those  in  place. 

In  most  of  the  Colubri  each  maxillary  and 
premandibular  bone  includes  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  teeth;  they  are  less  numerous 
in  the  genera  Tortrix  and  Homalopsis,  and 
are  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  number  in  the 
poisonous  serpents,  in  the  typical  genera  of 
which  the  short  maxillary  bone  supports  only 
a  single  perforated  fang. 

In   the  poisonous  serpents  the    superior 
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Boo/of  the  mouth  of  the  Rattlesnakey  showing  the 

Series  of  palatine  Teeth. 
The  sheath  of  the  poison  fang  (11),  opened  to 
show  the  poison  fang  (12).  On  the  opposite  side 
the  sheath  (10)  is  represented  entire;  h  A,  external 
pterygoid  muscles ;  v  v,  anterior  adductor  muscle  of 
the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw. 

maxillary  bone  diminishes  in  length  with  the 
decreasing  number  of  teeth  which  it  supports. 
The  transverse  or  external   pterygoia  bone 


elongates  in  the  same  ratio,  so  as  to  retain  its 
position  as  an  abutment  against  the  shortened 
maxillary,  and  the  muscles  implanted  into 
this  external  pterygoid  style  communicate, 
through  it,  to  the  maxillary  bone  the  hinge- 
like movements  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
the  ginglymoid  articulations  connecting  that 
bone  with  the  anterior  frontal,  and  palatine 
bones.  As  the  fully-developed  poison  fiings 
are  attached  by  the  same  firm  basal  anchylo- 
sis to  shallow  maxillary  sockets,  which  forms 
the  characteristic  mode  of  attachment  of 
the  simple  or  solid  teeth,  they  necessarily 
follow  all  the  movements  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  When  the  external  ptery- 
goid is  retracted,  the  superior  maxillary 
rotates  backwards,  and  the  poison  fang  is 
concealed  in  the  lax  mucous  gum,  with  its 
point  turned  backwards.  When  the  muscles 
draw  forward  the  external  pterygoid,  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  is  pushed  forwards, 
and  the  recumbent  fang  withdrawn  from  its 
concealment  and  erected. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  poison  fang 
was  first  described  by  Fontana  as  it  exists  in 
the  viper,  and  subsequently  received  ad- 
ditional elucidation  bv  Mr.  Smith's  careful 
examination  of  the  rangs  of  the  Hydrus, 
Naja,  and  Crotalus,  and  by  Mr.  Clifl*s  illus- 
trative drawings  appended  to  Mr.  Smith's 
Paper.  A  true  idea  of  the  structure  of  a 
poison-fang  will  be  formed  by  supposing  the 
crown  of  a  simple  tooth,  as  that  of  a  Boa,  to 
be  pressed  flat,  and  its  edges  to  be  then  bent 
towards  each  other,  and  soldered  together,  so 
as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder  open  at  both 
ends. 

The  flattening  of  the  fang,  and  its  inflection 
around  the  poison-duct,  commences  imme- 
diately above  the  base,  and  the  suture  of  the 
inflected  margins  runs  along  the  anterior  and 
convex  side  of  the  recurved  fang ;  the  poison 
canal  is  thus  in  front  o£  the  pulp  cavity. 
The  basal  aperture  of  the  poison  canal  is 
oblique,  and  its  opposite  outlet  is  still  more 
so,  presenting  the  form  of  a  narrow  elliptical 
longitudinal  fissure,  terminating  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  apex  of  the  fang.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  apertures  of  the 
poison  canal  is  shown  in  the  figure  of  the 


Structure  of  the  poison-teeth  of  the  Serpent 

a,  longitudinal  section  of  poison  fang ;  b,  shows 
a  hair  Inserted  into  the  poison  canal;  c,  trans- 
verse section  of  fang. 
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fang  of  the  large  cobra  (fig.  34.),  where  a 
fine  hair  is  represented  as  passing  through 
the  poison  canal :  in  figure  (a)  the  relative 
position  oi  the  pulp  cA\\ty  (x)  to  the  poi^ton 
canal  {y)  is  shown  in  the  plan  of  a  longi^ 
tudinal  section  of  a  poison  fang. 

The  colubriform  poisonous  serpents  of  the 
land  have  comparatively  short  venom-fangs, 
but  they  are  larger  than  those  of  the  pelagic 
serpents ;  and  behind  the  venom-fangs  there 
are  likewise  some  smaller  grooved  teeth  in 
the  maxillary  bones:  there  are  three  such 
teeth  in  the  Bungarus  pama,  and  five  in  the 
Bungarus  annulatus.  In  the  Hamadryas,  or 
great  hooded  poisonous  tree-snake  of  India, 
the  venom-fang  is  relatively  as  large  as  in 
typical  poisonous  serpents,  but  three  or  four 
smaller  grooved  teeth  are  implanted  behind 
it  on  the  maxillary  bone. 

In  the  most  deadly  venom-snakes,  as  the 
yiper  {Berut\  the  puff  adder  (Vipera),  the 
asps,  or  hooded  snakes  {Naja\the  rattlesnakes 
(Croiahis),  the  cophias  and  fer-de-lance  (7Vi- 
gonocephaliu),  the  poison  fengs  acquire  their 
largest  size,  and  are  associated  only  with 
their  successors :  these  are  clustered  in  greater 
or  less  number  behind  them,  presenting  the 
same  structure,  but  of  a  size  proportionate 
to  their  degree  of  development,  and  further 
differing  in  being  loosely  imbedded  in  the 
thick  and  wide  mucous  gum,  which  likewise 
conceals  the  fixed  and  functional  fang  in  its 
ordinary  ]x>8ition  of  retraction  and  repose. 
This  fang  is  more  strongly  curved  backwards 
than  the  ordinary  teeth,  but  its  acute  and 
slender  apex  is  frequently  bent  slightly  in  the 
contrary  direction,  as  in  the  rattlesnake. 

The  poison  glands  occupy  the  sides  of  the 
posterior  half  of  the  head :  each  consists  of 
a  number  of  elongated  narrow  lobes,  extending 
from  the  main  duct  which  runs  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  gland  upwards,  and 
slightly  backwards ;  each  lobe  gives  off*  lobules 
throu^out  its  extent,  thus  presenting  a  pin- 
natifid  structure;  and  each  lobule  is  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  secerning  csdca,  which 
constitute  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  gland. 
The  whole  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
aponeurotic  capsule  (b),  of  which  the  outer- 
most and  strongest  layer  is  in  connexion  with 
the  muscles  (a),  by  whose  contraction  the 
several  caeca  and  lobes  of  the  gland  are  com- 
pressed and  emptied  of  their  secretion.  This 
is  then  conveyed  by  the  duct  to  the  basal 
aperture  of  the  poison  canal  of  the  fang.  We 
may  suppose,  that  as  the  analogous  lachrymal 
and  salivary  glands  in  other  animals  are  most 
active  during  particular  emotions,  so  the  rage 
which  stimulates  the  venom-snake  to  use  its 
deadly  weapon  must  be  accompanied  with 
an  increased  secretion  and  great  distention 
of  the  poison  glands ;  and  as  the  action  of  the 
compressing  muscles  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  blow  by  which  the  serpent  inflicts  its 
wound,  the  poison  is  at  the  same  moment 
injected  with  force  into  the  wound  from  the 
apicial  outlet  of  the  perforated  fang. 

The  duct  which  conveys  the  poison,  al« 
though  it  runs  through  the  centre  of  a  great 


part  of  the  tooth,  is,  nevertheless,  as  we  have 
seen,  really  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth,  the 
canal  in  which  it  is  lodged  and  protected  being 
formed  by  a  longitudinal  inflection  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  pulp  cavity  or  true  internal  cnnal 
of  the  tooth.  This  inflection  commences  a 
little  beyond  the  base  of  the  tooth,  where  its 
nature  is  readily  appreciated,  as  the  poison 
duct  there  rests  in  a  slight  groove  or  longi- 
tudinal indentation  on  the  convex  side  of  the 
fang :  as  it  proceeds,  it  sinks  deeper  into  the 
substance  of  the  tooth,  and  the  sides  of  the 
groove  meet  and  seem  to  coalesce,  so  that 
the  trace  of  the  inflected  fold  ceases,  in  some 
species,  to  be  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
and  the  fang  appears,  as  it  is  commonly  de- 
scribed, to  be  perforated  by  the  duct  of  the 
poison  fang. 
The  poison  canal  again  assumes  the  form 


Fig.2l\ 


PoUan  Apparatut  of  the  Viper  (  Vipera  Bern*,  after 
Brandt  and  Ilatzburg), 

a,  the  muscle  inserted  into  the  capsule  of  the 
gland ;  b,  the  aponeurotic  capsule  laid  open ;  c,  the 
poison  gland  laid  bare ;  </,  capsule  of  the  ^m  con- 
taining the  supplementary  fangs ;  e,  a  hair  passed 
Into  the  poison  duct,  and  into  the  poison  canal  of 
the  fimg ;  /,  g,  anterior  supplementary  fang. 

of  a  groove  near  the  apex  of  the  fan|,  and 
terminates  on  the  anterior  surface  m  an 
elongated  fissure. 

Development  of  the  Teeth, —  In  the  black 
alligator  of  Guiana,  the  first  fourteen  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw  are  implanted  in  distinct 
sockets;  the  remaining  posterior  teeth  are 
lodged  close  together  in  a  continuous  groove, 
in  which  the  divisions  for  sockets  are  faintly 
indicated  by  vertical  ridges,  as  in  the  jaws  of 
the  fossil  Ichthyosaurus. 

The  tooth  germ  is  developed  from  the 
membrane  covering  the  angle  between  the 
floor  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  socket.  It 
becomes  in  this  situation  completely  en- 
veloped by  its  capsule,  and  an  enamel  organ 
is  formed  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule 
before  the  young  tooth  penetrates  the  in- 
terior of  the  pulp  cavity  of  its  predecessor. 

The  matrix  of  the  young  growing  tooth 
affects,  by  its  pressure,  the  inner  wall  of  the 
socket,  and  forms  for  itself  a  shallow  recess  : 
at  the  same  time  it  attacks  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  contained  tooth  :  then,  gaining  a 
more  extensive  attachment  by  its  basis  and 
increased  size,  it  penetrates  the  large  pulp 
cavity  of  the  previously  formed  tooth,  either 
by  a  circular  or  semi-circular  perforation. 
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The  size  of  this  perforation  in  the  tooth 
and  of  the  depression  in  the  jaw,  compared 
with  that  of  the  calcified  part  of  the 
tooth  matrix,  proves  them  to  have  been, 
in  great  part,  caused  by  the  soft  matrix, 
which  must  have  produced  its  effect  by  ex- 
citing vital  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  not 
by  mere  mechanical  force.  The  resistance 
of  the  wall  of  the  pulp  cavity  having  been 
thus  overcome,  the  growing  tooth  and  its 
matrix  recede  from  the  temporary  alveolar 
depression,  and  sink  into  the  substance  of  the 
pulp  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  fully 
formed  tooth.  As  the  new  tooth  grows,  the 
pulp  of  the  old  one  is  removed :  the  old 
tooth  itself  is  next  attacked,  and  the  crown, 
being  undermined  by  the  absorption  of  the 
inner  surface  of  its  base,  may  be  broken  off 
by  a  slight  external  force,  when  the  point  of 
the  new  tooth  is  exposed. 

The  new  tooth  disembarrasses  itself  of  the 
cylindrical  base  of  its  predecessor,  with  which 
it  is  sheathed,  by  maintaining  the  excitement 
of  the  absorbent  process  so  long  as  the 
cement  of  the  old  fang  retains  any  vital  con- 
nexion with  the  periosteum  of  the  socket ; 
but  the  frail  remains  of  the  old  cylinder,  thus 
reduced,  are  sometimes  lifted  out  of  the 
socket  upon  the  crown  of  the  new  tooth, 
when  they  are  speedily  removed  by  the  action 
of  the  jaws. 

No  sooner  has  the  young  tooth  penetrated 
the  interior  of  the  old  one,  than  another  genu 
begins  to  be  developed  from  the  angle  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  young  tooth  and  the 
inner  alveolar  process,  or  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  that  in  which  its  immediate  pre- 
detCGsor  began  to  rise ;  and  the  processes  of 
succession  and  displacement  are  carried  on 
uninterruptedly,  throughout  the  long  hfe  of 
these  cold-blooded  carnivorous  reptiles 

From  the  period  of  exclusion  from  the  egg, 
the  teeth  of  the  crocodile  succeed  each  other 
in  the  vertical  direction  ;  none  are  added 
from  behind  forwards,  like  the  true  molars  in 
Mammalia.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
number  of  the  teeth  of  the  crocodile  is  as 
great  when  the  animal  first  sees  the  light,  as 
when  it  has  acquired  its  full  size  ;  and,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  their  succession,  the  cavity 
at  the  base  of  the  fully>formed  tooth  is  never 
consolidated. 

Tongue. — In  reptiles  the  tonjjue  can  scarce- 
ly be  regarded  as  an  organ  of  taste,  and  in- 
deed, seeing  how  little  their  teeth  are  adapted 
for  mastication,  and  how  very  generally  their 

Krey  is  swallowed  entire,  such  a  sense  could 
ardly  be  usefully  accorded  to  them.  The 
lingual  apparatus  is,  therefore,  variously  modi- 
fied in  different  genera,  and  converted  into  an 
instrument  of  prehension  in  some  cases,  whilst 
in  others  it  seems  to  perform  functions,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  so  obvious. 

In  the  Chelonian  reptiles  the  tongue  is  but 
little  adapted  to  appreci-^te  savours :  it  is 
covered  with  a  thick  i ug-  se  membrane,  the 
surface  of  which  in  the  turtles  is  smooth, 
but  in  some  tortoises,  as,  for  example,  in  the 


Testudo  indica,  it  is  remarkably  beset  with 
numerous    elongated    and    pointed    papills. 

Fig.2]2. 


Tongue  of  the  Chameleon  partially  extended. 

a,  slender  extensible  portion  of  the  tougue ;  6,  c, 
its  bulbous  extremity;  d,e,f,  prehensile  apparatus 
at  the  end  of  the  tougue. 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers 
this  organ,  there  exists,  in  this  order,  a  thick 
stratum  of  glandular  follicles,  whilst  others 
situated  beneath  the  tongue  pour  out  their 
secretion  through  numerous  ducts  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  frasnum  linguas.  The  body 
of  the  OS  hyoides  is  cartilaginous,  and  from 
its  extremity  a  glosso-hyal  or  lingual  bone  is 
prolonged  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 

In  those  lizards  which  feed  upon  vegetable 
substances,  the  body  of  the  tongue  is  fleshy, 
generally  bifid  at  its  extremity,  and  its  surface 
IS  papillose.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the 
Iguana,  its  apex  is  tipped  with  horn.  In 
other  genera  of  lizards,  which  feed  principally 
on  insects,  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  is 
fissured,  and  the  whole  organ  is  remarkably 
extensihlcy  forming  an  apparatus  wherewith  to 
catch  their  insect  prey. 

Perhaps  in  no  animal  is  the  tongue  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  Chameleon,  where  by  its 
extraordinary  power  of  extension,  and  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  movements,  it  is  made  to  com- 
pensate for  the  extreme  sluggishness  which 
characterises  the  muscular  system  of  that 
animal.  The  chameleon,  fixed  firmly  by 
means  of  its  bifid  feet  upon  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  and  concealed  as  much  as  nossiiile  by 
adopting  the  colours  of  the  branches  around, 
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has  no  occasion  to  move  in  search  of  insect 
prey,  but  waits  patiently  until  its  victims 
approach  sufficiently  near  to  be  within  reach 
of  its  singularly  constructed  tongue ;  which, 
although  ordinarily  concealed  within  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  is  capable  of  being 
elongated  until  it  exceeds  in  length  the  whole 
body  of  the  animal.  No  sooner  does  a  fly 
approach  within  five  or  six  inches  of  thie 
chameleon,  than  the  tongue  is  slowly  pro- 
truded for  the  length  of  about  an  inch,  so  as 
to  expose  its  thick  fleshy  extremity,  the  end 
of  which  is  divided  into  two  prominent  lips, 
and  copiously  Kibricated  with  a  thick  viscid 
secretion.  The  whole  tongue  is  then  launched 
out  with  a  rapidity  that  is  perfectly  amazing, 
to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and  a  fly 
glued  to  Its  extremity  is  brought  into  the 
creature's  mouth  so  quickly  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  the  movement. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hunter's  description  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  tongue  of  the  chameleon. 
"  The  tongue  of  the  chameleon  consists  of 
four  parts:  first,  a  long  basis;  second,  a 
pulpy  or  bulbous  part,  at  the  tip  of  the 
tongue;  third  and  fourth,  elongating  and 
contracting  parts,  which  run  almost  through 
the  whole  length. 

"  The  basis,  or  bony  apparatus  of  the  tongue, 
consists  of  an  os  hyoides  and  os  linguae, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  bird  ;  there- 
fore there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  their 
construction. 

"  The  bulbous,  or  thick  part  at  the  end  of 
the  true  tongue,  is  that  part  which  is  to 
manage  the  food  when  caught;  it  is  the 
operator  within  the  mouth,  of  which  it  is  the 
pincher  or  catcher,  from  its  being  formed  at 
the  end  into  two  opposite  points,  similar  to 
the  elephant's  snout.  This  surface  is  ru- 
gous, and  covered  with  a  gelatinous  slime. 

**  The  basis  and  true  tongue  or  tip  are  united 
by  an  elongated  and  contracting  medium, 
which  is  very  extensive.  This  length  of 
tongue,  its  extension,  and  contraction,,  are 
very  singular,  and,  if  well  understood,  roost 
probably  very  curious. 

"  The  cause  and  mode  of  the  contraction  of 
its  length  are  not  uncommon.  The  elonga- 
tion of  the  tongue  in  this  animal  is  perhaps 
like  nothing  that  we  are  acquainted  with  in 
an  animal  body. 

••  The  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  a  small 
rounded  body  which  passes  from  the  apex  of 
the  OS  linguae  (giosso^tyal)  to  the  bulbous 
parts,  and  then  through  the  centre  of  the 
bulb.  The  part  between  bone  and  bulb  con- 
sists of  two  different .  substances ;  one  a 
whitish  substance,  which  is  the  firmest,  and 
appears  to  be  capable  of  keeping  its  form: 
the  other  is  softer  and  more  transparent. 
That  part  which  pas.ses  through  the  bulb 
consists  only  of  one  substance,  and  appears 
to  be  a  sheath  for  the  reception  of  the  os- 
lingux. 

"  The  first  of  these  (i.  e.  the  whitish  firmer 
substance)  appeairs  to  be  composed  of  rings, 
or  something  similar,  placed  obliquely  in  con- 


trary directions,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  two 
spirals  crossing  one  another.  Whether  the 
other,  or  softer  substance,  has  any  direction 
of  fibres,  I  could  not  observe,  but  1  suspect  it 
is  muscular.  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture, 
and  of  its  disposition,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
thing  to  show  now  it  may  be  elongated  ;  for 
if  these  rings  are  placed  transversely,  they  may 
be  brought  so  near  to  one  another  as  to 
shorten  the  whole  very  considerably  ;  and  if 
they  allow  of  being  placed  almost  longitudi- 
nally, they  must  oi  course  lengthen  it  very 
considerably ;  and  this  position  can  be  easily 
produced  by  muscles,  which  1  take  the  pulpy 
substance  to  be. 

**  The  contraction  of  the  tongue  is  owing  to 
a  degree  of  elasticity,  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  in  the  cellular  membrane,  acting  as  an 
assistant  to  the  muscular.  The  muscular 
contraction  is  owing  to  two  muscles,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  tongue  :  each  aribes  from  the 
OS  hyoides,  on  the  inside  of  the  os  linguae, 
and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  tongue  to  its 
bulbous  part ;  bat  before  it  gets  to  the  bul- 
boiLs  part,  it  spreads  itself  all  round. 

*'ln  the  centre  of  each  of  these  two  muscles 
passes  a  considerable  nerve  to  the  bulbous 
part,  and  also  two  arteries.  When  the  two 
muscles  act,  they  draw  the  tongue  back  upon 
the  OS-linguae,  which,  as  it  were,  (/asses 
through  the  middle  elongator,  then  through 
the  centre  of  the  bulb,  till  the  whole  tongue  is 
retracted.  Although  this  middle  body  is 
drawn  upon  the  os-linguae,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  hollow,  like  a  pipe;  it  rather 
appears  to  be  filled  with  a  very  ductile  cellu- 
lar membrane,  as  in  every  part  of  the  elonga- 
ting division  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  great  difference  in  the  situation  of  parts 
with  respect  to  one  another.*' 

In  the  Crocodiles,  the  structure  of  the 
tongue  is  equally  remarkable,  but  of  a  verj*  dif- 
ferent character.  In  these  reptiles  the  tongue 
has  no  projecting  or  moveable  extremity, 
being  attached  by  its  whole  circumference  to 
the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,,  insomuch  that  it 
was  described  by  Aristotle  as  being  entirely 
deficient.  Its  whole  surface  is  covered  over 
with  a  thick  coriaceous  skin,  upon  which  may 
be  seen  the  openings  of  innumerable  glandular 
follicles  situated  beneath  it.  At  the  posterior 
part  of  the  organ,  close  to  the  opening  of  the 
fauces,  the  broad  anterior  part  of  the  hyoid 
cartilage  supports  a  broad  fold  of  the  skin 
thdt  covers  the  tongue,  which  can  be  applied 
like  a  valve  against  a  corresponding  fold  of 
the  palatal  membrane  that  descends  from  the 
roof  the  mouth,  so  that  the  two,  when  ap- 
proximated, form  a  valve  that  completely  closes 
the  communication  between  the  mouth  and 
the  posterior  fauces.  By  this  arrangement 
the  crocodile  is  enabled  to  keep  its  mouth 
open  under  water  without  danger  of  suffo- 
cation from  that  fluid  getting  into  its  trachea, 
whilst  by  means  of  its  long  tubular  nostrils, 
which  open  at  the  very  apex  of  its  snout,  and 
are  continued^backwards  to  behind  the  valvular 
apparatus  above  described^  it  is  enabled  to 
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breath  with  facility  whilst  only  the  tip  of  its 
-F%.213. 
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Throat,  (Eaophagus,  and  Stomach  of  the  Crocodile. 

Oy  nostrilB ;  6,  postorbiial  plate  ;  c,  tongue ;  dj 
valves  of  the  fauces;  e,  ocaophagus;  f  muflcular 
portion  of  stomach;  t,  central  tendons  of  ditto; 
ff — k,  commencement  of  duodenum. 

nose  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  (Jig. 
213.)  ^-^^ 

Digestive  St/sfevi,  —  The  cesophagus  of  rep- 
tiles IS  never  dilated  into  a  crop,  as  in  birds  ; 
it  either  preserves  nearly  the  same  diameter 
throughout  its  entire  length,  or,  if  its  capacity 


varies,  it  is  insensible,  and  not  by  any  sudden 
dilatation.  But  its  diameter  is  generally 
much  greater  relative  to  the  stomach,  than  in 
Mammalia  or  birds.  In  the  Ophidians  it  is 
even  more  capacious  than  the  stomach,  at 
least  when  the  latter  is  not  distended  with 
food :  this  happens  because  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  are  more  muscular  than  those  of 
the  oesophagus,  and,  consequently,  contract 
more  forcibly.  When  the  oesophagus  gra- 
dually dilates  as  it  approaches  the  stomach,  it 
often  becomes  difficult  to  say  where  one  termi- 
nates and  the  other  begins,  and,  consequently, 
to  assign  the  situation  of  the  cardia.  The 
stomach  is  generally  without  any  cul-de-sac, 
and  its  form  much  elongated.  Most  reptiles 
living  upon  prey  have  the  digestive  apparatus, 
and  more  particularly  the  stomach,  of  carni- 
vorous animals.  The  latter  viscus  is  always 
single,  never  multiple ;  its  cavity  being  simple, 
never  complicated.  Even  in  those  reptiles 
that  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  the  same 
plan  of  organization  is  retained,  very  slightly 
modified  by  such  opposite  habits. 

The  oesophagus  of  some  Chdonian  reptiles 

1^.214. 


Homy  Procetsee  in  CEtophaguM  of  Turtle, 

presents  internally  its  whole  inner  surface 
crowded  with  long,  hard,  conical  papillsp 
(^g.  214.),  the  points  of  which  are  directed 
backwards  towards  the  stomach,  and  doubt- 
less serve  to  prevent  the  return  of  substances 
swallowed  towards  the  mouth.  The  muscular 
coat  is  generally  very  strong. 

The  stomach  is  generally  of  an  elongated 
form  and  cylindrical  shape ;  its  longest  por- 
tion is  directed  backwards ;  it  then  suddenly 
bends  at  an  angle,  and  runs  forwards.  The 
second  portion,  which  terminates  at  the  py- 
lorus, is  always  shorter  than  the  first;  its 
muscular  coat  is  thicker  than  in  the  cardiac 
portion,  and  its  lining  membrane  here  forms 
longitudinal  folds,  which  are  more  numerous 
and  distinct.  The  pylorus  is  indicated  by  a 
circular  elevated  ring,  which  is  sometimes 
very  thick,  or  else  bv  a  fold. 

Generally  the  walls  of  the  stomach  in  the 
Chelonian  reptiles  are  thick,  partly  owing  to 
the  strength  of  the  muscular  tunic,  partly  to  the 
thickness  of  the  mucous  and  cellular  coats,  the 
latter  being  penetrated  by  numerous  crypts. 
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The    stomach  is  closely  connected   with 
the  liver,  and  in  some  species,  as,  for  ex- 

Fig.2]5. 


Draco  volans, 

a,  ventricle  of  the  heart;  h,  the  right  auricle;  e, 
the  left  auricle;  dd^  carotid  arteries;  ee,  the  vena 
jugularifl ;  /  Z",  tJie  subclavian  artery ;  g,  the  trachea ; 
A,  the  right  lung ;  t,  the  left  lung ;  k,  the  liver ;  /  4 
the  lower  venous  sinus,  which  commences  from  the 
liver  and  extends  to  the  right  venous  sinus ;  m,  the 
biliary  duct;  o,  the  stomach;  p,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  small  intestine;  qqq,  the  windings  of 
the  small  intestine ;  r,  the  commencement  of  the 
large  intestine;  «,  its  attenuated  region;  tt,  the 
kidneys;  «,  the  cloaca;   v,  the  bladder;  w,  the 


ample,  in  Emyt  concina,  absolutely  imbedded 
in  Its  substance. 

The  diameter  of  the  small  intestine  in  the 
Chelonians  gradually  diminishes  froiil  the  py- 
lorus to  its  termination  in  the  large  intestme, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  much  larger,  and  its 
extremities  much  thicker.  The  parietes  of 
the  whole  intestinal  canal  are  indeed  thicker 
than  in  most  other  reptiles.  The  calibre  of 
the  intestine  is  uniform  thtoughout,  and  its 
lining  membrane  presents  folds  of  variable 
breadths  in  different  species,  which  are  gene- 
rally united  together  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
net-work  at  the  commencement  of  the  small 
intestine,  but  subsequently  these  become 
lon^tudinal  and  parallel.  In  the  large  in- 
testines these  folds  become  less  regular  in 
their  arrangement. 

It  may  be  added  to  the  above  general  de- 
scription,  that  the   alimentary  canal  of  the 


reptiles  belonging  to  this  order  presents  differ- 
ences in  each  genus,  and  even  in  some  species 
of  the  same  genus,  which  are  in  relation  with 
corresponding  differences  in  the  nature  of 
their  food.  The  tortoises  and  the  turtles, 
which  Uve  principally  upon  herbs  or  fuel, 
have  the  intestinal  canal  long ;  the  large  in- 
testine longer  than  the  small ;  the  latter  being 
inserted  into  the  former  laterally,  so  as  to 
leave  a  small  cascum  behind  the  point  of 
entrance. 

In  the  different  species  of  Emydes,  which 
are  more  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  and  in 
the  Trionyx,  the  alimentary  canal  is  shorter  — 
at  least  the  large  intestine,  which  is  not 
longer  than  the  small;  and  the  latter  is 
continuous  with  the  large  intestine,  without 
there  being  any  insertion  of  one  into  the 
other. 

The  CrocodilidoB  differ  from  all  other  saurian 
reptiles  in  the  form  of  their  oesophagus  and 
stomach. 

The  oesophagus  is  a  narrow  canal,  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  stomach  on  account 
of  the  globular  form  of  the  latter,  and  also  by 
the  different  structure  of  mucous  and  cellular 
coats,  the  former  of  which  \a  plicated  and 
villous  in  the  oesophagus,  while  the  latter  is 
very  thin,  and  hardly  perceptible. 

The  stomach  is  a  great  rounded  globular 
cul<-de-sac  (/SJg.  2 1 3.), into  which  the  oesophagus 
opens,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  pylorus. 

Close  to  this  insertion  there  is,  inferiorly,  a 
small  cul-de-sac  (g),  the  cavity  of  which  is  se- 
parated from  the  larger  cul-de-sac  by  a  narrow 
passage,  and  which  opens  into  the  intestine 
by  a  constricted  orifice.  Necessarily,  ali- 
mentary substances  must  pass  through  this 
channel  into  the  pyloric  cul-de-sac,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  stomach.  This  structure 
evidently  corresponds  to  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  stomach  in  ophidian  reptiles,  to  be 
described  hereafter. 

Generally,  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  are 
very  strong;  the  mucous  lining  is  smooth, 
thick,  and  very  glandular,  fornimg  here  and 
there  broad  folds,  which  run  in  a  serpentine 
manner,  like  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 
The  cellular  tunic,  which  was  not  very  dis- 
tinct in  the  oesophagus,  becomes  so  in  the 
stomach,  whilst  the  muscular  coat  almost 
equab  in  thickness  that  of  the  cellular  and 
mucous  tunics  combined :  it  is  principally 
composed  of  fasciculi,  which  radiate  from  the 
centre  towards  the  circumference,  arising 
from  an  aponeurotic  disc,  which  exists  on 
both  the  abdominal  and  dorsal  aspects  of  the 
organ.  This  stomach  very  nearly  resembles 
the  gizzard  of  a  bird  ;  and  the  resemblance 
becomes  more  striking  if  it  be  compared  with 
the  gizzard  of  a  heron,  the  walls  of  which 
are  thin,  and  which  also  opens  into  a  little 
appendage. 

The  small  intestine  in  the  Nilotic  crocodile 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  portions :  the 
first  of  these  is  wide,  with  thin  walls,  and  is 
bent  four  times  upon  itself,  so  as  to  make 
four  permanent  folds  :  this  portion  is  equal 
in  length  to  about  four-tenths  of  the  whole 
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length  of  the  intestine,  and  corresponds  to 
the  duodenum  of  birds.  The  other  part  is  of 
smaller  diameter,  and  has  thicker  walls,  en- 
closing between  the  mucous  and  muscular 
tunics  a  layer  of  glandular  substance,  re- 
sembling a  greyish,  semitransparent  pulp. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  intestine  which 
covers  this  glandular  layer  is  disposed  in 
longitudinal  zig-zags,  connected  together  by 
little  folds  that  pass  from  one  to  another, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  fine  net-work.  These 
zig-zags  are  replaced  by  delicate  yillosities  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  where 
the  glandular  layer  is  not  perceptible ;  and 
towards  its  termination  in  the  large  intestine, 
they  become  reduced  to  undulating  folds, 
rarely  joined  together  by  transverse  plies. 
In  the  larger  intestine  itself,  they  are  con- 
verted into  irregular  projections,  which  form 
a  sort  of  villous  surface. 

In  the  other  families  of  saurian  reptiles, 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  stomach  may 
be  referred  to  the  common  type  which  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  Chelonians.  The 
oesophagus  is  wide,  with  very  extensive  walls, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  longitudinal  folds  of  its 
lining  membrane;  it  is  generally  of  the  same 
diameter  with  the  stomach,  which  latter 
forms  a  cylindrical  or  conical  bowel,  directed 
from  before  backwards,  and  generally  bent 
a  little  towards  the  right  near  its  termination, 
so  that  we  may  distinguish  a  pyloric  portion 
extendinf;  from  the  bend  to  the  pylorus,  the 
length  of  which  is  very  variable,  and  which  is 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  stomach 
by  the  greater  thickness  of  its  coat.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  duodenum  there  is  a  promi- 
nent muscular  ring,  serving  the  office  of  a 
pyloric  valve. 

The  great  curvature,  which  is  generally  more 
dilated,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  prolonged 
into  a  small  cul-de-sac  (Monitor  of  the  Nile). 

The  small  intestine  of  the  LacerfuUe  is  short 
and  sometimes  very  capacious  in  the  first  half 
of  its  extent ;  the  other  half  presents  ligamen- 
tous bands,  which  produce  puckerings  and 
constrictions  corresponding  internally  with 
transverse  ridges  that  intersect  the  oblique 
folds  of  the  lining  membrane.  This  latter  in 
the  large  intestine  fornra  transverse  valves, 
dividing  its  cavity  into  numerous  pouches. 

The  Iguanas,  which  live  entirely  upon 
fruits,  grains,  and  leaves,  have  no  caecum, 
properly  so  called,  indicative  of  this  regimen  ; 
but  their  large  intestine  is  prodigiously  de^ 
veloped,  and  its  cavity  extended  by  numerous 
internal  folds  of  the  lining  membrane. 

In  the  Ophidian  reptiles,  the  oesophagus 
and  stomach  form  a  continuous  canal  of  va- 
riable length,  in  which  it  is  generally  difficult 
to  say  where  the  one  terminates  and  the  other 
begins  ;  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  are  thin,  and  the 
longitudinal  folds  of  its  lining  membrane  small 
and  few  in  number,  whilst  the  commencement 
of  the  stomach  is  indicated  externally  by  a 
strengthening  of  the  muscular  fasciculi^  and 
intemHily  by  thicker  and  more  numerous 
longitudmal  plicae  of  the  lining  tunic,  which 


are  often  undulating,  and  here  and  there  ir- 
regular.   These  folds  are  only  visible  when 
Fig.  216. 


Alimentary  canal  of  Draco  rtrtrftf. 
a,  tongue ;  6,  lanoix ;  c,  opening  leading  into  the 
guttural  sac ;  d,  laryngeal  sac,  e,  oesophagus ;  /, 
stomach ;  g,  g,  small  intestine ;  A,  c«cal  appendage 
to  the  commencement  of  the  colon ;  i,  colon ;  A,  the 
cloaca. 

the  stomach  is  empty.  Sometimes  the  cardiac 
commencement  of  the  stomach  is  indicated 
by  a  kind  of  cul-de-sac. 

The  stomnch  of  serpents  is  remarkably  short 
in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  animal  and 
the  extent  of  the  oesophagus;  its  situation 
also  is  very  far  back,  so  that  the  prey  which 
the  animal  swallows  will  be  lodged  partly  in 
the  oesophagus  and  partly  in  the  stomachal 
cavity.  The  latter  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  Cuvier  calls  the 
**sack"  and  the  other  the  pyloric  portion. 
The  "  sack  "  has  a  very  different  appearance 
when  empty  to  that  which  it  presents  when 
distended  with  prey:  in  the  first  case,  its 
walls  appear  thick  and  muscular,  whereas  in 
the  second  they  are  very  thin  and  extensible. 

Before  terminating  in  the  intestine,  the 
stomach  becomes  considerably  diminished  in 
its  diameter,  and  is  converted  into  a  narrow 
channel  of  variable  length  in  different  genera 
and  even  in  different  species,  which  is  but 
little  susceptible  of  dilation,  and  into  which 
the  food  only  passes  after  being  digested  in 
the  first  portion.  This  second  division  of 
the  stomach  may  be  continuous  with  the 
axis  of  the  former ;  at  other  times  it  seems  to 
be  given  off"  from  one  side.  It  may  be  more 
or  less  bent  upon  itself,  or  even  form  several 
curvatures  in  different  directions,  or  pass 
straight  into  the  intestine.    When  the  stomach 
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IS  empty,  the  pyloric  portion  may  be  distin- 
^ished  from  the  "  stick  "  by  the  thinness  of 
Its  walls  and  the  absence  of  longitudinal  folds 
in  its  mucous  membrane,  which  latter  be- 
come gradually  obliterated  as  they  approach 
the  pylorus.  At  its  termination,  this  portion 
of  the  stomach  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  commencement  of  the  intestine, 
which  it  resembles  both  in  the  transparency 
of  its  coats  and ,  in  its  uniform  diameter  ; 
generally,  however,  the  walls  of  the  intestine 
are  thinner  and  more  transparent  than  that 
of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and 
its  diameter  sensibly  increased.  Internally, 
there  is  a  very  perceptible  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  two,  which,  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach,  is  arranged  m  small  longitudinal 
rugae,  but  in  the  duodenum  has  a  shaggy  or 
viiTous  appearance.  Generally  there  is  a  valve 
or  circular  fold  separating  the  stomach  from 
the  intestine,  but  this  is  sometimes  only  re- 
presented by  a  prominent  ring  formed  by  the 
mucous  ancf  cellular  coats,  and  occasionally  is 
altogether  wanting. 

It  is  in  that  part  of  the  stomach  which 
Cuvier  calls  the  "  s<ick  '*  that  the  digestion  of 
food  is  accomplished.  The  pyloric  portion 
forms  a  first  obstacle  to  stop  the  prey,  which 
descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomachal 
"  sack,"  where  the  digestive  process  is  most 
rapidly  carried  on,  for  it  is  here  that  the  dis- 
solution of  the  animal  swallowed  always  com- 
mences. In  proportion  as  this  dissolution  goes 
on,  the  pyloric  canal,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
always  very  small,  allows  the  digested  portions 
of  food  to  pass  successively  into  the  intestine. 

The  intestinal  canal  in  the  common  or  ring- 
snake  runs  in  an  undulating  manner  from  the 
pylorus  to  the  rectum,  preserving  pretty  nearly 
ihe  same  diameter  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, except  that  it  dilates  a  little  to  form  the 
colon.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  forms  broad  longitudinal  laminae, 
folded  like  a  shirt-sleeve.  In  the  large  intes- 
tine, which  runs  straight  to  the  cloaca,  the 
folds  are  thick  and  irregular. 

In  the  true  serpents  the  arrangement  is 
different :  the  first  portion  of  the  intestine 
forms  numerous  loops,  more  or  less  closely 
bent  upon  each  other,  and  retained  in  position 
by  bands  of  peritoneum  passing  between 
them.  The  wnole  is  enveloped  in  a  long 
cylindrical  cell  formed  by  the  peritoneum. 

This  disposition  of  a  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  the  true  serpents,  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  vertebrate  animals;  it  seems 
to  be  rendered  necessary  by  their  manner  of 
progressing  upon  their  belly,  which,  without 
this  precaution,  might  injure  their  intestines  : 
it  must,  however,  render  slower  the  peri- 
staltic movements,  and  thus  contribute  to 
pro<luce  the  extreme  lentor  of  all  their  di- 
gestive functions.  This  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  in  water  serpents  (/!fy(/rM*, 
Plalurus,  Chertydrui)  the  intestine  is  a  con- 
tinuous cavity,  and  not  divided  into  several 
loops,  their  movement  in  the  water  not  re- 
quiring such  arrangement. 


In  the  Ophidian  reptiles  we  may  always 
distinguish  a  large  and  a  small  intestme  ;  the 


Viscera  of  tlie  Rattlemiake. 
a,  the  trachea ;  b,  the  right  lung ;  c,  bladder-like 
termination  of  ditto  \  djCyf  the  oesophagus ;  ^,  the 
stomach ;  K,  commencement  of  the  mtestine,  1 ;  4 
the  heart ;  m,  large  arterial  trunks ;  n,  n,  anterior 
and  posterior  venaB-cavie ;  o,  the  liver ;  />,  the  gall- 
bladder, situated  at  some  distance  from  the  liver. 

latter  generally  terminates  end  to  end  in  the 
fonner,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  anything  like 
a  cul-de-sac  or  csecum  at  the  place  of 
their  union.  The  small  intestine  preserves 
nearly  the  same  diameter  throughout.  The 
large  intestine,  which  is  shorter,  is  genendly 
divided  into  two  or  sometimes  three  com- 
partments by  one  or  more  sets  of  valves, 
or  even  by  one  or  two  partitions,  through 
which  there  is  only  a  small  opening  leading 
from  one  compartment  to  another.  The  first 
compartment  is  generally  smooth,  or  only 
presents  internally  a  few  simple  folds;  whilst 
the  last  compartment,  or  the  rectum,  pro- 
perly so  called,  has  its  cavity  dividecf  by 
irregular  transverse  plicae,  or  even  by  very 
broad  valvulae  conniventes.  When  there  is 
an   intermediate  compartment,  its  sides  are 
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smooth,  or  nearly  so,  like  the  first ;  but  the 
commuDication  between  it  and  the  third  is 
always  very  narrow.  Generally  speaking, 
every  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  retard  the  passage  of  alimentary  substances, 
and  of  the  residue  of  digestion ;  or  at  least  to 
prevent  their  passage  from  being  too  much 
accelerated  by  the  act  of  creeping,  and  the 
contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ne- 
cessary for  its  performance.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  thrown 
into  longitudinal  folds  of  variable  breadth, 
and  more  or  less  thick  and  numerous,  which 
extend  throughout  its  whole  length,  but 
which  sometimes  are  connected  together  by 
transverse  bands,  so  as  to  form  cells.  Some- 
times these  folds  are  beautifully  fringed  in  the 
first  portion,  so  as  to  give  the  mucous  lining 
a  villous  appearance ;  and  they  have  been 
observed  quite  white,  with  chyle  filling  their 
lacteal  vessels. 

The  liver  of  reptiles  is  but  indistinctly  di- 
vided into  lobes,  and  frequently  is  only  irre- 
gularly notched  upon  its  free  border.  Its 
relative  size,  in  this  class  of  animals,  is  very 
considerable.  When  the  body  is  broad,  it 
occupies  a  large  proportion  of  both  the  hy- 
pochondriac regions  ;  but  when  the  body  is 
elongated,  it  is  situated  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  only,  but  extends  very  far  back 
by  the  side  of  or  beneath  the  intestines,  in 
which  position  it  is  maintained  by  folds  of 
peritoneum,  resembling  those  which  form  the 
air-cells  of  birds. 

In  the  Chehmans  the  liver  is  divided  into 
two  rounded  irregular  masses  ;  one  of  which 
fills  the  right  hypochondrium,  whilst  the 
other,  which  is  connected  with  the  smaller 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  extends  into  the 
epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions  : 
these  two  divisions  are  only  connected  to- 
gether by  two  narrow  processes,  which  bound 
a  space  through  whicn  the  principal  hepatic 
vessels  pass. 

In  the  crocodiles,  whose  digestive  organs,  in 
many  respects,  resemble  those  of  birds,  the 
liver  consists  of  two  distinct  lobes,  united  to- 
gether by  a  narrow  central  portion. 

In  the  spectacled  Cajfman  {Crocodilus  sdc- 
rops\  the  right  lobe  is  the  largest,  whilst  the 
left  IS  small  and  triangular.  These  two  lobes 
separate  anteriorly  to  receive  the  heart.  The 
gall-bladder  is  always  connected  with  the 
right  lobe,  but  b  here  quite  detached  and 
separate  from  it, — a  circumstance  which  holds 
good  likewise  in  the  Oavials ;  whilst  in  the 
Crocodile  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
right  lobe. 

Among  the  Lacertidts,  the  monitors  have 
likewise  two  lobes  to  their  liver,  which  are 
separated  by  a  deep  fissure.  In  the  safe- 
guards (Ameiva)  this  fissure  is  less  decided, 
and  the  right  portion  of  the  viscus  is  prolonged 
backwards  to  a  long,  narrow,  pointed  appen- 
dage. This  form  conducts  us  gradually  to 
the  shape  of  the  liver  most  generally  met 
with  in  other  Saurians,  in  which  the  organ 
consists  of  a  single  mass,  rarely  divided  by 
deep  fissures,  but  slightly  notched  at  its  mar- 


gin. This  mass  is  generally  of  a  triangular 
shape,  which  is  lengthened  out  in  accordance 
with  the  form  of  the  body,  sometimes  ex- 
tending backwards  quite  to  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the 
Ophidian  reptiles  the  liver  is  not  divided  into 
lobes,  but  forms  a  long  cylindrical  mass. 

The  gall-bladder  is,  in  the  Chelonian  rep- 
tiles, almost  entirely  imbedded  in  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  and  is  generally  of  very 
great  size ;  whilst  in  the  Saurian  reptiles 
It  is  generally  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fissure  which  separates  the  two  lobes.  In 
the  Ophidian  reptiles,  the  position  of  the 
gall-bladder  varies ;  in  the  genera  Anguis,  Am- 
phisboema,  and  Cecilia,  it  is  more  or  less  in- 
crusted  by  the  substance  of  the  liver;  but, 
in  the  true  serpents,  its  position  is  very 
remarkable,  for  it  is  not  only  entirely  se- 
parated from  the  liver,  but  is  removed  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  that  viscus,  and 
placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pylorus. 

In  all  reptiles  the  bile  is  conveyed  into  the 
gall-bladder  by  the  branches  of  the  hepo" 
tic  duct*,  which  open  either  into  its  fundus, 
its  neck,  or  into  the  commencement  of  the 
cystic  canal :  in  the  Chelonians,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  bile  would  seem  to 
pass  through  the  gall-bladder.  In  the  Tor- 
toises, which  have  the  gall-bladder  imbedded 
in  their  liver,  the  hepato-cystic  vessels  open 
immediately  into  its  cavity.  In  the  Emydes, 
the  hepatic  ducts  unite  to  form  a  canal,  which 
joins  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Amongst  the  Crocodiles,  the  spectacled 
caiman  has  its  bile-ducts  arranged  almost  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  birds ;  the  right  hepatic 
canal  opening  immediately  into  the  gall- 
bladder. 

In  the  other  Saurians,  and  also  in  Ophidian 
reptiles,  the  hepatic  duct  mutes  with  the 
cystic,  so  that  the  gall-bladder  is  filled  by  the 
reflux  of  the  bile;  generally,  there  is  only  one 
hepatic  duct,  but  in  other  cases  there  are 
several,  which  enter  the  cystic  duct  near  the 
neck  of  the  eall-bladder,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Trigonocephalus. 

The  pancreas  is  present  in  all  reptiles,  and 
is  generally  situated  close  to  the  point  where 
the  stomach  terminates  in  the  intestine,  to 
which  it  is  most  generally  adherent.  In  the 
Chelonians  its  shape  is  irreeularly  triangular, 
being  narrow  and  thin  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pylorus,  broad  and  bifurcated  at  its  opposite 
extremity,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  spleen 
and  to  the  larse  intestine.  In  the  Saurians  it 
is  generally  placed  close  to  the  pyloric  por- 
tion of  the  stomach,  and  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  accompanies  the  biliary 
canal ;  the  other  adheres  to  the  spleen.  These 
two  branches  unite  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
pylorus,  and  furnish  a  duct  which  opens  into 
the  intestine  along  with  that  of  the  gall-bladder, 
which  not  unfrequently  is  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  pancreas.  A  similar  dis- 
position occurs  in  all  the  Ophidian  genera. 

The  spleen  is  in  the  Reptilia  always  present, 
but  its  relations  with  the  stomach  are  by  no 
means  so  constant  as  in  birds  and  Mammalia. 
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Viscera  of  the  Female  Tortoise,  (Emye  Europcnts,^     The  Lunge  and  Lymphaiie  Vesada  have  been  removed,  to 
exhibit  the  Courae  of  the  principal  Blood  Veaeds, 

A,  arch  of  the  ri^ht  aorta ;  b,  arch  of  the  left  aorta ;  c,  the  pancreas ;  e,  trachea ;  e',  E^  right  and  left 
bronchus ;  Ft,  f',  right  and  left  subclayian  arteries ;  h,  the  clitoris,  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  cloaca, 
showing  the  deep  urethral  groove  running  along  its  dorsum ;  i,  i',  lobes  of  the  liver ;  k,  k',  the  stomach ; 
L,  common  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  right  and  left  aorta ;  m",  m',  M^  the  right  and  left  oviducts ; 
N,  the  ovarium ;  q,  termination  of  the  urethral  groove,  at  the  extremity  of  the  clitoris ;  u,  u,  super- 
numerary latend  bladders,  opening  by  wide  fissures  into  the  cloaca  on  each  side  of  the  clitoris ;  u',  urinary 
bladder ;  x,  the  spleen ;  a,  vena-cava  inferior,  opening  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ;  efjgjh,  t, 
trunks  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 


It  18  frequently  connected  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Cheloman  reptiles  (Jig.  218.  x.), 
it  is  fixed  to  the  duodenum,  not  far  from  the 
pylorus,  behind  the  opening  of  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus,  and  the  head  of  the  pan- 
creas (c).  In  the  Trionyx  it,  together  with  the 
head  of  the  pancreas,  is  inclosed  between  the 
layers  of  the  mesentery ;  and  in  the  Turtle  is 
contained  in  the  first  loop  formed  by  the  duo- 
denum, close  to  the  pylorus.  In  the  Crocodile 
of  the  Nile  it  is  attached  to  the  left  side  of 
that  portion  of  the  intestine  which  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  first  loop  ;  whilst  in  the 
Caiman  it  is  placed  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery  adhering  to  the  second  intestinal 


loop,  close  to  the  pancreas.  In  Lizards  its 
usual  position  is  at  the  side  of  the  stomach. 

The  spleen  in  Ophidian  reptiles  belonging 
to  the  genera  Anguis  and  Cecilia,  is  situated 
rather  behind  than  in  front  of  the  pancreas, 
close  to  the  commencement  of  the  intestine ; 
but  in  all  the  true  serpents  it  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  pancreas,  to  which  it  is  closely 
attached,  or  indeed  sometimes  imbedded  in 
its  substance,  receiving  from  it  numerous 
veins  of  large  size,  whirh  sometimes  appear 
to  form  a  sinus  between  the  two  organs,  wnich 
are  moreover  connected  by  fibrous  bands,  and 
bound  down  by  the  same  folds  of  peritoneum. 

The  abdommal  viscera  of  reptiles  are  re- 
tained m  situ  by  numerous  mesenteric  folds,  the 
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arrangement  of  which  varies  in  different  races. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  throughout  the 
entire  class  there  is  no  diaphragm  or  other 
septum  dividing  the  viscera  of  circulation  and 
respiration  from  those  of  digestion,  all  being 
inclosed  in  a  common  cavity,  lined  by  the 
pleuro-peritoneum,  which  gives  off  processes 
to  inclose  and  to  fix  them  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary in  their  respective  situations.  In  the  tor- 
toises, that  portion  of  the  mesentery  which 
attaches  the  small  intestines,  does  not  come 
immediately  from  the  vertebral  column,  and 
only  forms  the  mesentery  after  having  fixed 
the  transverse  colon  by  a  meso- colon.  This 
remarkable  disposition  depends  upon  the  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  the  pleuro-peritoneum, 
and  the  extent  of  the  cavities  that  it  forms  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  lungs.  The  meso-rectum 
also  is  derived  rather  from  the  lateral  re^^ions 
of  the  pelvis  than  from  its  middle.  There 
are,  besides  hepato-gastric  laminse,  which  pass 
from  the  liver  to  the  stomach,  hepato-duodenal 
laminse,  between  the  liver  and  the  duodenum ; 
transverse  gastro- colic  laminae,  which  pass 
from  the  stomach  to  the  transverse  portion  of 
the  large  intestine ;  and  duodeno-colic  layers 
connecting  the  duodenal  loop  with  the  as- 
cending colon.  On  the  right  of  the  mesorec- 
tum,  there  is  an  expansion  which  descends 
from  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  abdominal 
walls  to  join  the  proper  mesentery. 

Lastly,  the  large  intestine  commences  by  a 
loop  which  is  bound  down  by  peritoneal 
laminae. 

In  the  Saurian  reptiles,  the  mesentery  is 
well  developed,  that  portion  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  large  intestine,  as  well  as  that 
which  sustains  the  small  intestine,  coming  off 
from  the  vertebral  column.  There  is  no  trans- 
verse mesocolon. 

The  pleuro-peritoneum  of  Ophidian  reptiles 
presents  some  varieties  in  its  disposition.  In 
the  Aneuidee,  a  mesentery  is  given  off  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column  anteriorly  :  this  serves  to  suspend  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach,  furnishing  likewise  a 
mesenteric  fold  to  each  lung,  and  to  the  liver. 
After  enveloping  the  liver  it  forms  a  suspen- 
sory ligament  attached  to  the  mesial  line  of  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  abdominal  walls,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  forming  two 
bags  connected  together,  both  above  and 
below,  along  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  and 
thus  dividing  the  abdominal  cavity  into  two 
compartments  bv  a  vertical  septum,  extending 
along  its  whole  length. 

In  the  Cc'cilise  a  similar  disposition  exists. 

In  the  true  serpents  the  pleuro-peritoneum 
forms  a  cell  around  the  intestine,  which  con- 
tains Hkewise  small  omental  folds  loaded  with 
fat:  the  intestine  itself,  moreover,  is  folded 
into  numerous  festoons  connected  to  each 
other  by  fibro-cellulur  bands.  The  large 
intestine  in  serpents  has  no  connexion  with 
the  stomach,  or  with  the  commencement  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  as  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  in  other  vertebrata. 

Lymphatic  St/siem, — The  lymphatic  vessels 
in  reptiles  appear  to  be  completely  destitute  of 


valves,  except  at  the  points  where  they  ter- 
minate in  the  veins;  a  circumstance  which 
explains  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
injected  from  trunk  to  branch. 

In  the  Cheloman  reptiles  the  lymphatics  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  especiallv  those  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine,  H>rm  two  prin- 
cipal layers,  of  which  the  inner  one  constitutes 
a  very  delicate  net-work  ♦,  so  thin  as  only  to  be 
well  seen  with  a  magnifving-glass,  lying  close 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine,  interlaced 
amongst  the  blood-vessels,  but  easily  distin- 
guishable from  their  continuitv. 

The  external  layer  is  macfe  up  of  larger 
branches,  which  are  so  numerous  that  they 
touch  each  other,  and  afler  a  successful  injec- 
tion completely  cover  the  intestine :  they  all 
affect  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  have  an 
undulated  or  wavy  appearance. 

The  lymphatics  of  these  two  layers  serve 
to  form  another  net-work  placed  external  to 
the  last,  made  up  of  large  confluent  branches, 
which  convey  tne  lymph  into  the  principal 
lacteal  trunks  of  the  mesentery,  which  latter 
form  a  fourth  net-work,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  very  close  and  fine. 

In  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  oviduct,  the 
arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  is  similar  to 
the  above. 

In  the  lungs  they  form  a  superficial  layer, 
made  up  of  large  trunks  ;  and  a  deep-seated 
layer,  composed  of  very  fine  branches. 

The  external  net-work  of  the  gall-bladder 
is  made  up  of  very  small  meshes  ;  whilst  that  of 
the  spleen,  on  the  contrary,  consists  of  large 
confluent  trunks,  resembling  sinuses :  the  latter 
organ,  however,  has  likewise  a  smaller  deep- 
seated  set  of  lymphatic  vessels  which  accom- 
pany the  ramification  of  the  veins  into  its  in- 
terior. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  testicle  have  a  ramified 
or  arborescent  arrangement,  increasing  in  size 
as  they  pass  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  organ,  the  branches  forming 
numerous  anastomoses  amongst  themselves. 

The  adipose  tissue,  situated  between  the 
peritoneum  and  the  carapax,  is  full  of  lym- 
phatic vessels.  Those  of  the  peritoneum  are 
very  small  and  numerous  :  their  direction  is 
gcnerallv  from  before  backwards. 

The  liver  seems  to  possess  very  few  lym- 
phatics, and  these  Panizza  was  unable  to  in- 
ject, as  also  those  of  the  oesophagus. 

Among  the  Saurian  reptiles  the  lymphatics 
have  been  examined  in  the  Caiman,  and  in 
several  species  of  lizards.  In  the  former,  the 
cloaca,  tne  rectum,  and  the  intestinal  canal 
inclose  several  net-works  of  lymphatic  trunks, 
the  form  and  disposition  of  which  varies. 
There  is  one  upon  the  inner  surface,  and  ano- 
ther upon  the  outer  surface,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  very  close,  and  the  vessels  much 
convoluted. 

In  the  rectum,  the  lymphatics  form  two 
layers,  one  superficial,  the  other  deep-seated ; 
in  the  former  the  vessels  are  large  and  their 

*  Panizza  Sopra  il  Sistema  Linfatico  dei  Rettili, 
&c    Tavia,  1833.  in  foL  with  six  plates. 
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direction  transverse,  whilst  in  the  latter  the 
canals  are  smaller,  and  their  course  longitudi- 
nal. 

In  the  small  intestine,  likewise,  there  are 
two  layers  of  lacteal  vessels,  one  superficial 
(the  peritoneal),  and  the  other  deep-seated. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  third  stratum,  composed 
of  very  fine  lymphatics,  which  penetrate  as 
far  as  the  villi  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine.  In  the  stomach  they  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  form  a  net- 
work, the  meshes  of  which  are  scattered  and 
are  irregular ;  upon  the  heart  they  are  very 
numerous,  inclosing  rhomboidal  spaces. 

In  the  green  lizard  the  lymphatics  form  a 
beautiful  plexus  around  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum,  and  a  complicated  net-work  upon  the 
cloaca  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Panizza  was 
not  able  to  inject  the  lymphatics  of  the  limbs, 
nor  those  of  the  testicles  or  kidneys. 

In  (fphidian  reptiles,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  with  the  exception  of 
the  oesophagus,  is  covered  with  lymphatic 
vessels,  which  are  disposed  in  two  layers,  one 
deep-seated,  made  up  of  very  delicate  tubes. 


the  other  superficial,  the  vessels  of  which  are 
larger. 

The  kidneys  also  are  very  rich  in  lym- 
phatics. 

The  central  parts  of  the  lymphatic  system 
of  reptiles,  corresponding  with  the  receptacu' 
lum  chylk  and  thoracic  duct  of  mammalia,  are 
extraordinarily  capacious.  They  resemble,  in 
fact,  great  serous  cavities  which  are  never 
entirely  filled  with  lymph,  but  which  establish 
a  communication  between  the  lymphatics  of 
the  viscera  and  other  organs,  and  the  veins 
situated  in  front  of  the  heart.  These  reser- 
voirs embrace  the  principal  arteries,  and  even 
the  veins  that  they  encounter  in  their  passage, 
covering  them  as  with  a  sheath  {fig.  219,  c). 
The  lymphatics  from  the  different  organs,  as 
they  run  towards  these  receptacles,  form 
plexicose  chains  or  detached  branches,  which 
are  more  or  less  knotty  in  their  calibre. 

In  the  C/te/onian  reptiles,  according  to 
Hewson,  all  the  lymphatics  derived  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  terminate  in  a  plexus 
which  surrounds  the  right  aorta,  and  from 
thence  open  into  a  reservoir  situated  further 
forward  beneath  the  left  aorta.     This  latter 


Viscera  of  the  European  Tottoite  in  situ,  teen  from  behind, 
E,  the  trachea ;  c  c,  great  central  reservoirs  of  the  lymphatic  system  surroanding  the  princi|)al  arterial 
and  venous  trunks;  ft,  subclavian  vessels  divided;  66,  AA,  tt,  trunks  of  the  large  vessels  derived  from 
the  arches  of  the  aorta;  ii,  lateral  mar^ns  of  the  liver;  zz,  the  lungs;  o  o,  the  kidnevs;  n,  external 
iliac  artery;  u  u,  lateral  supplementary  bladders ;  vv,  urinary  bladder  dilated  transversely;  H,  the  penis 
retracted  into  the  cloaca ;  r,  termination  of  the  nreihral  groove.    {After  Bojanus,) 
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gives  origin  to  two  thoracic  ducts,  or  rather 
to  several  principal  trunks,  which,  as  they 
advance,  form  two  complicated  plexuses,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  subclavian  veins  on  each 
side,  where  they  receive  the  lymphatics  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  anterior  extremities.  On 
the  right  side,  two  branches  pass  from  the 
plexus  to  open  into  the  jugular  vein,  near  its 
junction  with  the  subclavian  ;  on  the  left  side 
there  is  onlv  a  single  lymphatic  trunk,  which 
opens  into  the  jugular  near  the  same  point. 

Among  the  Saurian  reptiles  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  system  is  as  follows. 
In  the  pike  headed  Caiman,  there  is  a  sacral 
plexus  formed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  de- 
rived from  the  tail,  and  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities under  the  va*tebra,  which  represents 
the  sacrum  ;  this  plexus  is  continued  along 
the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava,  the  former  vessel 
being  in  some  places  quite  inclosed  by  it: 
this  forms  the  principal  reservoir  of  the  lym- 

{)hatic  system.  Opposite  the  third  and  fourth 
umbar  vertebras,  tois  reservoir  receives  the 
anterior  trunks  derived  from  the  lateral  pelvic 
plexuses,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kidneys  and 
of  the  loins ;  it  then  runs  forward  and  slightly 
to  the  left  side,  above  the  vena  cava,  where 
it  receives  the  lymphatics  of  the  mesenteric 
plexus. 

Arrived  opposite  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  aortae,  this  reservoir  divides  into  four 
trunks,  which  represent  the  thoracic  duct; 
these  trunks  unite  and  separate  again  several 
times  as  they  advance  forward :  at  last  they 
form  two  fasciculi  of  vessels,  which  separate 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  terminate  m  the 
corresponding  subclavian  veins,  having  first 
received  the  lymphatics  derived  from  the 
head  and  neck  and  anterior  extremities. 

In  the  green  Lixards,  the  central  reservoir 
of  the  lymphatics  commences  a  little  in  front 
of  the  anus,  by  a  cul-de-sac,  which  receives 
the  lymphatics*  of  the  hinder  extremities,  of 
the  kidneys,  and  of  tl)e  rectum ;  it  then  ad- 
vances forwards  in  the  abdomen,  becoming 
considerably  dilated,  and  collects  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  small  intestines,  and  partly 
those  of  the  stomach.  A  little  in  front  of 
the  latter  viscus  there  is  a  constriction  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  limit  between  the  reser- 
voir and  the  thoracic  duct.  The  latter  vessel 
runs  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  vertebral 
column  ;  and  afterwards  between  the  latter 
and  the  left  lung.  Arrived  at  the  heart,  it 
divides  into  two  diverging  branches,  which, 
running  outwards,  terminate  in  the  anterior 
vena  cava. 

In  the  Ophidian  reptiles  the  central 
lymphatic  reservoir  commences  in  front  of 
the  anus,  and  advances  forward  inclosed 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  be- 
tween the  intestines  and  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn ;  becoming  much  enlarged  as  it  ad- 
vances forwards,  and  ultimately  terminating  in 
a  conical  cul-de-sac,  opposite  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  stomach.  This  reservoir  receives 
the  lymphatics  from  the  tail,  from  the  penis, 
from  the  kidneys,  the  testicles,  the  intestine, 
the  stomach,  and  the  dorsal  region  of  the 


spine.  A  little  before  its  termination  in  the 
cul-de-sac  it  gives  oflT  several  branches,  which, 
united  into  a  single  trunk,  form  the  left 
thoracic  duct.  This  runs  forward  between 
the  stomach  and  liver,  and  subsequently 
between  the  liver  and  the  oesophagus,  to 
arrive  at  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  in- 
ferior or  anterior  right  thoracic  duct  com- 
mences by  a  narrow  cul-de-sac  situated  just 
behind  the  pancreas,  and  receives  the  Ivm- 
phatics  of  the  pancreatic  plexus,  as  well  as 
those  from  the  spleen  and  gall-bladder.  It 
runs  forward  above  the  vena  porta  and  the 
vena  cava;  between  the  la^'ers  of  the  epi- 
ploon it  receives  three  considerable  branches 
from  the  right  thoracic  duct,  and  most  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  stomach ;  it  then  expands 
very  considerably  to  envelope  the  stomach, 
and  becoming  again  contracted  beyond  that 
viscus,  it  runs  forward  beneath  the  lung  as  far 
as  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  vena  cava,  into  the  pericardium, 
where  it  terminates  by  a  cul-de-sac,  after  re- 
ceiving several  branches  from  the  lungs. 

Three  other  considerable  lymphatic  trunks, 
one  mesial  and  inferior,  the  two  others  lateral, 
run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  body  from 
the  head  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  conveying 
into  the  cardiac  plexus  the  lymph  from  all 
the  anterior  part  of  the  bodv. 

The  cardiac  plexus,  which  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  is  formed  bv  the 
confluence  of  all  the  lymphatic  trunks,  form- 
ing as  it  were  a  central  reservoir,  being  com- 
posed, first,  of  the  three  anterior  lymphatic 
vessels  mentioned  above;  secondly,  by  the 
left  thoracic  duct ;  and,  thirdly,  by  a  trunk 
which  combines  the  lymphatics  of  the  lung  and 
the  right  thoracic  duct. 

This  reservoir  opens  into  the  anterior  vena 
cava. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  reptiles  offers  one 
peculiarity  of  structure  which  is  very  remark- 
able. Besides  the  usual  termination  of  the 
principal  lymphatic  trunks  in  the  venae  cavae 
or  in  the  axillary,  subclavian,  or  jugular  veins, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  some  Ivmpbatic 
trunks  open  into  small  capsules  which  present 
alternate  movements  of  contraction  and  dila- 
tation, and  which  propel  the  lymph  that  they 
contain  immediately  into  small  contiguous 
veins  :  these  capsules  are  therefore  lymphatic 
hearts. 

Such  iymphatic  hearts  have  been  found 
to  exist,  both  in  the  Saurian,  Ophidian,  and 
Batrachian  orders  of  reptiles,  the  Chelonians 
only  appearing  to  be  without  them.  They 
are  generally  situated  near  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  body,  and  discharge  into  the 
venous  system  the  lymph  derived  from  the 
most  remote  parts. 

In  the  crocodile  the  lymphatic  hearts  are 
found  on  each  side  lodged  between  the  upper 
border  of  the  pelvis  and  the  transverse  process 
ot  the  first  caudal  vertebra.  They  resemble 
elongated  transparent  bladders,  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  veins  of  the  kidney. 

In  the  green  lizard  they  occupy  a  similar 
situation,  but  they  open  into  a  vesicle  that 
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empties  itself  into  the  principal  vein  of  the 
eorrespondine  hinder  extremit}^.  4 

The  lymphatic  hearts  are  in  the  snakes 
situated  just  above  the  origin  of  the  tail. 
They  communicate  with  a  branch  of  the 
caudal  vein,  and  receive  lymphatic  vessels 
from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  great 
lymphatic  reservoir. 

In  the  Pythons,  the  situation  of  the  lym- 
phatic hearts  is  external  to  the  abdominal 
cavity  in  a  special  chamber,  which  is  bounded 
anteriorly  by  the  last  rib  ;  each  heart  receives 
the  lymph  by  three  canab  that  open  into  its 
dorsal  aspect,  and  it  communicates  with  the 
caudal  veins  by  two  orifices  situated  at  its 
anterior  extremity.  Each  of  these  lymphatic 
hearts  is  composed  of  three  membranes ;  an 
external  one,  which  is  cellular  ;  a  middle  one, 
which  is  muscular,  the  muscular  fasciculi  being 
arranged  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals ;  and  an  inner  coat,  which  forms  valvular 
folds,  serving  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
venous  blood  into  the  lymphatic  system. 

These  lymphatic  hearts  are  without  peri- 
cardium, and  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
which  contains  them.  In  a  Python  Tigris  of 
seven  feet  long,  the  length  of  each  lymphatic 
heart  was  six  lines,  and  its  diameter  four  lines 
and  a  quarter. 

Venous  System. — The  veins  of  reptiles  have 
very  thin  walls,  and  exhibit  no  fibres  in  their 
structure,  except  in  the  large  trunks  of  spe- 
cies of  considerable  size.  In  the  Chelonians 
and  the  crocodiles  they  are  furnished  inter- 
nally with  a  few  valves,  but  these,  it  would 
appear,  do  not  exist  in  the  veins  of  Ophidians, 
at  least  they  can  be  injected  with  facility  in 
any  direction. 

As  in  other  Vertebrata,  the  veins  of  reptiles 
are  more  numerous  than  the  arteries,  and 
from  the  frequency  of  their  anastomoses  re- 
present rather  a  net-work  than  an  arborescent 
arrangement.  Their  circulation,  moreover, 
not  being  confined  to  a  determinate  course 
through  the  lungs,  as  in  Mammalia  and  birds, 
the  venous  system  in  the  Reptilia  is  never 
overloaded  with  blood,  as  must  be  the  case  in 
the  two  former  classes,  when  respiration  is 
suspended.  And  it  is  probably  on  this  ac- 
count that  their  veins  appear  less  capacious, 
as  compared  with  the  arteries,  than  m  those 
Vertebrata  which  possess  a  double  circulation. 
For  the  sahie  reason  thev  are  not  dilated  into 
reservoirs  as  they  are  in  Mammalia  and  diving 
birds,  or  as  in  fishes,  where  the  blood  has  but 
one  route  through  the  branchiae. 

The  Chelonians  have  two  posterior  verue 
cawB  which  traverse  the  liver  on  each  side 
and  receive  in  their  course  a  multitude  of 
small  hepatic  veins.  Immediately  after  issuing 
from  the  liver,  they  are  each  joined  by  an  an- 
terior vena  cava  of  the  corresponding  side, 
or  by  the  common  trunk  of  the  jugular  and 
subclavian,  all  of  them  opening  into  a  kind 
of  reservoir,  which  communicates  with  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  through  a  slit-like 
orifice  guarded  by  two  valves.  The  two  veins 
called  above  posterior  venae  cave  are  the 
umbilical  veins  of  Bojanus,  the  analogues  of 


the  single  abdominal  or  median  vein  of  the 
Batrachian  reptiles,  which  become  confluent 
by  winding  towards  each  other  and  assuming 
a  transverse  direction  in  the  isthmus  that 
unites  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  liver  :  it  is  into 
this  single  transverse  trunk  that  the  two 
abdominal  veins  open. 

Each  abdominal  vein  communicates  by  a 
pectoral  branch  with  an  intercostal  vein,  and 
by  this  intermedium  with  a  cervical  branch 
from  the  jugular. 

Each  al^ominal  vein  has,  moreover,  an 
anastomosis  posteriorly  with  the  inferior 
common  intercostal  ;  it  is  essentially  a  con- 
tinuation from  the  iliac  vein,  which  receives 
the  blood  from  the  femoral,  from  the  iliac  cir- 
cumflex vein,  from  the  ischiadic,  from  the 
caudal,  from  the  hypogastric,  and  from  the 
renal,  through  the  descending  trunk  of  the 
vena  azygos.  This  latter,  aft^  anastomosing 
in  front  of  the  thorax  with  a  cervical  branch 
from  the  jugular,  seems  to  convey  the  blood 
from  before  backwards,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  gradual  dilatation  of  its  calibre,  as  it  re- 
ceives the  intercostal  veins,  the  muscular 
veins  of  the  back,  and  the  branches  of  the 
vertebral  veins.  Its  trunk,  as  it  descends 
towards  the  kidney,  anastomoses  with  the 
vein  derived  from  the  generative  organs,  and 
joins  the  hypogastric  to  form  the  iliac :  here, 
then,  we  have  an  arrangement  of  the  venous 
system  which  determines  the  direction  of  the 
blood  towards  the  liver,  and  makes  the  ab- 
dominal vein  relatively  to  the  liver  what  the 
pulmonary  aitery  is  to  the  lungs.  A  vein 
derived  from  the  organs  of  generation,  which, 
as  already  stated,  anastomoses  with  the  trunk 
of  the  vena  azygos,  likewise  runs  to  the  liver, 
traversing  its  right  lobe  like  a  vena  cava,  and 
in  the  same  way  receives  many  small  hepatic 
veins  and  terminates  immediately  that  it 
issues  from  the  liver  in  the  great  smus,  com- 
mon to  the  veins  of  the  body. 

Arterial  Sysfem. — In  reptiles  there  are 
always  two  distinct  aortae  given  off*  sepa- 
rately from  the  heart,  and  a  third  artery 
destined  exclusively  to  the  lungs. 

In  the  Chetonian  order,  the  two  aortae, 
together  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  are 
united  together  for  a  little  space  ;  but  the 
former  soon  separate  to  take  the  position  and 
character,  one  of  the  right,  and  the  other  of 
the  left  posterior  aortae.  The  right  aorta 
gives  off*,  shortly  after  its  commencement,  a 
considerable  artery,  which  might  be  called 
the  anterior  aorta,  which  soon  bifurcates ;  each 
division  again  subdividing  into  two  others, 
namely,  the  common  carotid,  and  the  sub- 
clavian. 

The  subclavian  gives  off*  almost  the  same 
branches  as  in  the  mammalia ;  namely,  — 

1.  An  artery  analogous  to  the  inferior 
thyroid  of  Mammalia,  which  supplies  a  very 
vascular  cavernous  little  thyroid  body,  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  the  neck. 

2.  The  common  cervical,  which  runs  forwards 
under  the  neck  internal  to,  and  beneath  the 
carotid,  distributing  branches  to  the  muscles 
and  other  organs  of  the  throat. 
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3.  A  little  artery  appropriated  to  the  sub- 
clavian muscle. 

The  subclavian  then  bifurcates  to  form  a 
large  ascending  branch,  and  a  smaller  ex- 
ternal branch.  From  the  ascending  branch 
arise  — 

4.  The  superior  cervical  (vertebral  of 
Bojanus)  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  the 
superior  region  of  the  neck,  gives  off  some 
spinal  branches,  and  at  length  becomes  con- 
founded with  the  cervical  recurrent. 

5.  Two  small  spinal  branches  for  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

6.  An  intercostal  branch,  which  divides  to 
form  the  two  anterior  intercostals. 

7.  The  ascending  branch  of  the  subclavian 
then  turns  downwards  and  backwards  to  form 
the  analogue  of  the  internal  mammary,  which 
runs  along  the  external  margin  of  the  carapax, 
receives  in  succession  the  intercostal  arteries, 
and  ultimately  becomes  continuous  with  the 
epigastric. 

8.  The  external  branch,  which  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  subclavian,  gives  off  several 


arteries  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  and 
to  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  and  then  termi- 
nates by  becoming  the  ax'tUary  artery^  which, 
after  giving  off  twigs  to  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  becomes  in  turn  the  brachial  artery. 
This  latter  immediately  gives  off  three 
branches  analogous  to  the  circumjiex,  and 
to  the  profunda  humeii.  It  then  runs  down, 
remarkably  diminished  in  size,  to  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  where  it  divides  into  two  feeble 
trunks,  the  radial  and  the  u/nar,  the  small 
size  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  small 
dimensions  of  the  muscles  and  other  parts  of 
the  fore-arm  and  hand:  upon  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  latter  the  ulnar  artery  forms 
an  arch,  as  does  the  radial  on  its  dorsal 
surface,  and  from  these  arches  collateral 
branches  are  given  off  in  the  usual  manner  to 
supply  the  corresponding  margins  of  the 
fingers. 

Arteries  of  the  Neck  and  Head, — The  common 
carotid  runs  forward  upon  the  side  of  the 
neck,  hidden  by  the  muscles  connected  with 
the    os-hyoides,    and    in    its    course    sends 


Viscera  of  the  Female  Tortoise  (Emys  Europ(eus\ 
A',  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  a,  common  trunk  of  the  arterial  system ;  b',  right  auricle ;  b  ,  lefl  auricle ; 
a,  trunk  of  the  right  aorta ;  c,  common  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  arteries ;  d,  trunk  of  the  left  aorta ;  e,  trachea ; 
V  E",  carotid  arteries ;  1 1,  right  and  lefl  lobes  of  the  liver ;  k,  the  stomach ;  k',  commencement  of  the 
intestinal  canal ;  m  m,  terminations  of  the  right  and  lefl  oviducts ;  n,  ovarium ;  t  t,  oesophagus ;  u,  urinary 
bladder ;  u'  u",  right  and  left  supernumerary  bladders ;  x,  external  opening  of  the  cloaca ;  v,  the  rectum ; 
z,  the  lungs ;  c,  e,  j^,  A,  t,  truncated  vessels  arising  from  the  aorta. 
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branches  to  the  ossophagus  and  neighbouring 
muscles,  until  it  reaches  the  head,  to  which  it 
is  distributed  without  previously  dividing 
into  two  principal  branches,  representing  the 
two  carotids  of  mammalia. 

This  difference  doubtless  depends  upon  the 
small  size  of  the  encephalon  in  these  reptiles, 
and  it  maj  be  remarked  that  the  comparative 
amallness  of  the  internal  carotid,  which  is 
here  only  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  is  not  compensated  by  the 
size  of  the  vertebral  artery,  which  in  the 
Chelonians  does  not  exist.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance will  not  be  surprising  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  in  birds  the  vertebral  artery 
only  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  spinal  chord  ;  fur- 
nishing in  the  cranium  only  a  single  small 
branch,  which  is  entirely  expended  upon  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

As  in  birds,  the  internal  carotid  of  the 
Chelonians  supplies  all  the  parts  of  the  en- 
cephalon. 

There  is  a  posterior  communicating  branch, 
which  forms,  in  conjunction  with  its  fellow, 
a  basilar  artery  ;  which,  as  it  is  prolonged 
backwards  beneath  the  spinal  chord,  forms  an 
inferior  median  spinal  artery.  This  last 
azygos  artery  gives  off  near  its  origin  a  re- 
current branch,  which  is  the  superior  lateral 
spinal. 

The  external  carotid,  which  is  the  principal 
carotid  trunk,  resembles  in  its  distribution 
very  closely  the  external  carotid  of  mammalia ; 
it  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  after 
giving  off  the  lingual  branch  this  artery  pene- 
trates into  the  temporal  fossa  througn  the 
external  carotid  canal,  and  that  it  there 
divides  into  two  principal  branches,  one  an- 
terior, the  other  posterior  ;  the  former  is 
appropriated  exclusivelv  to  the  head,  and 
supplies  the  place  both  of  the  internal  maxillary 
and  of  the  temporal  of  mammalia. 

The  posterior  branch  of  the  carotid  repre- 
sents an  occipital  artery,  of  which  the  cervical 
branch  is  very  greatly  developed,  so  that  this 
occipital  seems  to  be  transformed  into  a  re- 
current cervical  artery,  which  runs  backwards 
over  all  the  dorsal  region  of  the  neck,  giving 
branches  to  the  muscles,  to  the  vertebrae,  and 
to  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  ultimately  anas- 
tomoses with  the  superior  ascending  cervical 
artery,  derived  from  the  subclavian.  The 
quantity  of  blood  which  is  thus  furnished  to 
the  spinal  chord  of  the  neck  by  the  recurrent 
and  ascending  cervical  arteries  is  very  re- 
markable. 

Branches  of  the  right  posterior  i^orfa.— The 
two  posterior  aortae,  in  the  first  instance,  run 
upwards  and  outwards  towards  their  respective 
sides,  and  then  turning  backwards  approach 
each  other  so  as  ultimately  to  unite  nearly 
opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  by  a  com- 
municating branch  which  the  left  aorta  fur- 
nishes to  the  right.  Before,  however,  receiving 
this  artery,  the  right  aorta  gives  off  severu 
branches  corresponding  with  the  anterior 
intercostals. 

After  receiving  the  communicating  artery, 
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the  right  aorta  runs  backwards  beneath  the 
vertebral  column  as  far  as  the  pelvis,  giving 
off  in  its  course  the  following  branches  ;  — 
1st,  five  arteries  on  each  side  analogous  to 
the  intercostals ;  2d,  the  spermatic ;  3d, 
several  renal  branches  to  the  kidneys  on  each 
side ;  4th,  several  small  lumbar  branches  ; 
5th,  a  small  artery  analogous  to  the  posterior 
mesenteric,  which  is  distributed  to  the  cloaca; 
ultimately,  the  right  posterior  aorta  terminates 
by  four  branches,  namely,  1st,  the  left;  ex- 
ternal iliac ;  2d,  the  lefl  internal  iliac ;  and  3d, 
the  common  iliac  of  the  right  side.  Between 
the  two  latter  trunks  arises  the  caudal  artery 
analogous  to  the  middle  sacral.  In  the  green 
turtle  (Chelonia  Mydas)  the  six  last  inter- 
costals are  given  off  immediately  from  the 
right  aorta :  but  in  the  Emys  europea  their 
origin  is  very  different,  the  five  last  inter- 
costals being  derived  from  a  common  anterior 
intercostal,  which  arises  from  the  ascending 
branch  of  the  subclavian.  This  vessel  runs 
along  the  spine  from  before  backwards,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  birds,  and  ultimately  termi- 
nates by  uniting  with  a  posterior  common  in- 
tercostal :  this  latter  is  a  branch  derived  from 
the  iliac  artery. 

The  divisions  of  the  internal  arteries  re- 
semble very  closely  what  is  found  in  mammalia. 
These  vessels  first  separate  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  gives  off  vessels  to  the  bladder 
and  to  the  cloaca  ;  the  other  plunges  into  the 
pelvis,  and  apparently  represents  the  ischiadic 
and  posterior  iliac  arteries :  the  external  iliac 
runs  forward  along  the  edge  of  the  pelvis, 
giving  off  the  analogue  of  the  epigastric,  from 
which  arises  the  anterior  iliac.  Leaving  the 
pelvis,  the  external  iliac  takes  the  name  of 
crural,  and  ader  giving  off  the  circumflex 
arteries,  and  the  profunda  femoris,  continues 
its  course,  in  all  respects  comparable  in  the 
remainder  of  its  distribution  to  what  is  found 
in  mammalia  and  birds. 

The  left  (Fitceral)  Aorta. — The  \eh  aorta 
furnishes  large  artenes  to  the  principal  viscera 
of  the  abdomen,  to  which  it  is  almost  entirely 
distributed.  As  soon  as  it  has  passed  the 
cardia  it  divides  into  three  branches  ;  of  these 
the  first,  which  is  the  smallest,  furnishes  a 
twig  to  the  oesophagus,  and  is  then  distributed 
to  the  stomach,  representing  the  coronary 
artery  of  mammalia. 

The  second,  which  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  trunk  from  which  it  arises,  supplies  the 
intestines,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  the  * 
liver. 

The  third  branch,  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween the  two  others,  is  the  communicating 
artery,  given  off  to  join  the  right  aorta,  and 
from  which  no  branches  are  furnished. 

In  the  Saurian  reptiles  the  distribution  of 
the  arterial  tninks  differs  but  little  from  that 
above  described. 

In  Lizards  the  two  aortae  advance  forwards 
out  of  the  thorax  ;  that  of  the  right  side  after 
dividing  into  three  branches,  that  of  the  left 
without  any  such  division.  The  left  aorta 
winds  backward  upon  the  side  of  the  neck, 
and    afterwards    runs    along    the   vertebral 
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column,  receiTing  at  the  point  where  it  b^ns 
to  take  this  direction  from  before  backwards 
the  left  branch  of  the  right  aorta,  which  forms 
a  loop  in  front  of  it.  From  the  convexity  of 
this  loop  arises  the  left  carotid.  The  two 
other  branches  of  the  right  aorta  wind  back- 
wards, and  join  together  in  a  similar  manner 
upon  the  rieht  side  of  the  neck,  forming  two 
loops  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other.  The 
right  carotid  arises  from  the  convexity  of  the 
loop.  The  subclavians  are  given  off  from  each 
aorta  a  little  before  their  union,  except  in 
crocodiles  and  the  iguana,  where  they  art 
both  derived  from  the  right  aorta.  The 
common  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  aortse,  which  takes  ptace  just  beyond  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  gives  off  in  succession 
numerous  pairs  of  intercostal  arteries.  It 
sends,  moreover,  shortly  after  its  commence- 
ment, an  artery  to  the  oesophagus,  and 
subsequently  a  small  branch  to  uie  liver; 
further  backwards  it  gives  off  an  artery 
which  soon  divides  into  two  branches :  of 
these  the  anterior  supplies  the  stomach,  the 
spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  the  duodenum; 
tne  posterior,  which  represents  the  anterior 
mesenteric,  is  appropriated  to  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  aortic  trunk  then  gives  off  in 
succession  the  lumbar,  the  spermatic,  the  pos- 
terior-mesenteric,  which  supplies  the  rectum, 
and  the  renal,  which  are  given  off  thus  late 
because  the  kidneys  are  situated  very  far  back 
in  the  abdominal  cavity :  lastly,  it  gives  ori^n 
to  the  iliacs  and  the  middle  sacral  artenes. 
The  last-mentioned  vessel  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  the  aortic  trunk, 
m>m  which  the  iliacs  seem  to  be  mere 
branches ;  a  circumstance  which  is  owing  to 
the  excessive  proportions  of  the  tail  when 
compared  with  the  extremities. 

In  the  Ophidian  reptiles,  the  absence  of 
limbs,  the  existence  commonly  of  a  single 
lung,  and  the  extremely  slender  and  elon^ted 
form  of  the  body,  concur  to  render  the  distri- 
bution of  the  arterud  trunks  very  simple 
throughout  this  order.  These  trunks,  as  in 
the  Chelonians  and  Saurians,  are  three  in 
number.  Their  first  divisions,  instead  of  being 
double  and  symmetrical,  are  reduced  to  single 
trunks.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  those  serpents  that 
possess  but  one  luns,  and  also  with  the  com- 
mon carotid,  and  the  vertebral  in  the  entire 
order. 

It  is  from  the  convexitjr  of  the  richt  aorta, 
and  very  near  its  origin,  that  the  above 
branches,  destined  to  supply  blood  to  the 
head  and  neck,  are  derived. 

The  right  aorta  then  winds  backwards, 
passes  above  the  oesophagus,  and  then  running 
obliquely  inwards  and  bfuikwards,  it  joins  the 
left  aorta'at  a  little  distance  beyond  the  apex 
of  the  heart. 

The  right  aorta  gives  off,  a  little  after  its  ori- 
gin, a  small  artery  that  supplies  a  small  round 
glandular-looking  mass  situated  in  front  of 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  subseauently  to 
another  similar  body  of  elongated  form,  situ- 
ated beneath  the  jugular  vein.     It  then  gives 


off  the  common  carotid,  which  is  single  in  all 
the  Ophidia.  A  third  artery  is  given  off  a 
little  further  on,  which  is  the  common  trunk 
of  the  vertebral  and  anterior  intercostals.  No 
other  important  artery  is  pven  off  by  the 
right  aorta,  and  when  it  joins  the  left  aorta 
its  diameter  is  very  small,  so  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  blood  that  this  vessel  receives 
from  the  heart  is  supplied  to  the  organs 
which  are  situated  in  front  of  that  viscus  :  it 
might  therefore  be  properly  named  the  carotid 
artery. 

The  carotid  artery  runs  obliquely  towards 
the  left  side,  and  advances  forward,  closely 
connected  to  the  left  jugular  vein,  between  the 
trachea  and  the  oesophagus,  and  at  length  is 
situated  beneath  the  latter.  It  gives  off  a 
great  number  of  small  branches  to  these  parts, 
and  near  the  head  divides  into  several  small 
arteries,  which  represent  both  the  external 
and  internal  carotids. 

When  the  right  aorta  approaches  the  verte- 
bral column,  it  gives  off,  as  stated  above,  a 
considerable  brandi,  which  supplies  the  place 
both  of  the  vertebral  arteries  and  the  anterior 
common  intercostals.  This  artery  advances 
beneath  the  vertebral  column,  giving  off 
branches  on  both  sides,  opposite  each  mter* 
costal  space,  both  to  the  muscles  and  to  the 
vertebrae  of  the  region  which  it  traverses,  and 
only  enters  the  vertebral  column  close  to  the 
head.  This  vertebral  and  intercostal  artery 
likewise  gives  off  recurrent  branches,  which 
furnish  intercostal  vessels  behind  its  point  of 
origin. 

The  left  aorta  runs  upwards,  backwards, 
and  to  the  left  side :  passes  beneath  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  afterwards  beneath  the  lung  until 
it  reaches  beyond  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
where  it  receives  the  right  aorta,  and  con- 
tinues its  course  backwards.  It  continually 
gives  off  branches  corresponding  to  the  inter- 
costals and  the  visceral  arteries :  those  which 
furnish  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  pul- 
monary sac  or  sacs,  are  given  off  successively 
from  the  aorta  in  its  course  backwards,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  like  caeliac  axis.  Nearly 
opposite  the  pylorus  it  gives  off  the  anterior 
mesenteric,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  intestine 
for  half  its  length,  to  which  it  constantly 
furnbhes  branches.  Further  backwards  the 
intestinal  canal  receives  in  succession  three 
other  small  branches  from  the  aorta,  which 
gives  off  as  it  runs  backwards  arterial  branches 
to  the  kidneys,  ovaries,  and  other  viscera. 
Arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  abdomen, 
it  passes  on  beneath  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail, 
in  which  it  becomes  gradually  expended. 

Organs  of  Respiration, — In  several  species 
of  iMords  the  cavity  of  the  fauces  is  much 
enlarged  by  an  expansion  of  the  skin  in  front 
of  the  larynx  (Jig.  216,  d.).  These  laryngcsal 
sacs,  as  they  are  called,  appear  to  be  recep- 
tacles for  air  rather  than  food  ;  for,  although 
not  connected  with  the  larynx,  they  are  ex- 
traordinarily distended  in  rage,  &c. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  trachea,  both 
in  the  Coluber  neUrix  and  thiringicus,  there  is 
a  small  blind  depression,  which,  as  was  first  re- 
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marked  by  Nitzsch,  may  be  considered  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  left  lung.  The  right,  and  in  this 
case  sole,  pulmonary  sac  is  placed  immediately 
below  the  spine ;  it  extends  posteriorly  as  &r  as 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  Coluber 
natrix  is  from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  and 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
broad.  Its  parietes  are  thickest  at  the  point 
where  the  nngs  of  the  trachea  cease,  where 
it  is  covered  externally  by  a  fibrous  layer, 
and  lined  internally  by  a  fine  lattice-like  net- 
workof  vessels.  More  posteriorly  the  pa- 
rietes become  gradually  thinner,  and  at  last 
are  merely  membranous,  giving  to  the  whole 
organ  still  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  swim- 
ming bladder.  In  the  slow-worm  (Anguis 
/ragiiis)  there  are  two  lungs,  nearly  as  in 
the  salamander,  though  the  left  is  still  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  right.  The  respi- 
ratory motion  here,  as  in  the  amphibia,  is 
unassisted  by  a  diaphragm,  and  is  principally 
effected  by  the  ribs  and  abdominal  muscles. 

In  Saurian  reptiles  the  respiratory  organs 
are  generally  formed  pretty  nearly  as  in 
tortoises.  The  larynx  is  tolerably  simple,* 
without  vocal  ligaments,  and  in  the  cham^ 
leon  is  fiirnish^  with  a  small  sac-shaped 
appendage:  in  most  Saurians,  e.g,  the  croco- 
dile, it  opens  by  a  longitudinal  fissure;  but 
in  the  chameleon  by  a  transverse  one.  This 
opening  is  always  unconnected,  being  placed 
far  back,  and  somewhat  covered  by  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  tongue  in  the  crocodile,  but 
in  other  species  lying  more  forwards.  Many 
of  the  species  belonging  to  this  order  have 
the  power  of  emitting  a  sound  by  the  volun- 
tary tension  of  the  rima  glottidis,  as  is  known 
to  be  particularly  the  case  in  the  Cleckos, 
where  the  tongue,  which  can  be  thrown 
back  like  that  of  the  frog,  appears  to  serve 
as  an  epiglottis.  In  the  larynx  we  already 
find,  particularly  in  the  crocodile,  a  large 
pointed  anterior  cartilaginous  lamina  as  a 
rudiment  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  tra- 
chea and  bronchi  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
tortoises,  t.  e,  composed  of  almost  completely 
circular  cartilaginous  rings.  In  the  Gecko  the 
trachea  is  particularly  wide  and  somewhat 
flattened.  The  lungs  likewise  form  double 
cellular  sacs,  extending  downwards  far  behind 
the  liver ;  whilst  in  the  crocodile,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  remain  above  the  liver,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  in  the  thorax,  resembling  very 
nearly,  both  in  their  shape  and  position,  the 
lungs  of  birds.  In  the  chameleon,  the  lungs 
are  furnished  inferiorly  with  peculiar  finger- 
shaped  appenda^.  Respiration  is  effected 
by  the  thoracic  ribs  and  their  muscles,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  diaphragm. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood. — In  Torioites 
the  heart  is  situated  immediately  above  the 
liver,  and  close  behind  the  abdominal  scutum : 
it  consists  of  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle,  the 
latter  being  divided  into  several  communicating 
cells,  and  presenting  a  broad  circular  de- 
pression, having  likewise  strong  muscular 
parietes,  and  bemg  connected  at  its  inferior 
obtuse  extremity  by  means  of  a  tendinous 
ligament  to  the  pericardium,  as  is  the  case 


in  many  fishes.    The  auricles  are  extremely 

capacious,  either  of  them  being  very  nearly  equal 

Fig.  221. 


Heart  of  the  Tortoim,    {After  Bojanui,) 
The  ventricle  opened  in  firoat,  the  left  aorta  laid 
open,  and  a  bristle  placed  in  the  pulmonary  arteiy. 

in  size  to  the  ventricle :  they  are  divided  by 
a  septum,  which,  however,  is  perforated  in 
the  Testudo  scorpioides.  The  right  receives 
the  blood  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  venas 
cav»,  whilst  the  oxygenized  blood  firom  the 

Eulmonary  veins  enters  the  left  by  a  fissure- 
ke  valvular  orifice.  The  internal  arrangement 
of  the  ventricle  varies  somewhat  in  di^trent 
instances ;  in  some,  e,  g,  the  Testudo  graeca, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  simple  cavity,  rendered 
irregular  by  the  projecting  bundles  of  fibres  of 
its  parietes ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  e.  g., 
the  T.  imbricata,  these  fibres  are  so  very 
prominent,  and  appear  to  divide  the  cavity  so 
completely  into  several  cells,  that  Mery  was 
induced  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  ventricle 
for  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  right  and  left  ventricle.  Whether 
the  cavity,  however,  be  simple  or  compU* 
cated,  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the 
heart  is  always  such,  that  the  pulmonary  blood 
enters  at  the  left  side,  b  mixed  with  the  blood 
of  the  venae  cavae  rather  towards  the  back 
part  of  the  heart,  and  then  passes  on  the 
right  side  into  the  aorta,  and  anteriorly  into 
the  pulmonary  arteries. 

The  principal  arterial  trunks  form  a  circle 
JF%.222. 


Heart  of  the  Tartoiae.   (After  Boja$tu$.) 
The  ventricle  laid  open  in  front,  the  pulmonary 
artery  slit  up,  a  bristle  placed  behind  a  columna 
camea,  which  forms  an  imperfect  septum. 

round  the  cesophagus,  which  we  must  consider 
as  a  repetition  of  the  branchial  arteries.  The 
aorta,  which  in  the  T.  imbricata  is  furnished 
with  two  semilunar  valves,  arises  double  fi'om 
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the  right  aide  of  the  heart,  a  branch  ascending 
from  the  division  to  form  the  axillary  and 
carotid  arteries ;  whilst  the  two  great  lateral 
trunks  bend  outwards  right  and  left  ;  the  left, 
after  giving  off  some  branches  to  the  intesti- 
nal canal  and  liver,  unites  on  the  vertebral 
column  with  the  right  and  larger  branch,  form- 
ing with  it  the  descending  aorta  which  sup- 
plies the  other  parts  of  the  body,  a  vascular 
circle  being  thus  produced  precisely  as  in  the 
frog.  A  second  circle,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  observations  of  Meckel  and  Munniks,  is 
formed  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  which,  like 
the  aorta,  is  furnished  with  two  semilunar 
valves,  and  immediately  after  its  origin  divides 
into  a  right  and  left  branch,  each  of  which  enters 
one  of  the  lungs ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  commu- 
nicates with  the  corresponding  branch  of  the 
aorta  by  means  of  an  arterial  canal  (ductus  Bo- 
talli),  which,  probablv,  is  permanently  pervious. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  dispositions,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  oxidation 
of  the  blood  would  be  even  less  perfect  than 
in  fishes,  where  all  the  blood  passes  through 
the  gills ;  were  it  not  that  in  the  latter  the 
respiration  is  merely  of  water,  and  that  pro- 
bably in  these  and  other  amphibia  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  pulmonary  respiration,  a  res- 
piration of  an  lujueous  kind  performed  by  the 
permanently  existing  allantois.  As  to  the 
veins,  it  is  remarkable  that  here,  according  to 
the  investigations  of  Bojanus,  the  blood  of  the 
whole  posterior  part  of  the  body,  the  abdo- 
minal coverings,  posterior  extremities,  &c. 
(with  the  exception  of  the  venous  trunk 
belonging  to  the  kidneys  and  sexual  orcans), 
is  carried  into  the  liver  by  two  trunks,  in 
order  to  circulate  pertly  in  this  organ,  and 
partlpr,  according  to  Jacobson,  by  means  of 
inferior  renal  veins  in  the  kidneys,  previous  to 
arriving  at  the  heart.  The  venous  blood 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lungs, 
is  collected  into  a  venous  receptacle  for  each, 
close  to  the  auricles,  which  it  then  enters  in 
the  manner  already  described. 

In  serpents,  the  heart  is  situated  towards 
the  middle  line  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the 
lungs,  and  above  the  liver.  Here,  also,  it  is 
furnished  with  a  left  pulmonary  auricle,  and  a 
right  systemic  one,  which  is  nearly  as  large 
again  as  the  former;  both  open  into  the 
simple  and  fleshy  oblong  ventricle,  from 
which  arises  a  double  aorta,  the  branches 
of  which  meet  again  on  the  vertebral  column. 
The  pulmonary  artery  is  single  in  those  ser- 
pents where  the  lung  is  single. 

In  lizards,  the  structure  of  the  heart  offers 
a  great  similarity  to  that  of  tortoises,  consisting 
of  two  separate  auricles,  and  a  single  ventricle, 
which,  however,  is  generally  divided  into  seve- 
ral cells.  In  several  species,  e.  g,  the  croco- 
dile, the  heart  is  attached  by  a  tendinous 
ligament  to  the  pericardium.  The  situation  of 
the  heart  is  here  again  usually  hnmediately 
above  the  liver ;  though,  according  to  Cuvier, 
in  the  iguana,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  and  quite  in  the  front  part  of  the 
thorax.      Its  auricles    are    proportionately 


smaller  than  in  tortoises,  and  separated  by  a 
thin  septum,  which  is  perforated  in  the  Xa- 
certa  apoda.  The  ventricle,  the  form  of  which 
is  tolerably  similar  to  those  of  the  human 
heart,  is  divided,  in  the  crocodile,  into  three 
anastomosing  cells,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
blood  of  the  venae  cavae  passes  from  the  right 
auricle  into  the  two  infenor  cells  on  the  right 
side,  from  which  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
left  ascending  aorta  arise;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  the  pulmonary  venous  blood  flows 
from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  superior 
cell,  which  is  more  distinct  from  the  other 
two,  and  which  gives  origin  to  the  right 
aortal,  carotid,  and  axillary  trunks :  the  latter 
vessels,  consequently,  are  not  only  filled  by 
blood  that  is  more  oxidised  than  that  of  the 
left  aorta,  but  also  contains  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  venous  blood  than  the  arteries  of  the 
tortoise,  inasmuch  as  but  little  blood  penetrates 
this  from  the  other  two  cdls. 

According  to  Mr.  N.  M.  Hentz,  the 
American  alligator  {CrocodUus  lucius)  pre- 
sents a  much  more  perfect  structure  of  the 
heart  than  any  other  of  the  reptilia,  the  two 
ventricles  not  having  any  immediate  com- 
munication. From  his  description  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  derived.  The  vena 
cava  superior  follows  the  course  of  the  r^ht 
subclavian  artery  m  its  passage  through  the 
chest,  and  descends  to  the  pericardium  to 
join  the  vena  cava  inferior  opposite  the  right 
auricle.  In  its  course  upwards,  the  inferior 
cava  runs  upon  the  right  side  of  the  spine 
until  it  reaches  a  straight  channel  in  the 
substance  and  near  the  edge  of  the  liver, 
where  it  receives  four  or  five  venae  cavae 
hepaticae.  A  vein  analogous  to  the  right 
subclavian  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
auricle  at  its  left  side.  The  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  opening  of  the  right  heart  is  fiirnished 
with  two  valves.  The  right  ventricle  opens 
into  two  arterial  tubes,  of  which  one  is  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  the  other,  at  the  left  and 
upper  part  of  the  ventricle,  is  ftimished  at  its 
base  with  two  semilunar  valves,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  left  aort&  There  is  not  any 
direct  communication  between  the  cavities  of 
the  two  ventricles.  The  left  ventricle,  which 
is  rather  smaller  than  the  right,  and  situated 
behind  and  somewhat  above  it,  has  also  two 
valves  at  the  orifice  b^  which  it  communicates 
with  the  auricle.  Like  the  right  ventricle, 
also,  it  opens  into  two  arterial  tubes,  of 
which  the  first  leads  into  the  left  aorta,  and 
is  separated  from  the  corresponding  orifice  of 
the  right  ventricle  by  a  cartilaginous  septum 
only.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this 
septum  interrupts  the  immediate  communi- 
cation between  the  cavities  of  the  two  ven- 
tricles (for  they  communicate  intermediately 
by  means  of  the  artery  from  each  opening 
into  the  left  aorta),  and  constitutes  the  most 
essential  variation  of  the  structure  of  the 
heart  in  this,  from  what  is  found  in  other 
Saurians.  This  first  branch,  arising  from 
the  left  ventricle,  is  bordered  b^  a  valve 
at  its  origin  that  nearly  closes  its  cavity. 
The  second  artery  from  the  left  heart  divides 
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shortly  after  its  origin  into  three  branches,  of 
'which  one  is  the  right  or  systemic  aorta, 
the  second  the  right  subclavian,  and  the  third 
the  common  trunk  of  the  carotid  and  left 
subclavian  arteries.  The  left  or  splanchanic 
aorta,  previous  to  dividmg  among  the  vis- 
cera, gives  off  a  large  branch  which  communi- 
cates with  the  right  descending  or  systemic 
aorta.  The  three  great  arteries,  viz.  the 
pulmonary,  and  right  and  left  aorta,  are 
closely  connected  together  immediately  after 
thdr  origin,  and  dilate  into  expansions  which 
are  collectively  larger  than  the  cavities  of  the 
heart.  In  the  common  state  of  circulation 
the  blood  passes  from  the  right  ventricle 
chiefly  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  partly, 
also,  mto  the  branch  arising  from  it,  to  enter 
into  the  left  aorta.  The  blood  of  the  left 
ventricle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  thrown  into 
the  right  aorta,  right  subclavian,  and  carotid 
arteries,  a  small  quantity  only  passing  into 
the  left  aorta.  When  the  animal  is  under 
water,  the  action  of  the  lungs  being  inter- 
rupted, and  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
them  suspended,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
contents  of  the  right  ventricle  must  pass  into 
the  branch  of  communication  with  the  left 
aorta,  and  it  is  probable  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances only  does  it  happen  that  the  blood 
sent  to  the  vanous  organs  is  an  admixture  of 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  as  in  the  Chelonia 
and  other  Sauria. 

In  the  serpent  {Python  T^ris,  Dauel.)  the 
blood  of  the  general  system  is  collected  into 
a  large  elongated  sinus,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  infenor  with  the  right  superior  cava. 
The  left  superior  cava  winds  round  the  back 
of  the  left  auricle,  receives  the  coronary  veins, 
and  terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oriBce 
which  leads  from  the  above  sinus  to  the  right 
auricle.  This  orifice  is  protected  by  two 
elonpted  semilunar  valves.  The  whole  of 
the  mner  surface  of  the  auricle,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  valves  and  the  opposite  valve 
of  the  foramen  ovale,  is  reticulated  with 
delicate  muscular  fasciculi.  The  left  auricle 
receives  the  blood  from  the  lungs  by  a  single 
pulmonary  vein,  and  has  a  similar  muscular 
structure :  there  is  no  valve  at  the  tennination 
of  the  vein  in  this  auricle.  The  blood  enters 
the  posterior  or  aortic  division  of  the  ven- 
tricle by  two  crescentic  apertures,  which  are 
each  provided  with  a  single  semilunar  valve, 
extended  from  either  side  of  the  septum  of 
the  auricle.  The  fleshy  septum,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  base  of  the  ventricle  to  the 
space  between  the  roots  of  the  pulmonary 
and  systematic  arteries  is  incomplete  at  its 
upper  and  anterior  part,  and  leaves  there  a 
free  communication  between  the  pulmonary 
and  aortic  chambers :  these  also  intercommu- 
nicate by  several  round  apertures  of  different 
sizes  near  the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  which 
serve  to  thoroughly  blend  together  the  two 
kinds  of  blood,  t^fore  they  are  expelled,  thus 
mixed,  along  the  three  arteries  which  sepa- 
rately arise  from  the  ventricles.  The  origins 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  left  aorta  are 
each  provided  with  a  pair  of  semilunar  valves. 


The  carotid  arteries  are  given  off*  from  the 
right  aorta,  which  afterwards  unites  with  the 
left  aorta  at  some  distance  below  the  heart. 
Nervous  System,  —  The  brain  of  reptiles,  in 
i?%.  223. 


Anatomy  of  the  Brain  of  Turtle,    (After  Swan,) 

a.  1,  corpus  striatum  and  a  lesser  oblong  eminence 
seen  on  opening  the  lateral  ventricle ;  on  the  Idt 
side  the  choroid  plexus  is  seen  passing  through  an 
opening  in  the  septum,  to  communicate  with  that 
of  the  right  side ;  part  of  the  striated  body  has  beooi 
removed  on  the  right  side ;  2,  thalamus  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  8,  optic  lobe  and  ventricle  continued  forward 
under  the  thalami,  forming  a  resemblance  of  the 
third  ventricle,  and  then  backwards  into  the  cere- 
bellum, and  to  the  calamus  scriptorius. 

b.  1,  cut  sur£&ce,  from  which  the  striated  body  has 
been  removed ;  it  is  the  cms  of  the  brain,  and  is 
somewhat  connected  with  the  conmiissure  of  the 
optic  nerves:  the  thalamus  on  this  side  has  been 
cut  off  at  its  connection  with  the  optic  tract.  2, 
Optic  lobe,  trom  which  more  has  been  removed  than 
in  the  preceding  figure.  3,  Cerebellum,  from  which 
more  has  been  removed  than  in  a ;  two  longitudinal 
bands  are  continued  on  from  the  base  of  the  optic 
lobes,  and  terminate  near  the  calamus  scriptorius, 
by  being  implanted  into  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  oblong  medulla :  on  each  side  of  these,  others  le8» 
distinct  may  be  observed.    4,  fourth  nerve. 

the  completeness  of  its  structure,  occupies  a 
position  mtermediate  between  that  of  birds  and 
fishes  ;  it  resembles  the  former  in  the  smooth-  , 
ness  of  its  surface  and  the  small  size  of  the 
optic  thalami,  and  the  latter  in  the  length  of 
the  olfactory  lobes,  and  their  continuity  with 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere  ;  its 
proportionate  size  relative  to  the  dimensions 
of  tne  body  is,  however,  far  inferior  to  that  of 
birds,  although  it  still  completely  fills  the 
cranial  cavity. 

The  olfactory  lobe  of  the  brain  is  hollow, 
and  its  cavity  communicates  with  the  ven- 
tricle contained  in  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 
Each  hemisphere,  as  in  birds,  consists  of  a 
central  portion,  or  corpus  striatum,  the  re- 
lative size  of  which  varies  in  different  orders, 
and  of  a  nervous  expansion  which  incloses 
the  ventricle  above  and  on  its  inner  side. 

The  optic  thalami  are  small,  and  occupy 
their  usual  position  on  each  side  of  the  third 
ventricle.  The  tubercula  quadrigemina  are 
situated  as  ordinarily  above  the  aqueduct : 
they  are  of  a  rounded  form,  and,  as  in  birds, 
contain  a  ventricular  cavity,  which  is  in  com- 
rounicdtion  with  the  third  ventricle.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  commissures  of  the 
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brain  occupy  their  usual  position,  but  there 
is  no  commissura  mollis.  The  cerebellum  is 
generally  extremely  small,  and  in  some  cases 
IS  even  reduced  to  a  simple  transverse  la- 
mella, which  does  not  entirely  cover  the 
fourth  ventricle,  formed  as  usual  by  the 
separation  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
Fig.  224. 


Cy  lateral  view  of  the  brain  of  a  turtle;  1,  optic 
tract ;  2,  cms  cerebri. 

d,  the  same :  a  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been 
removed  to  show  the  cms  cerebri  passing  upwards. 
iAfter  Swan,) 

spinal  chord.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  brain 
is  almost  smooth,  presenting  no  other  ele- 
vations than  those  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
optic  nerves  and  by  the  tuber  cinereum.  As 
there  are  no  lateral  lobes  to  the  cerebellum, 
of  course  no  traces  of  a  pons  varolii  exist. 
As  in  birds,  a  vascular  inflation,  which  seems 
to  represent  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  separates 
each  hemisphere  into  two  lobes,  into  the 
posterior  ot  which  the  lateral  ventricle  pe- 
netrates. The  pineal  and  pituitary  bodies  are 
met  with  in  all  reptiles. 

In  the  Cheloman  reptiles  the  cerebral  he- 
mispheres contain  as  usual  a  ventricle,  in 
which  may  be  perceived  a  body  analogous  to 
the  corpus  stnatum,  presenting  an  arrange- 
ment very  similar  to  what  is  observed  in 
birds,  only  it  is  much  less  voluminous,  s>  as 
to  occupy  a  small  portion  comparatively  of 
the  interior  of  the  ventricle.  Tne  crura  ce- 
rebri, when  they  reach  the  lobes  o^  the  hemi- 
spheres, do  not,  as  in  mammalia  and  in  birds, 
immediately  dilate  into  large  ganglia,  but 
curving  upwards  and  backwards,  expand  on 
each  side  into  a  tubercle,  which  is  the  corpus 
striatum.  The  optic  thalami  are  very  small, 
but  the  pineal  gland  which  lies  upon  them 
is  of  considerable  bulk. 

The  bigeminal  tubercles  are  of  a  rounded 
form,  and  instead  of  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  slight  groove,  as  in  the  mam- 
malia, a  deep  fissure  is  interposed  between 
them  which  penetrates  to  the  roof  of  the 
aqueduct,  and  contains  a  fold  derived  from 
the  pia  mater. 

The  cerebellum  is  nearly  hemispherical  in  its 
form,  consisting  o^  an  arched  layer  of  nervous 
substance  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  which 
spreads  over  a  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  remainder  of  that  cavity  is  covered  by  a 
vascular  plexus,  derived  from  the  sides  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
valve,  and  by  becoming  united  to  the  margin 


of  the  cerebellum,  completes  the  roof  oi  the 
fourth  ventricle,  which  is  large  and  prolonged 
very  far  back.  The  anterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  chord  form  a  very  distinct  projection 
into  the  floor  of  this  ventricle,  as  they  advance 
upwards  towards  the  brain.  A  similar  dispo- 
sition exists  in  the  crocodiles,  and  in  the  Siaw^ 
rian  reptiles  generally;  the  principal  differences 
being  that  the  hemispheres  are  proportional!} 
larger,  and  do  not  separate  from  each  othei 
so  as  to  display  the  opdc  thalami;  the  olfactory 
bulbs  also  are  less  closely  approximated  to 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  which  they 
are  sometimes  connected  by  the  intervention 
of  a  narrow  pedicle,  in  which,  however,  a 
canal  is  always  to  be  detected,  communicating 
between  the  ventricles  and  the  cavity  of  the 
bulb.  The  corpus  striatum  is  comparatively 
larger  than  in  the  Chelonians,  occupying  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  base  of  the 
Fig.  225. 


Brain  and  Nerves  of  Boa  Congtrictor,   {After  SwanJ) 

a,  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain ;  by  optic  lobe ;  c, 
cerebellum ;  d^  schndderian  membrane  of  the  noee ; 
1,  olfactory  nerve;  2,  optic  nerve;  3,  third  or 
common  oculo-muscular  nerve  cut  short ;  4,  fourth 
nerve  given  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the 
eye ;  5,  first  trunk  of  the  fifth ;  6,  second  trunk  of 
the  fifth ;  7,  third  trunk  of  the  fifth ;  8,  hard  portion 
of  the  seventh  nerve ;  9,  auditory  nerve ;  10,  glosso- 
pharj^geal  nerve;  11,  trunk  of  the  par  vagum; 
12,  ninth  nerve;  18,  ganglion  of  the  s^onpaUietic 
nerve,  as  in  Jig.  226 ;  14,  a  branch  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  passing  to  the  palatine  nerve,  as  in^^.  226. 
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hemisphere,  and  projecting  considerably  into 
the  lateral  ventricle.  The  furrow  which  se- 
parates the  bigeminal  bodies  is  not  so  deep 
in  the  Sauriaus  as  in  the  Chelonian  order. 
The  cerebellum  is  very  small,  being  repre- 
sented by  a  transverse  layer  of  nervous  sub- 
stance. In  the  Ophidian  reptiles  the  two 
hemispheres  form  together  a  mass  which  is 
broader  than  it  is  long  ;  the  olfactory  bulb  is 
freauently  of  very  large  size,  as,  for  example, 
in  tne  Python  (jig.  225) ;  the  corpus  striatum 
is  much  smaller  than  in  the  Saurians.  In  the 
Python  it  is  divided.  The  bigeminal  tubercles 
are  almost  globular  in  many  species,  and 
much  smaller  than  the  hemispheres  behind 
which  thev  are  situated.  In  the  Python  they 
are  remancable,  inasmuch  that  they  are  four 
in  number,  and  closely  resemble  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  of  mammalia. 


The  cerebellum  of  serpents  (J^,  225,  c.)  ia 
exceedingly  small  and  flattened ;  it  has  the 
shape  either  of  the  segment  of  a  circle  or  of 
a  tnin  quadrilateral  lamina,  which  partially 
covers  the  fourth  ventricle. 

In  reptiles,  as  in  birds,  the  medulla  spinalis 
is  permeated  by  a  canal,  which  is  lined  inter- 
nally with  grey  substance.  In  the  Saurian  and 
Ophidian  reptiles  this  canal  extends  as  far  as 
the  first  coccygeal,  but  in  the  Chelonians  it  is 
shorter. 

The  origin  of  the  nerves  derived  from  the 
encephalon  and  spinal  chord  closely  resembles 
what  is  met  with  in  the  higher  vertebrata: 
their  general  distribution  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  explanations  ap- 
pended to  the  annexed  figures,  copied  from 
Mr.  Swan's  elaborate  work  on  the  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. 


Fig.  226. 


Nerves  of  Boa  Constrictor.  (After  Swan.) 
h  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  situated 
near  to,  and  connected  with,  the  trunk  of  the  par 
vagum.  2,  a  branch  of  the  sympathetic  nerve 
passing  some  way  in  a  canal  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  and  forming  a  small  ganglion  with  a 
branch  of  the  second  trunk  of  the  fifth ;  it  sends 
filaments  to  the  membrane  covering  the  posterior 
part  of  the  mouth  and  palate,  one  of  which  com- 
municates again  with  tne  second  trunk  of  the  fifth 


before  its  termination;  the  ganglion  then  sends 
another  branch  forward  to  form  another  glanglionic 
union  with  a  branch  of  the  second  trunk  of  the  fifth, 
and  from  this  a  branch  is  sent  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  nose  to  ramify#on  the  schneiderian  mem- 
brane ;  other  branches  are  given  to  the  membrane 
covering  the  mouth  and  palate,  and  one  passes  for- 
ward and  communicates  again  with  a  branch  of  the 
second  trunk  of  the  fifth,  and  is  distributed  on  the 
membrane  covering  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth 
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and  palate.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nerres 
distributed  on  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
nose  communicate  so  many  times  with  branches  of 
the  second  trunk  of  the  fifth,  and  their  connexion  is 
00  much  greater  than  in  the  turtle;  but  in  this 
creature  the  palate  is  homy,  and  not  so  extensive 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head.  3,  pro- 
longation of  the  sympathetic  connected  with  the 
trunk  of  the  par  vagum,  but  not  directly  with  the 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic ;  it  communicates  with 
the  ninth  nerve,  then  passes  down  the  spine  and 
communicates  with  the  eleven  superior  spinal  nerves ; 
it  emerges  on  each  side  at  the  place  the  superior 
branches  of  the  vertebral  artery  enter  to  distribute 
branches  in  the  intercostal  spaces ;  it  is  continued 
downwards  in  a  very  fine  plexiform  prolongation 
with  the  vertebral  artery,  as  far  as  the  origin  from 
the  right  aorta;  it  then  branches  to  each  side  be- 
neath the  membrane  connecting  the  viscera  with 
the  ribs  and  spine,  and  communicates  with  fila- 
ments of  the  par  vagum ;  it  is  afterwards  continued 
downwards,  receiving  a  filament  from  each  spinal 
nerve ;  in  its  course  it  is  a  very  fine  nerve,  and  has 
not  any  more  ganelia  than  the  first,  and  those  com- 
municating with  the  second  trunk  of  the  fifth ;  but 
at  diflFerent  points  from  which  the  nerves  pass  to 
the  viscera,  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  delicate 
plexus :  this  plexiform  structure  varies  in  different 
parts,  and  becomes  much  greater  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  intestine,  where  it  resembles  that 
corresponding  with  the  semilunar  ganglion  in  the 
turtle ;  near  the  kidney  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
nervous  membrane  or  retina,  before  it  ii  distributed 
on  the  urinary  and  generative  organs.  Branches 
pass  from  the  plexuses  with  the  arteries  to  the  dif- 
ferent viscera.  4,  second  trunk  of  the  fifth ;  after 
communicating  with  the  sympathetic,  and  giving 
filaments  to  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  palate, 
and  nose,  it  passes  out  of  its  canal  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  terminates  in  branches  on  the  upper  lip.  5, 
third  trunk  of  the  fifth ;  it  gives  branches  to  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws,  the  greatest  portion  of  it  then 
passes  within  a  canal  in  the  lower  jaw;  it  sends 
three  branches  through  the  opening  at  the  inferior 
margin  of  this  part,  two  of  them  to  communicate 
with  the  branches  of  the  par  vagum  and  ninth,  dis- 
tributed on  the  muscles  and  parts  underneath  the 
jaw ;  the  other  to  give  filaments  to  the  membrane 
of  the  mouth  as  far  as  the  sheath  of  the  tongue : 
the  trunk  is  continued  onwards  through  the  mra-  . 
men,  near  the  chin,  to  divide  into  branches  and 
terminate  on  the  lower  lip.  6,  hard  portion  of  the 
seventh ;  it  communicates  with  the  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  then  passes  through  the  digastric 
muscle,  to  which  it  gives  a  branda;  it  communi- 
cates with  the  first  spinal  nerve,  and  terminates  on 
the  costomaxillary  muscle.    7,  glosso-pharyngeal 

Sympathetic  System. — The  sympathetic  sys- 
tem of  the  tortoise  is  so  feebly  developed  as 
to  be  detected  with  difficulty,  except  in  the 
interior  of  the  carapaic,  wliere  nervous  ganglia 
are  distinctly  recognisable  both  in  the  peri- 
toneal folds  and  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  ganglia  exactly  resemble  those  oi  birds; 
they  give  off  two  filaments  superiorly  and  two 
inferiorly :  the  latter  pass  beneath  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  vertebrae,  which  is  here 
connected  with  the  carapax.  From  the  inner 
margin  of  each  ganglion  a  splanchnic  nerve  is 
given  off,  which  runs  to  assist  in  forming  a 
plexus,  ramifications  from  which  accompany 
each  of  the  arteries  given  oflf  by  the  aorta,  and 
likewise  assist  in  forming  a  pulmonary  plexus. 
The  intercostal  ganglia  may  be  traced  as 
far  as  the  sides  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  tail. 

Bojanus  has  represented  the  sympathetic 
of  the  European  tortoise  (Emi/s  eitropcsa)  as 


nerve ;  it  passes  to  the  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic, 
8,  trunk  of  the  par  vagum ;  it  communicates  with 
the  sympathetic,  and  then  with  a  branch  that  ap- 
pears to  be  the  continuation  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
from  the  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic;  it  sends  a 
branch  to  communicate  with  the  ninth,  to  pass  to 
the  muscles,  &c,  of  the  fauces ;  and  is  then  continued 
downwards  close  to  the  trachea,  in  companv  with 
each  jugular  vein  ;  on  the  left;  side  it  also  ac- 
companies the  carotid  artery,  and  from  this  a  small 
vessel  also  ascends  with  the  right  trunk;  it  sends 
filaments  on  the  large  vessels  towards  the  heart,  and 
others  behind  each  aorta,  similar  to  the  recurrent 
nerves,  to  be  distributed  on  the  trachea  and  oeso- 
phagus ;  each  trunk,  for  a  short  space,  accompanies 
Its  corresponding  pulmonary  artery :  a  little  above 
the  liver  it  passes  in  front  of  the  superior  part  of  the 
lungs,  and  proceeds  a  short  distance,  where  it  is 
joined  by  its  fellow  to  form  a  single  nerve ;  this  is 
continued  downwards  under  a  thick  membrane  on 
the  liver,  and  appears  to  give  filaments  to  this 
viscus,  the  lungs,  and  oesophagus :  about  the  termi- 
nation of  the  liver  it  sends  a  large  branch,  which 
has  communicated  freely  with  branches  of  the  s>Tn- 
pathetic  to  the  left  surface  of  the  stomach;  this 
gives  filaments  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  lungs,  and 
terminates  on  the  stomach.  The  right  division,  or 
the  continuation  of  the  nerve  itself,  having  com- 
municated several  times  with  the  left  division  and 
filaments  from  the  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  is 
continued  a  short  way  on  the  membrane  connecting 
the  viscera,  it  passes  on  the  right  surface  of  the 
stomach,  distributing  branches  to  this  viscus,  and 
terminates  on  the  beginning  of  the  intestine,  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  pancreas.  9,  a  nerve  frx>m  the 
ganglion  of  the  S3rmpathetic ;  it  appears  to  be  the 
continuation  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  after  its 
junction  with  the  ganglion,  it  communicates  with 
the  ninth  after  its  connection  with  a  branch  of  the 
trunk  of  the  par  vagum,  and  terminates  on  the 
glottis  and  muscles  attached  to  the  anterior  point  of 
the  jaw  for  drawing  forward  the  trachea.  10,  ninth 
nerve ;  it  receives  a  branch  from  the  trunk  of  the 
par  vagum,  and  fVom  the  hard  portion  of  the 
seventh ;  after  this  has  communicated  with  the  first 
cervical  nerves,  it  gives  off  several  branches  to  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  and  one  that 
reaches  to  the  end  dT  the  tongue,  and  one  to  com- 
municate with  branches  of  the  third  trunk  of  the 
fifth,  issuing  out  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  trunk  of  the  par 
vagum,  and  the  ninth,  are  so  connected  togetner 
that  it  is  difiicidt  to  determine  precisely  to  which 
nerve  each  branch  belongs;  they  have  been  with 
great  care  apportioned  to  their  respective  nerves  in 
this  description. 


accompanying  the  carotid  artery  into  the 
cranium,  and  uniting  with  the  vidian  and  the 
facial  nerves.  On  issuing  from  the  cranium, 
he  describes  it  as  being  closely  connected 
with  the  vagus  and  with  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal nerves,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther a  superior  cervical  ganglion  exists  or  not; 
and  as  the  cervical  vertebra  are  here  devoid  of 
the  vertebral  canal,  the  nerve  is  equally  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  vagus  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  neck.  Below  the 
sixth  cervidal  vertebra  the  sympathetic  nerve 
separates  itself  from  the  sheath  of  the  vagus, 
and  becomes  connected  with  a  middle  cervical 
ganglion,  whence  issue  filaments  that  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  aorta,  the  cardiac  plexus,  and 
the  cseliac  plexus.  Between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  cervical  vertebrse  is  situated  the 
inferior  cervical  ganglion,  which  seems  to  be 
merely  an  elongated  swelling  of  the  nerve ; 
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subsequently  two  dorsal  ganglia  occur,  and 
further  down,  towards  the  middle  of  the  back, 
there  occurs  a  third  and  last  ganglion,  which 
furnishes  the  splanchnic  nerve :  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sympathetic  is  made  up  of  one 
or  two  cords,  wiiicb,  in  the  sacral  region,  give 
off*  a  great  number  of  branches,  the  divisions 
of  which  form  the  renal,  hypogastric,  and  sa- 
cral plexuses. 

According  to  Mr.  Swan,  in  the  turtle  (7Vi- 
iudo  Mydtu\  the  sympathetic  is  free  and 
distinct  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
neck,  but  it  gives  off^  filaments  of  intercom- 
munication to  the  nervus  vagus.  One  of  its 
branches  passes  along  with  the  division  of 
the  carotid  artery  into  a  canal  in  the  base  of 
the  cranium,  gives  off^  a  filament  to  the  facial, 
and  communicates  with  the  second  division  of 
the  fiflh  pair. 

Organ  of  Hearing, — In  all  reptiles  the  organ 
of  hearing  is  constructed  to  appreciate  sounds 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  differs  from 
that  of  fishes  in  several  important  ptarticulars, 
amongst  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  the 
addition  of  a  membrana  tympani  and  tym- 
panic cavity,  wherein  is  lodged  an  ossiculum 
auditus,  the  office  of  which  is  to  convey  the 
vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the 
labyrinth  contained  within  the  skull. 

In  all  reptiles  the  internal  ear  consists  of 
the  same  parts  as  that  of  fishes,  only  they  are 
comparatively  of  smaller  size  and  more  com- 
pact in  their  arrangement.  In  crocodiles  and 
lizards,  the  internal  ear  consists  of  three  semi- 
circular canals,  which  exhibit  the  usual  ar- 
rangement, each  canal  forming  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  circle,  and  presenting  internally  a 
membranous  ampulla  before  opening  into  the 
vestibule. 

Towards  the  interior  of  the  skull,  there  is 
an  organ  appended  to  the  vestibule,  which  is 
evidently  analogous  to  the  sac  met  with  in 
the  ear  of  fishes.  The  walls  of  this  sac  are 
membranous,  and  copiously  supplied  with 
bloodvessels.  It  is  found  to  contain  in  its 
interior  three  otolithes;  but  these  are  very 
small,  and  even  of  softer  texture  than  those 
of  the  chondropteriginous  fishes. 

Besides  the  above  parts,  the  internal  ear  of 
reptiles  presents  for  the  first  time  an  addi- 
tional part,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  rudimen* 
tary  cochlea.  This  is  an  appendage  to  the 
vestibule,  of  a  conical  shape,  and  slightly  bent 
towards  its  extremity ;  it  lies  inferior  to  the 
vestibule,  its  apex  being  directed  towards  the 
mesial  line  of  the  cranium.  On  opening  this 
organ,  it  is  found  to  be  divided  internally  into 
two  compartments  by  a  double  cartilaginous 
septum  :  the  two  compartments  communicate 
with  each  other  towards  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
whilst  at  then:  opposite  extremities  one  of 
them  is  found  to  open  into  the  vestibule, 
whilst  the  other  terminates  at  a  small  orifice 
closed  by  membrane,  which  communicates 
with  the  tympanic  cavity.  This  organ,  it  will 
be  perceived,  is  precisely  comparable  to  the 
rudimentary  cochlea  met  with  in  the  ear  of 
birds,  the  two  canals  representing  respectively 


the  scala  vestibuli  and  the  scala  tympani  of 
the  human  ear.  In  Crocodiles  this  cochlea  is 
of  considerable  size,  and  may  be  easily  exhi- 
bited in  very  young  individuals ;  it  is  more 
difficult  to  find  in  the  Chameleon  and  in 
Lizards,  whilst  in  Serpents  it  is  reduced  to  a 
very  rudimentary  condition.  In  Tortoises,  that 
part  of  the  ear  which  seems  to  represent  the 
rudimentary  cochlea  resembles  exactly  that 
part  of  the  ear  called  by  Cuvier  the  sac,  both 
m  its  shape,  and  from  the  drcumstance  of 
its  containing  otolithes,  and  he  is  disposed  to 
consider  this  sac  as  truly  analogous  to  the 
cochlea  of  the  human  ear ;  whilst  that  portion 
of  it  which  he  calls  the  sinus,  he  considers  as 
representing  the  vestibule. 

In  all  reptiles  the  membranous  labyrinth  is 
enclosed  in  an  osseous  sheath,  which  embraces 
it  more  or  less  closely  in  different  genera  ;  in 
the  Saurians  the  bony  Ub^  rinth  is  complete, 
but  in  Tortoises  that  portion  which  separates 
the  vestibule  from  the  cranial  cavity  is  not 
ossified,  but  remains  partially  membranous. 

The  tympanic  cavity,  which  in  reptiles  is 
for  the  first  time  interposed  between  the  ves 
tibule  and  the  exterior  of  the  body,  varies  in 
its  arrangement  in  different  genera.  In  the 
Crocodiles  this  cavity  miriit  be  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  external,  which  is  very  wide, 
and  is  closed  externally  by  the  membrana 
tympani  and  the  skin  ;  and  an  internal  portion, 
which  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  con- 
striction. It  is  in  this  latter  compartment  that 
the  two  fenestras  are  situated ;  and  it  contains, 
moreover,  some  cavities  which  are  analogous 
to  the  mastoid  cells,  but  of  much  larger  size 
than  in  mammiferous  animals.  The  position 
of  the  tympanum  in  this  reptile  is  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  cranium. 

The  tympanic  cavity  of  the  Cheloman 
reptiles  is  situated  much  more  laterally  than 
in  the  crocodile,  and  the  constriction  which 
separates  the  external  from  the  internal  portion 
is  less  remarkable.  The  internal  compart- 
ment of  the  tympanum  is  here  prolonged 
backwards  into  a  wide  rounded  cell.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  cavity,  just  opposite  the  mem- 
brana tympani,  there  is  a  narrow  canal  lead- 
ing to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  in  which  the  ossi- 
culum auditus  is  lodged.  The  Eustachian 
tul>e  is  a  canal  of  moderate  length,  which 
runs  downwards  and  slightly  backwards  to 
communicate  with  the  palate  just  behind  and 
internal  to  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw. 

In  the  generality  of  Saurian  reptiles,  the 
walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity  are  membranous 
posteriorly  and  inferiorly :  the  Eustachian 
canal  is  very  short,  and  opens  into  the  palate. 
In  many  genera  the  tympanic  bone  is  nmch 
enlarged  superiorly,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  is  made  more  extensive :  this  ar- 
rangement is  most  conspicuously  seen  in  the 
genus  Draco. 

In  Serpents  there  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
be  said  to  be  any  tympanic  cavity,  the  handle 
of  the  auditory  ossicle  being  imbedded  amongst 
the  flesh,  so  that  its  extremity  only  touches 
the  skin  close  behind  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw. 
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In  all  reptiles  there  is  but  one  ossiculum 
auditus  (the  columnella),  which  is  generally  of 
a  trumpet  shape.  Its  external  extremity  is  in 
die  Saurians  connected  to  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  by  means  of  a  cartilaginous  process ;  but 
m  tortoises  it  is  implanted  directly  into  the 
membrana  tympani,  which  has  a  cartilaginous 
texture.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  auditory 
ossicle  enlarges  into  an  oval  or  triangular 
disc  (PaHna),  which  is  applied  to  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  in  the  same  way  as  the  disc  of  the 
stapes  is  in  the  ears  of  mammalia. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  mus- 
cles implanted  into  the  auditory  ossicle  of  the 
reptilia.  In  most  reptiles  that  possess  a 
membrana  tympani,  it  is  situated  on  a  level 
with  the  general  integument.  In  the  crocodile, 
however,  something  like  an  external  meatus 
exists. 

Organ  of  Vision, — In  all  the  reptilia  the 
eye  resembles,  in  its  general  structure,  that 
of  birds  and  quadrupeds :  there  are,  however, 
certain  modifications  rendered  necessary  bv 
the  habits  of  these  animals,  many  of  which 
are  semi-aquatic  in  their  habits,  which  it  will 
be  important  to  notice. 

The  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  is  very  similar 

Fig,  227. 


a,  lacbTymal  gland  of  a  tortoise ;  6,  eye-ball  of  a 
tortoise ;  e,  circle  of  osseous  sclerotic  plates.  {After 
Bojantu,) 

in  its  composition  to  the  sclerotic  of  a  bird ; 
and  in  like  manner,  in  many  reptiles,  contains 
in  its  anterior  portion  a  circle  of  homy  plates, 
which  are  enclosed  between  its  laminae  with- 
out being  continuous  with  the  substance  of 
the  membrane,  from  which  they  are  conse- 
quently easily  detached.  These  plates  are 
generally  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  and  are 
constantly  met  with  in  tortoises,  and  also 
in  the  crocodiles,  chameleons,  and  many  other 
lizards.  In  many  genera  the  sclerotic  is  di- 
vided into  two  layers,  the  external  being 
fibrous  and  of  equal  thickness  throughout  its 
whole  extent ;  whilst  the  internal  layer  is  of 
a  cartilaginous  texture,  and  is  thicker  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  eye  than  it  is  in  front. 
This  layer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  perforated  by  numerous 
foramina  for  the  passage  of  bloodvessels. 

The  structure  of  the  cornea  presents  no- 
thing remarkable,  but  its  convexity  varies 
considerably  in  different  genera. 

The  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  exhibits  the 
usual  structure.  In  lizards  and  serpents  the 
ciliary  processes  are  scarcely  distinguishable ; 
and  m  the  Chelonians  their  existence  would 
be  doubtful  were  it  not  for  the  elegant  im- 
pression left  by  them  upon  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. In  the  crocodile,  however,  these 
processes  are  well  developed,  and  very  beauti- 
ful. 


The  iris,  to  some  extent,  resembles  that  of 
fishes,  having  frequently  the  same  metallic 
splendour.  The  sliape  of  the  pupil  varies: 
in  the  crocodile  it  is  a  vertical  slit,  like  that 
of  the  cat ;  in  the  tortoise  it  is  round,  as 
likewise  in  the  chameleon  and  the  generality 
of  lizards. 

The  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye  externally 

Fig,  228. 


Section   of  ihe   Eye-baU  of  a   Torioiae.     (After 
Bojanu*.^ 

to  the  axis  of  vision,  piercing  the  membranes 
of  the  eye,  as  in  the  mammiferous  classes  :  ar- 
rived in  the  interior  of  the  organ,  it  forms  a 
small  tubercle,  from  the  circumference  of 
which  the  retina  takes  its  origin. 

In  many  reptiles  the  falciform  ligament 
usually  met  witn  in  the  eyes  of  fishes  is  still 
perceptible ;  and  in  some  genera,  such  as  the 
lizards,  the  iguana,  and  the  monitor,  there 
is  a  cylindricm  membranous  process  covered 
with  black  pigment,  which  passes  from  the 
insertion  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  capsule  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  and  which  is  evidently 
the  representative  of  the  pecten  conunon  to 
the  eyes  of  birds. 

The  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  offer 
no  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which, 
however,  differs  in  the  convexUy  of  its  facets 
in  different  genera. 

Appendages  to  the  Eye.  —  The  eye  of  rep- 
tiles is  moved  by  the  six  ordinary  muscles, 
which  are  disposed  as  in  fishes ;  but  besides 
these,  there  are  four  smaller  muscles  repre- 
senting the  suspensory  or  choroid  nmscle  of 
quadrupeds:  these  latter  closely  embrace  the 
optic  nerve,  and  spread  over  the  convex  por- 
tion of  the  sclerotic. 

In  the  Cheionian  and  Saurian  reptiles  the 
upper  and  lower  eyelids  are  completely  de- 
veloped, and  accurately  close  the  conjunc- 
tival cavity.  There  is  also  a  well-developed 
nictitating  membrane^  or  third  eyelid,  which  is 
situated  vertically  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye,  and  has  a  horizontal  motion  over  the 
cornea.  In  the  crocodiles  the  nictitating 
membrane  is  moved  by  a  special  muscular  ap- 
paratus ;  its  muscle,  the  nictitator,  arises  from 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  eye-ball,  and 
running  outwards  ana  downwards  winds  round 
the  optic  nerve,  and  the  suspensory  muscles 
of  the  eye  ([which  latter  serve  to  protect  the 
nerve  from  tne  pressure  of  the  nictitator  mus- 
cle), and  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  nictitating  membrane,  which  it  thus  draws 
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outwards  over  the  e}  e-ball,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  rotates  the  eye-ball  inwards  beneath  the 
membrane,  the  muscle  being  attached  to  move- 

Fig,  229. 


An  extenud  View  of  tfie  Eye,  Eyelida,  Muscles,  ^c. 
of  a  Crocodite,    (^Afier  John  Hunter.) 

a,  the  external  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid ;  b,  the 
external  surface  of  the  under  eyelid ;  c,  points  to  the 
edge  of  both  eyelids;  d,  the  inner  angle  or  canthus 
of  both  eyelids;  ee,  the  internal  surface  of  the  eye- 
lids covered  by  the  tunica  conjunctiva;  ^  point, 
to  the  two  puncta  lachrymalia  on  the  inside  of 
the  under  eyelid;  g,  the  external  surface  of  the 
third  eyelid,  or  membrana  nictitans;  h,  the  loose 
or  free  edge  of  the  same ;  k,  the  opening  of  the  duct 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  (glanduJa  Harderii)  upon 
the  inner  sunace  m  the  nictitating  membrane ;  this 
sur&ce  has  been  raised  from  the  cornea,  to  which 
it  naturally  lies  contiguous;  /,  the  muscle  which 
expands  the  membrana  nictitans,  and  draws  it 
over  the  ball  of  the  eye  This  is  the  only  muscle 
which  is  subservient  to  the  movements  of  the 
nictitating  membrane ;  it  is  analogous  to  the  pyra- 
midalis  ^  birds,  the  quadratus  muscles  and  its 
sheath  being  wanting  in  reptiles  ;  m,  the  levator 
muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid ;  n,  the  portion  of  the 
above  muscle  lost  in  the  tunica  conjunctiva;  o, 
the  depressor  muscle  of  the  under  eyelid ;  p,  the 
rectus  superior,  or  attollens  oculi ;  q,  the  rectus  in- 
fBrior,  or  deprimens  oculi;  r,  the  rectus  extemus, 
or  abducens  oculi ;  s,  the  obUquus  inferior :  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  here  seen ;  t,  the  cornea ;  u  u, 
the  globe  of  the  eye  behind  the  cornea ;  v,  the  optic 
ner\'e;  x,  insertion  of  the  choroid  muscle,  which 
consists  of  four  distinct  portions  surrounding  the 
optic  nerve. 

able  points  at  both  extremities.  The  quadratus 
muscle,  which  in  birds  forms  a  loop  for  the 
passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  nictitator,  does 
not  exist  in  the  reptilia.  There  is  a  gland 
especially  appropriated  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  the  nictitating  membrane  by  its  secre- 
tion, which  escapes  tnrough  a  duct  opening 
upon  its  inner  surface.  This  gland  is  ana- 
logous to  the  Harderian  gland  of  quad- 
rupeds. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  generally  of  large 
size,  and  consists  of  a  thick  broad  conglo- 
merate mass,  which  surrounds  the  upper  and 
outer  portion  of  the  eye-ball:  its  duct  is 
short  and  wide,  and  terminates  just  above  the 
external  canthus  of  the  eye. 


In  the  annexed  drawing,  copied  from  one 
in  the  Hunterian  collection,  the  eye,  eyelids, 
and  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  of  the  crocodile 
are  represented. 

Fig.  230. 


Eye-ball  of  Tortoise :  shewing  the  Itichrymal  Gland  in 
situ.    {After  Bojemus.) 

The  common  Lizards  have,  for  eyelids,  a 
kind  of  circular  veil,  extended  before    the 
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EyeUds  of  Tortoise.    {After  Bojanus.) 

orbit,  and  perforated  by  a  horizontal  fissure, 
which  is  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  sphinc' 
ter  muscle,  and  opened  by  a  levator  and  de- 
pressor:  its  inferior  part  has  a  smooth  round 
cartilaginous  disc,  as  in  birds.  There  is,  be- 
sides, a  small  internal  e;^elid,  but  it  has  no 
proper  muscle ;  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
chameleon,  in  which  animal,  also,  the  slit  of 
the  eyelids  is  so  small  that  the  pupil  can 
scarcely  be  observed  through  it.  The  Oecko 
has  no  moveable  eyelid :  its  eye  is  protected 
by  a  slight  margin  of  the  skin,  as  in  serpents. 
A  similar  disposition  appears  in  the  Scink. 

The  horizontal  eyelicis  of  the  reptilia  close 
exactly;  they  are  generally  slightly  enlarged 
at  their  margins,  but  are  never  furnished  with 
cilise. 

The  eye  of  Serpents  is  protected  by  an 
eyelid  of  a  very  remarkable  character ;  for 
that  it  is  an  eyelid,  and  not,  as  is  very  gene- 
rally supposed,  the  cornea,  its  anatomical 
relations  abundantly  prove.  It  consists  of  a 
transparent  membranous  expansion,  which  is 
immoveably  fixed  in  a  kind  of  frame  formed 
for  its  recefition  by  a  circle  of  scales,  usually 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  disposed  around 
the  margin  of  the  orbit  This  eyelid  is  formed 
of  three  super|>o8ed  layers*  :  viz.,  1st,  An 
epidermic  layer,  which  is  elastic  and  pretty 
thick  where  it  covers  the  middle  of  the  eye, 
but  towards  the  circumference  of  the  eyelid  it 
becomes  thinner,  and  is  manifestly  continuous 
with  the  epidermis  that  invests  the  scales  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  orbit  This  corneous  la- 
mella by  its  solidity  is  well  adapted  to  defend 
the  eye,  and  it  is  this  which  becomes  de- 
tached and  cast  off  with  the  slough  of  the 
snake  when  it  moults  its  skin.  2dly.  Be- 
neath this  epidermic  layer  is  situated  a  second 

*  Vide  Cloquet  (Jules),  M^moire  sur  I'Existence 
et  la  Disposition  des  Yoies  lacrymaux  dans  les 
Serpens.    4to,  Paris,  1821. 
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membrane,  which  is  the  middle  tunic  of  the 
eyelid.  This  is  very  delicate  and  soft,  and 
perfectly  transparent  in  the  centre,  but  to- 

rtg,  232. 


Diagram  of  the  Conjunctiva  of  a  Serpent,    (4/^«* 
CUxpui.) 

a,  e^e-ball ;  6,  optic  nerve ;  c,  eyelid ;  d,  akin ;  e  e, 
f,  conjunctiva. 

wards  its  circumference  it  encloses  some 
opaque  whitish  fibres,  supposed  by  Cloquet  to 
be  muscular.  This  layer,  at  the  margin  of  the 
orbit,  is  manifestly  continuous  with  the  dermis: 
internally  it  is  lined  by  the  third  layer,  which 
is  mucous,  bein^  in  fact  the  membrana  con- 
junctiva, which  IS  reflected  on  to  it  from  the 
Burfiice  of  the  eye-ball. 

All  around  the  circumference  of  the  eyelid 
there  is  a  whitish,  granular,  transparent  sub- 
stance, the  nature  of  which  is  apparently 
glandular. 

The  lachrjnnal  apparatus  in  serpents  consists 
of  a  lachr}'mal  gland ;  of  a  mucous  sac  formed 
by  the  conjunctiva,  into  which  the  secretion  of 
the  lachrvmal  gland  is  poured ;  of  an  excretory 
duct,  or  lachrymal  canal ;  and  moreover  of  a 
large  and  tortuous  cavity,  which  receives  the 
tears  and  transmits  them  into  the  mouth. 

The  lachrymal  eland  is  proportionally  of 
very  great  size,  and  is  situated  behind  the  eye 
and  the  post-orbital  ligament.  By  its  an- 
terior surface,  which  is  concave,  it  adheres  to 
the  conjunctiva  by  means  of  its  numerous 
small  excretory  ducts.  This  gland  is  enclosed 
in  a  very  delicate  cellular  capsule.  It  is 
made  up  of  rounded  whitish  granules  united 
together  by  numerous  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  conjunctiva  lines  not  only  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelid,  but  also  a  large  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  from  which  it  is  re- 
flected on  to  the  front  of  the  eye-ball,  thus 
forming  a  complete  sac  without  any  opening 
externally  {fig.  232,/).  On  the  anterior  part 
of  the  floor  of  this  sac  there  is  a  single  pore, 
large  enough  to  admit  a  hog's  bristle.  This 
is  the  punctum  lachtymale,  which  is  sinde  like 
the  eyelid,  behind  and  beneath  which  it  is 
situated :  the  punctum  leads  into  a  very  deli- 
cate membranous  tube,  which  constitutes  the 
lachrymal  canal.  This  latter  passes  down- 
wards and  forwards,  enters  an  infundibular 
channel  in  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  passing 
through  this,  arrives  at  the  external  wall  of 
the  nasal  fossa,  with  which,  however,  it  does 
not  communicate,  but  passes  on  to  open  into 
a  wide  tortuous  cavity,  named  by  Cloquet 
the  intermaxillary  sac. 


Urinary  Apparatus. — The  arrangement  of 
the  urinary  apparatus  is  very  similar  through- 
out all  the  oviparous  vertebrata.  The  kidneys 
are  invariably  situated  very  far  back  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  where  they  are  suspended 
beneath  the  spme.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  same  glands  in  mammalia  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  presenting  no  division 
into  cortical  and  medullary  portions,  and  by 
the  total  absence  internally  of  any  pelvis  or 
infundibulum,  their  whole  substance  seeming 
to  be  made  up  of  convoluted  csecal  tubes. 

They  vary  slightlv  in  the  different  orders  in 
their  form  and  relative  size,  the  principal 
differences  worthy  of  notice.  In  Chelonian 
order  they  are  short,  oval  masses,  of  a  some- 
what prismatic  shape,  or  else,  as  in  the  turtle 
(Testudo  caretta),  they  are  flat  and  triangu- 
lar. Examined  superficially,  they  have  the 
appearance  of  being  divided  into  numerous 
lobulesy  so  that  their  sur&ce  has  a  convoluted 
appearance,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  human 
brain  ;  but  towards  the  centre  of  the  organ, 
this  lobulated  structure  is  not  distinguish&le. 
They  are  situated  very  far  back,  occupying 
a  very  considerable  space  in  the  pelvic  region. 

In  the  Saurians  likewise,  the  kidneys  seem 
externally  to  be  more  or  less  divided  into 
lobules;  they  are  generally  almost  entirely 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where 
they  are  placed  side  by  side  beneath  the  arch 
of  the  sacrum,  extending  backwards  even  to 
beneath  the  tail,  so  that  they  are  situated 
immediately  above  the  cloaca.  Their  shape 
is  also  more  elongated  than  in  the  preceding 
order. 

In  the  Ophidian  reptiles  the  kidneys  are 
much  elongated,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the 
slender  shape  of  the  body  of  the  animals  ;  and 
they  are  composed  of  distinct  lobes  placed 
one  before  the  other,  and  connected  loosely 
together,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
flexibility  of  the  body.  For  the  same  reason 
the  two  kidneys  are  not  placed  upon  the 
same  level,  but  the  right  is  situated  con^ 
siderably  farther  forward  than  the  left;  they 
are,  moreover,  only  loosely  connected  with  the 
spine  by  broad  processes  of  peritoneum,  in 
which  they  are  enveloped;  an  arrangement 
which  leaves  the  movements  of  the  spinal 
column  perfectly  free. 

The  kidneys  of  the  reptiUa  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely made  up  of  convoluted  uriniferous 
tubes,  which  as  they  issue  from  the  different 
lobes  unite  successively  to  form  a  common 
duct,  which  runs  along  the  external  border  of 
the  organ,  and  constitutes  the  ureter.  The 
common  trunks  of  these  urinary  canals  occu- 
py the  fissures  between  the  different  lobes  of 
the  kidneys,  in  each  of  which  they  divide  ver^ 
regularly  as  they  diverge,  so  that  their  rami- 
fications have  a  pyriform  appearance  (fig.  233, 

In  the  embryo  and  in  very  young  reptiles 
the  kidneys  seem  to  be  made  up  of  pyriform 
vesicles  which  are  arranged  transversely^ 
their  pedicles  terminating  at  right  angles  m 
the  ureter ;  or  else  the^  are  made  of  simple 
tubes  disposed  in  a  similar  manner.     The 
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arteries  of  the  kidneys  penetrate  these  organs 
by  their  inner  margin,  whilst  the  trunks  of 
the  erou^ent  veins  occupy  the  opposite 
border.     These  latter  are  two  in  numbNer,  one 


Cmeratheand  UrtnofyApparatutofthe  RatUetnakt 
(Ooto/tM  Duriamui), 

Of  the  intestines  cat  off  just  below  thepyloms ;  b, 
the  gall-bladder:  e,  the  biliary  duct,  that  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  spleen^ — or,  as  called  by 
Cams,  the  pancreas, — and  enters  the  large  gat ;  a, 
the  spleen,  or  pancreas;  e,  the  intestines,  which 
were  very  laree  and  winding,  bat  short;  fft  the 
rectom;  A  A,  the  testes;  ttt,  the  vasa  deferentia; 
AA,  the  penis  on  each  side,  which  first  at  the  root 
are  conjoined,  and  are  thick  beset  with  bristles ;  I, 
the  moBcles  that  serve  for  drawing  in  the  penis; 
m,  the  scent-bags ;  ttt,  secretory  vessels. 

of  which  unites  with  its  fellow  from  the  op- 
posite kidney  to  form  the  commencement  of 
the  posterior  cava.  The  other  communicates 
with  the  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the 
posterior  extremities  and  the  tail;  it  is  this 
latter  vessel  which  Mr.  Jacobson  regards  as 
forming  the  portal  vein  of  the  kidneys.* 

The  ureters  are  longer  or  shorter  in  pro- 
portion as  the  kidneys  are  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced forwards ;  they  terminate  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cloaca,  their  openings  being  in  the 

•  F«fc  the  article  Ren. 


vicinity  of  the  allantoid  sac,  if  that  viscus  is 

E resent.  The  allantoid  sac,  generally  called 
y  authors  the  urinary  bladder,  in  no  case 
immediately  receives  the  terminations  of  the 
ureters,  and  its  presence  is  by  no  means 
constant.  In  the  Chelonian  order  it  is  very 
large,  and  is  divided  at  its  fundus  into  two 
portions  ;  but  its  walls  are  very  thin  and 
membranous.  It  is  likewiBe  met  with  in  the 
following  genera  of  Saurians ;  namely,  the 
Iguana,  the  Tupinambis,  Chameleon,  Draco, 
and  Stellio;  while  it  is  wanting  in  the 
Crocodiles,  Lizards,  Agame,  Gecko,  and  other 
genera  of  the  same  order :  it  is  likewise  de- 
ficient in  all  the  Ophidians.  The  fluid  con- 
tained in  this  reservoir,  when  it  is  present, 
yields,  upon  analysis,  but  very  slight  traces  of 
urea  or  uric  acid  ;  so  that  its  claims  to  be 
considered  as  being  the  real  urinary  secretion 
have  been  doubted,  although  its  urinary 
character  has  been  admitted  by  Vauquelin 
and  others. 

In  the  Chelonian  reptiles  the  taine  is  a 
limpid  or  slightly-coloured  fluid ;  but  in  the 
generality  of  Saurian  reptiles  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  crocodiles),  and  likewise  in  all 
serpents,  it  is  a  white  sofl  substance,  which 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  into  a 
mass  resembling  chalk.  This  solid  urine  is  found 
on  analysis  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  uric 
acid :  it  contains  besides  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  ammonia  of  potash  and  soda  m  com- 
bination with  uric  acid,  and  also  traces  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  matter. 

The  Emydes  among  the  Chelonian  reptiles 
are  furnished  with  two  very  remarkable  ac- 
cessory bladders,  the  size  of  which  exceeds 
that  of  the  urinary  bladder  itself;  but  what  is 
very  remarkable,  these  are  met  with  neither  in 
the  land-tortoises  nor  in  the  turtles.  They 
are  likewise  deficient  in  the  genus  Trionyx. 
These  accessory  bladders  are  of  an  oval 
or  cylindrical  shape,  and  are  so  situated,  that 
they  can  be  compressed  by  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Their  walls  are  extremely  delicate, 
and  seem  to  consist  only  of  an  external  peri- 
toneal coat  lined  with  mucous  membrane ;  no 
muscular  fibres  being  recognisable  in  their 
structure.  They  are  extremely  vascular ;  the 
blood-vessels  forming  a  rich  net-work  over 
their  outer  surfiice.  Their  use  is  not  yet 
accurately  determined,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  tortoises  which  exhibit  this  structure 
are  able  to  fill  the  accessory  bladders  with 
water  and  perhaps  with  air,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  specific  gravity  of  their  bodies.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  it  will  explain  why  these 
organs  are  deficient  in  the  land  tortoises, 
which  never  enter  the  water,  and  also  in 
turtles,  which,  from  their  organisation,  are 
well  able  to  swim  without  such  auxiliaries, 
more  especially  as  the  specific  gravity  of  sea- 
water  is  much  greater  than  that  of  fresh.  In 
the  Trionyx,  also,  the  extremities  form  such 
powerful  oars,  that  additional  means  of  swim- 
ming are  not  required. 

Male  Organs  of  Generation,  —  In  all  the  three 
orders  of  reptiles  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  generative  system  of  the  males  is  similar 
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and  conforms  very  closely  to  what  exists  in 
the  class  of  birds.  The  testicles  are  invariably 
two  in  number,  and  situated  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  their  po- 
sition being  more  or  less  advanced  forwards 
according  to  circumstances :  they  are,  how- 
ever, constantly  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
kidneys,  beneath  or  in  front  of  which  they  are 
always  placed.  In  the  Chelonians  they  are 
always  found  to  be  connected  with  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  renal  glands,  which  are 
here  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  In  the  Saurians  the^  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  kidneys  on  each  side  of  the  spinal 
column.  They  occupy  a  similar  position  in 
the  Ophidian*  order,  except  that  the  right 
testis  IS  in  all  serpents  advanced  further 
forwards  than  the  left. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  testis  is  es- 
sentially sunilar  in  all  the  reptiiia.     Each  testis 

J%.  234. 


the  kidney  as  far  as  the  cloaca,  into  which  it 
opens. 

In  Ophidian  reptiles  the  epididymus  is 
proportionally  of  smaller  size,  and  is  in  like 
manner  contmuous  with  a  flexuous  vas  de- 
ferens, which  terminates  in  the  cloaca. 

The  terminal  orifices  of  the  vasa  deferentia 
are  always  situated  in  the  upper  wall  of  the 
cloaca,  external  to  or  above  the  ureters,  and 

Fig.  235. 


Male  Organs  of  Generation^  and  Kidney  of  the 
Tortoise,    {After  Bojanus.) 

M,  'H*f,  the  urinary  bladder  laid  open ;  o,  the  left 
kidney ;  p,  the  renal  capsule ;  8,  uriniferooB  tubes 
derived  from  the  kidney,  which  by  their  union  form 
the  ureter ;  N,  ureter ;  f,  common  termination  of  the 
ureter  and  of  the  vas  defierens  at  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, close  to  the  commencement  of  the  urethral 
groove;  m,  ditto  of  the  opposite  side;  y,  the 
testes ;  c,  the  vas  deferens ;  b,  the  bulb  of  the 
penis ;  o,  commencement  of  the  urethral  groove,  just 
anterior  to  the  openings  common  to  the  ureters  and 
the  vasa  deferentia. 

is  found  to  consist  of  large  fascicles  of  semi- 
niferous tubes,  which  are;  connected  together 
by  a  delicate  cellular  tissue,  and  are,  generally, 
easily  separable.  The  seminal  ducts  derived 
ft'om  all  these  fascicles  unite  to  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vas  deferens,  which  is  very 
tortuous  and  folded  upon  itself,  so  as  to  form 
an  epididytmu  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
testis.  In  the  Chelonian  reptiles  the  con- 
voluted mass  of  tube  which  forms  the  epididy- 
mus is  continuous  with  a  very  flexuous  vas 
deferens,  which  is  continued  as  far  as  the 
cloaca,  into  which  it  opens  close  to  the  root 
of  the  penis,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  grooved  canal,  which,  in  these  animals, 
represents  the  urethra. 

In  Saurians  the  epididymus  forms  a  detached 
mass  of  a  pyramidal  form,  which  is  longer 
than  the  testis  itself.  The  vas  deferens  de- 
rived from  it,  runs  along  the  external  border  of 


Hinder  Part  of  the  abdominal  Cavity  of  Draco  voUau. 
a  a,  depressor  muscles  of  false  jibs ;  6,  testes ;  c, 
vas  deferens ;  d^  bhidder ;  e,  rectum. 

are  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the 
penis  IS  double,  the  orifice  of  each  vas  de- 
ferens is  close  to  tlie  commencement  of  the 
urethral  groove  of  the  corresponding  penis 
when  in  a  state  of  erection.  When  the  penis 
is  single,  both  the  orifices  of  the  vasa  d^ 
ferentia  open  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sinsle 
urethral  canal.  In  some  Ophidians  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia, near  their  termination  in  the  cloaca, 
dilate  into  a  kind  of  ampulla,  which  seems  to 
be  a  reservoir  for  the  reception  of  the  seminal 
Huid. 

The  cloaca  in  the  reptiiia  is  a  wide  cavity 
which  receives  the  terminations  of  the  rectum, 
of  the  ureters,  of  the  allantoid  bladder,  when 
that  viscus  is  present,  and  likewise  of  the  vasa 
deferentia.  In  the  Chelonians  and  in  the 
crocodiles,  which  have  a  single  penis,  that 
organ,  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  is  entirely 
concealed  in  the  cloacal  cavity,  the  external 
opening  of  which  is  in  these  genera  an  oval 
or  longitudinal  opening.  In  the  Chelonians 
the  cavity  of  the  cloaca  may  be  divided  into 
two  portions :  the  one  anterior,  which  is  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  and  receives  the  termination 
of  the  rectum,  has  its  mucous  membrane 
^thered  into  numerous  longitudinal  folds,  and 
IS  surrounded  with  two  layers  of  muscular 
fasciculi;  the  external  assuming  a  longitu- 
dinal, and  the  internal  a  circular  arrangement. 
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This  portion  of  the  cloaca  is  bounded  both 
before  and  behind  b^  a  ring  projecting  in- 
ternally, composed  ot  strong  muscular  fibres, 
which  form  two  sphincter  muscles. 

The  second  portion  of  the  cloaca  has  its 
walls  thinner  than  the  preceding.  The  longi- 
tudinal folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
first  portion  suddenly  terminate,  with  the 
exception  of  the  median  fold,  which  is  con- 
tinued around  the  termination  of  the  ureter, 
enclosing  it,  as  it  were,  between  two  broad 
lips,  which  are  then  prolonged  in  the  shape  of 
two  folds  along  the  median  line  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis,  becoming  gradually  less  distinct 
as  the  urethral  groove  which  they  bound 
becomes  deeper :  it  is  in  this  second  portion  of 
the  cloaca  that  the  penis  is  folded  up  when  in 
a  state  of  repose. 

In  the  crocodiles  the  disposition  of  the 
cloaca  is  nearly  similar,  but  in  these  Saurians 
there  exist  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the 
penis  two  wide  apertures,  through  which  a 
free  communication  is  establish^  between 
the  exterior  and  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

In  the  caiman  (AlUgalor  sclerops)  the  cloaca 
19  divided  into  three  compartments,  the  ante- 
rior of  which  receives  the  rectum  ;  the  second 
contains  the  orifices  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  of 
the  ureters,  and  of  the  allantoid  bladder; 
whilst  the  third  is  appropriated  to  the  lodgment 
of  the  penis.  In  this  case  the  doreal  groove 
of  the  penis  is  bounded  by  two  folds  of  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  are  prolonged  back- 
wards into  the  middle  chamber,  so  as  to 
establish  a  communication  with  the  openings 
of  the  vasa  deferentia. 

In  those  reptiles  which  have  the  penis 
doubled,  viz.  the  Saurians  (minus  the  croro- 
diles)  and  the  Ophidians,  these  organs  are 
not  enclosed  in  the  cloaca :  in  such  races  the 
external  opening  of  the  cloaca  is  always  a 
transverse  slit,  bounded  by  two  lips,  the  pos- 
terior of  which  is  more  or  less  moveable :  it  is 
between  these  lips,  just  within  their  lateral 
commissures,  that  the  two  male  organs  are 
situated. 

The  posterior  lip  of  the  cloaca  encloses  in 
its  substance  a  series  of  orifices  which  are  the 
openings  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  as  many 
little  elands,  which  seem  to  represent  the 
anal  dands  of  other  vertebrata :  they  secrete 
a  thicK  sebaceous  matter. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  many  genera  of 
reptiles  a  series  of  crural  glands,  situated  near 
the  orifice  of  the  cloaca ;  these  exist  in  all  the 
Lacertide.  In  manv  Iguanidae  and  other 
Saurians  these  glands  become  largely  deve- 
loped as  tlie  season  for  impregnation  ap- 
proaches. 

In  the  Chelonian  reptiles  the  penit  is  very 
large,  and  both  in  its  structure  and  form 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  ostrich.  It 
is  long,  nearly  cylindrical  in  its  shape,  and 
enlarged  towards  its  extremity,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  point.  A  deep  groove  extends 
along  the  wnole  length  of  its  dorsal  surface, 
which  becomes  gradually  deeper  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  glans,  near  the  middle  of  which 
It  terminates  by  a  kind  of  orifice,  divided  into 


two  by  a  papilla.     From  the  depth  of  this 
groove  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  approxi- 

Fig.  236. 


Penis  of  the  Tortoise.    {Afier  Bojanus,) 
E,  bulb  ;    L,  corpus  cavernosum  ;    h,  urethral 
groove;  k,  its  termination  near  the  centre  of  the 
glans;  i,  glans  penis;  66',  retractor  muscle. 

mation  of  its  edges   will  convert  it  into  a 
complete  canal. 

This  penis  is  composed  of  two  corpora 
cavernosa,  the  fibrous  walls  of  which  arc 
blended  together  throughout  some  part  of 
their  extent.  They  commence  by  two  vascular 
enlargements,  analagous  to  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  in  the  penis  of  mammalia.  The  erectile 
tissue  is  prolonged  from  this  bulb  (J!g,  236), 
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Male  Organs  of  Generation  of  the  Tortoise,  {After 
Bojanus.) 
a,  the  rectum;  c,  convolutions  of  epididymus 
terminating  in  the  vas  deferens ;  n,  which  likewise 
indicates  the  point  where  the  urethra  enters  the 
cloaca ;  o,  p,  the  kidney ;  y,  the  testes ;  k,  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra ;  k,  cavernous  portion ;  m,  the  urinary 
bladder;  q,  the  left  supernumerary  lateral  bladder; 
I,  r,  r',  «,  X,  z,  blood-vessels ;  66,  retractor  muscle 
of  the  penis. 

along  two  canals,  the  walls  of  which  are 
fibrous,  and  at  first  very  thin  ;  but  they  soon 
increase  in  thickness  considerably,  their  cavity 
becoming  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 
All  the  enlargement  that  constitutes  glans  is 
composed  of  this  vascular  tissue,  prolonged 
from  the  cavernous  body,  which  is  covered  by 
a  loose  and  wrinkled  skin,  and,  moreover,  sup- 
ported by  a  prolongation  of  the  fibrous  wall 
of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  which  is  continued 
to  its  point. 

The  skin  which  lines  the  urethral  groove 
has  also  a  layer  of  this  erectile  tissue  placed 
beneath  it ;  but  this  is  equally  a  prolongation 
from  the  erectile  tissue  contained  in  the  ca- 
vernous body. 

There  is  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  groove 
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of  the  penis  a  canal  which  at  one  extremity    ostrich.  There  is  no  erectile  tissue  discernible 
communicates  with   the  cavity  of  the  pen-    except  at  the  root  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 


Fig,  238. 


Fig,  239. 


Section  of  the  Penis  of  the  Tortoise  to  show  its 
mtemal  Structure,      {After  Bojanus,) 

10,  tendinous  floor  of  urethral  groove ;  55^,  ten- 
dinous insertions  of  the  retractor  muscles  of  the 
penis ;  f  tendinous  walls  of  the  urethral  groove 
enclosing  the  peritoneal  canals ;  «,  lateral  cavernous 
substance  of  the  penis ;  4,  median  cavernous  sub- 
stance separated  from  the  preceding  by  the  tendinous 
septum  9 ;  5,  urethral  groove  bounded  on  each  side 
by  the  cavernous  bodies. 

toneum  on  each  side  of  the  bladder,  and  by 
its  other  end  it  is  prolonged  into  tbe  substance 
of  the  penis  as  far  as  the  glans,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  a  cul-de-sac,  without  being  per- 
forated by  any  orifice  throughout  its  whole 
extent. 

The  penis  of  the  Cbelonians  is  furnished 
with  two  retractor  muscles  {fig,  22^9,  55), 
which  arise  from  the  pelvis,  and  are  prolonged 
as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  glans  ;  these 
fold  up  the  organ  into  the  cloaca  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  closes  up  the  orifice  of  the 
rectum,  and  also  that  of  the  urinary  bladder,  as 
in  the  ostrich. 

Erection  is  doubtless  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  cloaca. 

In  Crocodilei  the  penis  is  likewise  single, 
and  not  enclosed  in  a  sheath  like  that  of  other 
Saurians  and  of  Ophidians.  This  penis  is 
conical  in  shape,  and  is  grooved  along  the 
whole  length  of  its  dorsal  region  by  a  deep 
urethral  furrow  :  it  is  principally  composed  of 
a  fibrous  and  elastic  corpus  cavernosum,  the 
texture  of  which  is  very  firm.  That  portion 
which  represents  the  glans  is  softer  than  the 
rest,  being  composed  of  vascular  and  erectile 
tissue:  it  advances  above  the  apex  of  the 
corpus  cavernosum,  and  is  prolonged  beyond 
it,  so  that  there  are  two  points  thus  formed, 
one  situated  above  the  other  ;  these  points 
are  united  together  on  each  side,  and  also  in 
the  middle  by  a  vertical  septum  which  di- 
vides the  interspace  between  them  into  two 
culs-de-sac.  The  urethral  groove  is  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  upper 
point. 

The  substance  of  this  penis  is,  generally 
speaking,  solid,  and  composed  of  a  very 
dense  fibrous  substance,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  erectile  tissue ;  in  this  respect  the 
penis  of  the  crocodile  resembles  that  of  the 


The  Penis  of  the  Tortoise. 

A  B,  the  rectum ;  c,  vas  deferens ;  f,  terminations 
of  the  vasa  deferentia,  in  the  commencement  of  o, 
the  urethral  groove ;  h,  corpus  cavernosum ;  i,  the 
glans  penis ;  k,  end  of  urethral  groove  ;  55^,  re- 
tractor muscle  of  the  penis. 

from  which  part  it  is  continued  along  the 
sides  of  the  urethral  fissure  as  fiur  as  the  glans, 
the  substance  of  which  it  principally  forms. 

The  peritoneal  canals,  which  exist  in  the 
crocodiles  as  well  as  in  the  Chelonian  reptiles, 
do  not  in  the  former  enter  into  the  com-' 
position  of  the  penis,  as  they  do  in  the  latter  ; 
they  merely  pass  along  the  base  of  the  penis 
to  open  into  the  cloaca  by  a  wide  orifice : 
neither  have  they  in  their  course  any  com- 
munication with  the  body  of  the  penis;  an 
arrangement  very  different  from  that  described 
above  as  existing  in  the  tortoises,  where  they 
terminate  in  a  cul-de-sac  in  the  substance  of 
that  organ. 

In  the  other  Saurians  the  penis  is  either 
doubled  or  bifurcated,  each  portion  consisting 
of  a  conical  or  cylindrical  portion  which  forms 
a  sheath  that  during  erection  becomes  unrolled 
like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  in  such  a  manner 
that  what  before  constituted  a  cul-de-sac 
becomes,  when  developed,  the  extremity  of 
the  penis.  When  thus  developed,  the  two 
penises  protrude  from  the  two  lateral  com- 
missures of  the  lips  which  bound  the  trans- 
verse opening  of  tne  cloaca  ;  when  thus  pro- 
truded, they  are  generally  found  to  be  stucided 
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with  recurved  spines  (fig,  233,  k).  Essentially, 
these  organs  are  merely  a  derivation  from  or 
a  modification  of  the  skin,  which  is  here  lined 
with  erectile  tissue.  When  in  a  state  of  re- 
pose, these  organs  are  inverted  and  retracted 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  tail,  immediately 
behind  the  anus. 

Each  penis  is  provided  with  a  special  mus- 
cle derived  from  beneath  the  first  caudal 
vertebra ;  this  muscle  is  inserted  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pouch  when  the  organ  is  re- 
tracted, and  serves  to  retain  it  in  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  tail 
contributes  with  the  state  of  erection  to  make 
them  protrude  from  the  opening  of  the  cloaca. 

It  seems  to  be  an  axiom  universally  ap- 

Elicable,  that  in  those  genera  of  reptiles 
avinf  the  external  opening  of  the  cloaca 
placed  transversely,  a  double  penis  exists, 
constructed  upon  the  principle  above  de- 
scribed. 

Each  lateral  penis  has  a  longitudinal  groove 
that  extends  from  its  base  to  its  extremity, 
the  extremity  of  which,  when  the  organ  is  m 
a  state  of  erection,  is  continuous  with  a 
groove  in  the  cloaca. 

In  those  reptiles  that  have  the  extremity  of 
the  penis  bifurcated,  as,  for  example,  rattle- 
snakes (fig.  233,  k),  the  urethral  groove^  like- 
wise bifurcates,  sending  a  branch  along  each 
division  as  far  as  its  extremity. 

The  armature  of  the  glans  varies  in  dif- 
ferent genera;  sometimes  it  is  smooth  or 
simply  covered  by  papillae,  or  it  may  be  covered 
with  finely  pointed  spines  or  cartilaginous 
plates. 

Female  Generative  Organs, — The  reproduc- 

Ftg.  240. 


Female  Generative  Organs  of  Lizard. 

a,  ovaria;  h,  meso-oviduct ;  c,  openine  of  fal- 
lopian tube;  df  oviduct;  e,  ova  contained  in  ovi- 
duct; f,  tennination  of  oviduct;  ^,  rectum;  h, 
cloaca. 

tive  organs  in  the  female  reptilia  are  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  of  great  simplicity, 
consisting  merely  of  the  ovaria  and  oviducts, 
through  which  the  eggs  are  conducted  out  of 
the  body.  The  ovaria  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  found  situated  upon  the  sides  of  the 
spine  in  the  thoracico-abdominal  cavity,  where 
tney  are  suspended  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum, 
by  which  they  are  invested ;  they  are  situated 

V0L.IV. 


further  backward  or  forwards  in  the  difierent 
orders,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the 
Chelonians  they  are  symmetrical  upon  the  two 
sides,  and  their  shape  is  flattened,  broad,  and 
short;  but  in  the  elongated  bodies  of  many 
lizards,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Ophidians, 
these  organs  are  long  and  narrow,  and  their 
right  ovary  is  situated  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  left. 

The  ovaria  of  reptiles  are  constructed  in 
accordance  with  two  different  types,  each  of 
which  will  require  notice.  In  the  Chelonians 
the  structure  of  the  ovaria  resembles  that  of 
the  birds,  and  has  a  racemose  appearance  ; 
the  ova,  as  their  development  proceeds,  be- 
coming pedunculated,  so  that  they  hang  like 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  by  pedicles  formed  from 
their  calyx ;  this  capsule,  when  the  egg  is 
mature,  becomes  lacerated  along  a  line  that 
divides  the  globular  ovum,  like  an  eauator, 
into  two  hemispheres,  exactly  as  in  birds,  and 
the  ovum  escapes  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
there  to  be  taken  up  by  the  oviduct. 

In  the  second  type  of  structure,  the  ovary 
forms  an  elongated  sac  or  tube,  in  the  delicate 
walls  of  which  the  ova  are  developed.  As 
the  ovules  become  matured,  they  project  more 
or  less  into  the  cavitjj  of  the  ovary ;  and  when 
they  break  loose  it  is  into  that  cavity  they 
escape,  and  ultimately  make  their  exit  through 
an  opening  that  is  formed  at  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity for  that  purpose  at  the  proper  period. 
In  the  former  of  these  kinds  of  ovary  the 
ovules,  in  order  to  escape,  have  to  rupture  not 
only  the  proligerous  membrane  or  calyx,  but 
also  the  peritoneal  tunic,  with  which  they  are 
enveloped.  In  the  second  form,  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  Ophidians,  the  ovules  have  only 
to  tear  through  the  proligerous  membrane,  in 
order  to  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  which  gives  way  at  the 
proper  season  to  allow  them  a  passage  out. 

The  oviducts  are  invariably  two  in  number, 
and  at  their  commencement  are,  as  in  all  other 
vertebrata,  completely  detached  from  the 
ovary.  Each  oviduct  is  a  membranous  tube 
which  is  connected  by  means  of  a  broad  me 
senteric  fold  of  peritoneum  to  the  side  of  ths 
vertebral  column  ;  it  commences  by  a  wide 
aperture,  by  which  the  ovule  is  taken  up  ; 
its  walls  are  at  first  extremely  thin  and  deli- 
cate, but  subsequently  become  thicker  and 
present  a  glandular  appearance.  The  ovi- 
ducts of  reptiles  are  proportionally  longer  than 
in  birds,  but  they  are  much  puckered  and 
folded  up  when  in  the  unimpregnated  state. 
Each  oviduct  is  retained  m  situ  by  a  broad 
peritoneal  fold,  which  performs  the  functions 
of  a  mesentery. 

The  two  oviducts  in  all  reptiles  opfen  sepa- 
rately into  the  cloaca,  which  thus  represents 
the  vulva  of  mammiferous  animals,  giving 
passage  to  the  ova,  and  likewise  receiving  the 
seminal  fluid  of  the  male  during  copulation. 

During  the  passage  of  the  ovule  through 
the  oviduct,  it  progressively  becomes  fur- 
nished with  additions  to  its  structure,  the 
formation  of  which  is  due  to  the  oviduct  itself; 
a  circumstance  which  will  account  for  the  ex- 
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traordinary  and  apparently  unnecessary  length 
of  its  canal.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
the  walls  of  the  oviduct  secrete  the  albumen, 
in  which  the  yoke  becomes  enveloped,  and 
subsequently  the  membrana  putaminis  and 
the  egg-shell  are  supplied  by  its  inferior  por- 
tions. In  correspondence  with  these  changes 
of  function,  its  lining  membrane  is  found  to  dif- 
fer in  appearance  and  structure  in  different  re- 
gions or  the  oviduct.  Towards  the  commence- 
ment of  that  canal  {fig,  65,  p),  it  is  exceedingly 


Oouluct  of  Emya  JSurvpaus.    (^After  Bojanua.^ 

a",  commencement  of  oviduct;  nop,  canal  of 
oviduct  laid  open;  st,  ovum  contained  in  lower 
part  of  oviduct,  broken  to  show  the  yolk,  the  albu- 
men, and  the  egg-shell ;  b,  allantoid  bladder ;  c  d, 
kidney;  e,  ureter;  f,  oviduct;  u,  termination  of 
oviduct ;  tn,  termination  of  the  opposite  oviduct  laid 
open. 

delicate,  gathered  into  longitudinal  folds,  and 
covered  with  vibratile  cilia  lower  down  (o) ; 
the  walls  of  the  oviduct  become  evidently 
glandular,  and  towards  its  termination  (n), 
where  the  outer  investments  of  the  egg  are 
secreted,  it  is  thrown  into  broad  irregular  rugse, 
which  are  continued  as  far  ns  its  termination 
in  the  cloaca  (m).  External  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  there  is  a  stratum  of  muscular 
fibres,  by  the  contractions  of  which  the  ovum 
is  propelled  along  the  oviduct ;  and  externally 
it  IS  invested  with  a  peritoneal  tunic  that  ex- 
tends throughout  its  whole  length. 

The  oviducts  in  the  reptilia  are  very  exten- 
sible, and  in  many  genera  are  constructed  to 
contain  numerous  ova  at  the  same  time,  as 
for  example  in  lizards  (^fig,  240,  e).  In  ser- 
pents, owing  to  the  slenderness  of  their  bodies. 


the  numerous  ova  thus  contained  in  the  ovi- 
duct are  arran^  in  a  very  remarkable  manner : 
those  lodged  in  the  right  oviduct  correspond 
with  an  unoccupied  space  in  the  led,  and  vice 
versa  those  in  tne  led  are  lodged  m  an  inter- 
space between  the  ova  contained  in  the  right. 

The  reptilia  proper  differ  in  a  very  impor- 
tant particular  from  the  Amphibia  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  eggs  are  fecundated :  in 
the  latter,  the  fertilisation  of  the  ova  is  ef- 
fected after  their  exclusion,  so  that  the  en- 
velope of  the  egg  consists  merely  of  a  thin 
chorion :  but  in  the  former,  where  impregnation 
takes  place  internally,  the  ova,  after  being  fe- 
cundated, are  provided  with  an  external  cover- 
ing, the  nature  of  which  varies  in  different 
races.  Among  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  the 
land  and  fresh-water  tortoises  produce  eggs 
covered  with  a  hard  calcareous  shell  like  that 
of  birds ;  but  in  the  turtles,  the  outer  shell 
remains  soft,  presenting  a  texture  something 
like  that  of  parchment. 

In  crocodiles  the  egg-shells  are  calcareous 
and  brittle,  but  in  the  generality  of  Saurians 
they  are  flexible  and  pergamentaceous.  In  the 
Ophidians  the  egg-snells  are  made  up  of  su- 
perposed layers  of  soft  membrane,  secreted 
by  the  walls  of  the  oviduct. 

Some  reptiles  are  generally  but  improperly 
styled  viviparous.  The  common  viper,  for 
example,  derives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  sometimes  producing  its  young 
alive.  In  this,  and  in  all  similar  instances, 
however,  such  an  occurrence  is  merely  for- 
tuitous, and  depends  upon  the  length  of  time 
the  eggs  are  retained  in  the  oviduct  prior  to 
their  expulsion.  If  they  are  not  expelled 
before  the  young  are  hatched,  of  course  the 
creatures  bring  ft)rth  their  progeny  alive ;  and 
the  same  animal  may,  from  the  nature  of  its 
food,  be  made  to  produce  eggs  at  one  time  and 
living  animals  at  another. 

The  females  of  those  reptilia  whose  males 
are  provided  with  a  single  penis  are  furnished 
with  a  clitoris,  but  in  those  genera  which 
have  the  penis  double  or  invaginated,  this 
organ  is  deficient.  In  the  female  Chelonians 
the  clitoris  has  very  much  the  same  struc- 
ture as  the  penis  of  the  male,  from  which 
indeed  it  only  differs  in  its  smaller  propor- 
tional size :  it  is  long,  grooved  throughout  its 
whole  length  along  its  dorsum,  and  terminated 
by  rounded  glans  on  each  side:  it  contains 
peritoneal  canals  similar  to  those  of  the  male, 
and  is  moreover  provided  with  muscles  re- 
sembling those  of  the  male  penis,  by  which  it 
is  retracted  into  the  cloaca. 

The  female  crocodiles  have  likewise  a  clitoris 
very  similar  to  the  male  penis,  but  of  much 
smaller  proportional  dimensions. 

Development  of  the  Embryo,  —  As  relates  to 
the  internal  structure  of  the  e%$,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo,  the  Reptilia  differ 
in  no  essential  circumstance  from  tlie  warm- 
blooded Ovipara.  Within  the  calcareous 
or  pergamentaceous  egg-shell  there  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  exceedingly  transparent 
albumen,  which  so  completely  fills  the  shell 
that  no  air  bubble  is  to  be  detected  in  its 
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interior,  except  after  some  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents have  been  permitted  to  evaporate.    The 

Fig.  242. 


Egg  of  the  Monitor  had  open  at  a  late  period  of 
Incubation, 

a,  the  yolk ;  h,  the  amnion ;  e,  umbilical  cord ; 
dy  the  embryo,  remarkable  for  the  beautifhl  **  pack- 
ing "  of  ita  limbs  and  tail ;  e,  the  pergamentaceous 
egg-BhelL    {After  Carus.) 

vitellus  exhibits  a  cicatricula,  surrounded  with 
a  double  zone. 

When  the  embryo  arrives  at  a  sufficient 

Fig,  243. 


Embryo  of  Emy»  amazoniccu  The  AeU  haa  been 
removed  and  the  membranes  of  the  egg  laid  open 
and  tpread  out. 

a,  the  amnion,  turned  back  so  as  to  display  the 


fetus,  here  represented  with  ita  limbs  folded  up  in 
their  natural  position;  6,  the  allantois,  with  its 
enclosed  ramifications  of  blood-vesse's ;  c,  the  yolk, 
which  is  in  communication  with  the  intestinal  canal 
by  means  of  the  yitelline  duct,  which  enters  the 
abdomen  through  the  opening  of  the  navel. 

state  of  maturity,  the  disposition  of  the 
allantois  and  of  the  vltellme  sac  is  found 
to  be  preciselv  similar  to  that  of  these 
structures  in  the  egg  of  a  bird,  as  will  be  at 
once  evident  on  reference  to  the  annexed 
figure,  representing  the  anatomy  of  the  ovum 
of  the  Monitor  at  a  very  advanced  state  of 
maturation. 

The  allantoic  sac,  which  serves  for  the 
respiration  of  the  embryo  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth,  is  richly  vascular,  and 
communicates  as  usual  with  the  anterior  part 
of  the  doacal  cavity,  the  so-called  urinary 
bladder  being,  in  fact,  merely  a  remnant  of 
this  apparatus. 

The  vitelline  sac  communicates  freely  with 
the  abdominal  cavity  at  the  umbilicus,  its 
contents  being  conveyed  into  the  commence- 
ment of  the  intestinal  canal  through  a  ductus 
vitello-intestinalis  {fig,  244,  e) :  at  a  still  later 

iJ%.244. 


Antttomy  of  a  very  young  Fetus  of  the  Viper 
(  Vipera  Benui).    (After  Otto,) 

a,  the  yolk-bag ,  b,  the  amnion ;  c,  the  umbilical 
cord;  dy  ductus  vitello-intestinalis;  e,  opening  of 
the  ductus  yitello-intestinalis  between  the  longi- 
tudinal folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines; /^  intestine  partially  laid  open  and  cut 
across ;  g,  n,  continuation  of  the  intestine  as  far  as 
the  anus ;  t,  t,  rudiments  of  the  ovaria ;  i^  i^  the 
kidneys ;  ly  anus. 

Y  2 
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period  the  vitelline  sac,  together  with  its  re- 
maining contents,  is  gradually  taken  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  through  the  umbilical 
aperture,  and  before  the  egg  is  hatched  has 
entirely  disappeared. 

In  Fig.  246.  the  condition  of  these  parts  is 


rig.  245. 


e^^ 


VUdline  apparahu  of  the  Febu  of  a  Viper  at  a 
more  advanced  period^  showing  the  Yolk  partial^ 
entered  into  the  Abdominal  CavUy. 

a,  the  Yolk-ba^;  b,  the  amnion;  of,  portion  of 
the  yolk-bag  which  has  passed  through  the  am- 
bUical  canal  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  d,  d, 
ductus  vitello-intestinalis  running  forward  to  open 
into  the  intestine ;  g,  continuation  of  intestinal  tube ; 
k,  the  kidney. 

Fig.  246. 


The  Embryo  of  a  Viper  just  before  it  is  hatched. 


thowina  the  Cbmhtion  of  the  Vitelline  System  at  this 
The  letters  a,  c,  g,  h^  I,  indicate  the  same  parts  as 


in^.  244. ;  6,  remains  of  the  vitelline  sac,  taken 
out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  which  it  had  now 
become  completely  closed;  d,  the  ductus  vitello- 
intestinalis  shrunk  into  a  very  short  canal ;  /,/,  the 
stomach;  A,  t,  rudiments  of  the  ovaria;  k,  the 
kidney. 

represented  as  they  appear  just  before  the  esg 
is  hatched,  the  vitelhne  sac  being  already 
completely  introduced  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  ;  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  b,  now  reduced 
to  a  vei^  small  size,  is  now  seen  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  intestine/ f,  by  the  extremely 
short  passage,  d,  to  which  the  long  ductus 
vitello-intestinalis,  represented  in  Fig.  244.,  is 
now  reduced. 

Tegumentary  System. —  In  all  reptiles  the 
blood  is  cold,  and  the  general  temperature  of 
the  body  corresponds  with  the  imperfectly 
oxygenated  state  of  the  circulating  fluid; 
instead,  therefore,  of  being  clothed  in  hair  or 
feathers,  their  bodies  are  invested  with  plates 
or  scales  of  horny  cuticle,  better  adapted  to 
their  manner  and  mode  of  life.  In  lizards 
the  cuticular  covering  is  cast  off  at  intervals 
in  small  detached  portions ;  but  in  serpents, 
where  it  forms  a  thin  continuous  stratum  that 
envelopes  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  it  is 
cast  on  in  a  single  piece. 

Beneath  the  cuticle,  the  skin  of  reptiles 
presents  the  usual  structure,  consisting  of  the 
corium,  and  of  an  interposed  mucous  layer, 
upon  which  the  various  colours  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  depend,  which  in  some  species 
are  of  great  brilliancy. 

The  chameleon  and  other  lizards  are  remark- 
able for  the  changes  of  colour  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  susceptible,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  or  the  nature  of  the  locality 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  placed.  These 
changes  seem  to  a  considerable  extent  to  be 
voluntary,  and  under  the  control  of  the  animal ; 
and  various  hypotheses  have  been  framed  in 
order  to  account  for  them,  but  without  any 
very  satisfactory  result. 

In  the  rattlesnakes  (Crotalus)  the  cuticle 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tail  presents  a  very 
peculiar  modification  of  structure:  instead 
of  forming  imbricated  scales,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  it  is  arranged  in  a  series  of 
rings  loosely  connected  together,  so  as  to 
constitute  the  remarkable  rattle  which  cha- 
racterises these  dangerous  snakes.  This 
singular  organ  is  made  up  of  many  pieces, 
from  one  to  thirty  or  more,  which  are  per- 
fectly similar  to  each  other  in  their  form,  and 
are  articulated  together  by  a  very  beautiful 
mechanism. 

The  piece  of  the  rattle  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  body  seems  to  be  moulded 
on  the  last  vertebra  of  the  tail,  which  it  en- 
closes, and  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by 
an  interposed  layer  of  the  dermis  or  true 
skin,  by  which  it  is  secreted.  Its  surface 
presents  three  circular  elevations  correspond- 
ing to  three  protuberances :  of  these  the  first, 
or  that  nearest  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  is 
the  largest ;  the  other  two  rings  are  encased 
in  the  succeeding  piece,  which  is  connected 
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in  a  similar  manner  to  the  next  ring,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  series,  the  posterior  two-thirds 
of  eadi  ring  being  embraced  by  the  following, 
8o  that  of  the  three  prominent  rings  that 
project  from  each  piece  the  anterior  only  is 
▼isible,  the  two  posterior  being  contained  in 
the  next  ring,  with  the  exception  of  the  ulti- 
mate one. 

The  two  last  rings  of  each  piece  thus  en- 
closed in  the  two  first  of  the  succeeding 
retain  it  in  its  place ;  but  as  the  diameter  of 
the  former  is  less  than  that  of  the  latter,  each 
piece  is  quite  loose  and  plays  freely  about 
upon  that  which  it  envelopes.  None,  except 
the  first,  are  connected  with  the  skin  of  the 
animal  by  any  muscle,  nerve,  or  vessel.  It  is, 
therefore,  merely  an  external  appendage, 
moved,  as  any  foreign  body  would  be,  when 
the  end  of  the  tail  is  agitated. 

The  pieces  of  the  organ  are  formed  suc- 
cessively on  the  skin  of  the  tail,  receiving 
from  it  the  materials  necessary  for  its  de- 
velopment, and  adhering  to  it  until  its  growth 
is  complete.  A  second  piece,  entirely  similar 
to  the  first,  is  formed  under  it,  and  detaches 
it  from  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  is  pushed 
backwards,  leaving  between  itn  ed^e  and  the 
skin  of  the  tail  an  interval  occupied  by  the 
first  ring  of  the  new  piece,  of  which  the 
second  and  third  rings  are  covered  by  the 
first  piece.  The  latter  is  retained  by  this 
connexion,  but  plays  freely  round  the  first 
piece.  A  third  piece  is  formed  under  the 
second,  as  that  was  under  the  first ;  pushing 
the  second  backwards,  but  retaining  it  by  its 
two  posterior  rings  being  included  in  the 
cavity  of  the  second  piece. 

If"  the  vertebraB  of  the  tail  continue  of 
uniform  diameter,  all  the  pieces  wili'be  of  the 
same  size,  and  the  rattle,  consequently,  is  of 
one  breadth  throughout.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  vertebrae  grow  while  the  rattle  is  being 
formed,  the  pieces  increase  in  size,  and  thus 
the  rattle  tapers  to  its  end. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  description 
that  one  piece  only  can  be  formed  at  each 
partial  moulting  of  the  end  of  the  tail ;  but  as 
we  do  not  know  whether  these  moultings 
coincide  with  the  general  separation  of  the 
epidermis  from  the  body,  nor  the  period  of 
their  recurrence,  the  number  of  pieces  not 
only  affords  no  proof  of  specific  difference, 
but  also  indicates  nothing  about  the  age  of 
the  animal.^ 

Mutk-gland  of  the  Crocodile. —  In  crocodiles 
there  is  a  peculiar  gland  lying  under  the  skin 
of  the  lower  jaw,  on  each  side  about  its 
middle.  It  is  small,  of  a  homogeneous  whitish 
tissue,  and  is  covered  by  a  tendinous  sheath. 
It  secretes  an  unctuous  blackish-erey  fluid, 
smelling  most  strongly  of  musk,  which  accu- 
mulates in  a  small  bag  that  opens  externally 
by  a  wide  orifice. 

Anal  stands  have  also  been  observed  in  the 
crocodile  and  alligator,  as  well  as  in  several 
serpents:  they  are  of  considerable  size  in 
female  colubers,  and  are  situated  under  the 

*  Laccpdde,  Hist  Nat  des  Serpens. 


tail,  behind  the  cloaca,  near  the  part  occupied 
by  the  penis  of  the  males.  They  contain  a 
thin  yellow  substance  of  a  very  peculiar 
odour. 

BojanuM  (Lad.  Hen.),  Anatome  Testudinis  Euro- 
peae.  FoL  VUn.  1819—21.  Mohring  (C.  A.), 
Diss,  inaug.  zoot  sistens  Descriptionem  Trionichos 
iEg3rptiaci  osteologicam.  4to.  BeroL  1825.  TVedSe- 
numn  (F.),  Anatomie  und  Natorgeschichte  des 
Drachens.  8  Kpfo.  4to.  NUrenb.  Tymm  (Ed. 
M.  D.),  Anatomy  of  the  Rattlesnake.  4to.  Lond. 
1751.  HeUman  (Aug.),  Ueber  den  Tastsinn  der 
Schlangen.  12mo.  Gi5tting.  Chquet,  Mdmoire 
8ur  TExistence  et  la  Di^Msition  des  Yoies  lacrymales 
dans  les  Serpens.  4to.  Paris,  1821.  Cuvierf  R6- 
cherches  sur  les  Oasemens  fossiles.  4to.  Paris, 
1821 — ^24.  Home  (Sir  Everard),  Lectares  on 
Comp.  Anat  4to.  Lond.  1814 — 28.  Sommering 
(Detmar.  Gull.),  De  Oculonim  Hominis  Animalium- 
que  Sectione  horizontale  Commentatio.  Fol.  Getting. 
1818.  Brandt  (J.  F.)  und  Raizburg  (I.  F.  C),  Dar- 
stellung  und  Beschreibung  der  Artzneygewachse, 
welche  in  die  neue  Preussische  Pharmacopce  auf- 

Senommen  sind.  Cbnw,  Lehrbuch  der  vergfeichen- 
en  Zootomie.  1834.  Owen^  Odontography. 
Wagner,  Prodromus.  Fol.  Cuvier,  Anatomie 
Ompar^  Last  edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1840. 
Schiegel,  Essai  sur  la  Physiognomie  des  Serpens. 
Amst  1837.  Meckel,  Syst  der  vergleichenden 
Anatomie.  Fercndt,  M^n.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences, 
tom.  iii. 

(7\  Rymer  Jones.) 

RESPIRATION  (Germ.  .IMwttwg).— Be- 
fore the  nutritious  juices  of  organized  bodies 
can  be  properly  elaborated  and  rendered  fit  for 
maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  through 
which  they  move,  it  is  indispensable  that  certain 
chemical  changes  take  place  between  them  and 
the  atmospheric  air.  All  organized  bodies, 
therefore,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  require  a 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  for  the  continuance 
of  hfe,  and  the  amount  of  this  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  and  energy  of  tneir  vital 
actions.  These  chemical  changes  between 
the  nutritious  Juices  of  organized  bodies  and 
the  atmosphenc  air  constitute  the  important 
function  of  Respiration. 

In  studying  tfke  chemical  actions  that  occur 
in  respiration  in  different  organized  bodies,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  constitution 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  both  in  its  free  state 
and  when  dissolved  in  water.  The  atmo* 
spheric  air,  in  its  free  state,  is,  as  is  well 
known,  chiefly  composed  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, in  the  proportion  of  about  21  parts  of 
oxygen  to  79  of  nitrogen  by  volume ;  or  by 
weight,  in  the  proportion  of  23*1  of  oxygen  to 
76' 9  of  nitrogen.  Dumas  and  Boussmeault, 
in  their  accurate  experiments*,  found  the 
average  proportion  ot  these  gases  to  be,  by 
volume,  20*81  of  oxygen,  and  79*19  of  nitro- 
gen t ;  or  by  weight,  23*01  ot  oxygen,  and 
76*99  of  nitrogen.  The  quantitjr  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  atmospheric  air  is  very  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
Theod.   De  Saussure:^,  in  his  experiments, 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  troisi^me 
s^rie,  tom.  iiL  p.  257.    1841. 

t  Or,  what  would  be  sufficiently  accurate,  20*8 
oxygen  and  79*2  nitrogen. 

I  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  tom.  xxxviii. 
p.  411.     1828. 
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found  the  maximum  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  10,000  parts  of  atmospheric  air  to  be 
6*2,  the  minimum  3*7,  and  the  average  4*9  or 
nearly  1  part,  by  volume,  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  2000  parts  of  atmospheric  air.  Results 
similar  to  those  procured  by  Saussure,  who 
experimented  at  Geneva,  have  been  obtained 
by  Boussingault*  and  Thenardf  at  Paris, 
Brunnerj:  at  Berne,  and  VerverJ>t  Gro- 
ningen  in  Holland,  so  that  we  have  the 
strongest  grounds  for  believing  in  their  general 
accuracy.  The  variable  quantity  of  watery 
vapour  that  exists  in  the  atmosphere  must 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  examining  the 
function  of  respiration.  A  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia, so  small  however  that  its  usual  pro- 
portion cannot  be  ascertained,  is  constantly 
present  in  the  atmospheric  air,  which,  when 
It  descends  to  the  earth  dissolved  in  water, 
serves,  according  to  Liebig,  an  important 
purpose  in  the  nutrition  of  vegetables.  There 
are,  besides  the  above  substances,  numerous 
others  in  the  gaseous  form,  exhaled  from  the 
surftice  of  the  earth,  too  minute  to  be  detected 
by  analysis,  but  sometimes  recognised  by  their 
effects  upon  the  Hving  organism.  No  doubt 
the  miasmata  and  effluvia,  which  can  inflict 
such  disastrous  evils  on  the  human  race,  are 
difiused  through  the  atmospheric  air. 

Though  the  proportions  of  the  three  gases, 
viz.  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid, 
usually  regarded  as  forming  the  constituent 
parts  of  our  atmosphere,  are  not  quite  uniform 
at  all  times  and  in  tdl  places,  chiefly  from  local 
disturbing  causes,  vet  these  differences  are  to 
a  small  extent,  when  its  free  circulation  is 
permitted.  Dalton  ||  maintained,  that  in  ele- 
vated regions  the  proportion  of  oxygen  to 
azote  is  somewhat  less  than  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
more  recent  experiments  of  Dumas,  Boussin- 
sault,  and  Brunner.  In  the  experiments  of 
Lewyt  and  Morren**,  the  composition  of 

*  Annoles  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  torn.  x. 
p.  466.    1844. 

t  Referred  to  in  opus  supra  citatum,  torn.  3^.  p.  468. 
1844.  Tbenard's  experiments  were  made  prior  to 
those  of  Saussure. 

iOpus  supra  cit  torn,  iii  p.  313.    1841. 
Referred  to  in  opus  supra  cit,  tom.  x.  p.  462. 

II  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine 
and  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xii  p.  406.     1838. 

^  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  tom.  viii 
p.  425.  1843.  Lewy  found  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  X^orth  Sea 
on  an  average  22*6  bv  weight  in  the  100  of  air, 
while  the  air  over  the  land  contained  23  of  oxygen 
in  the  100. 

**  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  tom.  xii  p.  6. 
1844.  Morren  states  that  the  air  resting  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  in  calm  weather,  nuiy  contain 
from  23  to  24  parts,  by  volume,  of  oxygen  instead  of 
20*8,  the  usual  quantity ;  and  this  increased  quan- 
tity of  oxyffen,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
is  connecte((  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  with  the 
action  of  the  marine  vegetation  upon  the  atmospheric 
air.  The  experiments  of  Lewy  and  Morren  are  not 
contradictory ;  for  in  those  of  the  former  the  air  was 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  deep  sea  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  in  those  of  the  latter  the 
air  analyzed  had  been  resting  for  some  time  over 


the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  sea  differed  in 
its  amount  of  oxygen  from  that  over  the  land. 
Saussure  detect^  a  somewhat  smaller  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  during  the 
day  than  during  the  night  *,  and  a  larger 
quantity  in  the  air  of  the  town  of  Geneva 
tnan  in  that  taken  in  the  country  three-fourths 
of  a  league  distant,  in  the  proportion  of  100 
to  92  ;  and  Boussingault  and  Lewy,  in  their 
later  experiments,  observed  a  similar  dif- 
ference between  the  air  taken  from  the  densest 
parts  of  Paris  and  that  of  the  country,  f 
Lewy  detected  a  considerable  increase  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  no  doubt  of  volcanic  origin, 
in  the  air  of  Guadaloupe,  but  without  any 
diminution  in  the  usual  relative  proportions 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen. :(  As  a  portion 
of  the  oxvgen  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  com- 
bined with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  gat 
in  the  respiration  of  animals,  in  ordinary 
combustion,  and  in  numerous  other  chemical 
processes  going  on  at  the  earth's  surface,  it  is 
obvious  that  wnen  individuals  of  the  human 
species  are  surrounded  by  a  limited  quantity 
of  air  which  is  not  renewed  so  rapidly  as  it  is 
vitiated  by  respiration,  the  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen gas  will  he  diminishecl  and  the  carbonic 
acid  increased,  and  this  the  more  rapidly  if 
any  other  process  of  deoxidation  of  the  con- 
fined air  be  at  the  same  time  in  operation. 
Dalton  analvzed  the  air  of  a  room  where  50 
candles  had  been  kept  burning  and  500  people 
had  been  collected  lor  two  hours,  and  found 
that  it  contained  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  §  Leblanc  made  a  number  of  analyses 
of  the  air  taken  from  the  rooms  of  some  of 
the  public  buildings  in  Paris.  j|  He  collected 
some  of  the  air  of  one  of  the  wards  of  La 
Piti^,  the  area  of  which  was  70,632  cubic  feet, 
containing  54  patients,  afler  it  had  been  shut 
during  a  whole  night,  and  procured  from  it  3 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  weight,  in  the 
1000,  or  about  5  times  as  much  carbonic  acid 
as  is  usually  present  in  the  atmosphercIT  The 
oxy^n  gas  had  suffered  a  corresponding 
diminution.  In  one  of  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments of  the  Salpetri^re,  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
amounted  to  6  parts,  by  weight,  in  the  1000 
parts  of  the  contfuned  air,  and  in  another 
sleeping  apartment  to  8  parts  in  the  1000.** 
In  the  Amphitheatre  ot  Chemistry  at  the 
Sorbonne,  the  air  collected  at  the  end  of  the 
lecture  furnished  10*6  of  carbonic  acid,  by 

pools  of  sea-water  abounding  in  alge^  exposed  to 
the  Bun*8  rajrs. 

♦  Boussingault  (opus  cit  tom.  x.  pp.  464,  465) 
obtained  similar  results ;  but  he  admits  that  more 
extended  observations  are  required  on  this  point 

t  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  torn.  x.  p.  470. 

1  Idem  opus,  tom.  viiL  p.  450.    1843. 
I  London  and  Edinburgh  Philos.  Maff.,  voL  xiL 
pp.  405,  406.     1838. 

Ij  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  tom.  v.  p.  228. 

^  If  the  usual  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  be  from  4  to  6  in  the  10,000  parts  by 
volume,  that  is  equal  to  from  6  to  9  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  by  weight 

•*  Opus  cit,  p.  233. 
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weight,  in  the  1000.  The  air  collected  in  the 
pit  of  the  Opera  Comique  a  short  time  before 
the  termination  of  the  performance  contained 
2*3 ;  while  in  another  experiment  the  air 
from  one  of  the  boxes  contained  4*3,  by  weight, 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  1000.  Li  one  of 
the  stables  at  the  Ecole  Militaire,  the  air 
collected  afler  it  had  been  kept  closed  for  a 
night  yielded  1*05  in  the  100  ;  and  the  air 
from  another  which   was   better  ventilated 

fielded  about  2  parts  in  the  1000,  by  weight.* 
f,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Leblanc  and 
others,  carlx>nic  acid  gas  exerts  a  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  vital  actions  in  the  human 
species  when  it  has  accumulated  to  the  extent 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  air  to  be  breathed,  the 
above  facts,  to  which  many  others  might 
readily  have  been  added,  pomt  out  the  im- 
portance of  securing  sufficient  ventilation  both 
in  our  private  and  public  buildings. 

As  the  gases  held  by  water  in  solution  sup- 
ply the  means  of  aquatic  respiration  to  many 
animals  and  plants,  a  knowledge  of  the  quan- 
tity and  composition  of  these  gases  is  also 
necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
function  of  respiration.  Humboldt  and  Gay 
Lussac  state  that  the  water  of  rivers,  and  dis- 
tilled water  well  aired,  hold  in  solution  about 
^th  of  their  volume  of  air  composed  of  about 
32  of  oxygen  and  68  of  azote,  by  volume.f 
Morren  }  concludes  from  his  expenments  that 
sea-water  contains  in  solution  between  ^th 
and  -^^th  of  its  volume  of  air,  a  quantity  sen- 
sibly less  than  that  obtained  from  fresh-water, 
which  usually  contains  from  -^th  to  ^V^^*  ^^ 
even  ^h  of  its  volume.§  He  found  that  the 
air  obtained  from  fresh-water  under  ordinary 
circumstances,,  whether  distilled  and  again 
perfectly  aerated,  or  the  limpid  water  of  a 
moderately  rapid  stream,  contains  32  parts  of 
oxygen,  and  from  2  to  4  of  carbonic  acid,  by 
volume,  in  the  100;  while  the  air  obtained 
from  sea- water  yielded  33  of  oxygen  and 
from  0  to  10  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  100.  The 
relative  proportion  of  the  gases  obtained  both 
from  fresh  and  sea-water  varies  considerably 
under  certain  conditions.  In  fresh-water  ponds 
abounding  in  plants  or  green  animalculae,  and 
in  shallow  parts  of  the  sea,  where  numerous 

*  According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Lassaigne 
(Comptes  Rendus,  Idth  Juillet,  p.  108.  1846)  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  formed  by  respiration  in  apart- 
ments where  the  ventilation  is  very  imperfect,  is  not 
confined  to  the  parts  nearest  the  floor,  but  is  diffused 
nearly  in  equal  proportions  through  every  portion 
of  the  mass  of  air  in  the  apartments. 

t  Journal  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie,  par  Dela- 
mitherie,  torn.  Ix.  p.  168.  The  percentage  of  oxygen 
from  the  air  of  water  of  the  Seine  was  31*9 ;  of  dis- 
tilled water  which  had  again  absorbed  air,  82*8; 
and  of  rain  water,  31  0.  (p.  159.) 

t  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  tom.  xii.    1844. 

§  M.  Lewy  rComptes  Rendus,  28th  Sept.  1846) 
states  that,  in  nis  experiments,  one  litre  (61*027 
cubic  inches  English)  of  Seine  water  yielded  about 
40  cubic  centimetres  (2*440  cubic  inches)  of  air,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  water  from  the  ocean  furnished 
only  20  cubic  centimetres  (1*220  cubic  inche8)r  The 
water  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  the  salts  it 
holds  in  solution,  absorbs  much  less  atmospheric 
air  than  fresh  water. 


algse  flourish,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  gas 
may  be  considerably  increased  during  sun- 
shine, especially  if  the  water  be  at  the  same 
time  still.  Morren  analyzed,  in  a  bright  day 
in  July,  the  gas  dissolved  in  the  water  of 
a  fish-pond  of  a  green  colour,  chiefly  from 
the  numerous  animalculae  it  contained,  and 
found  in  that  procured  in  the  morning  25,  at 
mid-day  48,  and  in  the  evening  as  much  as  61 
of  oxygen  in  the  100  parts.*  Similar  changes, 
but  to  a  less  extent,  were  detected  by  Morren 
in  the  air  of  sea-water,  and  they  are  chiefly 
dependant  upon  the  action  of  the  alga;.  In 
one  experiment,  performed  on  a  fine  sunny 
day,  when  the  sea  was  at  the  same  time  calm, 
the  air  obtained  from  the  water  yielded  40  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  53*6  in  the  evening.  The  total  quantity 
of  air  obtained  from  both  kinds  of  water  varied 
at  different  times  of  the  day ;  and  its  increase 
was  chiefly  dependant  upon  the  addition  of 
oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  time 
suffering  a  decrease,  but  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, while  the  nitrogen  f  seemed  to  suffer 
little  change.  This  increase  of  oxygen  will 
partly  contribute  to  the  supply  required  for 
the  respiration  of  the  numerous  aquatic  ani. 
mals  which  usually  frequent  the  localities 
where  it  is  evolved,  and  be  partlv  given  off"  to 
the  superincumbent  air,  and  thus  assist  in 
maintaining  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Notwithstandmg  the  large  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen daily  removed  from  the  atmosphere  by  the 
respiration  of  animals  and  other  causes,  yet 
from  the  great  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  rapid  mixture  of  its  different  parts,  a  long 
period  of  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
It  suffers  any  marked  deterioration,  even  were 
there  no  compensating  operation  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  oxygen  gas  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  equal  in  weight  to  a  column  of  7'8 
feet  of  water  pressing  upon  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  :  and  it  has  been  stated  that  it 
would  require  10,000  years,  supposing  the 
earth  peopled  with  1,000,000,000  of  men  to 
produce  a  perceptible  effect  upon  the  eudio- 
meter of  Volta,  even  though  vegetable  life 
was  annihilated ;  and  that  to  suppose  all  the 
animals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  could  by 

•  Opus  cit  p.  9.  W5hler  (Poggendorff^s  Annalen 
der  Physik  und  Chemie,  band  IviL  S.  808.  1842) 
analyzed  the  gas  exhaled  from  the  greyish  yellow 
mass,  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  living  infu- 
soria mixed  with  some  confervte,  which  collects  in 
a  salt  spring  at  Rodenberg  in  Hesse,  and  found  it  to 
be  composed  of  61  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  49  of 
nitrogen. 

t  M.  LewT  (Comptes  Rendus,  28th  Sept,  1846) 
has  observed  similar  changes,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent,  in  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  sea- water  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  by  Morren.  According  to 
the  results  of  Lewy,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  ap- 
parently evolved  from  the  bodies  of  certain  mollus- 
cous animals,  which  may  be  imparted  to  the  air 
resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  Dumas, 
in  his  report  upon  Lewv's  Memoir,  throws  out  some 
remarks  on  the  possibility  of  the  sulphur  contained 
in  this  gas  serving  an  important  purpose  in  the 
nutrition  of  plants. 
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their  respiration  deteriorate  the  air  to  the  ex- 
tent of  removing  in  a  century  the  8000th  part 
of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  is  to  maJce  a 
supposition  very  much  beyond  the  truth.* 

Respiration  of  plants, —  The  results  of  the 
chemical  actions  between  the  atmospheric  air 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  chiefly  influ- 
enced by  the  presence  or  absence  of  light, 
and  the  condition  of  the  plants  at  the  time. 
When  a  plant  is  surrounded  by  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  air,  and  exposed  to  the  sunshine, 
the  green  parts  of  the  plant,  and  especially  the 
leaves,  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  the  atmospnere,  seize  upon  the  carbon,  and 
liberate  the  oxygen ;  while  the  same  plant  in 
the  dark,  not  only  ceases  to  decompose  car* 
bonic  acid,  but  actually  exhales  into  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  a  portion  of  this  gas. 
A  quantity  of  nitrocen  gas  is  also  given  off 
by  plants  along  with  the  oxygen.f  Plants, 
therefore,  during  exposure  to  lisfat,  purify  the 
air  by  removing  carbonic  acid  and  adding 
oxygen,  while  during  the  night  they,  like 
animals,  deteriorate  the  air  by  exhaling  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  As,  however,  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas  liberated  during  the  day  from  the 
decomposed  carbonic  acid  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  formed  during  the  night,  plants  on 
the  whole  must  counteract,  either  entirely  or 
in  part,  the  accumulation  in  the  atmospnere 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  formed  by  the  respi<^ 
ration  of  animals,  and  in  various  chemical 
processes  going  on  at  the  earth's  surface. 
Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbon  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  ve- 
getable tissues,  appears  to  be  obtained  throuch 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  parts  of  a  plant  which  are  not  of  a 
green  colour,  such  as  the  roots,  &c.,  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  give  out 
carbonic  acid  gas  even  in  the  sunshine  ;  and 
this  process  seems  essential  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  of  a  plant 
also  absorb  oxygen,  and  exhale  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  Quantity  of  the  latter  gas  evolved 
during  inflorescence  is  considerable.  The 
seeds  of  plants  during  germination  also  absorb 
oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid.j:     The 

*  Dumas*  Essai  de  Statique  Chimigne  des  Etres 
OrganiB^  p.  18,  8rd  edit  1844;  and  Dumas  and 
BouAsinfi^ault  in  Annates  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  torn, 
iii  p.  288.    1841. 

t  Daubeny,  in  Philos.  Transactions  of  London  for 
1836,  p.  149 ;  and  Professor  Draper,  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin  Philosopnical  Magazine,  voL 
xxiiL  p.  161.  1848.  According  to  Draper,  "  when 
the  leaves  of  plants  under  the  influence  of  light  de- 
compose carbonic  acid  gas,  they  assimilate  all  the 
carbon,  and  a  proportion  of  oxygen  disappears,  at 
the  same  time  tney  emit  a  volume  of  nitrogen  equal 
to  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed.**  The  greater  part  of 
the  nitrogen  evolved  comes,  he  believes,  from  the 
decomposition  of  some  nitrogenized  constituent  of 
the  leaf. 

X  The  animalcula,  especially  those  of  a  green 
colour,  seem  to  exert  the  same  effects  upon  the  at- 
mospheric air  under  the  influence  of  light  as  the 
green  parts  of  plants.  Vide  observations  of  Morren 
and  WhOler,  already  referred  to ;  and  also  Ehren- 
berg,  in  Poggendorfr's  Annalen,  band  Ivii.  S.  311. 


Funei  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas  in  large  quan- 
tity from  all  parts  of  their  structure,  and  at 
all  periods  of  their  growth,  even  when  exposed 
to  a  bright  sunshine,  and  these  plants  derive 
their  supply  of  carbon  from  the  soil  in  which 
they  fgrow,*  It  is  also  maintained  that  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  surface 
of  plants  during  spring  and  summer,  to  assist 
in  the  elaboration  of  their  acids,  resins,  and 
volatile  oils.  We  thus  perceive  that  the  che- 
mical actions  between  the  atmospheric  air 
nnd  plants  are  varied,  and  differ  in  some 
important  respects  from  those  that  occur  in 
animals.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
that  the  respiratory  function  is  essentially  the 
same  in  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  or- 
ganic kingdom  ;  that  the  fixation  of  carbon 
and  the  liberation  of  the  oxygen  gas  by  the 
leaves,  and  other  green  parts  of  plants  during 
their  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  form  a 
part  of  their  digjestive  process ;  while  the  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  acid,  which  proceeds  during 
the  day  as  well  as  during  the  night,  from  seeds 
during  eerminatioD,  from  the  flowers,  from 
the  sur&ces  not  coloured  green,  and  also,  it 
is  asserted,  partly  from  the  leaves,  is  their 
true  respiratory  process.f  According  to 
others,  it  the  actions  of  the  juices  upon  the 
atmospheric  air,  by  which  they  are  changed 
from  the  crude  to  the  fullj^  elaborated  sap, 
and  rendered  fit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant, 
constitute  the  function  of  respiration,  then 
the  green  surfaces,  and  especially  the  leaves. 


•  Marcet  (Bibliothbque  Universelle  de  Geneve, 
(Sciences  et  Arts,)  tom.  ML  p.  393. 1834 ;  and  An- 
nales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  tom.  IviiL  p.  407.  1835) 
ascertained  that  Fungi,  when  confined  in  a  limited 
quantity  of  air  for  some  time,  disengage  a  larger 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  than  coidd  have  been 
formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon  with  the  oxy- 
gen which  has  disappeared  from  the  air :  that  when 
confined  in  nitrogen  gas,  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved,  and  in  some  cases  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrogen  is  absorbed ;  and  that  when 
confined  in  oxygen  gas  a  larger  quantity  of  this  gas 
is  absorbed  than  what  is  su^dent  to  constitute  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  evolved,  and  that  this  is  replaced, 
at  least  in  pi^  by  a  Quantity  of  azote  disengaged 
from  the  plants.  We  thus  perceive  that  if  certain 
of  the  lower  organized  bodies,  generally  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  effect  the  same 
changes  upon  the  atmospheric  air  by  their  respira- 
tion as  the  higher  vegetables  do,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  certain  of  the  lower  organized  plants 
that  resemble  in  this  respect  the  higher  organized  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Other  cryptogamic  plants 
having  a  green  colour,  such  as  the  Ferns  and  Alps, 
liberate  oxygen  gas  when  exposed  to  the  sunshme. 
Vide  Morren*s  Experiments  on  Algte,  already  re- 
ferred to ;  and  those  of  Daubeny,  upon  Ferns  and 
Alga),  in  London  Philos.  Transact  voL  xlii  p.  166. 
1836. 

t  Burnett,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  1831.  Mr.  Burnett 
also  maintains  that  the  analogy  further  holds  good 
**  between  the  functions  of  respiration  and  diction 
in  animals  and  plants,  for  to  both  is  carbonic  acid 
deleterious  when  breathed,  and  to  both  is  it  invigo- 
rating to  the  digestive  svstem  when  absorbed  as 
food,**  p.  100.  Professor  draper  (London  and  Edin. 
PhUos.  Magazine,  1814)  proceeds  still  farther,  and 
asserts  that  the  whole  of  the  action  of  the  leaves 
upon  the  atmosplieric  air  constitutes  a  true  digostive 
and  not  a  respiratory  function. 
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are  the  true  respiratory  organs  of  plants.* 
Besides,  it  has  been  alleced  that  the  evolution 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  n'om  the  leaves  during 
the  night  is  not  attended  by  an  absorption  of 
oxygen,  as  in  the  respiration  of  animals ;  that 
it  is  a  mechanical  process,  having  no  con» 
nexion  with  the  nutrition  of  the  plant ;  and 
that  it  depends  upon  the  carbonic  acid  ab- 
sorbed along  with  the  water  by  the  roots  and 
leaves,  escaping  into  the  air  alon^  with  the 
water  evaporated  during  the  penods  when 
the  plant,  as  in  the  absence  of  sunshine,  b 
incapable  of  fixing  the  carbon.f  As  the  re- 
spiratory process  in  animals  forms  a  part  of 
the  great  Nutritive  Function,  for  preparing, 
elaborating,  and  assimilating  the  nutritious 
juices,  and  as  the  two  functions  performed 
respectively  by  the  digestive  and  respiratory 
organs  in  the  higher  animals  are  not  definitely 
separated  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  can 
readily  understand  that  the  same  structures 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  carry  on  the 
process  of  respiration,  may  also  at  the  same 
time  assist  in  the  performance  of  other  parts 
of  the  nutritive  function. 

In  some  of  the  lower  organized  plants 
everpr  part  of  their  surface  is  probably  equally 
efficient  in  the  performance  of  the  function  of 
respiration  ;  while  in  the  higher  plants,  though 
the  whole  of  the  external  surrace  may  still 
aid,  the  leaves  are  the  chief  organs  of  respira- 
tion. Botanists  are  not  acreed  as  to  what  ex- 
tent the  spiral  tubes,  usumly  regarded  as  ana- 
logous to  the  tracheae  of  insects,  act  as  organs 
of  respiration.  These  spiral  vessels  do  not 
form  continuous  canals,  and  do  not  open 
upon  the  stomata,  so  that  the  air  cannot  enter 
them  without  having  previously  permeated  a 
greater  or  less  thickness  of  vegetable  tissue 
covering  them.  Their  share  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  function  of  respiration  cannot, 
probably,  be  great. 

Respiration  in  animals,  —  The  function  of 
respiration  varies  greatly  in  activity,  and  in 
the  external  form  and  position  of  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  it  is  effected,  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  all  ani- 
mals, except  some  Infusoria,  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  changes  between  the  atmospheric  air 
and  the  nutritious  juices  is  pretty  uniform, 
and  essentially  consists  in  the  evolution  of  car- 
bonic add  gas  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
Azote  may  be  exhaled  by,  or  absorbed  at,  the  re- 
spiratory organs  in  small  quantities  ;  but  these 
cnanges  seem  to  be  of  secondary  importance 
in  the  ftmction  of  respiration,  do  not  appear 
to  be  uniform  in  the  same  animals  at  different 
times,  and  occasionally  cannot  be  detected. 
The  evidence,  however,  preponderates  in  fii- 
vour  of  the  opinion  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  azote  is  exhaled  at  the  respiratory 
organs. 

The  fiinction  of  respiration  in  animals  in- 
cludes two  distinct  processes-^ the  evolution 

*  Conrs  El^mentaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  Bo- 
taniaue  par  M.  A.  de  Jossieu,  p.  177. 

t  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistiy,  translated  by  Play- 
fair,  p.  81.  1840.  Hunt's  Researches  on  Light,  p.  194. 
1844.  Dumas*  Essai  de  Statique  Chimique  des  Etres 
Organist  Srd  ed.  p.  24.    1844. 


of  one  |as  from  the  nutritious  juices,  and  the 
absorption  of  another ;  and  while  the  former 
is  an  act  of  excretion  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  purity  of  the  nutritious  juices, 
the  latter  is  an  act  of  absorption  necessary  for 
their  proper  elaboration.  These  two  acts  are 
of  equal  importance  in  supporting  the  vitality  of 
the  organism,  are  so  closely  linked  together, 
and  are  so  reciprocally  dependent  for  their 
continued  action,  that  they  have  been  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same  function,  thoueh  in 
a  lo^cal  point  of  view  they  are  parts  of  two 
distinct  functions,  viz.  1st,  the  absorption  by 
the  organism  of  new  materials  from  the  sur- 
rounding media  for  completing  the  elaboration 
of  the  nutritious  juices ;  and,  2dly,  the  excretion 
from  the  organism  of  those  substances  which 
are  of  no  further  use,  and  would  even  prove 
prejudicial  if  retained.  Many  of  the  defini- 
tions given  of  the  respiratory  process  are  liable 
to  strong  objections  in  consequence  of  its  com- 
pound character  not  having  been  kept  strictly 
m  view.  These  mutual  actions  between  the 
nutritious  iuices  and  atmospheric  air  are  purely 
chemico-physical,  take  place  wherever  the 
air  and  the  fluids  are  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  do  not  require  the  agency  of  vitality 
for  their  manifestation.  When  a  urinary 
bladder  has  been  filled  with  venous  blood  and 
placed  in  atmospheric  air,  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmospheric  air,  and  the  free  carbonic  acid  in 
the  blood,  mutually  permeate  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  the  oxygen  gas  being  absorbed  by  the 
blood,  and  the  carbonic  acid  escaping  into  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  This  interchange 
depends  upon  the  strong  tendency  that  dif- 
ferent gases  have  to  intermix  or  diffuse  them- 
selves through  each  other,  and  as  this  action 
in  this  particular  case  takes  place  through  a 
permeable  membrane,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  endosmose  and  exosmose. 

It  necessarily  follows,  that  wherever  the 
nutritious  juices  of  organized  bodies  are  se- 
parated from  the  atmospheric  air  by  tissues 
permeable  by  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  function  of  respiration  may  be  performed. 
The  energy  of  this  function  will  be  regulated 
by  the  following  conditions  :  —  the  greater  or 
less  thickness  and  permeability  of  the  tissues 
interposed  between  the  atmospheric  air  and 
the  nutritious  fluids  ;  the  quantities  and  con- 
stitution of  these  substances  thus  brought  into 
action ;  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  they 
operate}  and  the  rapidity  with  which  fresh 
portions  of  both  are  brought  into  contact,  in 
the  place  of  those  whose  mutual  actions  have 
been  completed.  In  the  higher  animals,  where 
this  function  is  performed  in  greatest  perfec- 
tion, the  apparatus  for  eflTecting  it  is  very 
complicated  and  extensive,  and  consists,  1st, 
of  a  special  organ  —  the  lungs,  affording  an 
immense  extent  of  surface  where  the  blood  flows 
in  innumerable  minute  streamlets  only  sepa- 
rated by  very  thin  membranes  fi-om  the  atmo- 
spheric air  ;  2dly,  of  an  assemblage  of  muscles, 
lx>nes,  and  nerves,  for  efficiently  renewing  the 
air  in  the  lungs ;  and,  3dly,  of  a  series  of  vessels 
with  a  contractile  propelling  organ  attached 
to  them  —  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins 
and  right   side  of  the  heart,  —  for  rapidly 
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changing  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  bringing 
successive  portions  of  it  into  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some 
of  the  most  simpjle  forms  of  animal  life,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  entozoa, 
are  all  aquatic,  the  function  of  respiration  is 
effected  by  the  external  surface,  and  they  have 
no  special  organ  for  exposing  their  nutritious 
juices  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
no  apparatus  for  bringing  fresh  supplies  of 
the  surrounding  fluid  into  contact  with  their 
bodies,  and  no  canals  or  tubes  for  securing  a 
more  rapid  change  of  those  portions  of  the 
nutritious  juices  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphenc  air. 

Numerous  and  interesting  modifications  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus,  each  wonderfully 
adapted  lo  the  wants  of  the  individual  animal, 
and  the  medium  in  which  it  lives,  and  in  ad* 
mirable  relation  to  its  other  nutritive  func- 
tions, fill  up  the  wide  interval  between  the 
most  complex  and  the  simplest  methods  of 
carrying  on  the  function  of  respiration.  This, 
like  the  other  functions  of  the  body,  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  energy  of  its  manifestations, 
more  concentrated  upon  individual  organs 
chiefly  or  entirely  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  thus  becomes  more  and  more 
specialized  as  we  ascend  in  the  zoological 
scale. 

The  position  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
is  chieny  regulated  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  animal  being  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  its  supply  of  atmospheric  air 
being  in  the  gasiform  condition,  or  held  in 
solution  by  water.  In  the  greater  number  of 
aquatic  animab,  the  respiratory  apparatus  is 
placed  on  or  near  the  external  surface  of  the 
body ;  while,  in  the  terrestrial  animals,  it  is 
situated  more  or  less  deeply  in  the  interior 
of  the  body.  The  medium  in  which  the 
animal  lives  also  influences  the  size  and 
complexity  of  its  respiratory  organs.  As  the 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  in  contact  with 
respiratory  organs  of  the  same  extent  of  sur- 
face must  be  much  smaller  in  aquatic  than  in 
terrestrial  animals,  a  more  extended  respira- 
tory organ  is  required  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  to  effect  the  same  amount  of  re- 
spiration, just  as  a  more  extended  digestive 
apparatus  is  re<}uired  in  herbivorous  than  in 
carnivorous  animals  to  extract  the  same 
amount  of  nutritious  matters  firom  their  food. 
As  water  cannot  furnish  to  terrestrial  animals 
an  adequate  supply  of  atmospheric  air,  their 
vital  actions  are  brought  to  a  stand  when 
their  respiratory  organs  are  immersed  in  that 
fluid,  and  this  the  more  quickly  in  those  im- 
mediately dependant,  as  the  birds  and  mam- 
malia, upon  large  and  frequent  supplies  of 
atmospheric  air.  The  respiratory  organs  of 
aquatic  animals  are,  on  tne  other  hand,  in- 
adequate for  the  performance  of  respiration 
in  the  atmospheric  air,  but  from  very  different 
circumstances.  The  most  obvious  of  these 
are,  1st,  their  respiratory  oreans,  from  their 
external  position,  are  either  freely  exposed  or 
only  partially  covered,  so  that  when  they  are 
removed  from  the  water  into  the  atmosphere 


they  become  dry  in  consequence  of  the  eva- 
poration of  their  moisture,  and  this  the  more 
rapidly  as  there  is  little  or  no  provision  in- 
dependent of  the  water  in  which  they  live,  for 
keeping  these  surfaces  moist  by  a  secretion,  as 
in  air-breathing  animals :  2dly,  in  those  cases 
where  the  respiratory  organ  consists  of  nu- 
merous membranous  plates  or  laminae  that 
float  apart  in  the  water,  and  have  every  por- 
tion of  their  external  surface  bathed  in  this 
fluid,  removal  into  the  atmospheric  air  causes 
them  to  fall  together,  so  that  comparatively 
a  small  (quantity  of  their  surface  is  now  in 
contact  with  the  air.  In  some  of  the  Crusta- 
cea, and  in  some  fishes,  as  the  eels,  the  bran- 
chiae, or  respiratory  organs,  being  covered  to 
a  great  extent,  desiccation  proceeds  slowly, 
and  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  atmospheric  air.  In  one  of  the 
groups  of  the  Crustaceans,  the  land-crabs  or 
Gecarcinians,  though  the  respiratory  organs 
have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  branchiae  of 
the  aquatic  tribes,  yet  as  they  inhabit  damp 
situations,  and  have  a  provision  for  keeping 
the  respiratory  sur&ce  moist,  they  are  envied 
to  live  as  terrestrial  animals. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  m  all  the  higher  animals  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  parts ;  —  of  an  expanded 
membrane,  through  which  the  atmospheric 
air  and  the  nutntious  fluid  the  blood,  act 
chemically  on  each  other ;  of  organs  for  re- 
newing the  atmospheric  air  in  contact  with 
the  external  surface  of  this  membrane ;  and 
of  organs  for  circulating  the  nutritious  fluid 
alon^  channels  placed  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  this  membrane.  Of  these  three  portions  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  first,  or  the  ex- 
panded membrane,  which  may  be  termed  the 
respiraiory  membrcme,  is  the  most  essential, 
and  the  other  two  may  be  considered  as 
merely  accessory  to  it.  In  those  animals,  as 
the  Infusoria,  the  Polypes,  &c.,  that  have  no 
special  organs  of  respiration,  the  surfaces, 
bathed  by  the  fluids  in  which  they  live,  act  as 
a  respiratory  membrane:  the  atmospheric  air 
in  the  surrounding  fluids  is  there  brought  into 
contact  with  the  nutritious  juices,  and  the 
function  of  respiration  is  effected  in  the  feeble 
manner  in  which  it  is  manifested  in  such 
animals.  In  those  animals  possessing  special 
organs  of  respiration,  the  respiratory  mem- 
brane is  formed  in  almost  all  cases  by  pro- 
longations, folds,  or  reduplications  of  the 
internal  or  external  tegumentary  membrane, 
and  all  of  these  different  arrangements  are 
evidently  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
extent  of  surface  of  that  membrane.  In  the 
pulmograde  Medusae  the  margin  of  the  disk, 
though  smooth,  and  presenting  no  prolonga- 
tion of  the  external  tegumentary  membrane, 
acts  more  efficiently  in  uie  function  of  respira- 
tion than  the  other  parts  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  body,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  re- 
spiratory organ,  in  consequence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  the  nutritious  juices  flowing 
through  numerous  vessels  distributed  there. 
In  some  of  the  Echinodermata,  as  in  the  star- 
fishes (Asterida),wad  in  the  sea-urchins  (EckP' 
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niiUs),  the  internal  integumentary  membrane 
is  materially  aided  in  the  performance  of  this 
function  bv  the  aquiferous  canals  in  the 
former,  and  by  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the 
latter ;  indeed,  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be 
considered  the  special  organ  of  respiration  in 
the  Echinidae. 

The  respiratory  membrane,  in  most  cases, 
presents  one  of  three  forms,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  names  of  gUis  or  branchup,  of 
trachete^  and  of  lungs.  In  the  gills  or 
branchiae  the  tegumentary  membrane  is  pro- 
longed outwards,  in  the  shape  of  lammse, 
tufu,  or  branches;  and  this  arrangement  is 
found  in  aquatic  animals.  This  form  of  the 
respiratory  membrane  is  not,  however,  uni- 
vereal  in  those  aquatic  animals  possessing 
special  organs  of  respiration.  In  the  Ho- 
lothuridse,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Echinoder- 
mata,  the  chief  respiratory  organ  consists  of 
two  aquiferous  tubes,  of  an  arborescent  form, 
that  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  cloaca.* 

In  the  Ascidians,  among  the  Moliusca,  the 
chief  respiratory  organ  is  a  large  cavity,  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  dilatation  of  the  ceso- 
phagus  ;  and  in  certain  of  the  aauatic  Gastero- 
poda it  consists  of  a  sac,  with  iamellce  on  its 
mner  surface,  opening  upon  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body.  The  small  cavities  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  bodv  of  the  leecn,  and 
opening  externally,  are  also  believed  to  be 
re^iratory  organs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  mem- 
brane, termed  tracheas,  is  present  in  the  Arti- 
culata,  among  the  Myriapods,  insects,  spiders, 
and  also,  with  a  few  exceptions,  amons  the 
larvas  of  insects  living  in  the  atmosphere; 
und  is  observed  in  greatest  jperfection  in  the 
adult  insects.  It  consists  of  a  prolongation 
of  the  external  membrane  into  the  interior  of 
the  body,  in  the  form  of  tubes,  often  ex- 
tensively subdivided  and  ramified,  kept  open 
by  fibres  rolled  round  their  walls  in  a  spiral 
manner,  and  commencing  at  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body  bv  orifices  termed  stigmata. 
In  certain  of  the  larvae  of  insects,  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  respiratory  membrane  is 
modified  to  adapt  it  for  aquatic  respiration. 
In  the  larvae  of  the  Ephemera,  these  tracheae, 
instead  of  terminating  m  stigmata,  are  prolonged 
outvrards  into  a  foliaceous  expansion  of  the 
external  integument,  where  they  are  subdi- 
vided and  ramified,  and  terminate  in  shut  ex- 
tremities. A  constant  interchange  between 
the  air  in  the  trachese  of  these  larvae,  and 
the  atmospheric  air  dissolved  in  the  water, 
will  go  on  through  the  membranes  interposed 
between  them.f  In  the  larvse  of  the  Libella 
the  tracheae  are  distributed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner in  a  membrane  placed  within  the  anus, 
and  the  animals  draw  in  and  expel  the  water 
with  considerable  force  from  that  cavity,  so 

*  This  form  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  has  been 
termed  ccelobranehiate  by  Straus-Durckhdm,  being 
derived  from  »«!X*f,  hoOow;  and  fit^y%i»,giiL 

t  This  modification  of  the  tracheal  respiratory 
organ  has  been  designated  tracho-hranchiate  by 
Straus- Durckheim. 


that  these  respiratory  movements  act  at  the 
same  time  in  causing  locomotion. 

The  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  mem- 
brane called  lungs  consists  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  tegumentarv  membrane  inwards  in 
the  form  of  sacs,  and  is  destined  for  aerial 
respiration.  In  some  of  the  terrestrial  gas- 
teropodous  Molluscs,  the  lung  is  formed  by  a 
single,  large,  and  simple  sac,  opening  by  an 
orifice  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  In  the 
Arachnida  the  lungs  are  composed  of  two  or 
more  separate  cavities,  lamellated  on  their  in- 
terior, opening  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  and  are  analogous  to  the  branchial  cavity 
in  some  of  the  aquatic  Gasteropoda.  In  all 
the  air-breathing  Vertebrata,  the  respiratory 
membrane  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
internal  tegumentary  or  mucous  membrane 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  digestive  tube,  and 
this  also  holds  m  the  aquatic  Vertebrata,  or 
the  fishes.  When  the  expanded  respiratory 
membrane  is  placed  at  some  distance  from 
that  portion  ot  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  tube  with  which  it  is  continuous,  as 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  Mammalia  and 
birds,  this  mucous  membrane  is  prolonged  to 
the  pnrt  where  its  expansion  occurs,  m  the 
form  of  a  tube,  strengthened  on  the  outer  sur- 
face by  elastic  textures  to  enable  it  to  with-  , 
stand  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Along  this 
tube  (trachea),  and  its  branches  (bronchi 
and  bronchial  tubes),  the  air  passes  to  and 
from  the  proper  respiratory  membrane  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lungs.  In  the  water 
newt  the  lungs  consist  of  a  pair  of  elongated 
sacs,  without  any  internal  laminae  or  folds. 
In  the  frog  these  membranous  sacs  present 
ridges  on  their  inner  surface,  especially  at  the 
upper  part ;  and  in  the  lungs  of  the  turtle  and 
crocodile  these  ridges  increase  in  number  and 
in  size,  and  form  partitions  dividing  the  interior 
of  the  lungs  into  numerous  celb  communi- 
cating with  each  other. 

In  birds  the  bronchial  tubes  on  entering 
the  lungs  have  numerous  parietal  cells  on 
their  inner  surfbce;  and  this  extension  of  the 
respiratory  surface  is  still  further  increased  by 
some  of  the  tracheae  opening  into  membra- 
nous bags,  oden  presenting  a  cellular  appear- 
ance, and  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
certain  of  the  bones.  In  the  lungs  of  man 
and  the  other  Mammalia,  the  bronchial  tubes 
divide  and  subdivide  into  minute  branches, 
each  of  which  ends  in  a  cluster  of  terminal 
cells,  forming  one  of  the  small  lobes  into 
which  the  lung  may  be  divided.  Bv  this 
arrangement  an  immense  extent  of  respu*atory 
surface  is  packed  up  in  a  small  space.^ 

•  Hales  (Statical  Essays,  voL  i.  p.  242.  1769) 
estimates  the  inner  surface  of  the  wnole  lungs  in 
the  calf  at  289  square  feet,  equal  to  19  times  the 
sur&ce  of  a  man*s  oodj^ ;  and  Lieberkuhn  calculates 
(as  quoted  by  Schultz  in  his  System  der  Circulation, 
p.  288)  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  air-tubes  and 
air-ceUs  in  the  human  species  amounts  to  1400 
sauare  feet  Monro,  on  the  other  hand  (Essays  of 
Monro  Secundns,  p.  69.  Edinburgh,  1840)  calcu- 
lates that  the  inner  surface  of  the  human  lungs  is 
only  equal  to  440  square  feet,  or  nearly  thirty  Umes 
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In  those  animals  possessing  special  organs 
of  respiration,  this  function  is  not  necessarily 
restricted  to  these  organs ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  general^  other  parts  of  the 
organism  which  serve  as  auxiliary  oreans  of 
respiration.  We  have  already  seen  that  re- 
spiration may  take  place  wherever  the  atmo- 
spheric air  and  the  nutritious  juices  are  not 
separated  by  tissues  impermeable  to  gases. 
When  these  tissues  are  feebly  permeable  by 
^es,  or  when  the  quantity  of  nutritious 
juices  in  these  tissues  is  small,  their  re- 
spiratory aualities  must  be  feeble,  however 
abundant  tne  amount  of  atmospheric  air  in 
contact  with  them  may  be  :  while  under  more 
favourable  physical  conditions  of  the  tissues, 
the  amount  of  respiration  effected  may  be  con- 
siderable. We  can  readily  understand,  there- 
fore, how  the  external  cutaneous  surface  in 
fishes  and  in  the  batrachian  reptiles  may  con- 
siderably assist  the  special  organs  of  respira- 
tion ;  and  how,  in  some  fishes,  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  digestive  tube  may  act  as  an 
accessory  organ  of  respiration  when  they  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  swallow  a  quan- 
tity of  air.  As  in  the  crocodiles,  and  in  certain 
cartilaginous  fishes,  there  are  apertures  by 
which  the  water  may  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
it  is  believed  that  in  these  animals  the  large  ab- 
dominal serous  membrane,  which  is  the  chief 
respiratory  organ  in  the  Echinida,  serves  as  an 
auxiliary  organ  of  respiration.*  In  fishes  the 
air-bladder,  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
internal  tegumentary  membrane,  and  consti- 
tuting a  rudimentary  lung,  is  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  an  accessory  respiratory  oi^n. 
Even  in  the  higher  Mammalia,  the  external 
tegumentary  membrane,  and  the  internal  tegu- 
mentary  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube,  but 
more  especially  the  former,  may  be  regarded 
as  auxiliary  organs  of  respiration,  but  the  aid 
they  afford  to  the  special  respiratory  mem- 
brane in  the  lungs  b  so  feeble,  that  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  they  may  in  most  cases  be 
disregarded,  and  they  can  under  no  circum- 
stances supply  the  place,  even  for  a  brief  period 
of  time,  of  the  special  respiratory  membrane. 

A  moist  conaition  of  the  respiratory  mem- 
brane appears  to  be  essential  to  the  proper 
performance  of  its  functions,  and  this  is 
obtained  in  those  animals  which  breathe  atmo- 
spheric air,  by  its  deep  position,  and  by  the 
miid  secretions  poured  out  upon  its  surface. 

The  structure  of  that  portion  of  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus  which  acts  in  bringing  fi^sh 
supplies  of  atmospheric  air  into  contact  with 
the  respiratory  surface,  is  chiefly  regulated  by 
the  animal  being  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  and  by 
the  amount  of  respiration  required.  In  many 
of  the  lower  aquatic  tribes  the  respiratory 
surface  is  external  and  floats  in  the  water, 
and  any  movements  on  the  part  of  the  animal. 


greater  than  that  of  the  whole  external  surface  of 
the  body. 

*  In  the  Holothuria  the  tentacula  appear  to  act 
ns  auxiliary  respiratory  organs.  I  have  observed  an 
active  circulation  of  the  nutritious  juices  in  the  ten- 
tacida  of  the  Ocnus  bnmneus  of  Forbes. 


and  currents  in  the  water,  must  change,  more 
or  less  rapidly,  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the 
respiratoiy  surface.  In  such  cases,  the  only 
ilructural  provision  for  promoting  such  move- 
ments in  the  water,  is  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous cilia  on  the  surface  of  the  respiratory 
membrane,  which  by  their  incessant  actiou 
produce  currents  in  their  neighbourhood.  In 
those  aquatic  animals,  where  the  respiratory 
organ  assumes  the  form  of  branched  tubes  or 
of  cavities,  the  water  in  their  interior  is  con- 
stantly undei]going  a  gradual  renewal  bv  the 
incessant  action  of  the  cilia  upon  the  inner 
suHace,  and  it  is  at  other  times  expelled  or 
renewed  much  more  rapidly  by  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  contractile  tissues.  In  some 
of  the  Crustacea  where  the  branchiae  are  lodged 
in  a  cavity  placed  under  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  carapace,  the  renewal  of  the  water  ia 
effected  by  the  movements  of  distinct  appen- 
dages, belonging  more  especially  to  the  masti- 
catory and  locomotive  organs ;  and  in  the 
Cephalopoda,  where  the  branchiae  are  placed 
in  a  cavity  beneath  the  mantle  into  which  the 
rectum  and  generative  organs  also  open,  the 
water  is  chiefly  renewed  by  the  contractions 
of  the  mantle.  In  fishes,  whose  demand  for 
atmospheric  air  is  greater,  a  complicated  appa- 
ratus of  muscles,  bones,  and  nerves  is  arranged 
around  the  branchice,  for  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water  over  the  respiratory 
membrane.  In  insects  the  air  in  the  tracheae 
is  chiefly  renewed  by  the  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  the 
body. 

In  all  the  vertebrata  that  breathe  by  lungs, 
the  muscles  for  renewing  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  respiratory  surfiice  are  numerous, 
are  called  into  action  involuntarily  and  by  ex- 
citations conveyed  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  contract  more  or  less  frequently 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  organism.  In 
batrachian  reptiles,  where  the  ribs  are  want- 
ing, and  in  cnelonian  reptiles  whose  ribs  are 
soldered  together  and  immovable,  the  air  is 
not  drawn  into  the  lungs,  as  in  birds  and  the 
Mammalia,  by  the  dilatations  of  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  enclosing  them,  but  it  is  forced  into 
the  lungs  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  as  by  a  forcing- 
pump,  from  which  it  is  again  expelled  chiefly 
by  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  in  tne  Mammalia 
and  birds.  ♦ 

The  manner  in  which  the  nutritious  juices 
are  carried  to  and  from  the  respiratory  mem- 
brane is  usually  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
function  of  the  circulation,  and  nas  already 
been  described  in  the  article  on  that  function. 
The  position  and  extent  of  the  respiratory 
membrane,  and  the  degree  of  activity  reauired 
of  it,  are  the  circumstances  that  chieny  in- 
fluence the  arrangement  of  this  portion  of 
the  circulator]^  apparatus,  and  the  quantity 
and  velocity  with  which  the  nutritious  juices 
are  circulated  through  it.     When  the  respira- 

*  Detailed  accounts  of  the  respiratory  organs  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are 
given  in  the  articles  under  these  heads.  See  also 
Uie  article  Palmo,  supplement 
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tory  membrane  is  closely  packed  in  a  |mr« 
ticular  part  of  the  organism,  and  the  function 
of  respiration  is  at  the  same  time  energetic  as 
in  the  Mammalia,  the  blood  is  circulated  with 
great  activity,  and  in  great  quantity,  through 
vessels  distributed  in  this  membrane,  and 
appropriated  solely  to  this  purpose.  When 
the  respiratory  membrane  is  extensively  dif- 
fused, as  in  insects,  throughout  the  organism, 
and  the  atmospheric  air  is  brought  into  contact 
with  it  in  the  different  tbsues,  a  particular  set 
of  canals  for  carrying  the  nutritious  juices  to 
and  from  the  respiratorjr  membrane  is  not 
required ;  and  were  we,  in  such  animals,  to 
examine  the  circulatory  apparatus  without 
any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  we  could  not  understand  how  a 
circulatory  apparatus,  apparently  so  imperfect, 
is  yet  equally  efficient  in  carrying  on  the  nutri- 
tive processes  as  in  other  animals  where  its 
mechanism  is  much  more  complicated. 

Apparatut  Jbr  reneumg  the  air  in  the  lungs 
in  the  human  tpeciei, — In  man,  as  in  the  other 
Mammalia,  this  consists  of  three  distinct  parts  : 
—  1st,  of  a  movable  framework  composed  of 
articulated  bones  and  cartilages,  but  cniefly  of 
the  former,  termed  the  thorax ;  2dly,  of  muscles 
for  enlarging  and  diminishing  the  capacity  of 
the  thorax ;  3dly,  of  nerves  through  which  the 
movements  of  these  muscles  are  excited  and 
regulated.  The  uses  of  this  apparatus  are 
not,  however,  restricted  to  respiration.  The 
bones  of  the  thorax  furnish  a  certain  degree 
of  protection  to  the  lungs,  heart,  and  other 
important  parts  enclosed  by  them  ;  and 
during  certain  violent  efforts  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  as  in  lifting  a  weight,  they  are 
no  longer  mobile  as  in  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, but  are  rendered  fixed,  and  afford  a 
firm  and  steady  point  d*appui  to  the  powerful 
muscles  passing  between  tne  external  surface  of 
the  thorax  and  the  thoracic  extremities,  during 
their  contraction.  The  same  muscles  which 
act  involuntarily^  in  dilating  and  contracting 
the  chest  in  respiration,  are  frequently  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  voluntary  muscular 
movements,  as  in  articulate  speech,  straining, 
&c.  They  also,  in  connexion  with  other 
muscles,  or  even  alone,  perform  various  in- 
voluntary muscular  movements  which  are  not 
respiratory,  as  in  the  excito-motory  movements 
of  coughing,  sneezing,  defecation,  and  urin- 
ation, and  in  the  sensational  and  emotional 
involuntary  muscular  movements  of  laughter, 
sighing,  vawning,  vomiting,  &c. 

The  thorax  can  be  enlarged  in  all  its  dia- 
meters by  the  action  of  its  muscles,  —  in  the 
vertical  or  atlanto-sacral,  in  the  antero-pos- 
terior  or  vertebro-stemal,  and  in  the  trans- 
verse. Its  enlargement  in  the  antero-posterior 
and  transverse  directions  b  effected  by  the 
elevation  of  the  ribs,  and  its  enlargement  in 
the  vertical  direction  by  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax,  but  chiefly  by  the  former. 
As  the  ribs  in  the  human  species  differ  in 
length,  in  the  degree  of  their  inclination  to  the 
spine,"  in  the  form  and  extent  of  their  curva- 
ture, in  the  manner  in  which  the  anterior 


extremities  of  their  cartilages  of  prolongation 
terminate,  and  in  some  other  anatomical  points 
which  must  influence  their  mode  of  action, 
the  phenomena  attending  the  elevation  of  the 
ribs  are  not  the  same  over  all  parts  of  the 
chest,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  state  the  general  effects  of  these 
movements.*  As  the  osseous  arches  formed 
by  the  ribs  are  so  inclined  upon  the  vertebral 
column  that  their  lower  edges  form  acute 
angles  with  that  column,  arid  their  anterior  or 
sternal  are  placed  lower  than  their  vertebral 
ends,  and  as  their  vertebral  or  posterior 
ends  have  a  very  limited  extent  of  motion  f , 
their  elevation  brings  them  to  or  near  the 
horizontal  plane,  and  carries  forward  their 
sternal  extremities  ;  and  as  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  ribs  are  attached  to  the  sternum 
through  their  cartilages  of  prolongation,  this 
bone  must  by  this  movement  be  pushed  for- 
wards, and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  thorax  be  enlarged. 

The  transverse  diameter  of  the  thorax  is 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ribs 
during  their  elevation  do  not  simply  ascend, 
but  perform  a  slisht  rotation  rounci  an  axis 
passing  between  their  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities,  by  which  two  effects  are  pro- 
duced ;  1st,  their  lower,  which  form  a  segment 
of  a  somewhat  larger  circle  than  their  upper 
edges,  are  turned  somewhat  outwards,  and 
the  upper  slightly  inwards,  so  that  the  con- 
cavities of  the  arches  formed  by  the  ribs  are 
now  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  median 
plane  of  the  body,  instead  of  being  oblique  as 
before  their  elevation ;  2dly,  the  middle  portion 
of  the  greater  number  of  ribs,  which  before 
was  placed  below  a  straight  line  passing 
through  their  two  extremities,  in  consequence 
of  the  shaft  of  the  rib  bending  upwards  near 
the  sternal  end  at  what  has  l^n  termed  the 
anterior  anele,  is  now  placed  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  two  extremities,  and  the  whole 
rib  rendered  horizontal.  This  rotatory  motion 
is  greater  at  the  middle  of  certain  of  the  ribs 
as  they  rotate  upon  their  two  extremities,  so 
that  each  rib  in  tlie  performance  of  this  move- 
ment may  be  considered  as  forming  two  levers, 
the  two  extremities  being  the  pivots,  and  the 
middle  of  the  ribs  the  ends  of  tne  levers  most 
remote  from  the  pivots.J  The  forward  move- 
ment of  the  sternum  is  greater  at  its  lower 
than  at  its  upper  part,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  length  and  inclination  of  the  lower 
vertebro-stemal  or  true  ribs,  and  the  greater 
length  of  their  cartilages,  and  the  more  acute 

•  Mr.  Sibson  has  lately  (Philos.  Transact  of 
London,  Part  TV.  for  1846,  p.  528)  eiven  an  elabo- 
rate analysis  of  the  movements  or  the  thorax  in 
respiration.  Dr.  Hutchinson  has  also  lately  (Me- 
dico-ChiniTgical  Transactions  of  London,  voL  xxix. 
1846,  p.  183)  published  some  of  the  results  of  his 
observations  on  this  subject 

t  According  to  the  observations  of  Haller  (Ele- 
ment Physiologiae,  torn.  iiL  p.  23.  1766)  the  great- 
est movement  at  the  vertebral  extremity  of  a  rib  is 
scarcely  the  one-sixth  part  of  a  line. 

X  These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  inferior 
rios,  especially  the  two  last  or  floating  ribs,  as  they 
are  depressed  in  inspiration,  and  not  Novated. 
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angles  formed  by  their  articulation  with  the 
sternum  ;  and  this  difference  in  the  extent  of 
movement  in  the  two  portions  of  the  sternum 
must  be  still  greater  before  the  manubrium  and 
the  body  of  the  bone  are  united  by  ossific 
matter.*  Though  this  description  of  the 
movements  of  the  sternum  in  respiration, 
which  is  that  given  by  Hallerf,  has  been 
called  in  question  by  some  modern  anatomists, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  correctness,  for  it 
can  be  proved,  bv  an  appeal  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  thorax,  that,  in  the  upward  and  for- 
ward movement  of  this  bone,  its  upper  and 
lower  ends  will  pass  through  paths  which 
differ  considerably  in  their  curvature  and 
direction.]:  Though  Haller  was  wrong  in 
maintaining  that  the  first  rib  is  almost  im- 
movable in  these  actions  of  the  thoracic  walls, 
yet  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  Magendie 
IS  in  error  in  asserting  tliat  this  is  the  most 
movable  of  all  the  ribs  ;  for  however  favour- 
able the  nature  of  its  vertebral  articulation 
may  be  for  motion,  this  is  counteracted  by  the 
mode  in  which  its  cartilage  of  prolongation  is 
united  to  the  sternum.  § 

The  position  and  form  of  the  diaphragm  is 
well  adapted  for  enlarging,  by  its  contraction, 
the  vertical  diameter  of  the  thorax  ;  and  being 
placed  in  the  most  capacious  part  of  the 
thorax,  even  a  slight  elongation  ot  the  vertical 
diameter  there  will  add  considerably  to  the 
area  of  its  inner  surface.  The  convex  or 
upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  in  its  relaxed 
state,  projects  upwards  on  each  side  of  its 
central  or  cordiform  tendon  into  the  thorax, 
and  is  higher  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  and 
on  the  right  side  than  on  the  lefL  This 
cordiform  tendon  is  made  a  fixed  point  for 
^the  arched  fibres  that  run  from  it  to  the  ribs 
during  their  contraction,  since  it  is  pulled 
upon  from  below  and  behind  by  the  two  crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  in  front  by  the  short 
muscular  fibres  which  pass  to  it  from  the 
point  o£  the  sternum  and  the  lower  edges  of 

*  Daring  the  elevation  of  the  ribe  the  elastic 
cartilages  of  prolongation  of  the  sternal  ribs  undergo 
a  certain  amount  of  torsion,  and  the  angles  they 
form  with  the  sternum  become  less  acute.  The  en- 
largement of  the  chest  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
the  ribs  is  greater  in  the  antero-posterior  than  in 
the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  enlargement  in  the 
transverse  direction  is  much  greater  at  the  anterior 
than  at  the  posterior  jwrtion  of  the  chest,  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  ribs  are  articuUted  with  the 
vertebral  column. 

t  Haller  (M^moire  sur  plusieurs  Ph^nomdnes 
Importantes  de  la  Respiration.  Lausanne,  1758> 
found  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum  was  car- 
ried forwards  2J,  and  the  lower  end  from  8  to  8 
lines,  in  a  moderate  inspiration. 

t  Ward's  Human  Osteology,  p.  212.    1838. 

I  The  elasticity  of  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous 
portions  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  will  afford  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  muscles  in  dilating  it 
during  inspiration.  From  the  results  obtained  in 
two  experiments  upon  the  chest  after  death.  Dr. 
Hutchinson  calculates  (Medico-Chirur.  Transact,  of 
London,  voL  xxix.  p.  205.  1846)  that  the  force 
which  the  muscles  of  inspiration  have  to  overcome 
in  ordinary  breathing  from  this  source  is  probably, 
at  least,  equal  to  about  100  lbs.,  and  in  deep  inspi- 
ration to  about  300  lbs.  In  these  calculations  the 
additional  resistance  from  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs 
was  not  taken  into  account 


the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  If  the  lower  ribs 
have  been  previously  rendered  steady  by 
the  action  of  the  quadrati  lumborum  and 
serrati  postid  inferiores  muscles,  the  arched 
muscular  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  have  another 
fixed  point  during  their  contraction.  As  the 
heart  rests  on  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  cordi- 
form tendon,  and  the  base  of  the  lungs  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  arched  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  the  descent  of  the  arched  muscular 
fibres  and  their  change  to  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, causes  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
that  part  of  the  chest  occupied  by  the  lungs, 
while  the  position  of  the  neart  is  compara- 
tively little  affected  when  the  respiratory 
movements  are  moderate ;  but  during  forcible 
inspiration  the  heart  recedes  deeper  into  the 
chest,  and  during  expiration  it  again  comes 
forward.  *  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest 
may  be  increased  in  inspiration  by  the  pulling 
up  of  its  superior  portion,  by  the  strong 
muscles  of  the  neck  attached  to  it,  at  a  time 
when  the  lower  portion  is  prevented  from 
ascending,  but  an  increase  in  the  vertical  dia- 
meter by  an  elongation  of  its  upper  part 
must  have  a  much  less  effect  in  enlarging  its 
capacity  than  an  elongation  of  its  lower  part 
seeing  that  the  thorax  is  at  least  four  times 
as  large  at  its  lower  as  at  its  upper  end.  In 
ordinary  respiration,  and  when  the  body  is  at 
rest,  the  ribs  move  little  in  the  male,  and  the 
muscular  movements  of  inspiration  are  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  diaphragm.f 

The  ribs  are  elevated,  in  ordinary  respira- 
tion, by  the  levatores  costarum,  external  and 
internal  intercostal  muscles^,  and  also,  more 

•  In  the  article  Heart,  Vol  H.  p.  678,  in  stating 
this  circumstance,  the  word  inspiration  was  inad- 
vertently used  ibr  expiration,  and  vice  versd. 

t  Dr.  Hutchinson  (Medico-Chirurg.  Transact  of 
London,  vol.  xxix.  p.  187.  1846^  by  a  delicate  in- 
strument measured  the  costal  movement  during 
ordinary  respiration  in  healthy  individuals  of  the 
male  sex,  and  found  it  not  to  exceed  from  two  to 
four  tenths  of  a  line.  The  costal  movements  in  the 
female  sex,  especially  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
are  considerably  more  extensive.  Dr.  Hutchinson 
states  that  the  difference  between  the  circumference 
of  an  ordinary  man's  chest  measured  over  the  nipples 
in  the  two  states  of  a  deep  inspiration  and  a  deep 
exniration,  amounts  to  3  inches  (Opus  dt  p.  222) ; 
ana  Valentin,  under  the  same  circumstances,  found 
the  average  difference  in  the  circumference  of  the 
chest,  measured  over  the  icrobicuba  corcKs,  in  seven 
individuals  of  the  male  sex  between  17^  and  33 
years  of  age,  to  be  1 :  8*29  of  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence. (Lenrbuch,  &c  erster  band,  S.  641.  1844.) 
In  old  age,  when  the  costal  cartilages  of  prolonga- 
tion become  ossified,  the  mobility  S  the  chest  must 
be  diminished. 

X  The  mode  of  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  since  the  time  of 
Haller, — many  entertaining  the  opinion  of  Haller, 
that  both  the  mtemal  and  external  sets  act  simul- 
taneously as  muscles  of  inspiration ;  some,  that  they 
are  muscles  of  expiration ;  while  others,  again,  as- 
sert that  one  set  act  during  inspiration,  and  the 
other  set  during  expiration.  Those  who  maintain 
the  last  opinion  are  not  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  what  set  act  as  muscles  of  inspiration,  and 
what  as  muscles  of  expiration.  The  mode  of  action 
of  these  muscles  has  lately  been  carefully  examined 
by  MM.  Beau  and  Maissiat  and  Mr.  Sibson  (Opus 
cit) ;  and  the  two  former  (Archives  G^^rales  de 
M^edne,  4  s^rie,  torn.  L  p.  268.  1843),  condude 
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specially  in  the  female,  by  the  scaleni  muscles. 
"When  the  respiration  becomes  hurried  or  more 
laboured,  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles  that 
elevate  the  ribs  not  only  act  more  vigorously 
in  inspiration,  but  numerous  other  muscles, 
which  may  be  termed  auxiliary  muscles  of 
inspiration,  act  in  unison  with  these.*  In 
cases  of  great  dyspnoea,  as  in  a  fit  of  asthma, 
the  shoulders  are  fixed,  the  head  is  thrown 
back,  and  all  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  inspi- 
ration are  brought  into  violent  action.  When 
the  shoulders  are  fixed  by  the  action  of  the 
levatores  anguli  scapulse,  the  rhombodei  ma- 
jores  et  minores,  and  the  humeri  also  fixed  by 
the  scapulo-humeral  muscles,  or  by  the  person 
grasping  some  fixed  object  by  the  hands,  then 
the  muscles,  or  portions  of  them  which  pass 
between  the  thoracic  extremities  and  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  walls  of  the  chest,  as  the 
serrati  magni,  the  pectorales  minores  et  ma- 
jores,  the  subclavi,  and  perhaps  the  co&tal 
portion  of  the  latissimi  dorsi,  act  as  muscles 
of  inspiration,  by  pulling  the  ribs  upwards 
and  outwards  f  ;  and  when  the  head,  cervical 
vertebras,  hyoid  bone,  and  larynx  are  fixed  by 
the  numerous  muscles  capable  of  performing 
this  action,  then  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidei, 
the  sterno-hyoid,  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles, 
may  aid  the  scaleni  muscles  in  drawing  the 
superior  part  of  the  thorax  upwards.^:  The 
serrati  postici  superiores,  and  the  cervicales 
descendentes,  are  also  accessory  muscles  of 
inspiration,  if  the  former  be  not,  at  times,  in 
fact  a  muscle  of  ordinary  inspiration.  The  su- 
perior aperture  of  the  larynx  is  dilated  during 
mspiration  by  the  crico-arytenoidei  postici 
muscles  when  the  breathing  is  in  the  least 


that  both  sets  are  muscles  of  expiration,  while  the 
latter  maintains  the  more  probable  opinion,  that 
they  act  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  thorax. 
Dr.  Hutchinson  has  also  lately  made  some  obser- 
vations on  the  actions  of  these  muscles  in  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transact,  of  London,  vol  xxix.  p.  218. 

[Dr.  Hutchinson  regards  the  external  intercostals 
and  the  intercostilaginous  portion  of  the  internal  in- 
tercostals as  muscles  of  inspiration,  while  the  rest  of 
the  internal  intercostals  are  muscles  of  expiration. 
See  a  further  exposition  of  this  author's  views  in 
the  article  Thorax. — Ed.T 

•  According  to  Dr.  Hutchinson  ^Opus  cit,  p.  187) 
the  chief  enl^ement  of  the  thoracic  cavity  in  deep 
inspiration  is  made  by  the  ribs,  and  not  by  the 
diaphragm. 

f  Part  of  the  muscles  passing  between  the  thoracic 
extremities  and  the  anterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the 
chest,  here  enumerated  among  the  accessory  muscles 
of  inspiration,  may,  in  certain  cases,  act  as  accessory 
muscles  of  expiration,  by  drawing  the  scapulie  for- 
cibly downwards  upon  the  ribs.  (Vide  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Sibson  and  MM.  Beau  and  Maissiat.) 
These  authors  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  regarding 
the  action  of  all  these  muscles ;  for,  while  the  two 
former  class  the  serratus  magnus  among  the  muscles 
of  inspiration  (Opus  cit  tom.  iiL  p.  268.  1843),  the 
latter  affirms  that  the  greater  portion  of  its  fasciculi 
acts  visibly  in  violent  expiration  (Opus  cit.  p.  686)  : 
they  agree,  however,  in  placing  the  latissimus  dorsi 
among  the  accessory  muscles  of  expiration. 

X  Tne  hyoid  bone,  larynx,  and  trachea  are  some- 
times drawn  downwards  during  violent  inspirations 
by  the  strong  contractions  of  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
Btemo-thyroid  muscles,  causing  a  depression  of 
these  parts,  at  the  same  time  that  they  elevate  the 
sternum. 


hurried ;  and  in  laboured  breathing  the  nos- 
trils are  expanded  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  which  draw  the  alse  of  the  nostrils 
outward.  The  greater  or  less  demand  for 
fresh  air  in  the  lungs  regulates  the  number 
of  these  accessory  respiratory  muscles  brought 
into  play,  and  the  energy  of  their  contraction. 

A  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax 
or  an  act  of  expiration,  by  which  part  of  the 
air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  follows  imme> 
diately  each  inspiratory  movement.  In  ordi- 
nary respiration,  after  the  muscles  of  inspi- 
ration have  ceased  to  contract,  the  elasticity 
of  the  thoracic  walls,  especially  of  the  carti- 
laginous portion,  causes  it  to  return  to  the 
state  in  which  it  was  before  its  dilatation ; 
and  when  the  contracted  diaphragm  has  re- 
laxed, the  elasticity  of  the  parts  displaced  by 
its  descent,  is  sufficient,  without  much,  if  any, 
aid  from  the  abdominal  muscles,  to  push  the 
diaphragm  again  upwards.  The  gas  present 
in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  digestive 
tube,  being  compressed  during  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  will,  from  its  elasticity,  assist 
in  pushing  upwards  the  relaxed  diaphragm.^ 
In  more  forcible  expirations,  when  the  walls 
of  the  chest  are  compressed  beyond  the  state 
they  assume  when  the  muscles  of  inspiration 
are  relaxed,  the  compressing  muscles  expe- 
rience considerable  resistance  from  the  elas- 
ticitv  of  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

\Vhen  the  expirations  are  performed  more 
forcibly  than  ordinarily,  the  diaphragm  is 
pushed  up,  and  the  sternum  and  ribs  de- 
pressed by  the  contractions  of  the  three  broad 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  recti  abdo- 
minis, and  by  the  triangularis  sterni  muscles. 
The  levator  ani,  one  of  the  antagonist 
muscles  of  the  diaphragm,   assists  also  in 

Eushing  the  abdominal  viscera  upwards.  In 
urried  or  laboured  expirations  the  diaphragm 
is  pushed  more  forcibly  upwards  by  the 
muscles  mentioned,  and  the  ribs  are  pulled 
downwards,  and  the  chest  compressed,  by  the 
quadrati  lumborum,  serrati  postici  inferioresf , 
sacro-lumbales  and  longissimi  dorsi  muscles. 

MM.  Beau  and  Maissiat):  have  described 
three  kinds  of  ordinarv  respiratory  move- 
ments :  1.  the  abdominal,  in  which  the  abdo- 
minal walls  chiefly  act :  2.  the  costo-inferior, 
in  which  the  movements  chiefly  take  place  in 
the  lower  ribs,  from  the  seventh  inclusive, 
downwards :  S,  the  costo-superior,  in  which 
the  superior  part  of  the  chest  is  carried  up- 
wards by  the  elevation  of  the  superior  ribs 
and  the  sternum.  The  first  kind,  or  the  ab- 
dominal type,  is  observed  in  infants  up  to  the 
end  of  the  third  year  in  both  sexes  ;  but  after 
this  period  the  costo-superior  t^pe  in  girls, 
and  tne  costo-inferior  and  abdominal  types  in 
boys,  generally  prevail,  and  this  difference 
becomes  more  marked  as  they  advance  in 
years.     Almost  all  men,  therefore,  breatiie  by 

*  Maissiat,  in  his  Etudes  de  Physique  Animate, 
and  Beau  and  Maissiat  in  Arch.  G^^r.  de  M^ 
tom.  iiL  p.  263.     1843. 

t  Dr.  Hutchinson  informs  us  that  the  body  is 
considerably  shortened  during  violent  expiration. 
(Op.  cit  pp.  191,  192.) 

i  Arduv.  G^.  de  M^  tom.  xv.  p.  899.    1842. 
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the  lower  part,  and  women  by  the  upper  part 
of  their  chest,  and  this  independently  of  the 
effects  of  particular  articles  of  dress !  *  This 
difference  in  the  mode  of  respiration  in  the 
two  sexes  is,  in  general,  maintained  even  in 
dyspnoea,  unless  it  be  very  severe.  As  the 
costo-inferior  and  abdominal  types  of  respi- 
ration would  be  impeded  in  the  female  when 
pregnant,  the  ordinary  costo-superior  type  of 
respiration  in  the  female  has  apparently  a 
reference  to  that  condition.f 

Valentin  :|:,  Dr.  Hutchinson  $,  and  Men- 
delssohn II,  have  lately  made  experiments  upon 
the  force  of  the  muscular  movements  ofin- 
spiration  and  expiration.  Those  of  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson are  much  the  most  extensive,  and  are 
1500  in  number.  He  found  that  the  power 
of  expiration  b  nearly  one  third  stronger 
than  that  of  inspiration ;  and  he  states  that 
whenever  the  expiratory  are  not  stronger 
than  the  inspiratory  muscles,  that  some  dis- 
ease is  present.  He  tested  the  force  of  the 
two  classes  of  respiratory  muscles  by  causing 
persons  to  make  tne  most  powerful  efforts  of 
which  they  were  capable  when  breathing 
through  the  nose  into  an  instrument  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  the  subjects  of 
experiment  were  taken  from  individuals  of 
the  male  sex,  following  very  different  occu- 
pations. In  examining  the  results  of  the 
whole  experiments,  and  including  all  the 
thirteen  classes  of  men  subjected  to  expe* 
riment,  the  power  of  the  inspiratory  muscles 
is  found  greatest  in  men  of  5  feet  9  inches  in 
height,  their  inspiratory  power  being  equal,  on 
an  average,  to  a  column  of  2*75,  and  their 
expiratory  power  to  3*97  inches  of  mercury  ; 
while  in  four  of  these  classes,  composed  ge- 
nerally of  active,  efficient,  and  healthy  indi- 
viduals, viz.  Firemen,  Metropolitan  Police, 
Thames  Police,  and  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
the  inspiratory  power  of  the  men  of  5  feet  7 
inches  was  the  greatest,  being  equal  to  3'07 
inches  of  mercury,  and  those  of  5  feet  8 
inches  to  2*96  ^nearly  3  inches).  The  aver- 
age power  of  the  5  feet  7  inches  and  5  feet 
8  inches  men  of  all  the  thirteen  classes  was 
only  2'65  inches  of  mercury.  The  inspiratory 
power  of  twelve  six-feet  men  in  the  first  bat- 
talion of  Grenadier  Guards  was  only  1*92 
inches,  while  that  of  thirty-one  of  the  same 

*  These  observations  of  Beau  and  Maissiat  upon 
the  differences  in   the  respiratory  movements  in 
males  and  females  are  connrmed  by  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son (Op.  cit,  p.  195),  and  they  were  known  so  tai  ' 
to  Boernaave  and  Haller. 

t  These  authors  also  state  that  this  difference  in 
the  respiratory  movements  of  the  two  sexes  have 
impressed  upon  the  chest  certain  anatomical  differ- 
ences ;  for  while  the  intercostal  spaces  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  are  lar^  in  the  female,  those  at 
the  lower  part  are  larger  m  the  male ;  and  while  the 
first  rib  is  movable  m  the  female,  it  is  almost  or 
entirely  immovable  in  the  male. 

X  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menchen,  band  i 
a  524.  1844. 

§  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
xof,  viL  p.  193.  1844 ;  and  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans- 
actions of  London,  voL  xxix.  p.  197.    18^. 

II  Der  Mechanismus  der  Reispiration  nnd  Circu- 
lation, a  116—120.  Berlin,  1845. 


heb;ht  in  the  Blues  (Life  Guards)  was  2*71 
inches.  He  infers  from  these  experiments 
that  a  healthy  man  of  5  feet  7  inches  or  5 
feet  8  inches,  should  elevate  by  inspiration  3 
inches  of  mercury.  The  force  of  the  expi- 
ratory muscles  is  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  ordinary  occupation  of  the  individual 
than  that  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and 
therefore  the  state  of  the  former  is  less  to  be 
relied  upon  in  judging  of  the  health  of  the 
individual  than  that  ofthe  latter.*  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  walls  of  the  chest  is,  no  doubt, 
one  cause  of  the  greater  force  of  the  expi- 
ratory over  that  of  the  inspiratory  muscles. 

In  inspiration  the  pressure  of  the  elastic 
air  in  the  lungs  causes  these  organs  to  ex- 
pand, so  as  to  keep  their  outer  surface  in 
contact  with  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  dilating 
thorax ;  and  by  thb  the  air  of  the  lungs  be- 
comes rarified,  and  a  quantity  of  fresh  air 
rushes  alon^  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes 
to  restore  its  equilibrium ;  in  expiration,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  lungs  are  compressed,  and 
a  portion  of  air  is  forced  outward  along  the 
same  passages.  In  these  movements  the 
lunffs  are  not  auite  passive.  The  external 
surface  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  numerous 
lobes  into  which  they  may  be  divided,  b 
covered  with  an  elastic  membrane,  and  this, 
coi\joined  with  the  weight  of  their  tissues, 
must  favour  the  expulsion  of  the  air  during 
expiration,  and  present  a  certain  amount  of 
resistance  to  its  entrance  during  inspiration.f 

*  Valentin's  experiments  upon  the  respiratory 
forces  were  performed  upon  six  males  between  18 
and  82  years  of  age.  In  ordinary  tranquil  respira- 
tion the  force  of  each  of  the  acts  of  inspiration  and 
expiration  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
mercury  of  firom  4  to  10  millimetres  (or  from  '1674 
to  '893/  of  an  English  inch) ;  in  the  least  forcible 
respiration  it  ranged  between  20,  85,  and  40  milli- 
metres of  mercury  (from  -7874^  1*877,  and  1-5748  of 
an  English  inch).  In  ordinary  tranquil  respiration 
in  the  same  individual,  at  difierent  periods,  the  range 
of  the  respiratory  force  was  even  more  than  m- 
tween  5  and  10  millimetres  (or  between  '1968  and 
•8937  of  an  inch).  The  average  force  of  an  ordinary 
tranquil  respiration,  when  the  nose  was  held  and  the 
individual  inspired  and  expired  through  the  mouth, 
was  6-45  mill  (-2539  of  an  inch) ;  when  they  in- 
spired through  the  nose  and  expired  through  the 
mouth  alone,  it  was  10*6  mill.  (-4173  of  an  mch) ; 
and  when  they  inspired  through  the  nose  and  ex- 
pired through  the  nose  and  mouth,  it  was  5  milL 
('1968  of  an  inch),  or  about  one  half  of  theistren^th 
when  they  expired  through  the  mouth  alone.  He 
ibund  that  the  strongest  mspiration  of  which  these 
individuals  were  capable  was  eoual  to  144*3  mill. 
(5*6812  inches)  of  mercury,  and  tne  strongest  expi- 
ration to  204  mill.  (8*0316  inches)  of  mercury.  Men- 
delssohn's experiments  were  performed  upon  seven 
individuals,  and  they  breathed  through  one  nostril, 
the  other  nostril  and  the  mouth  bemg  shut  He 
found  that  the  force  of  the  most  powerful  expiration 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  most  powerful  inspi- 
ration by  about  one  inch  of  mercury.  The  most 
powerful  expirations  were  on  an  average  between 
4*4  and  4*8  inches  of  mercury.  In  performing  such 
experiments  it  is  necessarv  to  breathe  through  the 
nose,  the  mouth  being  shut,  as  in  those  of  Dr. 
Hutchinson  and  Mendelssohn,  if  we  wish  to  obtain 
the  force  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  apart  fh}m 
that  of  those  of  the  cheeks. 

t  Dr.  Carson  (Philos.  Trans,  of  London  for  1820, 
p.  42),  states  that  in  his  experiments  on  **  calves. 
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When  the  external  air  is  admitted  freely  into 
the  sac  of  the  pleura,  by  an  opening  in  the 
parietes  of  the  thorax  sufficiently  Targe  to 
pemit  the  air  to  pass  through  it  in  greater 
quantities  than  it  can  enter  the  lungs  by  the 
trachea,  the  lung  collapses  rapidly  and  is 
compressed  against  the  spine;  and  if  this 
take  place  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  the 
respiratory  process  b  arrested,  and  the  indi- 
vidual dies,  as  from  sufibcation.  When  the 
lungs  lose  their  elasticity,  and  the  air-cells 
become  dilated  and  their  septa  partially  broken 
down,  as  in  emphysema,  the  respiratory  mem- 
brane is  not  only  diminished  in  extent,  but 
expiration  is  more  difficult,  and  when  the 
chest  is  laid  open  after  death,  the  lungs  col- 
lapse imperfectly  or  not  at  all.  It  is  evident 
that  still  more  serious  evils  must  follow  inter- 
lobular emphysema,  or  effiision  of  air  into  the 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  smaller  lobes 
of  the  lungs,  if  this  occurs  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Though  the  trachea,  the  bronchii,  and  even 
the  smaSer  bronchial  tubes  are  provided  with 
distinct  muscular  fibres  which  can  be  thrown 
into  contraction  by  direct  excitation,  and 
even,  according  to  some  experimenters,  by 
excitation  of  their  nerves,  yet  the  notion 
entertained  by  many  of  the  older,  and  even 
by  some  modem  physiologists,  that  the  lungs 
have  an  active  power  of  contraction  and 
dilatation  synchronous  with  and  aiding  the 
movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  is 
undoubtedly  untenable.  These  muscular  fibres 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  endowed  with  that 
kind  of  contractility  termed  simple  contracti' 
6ty,  which  manifests  itself  by  more  slow  and 
prolonged  contractions  and  relaxations  than 
that  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the  heart."^ 
The  possession  of  this  property  of  simple 
contractility  unfits  these  muscular  fibres  from 
acting  simultaneouslv  with  the  muscles  of 
respiration  moving  the  thorax,  but  fits  them 
for  effecting  these  changes  on  the  capacity  of 
the  air-tubes,  which  may  aid  in  the  expulsion 
of  substances  from  their  interior,  as  in  cough- 
ing. The  movements  of  the  cilia  placed  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
can  assist  little,  if  at  all,  in  renewing  the  at- 
mospheric air  in  the  lungs.  The  passage  of 
the  air  into  and  fi'om  the  lung,  has  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  muscular  -respiratory 
movements.  When  a  lung,  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  is  prevent^  from  expanding 
Dv  disease  or  any  other  cause,  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  inner  surface  of  that  ^r- 
tion  of  the  chest  covering  the  unexpansible 

sheep,  and  larae  dogs,  the  resiliencv  of  the  lungs 
was  found  to  be  biuanced  by  a  column  of  water 
varying  in  height  tram  one  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  hal^ 
and  in  rabbits  and  cata  by  a  column  of  water  vary- 
ing in  height  firom  six  to  ten  inches."  Vide  also 
Observations  by  M.  P.  Berard  on  the  Effects  of  the 
plasticity  of  the  Lunffs,  in  Archives  G^^r.  de  M^- 
decine,  torn.  xxiL  p.  180.     1830. 

•  Vide  experiments  of  Wedemeyer  (Untersuch- 
vaxgen  ttber  den  Kreislauf,  p.  70),  'and  of  Dr.  0.  J. 
B.  Williams  (Transact  of  British  Scient  Assoc  for 
1840,  p.  411),  upon  the  contractility  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  
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lung  is  not  now  exercised  during  its  dilata- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  this  portion  of  the 
chest  in  expanding  must  do  so  in  opposition 
to  the  whole  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
its  outer  surface,  amounting  to  15  pounds  on 
the  square  inch.  This  pressure  appears  to  be 
too  great  for  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  acting 
upon  that  part  of  the  chest,  to  overcome,  for 
the  ribs  are  there  motionless  or  nearly  so^ 
and  if  the  lung  is  in  a  state  of  collapse,  the 
walls  of  the  thorax  covering  it  fall  in. 

The  muscular  movements  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  are,  in  the  natural  and  healthy 
state  or  the  body,  performed  without  the  in- 
tervention of  volition,  and  even  without  our 
consciousness,  and  belong  to  the  class  of 
movements  which  have  lately  received  the 
appellation  of  excito^motary.  When,  how- 
ever, the  free  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs  is  impeded,  a  sensation,  urgent  and 
imperious  in  its  demands,  is  4lt,  which  in 
our  language  is  somewhat  clumsily  designated 
**  the  sensation  of  the  want  of  firehh  air  in  the 
lun^,"  and  more  elegantly  in  French,  le 
besom  de  retpirer.  These  respiratory  move- 
ments, therefore,  depend  upon  the  transmis- 
sion inwards  of  certain  excitations  along 
afferent  nerves  to  the  central  organs  of  the 
nervous  system,  whence  a  motive  influence  is 
sent  outwards  alon^  the  motor  or  efferent 
nerves  distributed  m  the  muscles  to  be 
moved.  One  of  the  principal  excitor  or  af- 
ferent nerves  of  respiration  is  the  par  vagum ; 
and  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  portion  of 
the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  to 
which  all  the  excitations  of  the  nervous 
system  capable  of  producing  a  respiratory 
muscular  movement  must  be  brought.  The 
motor  or  efferent  nerves  that  convey  outwarda 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  the  motive  in* 
fluence  which  stimulates  the  muscles  of  respi- 
ration to  contract  are  the  phrenic  and  part  of 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
spinal  nerves,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the 
portio  dura,  the  spinal  accessory,  and  some 
Branches  of  the  cervical  and  upper  part  of  the 
axillary  plexus  besides  the  phrenic,  especially 
the  branch  distributed  in  the  serratus  magnus 
muscle,  termed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  the  ex^ 
temal  respiratory.  Some  of  these  efferent 
nerves,  like  the  muscles  in  which  they  are 
distributed,  are  habitually  engaged  in  carry, 
ing  on  the  respiratory  muscular  movements, 
while  others  aid  these  only  when  the  respira- 
tion requires  to  be  carried  on  more  vigorously 
than  usual. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  extent 
to  which  the  uervus  vagus  acts  in  conveying 
to  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  sybtem 
those  impressions  that  excite  the  hesoin  de 
resfwer  and  the  muscular  movements  of  in- 
spiration.    (  Yide  art.  Par  Vagum.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  pulmonary  ganglionic  nerves  can  con- 
vey inwards  to  the  central  organs  of  the 
nen'ous  system  impressions  capable  of  excit- 
ing the  respiratory  muscular  movements  ;  but 
that  impressions'  capable  of  exciting  such 
movements  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  re- 
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cdved  by  other  nenres  than  those  distributed 
in  the  lungs,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  which  we 
have  witnessed,  that  a  few  distinct  respiratory 
moTements  may  be  observed  in  an  animal 
after  its  lungs  have  been  removed.  That 
portions  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spmal 
nerves  distributed  in  the  external  cutaneous 
surface  do  act  as  excitors  of  respiration 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  proved  by 
the  effects  of  dashing  cold  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  especially  on  the  hce*  It 
is  also  probable  diat  the  circulation  of  venous 
blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
may  also  cause  the  transmission  of  the  motive 
influence  outwards  to  the  respiratory  muscles. 
What  are  the  excitations  which  lead  to  the 
performance  of  the  muscular  movements  of 
expiration?  Do  the  same  excitations  that 
occasion  the  muscular  movements  of  inspira- 
tion, operate  in  the  production  of  the  expura- 
tion  which  immediately  follows,  so  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  two  stages  of  the  one 
and  the  same  muscular  action?  These  are 
questions  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
answer.  When  the  functions  of^the  medulla 
oblongata  are  arrested,  the  motive  influence 
of  voution  cannot  pass  downwards  from  the 
encephalon  to  the  motor  nerves  that  move 
the  chest  in  respiration ;  and  as  all  the  ex* 
cited  or  involuntary  movements  of  respiration 
of  the  same  muscles  must,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  instantly  cease,  immediate 
death  is  the  consequence.  Destruction  of  a 
portion  of  the  spinal  chord  below  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  will  also  produce  the  same  result,  for 
though  the  excitations  that  lead  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  respiratory  muscular  move- 
ments reach  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  motive 
influence  cannot  pass  downwards  to  reach 
the  motor  nerves  distributed  in  the  muscles 
which  act  on  the  thorax. 

Frequency  of  the  retpkratory  muscular  wtove^ 
menu.  —  The  frequency  of  the  respirations 
varies  in  different  mdividuals,  and  at  different 
aj^es,  and  is  so  much  influenced  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body  and  the  mind  at  the  time, 
even  when  the  individual  is  in  perfect  health, 
that  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to 
determine  their  average  frequency  than  may 
at  first  be  imagined.  Quetelet*  has  con- 
structed the  following  table  on  the  frequency  of 
the  respirations,  at  different  ages,  per  minute, 
fr  om  observations  made  on  300  individuals. 


Mr.  Hutchinson  *  gives  the  following  table 
of  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  in 
adults  when  in  the  sitting  posture,  in  1714 
adults  of  the  male  sex,  considered  to  be  in  a 
state  of  health. 


Number  of 

Number 

Number  of 

Number 

Respirations 

of 

Respirations 

of 

per  Minute. 

Cases. 

per  Minute. 

Cases. 

6 

1 

26 

8 

9 

1 

27 

2 

10 

2 

28 

80 

11 

1 

29 

2 

12 

19 

80 

6 

18 

10 

81 

0 

14 

21 

82 

6 

16 

12 

9A 

0 

16 

216 

84 

1 

17 

95 

85 

0 

18 

181 

86 

1 

19 

70 

87 

0 

20 

510 

88 

0 

21 

120 

89 

1 

22 

186 

41 

1 

23 

41 

24 

220 

Total 

1714 

25 

16 

Inspirations. 

At  birth 
5  years 
15—20 
20—25 
25—30 
80—50 

Average. 

Max. 

Min. 

44 

26 

20 

18-7 

16 

181 

70 
82 
24 
24 
21 
23 

28 

16 
14 
15 
11 

*  Sur  THonmie  et  le  D^veloppement  de  ses  Fa- 
cult^  &c  torn.  IL  p.  91.    BmxeUes,  1886. 


From  Mr.  Hutchinson's  table  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  majority  of  male  adults  breathe 
between  16  and  24  times  per  minute,  and  that 
of  these  a  great  number  make  20  respirations 
per  minutcf 

According  to  Prevost  and  Dumas]:,  the 
ratio  of  the  respirations  to  the  pulsations  of  Uie 
heart  is  as  1  to  4.  According  to  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son §,  ''the  prevailing  numbers  run  as  four 
beats  of  the  heart  to  one  respiration.**  Quetelet|] 
states,  that  **it  does  not  appear  that  there  is 

*  Medico-Chimrgical  Transactions  of  London, 
voL  xxix.  p.  226.    1846. 

t  The  following  results  upon  the  flrequenc^  of  the 
respuwtion  hi  a  state  of  rest  have  been  obtamed  by 
others ;  but  as  these  were  made  upon  their  awn  per^ 
tons,  they  possess  only  the  value  of  individual  cases. 
Dalton  (Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  2nd  series,  voL  u.  p.  26, 
1813)  found  the  number  of  his  respirations  to  be  20 
per  minute ;  Thomson  (System  of  Chemistry,  voL  iv. 
p.  604,  1820),  to  be  19;  Sir  H.  Davy  ([Researches 
chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respira- 
tion, p.  434,  1800),  to  be  26  or  27 ;  Magendie'(Com- 
pendium  of  Physiology,  translated  by  MiUigen,  p. 
890,  1881),  to  be  15 ;  Dunglisson  (Human  Physio- 
logy, voL  ii.),  to  be  16 ;  and  Allen  and  Pepys,  on  one 
of  themselves  (Pbilos.  Trans,  of  London  for  1808), 
to  be  19.  Menzies  (Teutamen  PhysioL  Inaug.  de  Re- 
spiratione,  1790),  found  them  to  be  14  in  the  minute 
in  the  person  on  whom  he  experimented ;  Yierordt 
^Article  **  Respiration  **  in  Wagner's  UandwOrterbuch 
dor  Pbysiologie,  band  ii.  S.  834),  in  his  own  person, 
found  them  on  an  average  to  be  llA  when  sitting, 
and  the  mind  disen^^aged;  while  their  maximum 
was  15,  and  their  mmimum  9.  Dr.  Guy  (Hooper's 
Yade-Mecum,  edited  by  Dr.  Guy)  ascertauied  that 
the  respirations  in  his  own  person  were  22  in  a 
minute  while  standing,  19  when  sitting,  and  18 
when  in  the  recumbent  position. 

t  Vide  Buidach's  Tnut^  de  Ph^ologie,  traduit 
de  rAllemand  par  Jourdan,  tom.  vii.  p.  88.     1837. 

^  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
vol.  viL  p.  205. 

B  Op.cit. 
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a  determinate  ratio  between  the  pulsations 
and  respirations  ;  however,  in  many  indivi- 
duals, and  I  am  of  the  number,  it  is  as  1  to 
4^"  Dr.  C  Hooker*  informs  us  that,  from 
numerous  careful  observations,  he  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  numerical  relation 
between  the  beats  of  the  heart  and  the  respi- 
rations (except  in  infancy)  is  as  I  to  4^,  and 
that  any  marked  deviation  from  this  relation 
indicates  some  mechanical  or  structural  impe-i 
diment  to  the  free  play  of  the  lungs.  Accord- 
ing to  Burdachf,  the  same  circumstances 
which  diminish  the  frequency  of  one  of  these 
movements  acts  equally  upon  the  other ;  but 
it  is  proved  by  the  recent  observations  of  Dr. 
Guy,  that  these  variations  do  not  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other.  In  Dr.  Guy's 
experiments  :|:,  the  proportion  between  the 
respirations  and  the  pulse  has  varied  from  1  ; 
2*60  to  I  :  5*23 ;  and  whereas  the  pube  be- 
comes less  frequent  as  the  day  advances,  the 
respiration  increases  in  frequency,  so  that 
there  are  18  respirations  in  the  evening  for  17 
in  the  morning.  The  chief  cause  of  the  varia- 
tion  in  the  ratio  of  the  respirations  and  the 
pulse  "  is  the  position  of  the  body.  Thus,  for 
a  pulse  of  64,  the  proportion  standing  was 
1  :  2-95 ;  sitting,  1  :  3*35  ;  and  lying,  1  ;  4*97. 
In  the  sitting  posture,  but  from  different  fre- 
quencies of  tne  pulse,  it  has  varied  from 
1  :  2*61  to  I  :  5*00.  The  proportions  mom« 
ing  and  evening  for  the  same  frequency  of  the 
pulse  are  about  1  ;  3*60  and  1  :  3^.  The 
proportions  which  the  respiration  bears  to  the 
pulse  decreases  as  the  pulse  increases.  Thus, 
for  a  pulse  of  54  the  proportion  was  1  ;  3,  for 
a  pulse  of  72  it  was  1  :  4.*' 

Quaniily  of  air  drawn  inlo  the  lungs  at  each 
intpiratum,  and  expelled  at  each  expiration; 
anfd  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  lun^t  at  different 
timet.  —  During  ordinary  respiration  in  a 
state  of  health,  and  when  the  body  is  at  rest, 
a  small  quantity  only  of  the  air  which  the 
lungs  can  contain  is  exchanged  by  each  act 
of  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  average 
amount  of  air  in  the  lungs  in  the  state  of 
ordinary  respiration,  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  forced  inspirations 
and  expirations,  but  the  whole  air  contained 
in  the  lungs  cannot  be  expelled  by  the  most 
powerful  action  of  the  muscles  of  expiration. 
The  ^uantit)rof  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  by 
each  inspiration  and  again  expelled  by  expira* 
tion,  in  the  state  of  ordinary  respiration,  not 
only  varies  in  difierent  individuals,  but  in  the 
same  individual  in  different  conditions  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  results  obtained  bv  physio- 
logists on  this  point  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
similar, and  the  more  especially  as  the  greater 
number  of  these  have  experimented  onlj^  upon 
a  single,  or  a  very  limited  number  of  indivi* 
duals.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  ave- 
rage quantity  of  air  exhaled  at  an  ordinary 

*  Boston  Medics!  and  Surgical  Joomal  for  1888. 
Vide  also  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  voL 
viL  p.  268. 

f  Op.  cit  p.  89. 

i  Hooper's  Vade-Mecum,  edited  by  Dr.  Guy, 
pp.  181, 182.     1846. 


expiration,  and  the  great  range  that  occurs  la 
this  respect,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  state* 
ment  of  Vierordt,  that  the  variation  in  hia 
own  person  is  as  great  as  1  :  4*75.*  The  pro^ 
bable  average  quantity  of  air  drawn  into  the 
lungs  at  each  inspiration  even  in  healthy  indi^ 
viduals,  at  different  ages  and  in  different  statea 
of  the  body  and  of  the  physical  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  placed,  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  the  performance  of  a  much 
more  extended  series  of  experiments  than  we 
at  present  possess ;  and  the  ascertainment  of 
the  causes  which  determine  these  variations 
from  the  avenge  quantity  will  be  still  more 
difi&cult,  and  ot  still  more  importance.  All 
such  experiments  are  liable  to  many  sources 
of  fkllacy,  both  from  imperfections  in  the 
instruments  used  in  conductii^  them,  and 
from  the  muscular  movements  of  respiration 
being  unwittingly  influenced  by  the  attention 
of  the  persons  experimented  upon  being  fixed 
upon  these  movements ;  but  tne  later  experio 
ments  on  this  point  are  more  trust-worthy 
than  the  earlier,  as  the  instruments  employed 
are  better  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  by  fre-i 
quently  rq)eating  the  experiment  on  the  same 
persons,  they  at  last  become  accustomed  to 
the  artificial  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  placed,  and  they  breathe  more  naturally. 

Herbst,  firom  his  experiments,  concluded, 
that  a  healthy  adult  of  average  size  %hould 
in  an  ordinary  inspiration  inhde  from  20  to 
25  Parisian  eubic  inches  (24*211  to  30*263 
English  cubic  inches),  and  exhale  the  same 
quantity  in  expiration ;  while  an  individual  of 
a  feebler  constitution  of  body  should  inhale 
from  16  to  18  Parisian  cubic  inches  (19*368 
to  21^789  English  cubic  inches). f  Valentin 
^ves  as  the  result  of  hb  experiments  upon 
seven  males  between  17^  md  33  years  of  age, 
that  the  quantity  of  air  ex|>ired  in  ordinary  up 
to  a  somewhat  quickened  respiration,  ranges 
between  239*3  and  1567*7  cubic  centimetres 
( 14*603  and  95*672  EngHsh  cubic  inches)^ 
the  average  of  whioh  was  655*11  c.c.  (40*081 
English  cubic  inches),^  Vierordt  §,  in  re« 
peated  experiments  upon  himself,  ascertained 
that  at  eich  expiration,  when  in  a  state  of 
rest,  he  ex(>elled  from  the  lungs  on  an  average 
507  cubic  centimetres  (30*940  English  cubic 
inches),  and  that  the  average  of  the  five  high* 
est  values  was  699  c,  c.  (42*657  E,  c.  inches), 
and  of  the  lowest  177  c.  c.  (10*801  E.  c. 
inches).  ||     Bourgery,  from  experiments  upon 

•  Wagner's  Handw5rterbuch  der  Physiologie, 
band  ii.  s.  886. 

t  Meckel's  Archiv  fttr  Anatomie  und  Physio* 
logie,  band  xiiL  S.  88,     1828. 

^  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic,!  band  i,  S.  688. 
These  calculations  of  Valentin  rest  on  the  supposition 
that  the  expired  air  ia^fyfy  saturated  with  moisture 
•^  a  supposition  invahdated  by  the  experiments  ot 
Molescbott. 

§  Wa^sr's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie, 
band  ii  S.  885.  Vierordt  elsewhere  states  that  lie 
is  of  the  middle  height,  and  has  no  particularly 
roomy  chest,  was  59  kilogrammes  in  weight  and  25 
years  of  age  when  he  penormed  his  experiments. 

II  The  following  estimates  have  been  drawn  ftom 
a  limited  number  of  experiments  upon  a  single 
individual,  or  upon  a  very  small  number  of  in« 
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fifty  males  and  twenty  females'^,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  relation  between  the  inti- 
mate anatomical  structure  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  functional  capacity  of  these  organs  in  the 
two  sexes,  concludes  that  the  volume  of  air 
required  by  an  individual  in  ordinary  respira- 
tion augments  gradually  with  the  age,  being 
least  in  youth  (from  5  to  15  years),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  vascularity  of  the 
lungs  ;  increased  from  15  to  30  years  of  age,  in 
consequence  of  the  proportional  diminution 
in  the  closeness  of  the  pulmonary  capillary 
network  of  blood  vessels;  and  to  a  nmch 
greater  amount  in  old  a^,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  rapid  diminution  of  the  extent  of 
the  respiratory  membrane,  which  begins  to 
take  place  after  the  lungs  have  arrived  at  their 
full  development,  or  the  age  of  30. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  data  to  enable  us  to  venture  upon  an 
estimate  of  the  average  quantity  of  air  in- 
spired and  expired  at  an  ordinary  respiration, 
when  the  body  is  at  rest  and  the  mind  undis- 
turbed, at  different  periods  of  life,  in  the  two 
sexes,  and  in  different  physical  configurations 
of  body.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  this 
is  liable  to  considerable  variation,  and  that 
the  different  results  obtained  by  most  experi- 
menters,— setting  aside  those  where  an  obvi- 
ously faulty  method  was  pursued,  —  depends 
as  much  upon  the  inherent  differences  in 
the  extent  of  the  respiratory  movements  in 
the  individuals  experimented  upon,  as  upon 
errors  in  the  mode  of  experimenting,  and  that 
the  chief  error  committed  by  some  of  them 
consists  in  deducing  averages  from  the  few 
and  insufficient  experiments  performed  by 
themselves,  and  casting  doubts  upon  the 
results  obtained  by  others,   simply  because 

dividoals,  and  are  therefocB  of  little  valae  in  enabling 
us  to  ascertain  the  average  quantity  of  air  taken  into 
the  lungs  and  again  expelled  in  ordinary  respiration. 
Besides,  some  of  these  experiments  are  liable  to 
obvious  objections.  Borelli  (De  Motu  Animftliiini, 
Pars  Secunda,  p.  118.  Lugdani,  168.5)  who  appears 
to  have  been  tne  first  who  attempted  to  ascertain 
this  by  experiment,  estimates  it  at  15  cubic  inches. 
Turin  (Diss.  p.  41,  42,  as  quoted  bv  Haller^,  from 
experiments  on  his  own  person,  at  40  cubic  mches ; 
and  this  is  the  estimate  also  formed  by  Menzies 
(op.  cit  p.  28,)  from  his  experiments.  Goodwyn  (The 
Connexion  of  Life  with  Respiration,  &c,  p.  86. 
1788),  from  ezfteriments  on  three  individuals,  esti- 
mates the  quantity  inspired  at  12  cubic  inches,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  increased  to  14  in  the  lungs  by  the 
increase  of  temperature.  Sir  H.  Davy  (Researches 
Chemical  and  Philosophical,  &c,  p.  433,  1800^ 
informs  us  that  he  threw  out  of  his  lungs  at  each 
ordinary  inspiration  nearlv  13  cubic  inches;  Mr. 
Abemethy  (Surgical  and  Physiological  Essays,  Part 
ir.  p.  142,  1793),  that  he  inspired  12  cubic  inches; 
Dalton  (Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Manchester,  2nd  Series,  vol  ii.  p.  26), 
also  froni  experiments  on  his  own  person,  esti- 
mates an  ordinaiy  inspiration  at  30  cubic  inches ; 
Allen  and  Pepys  (London  Phil.  Trans,  for  1808), 
from  experiments  on  one  individual,  at  16^  cubic 
inches;  and  Thomson  (Animal  Chemistry,  p.  612. 
1843)  estimates  his  own  inspirations  at  16  cubic 
inches. 

•  Archiv.  G^n^raL  de  M^  4*  S^rie,  tom.  i.  p. 
875,  1843,  and  Comptes  Rendus,  23  Janvier,  p.  182. 
1843. 


they  do  not  accord  with  their  own.  It  also 
necessarily  follows  that  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  an  estimate  of  the  average  quan- 
tity of  air  which  passes  out  and  in  from  the 
lungs  in  twenty-four  hours  in  ordinary  respi- 
ration. Vierordt*,  from  experiments  on  his 
own  person,  calculates  that  lie  respires  6034 
cub.  cent.  (368*074  English  c.  mches)  of 
atmospheric  air  in  one  minute,  or  8,688,960 
cub.  cent.  (530,026*560  Eng.  c.  in.)  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  As,  however,  the  respi- 
ration is  rendered  more  energetic  by  speaking, 
walking,  &c.,  any  estimate  drawn,  as  this  by 
Vierordt  is,  from  observations  made  when 
the  body  was  in  a  state  of  rest,  will  be,  as  he 
was  aware,  too  low  ;  and  proceeding  on  some 
of  the  results  of  Scharling*s  expenments,  he 
makes  allowances  for  this  increase,  and  esti- 
mates the  quantity  of  air  respired  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  at  624,087*401  English 
cubic  inches.  Valentin  +  calculates  that  in 
his  own  person,  after  making  allowances  for 
temperature  and  watery  vapour,  he  respires 
469*9755  litres  (2868M948  English  cubic 
inches)  in  an  hour,  and  688,348*6761  Eng. 
cubic  inches,  or  nearly  398|  cubic  feet  of 
atmospheric  air  in  the  twenty-four  hours.:!: 

The  quantity  of  air  drawn  into  the  lungs 
during  qwckened  or  Jvrced  inspiration,  and 
again  expelled  during  expiration,  also  varies 
very  considerably  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  age.  Sir  H.  Davy§,  in  many  ex- 
periments upon  himself,  ascertained  that  at  a 
temperature  from  58®  to  62°  Fahr.  he  threw 
out  of  his  lungs  by  a  full  forced  expiration. 

Cubic  lochet. 
After  a  full  voluntary  inspiration, 

from 189  to  191 

After  a  natural  insyjiration,  from  78  —  79 
After  a  natural  expiration,  from   67  —  68 

So  that,  making  corrections  for  temperature, 
he  calculates  that  his  lungs,  in  a  state  of  vo- 
luntary or  forced  inspiration,  contained  about 
254  cubic  inches ;  in  a  state  of  natural  in- 

♦  Op.  cit.   pp.  866,  857. 

t  Op.  cit  p.  670.  The  effects  of  exercise,  diges- 
tion, &c,  are  included  in  this  estimate. 

X  Mr.  Coathupe  (London  and  Edinburgh  PhlL 
Mafass.  voL  xiv.  p.  401,  1839),  from  experiments 
on  his  own  person  in  a  state  of  rest,  estinuites  the 
number  of  respirations  at  20  in  the  minute,  the 
avera^  bulk  of  each  respiration  at  16  cubic  inches, 
and  U&e  quantity  of  air  that  passes  through  the 
lungs  in  24  hours,  at  460,800  cubic  inches,  or  266*66 
cubic  feet  Mr.  Coathupe's  estimate  agrees  pretty 
closely  with  that  of  Dumas  (Statique  Chimique  des 
Etres  Organist  3*  edit  p.  87),  also  formed  from 
experiments  on  his  own  person,  in  a  state  of  rest 

The  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  air  that  passes 
through  the  lungs,  given  by  Boetock  (Svstem  of 
Physiology,  p.  321,  1886)  is  in  all  probability  above 
the  average.  He  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
in  ordinary  respiration  a  man  respires  40  cubic 
inches  of  air  20  times  in  a  minute,  so  that  he  makes 
the  quantity  respired  in  the  24  hours,  1,162,000  cubic 
inches  or  about  666  J  cubic  feet  It  is  probable  that 
between  26  and  30  cubic  inches  of  air  for  each  ordi- 
nary inspiration  will  be  found  to  be  near  the  average 
in  an  adult  male  when  in  a  state  of  rest 

§  Researches  Chemical  and  Philosophical,  &C., 
p.  410.  1800. 
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spiration  about  135;  in  a  state  of  natural 
expiration  about  118;  and  in  a  state  of  forced 
expiration  4 1  ,*  Good wynf ,  ia  his  experiments 
on  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  upon  tour  indi- 
viduals after  a  natural  death,  found  the  resi- 
dual air  in  the  lungs  to  vary  from  90  to  125 
cubic  inches,  giving  an  average  of  109,  and  as 
the  chest,  after  a  natural  death,  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  a  state  of  natural  or  ordinary 
expiration,  this  result  differs  very  httle  from 
that  of  Davy.  Allen  and  Pepys^,  in  one 
experiment  on  the  capacity  of  tne  lungs  in  a 
middle-sized  man  after  death,  also  obtained  a 
little  more  than  100  cubic  inches  of  residual 
air.  Vierordt^  supposes  that  the  residual  air 
in  the  lungs,  after  the  deepest  expiration,  is 
about  600  cub.  cent.  (36*600  Eng.  cub.  in.), 
which  differs  but  little  from  the  estimate  of 
Davv. 

Herbst  ||  made  experiments  upon  1 1  males, 
between  16  and  30  years  of  age,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  air  drawn 
into  the  lungs  in  forced  inspiration.  The 
smallest  quantity  observed  was  in  a  Jew  aged 
22,  of  small  stature,  and  feeble  muscular  sys- 
tem. He  inspired  between  60  and  70  Parisian 
cubic  inches  (between  72^635  and  64^38  Eng. 
cub.  in.)  after  an  ordinary  expiration ;  be- 
tween 102  and  118  (123*476  and  142*844 
Eng.  cub.  in.)  after  a  strong  expiration  ;  and 
120  (145*266  Eng.  cub.  in.)  after  the  strong- 
est expiration.  The  largest  quantity  inspir^ 
was  by  a  ^oung  man  of  25  years,  of  middle 
height  with  a  broad  chest  and  large  and 
powerftd  muscles,  who  inspired  by  a  forced 
inspiration,  about  169^  English  cubic  inches, 
without  any  previous  voluntary  expiration; 
about  290^  after  a  strong  expiration;  and 
about  290^  or  295^  after  the  strongest  ex- 
piration. A  ;^oung  man  of  23  years  of  age, 
6  feet  hi^,  with  broad  chest  and  large  mus- 
cles, inspired,  without  any  previous  voluntary 
expiration,  121  English  cubic  inches,  and 
280*72  after  the  fullest  expiration.  The  quan- 
tities of  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  forced 
inspiration  in  the  other  eight  males,  were  in- 
termediate between  the  highest  and  lowest 
mentioned  above,  and  the  average  was  about 
202  English  cubic  inches.lF  Herbst  also  sa- 
tisfied himself  that  the  lungs  of  females  have 
a  considerably  smaller  capacitv  for  air  than 
those  of  males.  He  states  that  robust  fe- 
males, about  the  age  of  30,  may  inspire  with- 
out a  previous  voluntary  expiration,  72^ 
English  cubic  inches,  after  an  ordinary  ex- 

*  Sir  H.  Davy  states  that  this  capacity  is  moet 
probably  below  the  medium,  as  his  chest  was  nar^ 
row. 

Op.  cit.  p.  2a. 

Philos.  Trans,  of  London,  1809. 

Op.  dt  p.  892. 

Op.  dt.  p.  98. 
J  Herbst  fomid  that  a  boy  of  15  years  inspired 
116*16  English  cubic  inches  after  a  strong  expira- 
tion, and  expired  the  same  qoantity  after  a  fan  in- 
spiration. Another  boy  of  18  years,  but  of  the  size 
of  one  of  16,  likewise  expired  116*16,  while  a  boy 
of  11  years  inspired  without  a  previous  expiration, 
36*30 ;  after  a  strong  expiration  he  inspired  72*60 
English  cubic  inches,  and  expired  the  same  quantity 
after  a  ftill  iaspiration. 


piration  nearly  109,  and  after  the  strongest 
expiration,  from  about  157^^  to  174^  English 
cubic  inches.*  Herbst  had  an  opportunity, 
in  two  of  these  experiments  on  males,  of 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  tight  clothing  on 
the  extent  of  the  respiratory  movements. 
One  individual  who  inspired  128  and  another 
116*16  English  cubic  inches,  without  a  pre- 
vious expiration  after  the  clothes  were  loos- 
ened, could  before  this  only  inspire  96*80 
and  60  J-  English  cubic  inches,  t  The  most 
extensive  experiments  by  far,  made  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  air  which 
can  be  thrown  out  of  the  lungs  by  forced 
expiration,  after  the  deepest  inspiration,  are 
those  of  Mr.  Hutchinson.  :|:  These  experi- 
ments were  performed  upon  1923  males,  and 
they  were  made  to  breathe  into  an  instrument 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  which  he 
has  called  a  spirometer.  He  has  inferred  from 
the  data  he  has  collected  on  this  point,  the 
rule,  that  "  for  every  inch  of  height  (from 
5 '  feet  to  6)  8  additional  cubic  inches  of  air 
at  60^  Fahr.  are  given  out  by  a  forced  ex- 
piration ; "  so  that  he  believes  that  from  the 
neight  alone  of  an  adult  male,  he  can  tell 
what  quantity  of  air  he  should  breathe  to 
constitute  him  healthy,  and  that  this  method 
majr  be  turned  to  important  practical  appli-^ 
cation  in  ascertaining  disease  of  the  lungs, 

•  Bourgeny  (op.  dt)  states,  that  in  well  formed 
and  healthy  mdividuals,  a  man  at  30  will,  by  a  forced 
inspiration,  draw  into  the  lungs  ^50  to  4*30  litres  (or 
152*567  to  262*416  English  cubic  inches),  and  a  woman 
from  1-10  to  2*20  litres  for  67*129  to  134*259  English 
cubic  inches),  and  has  inferred  from  his  experiments, 
that  at  the  same  age  the  amount  of  forced  respiration 
of  the  male  doubles  that  of  the  female,  and  this  con- 
dusion  accords  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Thackrah 
(The  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  &c, 
on  Health  and  Longevity,  2nd  edit  p.  181, 1832), 
who  states  that  *<  extensive  examination  shows  us 
that,  vrhile  healthy  men  exhale  by  the  pulmometer 
200  cubic  inches  and  upwards,  women  rarely  exceed 
100,  and  often  do  not  reach  that  amount**  Mr. 
Thackrah  supposes  that  this  difference  is  due,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  tight  lacing  by  females. 

t  The  condition  of  the  stomach  as.  to  fblness, 
also  affects  the  extent  of  the  reepiratorv  muscular 
movements.  Mr.  Hutchinson  sa^s, "  1  have  found 
a  dinner  diminish  the  vital  capacity  (by  which  he 
means  the  greatest  voluntary  expiration  following 
the  deepest  inspiration)  to  the  extent  of  12  and 
even  20  cubic  inches.'*  The  position  of  the  body 
has  also,  according  ta  Mr.  Hutchinson  (opus  cit  pi 
197),  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  vitiu  capacity  of 
the  diest  In  experiments  upon  himself  he  found 
that  when  standing  he  could  throw  out  260  cubic 
inches ;  sitting,  256 ;  and  when  recumbent  (supine), 
230,  (prone)  220,  so  that  position  effected  a  difference 
of  40  cubic  inches.  In  a  nt  of  dyspnoea  a  person  can 
breathe  easier  in  the  erect  or  sitting  than  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  as  the  dorsal  movements  that 
attend  difficult  respiration,  are  freer  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  position. 

1  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
veL  viL  1844,  and  Medico-Ckinurgical  Transac- 
tions of  London,  voL  xxix.  p.  137.  1846.  The 
memoir  in  the  last  publication  contains  a  more 
extensive  series  of  experiments  than  that  in  the 
former.  These  researches  would  require  to  be  still 
farther  extended  upon  both  sexes  at  the  various 
periods  of  life,  and  under  varied  circumstances,  be- 
fore thev  can  yield  all  the  information  on  this  subject 
that  is  desirable, 
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under  circumstances  where  the  ordinary  me- 
thods fail.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  given  the 
following  table  to  show  the  quantity  of  air 
expelled  by  the  strongest  expiration  aifter  the 
deepest  inspiration  for  every  inch  of  height 
between  5  and  6  feet,  as  ascertained  by  actual 
experiment  (column  1)  by  his  ipirmneter^  and 
as  calculated  according  to  the  rule  mentioned 
above  (column  2). 


Height 

From 
Observation. 

Regular 
Progression. 

itiiL    ftin. 

cub.  in. 

cub.  in. 

5    0  to  5    1 

174 

174 

6    1—62 

177 

182 

6    2  —  6    8 

189 

190 

6    8  —  6    4 

193 

198 

6    4^6    6 

201 

206 

6    6  —  6    6 

214 

214 

6    6^6    7 

229 

222 

6    7  —  6    8 

228 

230 

6    8  —  6    9 

287 

288 

6    9  —  6  10 

246 

246 

6  10  —  6  11 

247 

254 

6  11  —  6   0 

269 

262* 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  found  that  two  other 
conditions  of  the  body  besides  the  height, 
r^rulate  the  aii^ntity  of  air  that  passes  to 
and  from  the  lungs  in  forced  voluntary  respi- 
ration, and  these  are  age  and  weight.  He 
states  that  weieht  does  not  affect  the  respun* 
tory  power  ot  an  individual  of  any  height 
between  5  feet  I  inch  and  5  feet  11  inches 
until  it  has  increased  7  per  cent,  above  the 
average  weight  of  the  body  in  persons  of 
that  height,  but  beyond  this  it  diminishes  in 
the  relation  of  1  cubic  inch  per  pound  for  the 
next  35  pounds — ^the  limit  of  the  calculation. 
In  males  of  the  same  height  the  respiratory 
power  is  increased  from  15  up  to  35  years  of 
age,  but  from  35  to  65  vears  it  decreases 
nearly  1^  cubic  inch  for  each  year.f  Bourgery 

•  Med.»Chir.  Trans.  voL  xxix.  p.  237.  Experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  air  that  may  be 
inspired  or  expired  in  forced  respiration  have  also 
been  performed  by  EUdee  ^Statical  Essays,  vol.  L 
p.  248  k  Jurin,  Menzies,  Goodwyn,  Dr.  Bostock  (Sys- 
tem of  Physiology,  p.  316.   1836),  Dalton  (Opus  dt 


p.  26),  Thomson  (Animal  Chenuvtry^p.  610.  1843), 
Valentin  (Opus  dt  p.  640),  and  Thackrah  (The 
Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  &c  on 


Health  and  Longevity*  2nd  edit  pp.  27,  30,  64,  76, 
98, 181,  and  182).  Th^  experiments,  however,  are 
ndther  suffidently  aumecoos-^  several  of  them  hav- 
ing been  performed  on  a  single  individual  only, — 
nor  are  they  accompanied  with  the  details  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson ;  but  the  results  obtained  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  do  not  difier  much  from  those  of 
Bir.  Hutchinson  upon  men  of  middle  stature.  Va- 
lentin experimented  on  six  males,  and  his  estimates 
rest  on  tne  questionable  supposition  that  the  ex- 
pired air  is  rally  saturated  with  moisture.  Hiom- 
8on  experimented  on  11  males  and  1  female,  from 
14  to  33  3rears  of  age ;  and  Mr.  Thackrah's  experi- 
ments were  considerably  more  extensive,  and  were 
made  on  individuals  of  different  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. 

t  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  not  observed  any  direct 
relation  between  the  dicumference  of  the  chest  and 
the  respiratory  power  or  what  he  terms  the  vital 
capadty.    Accoiding  to  the  experiments  of  Herbst 


concludes  from  his  experiments  already  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  measure  of  respiration  (by 
which  he  apparently  means  the  quantity  of 
air  which  -may  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  a 
forced  inspiration)  is  greater  the  younger  and 
thinner  the  person  is ;  that  its  maximum  in 
both  sexes  occurs  at  the  age  of  30 ;  that  the 
relation  of  a  forced  and  ordinary  respiration 
diminishes  with  the  age  of  the  individual, 
being,  he  says,  from  I  to  12  at  three  years  of 
age,  as  1  to  10  at  fifteen,  as  1  to  9  at  twenty, 
as  I  to  3  at  sixty,  and  as  I  to  ^  or  ^  at  eighty 
years ;  whence  it  follows  that  in  youth  there 
IS  an  immense  respiratory  power  in  reserve 
for  any  violent  exertion,  whiie  in  old  age  the 
individual  under  such  circumstances  is  at 
once  out  of  breath.* 

Changes  upon  the  atmotpheric  air  in  retpu 
ration, —  One  of  the  most  obvious  changes, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  upon  the  air 
that  enters  the  lungs  in  respiration  is  an 
increase  of  its  temperature,  and  consequently 
an  augmentation  of  its  bulk.  As  a  quantity 
of  water  is  readily  supplied  by  the  fluid  secre- 
tions of  the  inner  surface  of  the  air-passages, 
and  by  the  blood  in  the  pulmonaiv  capillary 
blood-vessels,  this  augmentation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  also  necessarily  attended 
by  an  increase  of  its  watery  vapour,  and  con- 
sequently by  an  additional  mcrease  in  its  bulk 
and  elasticity.  The  expired  air,  therefore, 
contains  more  caloric,  more  watery  vapour,  is 
more  elastic,  and  is  of  less  specific  gravity 
than  the  inspired  air.  Valentin  performed  12 
experiments  on  his  own  person  by  breathing 
throu^  an  apparatus  invented  by  Brunner 
and  himself,  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of 
the  expired  air,  and  he  obtained  tlie  following 
results.  In  breathing  atmospheric  air  of  a 
temperature  varying  from  8^5  to  33*^*5  Reau- 
mur (5 1*»- 125  to  10r*-375  Fah.),  he  observed 
a  difference  of  VIS  R.  (3°-937  F.)  in  the 
temperature  of  the  expired  air.  While  breath- 
ing m  the  lowest  temperature,  viz»  51^*125  F., 
the  temperature^of  the  expired  air  was  96®*  687 
F.,  and  was  warmer  than  the  inspired  air  by 
45^*562  F. ;  and  when  breathing  in  the 
highest  temperature  the  expired  was  colder 


(Opus  cit  p.  104),  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  mode 
of  determininff  the  (quantity  of  air  which  the  lun^ 
are  capable  of  contaming  during  life  in  any  parti- 
cular cose,  by  measuring  after  death  the  quantity 
of  air  which  can  be  thrown  into  them  by  inflation, 
is  falladoua.  This  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  the 
congestion  of  the  depending  parts  of  the  lunes  by 
blowl,  so  fireqnentiy  round  after  death.  Both  Herbst 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson  have  performed  experiments  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  quantity  of  air  in  forced 
respiration  is  diminished  ia  phthigit, 

•  Among  the  proofs  of^  these  conclusions,  ad- 
vanced by  Bourgery,  it  is  stated  by  him  that  the 
measure  of  respiration  of  a  boy  of  15  years  of  age  is 
2  litres  (122*054  Eng.  cubic  inches),  and  a  man  of 
80  years  1'36  litre  (82'886  Eng.  cubic  inches) :  that 
while  a  boy  of  10  years  and  a  man  of  80  inspire  by 
a  forced  inspiration  the  same  quantity  of  air,  viz. 
1*35  litre,  yet  the  oreiifMiry  respiration  of  the  former 
is  only  1  decilitre  (6*102  "Eng.  cub.  in.),  while  that 
of  the  latter  is  9  decilitres  (54*918  Eng.  cub.  in.) ; 
so  that  with  a  mass  three  times  smaller,  the  child 
possesses  an  energy  of  hematose  eight  times  greater. 
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than  the  inspired  air  by  6^*75  F.  In  the  last 
experiment,  though  the  inspired  air  was 
7^*875  F.  wanner  than  the  internal  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  the  expired  air  was  only 
about  P*125  F.  warmer  than  what  it  is  when 
air  of  the  ordinary  temperature  is  breathed. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  expired  air  is, 
according  to  Valentin,  99^*5  F.  when  breath- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  moderate  tempera^ 
ture.*  According  to  his  calculations,  when 
a  person  breathes  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
atmospheric  air  at  the  temperature  of  60°  F., 
their  bulk  is  increased  to  107*87975  cubic 
centimeters  when  raised  to  the  temperature 
of  99*5  F.  in  the  lungs,  since  the  expansive 
co-efficient  of  atmospheric  air  is  0*3665.  As 
the  expired  air,  however,  contains  4*4  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  as  the  ex- 
pansive co-efficient  of  this  last  eas  is  0'369087 
the  expansion  of  the  expired  air  will  differ 
slightly  from  what  it  would  be  were  it  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  only,  and  will 
be  107-882197  cubic  centimeters.t 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  quantitv  of  watery  vapour  that  escapes 
from  the  bod^  alone  with  the  expired  air. 
Were  the  inspired  and  expired  air  always  fully 
saturated  witn  moisture,  and  were  their  quan- 
tities, barometric  pressure,  and  relative  tem- 
perature accurate^  ascertained,  the  absolute 
and  relative  quantities  of  watery  vapour  which 
they  contain  could  be  calculated  by  certain 
algebraic  formulae.  The  atmospheric  air 
which  we  breathe  is  sometimes  saturated  with 
moisture,  more  frequently  the  dew-point,  or 
that  at  which  the  precipitation  of  tne  atmo- 
spheric moisture  can  occur,  is  considerably 
below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the 
number  of  thermometric  degrees  between  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  dew- 
point  shows  the  degree  of  dryness  in  the  air, 
or  in  other  words  how  much  it  is  below  the 
point  of  saturation   with    moisture.^     The 

*  Moleflchott  (HoUttndiflche  B«itnige  za  den 
anatomischen  and  physioloffischen  Wisaenschaften, 
band  i.  heft  L  S.  86.  Utrecht  und  Duaseldorf; 
1846)  has  more  Uttehr  made  experiments  on  the 
tempentnre  of  the  air  m  the  back  part  of  the  moath, 
and  ascertained  that  in  a  range  of  temperature  in 
the  external  air  to  the  extent  of  12^*6  F.  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  difiereace  in  the  temper- 
ature of  the  expired  air.  In  26  experiments,— 
three  of  which  were  upon  women,  —  upon  indivi- 
duals chiefly  from  19  to  43  years  of  age,  he  found 
the  average  temperature  of  the  expijred  air  to  be 
nearly  98*^6  F.  The  longer  or  shorter  time  which 
the  inspired  air  remains  in  the  lungs  will  modify  the 
results  in  such  experiments. 

t  Opus  cit 

I  According  to  the  calculations  made  by  the  late 
Professor  Darnell  (Elements  of  Meteorology,  voL  iL 
n.  816.  London,  1845)  from  meteorological  tables, 
kept  for  17  years  consecutively,  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  London  is  49<'*54  F.,  while  the  mean  dew- 
point  is  440'81,  giving  6®'59  upon  the  thermometric 
scale,  and  827  upon  uxe  hygrometric  scale,  as  the 
degree  of  dryness.  The  mean  elastic  force  of  this 
watery  vapour  is,  he  savs,  *d42  of  an  inch  of  mercury, 
and  a  cubic  foot  contams  8*806  grains  of  moisture. 
The  ereateet  degree  of  dryness  was  49°  F^  or  the 
least  d^^ree  of  moisture  when  the  hygrometric  scale 
was  235.  According  to  Dalton's  observations  (Man- 
chester Memoirs,  2nd  series,  vol  iL)  the  medium  of 


loss  of  watery  vapour  by  the  lungs  will  evi- 
dently be  r^ulated  by  the  temperature  of  the 
inspired  air,  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  it 
holds  in  solution,  the  volume  of  aur  inspired, 
and  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  the  lungs. 
The  lower  the  temperature  of  the  inspired 
air,  the  less  it  approaches  to  the  point  of  sa- 
turation with  moisture,  and  the  greater  its 
volume,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of  watery 
vapour  by  the  lungs.  When  the  respirations 
are  more  rapid,  and  the  sojourn  ot  the  air 
within  the  lungs  is  short,  the  same  volume  of 
expired  air  will  probably  contain  less  water  in 
solution,  than  when  its  sojourn  there  is  more 
prolonged,  but  the  more  frequent  renewal  of 
the  air  within  the  lungs  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  this. 

The  most  correct  and  trust-worthy  expe- 
riments to  ascertain  by  the  direct  method  the 
quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  expired  air 
are  those  of  Valentin  and  Bronner.*  These 
experiments  were  performed  upon  seven  males 
between  the  ages  of  17}  and  33  years,  and 
the  maximum  of  watery  vapour  exhaled  was 
131.56*323  Troy  grains  in  the  24  hours;  the 
minimum  4*51 1*374  srains,  and  the  average 
7819*222  ffrains.  The  quantity  of  watery 
vapour  in  the  expired  air  within  a  given  time 
varied  in  the  same  individual ;  and  in  one 
experiment  it  was  increased  after  drinking. 
In  these  experiments  the  entire  quantity  of 
water  in  the  expired  air  was  ascertained,  so 
that  the  actual  quantity  given  off  by  the  fluids 
of  the  body  must  have  been  less  than  this ; 
and  Valentin  calculates  that  if  a  person 
breathes  atmospheric  air  saturated  with 
moisture,  at  the  tempemture  of  60^  Fahr.,  and 
if  the  expired  air  bo  at  the  temperature  of 
99^*5  Fahr.,  and  also  saturated  with  moisture, 
about  f  of  the  watery  vapour  contained 
in  the  expired  air  will  be  furnished  by  the 
fluids  of  the  body.f     We  have  seen  that 

aqueons  vapour  in  this  climate  (that  of  Manches^ 
ter)  mav  be  estimated  at  *80^  of  an  inch  of  mercury 
due  to  tne  temperature  of  44<>  F.  This  v<^ur,  he 
says,  is  increased  by  the  temperature  of  98^  in  the 
lungs  fiK>m  *dO  to  1*74  inch  aS  metcair,  beinff  an 
increase  of  1*44  inch ;  but  it  wil^  only  pe  equiu  in 
weight  to  air  of  1  inck  of  force,  as  ^  specific 
gravity  of  vapour  is  less  than  that  of  air  in  the  pro- 
portion of  7  to  10.  Valentin  calculates  TOpus  dt 
p.  533)  that  100  cubic  centimeters  of  dry  air  under  a 
barometric  pressure  of  29*922  English  inches,  raised 
to  the  temperature  of  99*5  F.,  and  saturated  with 
moisture,  would  be  expanded  to  106*488  cubic  centi* 
metres. 

*  Opus  cit.  p.  536.  Lavoisier  has  given  different 
estimates  of  the  quantity  of  watery  viq>our  in  the 
expired  air  in  his  papers  on  respiration  and  trans- 
piration in  the  M^mou^es  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences. 
Hales,  Menzies,  and  Abemethy,  from  experiments 
on  themselves,  and  employing  different  kinds  of  ap- 
paratus, all  more  or  leas  imperieetlv  suited  for  tne 
purpose,  have  respectively  estimated  it  at  9792  grs. 
or  about  20  oz.,  2880  grs.  or  about  6  os.,  4320  grs.  or 
about  9  oz.  Dalton  and  Thomson,  from  calculations 
based  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  wateiy  vapour 
required  to  saturate  the  inspired  and  expired  air, 
have  estimated  it  respectively  at  1*65  or  nearly  l^lb. 
Troy  or  8640  grs.,  and  at  19  oz. 

t  Opu8cit.p.5d3.  yierordt(PhysioloffiedesAth- 
.  &c  S.  155. 1845)  calculates  from  the  quantity 
Z  4 
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several  of  the  calculations  of  the  amount 
of  the  watery  vapour  exhaled  from  the 
lunffs  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
expired  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  but 
this  has  not  been  substantiated  by  the  only 
experiments  made  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining this  point.  In  Moleschott's  experi- 
ments, the  amount  of  water  held  in  solution 
varied.  In  five  out  of  seven  experiments  the 
watery  vapour  in  the  expired  air  was  appre- 
ciably less  than  what  is  sufficient  to  saturate 
air  of  the  same  temperature,  while  in  one 
experiment  it  was  saturated.  On  taking  the 
average  difference  in  the  seven  experiments 
performed,  as  much  as  possible  under  similar 
circumstaaces,  between  the  actual  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  expired  air,  and  in  air  of  the 
same  temperature  saturated  with  moisture,  he 
found  that  2420  cub.  cent.  (147*620  Eng. 
cub.  inches)  of  the  expired  air  would  require 
a  quantity  of  watery  vapour  additional  to  that 
already  existing  in  it  equal  to  10  millegrammes 
(''150  Eng.  Troy  grains)  to  saturate  it.  From 
these  experiments  he  concludes  "  that  in  tlie 
greater  number  of  instances  the  expired  air 
in  man  is  not  saturated  with  watery  vapour, 
but  sometimes  sueh  a  saturation  occurs.*'* 
Magendie  observed,  in  experiments  on  dogs, 
that  the  escape  of  an  increased  quantity  of 
watery  vapour  fi*om  the  mouth  follows  the 
injection  of  water  into  the  veins,  caused,  as 
he  supposes,  by  the  transpiration  from  the 
lungs  being  considerably  increased.*!* 

Animal  matters  in  quantities  too  minute 
to  be  subjected  to  analysis  are  also  exhaled 
fi'ora  the  lungs,  and  escape  along  with  the 
expired  vapour.  The  condensed  vapour 
from  the  luags,  when  collected  in  a  vessel, 
and  kept  for  some  days,  putrefies,  and 
emits  an  ammoniacal  smell.  [^  We  are  also 
ofVen  sensible  of  the  escape  of  different 
substances,  previously  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, along  with  the  expired  air,  by  their 
smell ;   and    the    experiments   of   Nysten  §, 

of  air  respired  by  himself  in  a  state  of  rest,  rapposiiig 
the  temperature  of  the  expired  air  to  be  98^^*6  Fahr., 
and  saturated  with  moisture,  the  temperature  of  the 
inspired  air  to  be  57^*2  F.,  and  containing  only  its 
avera^  quantity  of  moisture,  that  the  quantify  of 
water  in  the  expired  air  will  amount  in  the  24  hours 
to  6555*880  Troy  grains,  of  which,  on  an  average, 
4958*993  grains  may  be  allowed  for  the  loss  of  water 
fi^m  the  inner  surface  of  tiie  lungs  and  air  passages, 
and  601*887  grains  for  the  quantity  previously  con- 
tained in  the  inspired  air.  As,  however,  the  body  is 
not  at  rest  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  24  hours, 
the  loss  of  watery  vapour  must  be  greater  than  this. 

*  Holllindische  Beitrilge  zu  den  anatomischen 
and  physiologischen  Wisseaschaften,  band  i.  S.  96. 
1846. 

t  Compendium  of  Physiology,  translated  by  Mil- 
ligan,  p.895.    1881. 

X  Valentin  and  Brunncr  ^Opus  cit  pp.  571,  572), 
in  their  experiments  on  the  numan  species,  detected 
the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  organic  matter 
in  the  expired  air.  This  was  ascertained  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  through  which  the  expired  air  was 
made  to  pass,  beconung  red.  Marchand  (Journal 
fUr  praktische  Chemie,  von  Erdman  und  Marchand, 
band  xxxiii.  S.  129.  1844),  in  his  experiments  on 
froffs,  also  observed  this. 

§  Recherches  de  Physiologie,  &c  p.  145. 


Magendie*,  Tiedemannf,  and  others^  prov^ 
that  various  organic  and  mineral  substances, 
when  injected  into  the  veins,  escape  in  part 
by  exhalation  from  the  lungs. 

If  the  inspired  air,  during  its  sojourn  in  the 
lungs,  becomes  increased  in  bulk  from  an 
increase  in  temperature  and  an  addition  of 
watery  vapour,  it  suffers  a  small  diminution 
from  the  absorption  of  part  of  its  constituent 
gases.  The  older  experimenters  observed  a 
diminution  in  the  air  respired,  but  as  they 
experimented  with  imperfect  apparatus,  and 
transmitted  the  expired  air  through  water 
which  would  alisorb  part  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  little  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  their 
results.}  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
greater  amount  of  oxvgen  disappears  from 
the  inspired  air  than  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
formation  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  expired  air,  and  that  there  is  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  expired 
air  from  this  cause  ;  but  we  cannot  speak  so 
decidedly  regarding  any  changes  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  nitrogen.  Proven9al  and  Hum- 
boldt §,  in  their  experiments  on  the  respi- 
ration of  fishes,  and  $pallanzani||,  in  his 
experiments  on  snails,  observed  an  absorption 
of  azote :  while  Jurinet  and  Nysten**,  in  their 
experiments  on  the  human  species,  and  Ber- 
tholletf-j*,  DespretzJ}:,  Dulong§§,  and  Mar- 
tigny  II II ,  m  their  experiments  on  warm-blooded 
animals,  and  Treviranustt  in  his  experiments 
on  the  cold-blooded  animals,  observed  an 
exhahition  of  azote.  Dr.W.F.  Edwards  ♦♦♦,  in 

♦  Opus  cit. 

t  ZeitschriftfUr  Physiologie,  band  V.  1835.  This 
paper  is  translated  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  voL  L  p.  241.  Tiedemann,  in  this 
paper,  has  given  an  account  of  all  the  experiments 
previouslv  performed  on  this  point  by  others. 

X  Goodwyn  (Opus  cit  p.  61),  Plaff"  (Nicholson's 
Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  xii  p.  249. 
1W5),  Dr.  Alex.  Henderson  (Nicholson's  Jonmid, 
voL  viiL  p.  40),  and  SirH.  Davy  (opus  cit),  in  their 
experiments  on  the  human  species,  observed  a  dimi- 
nution in  variable  proportions  in  the  respired  air ; 
and  Henderson,  IMaff,  and  Davy,  supposed  that  part 
of  this  diminution  was  caused  by  the  at>sorption  of 
nitrogen  at  the  lungs. 

§  M6n.  de  la  Soci^  d'Arcneil,  'torn.  iL  p.  388. 
1809. 

11  M^moire  sur  la  Respiration,  traduit  par  Sene- 
bier,  pp.  162,  184^  and  230.  1803.  An  absorption  of 
azote  was  not  uniformly  observed  by  Spallanzani. 

^  M^oire  couronn^  en  1787,  par  la  Soci^t^ 
Royale  de  M^ecine,  as  quoted  by  Nysten. 

••  Odus  cit  p.  186. 

M^m.  de  la  Sod^t^  d'Arcneil,  tom.  iL  p.  459. 
Annales*  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  tom.  xxvi 
p.  837.    1824.* 

§§  Magendie's  Journal  de  Physiologie,  torn.  iiL 
p.  45.    1823. 

M  Magendie's  Journal,  tom.  x.  p.  337.    1824. 

*|^  Zeitschrift  fUr  Physiologie,  band  iv.  Trevi- 
ranus  says,  **  in  some  of  my  experiments  there  was 
more  azote  than  carbom'c  add  exhaled,  and  this  not 
only  in  the  avertebrata,  but  also  in  the  frog."  p.  33. 

•••  De  rinfluence  des  Agens  Physiques  sur  la  Vie, 
p.  420.  Tableaux  63, 64^  and  65.  1824.  Dr.  Edwards 
concludes  from  his  experiments  that  there  is  both  a 
constant  exhalation  and  absorption  of  azote  at  the 
lungs,  and  that  these  two  actions  are  sometimes 
equal,  while  at  other  times  the  one  preponderates 
over  the  other. 
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his  experiinents  upon  warm-blooded  animals 
and  reptiles,  found  that  in  some  cases  the 
quantity  of  azote  in  the  air  respired  was 
increased,  in  others  diminished,  while  in 
others  it  remained  unchanged;  but  these 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  azote  did  not  equal 
the  difrerence  between  the  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed  and  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  La- 
voisier and  Seguin*,  Allen  and  Pepysf,  Va^ 
lentin  and  Brunner:^,  and  Dr.  Thomson  $, 
in  their  experiments  on  the  respiration  in  the 
human  species,  detected  no  change  upon  the 
quantity  of  azote.||  Boussingaultt*  by  a 
series  of  comparative  analyses  of  the  aliments 
consumed,  and  of  the  excrements  in  a  turtle- 
dove,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  by  this  in- 
direct method  of  research  that  azote  was 
exhaled. 

Marchand**,in  his  carefully-conducted  ex- 
periments on  i'rogHy  detected  a  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  the  tube  of  his  apparatus,  con- 
taining the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
concludes  that  nitrogen  in  this  combination  is 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin. 

From  a  review  of  all  the  experiments  upon 
the  nitrogen  of  the  respired  air,  we  perceive 
that  though  the  evidence  preponderates  in 
favour  of  the  exhalation  of  a  small  (quantity 
of  nitrogen  from  the  lungs  tt>  y^^  ^^^^  i^  i^  ^^^ 
sufficiently  conclusive  to  justify  us  In  stating 
that  its  operation  is  constant.     It  appears, 

♦  M6n.  de  TAcadAnie  Royale  for  1789,  p.  674. 
t  Opttsdt. 

I  Opus  dt. 

§  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  612.  1848.  Dr.Thom- 
son  says,  in  experimenting  upon  animals  placed  in 
vessels  in  which  the  air  was  renewed  during  the 
experiment,  no  diminution  of  the  volume  of  air  took 
pUce,  but  the  case  vras  very  different  when  the 
animal  was  obliged  to  breath  confined  air.  Nysten 
(Opus  dt  p.  230)  observed  an  evolution  of  azote  in 
the  human  spedes,  both  in  a  state  of  health  and 
disease,  when  the  same  air  was  breathed  several 
times.  Marchand,  on  the  other  hand  (Journal  fUr 
praktische  Chemie,  band  xxxiii  S.  166),  from  his 
experiments  on  frogs  placed  in  dose  vessels,  con- 
cludes that  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that,  under  Uiis  condition,  these  animals  absorb  part 
of  the  azote  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

II  Vierordt  remarks  upon  Valentin  and  Brunner's 
experiments,  and  the  same  observation  applies  to 
to  the  others  on  Uie  human  species,  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  minute  quantity  of  nitrogen,  not  readily 
detected  during  the  short  time  each  of  these  expen- 
ments  was  carried  on,  might  amount  to  a  notable 
quantity  in  the  24  hours. 

^  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  torn.  xi. 
p.  483.  1844.  In  taking  the  mean  of  the  result  of 
nis  experiments,  he  found  a  turtle-dove,  wdffhing 
2885'971  English  Troy  grains,  evolved  in  24  hours 
from  the  lungs  288'597  grains  of  carbonic  add  gas, 
and  2*469  grs.  of  azote,  or  in  volume  576*165  English 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  add  and  7*689  cubic  inches 
of  azote, — a  considerably  smaller  quantity  than  was 
obtained  bv  Dnlong  and  Despretz  in  their  experi- 
ments by  the  direct  method.  This  quantity  of  azote, 
according  to  Boussingault,  constitutes  the  one-third 
of  the  wnole  of  this  substance  which  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  aliment  of  the  pigeon. 

••  Opus  dt 

tt  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  the 
great  majori^  and  in  the  most  trust-worthy  of  these 
experiments  m  fiivour  of  the  increase  of  the  nitrogen, 
the  exhalations  from  the  skin  were  mixed  with 
those  from  the  lungs. 


however,  from  the  evidence  adduced,  that 
the  nitrogen  in  the  expired  air  is  at  least 
frequently  increased  m  quantity  in  ordi- 
nary respiration,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
affecting  materially  the  percentage  of  this  gas 
in  the  respired  air.*  Valentin  and  Brunner, 
in  their  carefully  conducted  experiments,  could 
detect  no  traces  of  hydro^n,  carbonic  oxide, 
or  carburetted  hydrogen,  m  the  expired  air. 

By  far  the  most  important  chemical  change 
the  atmospheric  air  undergoes  during  its  so- 
journ in  the  lungs,  is  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  its  oxygen  and  an  increase  of  its 
carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed that  all  the  other  changes  in  the 
respired  air  are  of  trivial  importance  in  the 
function  of  respiration,  when  compared  with 
this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
clusion drawn  by  Allen  and  Pepys  from  their 
experiments,  that  the  amount  of  oxvgen 
which  disappears  from  the  inspired  air  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  required  to  form 
the  carbonic  add  that  af)pears  in  the  expired 
air,  is  incorrect ;  for  all  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  experiments  have  confirmed  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Lavoisier  and  Davy  on  this  point,  and  have 
satisfactorily  determined  that  a  lar^r  quantity 
of  oxysen  disappears  from  the  mspired  aur 
than  what  is  sufficient  to  form  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  present  in  the  expired  air. 

Percentage  and  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic 
add  gat  m  the  expired  <nr,  —  liie  results  of 
the  earlier  experimenters  on  this  point  are  of 
so  little  value  that  we  need  not  refer  to  them. 
The  following  results  have  been  obtained  by 
some  of  the  later  experimenters :  — 

<)UANTmr  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  GAS  IN  THE  100  PARTS 
OF  THS  EXPIRED  AIR  BSTIHATED  BY  VOLUME. 


Difference 

between 

Average. 

Max. 

Min. 

and 

Front 

Minimum. 

8-46 

4-10 

3-80 

•80  + 
6-07 1 

Coathupe 

4-02 

7-98 

1-91 

Bruimer&  > 
Valentin   J 

4-380 

6-496 

8-299 

2-196  § 

Vierordt 

4-884 

6-220 

8-868 

2-86 11 
6-46 1 

Thomson 

4-16 

7-16 

1-71 

*  Even  supposing  the  nitrogen  of  the  resphed  air 
to  remain  unaltered  in  quantity,  yet  as  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  absorbed  is  somewhat  greater  than  what 
is  necessary  to  form  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  along 
with  the  expired  air,  the  percentage  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  inspued  air  will  be  sliffhtiy  greater  than  in 
the  expired  air  when  estimated  by  volume. 

t  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  voL  ii  p.  888. 
1818.  In  some  subsequent  experiments  by  Prout 
(same  work,  voL  iv.  p.  881)  the  range  in  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  add  sas  in  the  expired  air  was  be- 
tween 2*80  and  4-70,  the  minimnm  number  occurring 
once  only»  and  while  he  was  sleepy.  Prout*s  expe- 
riments were  performed  upon  himself,  and  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  niff ht 

X  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical 
Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  401.    1889.     These  experi- 
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The  results  obtained  by  Branner  and  Valen- 
tin, and  by  Vierordt,  appear  especially  trust- 
worthy ;  and  though  the  number  of  experiments 
is  too  small  to  enable  us  to  deduce  averages  with 
any  confidence,  yet  we  may  in  the  meantime 
consider  that,  in  an  adult  male  of  middle  ase, 
the  average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  tne 
expired  air  is  about  4*35  per  cent.*  The  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  expired  air  is 
not  uniform  in  the  same  individual,  but  varies 
repeatedly,  even  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  these  variations  are  deter- 
mined by  certain  conditions  of  the  body  and 
of  the  surrounding  media. 

Period  of  the  day.  —  Dr.  Prout  believed  that 
he  had  discovered  that  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  formed  during  respiration  is  always 
greater  at  one  and  the  same  period  of  the  day 
than  at  .any  other  ;  that  this  maximum  occurs 
between  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  or  generally  be- 
tween 11  A.  M.  and  I  p.  M. ;  and  that  the 
minimum  commences  about  8**  W  p.  m.,  and 
continues  nearly  uniform  till  about  3**  3(K 
A.  M.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  period 
of  minimum  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  he 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  beginning 
and  end  of  twilisht,  and  he  adduces  some 
experiments  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  In 
these  experiments  Prout  attended  only  to  the 
percentage  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired 
air,  and  took  no  means  to  ascertain  the  volume 
of  air  passing  through  the  lungs  at  the  time, — 
an  omission  which  seriously  diminishes  their 
value.f  Prout's  results  do  not  accord  with 
the  previous  experiments  of  Branded ,  nor 

ments  were  124  in  nomber,  and  performed  npon 
himself  at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  between 
8  A.  M.  and  midnight.  The  difference  between  the 
maximom  and  minimum  percentage  is  great  in 
Coathupe*8  experiments ;  but  this  was  only  found  in 
single  cases. 

§  Opus  cit  p.  546.  These  experiments  were  84 
in  number,  and  performed  upon  three  adult  males 
between  88  and  58  years  of  ase. 

II  Article  Respiration  in  Wagner's  Handw5rter- 
bach,p.858.  Yierordt's  experiments  were  performed 
npon  himself,  were  nearly  600  in  number,  were  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  nearly  15  months,  and  were 
chiefly  made  between  9  A.  m.  and  7  p.m.  Yierordt, 
in  his  Physiologie  des  Athmens,  has  given  in  a 
tabular  form  the  results  obtained  in  578  experi- 
ments, p.  21 — 65. 

\  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  614.  1848.  These  expe- 
riments were  made  on  10  males  and  2  females,  and 
between  11  and  12  o'clock  a.  m. 

*  Dalton  (Opus  dt.  p.  25^,  Dumas  (Essai  de 
Statique  Chimique  des  Etres  Organist  8me  edit., 
p.  87.  1844),  and  Gay  Lussac  (Annales  de  Chimie 
et  de  Physique,  tom.  xL  p.  14  1844),  estimate  the 
average  carbonic  acid  in  the  expir^  air  at  4  per 
cent  Apjohn  (Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol  v. 
1880),  and  Macgregor  (Transactions  of  British  Sci- 
entinc  Association  for  1840,  p.  87),  estimate  it  at 
8*6  and  8*5  per  cent  The  estimate  of  Allen  and 
Pepys  (Opus  cit),  and  Dr.  F^'fe  (Dissert  Chemico- 
Physiol.  Inaug.  ae  Copia  Acidi  Carbonici  e  Pulmo- 
nibus  inter  respirandum  evoluti  Edinbuigh,  1814), 
making  the  average  quantity  8*  to  8*5  per  cent,  is 
tmdoubtedly  considerably  too  high ;  and  they  were 
led  into  tlus  error  by  the  impediment  to  the  free 
respiration  occasioned  by  the  imperfect  apparatus 
employed. 

J  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  voU.  ii  and  iv. 

%  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  82. 


with  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Coa- 
thupe*  and  Vierordt.  f  It  would  appw, 
therefore,  that  the  variations  in  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  course  of  the  day  do 
not  occur  at  uniform  periods,  independent  of 
other  circumstances,  as  Prout  supposed.  It 
is,  however,  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Scharling  %  upon  the  human  species,  by  Bous- 
singault  §  upon  the  turtle  dove,  and  by  Mar- 
chand  ||  upon  (rogs,  that  the  absolute  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  very  considerably^ 
less  during  the  night  than  during  the  day. 
Scharling  gives  in  the  following  table  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  carbon  exhaled 
during  the  day  and  night  in  six  individuals 
upon  whom  he  experimented :  — 


1.  Scharling 

2.  Thomson 
8.  A  Soldier 

4.  An  adult  Female 

5.  A  Boy  - 

6.  A  Girl  - 

Night 

Day. 

1-237 
1-235 
1-420 
1-240 
1-266 
1-225 

The  average  proportion  is  1  during  th* 
night  to  1*237  during  the  day,  or,  in  other 
words,  nearly  a  fourUi  part  more  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  evolved  during  tlie  day  than  during 
the  nijght.t  How  much  of  the  diminished 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  night  is 
dei>endent  upon  the  languor  and  drowsiness 
incident  to  that  period,  and  bow  much  upon  the 
absence  of  the  sun*s  rays  and  other  causes,  it 
is  at  present  impossible  to  determine.  It 
appears  that  this  diminished  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid  durinff  the  nicht  does  not  require 
the  occurrence  of  sleep,  Uiough  no  doubt  it  is 
increased  by  sleep. 

Digestion.  —  Seguin  and  Lavoisier  **,  in 
their  experiments  upon  S^;uin  found  that 
when  he  was  in  a  state  of  repose  and  fasting 
he  vitiated  only  1210  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 
gas  in  an  hour,  while,  during  digestion,  this 
was  raised  to  between  1800  and  1900  cubic 

•  Opus  dt 

t  Physiologie  des  Athmens,  &c,  S.  66. 

f  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Phannade,  band  xly. 
s.  214.  1848.  Translated  in  Annales  de  Chimie  et 
de  Physique,  tom.  viiL  p.  478.    1848. 

§  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  tom.  xi.  p.  445. 
1844.  Boussingault  calculates  firom  his  expenments 
that,  supposing  the  entire  day  to  be  divided  into  12 
hours  or  sleep,  and  12  hours  of  waking,  the  quantity 
of  carbon  consumed  in  respiration  by  the  turtle-dove 
during  the  day  and  night  would  be  as  follows :  — 

Carbon  consumed  in  the  day  (English 

Troy  grains  per  hour) 8-981 

Carbon  consumed  in  the  night  (ditto) ..     S-500 

I  Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie,  Ton  Erdman 
tinH  Marchandy  bfmd  xxxiii.  S.  148.    1844. 

^  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Phannade,  band  xlv. 
S.  286. 

••  M^moirederAcad^mieRovaleforl789,p.574, 
575.  Jurine  (Encyclop^e  Methodique,  MMecine, 
article  Air,  tom.  L  p.  497.  1787)  has  also  maintahied 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  air  is  vitiated  during 
digestion. 
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inches.  Spallanzani*  observed  that  snails, 
after  a  redundant  repast,  exhaled  considerably 
more  carbonic  acid  gas  than  when  fasting. 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  upon 
insects  by  Sorgf  and  Newport:]^,  upon  the 
Mammalia  b^  Zimmennann§,  and  upon  the 
human  speaes  by  Scharline||,  Valentin  f, 
and  Vierordt.  The  most  complete  experiments 
on  this  point  are  those  of  Vierordt,  performed 
on  himself,  the  results  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  following  tables.  His  dinner  lasted 
from  30  minutes  past  12  to  1  o'clock :  — 


Hours. 

1 

S 
I 

i 

Volume 

of  an 

Expiration. 

Expired  in 
one  minute. 

1^ 

Air. 

Carbo- 
nic 
acid 
gas. 

In  English  cubic  inches. 

12 
2 

66*5 
^•8 

11*65 
12*77 

81*48 
82*26 

862*64 
412*17 

16*77 
18*22 

4*82 
4*87 

Difference:l5*8 

1*22          -88 

1 

49*63 

2.45 

*05 

To  ascertain  that  this  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  lungs 
was  really  dependent  upon  digestion,  and  not 
upon  any  other  cause,  the  experiment  was 
repeated  at  the  same  period  of  the  day  when 
he  had  not  dined,  and  had  eaten  nothine  since 
bis  breakfast  at  7  o'clock,  and  the  following 
results  were  obtained  :  — 


» 

1 

1 

Volume 

of  an 

Expiration. 

Expired  in 
one  minute. 

1'^ 

ll 
1.9 

Air. 

Carbo- 
nic 
add 
gas. 

In  English  cubic  inches. 

12 
1 
2 

68 
64 
62*5 

10 
9 

88*26 
82*16 
85*08 

882*58 
289*44 
884*85 

16*49 
14-75 
16*76 

4-69 
5*09 
4*78  •• 

*  M^moires  sur  la  Bespfration,  p.  217—228. 

f  Disquisitio  Physiologica  circa  Kespirationem  In- 
sectorum  et  Vermium.    1805. 

t  London  PhiL  Trans,  for  1886  and  1887. 

§  The  result  of  Zimmermann's  experiments  is 
given  on  Vierordt's  authority  in  Wagner's  Hand- 
wOrterbuch,  band  iL  S.884. 

II  Opus  cit  In  Scharling's  experiments  the  total 
quantity  of  carbonic  add  exhaled  from  the  body 
during  a  given  time  was  detemu'ned,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  not  liable  to  the  errors  of  those  experi- 
ments where  the  percentage  only  was  ascertained. 

^  Opus  dt.  p.  566.  Vuentin  states  that  an  hour 
after  he  had  taken  a  meal  of  bread  and  butter,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  add  given  off  by  the  lungs  was 
raised  from  616*085  to  627*605  Enffush  Troy  grains 
per  hour,  whfle  after  a  faat  of  16^  hours  it  fell  to 
679*972  grains  per  hour. 

**  Physiologte  des  Athmens,  &c  S.  91  und  94. 


Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  Prout 
failed  to  observe  any  decided  increase  in  the 

auantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  thrown  off  by 
le  lungs  during  digestion,  and  that  Mr.  €oa- 
thupe  maintains  from  his  experiments  that  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  increases  with 
increased  abstinence  from  food,  and  that  its 
maximum  quantity  is  be/bre  breakfiui  and  tmm^- 
diatefy  before  dinner  *,  we  must  consider  the 
evidence  detailed  above  perfectiy  conclusive 
in  proving  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  m  respiration  is  considerably  in- 
creased after  a  full  meal. 

Fasting,  —  In  describing  the  effects  of  di- 
gestion upon  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  from  the  lungs,  we  were  led  to  refer 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  opposite  condition 
of  the  body,  or  that  of  fasting,  operates.  That 
fasting  diminishes  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  expired  air  is  not  only  proved  by 
the  facts  alreadpr  mentioned,  but  also  by  the 
exi>enments  of"^  Scharling  upon  the  human 
species,  of  Boussingault  upon  the  turtie  dove, 
and  of  Marchand  upon  fr^s.  The  two  last 
experimenters  found  that  m  very  prolonged 
fasting  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was 
greatly  diminished. 

Alcohol.  —  Dr.  Prout  states  that  alcohol, 
and  all  liquors  containing  it  which  he  had  tried, 
have  the  remarkable  property  of  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  expired 
air  much  more  than  any  thing  else  he  had  made 
the  subject  of  experiment,  and  its  efiects  were 
most  remarkable  when  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Vierordt  mentions,  in  confirmation 
of  Front's  observations  on  tfads  point,  that  in 
four  experiments,  after  having  taken  from  one 
half  to  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid  had  faUen,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  this,  from  4*54  to  4*01,  and  it  continued* 
to  exercise  this  effect  from  one  to  two  hours.f 

The  quantities  of  atmospheric  air  and  carbonic  add 
are  calculated  in  the  original  tables  in  cubic  centi- 
metres. In  redudng  these  to  English  cubic  inches, 
one  cubic  centimetre  has  been  considered  to  be  equal 
to  *06102528  of  an  English  cubic  inch. 

*  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  PhUos.  Magaz. 
voL  xiv.  p.  409  and  418.  The  number  of  meals  and 
the  times  at  which  they  were  taken  explain  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Mr.  Coathupe.  He  lunched  at 
1  o'clock  p.  H.,  and  at  2  p.  m.  the  average  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  raised  from  8*92  to  4*17, 
and  thus  so  far  in  accordance  with  the  experiments 
mentioned  above.  At  5^  p.m.  he  took  a  good  dinner, 
with  a  pint  of  wine.  Now,  as  alcohol  diminishes 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  evolved  from  the  lungs, 
this  might  have  cotmteracted  the  effects  of  diges- 
tion for  a  time.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Ckwthupe  ascertained  only  the  percentage,  not 
the  absolute  quantitv  of  carbonic  add  evolved ;  and 
Vierordt  ascertained  bv  experiment  (Physiologie 
des  Athmens,  Sec  S.  98;  that  when  he  drank  wine 
at  dinner  the  percentage  of  the  carbonic  add  in  the 
expired  air  was  diminished ;  and  that,  though  its  ab- 
solute quantity  was  increased,  this  was  not  nearly  to 
the  same  extent  as  when  no  wine  was  taken.  Were 
experimenters  always  to  detail  minutely  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  performed  their  experi- 
ments, it  w<Hild  frequeimy  be  found,  as  in  the 
present  case,  that  results,  apparently  most  discord- 
ant, are  not  so  in  reality. 

t  Wagner's  Handw5rterbuch,  band  ii.  S.  884  j 
and  PhysioL  des  Athmens,  &c  S.  97. 
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A  strong  infusion  of  tea  has,  according  to 
Prout,  an  effect  similar  to  alcohoL 

According  to  Dr.  Fyfe,  when  a  person  has 
taken  mercury  or  nitric  acid  for  some  time,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  diminished. 

CondUknu  cf  the  mmd. — Prout  found  that 
anxiety  and  the  depressing  passions  diminish 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired 
air  ;  and  Vierordt,  on  two  occasions,  observed 
this  effect,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  from 
mental  emotions,  both  of  a  joyful  and  of  an 
opposite  nature.  Scharling  remarked  that  in 
those  persons  who  feit  very  anxious  on  being 
enclosed  in  the  box  used  by  him  in  his  expe- 
riments, the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  body  was  much  diminished. 

Exerdte,  —  Prout  states  that  moderate  ex- 
ercise, as  walking,  seems  always  at  first  to 
increase  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  but 
when  continued  it  ceases  to  produce  this 
effect,  and  when  carried  the  length  of  fa- 
tigue the  quantity  is  diminished :  that  violent 
exercise  appears  to  lessen  the  quantity  from 
the  first,  or  if  any  increase  occurs,  this  is 
trifling  and  transitory  ;  and  that,  afler  violent 
exerci.<ie,  the  quantity  is  much  lessened.  In 
Prout's  mode  of  experimenting,  the  percen- 
tage of  carbonic  acid  having  been  alone  ascer- 
tained, we  have  no  certain  means  of  judging 
of  the  changes  in  the  absolute  quantity  of 
carbonic  add  evolved,  as  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  respirations  and  in  the  bulk  of  the 
air  respired,  occasioned  by  exercise,  was  not 
taken  into  account.  In  the  experiments  of 
Spguin  and  Lavoisier  already  referred  to,  it 
was  found  that  8eguin,  when  fasting  and  at 
rest,  vitiated  in  the  nour  1210  cubic  mches  of 
oxygen  gas :  by  an  amount  of  exercise  equal 
to  raising  15  lbs.  to  a  height  of  613  feet,  thb 
was  increased  to  3200  while  still  fasting,  and 
to  4600  cubic  inches,  while  digesting  food. 
In  Scharling's  experiments,  where  the  absolute 
quantitv  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  from  the 
whole  body  in  a  given  time  was  ascertained, 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  increased 
during  exercise.  Vierordt  ascertained  that 
during  the  increased  respiratory  movements 
occasioned  by  moderate  exercise,  that  on  an 
average  there  was  an  increase  per  minute  of 
18*978  English  cubic  inches  in  the  expired 
air,  contaimng  an  increase  of  1*197  cubic  inch 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  giving,  however,  an  in- 
crease of  carbonic  acid  eas  in  the  expired  air 
of  only  0*140  per  cent.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  the  lungs  can  be  considerably 
increased  by  exercise.* 

Temperature, — The  effects  of  low  tempera- 
tures upon  the  respiratory  process,  as  ascer- 
tained by  SpsJlanzani  and  Treviranus  upon 
snails  and  insects,  by  Marchand  upon  frogs, 
and  by  different  observers  upon  the  hyber- 
nating  warm-blooded  animals,  are  not  appli- 

•  G.  R.  Treviranos  (Zeitschrifl  ffta  Physiolo^e, 
vierter  band,  S.  29.  1881)  and  Newport  (opera  at) 
In  their  experiments  upon  insects,  observed  a  mark- 
ed increase  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  add  gas 
in  these  animals  during  active  voluntary  move- 
ments. 


cable  to  the  human  species^  since  the  re- 
duction of  the  temperature  to  a  certain 
extent  induces  in  these  animals  a  lethargic 
condition,  well  known  under  the  term  hy- 
bernation, altogether  different  from  its  efiects 
upon  man  and  the  other  warm-blooded  animals. 
Se^in  and  Lavoisier  state  that  in  their  ex- 
perimentSy  Seguin,  in  a  temperature  of  82? 
Fahr.,  fitting  and  at  rest,  consumed,  in  the 
space  of  an  hour,  1210  French  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  ;  while  in  a  temperature  of  57^  Fahr., 
he  consumed  in  the  same  time  1344  cubic 
inches.*  Crawford  f,  in  experiments  upon 
guinea-pigs,  ascertained  that  these  animals,  in 
a  given  time,  deteriorate  a  greater  quantity  of 
air  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm  medium.  The 
most  perfect  experiments  on  this  point,  at 
least  on  the  hiunan  species,  are  those  of 
Vierordt.:^  He  ascertained,  by  numerous 
trials  upon  himself,  the  effects  of  temperature 
from  37<>*4  to  75^*2  Fahr.  From  a  table, 
showing  the  resu'ts  obtained,  both  upon  the 
respiration  and  the  pulse,  at  each  degree  of 
the  centigrade  thennometer  within  the  limits 
mentioned,  he  has  constructed  the  following 
shorter  table,  where  the  first  table  is  arranged 
in  two  divisions, — the  one  containing  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  lower,  and  the  other  the  average 
of  all  the  higher  temperatures.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  measures  of  the  expired  air  and 
carbonic  acid  have  been  reduced  to  English 
cubic  inches. 


Volume  of  an  expiration) 
in  cubic  inches  ' 

Expired  air*) 

car-  >per  minute 

bonic  acidj  i 

Ctfbonic  acid  ffas  in  the') 
100  parts  of  ue  expired  > 
air        -        -        -        J 

Barometer,  in  English  \ 
inches  -        -        -    j 


( 


72-93 
12-16 

83-44 


71-29 
11-67 

81-76 


406-99  866-97 
18-25    16-72 


4-48 
29-719 


4-28 
29-647 


it 
if 


-a 


1-64 
0-69 

1-68 

40-02 
2-68 

0-20 


The  experiments  of  Letellier^  on  warm- 
blooded animals  agree  in  their  results  with 

*  M^moires  de  V Acad^mie  Royale  for  1789. 

f  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Animal  Heat, 
p.  811—816.  2nd  edit    1788. 

t  Wagner's  HandwOrterbuch,  band  iL  S.  878, 
879,  und  880.    Phvsiologie  des  Athmens,  S.  78—82. 

Ji  Comptes  Bendus,  tom.  xx.  p.  796.  1846.  An- 
es  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys.  tom.  xiiL  p.  478.  1846. 
Letellier  has  thrown  the  results  of  his  experiments 
into  the  following  table.  He  does  not  state  whether 
he  measured  the  temperature  by  Reaumur,  or  the 
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those  of  Vierordt  He  found  that  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  from  the 
body  at  the  freezing  point,  was  double  of  that 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  in  the  two  mice 
and  guinea-pig,  and  a  Uttle  more  iu  the  canary 
and  pigeon.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt 
that  more  carbonic  add  gas  is  evolved  from 
the  body  in  a  cold,  than  in  a  warm  tem- 
perature. 

Effect  of  the  seasons.— -Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards* 
ascertain^,  by  several  well-devised  experi- 
ments, that  birds  placed  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances,  and  with  the  surrounding 
air  of  tiie  same  temperature,  consumed  more 
oxygen  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  this 
appears  to  be  connected  with  that  chan^  in 
the  constitution  of  the  warm-blooded  animals 
in  the  colder  regions  of  the  earth,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  generate  more  caloric  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

Barometric  pressure. — L^allois  found  that 
when  warm-blooded  animals  breathed  air  in  a 
vessel  under  an  atmospheric  pressure  reduced 
to  30  centimetres  (1 1*81 1  English  inches),  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas  consumed  was  dimi- 
nished.-!- Prout,  on  the  other  hand,  informs 
us,  that,  in  every  instance  in  his  experiments^ 
any  remarkable  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  was  accom- 
panied by  a  sinking  barometer.}  Vierordt 
tested  the  effects  of  a  range  of  the  barometric 
scale  between  330^^'  (29*309  English  inches) 
and  340'^^  (30*197  English  inches),  and  has 
thrown  the  results  into  a  tabular  form.  The 
measure  of  the  expired  air  was  calculated 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  336'^'  (29*841 
English  inches).  He  found  that  a  rise  of 
5'^^*67,  (the  mean  between  the  experiments  at 
the  lower  and  those  at  the  higher  pressures,) 
produced  the  following  effects :  — 

It  increased  the  pulsations  in  one  minute  1  *3 

„  respirations  0*74 

„  expired  air  (cubic  in.)    35*746 

As,  however,  the  percentage  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  expired  air  was  greater  at  the 
lower  than  at  the  higher  pressures,  in  the 


Centigrade  scale,  bat  we  believe  that  it  was  the 
latter. 


For  a  Canary 
For  a  Pigeon 
For  two  Mice 
For  a  Guinea  Fig 

Surrounding  Temperature. 

From 
16Oto20o 

From 
30Oto40<> 

At  the 

freezing 

point 

grammes 
0-250 
0-684 
0-498 
2-080 

grammes 
0-129 
0-866 
0-268 
1-468 

grammes 
0-326 
0-974 
0-681 
8-006 

*  De  rinfluence  des  Agens  Physiques  sur  la  Vie, 
chapitre  vi 

t  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  tom.  iv« 
p.  118.    1817. 

X  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  886. 


Croportion  of  4*450  to  4*141,  the  difference 
etween  the  absolute  quantity  of  that  gas  in 
the  expired  air  at  the  higher  exceeds  so  little 
that  at  the  lower  pressures,  that  it  may  be 
reckoned  as  nil.* 

Age,  sex,  and  constitution  of  body.  —  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the 
body  is  not  only  influenced  by  the  ingesta  and 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  surrounding 
media,  but  also  by  the  age,  sex,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  body.  The  only  important  r&* 
searches  into  the  effects  which  these  last  con- 
ditions of  the  body  have  upon  the  evolution 
of  the  cnrbonic  acid,  are  those  of  Andral  and 
Gavarretf,  and  Scharling| ;  and  though  they 
are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  subject, 
they  possess  the  merit  of  having  been  care- 
fully and  accurately  conducted,  and  of  being 
carried  on  in  the  right  direction.  Andral  and 
Cbivarret  availed  themselves  in  their  experi- 
ments of  the  apparatus  suggested  by  Dumas 
and  Boussingault.  Part  ^  this  apparatus 
consists  of  a  mask,  which  can  be  fitted  air- 
tight to  the  face,  and  having  a  tube  on  each 
side,  on  a  level  with  the  commissures  of  the 
lips,  provided  with  valves  permitting  the  ex- 
ternal air  to  pass  in,  but  preventing  its  pas- 
sage outwards.  In  front  of  the  mouth  there 
is  a  large  aperture  for  conducting  outwards 
the  expired  air;  and  to  this  a  tube  can  be  at- 
tached for  conducting  it  into  the  receivers 
and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  prepared  for 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
A  person  can  breathe  through  this  apparatus 
without  constraint ;  and  the  experiments  were 
all  performed  between  one  and  two  o'clock 
p.  M.,  each  lasting  from'  eight  to  thirteen  mi- 
nutes, and  the  individuals  experimented  upon 
were  placed,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the 
same  conditions  with  regard  to  food,  muscular 
exertion,  and  state  of  the  mind.  They  ex- 
perimented upon  sixty-two  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  of  both  sexes.  They  restricted 
their  valuation  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic 

*  Dr.  Hutchinson  (Medico-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions of  London,  voL  xxix.  p.  228)  has  given 
some  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  an  increased 
barometnc  pressure  upon  the  frequency  of  the  re- 
spiratory movements.  These  were  made  upon  six 
persons  before  and  after  descending  a  mine,  1488 
feet  deep,  where  the  barometric  pressure  was  1*64 
inch  more  than  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  there  was 
a  difierence  of  10  degrees  in  the  temperature  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  mine,  this  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  judging  of  the  resmts.  The  pulse 
was  increased  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  on  an  aver- 
age 1*3  per  minute,  and  the  respirations  2*4  per  mi- 
nute. The  accounts  given  by  travellers  of  the  effects 
upon  their  respiration  in  elevated  regions  ara  so 
discordant  that  we  can  deduce  no  very  satis&ctory 
conclusions  fh>m  them. 

t  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  tom.  viiL  p.  129. 

X  Annalen  der  Chemieund  Pharmacie,  band  xlv. 
S.  214.  1848,  translated  in  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de 
Ph^s.  tom.  ViiL  p.  478.  1848.  In  Scharlmg*s  ex- 
permients,  as  in  those  of  Andral  and  Gavamt,  the 
absolute  quantitv  and  not  the  percentage  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  expired  air  was  determined. 
In  Scharlin^s  first  experiments,  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  given  off  at  the  external  suifkce  of  the  body 
was  mixed  with  that  given  off  by  the  lungs. 
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acid  evolved  from  the  lungs  to  one  hour, 
being  perfectly  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  at- 
tempting to  estimate  from  experiments  so 
limited  as  to  time,  the  quantity  given  off  in  the 
twent^'-four  hours.  Scharling  conducted  his 
expenments  in  a  different  manner.  He  en- 
closed the  individuals  experimented  on  in  a 
box,  perfectly  air-tight,  and  so  large  as  to 
permit  a  person  to  work,  read,  or  even  sleep, 
during  the  experiment.  Tubes  were  fixed  m 
the  box,  to  admit  the  external  air  freely,  and 
to  conduct  the  expired  airinto  an  apparatus 
fitted  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  car- 
bonic acid.  The  individuals  experimented  on 
remsuned  in  the  box  generally  for  an  hour  at 
a  time,  sometimes  an  hour  and  a  half,  but 
also  often  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  only  ; 
and  precautions  were  taken  to  keep  up  a  free 
circulation  of  atmospheric  air  through  the 
box  during  the  whole  of  the  experiment.  His 
experiments  were  performed  upon  six  persons, 
of  different  ages  and  of  both  sexes. 

Andral  and  Oavarret  have  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  from  their  experiments: 

1.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ex- 
haled from  the  lungs,  in  a  given  time,  varies 
according  to  the  ase,  the  sex,  and  the  consti* 
tution  of  individusOs ;  and  that,  independently 
of  the  weight  of  the  body.  2.  At  all  periocfa 
of  life  extending  from  8  years  (the  earliest 
age  subjected  to  experiments)  up  to  the  most 
advanced  old  age,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  evolved  from  the  lungs  differs  in  the  two 
sexes,  but,  aeieris  paribus,  the  male  exhales  a 
considerably  lai^  quantity  than  the  female. 
This  difference  is  most  marked  between  16 
and  40  years  of  age,  during  which  period  the 
male  generally  evolves  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  female.  3.  In  the  male,  the  quantitpr 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  goes  on  conti- 
nually increasing  from  8  to  30  years  of  age, 
and  becomes  suddenly  very  great  at  the  age 
of  puberty.  Af^er  30  years  of  age  it  begins 
to  decrease,  and  this  so  much  the  more  de- 
cidedly as  the  person  approaches  extreme  old 
age,  at  which  period  it  may  be  reduced  to  the 
quantity  evolved  at  10  years  of  age.  4.  In 
the  female  also,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
increases  from  infancy  up  to  puberty  ;  but  at 
this  period,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  male,  it  remains  stationary,  so  long  as  the 
menstrual  secretion  continu(!s  natural.  At 
the  time  the  menses  cease,  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lungs  undergoes  a 
marked  augmentation ;  but  aner  a  while  it 
begins  to  decrease,  as  in  the  male,  and  pro- 
portionally as  she  advances  towards  old  ase. 
5.  In  the  female,  during  gestation,  the  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lunes  equals 
the  quantity  exhaled  at  the  period  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  menses.  6.  In  both  sexes,  and 
at  all  ages,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  so 
much  the  greater,  as  the  constitution  is 
stronger  and  the  muscular  force  more  dev^ 
loped. 

The  most  important  of  the  data  upon 
which  the  above  mferences  are  founded  are  as 
follows : — 

In  the  male  child,  in  his  progress  upwards 


firom  his  8th  to  his  15th  years,  the  quantity 
of  carbon  given  off  by  the  lungs  was  raised, 
on  an  average,  from  5  grammes  (77-165  Troy 
grains)  to  8*7  grammes  (134*267  Troy  grains) 
per  hour;  while  in  the  female  at  the  same 
ace  it  was  on  an  average  1  gramme  (15*433 
Troy  grains)  less  per  hour.  In  the  male  at 
16  years  of  age,  or  soon  after  puberty,  it  sud- 
denly increased  to  157*416  Tro^  grains,  on  an 
average,  per  hour ;  and  firom  this  period  up  to 
the  age  of  20  and  25  it  gradually  increased, 
on  an  average,  to  172*849  and  191*369  Troy 
grains  per  hour.  At  this  point  it  remained 
nearly  stationary  until  about  40  years  of  age, 
when  it  began  to  undergo  a  slight  diminution, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent  until  60  years  of 
age.  Adult  females,  who  menstruat^  regu- 
larly, lost,  on  an  average,  98*77 1  grains  only 
of  carbon,  by  the  lungs,  in  an  hour, — a  <]uan- 
tity  not  greater  than  that  lost  by  girls.  Take 
the  average  loss  of  carbon,  by  Uie  hmgs,  in 
the  male  at  174*392  pwis  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  20  years,  it  is,  on  an  average,  155*873 
grains  between  40  and  60  years ;  and  141*953 
grains  between  60  and  80  years.  In  the  fe- 
male, at  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  the  loss  of  carbon  is  suddenly  ele- 
vated from  an  average  of  98*771  to  129*637 
grains  per  hour;  and  a  similar  elevation,  and 
nearly  to  the  same  extent,  was  observed  in 
four  females  during  pregnancy.  In  females 
between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  the  loss  was 
112-660  grains,  and  between  60  and  80  it  was, 
on  an  average,  104*944  grains  in  an  hour.  In 
one  female  of  82  years,  it  was  92*595  grains, 
and  in  a  male  of  102,  but  remarkably  hale  for 
his  years,  it  was  91*590  grains.  In  a  male, 
aged  26,  and  remarkable  n>r  his  muscular  de- 
velopment, the  loss  was  as  high  as  217*105 
grains,  while  in  another  male,  aged  45,  of  mo- 
derate height,  but  extremely  fc^le  muscular 
development,  it  amounted  on  an  average  only 
to  132*723  grains  an  hour.*  Scharling,  after 
allowing  seven  hours  for  sleep  to  an  adult, 
and  nine  for  a  child,  calculates,  fi-om  his 
experiments  on  six  individuals,  the  amount 
of  the  loss  of  carbon  from  the  body  as 
follows: — 


Male     -       - 

Average  of  men 

Boy       - 
Girl       -        - 

Aver,  of  children 

Woman 

1 

Weight 
ofbo^in 
Troy  lbs. 

Quantity  of  carbon 
exhaled  in  grains. 

In  24 
hours. 

Inl 
hour. 

16 
28 
86 

164-78 
219-70 
176-49 

8468-90 
8699-50 
8386-77 

148-91 
164-14 
14111 

26^ 

183-80 

8613-89 

146-89 

10 

68-96 
61-64 

2054-58 
1929-89 

85-60 
80-41 

91 

60-80 

1992-21 

88-10 

19 

149-41 

2640-88 

105-87 1 

♦  Bmnner  and  Valentin  (opus  dt  p.  667),  from 
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la  these  experiments  of  Scharlii^  the  evo- 
hition  of  carbooic  acid  by  the  skin  was  in- 
cluded, with  that  evolved  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils ;  and  the  quantity  is  calculated 
for  the  twenty-four  hours.  But  in  some  sub- 
sequent experiments,  by  uniting  the  use  of 
the  mask  used  by  Andral  and  &varret  with 
the  box,  he  has  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the 


relative  amount  of  the  loss  by  these  two  dif- 
ferent channels  in  an  hour.  In  other  respects, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  assimilate  his  experi- 
ments, in  regard  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  &c., 
to  those  of  Andral  and  Gavarret,  and  has 
given  the  following  comparative  view  of  the 
results :  — 


1.  Male     aged       28  years 

2.  —         -        16   - 
8.  Boy         -          9|  — 
4  Toong  Woman    19  ~ 
6.  Girl        .        -    10  — 

Total  quantity 
of  carbon  fh>m 
the  whole  body 
inXroygnuna. 

Carbon  from 
general  sor- 
&ceof  body. 

Carbon  expired  through  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  in  Troy 
grains. 

Scharling. 

Andral 

and 
Gavarret. 

181-188 
169-768 
101-086 
128-840 
96-622 

6-756 
2-798 
1-918 
4-197 
1-918 

176-426 
166-969 

99172 
124-148 

98-709 

191-869 
167-416 

91-064* 
108-081 

92-698 1 

Influence  of  the  retfnraiory  movemenis 
upon  the  evolution  of  carbome  acid  from  the 
Ivn^t. — This  point  has  been  particularly  ex- 
ammed  by  Vierordt  in  171  experiments  upon 
himself,  and  he  has  ascertained  that  the  fre« 
quency,  extent,  and  duration  of  the  respiratory 
movements  have  a  marked  effect,  not  only 
upon  the  relative  proportion  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  expired  air,  but  also  upon  the 
absolute  quantity  evolved  from  the  lungs  in  a 
given  time.  %  We  shall  afterwards  find,  when 
we  come  to  describe  the  theory  of  respiration, 
that  the  results  obtained  by  Vierordt  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  a  theoretical  point 
of  view. 

Frequency  of  the  retpmUorv  movementt, — 
When  the  number  of  respirations  is  less  than 
usual,  the  percentage  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  expired  air  is  increased,  while  its  absolute 
quantitv  is  diminished;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  respirations  are  more  frequent  than 
usual,  the  percentajge  of  carbonic  add  in  the 
expired  air  is  dimmished,  while  its  absolute 
quantity  is  increased.  Vierordt  endeavours 
to  point  out  that  the  diminution  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  ex- 


six  experiments  on  themselves,  calculate  that  172*664 
Troy  sprains  of  carbon  were  thrown  off  from  the 
lungs  m  an  hour. 

f  This  table  is  given  in  the  form  into  which  it 
has  been  thrown  by  Hannover  (De  Quantitate 
relativa  et  abeoluta  Add!  Carbonid  ab  homine  sano 
et  legroto  exhalati,  p.  17.  1846^  and  the  kilo- 
grammes and  grammes  in  the  original  table  have 
been  reduced  to  Troy  pounds  and  Troy  grains. 

*  As  the  boy  upon  whom  Scharling  experimented 
was  of  slender  form,  he  has  taken  the  average  of  the 
results  of  Andral  and  Gavarret  upon  two  boys  of 
10  and  8  years  as  the  standard  of  comparison  in 
this  case. 

t  W5hler  and  Liebig's  Annalen  der  Chemie  und 
Pharmade,  band  Ivii  S.  1.  1846.  The  male  adult 
and  the  boy  were  naked  during  the  experiment 

X  Physiologie  dea  Athmens,  vierter  abschnitt, 
8.102—149. 


pired  air  when  the  respirations  are  more  fre- 
quent, probably  bears  a  certain  proportion  to 
their  frequency  or  length  per  minute,  sup- 
posing their  bulk  to  be  the  same.  Tne 
operation  of  this  kiw,  according  to  Vierordt, 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows.  Let  us  take 
the  average*  number  of  respirations  in  a  state 
of  rest  as  12,  and  suppose  these  to  be 
doubled  or  increased  to  24,  the  relative 
percentage  of  carbonic  add  will  be  dimi- 
nished by  0*8 ;  if  the  number  of  respirations 
be  agiun  doubled,  or  increased  to  48,  the 
carbonic  acid  will  suffer  a  still  further  dimi- 
nution of  0*4  per  cent. ;  and  if  the  respira- 
tion he  again  doubled,  and  increased  to  96 
per  minute,  the  carbonic  add  will  suffer  a 
farther  reduction  of  0*2  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  number  of  respirations 
be  less  than  12  (here  taken  as  the  normal 
number  of  respirations  by  Vierordt)  by  one 
half  or  reduced  to  6  in  the  minute,  the  re- 
lative percentage  of  carbonic  add  will  be  in- 
creased above  what  it  is  in  the  normal  fre- 
quency by  1*6.  If  the  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  expired  air  be  4*1,  when  the  re- 
spirations are  12  in  the  minute,  it  will  be 
5*7  per  cent,  when  the  respirations  are  6, 
and  2*7  per  cent,  when  they  are  96  in  the 
minute.  Proceeding  upon  the  existence  of 
this  law,  he  supposes  that  if  the  respirations 
were  increased  from  96  to  twice  that  number, 
or  192,  the  percentage  of  the  expired  air 
would  suffer  a  farther  reduction  of  only  0*1 
per  cent. ;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  reduced 
from  2*7  to  2*6  per  cent.  This  kist  ratio,  viz. 
2*6,  he  believes  to  be  the  smallest  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  that  the  expired  air  can 
present.  If  Vierordt  be  correct  m  supposing 
that  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  m  the 
expired  air  has  a  &ed  arithmetical  pro|>ortion 
to  the  frequency  or  length  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  we  could,  after  determining  the 
normal  number  of  respirations,  the  bulk  of  air 
expired,  and  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
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gas,  when  the  body  b  in  a  state  of  rest,  be 
able  to  determine  both  the  relative  and  the 
absolute  (quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
expired  air  from  the  number  of  respirations 
alone,  when  these  are  either  increased  above,  or 
diminished  below  the  normal  number,  provided 
the  bulk  of  each  respiration  continues  equaL 
He  has  constructed  the  foUowine  table  to 
illustrate  the  variations  in  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  occasioned  by  altera- 
tions in  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. The  normal  number  of  respirations  is 
supposed  to  be  12,  the  average  bulk  of  each 
respiration  to  be  500  cubic  centimetres  (30*5 
English  cubic  inches),  and  the  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  to  be  4*1. 


Number 
of  respi- 
rations in 
a  minute. 

Percenta^ 
of  carbomc 
add  in  the 
expired  air. 

Volume 
of  the  ex- 
pired air 
ina 

minute. 

Volume 
of  carbo- 
nic add 
gas  in  the 
expired 
air  ina 
minute. 

Volume 
of  carbo- 
nic add 
gas  in 
each  ex- 
piration. 

Measured  in  English  cubic 
inches  at  a  temperature  of 
98^^*6  F.,  and  under  a  baro- 
metric pressure   of  29*841 
English  inches. 

6 
12 
24 
48 
96 

67 
41 
8-3 
2-9 
2-7 

188-000 

866-000 

782-000 

1464-000 

2928-000 

10-481 
16-006 
24-166 
42-466 
79-066 

1-738 
1-260 
1-006 
0-884 
0-828 

Bulk  of  the  air  expired, — The  quantity  of 
air  thrown  out  of  the  lungs  at  each  expiration 
has  also  an  influence  upon  the  percenta^ 
and  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  m 
tlie  expired  air.  Vierordt,  in  six  experiments, 
found  that  while  the  average  of  carbonic  acid 
sas  in  the  expired  air  in  a  normal  expiration 
in  a  state  of  rest  was  4*78  per  cent.,  in  the 
deepest  expiration  he  could  inake,  it  was  4*05 
per  cent. 

The  stopptige  of  the  respiratory  moremenU 
for  a  time  has  also  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air. 
Vierordt  has  made  four  series  of  experiments 
upon  himself  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this 
influence  upon  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  from  the  lungs.  In  the  first  series  he 
shut  his  mouth  and  held  his  nose  from  20  to 
60  seconds  (the  longest  period  he  could  con- 
tinue the  experiment),  and  then  made  the 
deepest  possible  expiration.  In  the  second 
scries  he  made  the  deepest  inspiration  pos- 
sible, then  suspended  tne  respiratory  move- 
ment for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  at  the  ter* 
mination  of  which  he  made  the  deepest  ex- 
piration. This  experiment  he  was  able  to 
prolong  to  70,  90,  and  even  100  seconds.  In 
the  third  series  he  made  an  ordinary  inspira- 
tion before  suspending  the  respiratory  move* 
ments,  and  after  this  suspension  had  con- 
tinued for  different  periods  up  to  30  seconds. 


he  made  an  ordinary  expiration.  The  fourth 
series  of  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the 
period  of  time  after  the  stoppage  of  the  respi- 
ratory movements  when  the  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  becomes  uniform  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages, 
and  this  he  found  took  place  after  40  seconds. 
He  has  arranged  the  results  of  the  three  first 
series  of  experiments  in  several  tables,  ex- 
hibiting the  difference  between  the  percentage 
and  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  m 
the  expired  air  at  various  periods,  after  the 
suspension  of  the  respiratory  movements 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  and  when 
the  respiratory  movements  proceed  in  the 
normal  manner.  In  the  first  series  of  ex- 
periments, the  percentage  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  expired  air,  after  the  respiratory 
movements  had  been  suspended  20  seconds, 
was  higher  by  1*73  than  when  these  move- 
ments were  normal,  but  the  absolute  quantity 
evolved  from  the  lunss  had  diminished  by 
2*642  English  cubic  inches,  and  at  the  end  of 
55  seconds  its  percentage  had  increased  2*32, 
but  its  absolute  quantity  had  diminished  to 
the  extent  of  12*382  cubic  inches.  In  the 
second  series  of  experiments,  where  the  deep- 
est possible  inspiration  preceded,  and  the 
deepest  possible  expiration  followed,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  respiratory  movements,  the 
absolute  Quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved 
firom  the  lungs,  for  the  first  15  seconds,  was 
somewhat  more  than  what  would  have  oc- 
curred had  these  movements  proceeded  in 
the  normal  manner,  but  after  this  it  began  to 
diminish;  and  when  the  respiratory  move- 
ments had  been  suspended  for  95  seconds,  it 
was  diminished  to  the  extent  of  14*078 
English  cubic  inches,  though  its  percen- 
tage had  considerably  increased.  At  the  end 
of  the  100  seconds,  the  percentage  of  the 
expired  air  was  3*08  above  the  normal  quan* 
tity  in  ordinary  respiration.  In  the  third 
series  of  experiments,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
expired  air,  at  the  end  of  30  seconds,  was  1*55 
per  cent,  above  the  normal  quantity.  These 
experiments  prove,  therefore,  that  when  the 
respiratory  movements  have  been  suspended 
for  a  time,  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  expired  air  will  increase,  but  the  absolute 

auantity  evolved  firom  the  lungs  will  be 
iminished,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  this  sas  does  not  by  any  means 
compensate  for  the  diminished  quantity  of  air 
passing  through  the  lungs. 

When  the  same  air  is  breathed  more  than 
once,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  it  ia 
increased.  Allen  and  Pepys  *  state  that  air, 
passed  9  or  10  times  through  the  lungs,  con- 
tained 9  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and 
the  greatest  quantity  obtained,  in  air  breathed 
as  often  as  possible,  was  10  per  cent.  Mr. 
Coathupef  found  the  average  quantity  o£ 
carbonic  acid  gas,  in  air  in  which  wami^ 
blooded  animals  had  been  confined  until  they 
were  becoming  comatose,  to  be    10*42  per 

*  Philoe.  Transact  of  London  for  1808, 
f  Opuscit, 
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cent. ;  while,  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
it  until  they  had  become  asphyxiated,  it  con- 
tained I2'75  per  cent.  yierordt,  in  three 
experiments,  breathed,  from  1^  to  3  minutes,  a 
volume  of  air  amounting  to  427  English  cubic 
inches,  and  found,  on  an  average,  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  1*5  per  cent,  above  that  contained  in 
air  breathed  only  once. 

The  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
expired  air  differs  at  different  periods  of  the 
same  expiration.  As  the  air  expelled  in  the 
first  part  of  an  expiration  consists  chiefly  of 
that  contained  in  the  trachea  and  upper  part 
of  the  air  passages,  its  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  that 
expeUed  at  a  later  penod  of  the  expiration. 
Allen  and  Pepys  found  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  the  firsit  and  last  portions  of  air  in  a  deep 
expiration  to  differ  as  widely  as  3-5  and  9*5 
per  cent.  Dalton  states  that  while  the  ave- 
rage carbonic  acid  in  an  ordinary  expiration  is 
4  per  cent.,  the  last  portion  of  a  forced  ex- 
piration contains  6  per  cent.  Vierordt  divided 
the  air  of  an  ordinary  expiration  as  far  as 
possible  into  two  equal  parts,  and  in  twenty- 
one  experiments  ascertained  that  while  the 
average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  whole 
expiration  was  4*48,  the  first  half  contained 
3*72  per  cent.,  and  the  last  half  5*44  per  cent. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  Vierordt  concludes 
from  his  experiments  that  the  air,  after  a 
sojourn  of  about  40  seconds  in  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  has  the  same  percentage  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
lungs  and  air  passages. 

From  the  above  details,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  nearly  all  the  attempts  made  to  estimate 
exactly  the  average  quantity  of  carbon  evolved 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  body 
in  the  24  hours  are  entitled  to  very  little  con- 
fidence. The  greater  number  of  these  are 
founded  on  a  few  experiments  performed  upon 
one  or  a  very  small  number  only  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  state  of  rest,  and  upon  the  result 
of  a  few  respirations  in  some  cases  performed 
under  constraint.  The  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  loss  of  carbon  in  the  24  hours  from  the 
lungs  and  external  surface  of  the  body,  based 
upon  the  direct  method  of  experiment,  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  the  circumstances 
that  influence  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  the  lungs  were  taken  into  account,  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  Scharling,  though  this 
even  must  be  regarded  as  an  approximation 
only  to  the  truth.  Suppose  we  take  the 
average  estimate  of  the  two  adult  males  be- 
tween 28  and  35  years  of  age  for  the  24  hours, 
as'^given  by  Scharling  *,  the  loss  of  carbon  by 
the  lungs  and  skin  is  3543*  13  Troy  grains,  or 
7*382  oz.  Troy,  f     Liebig  J  has  endeavoured 

•  Vide  table  given  in  p.  860. 

t  The  estimates  of  the  average  loss  of  carbon,  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  the  hmsn  in  the 
twentv-four  hours  by  other  experimenters,  difier  con- 
siderably. Lavoisier  and  Segiiin  estimated  the  loss 
of  carbonic  add  gas  at  14,980  cubic  inches,  which 
they  believed  would  yield  2776*804  trains  Troy; 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  at  89,534  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  add  gas,  containing  rather  more  than  11 
02.  Troy  of  carbon ;  and  Mr.  Coathupe  at  10,666  cubio 
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to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  carbon  lost  at  the 
lungs  and  skin  in  the  24  hours  by  the  indirect 
method  of  research,  which  he  maintains  to  be 
by  far  the  most  trust-worthy.  He  proceeded 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  charcoal  in  the 
daily  food  and  drink  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  and 
after  deducting  the  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  this  substance  that  passes  off  in  the 
faeces  and  urine,  the  remainder  was  taken  as 
the  amount  of  ctirbon  that  unites  with  oxygen, 
and  escapes  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
by  the  lungs  and  skin.  From  the  data  thus 
obtained  he  calculates  that  an  adult  male, 
taking  moderate  exercise,  loses  13*9  oz.  of 
carbon  daily  by  the  lungs  and  skin  ;  and  that 
37  oz.  of  oxygen  gas  must  be  daily  absorbed 
fi-om  the  atmospheric  air  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  this  charcoal  into  carbonic  acid 
gas.  From  similar  experiments  upon  the  in- 
mates of  the  Bridewell  at  Marienschloss  (a 
prison  where  labour  is  enforced),  he  calculates 
that  each  individual  lost  in  this  manner  10*6 
oz.  of  carbon  daily  ;  while  in  another  prison, 
where  the  inmates  were  deprived  of  exercise, 
this  loss  amounted  only  to  8*5  oz.  daily.* 
Allowing  that  this  indirect  method  of  research 
is  more  accurate  than  the  direct, — a  point 
which  we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  de- 
termine,—  the  accuracy  of  the  data  upon 
which  Liebig's  inferences  rest  regarding  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  fi*om  the 
lungs  and  skin  in  an  adult  using  moderate 
exercise,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Schar- 
ling. f  He  endeavours  to  prove,  by  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  food  and  drink  allowed  to  the 
sailors  on  board  of  his  Danish  Majesty's  vessels 
of  war,  that  the  whole  carbon  taken  daily 
into  the  body  of  each  of  these  individuals 
must  be  somewhat  less  than  10}  oz.;  yet 
these  sailors  are  subjected  to  harder  work  than 
ordinary  seamen.  % 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved 
from  the  body  in  respiration  varies  ereatly  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  animal  Kingdom. 
It  is  greater  in  birds,  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  than  in  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  and 
still  smaller  in  the  invertebrata,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  insects.  §     The  ascertainment  not 


feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  yielding  2386*27  grains,  or 
6*45  oz.  avoirdupois.  Vierordt,  finom  numerous  ex- 
periments on  himself,  ascertained  that  when  in  a 
state  of  rest  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas  ex- 
haled from  the  lungs  per  minute  was  for  the  maxi- 
mum 452  cubic  centimetres  (27'572  £ng.  cub.  ul\ 
for  the  minimum  177  cub.  cent  (10*797  Eng.  cub.  in.^, 
and  for  the  average  261  cub.  cent.  (12*261  Eng.  cub. 
in.),  so  that  the  relation  of  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum was  100 :  255.  If  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
add  evolved  fh>m  the  lungs  diners  so  much  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  same  individual  in  the  minute, 
and  is  so  materially  influenced  by  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  body,  how  difficult  must  it  oe  to 
ascertain  the  average  quantity  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

X  Animal  Chemistry,  &c,  edited  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
p.  18;  drdedit  1846. 

•  Opus  dtp.  46. 

t  Annalen  aer  Chemie  und  Pharmade,  von  Wtfh- 
ler  und  Liebig,  Band  IviL  S.  1.     1846. 

t  Opus  dt  p.  9. 

§  The  results  of  the  various  experiments  upon 
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only  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbon  which  by  3  individuals  between  33  and  54  years  of 
escapes  from  the  body  in  the  form  of  carbonic  age,  found  the  average  quantity  of  oxygen  gas 
acid  gas  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  but  to  be  16*033,  the  maximum  17*246,  and  the 
also  the  relative  proportion  of  this  to  the  minimum  14*968  parts  by  volume  in  the  100 
weight  of  the  body,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  parts  of  the  expired  air.  Proceeding  on  these 
physiological  interest,  especially  with  refer-  results  of  Valentin  and  Brunner,  we  may  esti- 
ence  to  the  source  of  animal  caloric.  From  mate  the  average  amount  of  oxygen  that  dis- 
the  experiments  of  Scharling,  Andral,  and  appears  from  the  inspired  air  at  4*78  by 
Gavarret,  it  is  evident  that  the  ^oung  of  the  volume  in  the  100  parts, 
human  species  relative  to  their  weight  consume  While  the  expenments  upon  the  relation  of 
considerably  more  oxvgen  gas,  and  evolve  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  at  the  lungs 
more  carbonic  acid  gas  dv  respiration,  than  the  to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved,  made 
middle-aged ;  and  that  the  latter  again  evolve  by  Lavoisier,  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Dalton  on  the 
more  carbonic  acid  than  those  far  advanced  human  species,  by  Legallois,  Dulong,  Despretz, 
into  old  age.  Valentin  and  Brunner  have  andDr.W.F.Edwards  upon  the  warm-blooded 
calculated,  from  experiments  performed  on  animals,  by  Treviranus  upon  several  cold- 
Valentin,  who  at  the  time  was  33  years  of  age,  blooded  animals,  and  by  Marchand  upon  frogs, 
that  for  every  gramme  weight  (15'433  Troy  all  concur  in  making  the  oxygen  absorbed 
grains)  of  his  body,  there  was  evolved  '0089  greater  than  what  is  necessary  to  form  the 
Troy  grain  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  containing  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  they  exhibit  very  con- 
*0024  Troy  grain  of  carbon  ;  and  this  calcu-  siderable  differences  in  the  relative  propor- 
lation  approximates  pretty  closelv  to  one  tions  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  and  exhaled 
based  upon  the  results  of  Andral  and  Gavarret  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  some  of  these  experi- 
upon  the  evolution  of  carbon,  combined  with  ments,  the  ox}gen  absorbed  was  considerably 
those  of  Quetelet  upon  the  average  weight  of  greater  than  what  is  necessary  to  form  the 
the  body  at  this  penod  of  life.  *  The  follow-  carbonic  acid  g&s.  In  Marchand's  experiments 
ing  table,  calculated  from  the  experiments  of  on  frogs  subjected  to  prolonged  fasting,  the 
different  observers,  to  show  the  quantity  of  relation  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  to  the  car- 
carbon  consumed  in  the  24  hours  for  every  bonic  acid  evolved  constantly  increased,  until 
100  grammes  weight  (1543*3  Trov  grains)  of  it  amounted  to  between  410—430  :  100.* 
the  body  in  the  four  divisions  of  the  verte-  Valentin  and  Brunner,  in  their  experiments 
brata,  is  given  by  Vierordt : —  on  the  human   species,  found  the    relative 

Troy  Grains  proportions  of  these  two  gases  to  approximate 

Tench  (Provencal  and  Humboldt)    -370  =  *  1  fo  closely  to  their  diffu^ve  volumes,  that  they 

Frog  (Marchand) ..1*342=     4  relieved  the  small   difference    between  the 

Man  (Scharling)  .V!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    4-506=   12  results  obtained   by  actual   experiment  and 

Pigeon  (Boussingault) 42*317  =  114  ^**®"  calculated  according  to  the  law  of  the 

diffusion  of  gas,  discovered  by  Graham,  arose 

Quantity  of  oxygen  abtorbed  at  the  lungs, —  from  incidental  circumstances;   and  as  the 

That  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  greater  than  diffusive  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  to 

what  is  necessary  to  form  the  carbonic  acid  oxygen  gas  as  1  :  1*1742,  they  maintain  that 

pas  in  the  expired  air  disappears  from  the  for    every   1   volume  of   carbonic   acid  gas 

inspired  air,  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  evolved  from  the  blood,    1*1742  volume  of 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  that  disappears  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed.     Valentin  has  given 

from  the  inspired  air  by  absorption  at  the  the  following  table,  constructed   from  facts 

lungs  is  not  uniform,  even  in  the  same  indi-  furnished  by  Quetelet,  Andral,  and  Gavarret, 

vidual.  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  varia-  conjoined  with  calculations  of  the  relative 

tions   in   this  respect  are  in   all  probabilitv  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  carbonic 

determined  bv  the  same  circumstances  which  acid  evolved  according  to  the    law  of  the 

affect  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  diffusion  of  gases,  to  exhibit  the  weight  of  the 

absorption  of  oxygen  being  increased  when  body,  the  quantity  of  carbon  consumed  in 

the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased,  respiration,  and  the  probable  amount  of  oxy- 

and  vice  versa.    Dalton   calculated   that   he  gen  absorbed  and  carbon  consumed  at  the 

himself  respired  500  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  different  periods  of  life  in  the  human  spe- 

air,  containing  105  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  in  ciesf :  — 
the  24  hours,  and  that  25  cubic  feet  of  the 
oxygen,  weighing  15,120  grains,  or  2'6  lbs. 
Troy,  were  absorbed  at  the  lungs.     Valentin 
and  Brunner,  in  34  analyses  of  the  air  expired 

•  At  page  668  of  Valentin's  Lehrbuch  are  two 

the  (^antity  of  carbonic  add  evolved  in  respiration  tables  exhibiting  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen 

in  different  classes  of  animals  up  to  the  period  when  gas  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  as  ascer- 

the  work  was  published,  are  thrown  into  a  tabular  tained  by  direct  experiment,  and  as  calculated  ac- 

form  in  Burdach's  Physiologie,  2nd  edition,  trans-  cording  to  the  law  of  the  difiiision  of  gases.    We 

lated  by  Jourdan,  torn.  ix.  p.  512.  shall  have  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  on  this 

•  A  table  constructed  on  these  data,  exhibiting  subject  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  theory  of  respi- 

the  probable  quantity  of  carbon  which  combines  with  ration. 

oxygen  to  form  the  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  at  f  Opva  cit  p.  671.    The  weights  and  measures  in 

the  lungs  at  different  ages  in  the  human  species,  is  the  onglnal  table  are  here  reduced  to  Troy  weight 

given  at  p.  669  of  Valentin's  Lehrbuch.  and  English  cubic  inches. 
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Volume   of  oxygen 

Overplus  of  oxygen- 

that  disappears  from 
the  inspired  air  un- 

Average 

Carbon  consumed,  in 

Quantity  of  oxygen 

above  what  is  neces- 

Years 

weight  of 

Troy  grains. 

which  disappears 

sary  to  form  the  car- 

der a  pressure  of  29-92 

of 

body  in 

ftom  the  inspired 

bonic  acid  gas.    In 

inches,  and  a  tempe- 

age. 

pounds. 

air.  Ingrains. 

Troy  grains. 

rature  of  820  F.  In 
English  cubic  inches. 

Inl  hour. 

In  24  hours. 

In  Ihour. 

In  24  hours. 

In  Ihour. 

In  24  hours. 

In  Ihour.  In  24  hours. 

8 

59-62 

77-166 

1864-306 

240-955 

6782-806 

85-233 

846-604 

626-907 '  12645-770 

15 

124-34 

134-267 

3222-410 

419-252 

10062069 

61-207 

1468-974 

1164-142 '27699-422 

16 

148-05 

166-676 

4000-288 

520-447 

12490-862 

75-976 

1823-439    1432-669,34384-076  1 

r  16418) 

1»— 20 

-{     to     V 

176-986 

4222-468 

649-399 

18184-782 

80-359 

1928-631 

1512-432  36298-871 

1 17415  J 

f  17415) 

20—24 

<    to    y 

1 184  86  J 
ri84-86) 

188-282 

4618-782 

687-904 

14110-083 

86-622 

2064-934 

1618-486 

88842-098 

40—60 

S     to     V 
1 175-49  J 
fl75-49) 

166-878 

8740-959 

486-710 

11681-062 

71-099 

1706-395    1339-847 '32166-346 

60—80 

<     to     y 
1 164-02  J 

141-988 

3407-606 

443-84 

10640-250 

64-926 

1558-239    1220-478  29291-496t 

From  the  details  given  above  we  may  ob- 
tain information  of  considerable  importancn 
on  several  practical  points.  A  consideratioe 
of  the  large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  pass- 
ing through  the  lungs  in  the  24  hours,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  vitiated  by  this  in  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  its  oxygen  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ^, 
will  assist  us  in  acquiring;  definite  information 
regarding  the  amount  of  ventilation  required 
in  the  apartments  of  our  private  and  public 
buildings.  It  appears  that  between  400  and 
500  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  pass  daily 
through  the  lungs  of  an  adult  enjoying  mode- 
rate exercise;  and  the  estimate  of  Dalton, 
that  23  cubic  feet  of  oiygen  gas  are,  during 
the  same  period,  aborbed  at  the  lung,  is  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  average.  The  same 
air  cannot  be  breathed  twice  without  in- 
ducing prejudicial  effects,  so  that  at  each  in- 
spiration entirely  fresh  air  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied, or  the  air  already  breath^  ought  to  t>e 
so  largely  diluted  by  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  as  to  be  restored  vei^  nearly  to  its  original 
composition.  Leblanc  informs  us,  that  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris,  where  the 
system  of  ventilation  is  based  upon  the  prm- 
ciple  of  furnishing  to  each  individual  from  10 
to  20  metres  cubes  (353*316  to  706*331 
English  cubic  feet)  of  air  per  hour,  the  air 
issuing  from  the  apartment  contained  from 
2  to  4  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  1000  parts 
b^  weight.*  The  quantity  of  pure  atmospheric 
air  here  furnished  is  probably  somewhat  insuf- 
ficient, if  the  presence  of  I  part  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  100  of  atmospheric  air  be  likely  to 
act  prejudicially  when  breathed  for  a  long  time 

*  Annalee  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  troisi^e 
s^e,  torn.  V.  p.  241.  1842.  In  the  Model  Prison  at 
Pentonville  from  30  to  46  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or 
from  1800  to  2700  cubic  feet  per  hour,  of  pure  fresh 
air  is  made  to  pass  into  every  cell  (Report  of  the 
Surveyor-General  on  the  Construction,  &c  of  Pen- 
tonville Prison.    1844.) 


continuously.  From  Dr.  Snow*8  experiments, 
it  appears  that  the  prejudicial  effects  of  breath- 
ing air  deteriorated  by  respiration,  is  not  en- 
tirely due  to  the  presence  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas^  but  also  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  diminution  of  the 
oxygen.  He  found  that  birds  and  mammalia 
introduced  into  an  atmosphere  containing 
only  from  16  to  10^  per  cent,  of  oxygen  soon 
died,  though  means  were  adopted  lor  remov- 
ing the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  respiration.* 
The  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  12 
and  20  per  cent.,  provided  the  oxygen  gas  was 
still  as  high  as  2 1  per  cent.,  did  not  appear  to 
enfeeble  the  vital  actions  more  rapidly  than 
the  diminution  of  the  oxygen  to  the  extent 
above  stated.  Any  notable  diminution  in  the 
percentage  of  the  oxygen  gas,  even  when  no 
carbonic  acid  is  present,  cannot  take  place 
without  danger  to  the  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals f,  and  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
respired  acts  more  or  less  energetically  in 
destroying  life,  as  it  has  been  produced  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  been 
added  to  it  already  formed.:^ 

*  Edinbui^h  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol. 
Ixv.  1846.  A  green-linnet  was  confined  in  a  vessel 
containing  2000  cubic  inches  of  air,  consisting  of  16 
of  oxygen  and  84  of  nitrogen  in  the  100  parts  by 
volume,  and  it  died  in  ten  minutes.  A  mouse  was 
introduced  into  the  same  vessel  filled  with  air  con- 
taining 10^  percent  of  oxygen,  and  in  five  minutes 
it  was  no  longer  able  to  stand. 

t  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  animals. 
Vau(juelin  (Annales  de  Chimie,  tom.  xii  p.  271. 1792) 
in  his  experiments  upon  some  snails,  found  that 
when  connned  in  a  quantity  of  air,  all  the  oxygen 
had  disappeared  at  the  time  of  theh-  death ;  and 
Spallanzani  observed  the  same  thing  in  a  few  of  his 
experiments  on  the  same  animals.  Matteucd  (Le- 
^ns  sur  les  Ph^om^nes  Phvsiques  des  Corps  Vi- 
vants,  p.  116.  1847),  obtained  similar  results  on  a 
torpedo  confined  in  a  limited  quantitjr  of  water. 

X  Dr.  Snow  infers  from  his  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals  that  in  the  human  species  **  five  or 
AA  2 
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The  experiments  on  the  effects  of  dimi- 
nished frequency  of  the  respirations  in  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
evolved  from  the  blood  in  a  given  time,  are  in 
accordance  with  observations  made  on  the 
state  of  the  blood  and  its  circulation,  when 
this  condition  has  been  induced  in  man  or  in 
the  other  warm-blooded  animals.  A  diminu- 
tion in  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments occasionally  occurs  to  a  notable  extent 
in  the  course  of  some  diseases,  and  this  de- 
serves the  careful  attention  of  the  practitioner, 
as  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  very  serious  conse- 
quences.* 

The  greater  length  of  time  that  the  respi- 
rations may  be  suspended  without  inducing 
insensibility,  when  a  deep  expiration  followed 
by  a  deep  inspiration  has  immediately  pre- 
ceded, affords  additional  illustration  of  the 
procedure  which  a  person  ought  to  adopt 
when  he  wishes  to  suspend,  during  diving, 
&c.,  the  respirations  for  the  longest  period 
consistent  with  his  safety.  The  manner  and 
the  order  in  which  the  vital  actions  are 
brought  to  a  stand  when  the  chemical  changes 
between  the  blood  and  the  atmospheric  air 
are  arrested,  have  been  discussed  under  the 
article  AsPHYXiA.f 

six  per  cent  by  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  cannot 
exist  in  the  air  without  danger  to  life,  and  that  less 
than  half  this  amount  will  soon  be  fatal,  when  it  is 
fbrmed  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.** 
rOpus  cit  p.  54.)  Leblanc  ascertained  that  an  ad- 
dition of  3  or  4  per  cent  by  weight  of  carbonic  acid 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  cnarcoal,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  respired,  proved 
instantly  fatal  to  dogs,  while  it  required  the  addition 
of  80  or  40  per  cent  of  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the 
atmospheric  air  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
great  activity  of  air  deteriorated  by  the  burning  of 
charcoal  in  producing  asphyxia,  Leblanc  attributes 
to  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide.  He  states  that 
birds  placed  in  air  containing  one  per  cent  of  this 
ffas,  die  in  two  minutes  (Opus  cit  pp.  240  and  245). 
Legallois  (Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phydaue,  tom. 
iv.  p.  118.  1817)  had  previously  perforraea  experi- 
ments, fVom  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  addi- 
tion of  somewhat  more  than  20  per  cent  of  carbonic 
acid  to  the  atmospheric  air,  is  sufficient  to  bring 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  in  the 
lungs  to  a  stand  in  the  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
that,  when  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
inspured  air  is  increased  to  above  80,  part  of  this  gas 
is  absorbed  by  the  blood. 

*  We  have  given  some  illustrations  of  this  in 
pointing  out  we  manner  in  which  division  of  the 
vagi  nerves  causes  death.  (Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol  IL  p.  298  to  802.  1889.) 

t  We  have  published  a  series  of  experiments 
(Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol  Iv. 
1841)  which  go  to  support  the  account  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  vital  actions  are  arrested  in 
asphyxia  in  the  article  referred  to.  In  this  we  ob- 
tained satisfactory  proof  of  the  opinion  of  Bichat|upon 
the  effects  of  the  venous  blood  in  suspending  the  sen- 
sorial flmctions.  In  an  excellent  experimental  essay 
on  this  subject,  published  subsequently  to  our  essav 
(Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  Ixiii.  1845), 
the  author  maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
laid  down  in  the  article  Asphyxia,  ^  that  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  is  arrested  in  consequence 
of  the  venous  blood  acting  as  an  excitant  to  the 
minute  branches  of  the  pulmoiuuy  veins  and  caasing 
their  contraction.'*  In  our  experiments  we  found 
that,  when  the  suspension  of  the  respiration  had  been 


Experiments  have  been  made  by  Nysten*, 
by  Mr.  Macgregorf,  Dr.  Malcolmjt,  and  by 
Hannover  §,  upon  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  evolved  from  the  lungs  in  some 
diseases,  but  these  have  not  ^et  been  carried 
sufficiently  far  to  furnish  us  with  any  practical 
or  theoretical  conclusions  of  importance. 

Differences  between  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
—  A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
differences  between  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  blood  imme- 
diately before  and  immediately  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  lungs  and  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  consti- 
tutespart  of  the  data  requisite  for  discussing 
the  Theory  of  Respiration.  Although  many 
able  chemists  and  physiologists  have  of  late 
years  directed  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
yet,  from  its  inherent  difficulties,  much  discre- 
pancy of  observation  and  conflicting  evidence 
still  require  to  be  cleared  up  and  reconciled. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  comparative  analyses 
of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  hitherto  pub- 
lished are  of  considerably  less  value  for  our 
present  purpose  than  they  may  at  first  app^r, 
since  only  those  of  the  venous  blood  flowing 
from  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  arte- 
rial blood  flowing  from  the  lefr  side  of  the 
heart  or  along  the  arteries,  ought  properly  to 
be  taken  into  account.  The  blood  returning 
along  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
entering  the  heart  by  the  cava  inferior,  diflTers 
in  composition  from  that  entering  the  heart  by 
the  cava  superior,  for,  independently  of  other 
reasons,  a  quantity  of  water  and  certain  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach  are  absoriied 
by  the  mesenteric  and  gastric  veins.  The 
composition  of  the  blood  m  the  large  veins  at 
the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck  must 
also  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  lymph  and 
chyle  poured  into  that  portion  of  the  venous 
system.  The  analyses  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the  carotid 
artery  and  the  jugular  vein, —  the  plan  most 
generally  followed  in  these  researches,  —  are 
belter  fitted  for  throwing  light  upon  the 
changes  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  perform- 


carried  so  fiir  as  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  limgs,  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  was  tn- 
stantaneoutfy  followed  by  the  renewal  of  the  passage 
of  the  blood  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, — a  (act  in- 
compatible with  this  opinion,  seeing  that  the  blood- 
vessels are  endowed  with  that  kind  only  of  con- 
tractility which  manifests  itself  by  slow  contractions 
and  equally  slow  relaxations. 

•  Recherches  de  Physiologie  et  de  Chimie  Patho- 
logique.     Secondc  section.  1811. 

t  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
vol.  iil  p.  1.  1848. 

X  Transactions  of  British  Scientific  Association, 
for  1840,  p.  87. 

§  De  Quantitate  relativa  et  absoluta  Acidi  Car- 
bonici  ab  Homine  sano  et  sgroto  exluUati.  1845. 
Hannover,  in  his  experiments,  employed  the  appa- 
ratus of  Scharling,  and  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
absolute  Quantity  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the 
body;  while  the  other  experimenters  ascertained 
its  percentage  only.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
plan  adopted  by  Hannover  is  the  one  which  ought 
to  be  fbllowed. 
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ance  of  nutrition  and  secretion  than  of  respi- 
ration. 

The  most  marked  difference,  more  espe- 
cially in  warm-blooded  animals,  between  ar- 
terial and  venous  blood  is  that  of  colour,  — 
arterial  blood  being  of  a  scarlet  red,  and  ve- 
nous blood  of  a  dark  Modena  hue.  The 
extent  of  this  difference  of  colour  between 
the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins 
varies  in  the  different  vertebrata,  and  is  greater 
in  birds  and  in  the  mammalia  than  in  reptiles 
and  fishes ;  and  it  also  varies  in  different  con- 
ditions of  the  body  and  surrounding  media  in 
the  same  animal.  In  animals  exposed  to 
artificial  high  temperatures*,  or  living  in 
warm  climates  f,  when  the  energy  of  the  re- 
spiratory function  is  naturally  diminished,  the 
venous  blood  may  be  of  a  brighter  colour 
than  usual,  while  the  arterial  may  be  less  so, 
and  it  may  then  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
one  kind  from  the  other.  In  certain  cases  of 
high  febrile  excitement  of  the  circulation,  as 
in  acute  rheumatism  when  the  blood  passes 
rapidljT  and  abundantly  through  the  lungs,  the 
blood  in  the  veins  may  be  of  a  scarlet  colour : 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  is  imperfect,  as  during  the  state  of  hy- 
bernation, in  certain  diseases,  or  from  some 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  free  passage  of 
the  air  into  the  lungs,  the  blood  flowing  along 
the  arteries  approaches  more  or  less  the  dark 
colour  of  venous  blood. 

The  temperature  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  aorta,  and  large  vessels 
springing  from  it,  is  higher  than  the  venous 
blood  by  from  1®  to  2°  Fahr.,  according  to 
Dr.  John  Davy  J,  and  l^'-OI  C  (P-818  Fahr.) 
on  an  average,  according  to  Becquerel  and 
Breschet.  §  According  to  Dr.  Davy,  the  ca- 
pacity of  venous  blood  for  caloric  is  852,  that 
of  arterial  blood  839.  || 

The  specific  gravity  of  venous  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  arterial  blood.  Dr.  Davy 
gives  the  specific  gravity  of  arterial  blood  as 
1050,  that  of  venous  as  1053.  T  Some  of 
those  who  have  published  analyses  of  both 
kinds  of  blood,  procured  more  solid  materials 
and  less  water  from  venous  than  from  arterial 
blood ;  others  again  have  obtained  the  oppo- 
site result ;  while  Denis,  in  his  analysis  of  the 
blood  of  a  dog,  observed  no  difference  in  this 
respect.  The  number  of  instances,  —  taking 
the  more  trust-worthy  analyses  only  into  ac- 

*  Crawford.  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Animal  Heat,  p.  809.  Srd  edit 

t  Dr.  J.  Davy.  London  Phil.  Transact,  for  1888, 
p.  28. 

X  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical,  voL 
L  p.  147.  1839.  At  page  211  of  the  same  volume, 
another  series  of  experiments  is  given,  in  which  the 
difference  in  temperature  varied  from  1°  to  8<>  F. 

§  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  2me  s^rie,  tom. 
vii.  p.  94.  1887.  Becquerel  and  Breschet,  in  their 
experiments,  used  a  thermo-electric  apparatus.  They 
found  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two 
kinds  of  blood  diminish  as  the  blood-vessels  are  more 
distant  fh)m  the  heart 

IJ  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical,  vol.  i. 
p.  146. 

T  Opus  dt  voL  iL  p.  22, 


count,  —  where  the  quantity  of  water  was 
greater  in  the  arterial  than  in  the  venous 
blood  decidedly  preponderates.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  relative  quantity  of  water  in  the 
two  kinds  of  blood  is  determined  by  the  rela* 
tive  extent  of  the  loss  of  that  fluid  by  the 
arterial  blood  at  the  kidneys,  lungs,  skin,  &c., 
and  of  the  supply  entering  the  veins  from 
without,  but  chiefly  through  the  mesenteric 
veins. 

A  larger  quantity  of  fibrin  has  been  ob- 
tained by  some  analysts  from  arterial  than 
from  venous  blood  in  man  and  in  the  domes- 
ticated animals;  others  again  have  procured  a 
larger  quantity  from  venous  than  from  arterial 
blood ;  while  a  few  have  obtained  dissimilar 
results  in  their  analyses  of  these  two  kinds  of 
blood  in  different  genera  of  animals,  and  even 
in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species.* 
In  the  greater  numt)er  of  the  analyses,  however, 
more  fibrin  was  obtained  from  arterial  than 
from  venous  blood,  f  According  to  Denis  and 
Scherer,  the  fibrin  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood 
differs  in  regard  to  its  solubility  in  nitre.  When 
a  portion  of  well-washed  fibrin  from  venous 
blood  is  triturated  with  a  third  part  of  nitre, 
and  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  causric  potass  or  soda  is 
then  added,  it  dissolves  into  a  gelatinous 
mass,  having  the  chemical  characters  of  albu- 
men ;  while  the  fibrin  from  arterial  blood  si- 
milarly treated  undergoes  no  such  changes. 

The  blood-corpuscles  are  more  abundant 
in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood,  according  to 
Prevost  and  Dumas,  Lecanu  and  Denis  ;  ac- 
cording to  Meyer,  Hering,  and  Nasse,  they 
are  more  abundant  in  the  venous  blood; 
while  the  analyses  of  Letellier  and  Simon 
tend  to  show  that  the  proportion  is  fluctu- 
ating. According  to  Simon,  the  blood-cor- 
puscles of  arterial  contain  less  haematin  than 
venous  blood,  while  the  quantity  of  globulin 
is  variable.  Mulder  states  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  haematin  is  the  same  whether 
derived  from  arterial  or  venous  blood,  j: 

The  statements  made  regarding  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  albumen,  fat,  osmazone, 
and  salts  in  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  differ  too 
much  to  justify  us  in  attaching  any  importance 
to  them, — a  remark  which,  as  yet,  we  are 
afraid  applies  with  too  much  truth  to  most 
of  the  other  statements  regarding  the  che- 
mical differences  between  the  two  kinds  of 

•  Xasse  (article  Blut,  in  Wagner*s  HandwOrter- 
buch  der  Physiologic,  Band  L  S.  171)  states  that 
the  difficultv  of  conducting  a  correct  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  these  discrepancies. 

t  We  refer  those  wno  may  wish  to  obtain  more 
detailed  information  upon  this  and  some  other  points 
connected  with  the  chemical  diffiBrences  between 
the  arterial  and  venous  blood,  with  references  to 
the  different  authors  who  have  investig[ated  this 
subject,  to  Nassers  Treatise,  entitled  Das  Blut,  Ac, 
and  the  article  by  him  in  Wagner's  HandwOrter- 
buch  already  referred  to,  and  me  first  volume  of 
Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  translated  for  the  Sy- 
denham Society,  by  Dr.  Day. 

1  The  Chemistry  of  VegeUble  and  Animal  Phy- 
siology. Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Fromberg. 
Part  U.  p.  384. 
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blood,  mentioned  above.  Michaelis*,  and 
Marcet  and  Macatref,  in  their  ultimate  or 
elementary  analyses  of  both  kinds  of  blood, 
found  more  carbon  and  less  oxygen  in  ve- 
nous, and  less  carbon  and  more  oxygen  in 
arterial  blood;  btit  Berzelius  has  adduced 
sufficient  reasons  to  induce  us  to  doubt  whe- 
ther, in  such  investigations,  at  least  as  at 
present  conducted;  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  can  be  preserved 
during  the  analysis,  and  that  they  are  der 
serving  of  any  confidence.^ 

A  larger  quantity  of  fixed  carbonic  acid 
has  been  obtained  from  venous  than  from 
arterial  blood  by  Mitscherlich,  Gmelin,  and 
Tiedemann.^ 

It  is  now  placed  beyond  dispute  that 
free  gases  exist  in  the  blood,  and  it  be- 
comes a  point  of  great  importance  in  de^ 
ciding  upon  the  true  theory  of  respiration 
to  ascertain  their  nature,  quantity,  and  rela- 
tive proportions  in  the  two  kinds  of  blood. 
Four  methods  have  been  followed  in  pro- 
curing the  free  gases  from  the  blood.  I.  By 
the  application  of  heat.  2.  By  the  use  of 
the  air-pump.  3.  By  agitation  of  the  blood 
with  other  gases.  4.  By  the  respiration  of 
other  gases  tnan  atmospheric  air. 

The  first  of  these  methods  b  imperfect,  as 
the  albumen  coagulates  when  the  temperature 
is  raised  towards  the  boiling  point,  and  may 
retain  gases  present  in  the  blood.  The  se- 
cond method  is  also  liable  to  lead  to  negative 
results,  unless  the  air-pump  employed  be  of 
the  best  construction,  for,  according  to  Mac- 
nus,  it  is  not  until  the  pressure  of  the  air 
within  the  bell-glass  is  reduced  to  one  inch, 
that  the  gases  begin  to  escape  from  the  blood. 
In  such  experiments  it  is  also  necessary  to 
employ  blood  from  which  the  fibrin  has  been 
removed,  for  coagulated  blood  will  retain  the 
free  gases,  and  prevent  their  escape. 

8ir  H.  Davy  stated  that  by  raising  the 
temperature  gradually  to  200  Fahr.,  he  ob- 
tained from  12  cubic  inches  of  the  arterial 
blood  of  a  calf  1^  cubic  inch  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  -}^o{  2l  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  || ; 
and  that  he  procured  carbonic  add  gas  from 
human  venous  blood  heated  to  113  Fahr.T 
Enschut  assures  us  that,  by  subjecting  blood 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  he  ob- 
tained carbonic  acid  gas  both  from  venous 
and  arterial  blood,  and  a  greater  quantity 
from  the  former    than    the    latter  kind  of 


♦  Diss.  Inaiuf.  de  Partibua  Constitutionis  singula- 
rimn  Partium  &uigiiiiu8  arteriosi  et  venoei.  Berolini, 
1827. 

t  Annales  de  Chimie  et  Physique,  torn.  li.  p.  882. 
1882. 

X  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  Band  iv.  S.  99,  100. 
Dresden,  1881. 

§  Zeitfichrift  flir  Pbysiologie,  Band  v.  1888.  Mit- 
scherlich, Groelin  and  Ti^emann,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  and  the  application  of  heat,  ob- 
tained from  1000  parts  of  venous  blood  at  least  12*8 
parts,  and  from  the  same  quantity  of  arterial  blood 
8*8  parts  of  combined  carbonic  acid. 

II  Beddoes'  Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical 
Knowledge,  p.  182.     1799. 

\  Idem  opus,  p.  184. 


blood.*  It  is  alleged  that  Brande  obtained 
carbonic  acid  gas  both  from  venous  and  ar- 
terial blood  in  considerable  quantity  by  the 
use  of  the  air-pump  f;  and  Scudamore  states 
that  he  procured  it  by  the  same  means  ia 
variable  Quantities  from  venous  blood.}  Col« 
lard  de  Martigny^  and  Enschut  ||  procured 
carbonic  acid  gas  both  from  venous  and 
arterial  blood,  by  placing  them  in  the  Torri- 
cellian vacuum,  and  a  larger  quantity  from 
the  former  than  from  the  latter.  Nasse,  sen.T> 
Stevens**.  Dr.  G.  Hoffinan  tt»  Enschut  %%,  Dr. 
Maitlund  $$,and  BischofiTU  || ,  obtained  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  venous  blood  on  agitating  it 
with  hydrogen,  or  by  allowing  this  gas  to 
stand  over  the  blood  for  several  hours.  The 
existence  of  free  carbonic  acid  sas  in  the 
blood  was  still,  however,  regarded  by  some 
physiologists  as  very  problematical,  since  se- 
veral trust-worthy  and  careful  experimenters, 
such  as  Dr.  J.  DavyTT,  Mitscherlich,  Gmelin, 

♦  Dissertatio  Physiologico-Medica  de  Respira- 
tionis  Chvmismo,  p.  96  to  99.  1886.  Enschut,  in 
one  set  of  experiments,  obtained  in  this  manner  firom 
40  cubic  centimetres  (2-440  English  cubic  inches)  of 
each  kind  of  the  blood  of  the  ciUf,  2  to  4  cubic  centi- 
metres (-12205  to  -24410  English  cubic  inches)  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  from  venous  blood,  and  1  to  2*5  cubic 
centimetres  (-061025  to  -15256  English  cubic  inches) 
of  the  same  gas  from  arterial  bloocC  p.  99.  Enschut 
points  out  various  precautions  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served to  secure  accuracy  in  such  experiments,  a 
want  of  attention  to  wmch,  he  believes,  was  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  Dr.  J.  Davy,  Mtiller,  and 
others,  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  blood  by  heat,  p.  100—104. 

t  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  London  Philos.  Trans, 
vol.  xxix.  p.  172.  1818.     It  is  stated  by  Sir  Everard 


th( 


).  181),  that  Mr.  Brande  obtained  carbonic  add  in 
tfee  proportion  of  2  cubic  inches  for  eveiy  ounce  of 
blood, — a  quantity  so  large,  and  obtained  apparently 
with  such  mcility,  as  to  raise  insuperable  suspicions 
regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments.  Sir 
Everard  Home  (29th  vol.  Philos.  Trans,  p.  189)  and 
Scudamore  state  that  they  observed  the  escape  of 
free  carbonic  acid  gas  fit)m  the  blood  during  its 
coagulation, — an  observation  not  confirmed  by 
others.  It  appears  that  Vogel  also  obtained  carbo- 
nic acid  from  venous  blood  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump.  (Schweigger's  Journal,  Band  xL  S.  401,  as 
quoted  by  Bischoff.) 

X  An  Essa^  on  the  Blood,  p.  108.  1824  The 
largest  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  that  Scudamore 
procured  from  venous  blood,  was  naif  a  cubic  inch  of 
gas  frx>m  six  ounces  of  blood. 

§  Magendie*s  Journal  de  Physiologic,  torn.  x. 
p.  127.  1830. 

11  Opuscit  p.  115. 

\  Meckel's  Archiv,  Band  ii.  1816.  Nasse  al- 
lowed the  hydrogen  to  stand  over  blood  from  24  to 
48  hours. 

••  Philos.  Transact  vol  xlvi.  p.  845.  1885. 

tt  Medical  Gazette,  for  1832  —  1838,  vol.  xL 
p.  881. 

XX  Diss,  de  Respiratioms  Chymi8mo,p.  124  to  126. 
Enschut  obtained  carbonic  acid  by  this  means  also 
from  arterial  blood,  but  in  smaller  quantities  than 
fix)m  venous  blood. 

§§  Experimental  Essay  on  the  Physiology  of  the 
Blood,  p.  52.  Edinburgh,  1837. 

nil  Coramentatio  de  Novis  quibusdam  Experi- 
mentis  Chemico-Physiologicis  ad  illustrandam  Doc- 
trinam  de  Respiratione  institutis,  pp.  17,  18.  Hei- 
delberg, 1887.  Bischoff  also  procured  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  arterial  blood  by  means  of  the  air-pomp, 
pp.  11,  12. 

W  Philos.  Trans.  voL  xxxiv.  p.  506.  1828. 
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and  Tiedemann  *,  Stromeytfrf,  Miiller  and 
others  ji,  failed  in  obtaining  any  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  the  blood  by  the  air-pump  and  other 
means,  and  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of 
the  important  experiments  of  Magnus,  con« 
firmed  as  they  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
by  other  observers,  and  strengthened  by  evi- 
dence collected  both  before  and  since  on  the 
results  of  the  respiration  of  animals  in  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen  gases,  that  the  existence 
of  any  free  gas  in  the  blood  has  been  gene- 
rally admitted.  Bertuch  and  Magnus  pro- 
cured carbonic  acid  gas  from  human  venous 
blood  by  agitating  it  with  hydrogen.}  Mag- 
nus has  not  only  obtained  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  both  kinds  of  blood  in  some  of  the 
domesticated  animals,  but  also  ox}'gen  and 
azote  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  The  two 
latter  gases  were  also  procurc^i  from  both 
kinds  of  blood  by  agitation  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  quantity  of  gates  obtained  from 
the  blood  by  the  air-pump  in  these  expe- 
riments by  Magnus  amounted  to  iVth,  and 
sometimes  to  Jth  of  the  volume  of  the  blood 
employed ;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  libe- 
rating the  gases  fi-om  the  blood,  he  believes 
that  this  quantity  forms  but  a  smdl  part  of 
that  actually  held  in  solution  in  this  fluid. 
In  some  experiments  with  hydrogen,  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  obtained  amounted  to  4th 
of  the  volume  of  the  blood  employed.  The 
relative  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  greater  in  arterial  than  in 
venous  blood.  In  venous  blood  the  oxygen 
was  as^th,  and  of^en4th,  while  in  arterial  blood 
it  was  at  least  as  ^d  and  sometimes  ^  to  the 
carbonic  acid.||  Magnus,  in  a  second  memoir 
on  this  subject,  states  that  he  obtained  the 
following  quantities  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
from  the  arterial  blood  of  two  old  horses,  by 
agitating  it  in  carbonic  acid  gas  :  — 


Oxygen. 
10-5 
10 


Azote. 

2*0 1  per  cent,  of  the  volume 

3*3  J  of  blood  employed.^ 


By  adding  together  the  total  quantity  of  gases 
collected  from  each  kind  of  blood  m  his  dif- 
ferent experiments  by  means  of  the  air-pump, 
and  then  comparing  the  relative  proportions 

♦  Loc  cit 

t  Dissertatio  Libenimne  Acidnm  Sangtiine  con- 
tinetur.    Gdttingen,  1831. 

X  Two  at  lea«t  of  these  experimenters,  viz.  Dr. 
Davy  and  Gmelin,  have  since  satisfied  themselves 
that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  from  blood  under 
the  air-pump.  Dr.  Davy  (Philos.  Transact  for 
1838,  p.  291)  obtained  it  in  small  quantities  both 
from  venous  and  arterial  blood,  and  Gmelin  (Prefiice 
to  Bischoffs  Commentatio  de  Novis  quibusdam 
Experimentis,  &c)  also  in  small  quantity  from 
venous  blood. 

Band  xl 

II  Idem  opus. 

\  PoggendorflTs  Annalen,  Band  bcvi.  S.  202. 1845. 
Enschut  had,  previous  to  Magnus's  experiments, 
obtained  azote  firom  both  kinds  of  blood,  and  in 
greater  quantity  from  venous  than  from  arterial 
blood.    Opusdt.  p.  159. 


gendorflTs  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie, 
.S.583.    1887. 


of  their  constituent  parts,  the  following  results 
are  obtained  :  — 


Carbonic  acid  gas 

Oxygen     - 
Nitrogen* 


Arterial  blood. 


Cubic 
centimetres. 

39-5  or  62-8  per 
cent 
147  — 23-2  — 
9-2  — 14-5  — 


Venous  blood. 


Cubic 
centimHres. 

47-5  or  71-6  per 
cent 
101  — 15-3  — 
8-7  — 131  — 


The  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  procured  from 
the  blood  of  calves,  oxen,  and  horses,  pre- 
viously agitated  with  atmospheric  air,  was  not 
less  than  lOper  cent,  ^d  not  more  than  12 
per  cent.  The  blood  can,  however,  absorb  a 
greater  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  than 
was  collected  in  the  experiments  last-men- 
tioned, for  by  repeatedly  shaking  blood  with 
renewed  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
gases  it  contained,  and  then  agitating  it  in 
measured  quantities  of  atmospheric  air,  he 
ascertained,  by  again  measuring  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  that  the  minimum  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen absorbed  amounted  to  10  per  cent.,  and 
the  maximum  to  16  per  cent.  The  quantity  of 
nitrogen  procured  in  numerous  experiments 
on  the  blood  of  calves,  oxen,  and  horses,  pre- 
viously agitated  with  atmospheric  air,  was, 
when  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  32  Fahr. 
and  the  mean  barometric  pressure,  from  1*7 
to  3*3  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  blood 
employed.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  which 
blood  is  capable  of  absorbing  from  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  is,  according  to  Magnus,  from  10 
to  13  times  more  than  water  can  do  under 
the  same  circumstances.f    The  experiments 

*  PoggendorflPs  Annalen,  Band  Ixvi.  S.  189.  Gay 
Lussac  (Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  8me 
s^rie,  tom.  x.  p.  1.  1844),  has  brought  forward  va- 
rious objections  against  the  inferences  drawn  by 
Magnus  from  his  experiments.  He  asserts  that 
they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more  carbonic  acid 
gas  exists  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood.  Mag- 
nus has  replied,  and  on  the  whole  successftilly,  to 
these  objections  of  Gay  Lussac  (Opus  cit  Band  Ixvi). 
He  contends  that  as  the  quantity  of  gases  procured 
was  only  a  part  of  what  the  blood  actiwlly  contained, 
and  as  the  experiments  were  of  different  duration,  it 
must  lead  to  error  to  compare,  as  Gay  Lussac  has 
done,  the  relative  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
obtained  from  corresponding  quantities  of  the  two 
kinds  of  blood;  and  that  the  legitimate  mode  of 
procedure  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  to 
compare,  as  has  been  done  in  the  above  table,  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  whole  of  the  gases  procured 
from  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood. 

t  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  Band  Ixvi.  S.  202.  In 
some  experiments  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  absorbed 
by  the  blood,  when  previously  agitated  yrith  carbonic 
acid,  was  6*5  per  cent  Though  these  various  results 
obtained  by  Magnus  in  his  experiments  have  not 
been  ftilly  confirmed  by  others,  indeed  several  expe- 
rimenters, such  as  Enschut,  Bischoff,  and  Dr.  J. 
Davy,  who  succeeded  in  procuring  carbonic  acid  gas 
both  from  venous  and  arterial  blood,  failed  in  ob- 
taining decided  evidence  of  the  presence  of  oxygen 
gas,  yet  they  appear  to  have  been  so  careflilly  and 
repeatedly  performed,  that  a  belief  in  their  general 
A  A  4 
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of  Dr.  J.  Davy,  Mitscherlich,  Gmelin  and 
Tiedemann,  Enschut  and  Magnus,  prove 
that  venous  blood  can  absorb  considerably 
more  than  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  ;  and  according  to  Mitscherlich,  Gmelin 
and  Tiedemann,  and  Enschut,  more  of  this 
gas  can  be  absorbed  by  arterial  than  by  venous 
blood.* 

Lehmann  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
relative  quantities  of  free  and  combined  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  blood.  In  twelve  experi- 
ments upon  bullock's  blood  the  average  quan- 
tity of  free  carbonic  acid  in  1000  grammes 
(154330 Troy  pains)  of  blood,  was  0*132 
gram.  ( 1'937  grams)  of  free,  and  0*6759  gram. 
(10*4<31  gmins)  of  combined  carbonic  acid: 
or,  estimating  these  quantities  by  volume,  in 
61*250  English  cubic  inches  o{  blood,  there 
were  4*271  cubic  inches  of  free,  and  21*968 
cubic  inches  of  combined  carbonic  acid.f 

The  results  obtained  on  causing  animals  to 
breathe  gases  devoid  of  oxygen  are  in  unison 
with  those  derived  from  direct  experiment,  and 
furnish  additional  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
existence  of  free  gases  in  the  blood.  That  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  exhaled 
from  the  blood  during  the  respiration  of  gases 
devoid  of  oxygen  is  proved  by  the  experiments 


accuracy  is  justly  almost  imiversallv  entertained  by 
physiolo^sts.  Marchand  (JoumAl  ftlr  praktische 
Chemie,  Band  xxxv.  S.  391)  is  the  only  other  che- 
mist, as  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  haa  procured 
oxygen  gas  from  the  blood.  He  ascertained,  by 
quahtative  but  not  by  quantative  analysis,  that 
oxygen  gas  is  contained  in  the  venous  blood  of  the 
doff. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  the  objection  is  antid- 
pated  and  examined  by  Magnus,  that  part  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  obtained  Arom  the  blood  in  the 
above  experiments  may  not  have  existed  in  the  ft^e, 
but  in  the  a>mbined  state  in  the  blood.  It  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Heinrich  Rose  (Pog- 
ffendorff^s  Annalen,  Band  xxxiv.  S.  149.  18d5)»  and 
Marchand  (Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie,  Band 
XXXV.  S.  389,  390.  1845),  that  when  a  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  is  a^tated  with,  or  even  exposed 
for  some  time  to,  atmospheric  air  or  hydrogen,  it  gives 
off  part  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  a  sesqui- 
carbonate ;  and  if  heat  be  now  applied,  an  additional 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If,  there- 
fore, bicarbonate  of  soda  exists  in  the  blood,  part  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  obtained  in  the  experiments 
of  Magnus  and  others  may  have  been  denved  from 
this  source.  The  exact  condition  of  the  carbonates 
of  soda  in  the  blood  is  not  known :  indeed  their  ex- 
istence there  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by 
Enderlln  (Annalen  der  Chemie  and  Pharmacie, 
Band  xlix.  S.  317)  and  Liebig  (idem  opus.  Band 
Ivii.  a  126.  1846),  but  without  sufficient  reason,  as 
Marchand  (Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie,  Band 
xxxvil.  S.  321.  1846),  Lehmann  (idem  opus,  Band 
xl.),  and  Moleschott  THollilndische  Beitrfige,  Band  i. 
hedft  ii  S.  168.  1847)  have  shown.' 

•  Dr.  J.  Davy  (Philos.  Transact,  for  1888,  p.  298) 
has  made  an  imnortant  observation  on  the  absorbing 
capacity  of  the  blood  for  carbonic  acid  under  different 
circumstances.  In  two  animals,  one  of  which  was 
killed  by  strangulation,  the  other  by  exhaustion  of 
the  air  of  the  lungs  by  the'  air-pump,  the  blood  of 
the  former  absorbed  only  150  per  cent,  that  of  the 
latter  370  per  cent 

t  Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie,  von  Erdmann 
und  Marchand,  Band  xL  S.  133.  1847. 


of  Spallanzani*  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Ed  wards  f  on 
the  products  of  the  respiration  of  snails  con- 
fined in  hydrogen  and  azote ;  those  of  Dr.  W. 
F.  Edwards^  on  a  fish  (Cyprinus  aureus) 
confined  in  water  saturated  with  hydrogen; 
those  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards  §,  Collard  de  Mar- 
tignyll,  MUller  and  Bergemann  t,  Bischoff** 
and  Marchand  tt>  on  frogs  confined  in  hy- 
drogen or  azote  ;  and  those  of  Dr.  W.  F. 
Edwards  f  J,  upon  the  young  of  certain  of 
the  mammalia  confined  in  hydrogen  gas.  The 
experiments  of  Nysten  §§,  in  which  he  first 
exhausted  the  air,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
lungs  of  adult  dogs,  and  then  caused  them  to 
breathe  hydrogen  or  azote ;  and  those  of  Sir 
H.  Davy  |j  || ,  and  of  Coutanceau  and  Nysten  tt, 
on  the  respiration  of  nitrous  oxide  and  azote 
in  their  own  persons,  though  not  fi^e  from 
serious  objections,  are  still,  as  far  as  they  go, 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  free  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  contained  in  the  blood. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article  we  have  de- 
tailed several  observations,  both  upon  the 
human  species  and  the  lower  animals,  to  prove 
that  a  quantity  of  azote  is  frequently  exnaled 
in  respiration.  The  experiments  of  Allen  and 
Pepys***,  and  Nysten  ff-j*,  show  that  the 
exhalation  of  azote  is  considerably  increased 
by  breathing  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  a  mixture 
of  these  two  gases,  and  thus  afford  additional 
evidence  that  free  azote  exists  in  the  blood. 
Marchand  concludes  from  his  experiments  on 
frogs,  that  when  they  are  made  to  breathe 
pure  oxygen  gas,  azote  is  evolved  from  the 
blood,  and  that  when  made  to  breathe  pure 
hydrogen,  both  oxygen  and  azote  are  evolved 
from  the  blood. Jjj 

Differences  in  the  firm  of  the  red  corpuscles 
in  venous  and  arienal  blood,  —  The  ph^'sical 

*  M^oires  sur  la  Respiration,  p.  346  to  351. 
t  De  r  Influence  des  Agens  Physique  sur  la  Tie, 
p.  449.  1824. 

1  Opus  cit  p.  447,  448. 

I  <^us  cit  p.  442  to  447. 

n  Magendie^  Journal  de  Physiologie,  tom.  x. 
p.  122  to  124. 

^Mailer's  Elements  of  Physiology,  translated 
by  ^alyt  voL  L  p.  354. 

••  Commentatio  de  Novis  quibusdam  Experi- 
mentis  Chemico-Physiologicis,  p.  20. 

tt  Journal  fllr  praktiwhe  Chemie,  Band  xxxiiL 
S.  154.  1844.  Marchand  thinks  that  in  the  experi- 
ments of  those  who  preceded  him,  upon  the  respira- 
tion of  frogs  in  hydrogen,  that  the  gas  employed 
must  have  contained  some  oxygen,  as  the  animals 
lived  longer  than  those  used  in  his  experiments 
where  the  gas  was  quite  pure. 

tt  Opus  cit  p.  458  to  455. 

II  Recherches  de  Physiolo^e  et  de  Chimie  Patho- 
locriques,  p.  225  to  229. 

]|||  Researches,  Chemical  and  PhilosophicaL  Divi- 
sion 11. 

%^  Coutanceau's  Revision  des  Nouvelles  Doctrines 
Chimico-PhysiologiqUes,  p.  280  to  302.  1821.  Cou- 
tanceau and  Nysten  breatned  azote  alone ;  and  their 
experiments  were  regarded,  even  by  Coutanceau 
himself,  as  **  essais  bien  incomplets."  Opus  cit  p. 
301,  302. 

•••  Philos,  Trans.  1809,  p.  404. 

ttt  Recherches,  &c  p.  280,  231. 

XXi  Opus  citBand  xxxiii.  S.154--159.  Band  xxxv. 
a  386—389.  Marchand  does  not  distinctly  state 
that  he  ascertained  this  by  direct  analysis  of  the 
expired  gases. 
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conditions  of  the  red  cor|)iiscles  can  be  changed 
by  the  action  of  various  agents,  such  as  pure 
water,  mid  solutions  of  certain  neutral  salts. 
By  the  action  of  the  former,  the  corpuscles 
swell,  become  more  globular,  and  reflect  less 
light ;  by  the  action  of  the  latter,  they  become 
smaller,  thinner,  somewhat  bent  and  notched, 
and  reflect  more  light.  These  changes  are 
apparently  dependent  upon  endosmotic  and 
exosmotic  currents,  between  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  surrounding 
fluid.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  venous  and  arterial  blood  differ  in 
their  external  form,  —  the  former  approaching 
in  their  shape  those  acted  upon  by  water,  the 
latter  those  subjected  to  the  action  of  solutions 
of  the  neutral  salts ;  and  this  change  in  the 
form  of  the  corpuscles  has  been  adduced  as 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  colour  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood.  Kaltenbrunner  *, 
Schultzf,  H.  NasseJ,  SchererJ,  Reuter  ||, 
Mr.  Gulliver  t,  and  Harless  **,  have  de- 
scribed various  differences  in  the  external 
form  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  two 
kinds  of  blood,  as  observed  by  them  under 
the  microscope,  from  which  some  of  them 
infer  an  increase  in  their  power  of  reflect- 
ing light  ff;  while  BurdachJJ,  MullerJJ, 
Bruch  II  ||,  and  Marchand  TT»  have  failed  iiMe- 
tectingby  the  microscope  any  difference  in'their 
external  form  in  the  two  kinds  of  blood.*** 
Those  observers  who  have  described  differ- 
ences in  the  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles  in 
arterial  and  venous  blood  do  not  quite  agree 
in  their  account  of  these.  They  agree,  how- 
ever, in   this,  that  the  red  corpuscles  are 

*  Experimenta  circa  Statam  Sanguinis  et  Yaso- 
rom  in  tnflammatione,  p.  71.    1826. 

t  Das  System  der  Circulation,  S.  27.     1886. 

X  HandwOrterbuch  der  Physiologie,  von  Wagner, 
Bandi.  S.  97.  1842. 

§  Zeitschrift  FUr  Rationelle  Medizin.  Herausge- 
geben  von  Henle  und  Pfeufer,  Band  i.  heft  ii  S.  288. 
1843. 

11  Idem  opus,  Band  iii.  heft  ii.  S.  165.     1845. 

f  Work  of  Hewson,  printed  for  the  Sydenham 
Society,  note  at  p.  9.     1846. 

**  Monographie  tlber  den  Einfluss  der  Gase  auf 
die  Form  der  Blutk5rperchen,  von  Rana  temporaria. 
Erlanffen,  1846. 

tt  We  have  not  included,  for  obvious  reasons, 
among  these  authorities  in  favour  of  there  being  a 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  uie 
two  kinds  of  blood,  those  authors  who,  like  Henle 
and  Mulder,  have  adopted  this  view  without  stating 
that  they  had  personally  investigated  by  the  micro- 
scope the  point  at  issue. 

Xt  Traits  de  Physiologie,  &c  traduit  par  Jonrdan, 
tom.  vi.  p.  185,  186.     1&7. 

§§  Elements  of  Physiology,  translated  by  Baly, 
vol  L  p.  846.     1840. 

nil  Zeitschrift,  &c  Von  Henle  und  Pfeufer,  Band 
i.  heft  iii.  S.  440.  1844 ;  Band  v.  heft  iii.  S.  440.  1847. 

^5  Journal  fllr  praktische  Chemie,  Band  xxxviii. 
S.279.    1846. 

•••  Dr.  G.  O.  Recs  (Med.  Gazette,  Session  1844-5, 
p.  840)  maintains  that  the  structure  of  the  red  par- 
ticles prevents  the  possibility  of  their  assuming  any 
other  form  than  the  biconcave  in  a  fluid  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  serum,  whether  exposed  to  air  or 
not ;  but  this  statement  appears  to  be  founded  upon 
the  presumed  effects  of  the  endosmotic  and  exosmo- 
tic  conditions  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  not  upon  any 
examination  by  the  microscope  of  the  effects  of  gases 
upon  these  bodies. 


more  turgid  and  less  clear  in  venous  than  in 
arterial  blood.  Scherer  describes  the  red 
corpuscles  in  arterial  blood  as  biconcave,  and 
those  in  venous  blood  as  biconvex  and  de- 
cidedly swollen.  Mr.  Gulliver  states  that  in 
all  his  experiments  **  the  red  corpuscles  were 
reduced  in  size,  both  in  breadth  and  thickness, 
by  neutral  salts,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  sugar 
and  oxygen ;  while  the  first  effect  of  water 
and  of  carbonic  acid  was  to  swell  the  cor- 
puscles and  make  them  more  globular."  Nasse 
says  that  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  arterial 
blood  in  the  mammalia,  on  the  contact  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  become  muddy  in  the  middle, 
the  ring  formed  by  the  colouring  matter  be- 
comes broader,  they  become  darker  and  some- 
what thicker,  at  least  on  one  side,  and  they 
adhere  closer  together.  Harlass  gives  measure- 
ments of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  the 
frog,  when  brougnt  into  contact  with  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid,  to  show  that  they  become 
somewhat  broader  and  thicker  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  latter  gas.  He  also  states 
that  while  the  corpuscles  in  the  former  are 
finely  granulated  on  the  external  surface,  those 
in  the  latter  are  smooth. 

Theory  of  respiration,  —  The  actions  be- 
tween the  blood  and  the  atmospheric  air  in 
the  performance  of  the  function  of  respiration 
are  regulated  entirely  by  chemico-physical 
laws.  No  doubt  the  blood  and  air  are  con- 
veyed to  and  from  the  lungs  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  vital  properties  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  but  the  changes 
they  there  undergo  do  not  appear  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  vitality.  When  venous  blood  and 
atmospheric  air  are  brought  into  contact  out 
of  the  body,  the  same  actions  apparently  occur 
as  in  the  lungs  during  life,  viz.,  the  atmospheric 
air  loses  part  of  its  oxygen,  acquires  in  its 
place  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the 
blood  assumes  the  arterial  hue.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  blood  in  innumerable  minute 
streamlets  upon  the  surface  of  the  air- cells, 
filled  with  atmospheric  air,  affords  much  more 
advantageous  means  than  can  be  obtained  in 
experiments  out  of  the  body,  for  facilitating 
the  mutual  actions  of  the  blood  and  atmo- 
spheric air.  From  the  known  rapidity  with 
which  gases  permeate  both  living  and  dead 
animal  membranes,  the  moist  delicate  mem- 
branes that  intervene  between  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
atmospheric  air  in  the  air-cells,  will  readily 
permit  the  endosmose  of  a  portion  of  the  at- 
mospheric air,  and  the  exosmose  of  a  portion 
of  the  gases  held  in  solution  in  the  blood. 

The  rest  of  our  remarks  on  the  theory  of 
respiration  maybe  arranged  under  three  heads : 
viz.  1st,  the  manner  in  which  the  air  in  the 
upper  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  is  intermixed  ;  2dly,  the  nature  of 
the  immediate  actions  between  the  blood  and 
atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs,  in  which  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  appears  in  the  expired, 
and  a  quantity  of  oxygen  disappears  from  the 
inspired  air  ;  3dly,  the  nature  of  the  changes 
the  blood  undergoes  in  passing  from  the  venous 
to  the  arterial  condition. 
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On  the  manner  in  which  the  air  in  the  upper 
and  lower  part$  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
becomes  intermixed, — The  respiratory  qualities 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
air-passages  must  be  very  feeble  when  com- 
pared with  the  membrane  of  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
almost  all  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the 
expired  air  is  derived  from  the  blood  circula- 
ting in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  air- 
cells  ;  and  that  this  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  continuous,  ^in^  on  during  expiration 
as  well  as  during  mspiration.  As  a  portion 
only  of  the  atmospheric  air,  probably  not 
much  more  than  a  fourth  or  a  filth  part,  is  re- 
newed at  each  ordinary  respiratory  movement 
when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  air 
expelled  during  expiration  will  chiefly  consist 
of  that  occupying  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes  ;  so  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  air  drawn  in  by  inspiration  will 
chiefly  occupy  the  same  parts  of^  the  respira- 
tory apparatus.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
air  expelled  in  the  first  part  of  an  expiration 
contams  less  carbonic  acid  than  that  expelled 
towards  its  close  ;  thus  the  air  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  must  be 
richer  in  carbonic  acid  and  poorer  in  oxygen 
than  that  in  the  upper  parts.  The  amount  of 
intermixture  of  the  gases  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus  efl^ted  by  the 
muscular  movements  of  the  chest  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  too  imperfect  for  the  proper 
arterialisation  of  the  blood,  were  this  not 
aided  by  the  well-known  tendency  of  gases  to 
diffuse  themselves  through  each  other.  As 
the  air  in  the  air-cells  diflSrs  from  that  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  in 
containmg  more  carbonic  acid  and  less  oxy- 
gen, the  nitrogen  being  nearly  the  same  m 
both,  this  diffusion  of  gases  is  probably  chiefly 
confined  to  the  two  former.  From  the  oxy- 
gen being  of  lighter  specific  gravity  than  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  descending  current  of 
oxygen  gas  will  exceed  the  ascending  current 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  81  parts  o^  carbonic 
acid  will  be  replaced  by  95  of  oxygen,  for 
according  to  the  law  regulating  the  diffusion- 
volumes  of  gases  under  such  circumstances, 
established  by  Graham,  in  the  case  of  each 
gas  this  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  its  density.* 

On  the  nature  of  the  actions  between  the 
blood  and  Uie  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs,  by 
which  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is  removed  from  the 
inspired  air,  and  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
added  to  the  expired  air.  —  Four  views  have 
been  maintained  on  this  point, —  1.  That  of 
Lavoisier,  La  Place,  and  others;  that  the 
oxygen  which  disappears  from  the  inspired 
air  unites  directly  in  the  lungs  with  hydro- 
carbon furnished  by  the  venous  blood,  and 
forms  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  watery  vigour 
that  escape  along  with  the  expired  air.f 


♦  Edinburgh  Transactions  of  Royal  Society,  vol. 
xii.p.578.   1834. 


des 


t  Seguin  and  Lavoisier   **Sur  la  Transputition 
6  Animaux,"  in  M^moires  de   TAcodmie   des 


2.  That  of  La  Orange  and  Hassenfiratz ; 
that  free  carbonic  acid  gas  is  present  in  a  state 
of  solution  in  the  venous  blood  blTore  it 
arrives  at  the  lungs,  where  this  gas  is  ex- 
haled ;  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  gas 
abstracted  from  the  inspired  air  is  absorbed 
at  the  lungs,  and  held  in  solution  by  the 
arterial  blood ;  and  that  the  combination  of 
the  oxygen  with  the  carbon  and  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  chiefly  take  place  when  the 
blood  is  passing  through  the  capillaries  of  the 
systemic  circulation.* 

3.  That  the  oxygen  that  disappears  from 
the  inspired  air  enters  into  chemical  combina- 
tion with  one  or  more  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  blood  in  its  course  through  the 
lungs,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation  this 
oxygen  leaves  the  substance  or  substances  to 
which  it  had  united  itself,  and  combines  with 
carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  or  with  carbon 
and  hydrogen  to  form  cafi)onic  acid  and 
water,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  thus  formed 
does  not  combine  chemically  with  any  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  venous  blood,  but  is 
held  in  solution  by  it,  and  is  evolved  while 
passing  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs. 

4.  That  not  only  the  oxygen  that  disap- 
pears from  the  inspired  air  is  united  chemi- 
cally in  the  arterial  blood,  but  also  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  during  its  circulation 
through  the  systemic  canillaries  enters  into 
chemical  combination  witn  some  one  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  venous  blood ;  that 
the  combination  thus  formed  is  decomposed 
in  the  pulmonic  capillaries  by  the  agency  of 
the  absorbed  oxygen,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
thus  set  free  is  evolved  and  escapes  in  the 
expired  air. 

The  first  view,  viz.  that  the  carbonic  acid 
that  appears  in  the  expired  air  is  formed  in  the 
lungs  by  the  combination  of  part  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  inspired  air  with  the  carbon  of  the 
venous  blood,  must  now  be  regarded  as  unte- 
nable. The  existence  of  free  gases  in  the 
blood,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood  at  the  lungs  in  animals  made  to  breathe 
gases  devoid  of  oxygen,  the  small  increase  of 

Sciences  for  1790,  p.  601.  It  is  still  maintained  by 
some  chemists  and  physiologists,  who  appear  to  re- 
gard the  function  of  respiration  simply  as  a  process 
of  combustion,  but  who  do  not  uphold  the  opinion 
that  this  combustion  takes  place  in  the  lun^  and 
that  the  watery  vapour  in  the  expired  air  is  imme- 
diately derived  fh>m  this  source,  that  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  that  disappears  from  the  inspired  air  unites 
with  hydrogen  to  form  water.  No  satisfactory  evi- 
dence IS  ofl^red  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  conjecture. 

*  This  doctrine,  as  propounded  by  HassenfVatz 
(Annales  de  Chimie,  tom.  ix.  p.  261.  1791),  which 
has  received  various  modifications  since  ms  time, 
was  based  on  the  view  that  the  purple  colour  of  the 
venous  blood  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  blood, 
wmle  the  scarlet  colour  of  arterial  blood  is  caused 
by  the  solution  of  oxygen  gas  in  it,  and  consequently 
there  can  be  little  combination  ctf  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  blood  with  the  atmospheric  air  in 
the  Itmgs. 
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temperature  the  blood  acquires  in  its  change 
from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  condition  *, 
and  the  result  of  observations  made  upon  the 
blood  out  of  the  body,  when  subjected  to 
alternate  applications  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  are  all  opposed  to  the  supposition 
that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  takes 
place  to  any  great  extent  in  the  lungs.  The 
existence  of  a  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid 
in  the  venous  blood,  more  than  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  whole  of  this  gas  thrown  off  at  the 
lungs,  and  the  avowedly  conjectural  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  carbonic  acid 
is  combined  and  the  agency  by  which  its  com- 
binations are  decomposed  in  the  lungs,  given 
by  those  who  advocate  this  view,  justify  the 
adoption  of  the  opinion  that  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  evolved  at  the  lungs  exists  in  a  free 
state  in  the  venous  blood  before  it  reaches 
the  lungs. 

An  interchan^,  therefore,  takes  place  be- 
tween the  air  m  the  cells  of  the  lungs  and 
the  blood  in  the  pulmonic  capillaries,  the 
latter  receiving  oxy^n  and  giving  up  part  of 
the  free  carbonic  acid  held  b^  it  in  solution. 
These  gases,  from  their  solubility,  readily  per- 
meate the  thin  moist  membranes  interposed 
between  the  blood  and  the  atmospheric  air 
contained  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  Valentin  and  Brunner 
have  concluded  from  their  experiments  that 
this  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of 
gases  established  by  Graham  ;  but  besides 
the  objections  that  may  be  urged  acainst  this 
view,  drawn  from  the  considerable  diversity  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  these  gases  inter- 
changed during  respiration  as  ascertained  by 
different  experimenters,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  two  gases  are  placed  in  respiration 
are  veiy  different  from  those  in  the  experi- 
ments instituted  by  Graham.f  In  respiration 
the  gases  are  separated  by  moist  anim^  mem- 
branes, and  one  of  these,  viz.  the  carbonic 

*  Dr.  J.  Davy  ascertained  (Lond.  Philos.  Trans, 
for  1838,  p.  298)  that  oxygen  gas  shaken  with  ve- 
nous blood  out  of  the  body  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  latter  from  1°  to  2*^  Fahr.  Marchand  (Journal 
fiir  praktische  Chemie,  Band  xxxv.  S.  400)  adduces 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  increase  in  temper- 
ature arose  from  the  mere  absorption  of  the  gas,  and 
not  from  any  chemical  action  between  it  and  the 
blood. 

t  Graham's  first  experiments,  from  which  he  de- 
duced his  law  that  **  tne  diffusive  velocities  of  dif- 
fierent  gases  are  inversely  as  the  s(|uare  root  of  their 
densities,"  were  made  by  interposmg  a  porous  sep- 
tum of  stucco  between  the  gases  experimented  upon 
and  the  external  air.  The  equivalent  diffusion- vo- 
lumes of  oxygen  and  carbomc  acid  calculated  ac- 
cording to  thia  theory,  with  which  the  experimental 
results  closely  agree,  are — air  being  equal  to  1, 
oxygen  09487,  and  carbonic  add  0-8091.  (Trans- 
actions of  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xii. 
L222.  1834.)  In  some  later  experiments  Mr.  Gra- 
m  ascertained  that  this  law  al^  held  when  gases 
pass  through  minute  apertures  in  a  thin  plate  into  a 
vacuum,  wnile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mscharge  of 
the  same  gases  through  tubes  into  a  vacuum  has 
no  uniform  relation  to  the  density  of  the  gases. 
(Philosophical  Transactions  of  London  for  1846, 
p.  373.) 


acid,  is  held  in  solution  in  a  fluid  subjected  to 
an  increased  pressure  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  heart.* 

We  are  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  in  a  condition  to  form  any  thing 
like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  regulate  this  interchange 
between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  of  the  blood,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  it  will  be  affected  in  a  most  important 
manner  by  the  relative  proportion  of  these 
gases  in  the  air  contained  in  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs  and  in  the  blood,  and  bv  the  quan- 
tities of  atmospheric  air  and  blood  trans- 
mitted through  the  re^iratory  apparatus. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  experiments  of 
Vierordt,  that  when  the  air  is  rapidly  renewed 
in  the  lungs,  though  the  p^centage  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  expired  air  is  diminished, 
yet  the  total  amount  of  this  gas  thrown  off 
from  the  lungs  within  a  given  time  is  pro- 
portionally increased ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  respirations  are  diminished 
below  the  natural  standard,  though  the  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  is 
increased,  yet  the  total  quantity  thrown  off 
from  the  luuj^  in  a  given  time  is  propor- 
tionally diminished.  When  the  atmospheric 
air  in  the  lungs  is  rapidly  renewed  by  an  in- 
creased frequency  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ment, the  diffusion  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
higher,  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  deeper, 
parts  of  the  air  tubes  will  proceed  more 
rapidly,  and  the  air  in  the  deeper  parts  or  in 
the  air-cells  will  contain  a  less  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  a  greater  percentage  of 
oxygen,  than  when  the  respirations  are  carried 
on  with  the  usual  frequency  and  force.  This 
diminution  of  the  usual  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  increase  of  oxygen  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  lunes  will  accelerate  the  inter- 
change between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  blo<xl,  provided  the  blood 
holds  its  normal  amount  of  free  gases  in  solu- 
tion, and  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  car- 
bonic acid  will  be  separated  from  the  blood  at 

*  The  passage  of  ^^ases  throngh  moist  membranes 
is  not  simple  diffusion,  as  it  is  influenced  by  the 
solubility  of  these  gases  in  the  fluids  of  the  mem- 
branes. In  the  case  of  respiration  it  will  also  pro- 
bably be  affected  by  the  attractive  force  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood  for  the  gases.  The  relative 
rapidity  of  the  passage  of  different  gases  through 
membranous  septa,  as  observed  in  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Faust  and  of  Mr.  Mitchell  (American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Nov.  1830),  and  by  other 
experimenters,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  difiusion  of  gases,  as  determined  from  experi- 
ments upon  their  difliisive  velocities  through  porous 
septa  into  the  atmospheric  air,  and  through  minute 
apertures  in  a  thin  plate  into  a  vacuum.  When  a 
bladder  filled  with  oxygen  gas  is  introduced  into  a 
vessel  fiiU  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  latter  passes  so 
much  more  rapidly  through  the  coats  of  the  bladder 
than  the  former,  that  the  bladder  becomes  gradually 
distended,  and  at  last  may  burst  In  these  last  expe- 
riments, equally  as  in  those  of  Graham,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  diffusion  of  the  ^ases  occurs, 
are  not  the  same  as  those  in  respiration ;  and  we 
find  the  carbonic  acid  gas  passing  in  greater  quantity 
through  the  organic  membranes  than  the  oxygen,— 
the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  respiration. 
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the  lungs,  and  carried  out  in  the  expired  air. 
If,  then,  we  add  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  to  an  in- 
creased frequency  of  the  respiratory  move- 
nients,  as  occurs  in  exercise,  the  interchange 
between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  free 
carbonic  acid  ot  the  blood  will  be  carried  on 
with  greater  activity.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  air  is  renewed  in  the  liings  less  fre- 
quently than  usual,  as  happens  when  the 
respiratory  movements  are  diminished  in 
number  and  in  extent,  the  air  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  lungs  will  contain  less  oxygen 
and  more  carbonic  acid  than  usual,  and  the 
interchange  between  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air  and  the  free  car^nic  acid  of  the 
blood  will  proceed  more  slowly.  When  the 
respirations  are  reduced  to  about  one  half  of 
their  normal  frequency,  as  occurs  in  the  course 
of  some  diseases,  and  after  division  of  the 
vagi  nerves,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  gradually 
accumulates  in  the  blood,  less  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  individual  generally  sooner  or 
later  dies  of  asphyxia.  When  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air-cells  reaches  a 
certain  amount,  the  evolution  of  this  gas  from 
the  blood  will  cease ;  and  when  this  is  carried 
still  farther,  there  will  be  an  absorption  of  a 
part  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  blood. 

The  interchange  between  the  nitrogen  and 
the  other  gases  at  the  lungs  is  very  small  in 
the  normal  condition  of  the  respiration,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
regulated  by  circumstances  similar  to  those 
which  determine  the  interchange  of  the  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid.  The  nitrogen  is  much 
less  soluble  in  the  blood  than  the  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  we  presume  that  its  power 
of  permeating  moist  animal  membranes  is 
mucn  inferior  to  these  gases,  and  that  the 
smaller  quantity  of  it  held  in  solution  in  the 
jpmi^^^llJ^jod  may  be  in  this  manner  explained.  We 
have  Irfr^idy  pointed  out  that,  m  the  experi- 
ments made  to  determine  whether  nitrogen  is 
absorbed  or  exhaled  at  the  lungs,  opposite 
results  have  been  obtained,  but  that  the  evi- 
dence preponderates  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  a  small  quantity  of  this  gas  is  evolved 
from  the  blood  during  respiration.  By  an 
alteration  of  the  usual  relation  between  the 
<]uantities  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  air  and 
in  a  free  state  in  the  blood,  the  evolution  of 
nitrogen  from  the  blood  may  be  increased  or 
suspended,  or  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the  blood 
instead  of  being  evolved  by  it.  In  a  previous 
part  of  this  article  we  have  referred  to  ex- 
periments which  prove  that  when  animals 
breathe  oxygen  or  hydrogen  gases,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  azote  is  evolved  in  greater 
quantity  than  usual  from  the  blood  in  the 
lungs;  and  that  when  they  breathe  azote 
alone,  part  of  this  gas  is  absorbed  at  the 
lungs. 

The  exact  condition  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  absorbed  at  the  lungs  exists  in 
the  bloixl,  notwithstanding  the  light  thrown 
upon  this  point  by  recent  researches,  is  still 
not  free  from  considerable  difficulties.  Pre- 
vious to  the  experiments  of  Magnus  upon  the 


gases  of  the  blood,  already  referred  to,  the 
opinion  of  Le  Grange  and  Hassenfratz,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  gas  absorbed  at 
the  lungs  is  dissolved  in  the  blood  and  carried 
along  with  it  in  that  condition  to  the  systemic 
capillaries,  was  considered  untenable  by  many 
celebrated  physiologists,  the  more  especially 
as  the  attempts  to  detect  free  oxygen  in  the 
arterial  blood  had  failed  in  all  the  more 
trust-worthy  experiments.  Different  opinions 
as  to  the  kind  of  chemical  combination 
formed  by  the  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood 
have  been  entertained  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  portion  of  this  gas  that  disappears 
from  the  inpired  air  does  not  unite  with  car- 
bon in  the  lungs  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and 
that  little  or  none  of  it  is  simply  dissolved 
in  the  arterial  blood.  In  the  greater  number 
of  these  hypotheses,  however,  the  oxygen  is 
supposed  to  unite  itself  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  the  red  corpuscles,  and  especially  to  the 
iron  contained  in  these:  alia  as  the  exact 
state  in  which  the  metal  exists  in  the  red 
corpuscles  is  still  undetermined,  this  has  given 
rise  to  very  difierent  notions  regarding  the 
changes  effected  upon  it  by  the  oxygen. 
According  to  other  views,  the  oxygen  in 
whole  or  in  part  is  united  chemically  to  some 
of  the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  arterial 
blood,  and  from  these  it  is  again  senarated  in 
passing  through  the  systemic  capillaries,  and 
unites  with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid.* 

♦  We  shall  here  very  shortly  notice  a  few  of  the 
more  recent  theories  of  respiration,  which  proceed  on 
the  supposidoQ  that  the  oxvgen  abstracted  firom  the  * 
inspired  air  is  combined,  m  whole  or  in  part,  with 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  arterial  blood.  Gme- 
lin,  Tiedemami,  and  Biitscherlich  (Zeitschrift  fiir 
Physiologie,  Band  v.)  supposed  that  the  oxygen 
absorbed  at  the  lungs  partly  tmites  with  carbon 
and  hydrogen  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water 
which  are  there  exhaled,  and  partly  with  organic 
substances  in  the  blood  to  form  acetic  and  lactic 
adds :  Uiat  these  adds  decompose  some  of  the  car- 
bonates of  soda  brought  to  the  lungs  in  the  venous 
blood,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  thus  set  free  is 
also  exhaled.  The  arterial  blood  in  its  course  through 
tiie  tissues,  more  especially  those  of  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  loses  part  of  its  acetic  and  lactic  acids ;  and 
the  soda  with  which  they  were  combined,  being  set 
free,  unites  with  the  carbonic  add  formed  during 
the  process  of  nutrition,  and  these  carbonates  are 
again  decomposed  in  the  lun^s  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. Dumas  TStatique  Chimique  des  Etres  Or- 
ganist pp.  48,  44,  8me  ^t.)  believes  that  the 
absorbed  oxyeen  combines  with  certain  matters  of 
the  blood  and  forms  lactic  add,  the  lactic  add  com- 
bines with  soda  to  form  lactate  of  soda,  and  this 
latter  salt,  by  a  real  combustion,  is  converted  into 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  decomposed  in  its  turn 
in  the  lungs  by  a  fresh  portion  of  lactic  add.  Liebig 
(Organic  Chemistry  of  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
edited  by  Gregory,  p.  265.  1841)  supposes  that  car- 
bonate of  protoxide  of  iron  exists  m  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  venous  blood,  and  that  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs,  a  large  portion  of  the  absorbed 
oxygen  unites  with  it,  forms  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  sets  the  carbonic  add 'free.  Mulder  (The 
Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology, 
translated  by  Fromberg,  Part  II.  p.  337)  affirms  that 
an  alternate  change  into  carbonate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  and  peroxide  of  iron  in  respiration  is  impos- 
sible, and  maintains  that  (he  absoroed  oxygen  com- 
bines with  the  proteine  compounds  of  the  blood  and 
forms  oxy-proteine,  which  being  conveyed  by  the 
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The  presence  of  a  lai^er  quantitv  of  free 
oxygen  gas  in  the  arterial  blood  than  what 
is  sufficient  to  form  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
evolved  at  the  lungs,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  rather  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  vo- 
lume of  the  blood  in  the  experiments  of 
Magnus,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  absorbed 
oxygen  is  not  chemically  combined  in  the 
arterial  blood,  and  is  simply  held  in  solution 
by  it.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  prepared 
to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Magnus,  that  the 
whole  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  is  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  arterial  blood,  and  that  an  inter- 
change between  part  of  the  free  carbonic  acid 
of  the  venous  blood,  and  part  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  embraces  the  entire 
changes  in  the  blood  as  it  passes  from  the 
venous  to  the  arterial  condition :  for,  if  the 
opinion  be  correct  that  the  elaboration  of  the 
materials  of  the  chyle  into  blood  is  completed 
in  the  lungs,  and  that  certain  marked  differ- 
ences in  the  fibrin  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood, 
noticed  above,  really  exist,  something  more 
than  this  is  probably  necessary.  Though  the 
experiments  of  Marchand  appear  to  prove 
that  the  absorbed  oxygen  does  not  enter  into 
any  chemical  combination  with  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the  lungs, 
by  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  ;  yet, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  absorbed  gas  is 
held  in  solution  in  the  arterial  blood,  a  small 
portion  of  it  may  enter  into  chemical  combi- 
nation in  a  manner  hitherto  not  definitely 
ascertained* 

It  is  almost  universally  believed  that  the 
free  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  blood  is  formed 
b^  the  combination  of  the  absorbed  oxygen 
with  carbon  in  the  blood,  chiefly  if  not  en- 
arterial  blood  to  the  capillaries  is  decomposed  durinflr 
the  nutritive  processes,  and  carbonic  acid  is  form^ 
and  held  in  solution  in  the  blood. 

[Dr.  G.  O.  Rees  has  lately  put  forward  the  following 
ingenious  theory  of  respiration.  He  finds  by  analysis 
that  the  corpuscles  or  venous  blood  contain  fatty 
matter  in  combination  with  phosphorus,  which  does 
not  exist  in  arterial  blood,  or,  at  most,  is  found  in  it 
only  in  very^small  quantity.  In  respiration  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  inspired  air  unites  with  this  phosphorus 
and  fattv  matter,  and  a  combustion  of  it  takes  place, 
of  which  the  products  are  water  and  carbonic  add, 
from  the  union  of  the  oxygen  with  the  elements  of 
the  fatty  matter,  and  phosphoric  acid,  from  the  union 
of  the  oxyged  with  uie  phosphorus.  The  carbonic 
acid  and  water  are  exhaled,  and  appear  in  the 
expired  air ;  the  phosphoric  acid  attracts  the  soda 
of  the  liquor  sanguims  from  its  combination  with 
albumen  and  lacdc  add,  and  thus  forms  a  tribasic 
phosphate  of  soda,  a  salt  which  possesses  in  a  marked 
degree  the  propertv  of  giving  a  bright  colour  to 
hiematosine.  See  I>r.  Rees'  paper  in  the  Lond.  Edin. 
and  Dubl  Phil.  Mag.  for  July,  1848.— Ed.] 

*  Marchand  (Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie,  Band 
XXXV.  S.  885.  1845)  in  his  experiments  found  that 
oxygen  ^as  does  not  unite  with  fibrin  to  form  car- 
bonic add  until  it  has  been  exposed  to  its  action  for 
some  days,  in  fact  not  until  it  u  passing  into  a  state 
of  putrefaction ;  and  that,  on  subjecting  to  a  conti- 
nuous current  of  oxvgen  gas,  the  red  corpuscles,  and 
beaten  venous  blood,  after  all  the  free  carbonic  add 
held  in  solution  had  been  caref\illv  separated  by  the 
air-pump  and  agitation  with  hy(urogen,  no  carbonic 
add  gas  was  evolved.    These  experiments  invalidate 


tirely  in  the  course  of  its  circulation  through 
the  systemic  capillaries  ;  but  this  opinion, 
however  plausible  it  may  appear,  and  though 
it  apparently  accounts  for  the  evolution  of 
animal  caloric  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  does 
not  rest  upon  any  direct  evidence.  There 
are  no  facts  that  militate  against  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  combination,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  affords  the  readiest  and  most 
complete  interpretation  of  the  phenomena 
referred  to  it,  but  still  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  carbonic  acid  may  be  formed  during  the 
process  of  nutrition  differently  from  what  is 
generally  supposed. 

Cause  of  the  change  of  colour  m  the  blood,  — 
The  manner  in  which  the  changes  of  colour 
in  the  blood  is  efiTected  as  it  passes  through 
the  pulmonic  and  systemic  capillary  vessels, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  the  haematosine  or  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  is  enclosed  within  the  enveloping 
membrane  of  the  red  corpuscles  ;  that  this 
hsematosine,  thoup^h  it  may  be  combined  with 
iron,  does  not  derive  its  colour  from  the  pre- 
sence o{  this  metal ;  and  that  all  attempts  to 
explain  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs  by  the  formation  of  certain 
oxides  and  salts  of  iron  must  be  abandoned. 
It  is  well  known  that  various  sui)stance8, 
besides  oxygen  gas,  can  impart  a  bright  red 
colour  to  venous  blood  when  mixed  with  it, 
and  without  being  attended  with  any  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  best  Known 
of  these  are  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  potass,  phosphate  of  soda,  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  carbonate  of  potass,  and  sugar. 

The  opinion  of  Stevens  *,  that  the  change 
from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  hue  in  the 
blood  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  actions  of  the 
salts  dissolved  in  the  blood  upon  the  hsemato- 
sine, ader  the  removal  of  the  free  carbonic 
acid  of  the  venous  blood  through  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
researches.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
removal  of  carbonic  acid  from  venous  blood, 
by  means  of  the  air-pump  f,  or  by  agitation 


the  inferences  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
oxygen  absorbed  at  the  lungs  pamy  enters  into 
combination  with  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs  and  forms  or  liberates  cari)onic  acid  gas,  drawn 
firom  the  experiments  of  Scherer  (Annalen  der  Che- 
mie tmd  Pharmade,  Band  xL  1841)  upon  the  action 
of  oxygen  gas  upon  fibrin,  and  those  of  Berzelius 
(Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  Band  iv.  S.  94.  1831),  and 
Maack  (De  Ratione  qute  Colorem  Sanguinis  inter, 
&c,  p.  85.  Kilis  1834;  upon  the  greater  absorbing 
power  for  oxygen  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  over  the  serum.  Mulder  (HoUftndische  Beit- 
rttge,&c.  Band  i.  heft  i.  B.  20.  1846)  adduces  various 
arguments  to  show  that  the  experiments  of  Magnus, 
and  they  apply  equally  to  those  of  Marchand,  by  no 
means  prove  that  a  part  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  at 
the  lungs  does  not  enter  into  chemical  combination 
with  the  constituents  of  the  blood  before  it  reaches 
the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation. 

•  London  Philos.  Transact.  voL  xlvi  p.  345. 
1836. 

t  Dr.  J.  Davy  and  others. 
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with  hydrogen  gas  *  and  the  addition  of  a 
saline  solution,  of  the  same  strength  as  that 
existing  in  the  blood  f,  will  not  impart  to  it 
the  arterial  hue,  if  oxygen  gas  be  not  at  the 
same  time  present.  The  oxygen  gas,  there- 
fore, acts  directly,  and  not  mdirectly  by  re- 
moving the  carbonic  acid,  in  changing  the 
colour  of  the  blood ;  but  as  a  small  quantity 
only  of  this  gas  is  sufficient,  when  the  salts 
are  present  in  their  usual  quantity,  to  produce 
this  effect:):,  the  action  of  the  oxygen,  in 
changin|;  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  respira- 
tion, will  be  aided  by  the  presence  of  the 
salts. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
the  reddening  of  the  blood  by  the  absorbed 
oxygen  be  entirely  a  physical  action,  or 
whether  it  be  partly  physical  and  partly  che- 
mical, seeing  tnat  several  accurate  observers, 
who  have  recently  investigated  this  point, 
have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions. 

The  opinion,  first  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Wells  $,  tnat  the  change  from  the  venous  to 
the  arterial  hue  arises  from  an  increased  re- 
flection of  light  in  the  red  particles,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  absorbed  oxygen,  and 
without  any  chemical  change  upon  the  hsma- 
tosine,  has  of  late  obtained  several  supporters. 
Those  who  have  adopted  this  view  do  not, 
however,  agree  in  their  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  increased  reflection  of 
light  is  effected;  some  maintaining  that  it 
arises  from  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  that  this  chance  consists 
in  the  biconvex  corpuscles  of  the  venous 
blood,  becoming  biconcave  in  the  arterial 
blood  II ;  while  others  believe  that  the  action 
of  the  oxygen  on  the  blood  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  nitrous  oxide  on  the  solutions  of 


*  BischoflT,  Dr.  Maitland,  Nasse,  and  Marchand. 

t  Gregory  and  Irving  (vide  London  Medical  Ga- 
zette, vol  xiii  p.  814.  1834).  Nasse  (Wagner's 
Handwttrterbuchy&c,  Band  i.  S.  182)  affirms  that  even 
concentrated  solutions  of  muriate  of  soda,  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and  carbonate  of  potass,  cannot  impart  the 
true  arterial  hue  to  venous  blood,  without  tne  pre- 
sence of  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen ;  and  that 
when  Stevens  saw  the  blood  redden  under  the  air- 
pump,  there  must  have  been  sufficient  oxygen  still 
present  in  the  rarefied  air  to  act  on  it  with  the  aid  of 
the  salts. 

X  Nasse  (opus  cit  p.  182).  He  also  infers  from 
his  experiments  that  oxygen  can  redden  the  blood 
without  the  presence  of  siuts  (p.  187). 

§  London  Philos.  Transact,  for  1797,  p.  416. 

H  Scherer,  Renter,  and  Gulliver.  Mulder  (The 
Chemistry  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology, 

S.  841,  842.)  also  contends  that  the  arterial  hue 
epends  upon  the  red  particles  assuming  the  bicon- 
cave form  and  reflecting  more  light,  but  he  gives  a 
veiT  difierent  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  change 
in  the  form  of  the  red  particles  from  the  other  support- 
ers of  this  view.  According  to  Mulder,  part  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed  unites  with  some  of  the  proteine 
compounds  in  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  forms  oxy- 
proteine,  and  this  ftunishes  a  thin  envelope  to  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  by  its  contraction  causes  them  to 
assume  the  biconcave  form.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  direct  observation  nor  by  experi- 
ment. Marchand  (Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie, 
Band  xxxviii.  §  276,  277)  and  Dumas  (Comptes 
Bendus  for  1846,  torn.  xxiL  p.  900)  after  separa- 


the  salts  of  iron,  changing  their  colour  with- 
out entering  into  chemical  union  with  them.* 
We  may,  in  the  meantime,  conclude  that 
the  change  in  the  blood  from  the  venous  to 
the  arterial  hue  in  the  lungs,  is  a  physical  and 
not  a  chemical  action ;  and  that  though  there 
is  pretty  strong  evidence  in  &vour  of  the 
opinion  that  this  physical  change  consists  in 
an  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
yet  it  is  not  free  from  doubt. 

The  various  systematic  works  on  Physiology  are 
not  included  in  the  following  Bibliography  of  Re- 
spiration. 

B1BUOGRA.PHT. — Mayowt  Tractus  Duo,  quorum 
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ting  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  other  constituents  of 
the  blood,  and  washing  them  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  found  that  they  still  changed  from  the 
venous  to  the  arterial  colour  on  the  addition  of  oxy- 
gen. Dumas  concludes,  that  neither  the  presence  of 
albumen  nor  fibrin  is  necessary  to  enable  oxygen  to 
redden  venous  blood ;  and  Marchand,  after  a  carefid 
experimental  investigation,  affirms  that  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  chan^  of  colour  in  the  blood  are  frt>m 
a  chemical  action,  is  attended  with  insuperable  diffi- 
culties (opus  cit  Band  xxxviii  S.  278). 
*  Magnus  and  Marchand. 
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(John  Reid,) 


RODENTIA  (G/*r«,  Linn.)  (Fr.  Rongeurt), 
—  An  important  order  of  mammiferousV erte- 
brata,  distinguishable  by  the  remarkable  struc- 
ture of  their  incisor  teeth,  which  are  adapted  to 
perform  the  office  of  chisels  by  cutting  and 
gnawing  away  the  hard  vegetable  substances, 
which  form  their  principal  food.  The  animals 
of  this  order,  indeed,  appear  to  be  specially  ap- 
pointed to  devour  the  nardest  substances,  ge- 
nerally living  upon  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees, 
as  well  as  upon  nuts  and  other  shelled  fruits. 
The  incisor  teeth,  which  characterize  the  ani- 
mals of  this  order,  are  situated  in  both  jaws,  and 
are  separated  from  the  molar  by  a  considerable 
space,  so  that  they  are  ill-adapted  to  seize 
living  prey,  or  to  devour  flesh,  notwithstanding 
that  certain  genera  of  rodents  exhibit  decidedly 
carnivorous  propensities.  These  incisors,  also 
called  dentes  Mcalprarn,  are  only  provided 
with  enamel  upon  their  anterior  surface, 
so  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tooth 
being  worn  away  more  rapidly  than  the  an- 
terior, these  teeth  always  present  a  chisel-like 
edge.  The  lower  jaw*  is  articulated  to  the 
cranium  by  a  longitudinal  condyle,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  has  no  horizonal  motion  ex- 
cept from  before,  backward,  and  vice  vena  ; 
a    movement  adapted   to   effect  the  act  of 


gnawing.  The  molar  teeth  have  their  crowns 
flattened  and  traversed  by  plates  of  enamel, 
arranged  transversely,  the  better  to  antagonise 
the  backward  and  forward  movement  of  the 
jaws. 

rtg.  247. 


Ptcromyt  vofitana. 


Those  genera  in  which  these  layers  of 
enamel  are  simple  plates,  and  whid^  have  the 
crowns  of  their  molar  teeth  very  flaf,  are 
more  particularly  frugivorous  ;  those  in  which 
the  eminences  of  these  teeth  are  divided  into 
blunt  tubercles,  are  omnivorous ;  whilst  a  small 
number  of  genera,  which  possess  pointed  mo^ 
lars,  will  attack  other  animals,  and  in  some  of 
their  habits  approximate  the  Carnivora, 

This  order  comprises  the  following 
genera :  — 

Sciunis  (Squirrel).  Pteromys  (Flying 
Squirrel)  (y%.  247.).  Cheiromys  (Aye-Aye). 
Arctomys  (Marmot).  Myoxus  (Dormouse). 
Echimys.  Hydromys.  Capromys.  Mus(Rat). 
Oerbilfus.  Meriones.  Cricetus  (Hamster). 
Arvicola  (Vole),  Fiber  (Musk  Rat).  Geo- 
rychus  (Lemming).  Otomys.  Dipus  (Jer- 
boa) (Jig.  248.).  Poephagomys.  Helamys. 
Spalax  (Bat  Mole)  (^.  249.)  Bathiergus 
(Cape  Mole)  (^.  250.).  Geomys.  Diplo- 
stoma.  Castor  ( Beaver).  Myopotamus(Coui). 
Hystrix  (Porcupine).  Lepus  (Hare).  Lago- 
mvs  (Rat  Hare;.  Hydrochosrus  (Capybara). 
Rnyzomys.  Cavia  (Guinea  F*ig).  Dasyprocta 
(Agouti).     Ccelogenys  (Paca).     Chinchilla. 
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Dipui  hertipes. 


Bonet  of  the  cranium. — The  booes  of  the    mina  are  united  into  one,  in  front  of  which 
cranium  in  the  Rodentia  present  several  pecu-    the  sphenoid  forms  a  single  vertical  lamella, 


Fig.  249. 


Fig.  251. 


Spaiax  t^/phlus. 


Skull  of  the  Hare. 


liarities  in  their  arrangement,  which  it  will  be    an  evident  approximation  to  what  is  found  in 
necessary  to  notice.  birds. 

F^.  250. 


-^'!'\^      t. 


BaUiiergus  marittmus. 

In  the  hare*,  the  anterior  sphenoid  is  very        The  os  frontis  presents  a  strong  supra- 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  two  optic  fora-    orbital  crest,  which  is  deeply  notched  both 
*  Cavier,  Anatomie  compar^  last  edition.  before  and  behind.     It  advances  on  each  side 
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by  a  lon^  process,  between  the  ascending  point 
of  the  inter-maxillary  bone  and  that  portion 
of  the  maxillary  which  forms  the  check  :  the 
parietals  remain  for  some  time  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  inter-parietal ;  which 
latter,  in  the  rabint,  is  small,  and  resembles 
an  ellipse  placed  transversely  :  in  the  hare 
this  last  bone  can  only  be  detected  in  very 
young  specimens,  when  it  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  two  small  pieces,  which  are  separated 
by  a  prominent  angle  of  the  occipital.  The 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  occu- 
pies a  large  triangular  space  in  the  occipital 
region  of  the  skull.  The  mastoid  process  is 
entirely  formed  by  the  occipital  bone ;  but  the 
ospetrosum  furnishes  a  parallel  process,  which 
embraces  the  temporal  externally,  and  at  an 
early  period  it  becomes  united  therewith. 
The  tympanic  portion  of  the  temporal  is  con- 
siderably arched,  but  is  far  from  reaching  the 
pterygoid  processes.  The  temporal  alse  of 
the  posterior  sphenoid  do  not  mount  up  very 
high,  and  do  not  reach  the  frontal,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  the  anterior  sphenoid 
and  by  the  temporal,  still  less  do  they  ap- 
proximate the  parietal  bones,  which  do  not 
descend  so  low  as  the  temporal. 

In  the  marmot,  the  frontal  and  the  parietal 
bones  are  at  a  very  early  age  consolidated 
into  a  single  piece,  and  an  inter-parietal  bone 
is  not  discoverable  even  in  very  young  mar- 
mots. The  frontal  bones,  which  are  extensively 
penetrated  by  the  two  ossa  nasi,  penetrate 
deeply  between  the  parietals,  which  latter  are 
narrow,  and  the  sutures  which  connect  them 
to  the  temporal  remarkably  straight  and  pa- 
rallel. The  occipital  suture  is  situated  a  little 
in  front  of  the  occipital  crest,  with  which  it 
runs  nearly  parallel. 

One-third  of  each  side  of  this  crest  is  formed 
by  the  petrous  bone,  which  infringes  slightly 
upon  the  occipital  surface  of  the  cranium. 
External  to  the  tympanum,  and  a  little  behind 
it,  there  is  a  mastoid  process  ;  behind  which  is 
another  (the  paramastoid),  formed  by  the  oc- 
cipital bone.  The  tympanic  bones  are  round 
and  much  inflated  ;  they  are  consolidated  at 
an  early  age  with  the  petrous  bones.  In  the 
temple  the  posterior  sphenoid  mounts  consi- 
derably upwards,  but  nevertheless  only  joins 
the  temporal  and  the  frontal,  the  parietal  not 
descending  sufficiently  low.  The  orbital  ala 
of  the  sphenoid  enters  but  little  into  the  com- 
position of  the  orbit. 

In  the  squirrel  the  separation  between  the 
parietals  and  the  frontal  bones  is  like  wise  obliter- 
ated at  a  very  early  period.  The  inter-parietal 
also  becomes  soon  confounded  with  the  parietal ; 
but  in  verv  young  subjects  its  presence  is  well- 
marked  ;  It  IS  of  semi-circular  form.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  special  point  of  ossification  in 
the  centre  of  the  cross,  formed  by  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones.  The  glenoid  cavity  is 
more  deeply  excavated  than  in  the  marmot. 

In  the  beaver,  the  frontals  are  consolidated 
together  at  a  very  early  age ;  the  parietals 
also  unite  to  each  other  and  to  the  frontals, 
even  before  the  inter-par«etal  has  become 
blended   with  them.      The  inter-parietal  is 


trianfl;ular,  and  in  very  ^oung  subjects  is 
double.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  broader  than 
it  is  long ;  its  external  border  only  is  formed 
by  the  jugal  bone ;  its  posterior  margin  is  al- 
together free.  The  tympanum  is  altogether 
formed  by  the  tympanic  bone.  Between  the 
two  tympana  the  basilar  region  of  the 
cranium  is  hollowed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  partly  membranous,  even  in  very  old 
animals. 

There  are  two  mastoid  tub^cles  placed 
near  to  each  other ;  one  formed  by  the  petrous 
bone,  the  other  by  the  occipital.  The  petrous 
bone  becomes  united  at  an  early  period  to 
the  tympanic  bone,  a  pointed  apophysis  of 
the  temporal  insinuating  itself  between  them, 
behind  the  external  auditory  foramen. 

The  posterior  sphenoid  joins  to  the  frontal 
in  the  temporal  region  ;  the  anterior  sphenoid 
then  mounts  up  very  high  ;  and  in  adult  spe- 
cimens, when  the  molar  teeth  have  come 
down,  and  the  maxillary  bones  are  no  longer 
distended,  there  is  inferiorly  a  compressed 
portion,  by  which  the  sphenoid  joins  the 
maxillary  and  the  palatine  bones,  and  which 
forms  a  partition  pierced  with  several  holes 
between  the  bottom  of  the  two  orbits. 

In  the  Cape  mole  (Bathier^)  the  sutures 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  are  disposed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  beaver,  only 
in  the  larger  species  the  temporals  are  broader 
anteriorly,  and  encroach  upon  the  frontal 
in  front  of  the  parietal.  Tne  inter-parietal 
is  of  an  oval  shape.  The  temporal  presents, 
posterior  to  its  arch,  a  large  fissure,  which  is 
not  closed  by  the  os  petrosum :  the  latter 
bone,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  fills  up  a 
deep  notch,  which  exists  on  the  external 
border  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  paramastpid 
apophysis  is  dilated  into  a  prominent  plate. 

Fig.  252. 


8htB  of  the  Bathiergus  maritimus. 

The  anterior  sphenoid,  which  enters  but 
little  into  the  composition  of  the  orbit,  forms 
beneath  it  a  simple  lamella,  but  which  is  not 
perforated.  The  posterior  sphenoid  does  not 
ascend  into  the  temporal,  but  a  considerable 
prolongation  of  the  frontal  bone  comes  down 
to  unite  with  it,  about  the  level  of  the  edge 
of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  it  also  furnished  a 
process  to  be  articulated  both  with  the  pala^ 
tine  and  the  maxillary  bones. 

In  the  ondatra  and  the  water  volet  the 
parietal  bones  are,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the 
shape  of  a  disk  between  the  temporals.  The 
temporal,  moreover,  furnishes  a  prominent 
projection,  that  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
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post-orbital  apophysis  of  the  frontal,  which 
latter  does  not  exist.     The  frontal  bones, 

i^.  253. 


Skua  of  the  Ondatra. 

which  are  consolidated  together  long  before 
the  parietal,  are  much  reduced  in  size,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extension  of  the  temporals, 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  inter-orbital  space. 

The  inter-parietal  remains  for  a  long  time 
distinct,  it  is  very  large,  and  is  situated  be- 
tween the  two  parietaL,  the  two  temporals, 
and  the  sphenoid. 

The  posterior  sphenoid  mounts  much 
higher  into  the  temporal  region  than  in  the 
genus  Bathiergus,  and  joins  both  the  tem- 
poral and  the  frontal.  The  parietal  does  not 
reach  within  a  considerable  distance  of  it. 
The  tj'mpanum  is  prominent,  and  reuts 
posteriorly  upon  a  well-marked  paramas- 
toid  process.  The  suture  between  the 
tympanic  and  the  petrous  bone  exists  till  a 
late  period.  The  occipital  portion  of  the 
petrous  bone  forms  no  tubercle,  but  pene- 
trates deeply  into  the  occipital. 

In  the  rats,  properly  so  called,  the  frontals 
which  remain  separate  for  a  long  period,  are 
distinguished  from  the  parietal  bv  the  inter- 
vention of  a  straight  transverse  hue.  Their 
inter- parietal  is  rectangular  and  placed  trans- 
versely, but  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the 
temporal  bones.  The  posterior  sphenoid 
does  not  mount  into  the  temporal  region  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  anterior;  it  there  joins 
the  frontal,  but  remains  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable space  from  the  parietal. 

In  the  gerbiUet  the  fronto-parietal  suture 
^  forms  the  arc  of  a  circle.  The  inter-parietal 
is  broad  transversely  ;  its  suture  with  the 
parietals  is  nearly  straight,  and  it  is  embraced 
posteriorly  and  laterally  by  the  occipital.  The 
temporal,  upon  the  sides  of  the  cranium,  is 
comparatively  small  in  front ;  it  touches  the 
frontal  at  the  extremity  of  the  frontop-arietal 
suture;  posteriorly  it  continues  the  suture, 
which,  descending  from  the  inter-parietal  angle, 
separates  the  parietal  from  the  occipital :  the 
latter  bone  is  deeply  notched  to  receive  the  os 
petrosum,  which  it  separates  from  the  inter- 
parietal by  a  Quadrilateral  process.  The  ar- 
rangement of  tne  bones  in  tne  orbit  resembles 
that  of  the  genus  Mus,  The  tympana  are 
extremely  vesicular  and  prominent ;  thev 
bound  posteriorly  the  glenoid  cavity,  which 
resembles  a  deep  furrow.  There  are  small 
paramastoid  apophyses  closely  applied  to 
them. 


In  the  hamtter  (Cricetu*)  the  inter-parieta 
is  a  small  tri  angular  bone ;  the  temporal  is 
extended  at  the  expense  of  the  parietal,  and 
stretches  as  far  back  as  the  occipital.  The 
orbital  and  temporal  alae  of  the  sphenoid  are 
arranged  in  the  orbit  as  in  the  rats.  There  is 
no  paramastoid  process  behind  the  condyles 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to 
the  dormice^  but  their  inter-parietal  bone  is 
elongated  transversely,  so  as  to  touch  both  the 
occipital,  the  parietaJ,  and  the  temporal ;  the 
posterior  sphenoid,  moreover,  only  touches 
the  maxillary  by  its  apex.  A  little  process, 
derived  firom  the  palatine,  separates  them 
below.  These  animals  have  the  zygomatic  arch 
situated  lower  down  and  broader  than  the 
hamsters.  Their  tympana  are  much  larger, 
well  rounded,  and  in  contact  with  the  inter- 
nal pterygoid  processes. 

Fig,  2^. 


Skull  of  the  Spalax  typhlue. 

In  the  rat  moles  (Spalax)  the  occipita 
bone  is  flanked  by  the  ossa  petrosa  and  the 
temporals,  to  form  the  occipital  surface  of 
the  cranium  ;  but  the  occipital  suture  is  as 
usual  situated  in  front  of  the  occipital  crest — 
a  circumstance  which  encroaches  much  upon 
the  parietal  bones.  This  disposition  is  in 
relation  with  the  strength  of  the  muscles  that 
support  the  head.  The  parietal  encroach 
upon  the  frontal  by  a  pointed  process.  The 
temporal  ridges  unite  together  to  form  a  single 
sagittal  crest,  and  the  zygomatic  arches  are 
very  prominent,  externally  corresponding  to 
the  great  size  of  the  temporal  muscles.  There 
is  no  inter-parietal  bone.  The  tympana  are  but 
slightly  arched. 

In  the  rkyzomt/t  of  Sumatra,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  frontal  which  extends  by  a 
pointed  process  between  the  parietal ;  and, 
moreover,  the  temporal  bones  mount  upwards 
very  high  upon  the  cranium,  so  as  to  join  the 
frontal;  there  is  no  inter-parietal  bone  visible. 
The  OS  petrosum  is  visible  upon  the  occipital 
aspect  of  the  cranium.  A.  process  derived 
from  the  temporal,  which  contributes  to  form 
the  occipital  ridge,  is  interposed  between  the 
OS  petrosum  and  the  external  auditory  tube. 
The  tympanum  is  lofty  and  well-rounded,  and 
separatea  from  the  petrous  bone  behind  by  a 
process  of  the  occipital,  which  terminates  in  a 
paramastoid  tubercle. 

In  the  jerboas  {JJipui,  GmeL),  the  lines  of 
separation  between  the  frontal  and  parietal 
B  B  2 
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bones  fonn  a  perfect  cross;  the  inter-parietal 
bone  is  large  and  of  a  rhomboidal  shape. 

In  the  alactaga  {Mutjactdut,  Lin.),  a  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus,  the  inter-parietal  b 

Fig.  255. 


Skull  of  the  D^nu  hermpes, 

separated  from  the  temporal  by  a  broad  pro- 
cess divided  from  the  occipital,  which  runs 
to  ioin  the  parietal,  as  in  the  gerbilles  (Ger- 
hiUtu,  Desmar,  Merioneth  Dig).  The  os  petro- 
sum  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the 
occipital  region;  but  in  the  jerboa  (i>i^i»)  the 
great  development  of  the  ear  renders  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  structure  of  this  portion 
of  the  skull  indispensable.  All  the  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  is  reduced  to  a  thin 
osseous  band,  which  is  closely  connected  with 
the  dilated  tympanum  and  with  the  os  petro- 
sum,  surrounding  entirely  the  auditory  canal. 
Another  narrow  band  is  derived  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  occipital  bone,  which  runs  to  be- 
come united  at  a  right  angle  with  the  above 
process  derived  from  the  temporal,  so  that  a 
small  triangular  space  is  formed  between  the 
parietal,  the  occipital,  and  the  temporal,  in 
which  is  visible,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  skull, 
that  great  vesicular  mass,  wnich  occupies  a 
part  of  its  base  and  its  posterior  aspect.  The 
panimastoid  apophysis  is  a  little  tubercle 
which  leans  agamst  the  tympanum,  and  bounds 
posteriorly  the  articulating  surface  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

In  the  helamyt  (Cape  ierboa,  or  jumping 
hare),  the  structure  of  the  skull  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  ear  is  analogous  to  that  of 
Dipus,  The  petrous  bones  arise  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  cranium,  and  there  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  space  between  the  tem- 
poral and  the  inter-parietal  bones,  so  that 
the  temporals  only  give  off  a  narrow  band 
posteriorly,  which  does  not  reach  the  occipital 
bone,  and  does  not  surround  the  auditory 
passage,  as  in  the  jerboa.  From  the  absence 
of  any  slip  derived  from  the  occipital  bone,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  ospetrosum  is  not  divided 
into  two  parts,  as  it  is  in  the  jerboa.  The 
tympanum  also  is  much  less  developed,  and  in 
its  vicinity  there  is  a  very  distinct  paramastoid 

f>roces8.  The  inter-parietal,  whicn  is  triangu- 
ar,  moreover,  touches  the  parietals,  the  ossa 
petrosa,  and  the  occipital.  The  lines  of  sepa^ 
ration  between  the  frontals  and  the  parietals 
form  a  cross ;  the  former  are  much  lai^r  than 
the  latter.  The  anterior  sphenoid  is  perfo- 
rated at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  The  tem- 
poral al»  do  not  ascend  higher  than  the 
orbital,  and  remain  widely  separated  from  the 
parietal. 

In  the  eckimys  (or  porcupine  rat  of  Az- 
zara),  the  line  which  separates  the  frontal 


from  the  parietal  bones  is  straight.  The  inter- 
parietal is  obliterated  at  an  early  age.  A  very 
distinctive  character  peculiar  to  the  echimys 
is,  that  the  occipital  bone,  as  it  descends  late- 
rally towards  the  ear,  bifurcates  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enclose  the  ascending  portions  of  the 
tympanic  bone  and  of  the  os  petrosum,  form- 
ing by  itself  both  the  mastoid  tubercles  instead 
of^he  posterioF^one  only,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

The  anterior  sphenoid  gives  off  an  orbital 
plate,  which  is  moderately  elongated  ;  but  the 
posterior  is  almost  excluded,  both  from  the 
temporal  region  and  from  the  orbit,  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  temporal  front  of  the  suture 
in  this  part.  It  is  hardly  visible  except  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium.  The  articulating  surface 
for  the  lower  jaw  is  of  a  transverse  form  with- 
out anv  marginal  boundary  behind. 

In  the  capromyt  the  bimrcation  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone  is  equally  distinct,  but  its  two 
processes  join  inferioriy  in  such  a  way,  that 
only  a  small  hole  is  lefl  occupied  by  the  os  pe- 
trosum. The  orbital  vring  of  the  sphenoid  is 
also  less  extensive. 

In  the  porcupines  the  frontal  bones  are 
very  wide  in  front  between  the  lachrymals.  In 
young  animals,  a  large  semi-oval  inter-parietal 
is  met  with  ;  but  this  bone,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
rietals and  the  frontals,  unite  at  a  very  early 
period  into  one  piece  ;  they  also  at  an  early 
age  become  consolidated  with  the  ossa  nasi, 
so  that  these  seven  bones  not  only  form  one 
piece,  but  even  become  united  to  the  tempo- 
rals and  to  the  occipital  long  before  the  bones 
of  the  face  are  anchylosed  with  each  other. 
The  OS  petrosum  is  scarcely  discoverable  at  the 
back  of  the  cranium,  where  it  only  forms  a 
small  tubercle  embraced  by  two  processes  of 
the  occipital,  the  interior  of  which  represents 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
forms,  external  to  the  condyles  of  the  lower 
jaw,  a  broad  paramastoid  apophysis.  The  pos- 
terior sphenoid  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
orbit,  or  rise  above  the  anterior,  which  latter 
is  but  slightly  visible  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
skull. 

In  the  coendou  the  parietal  bones  are  pro- 
longed by  a  pointed  process  between  the 
frontals ;  the  suture  between  them,  and  also 
between  the  inter-parietal  and  occipital,  is  ob- 
literated. The  tympanum  is  much  arched  ;  the 
OS  petrosum  hardly  appears  in  the  occipital 
refi;ion  of  the  skull,  but  is  slightly  visible  a  little 
behind  the  tympanum  above  the  paramastoid 
apophysis,  which  is  of  moderate  size. 

In  the  paca  the  frontal  bones  are  much 
elongated  ;  the  suture  between  them  and  the 
parietals  is  transverse  ;  the  temporal  extends 
backwards  as  far  as  the  occipital  ridge,  and 
descends  behind  the  tympanum  over  tne  base 
of  the  mastoid  process,  the  point  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  occipital  bone.  The  relations  of 
the  sphenoid  orbital  plates  are  as  in  the 
agouti,  but  the  tympana  are  less  prominent. 

In  the  fcetus,  and  in  very  young  subjects, 
there  are  two  parietal  and  two  inter-parietal 
bones  ;  but  these  four  pieces  become  at  an 
early  age  consolidated  into  one. 

In    the    Guinea-pig  (Cavia)  the    parietal 
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bones  and  the  inter-parietal,  which  is  large,  and 
of  a  semi-oval  shape,  are  at  an  early  period 
consolidated  into  one  piece.  The  occipital 
bone  extends  beyond  the  occipital  crest  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  skull,  but  the  sides  are 
fornijed  by  the  temporal.  The  petrous  bone, 
which  is  in  early  age  consolidated  with  the 
ttm^nic,  is  slightly  visible  by  a  narrow  slip  in 
the  occipital  region. 

The  tympana  are  much  arched,  but  the 
pterygoicf  processes  do  not  touch  them,  because 
the  fofwnen  iacerum  anterku,  which  is  very 
large,  separates  them.  The  superior  maxillary 
bone  is  articulated  posteriorly  with  the  pos- 
terior sphenoid  above  the  palatine,  upon  the 
occipital  region  of  the  cranium. 

In  the  couia  (Mjfopotamus,  Commerson)  the 
sutures  between  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones 
form  a  complete  cross.  The  inter-porietal  is 
united  to  the  surrounding  bones  at  an  early 
age,  but  in  young  individuals  it  is  very  large, 
and  divided  into  two  pieces ;  in  the  adult  ani- 
mal the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal 
bone  formed  at  their  extremities  a  sU'ong 
hooked  process,  which  winds  down  beneath 
the  jugal  bone.  The  posterior  sphenoid  does 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  orbit ; 
the  OS  petrosum  is  visible  externally  in  the 
occipital  region  of  the  skull,  situated  between 
the  two  mastoid  processes,  which  are  both 
formed  bv  the  occipital  bone,  but  are  of  very 
unec^ual  fength  ;  the  external  is  pointed,  the 
infenor  and  internal  is  of  much  greater  size, 
running  backwards  and  outwards,  compressed, 
pointed,  and  recurved. 

In  the  agoutif  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones 
remain  separate,  although  the  parietal  and  in- 
ter-parietal are  united  into  one  piece ;  in 
young  subjects  the  inter-parietal  is  of  great 
size,  and  semicircular  in  its  shape.  The  or- 
bital plate  of  the  sphenoid  enters  lai^ely  into 
the  composition  of  the  orbit,  where  it  articu- 
lates by  It  posteriorly  with  the  temporal.  In 
the  preceding  genera  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  posterior  sphenoid  is  joined  to  the  frontal, 
which  is  interposed  between  the  temporal  and 
the  orbital  alae  of  the  sphenoid;  the  tympana 
regularly  arched.  The  os  petrosum  does  not 
appear  externally,  but  in  addition  there  here 
re-appears  a  small  portion  of  the  ethmoid,  in- 
terposed between  the  orbital  ala  of  the  sphe- 
noid, the  frontal  and  the  lachrymal  bones. 

In  the  capybara  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
cranium,  as  well  as  the  occipital  bone  and  the 
inferior  region  of  the  temple,  resemble  what 
is  met  with  in  the  kerodon  of  Patagonia.  The 
paramastoid  apophysis  is  excessively  long,  the 
tympana  are  small.  The  petrous  bone  does 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  occipital  region  of  the 
cranium.  The  parietab  and  mter-parietals  are 
consolidated  into  one  piece  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  separate,  by  a  process  more  acute 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  genera,  the  cra- 
nial portion  of  the  tempond  bone  into  two 
brancnes ;  the  frontals  are  likewise  united 
toeether  in  very  young  animals. 

In  the  viscache  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  is  likewise  deeply  indented  by  a 
point  derived  from  the  parietal.  The  posterior 


branch  of  this  bifurcation,  which  is  narrow  at 
its  commencement,  enlarges  as  it  approaches 
the  occipital  ridge.  The  inter-parietal  and 
the  parietals  are  united  into  one  piece,  the 
frontals  are  distinct,  and  the  coronal  suture  is 
transverse.  The  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  is  directed  almost  horizontally,  and 
this  bone  remains  widely  separate  from  the 
maxillary  ;  the  posterior  sphenoid  unites  with 
this  latter  bone,  external  to  the  palatine, 
which  does  not  penetrate  into  the  temple  or 
into  the  orbit :  the  posterior  sphenoid  has 
no  temporal  ala,  so  that  it  reaches  neither  the 
frontal  nor  the  parietal  bone — a  circumstance 
which  has  been  already  remarked  in  preceding 
genera. 

In  the  kerodons,  the  frontal  bones  remain  se- 
parate after  the  parietal  and  inter-parietal  are 
conjoined.  The  fronto-parietal  suture  is  trans- 
verse. The  superior  margin  of  the  occipital  is 
bent  upon  itself  at  a  right  angle,  as  in  the  hares, 
and  articulates  at  the  side  of  the  cranium  with 
the  temporals,  terminating  laterally  by  a  long, 
slender,  vertical,  paramastoid  process.  The 
temporal  gives  off  posteriorly  a  lamina,  or 
apophysis,  which  descends  more  or  less  in 
different  species  between  the  tympanum  and 
the  petrous  bone.  The  latter  bone  is  not 
visible  externally  in  the  occipital  region,  but 
is  apparent  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  above 
and  behind  tne  auditory  passage.  The  con- 
nections of  the  bones  in  the  orbit  are  not  less 
remarkable  than  in  the  Guinea-pig.  The  tem- 
poral is  in  like  manner  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  posterior  sphenoid ;  but  it  is  the 
former  which  becomes  united  by  its  apex  to 
the  extremity  of  the  maxillary  bone,  the 
sphenoid  which  runs  parallel  with  it  only  ap- 
proaching the  maxillary,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  slip  derived  from  the  os  palati. 
The  temporal,  as  in  the  preceding  genera,  is 
united  in  the  orbit  to  the  anterior  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  in  the  Guinea-pig,  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  the  temporal  leaves  it 
free  externally.  The  petrous  bone  occupies 
a  considerable  surface  m  the  occipital  region 
of  the  skull,  and  likewise  furnishes  a  mastoid 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  paramastoid 
apophysis,  which  resembles  that  of  the  couia; 
and  which,  at  first,  running  outwards  and 
backwards,  suddenly  bends  inwards  and  for- 
wards. The  petrous  bone  occupies  a  large 
part  of  the  occipital  region,  where  it  presents 
a  flattened  surface ;  it  also  furnishes  a  mastoid 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  paramastoid 
apophysis,  which  resembles  that  of  the  couia, 
and  which,  at  first,  directed  outwards  and 
backwards,  afterwards  suddenly  bends  in- 
wards and  forwards. 

In  the  chinchilla  the  connection  of  the 
frontal  and  of  the  parietal  bones,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  maxillary  and 
with  the  temporal,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
viscache,  but  the  great  development  of  the 
ear  causes  differences  in  the  posterior  region. 
The  paramastoid  apophysis,  which  is  strongly 
marked,  is  closely  applied  against  the  tympa- 
num, and  does  not  project  inferiorly.  The 
petrous  bone,  instead  of  presenting  a  flat  sur- 
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face  in  the  occipital  region  of  the  skull,  is  ex- 
tremely dilated,  insomuch,  indeed,  that  this 
dilatation  appears  in  the  upper  wall  of  the 
skull,  in  the  snape  of  two  large  projections, 
bounded  in  front  by  the  parietals,  internally 
by  a  plate  common  to  them  and  the  occipital 
bone,  and  posteriorly  by  a  lonj^  narrow  trans- 
verse projection  from  the  ocapital,  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  petrous  bone,  and  exter- 
nally by  another  thin  and  pointed  slip,  which 
forms  the  posterior  termination  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  and  which  projects  above  the  audi- 
tory meatus  to  join  that  derived  from  the 
occipital.  We  have  seen,  above,  that  in  the 
jerboa  a  similar  disposition  exists. 

Bonet  of  the  face, — In  the  Rodentia  the 
intermaxillary  bones  are  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  inci- 
sor teeth,  so  that  the  maxillary  bones  are 
pushed  very  fiir  backwards  ;  these  latter  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit, 
into  the  composition  of  which  the  os  palati 
enters  but  slightly,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
not  at  all.  The  anterior  boundary  of  the 
orbit  is  formed  by  a  process  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  which  proceeds  to  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  zygomatic  arch  in  such  a 
way  that  the  os  malae  is,  as  it  were,  suspended 
in  the  centre  of  the  arch  between  the  apophy- 
sis, derived  from  the  maxillary  and  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal  bone.*  It 
joins  neither  the  frontal  nor  the  sphenoid. 
The  elongation  of  the  ossa  nasi  is  such  that 
the  opening  of  the  nose  is  situated  quite  at 
the  extremity  of  the  snout. 

In  the  aye^aye  the  bones  of  the  nose  are 
short  and  broad.  The  intermaxillaries  mount 
up  along  their  sides  by  a  broad  process,  which 
occupies  part  of  the  snout,  and  are  articulated 
to  the  frontal  by  a  tolerably  broad  space ; 
they  touch,  likewise,  the  lachrymals  which 
encroach  upon  the  cheek;  while  the  canal 
situated  between  the  latter  bones,  the  maxil- 
lary, and  the  jugal,  is  out  of  the  orbit.  The 
jugal  apophysu  of  the  maxillarv  arises  oppo- 
site the  second  molar  tooth,  and  the  boundary 
of  the  Jugal  bone  is  placed  at  the  anterior 
base  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  It  articulates  with 
the  lachrymal,  both  within  and  without.  The 
orbit  is  very  broad,  and  furnishes  a  lai^e  post- 
orbital  apophysis,  which  joins  that  derived 
from  the  frontal  bone.  The  palatine  bone 
advances  but  a  little  way  into  the  palate,  ter- 
minating by  a  straight  suture  between  the 
last  molar  teeth.  The  palatine  portion  of 
the  pterygoid  alae  is  simple ;  their  sphenoidal 
portion  is  divided  into  two  laminse,  the  ex- 
ternal of  which  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the 
tympanum,  to  which  it  is  articulated,  as  well 
as  to  the  inner  border  of  the  glenoid  surface. 
In  the  temporal  region,  the  puatine  bone  re- 
mains behind  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
maxillary,  between  the  latter  bone  and  the 
two  sphenoids,  only  touching  the  frontal  by 
Its  apex. 

In  the  haret,  the  intermaxillary  bone  pre- 

*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  details  that  follow,  that 
the  part  played  by  the  oe  main  in  the  constroction 
of  the  cheek  is  not  always  so  simple. 


sentSy  besides  its  palatine  portion,  which  is 
large,  a  long  ascending  apopnysis,  which  is  at 
first  imbedded  between  tne  maxillary  and  the 
OS  nasi,  and  subsequently  between  the  latter 
and  the  apophysis  of  the  frontal,  to  which 
latter  it  is  connected.  All  that  portion  of  the 
maxillary  bone  which  forms  the  cheek  is,  in 
the  adult  animal,  riddled  with  holes,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  lace-work.  The  la- 
chrymal in  the  orbit  is  tolerably  large ;  exter- 
nally, it  gives  off  a  blunt  hook,  beneath  which 
is  the  lachrymal  canal,  situated  upon  the  very 
edge  of  the  orbit.  The  zygomatic  portion 
of  the  maxillary  bone  is  snort ;  its  inferior 
margin  forms  a  ridge,  which  projects  slightly 
externally,  and  presents  a  flattened  surface, 
from  which  arises  one  of  the  portions  of  the 
masseter  muscles.  It  is  this  surface  which 
we  shall  see  in  other  vRodentia  become 
rounded  into  a  more  or  less  obliaue  vaulted 
space,  and  in  others  become  transformed  into 
a  wide  ring.  The  union  between  the  maxil- 
lary and  the  jugal  bones  is  so  soon  obliterated, 
that  unless  we  examine  very  young  indivi- 
duals we  should  be  tempted  to  believe  that  no 
ju^l  existed.  This  latter  bone  is  arched  in- 
fenorly,  and  extends  by  means  of  a  process 
beneath  the  zygomatic  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  Besides  the  floor  with  which  it  covers 
the  roots  of  the  teeth,  the  maxillary  gives  off 
a  narrow  plate,  which  mounts  into  the  orbit 
as  high  as  the  os  frontis,  between  the  lachry- 
mal, from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a 
membranous  space  and  the  anterior  sphenoid. 
The  vomer  is  visible  at  the  Hinder  part  of  the 
septum,  which  separates  the  foramina  inci- 
siva.  The  palatine  occupies  beneath  the  an- 
terior sphenoid  in  the  orbit  a  much  greater 
space  than  in  other  Rodents ;  inferiorly  it 
extends  as  far  as  the  third  molar  tooth,  and  is 
deeply  indented  as  far  as  the  fourth.  The  ptery- 
goid alae  extend  to  the  azygos  portion,  or  to  the 
body  of  the  anterior  sphenoid,  but  they  are 
separated  from  that  of  the  posterior  sphenoid 
by  a  membranous  space  on  each  side.  The 
posterior  sphenoid  has  on  each  side  two 
pterygoid  plates,  which  are  both  of  them  con- 
tiguous to  those  of  the  palate  bones;  the  in- 
ternal ones  terminate  in  a  slender  point  or 
style. 

In  the  lagoniytf  the  base  of  the  zygomatic 
arch  gives  off  a  process,  which  is  directed 
downwards  ;  and  the  jugal  bone,  afler  having 
passed  beyond  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal,  is  prolonged  directly  backwards  into 
a  lengthened  point. 

In  the  marmot,  the  two  nasal  bones  con- 
stitute the  middle  of  the  upper  vault  of  the 
snout.  On  each  side  of  them  the  ascending 
apophysis  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  which 
are  broader  than  in  the  hares,  run  up  to  be 
articulated  with  the  frontal,  the  anterior 
border  of  which  is  transverse  and  only 
slightly  festooned.  The  external  surface  of 
the  maxillary  is  concave  beneath  a  ridge,  which 
is  continuous  with  that  of  the  zy^matic  arch, 
extending  as  far  as  the  intermaxillary  suture. 
Setting  off  from  this  point,  the  intermaxillary 
suture  descends   vertically  to   embrace  the 
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palate,  of  which  it  occupies  rather  less  than  a 
third.  The  jugal  bone  reaches  to  the  anterior 
base  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  where  it  articulates 
with  the  lachrymal  as  well  as  with  the  maxil- 
lary bone ;  it  is  connected  with  the  zygomatic 
apophysis  of  the  os  temporis  by  a  horizontal 
suture,  which  occupies  all  the  second  half  of 
the  arch,  so  that  it  extends  as  far  back  as  the 
glenoid  cavity,  the  external  margin  of  which  it 
fills.  The  lachrymal  is  of  moderate  extent  in 
the  orbit,  but  is  scarcely  visible  beyond  the 
margin  of  that  cavity ;  besides  its  canal, 
which  is  altogether  within  the  orbit,  there  is  a 
small  unossified  space  between  it  and  the 
maxillary  bone,  situated  very  near  to  the  pos- 
terior opening  of  the  suborbital  canal.  The 
large  space  occupied  by  the  maxillary  in 
the  orbit  keeps  tne  lachrymal  widely  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  palatine  bone,  with  which  it 
articulates  so  extensively  in  the  Camivora. 
The  palatine  bone  occupies,  posteriorly, 
about  one-fidh  of  the  extent  of  the  palate. 
After  having  formed  the  root  of  the  jpterygoid 
alae,  it  is  prolonged  between  them  for  about 
half  thdr  length  laterally  ;  it  mounts  up  into 
the  temporal  region  as  high  as  just  beneath 
the  optic  foramen ;  it  there  spreads  out  back- 
wards as  far  as  the  spheno-orbital  foramen, 
and  forwards,  as  the  foramen  which  represents 
the  spheno-palatine.  The  internal  pterygoid 
process  is  not  detached  from  the  sphenoid, 
and  terminates  posteriorly  in  a  long  hook.  The 
external  pterygoid  plate  is  very  distinct; 
although  but  little  prominent,  it  covers  the 
vidian  foramen,  and  touches  with  its  point  the 
extremity  of  the  maxillary. 

In  the  squirrel,  the  lachrymal  hook  is  formed 
by  the  bone  of  that  name  ;  but  it  is  also 
doubled  by  a  similar  unciform  process,  derived 
from  the  jugal.  There  is  no  membranous 
space  between  the  lachrymal  and  the  maxillary. 
The  prolongations  of  the  palatine  bone  be- 
tween the  pterygoid  alae  are  shorter.  In  other 
respects  the  rekitions  of  the  bones  to  each 
other  are  \ery  similar  to  what  exists  in  the 
marmot. 

Fig.  256. 


Skua  of  the  Seaver  {Castor  Fiber^ 

In  the  beaver^  the  post-orbital  apophysis  of 
the  OS  malae  is  very  large  and  blunt,  and  all 
this  portion  of  the  bone  very  broad  ;  it  occu- 
pies the  greater  portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 
The  two  nasal  bones  are  broker  in  their 
middle,  and  both  the  intermaxillary  and  max- 


illary bones  reach  up  as  far  as  the  frontals. 
The  lachrymals  are  small,  especially  that  por- 
tion of  them  which  is  situated  without  the 
orbit,  to  which  the  iugal  bones  touch.  The 
vaulted  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone  is  very 
extensive  and  well  circumscribed  in  adult  am- 
mals ;  on  its  external  margin,  by  the  ridge, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  zygomatic  arch,  and  internally  by  another 
rid^e,  which  commences  close  to  the  sub- 
orbital foramen,  and  mounts  up  on  the  cheek 
to  join  the  ridge  last  mentioned.  The  pala- 
tine bone  occupies  in  the  palate  a  triangular 
space,  extending  as  far  forward  as  opposite 
the  second  molar  tooth;  it  terminates  pos- 
teriorly between  the  two  pterygoid  alae.  The 
external  pterygoid  apophysis  is  of  moderate 
length,  nearly  rectangular  in  its  shape,  and  is 
pierced  at  its  base  by  the  vidian  canal :  it  ar- 
ticulates broadly  with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
maxillary  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the 
palatine  both  from  the  orbit  and  from  the 
temple.  The  internal  pterygoid  apophysis  is 
of  a  hooked  form,  the  pomt  ot  tne  hook 
reaching  as  far  as  the  tympanum. 

In  the  orycterest  the  jugal  bone  com- 
mences at  about  the  anterior  fourth  of  the 
length  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  conse- 
quently remains  widely  separated  from  the 
lachrymal.  The  ossa  nasi  constitute  scarcely 
half  the  breadth  of  the  snout,  in  which  the 
maxillary  occupies  much  less  space,  it  being 
here  the  inter-maxillary  which  principally 
forms  it.  The  last-mentioned  bones  mount 
up  upon  the  forehead  higher  than  the  bones 
of  the  nose — a  circumstance  which  is  the 
reverse  of  what  occurs  in  the  beaver.  The 
concavity  of  the  maxillary  beneath  the  base  of 
the  zygomatic  arch  is  reduced  to  a  slight  oval 
depression;  but  its  zygomatic  apophysis  is 
very  long ;  it  is  the  maxillary  bone  and  the 
frontal,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  long  suture, 
which  forms  almost  alone  the  osseous  walls  of 
the  orbit.  There  is  no  lachrymal  suture  visible, 
although  the  lachrymal  canal  is  distinct  enough. 
The  external  pterygoid  apophysis  presents 
neither  crest  nor  prominent  angle  ;  the  inter- 
nal resembles  that  of  the  beaver. 

In  the  ondatra  and  the  water  voles,  the 
bones  of  the  nose,  which  are  pointed  at  their 
summits,  are  considerably  enlarged  at  their 
inferior  extremities.  The  intermaxillaries 
occupy  a  smaller  portion  of  the  snout  than 
the  preceding  pieces,  the  oblique  excavation 
at  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch  exists ;  but 
it  is  separated  from  the  cheek  superiorly  by  the 
vertical  prolongation  of  the  sub- orbital  fora- 
men. The  malar  apophysis  of  the  maxillary 
extends  beneath  the  jugal  until  it  almost 
reaches  that  of  the  temporal ;  so  that  the  jugal 
is  only  free  at  its  lower  margin  for  a  very 
small  space,  and  is  very  fiir  removed  firom  the 
lachrymal,  which  latter  bone  does  not  appear 
external  to  the  orbit,  it  being  concealed  m  the 
sub-orbital  canal.  The  os  palati  extends  into 
the  palate  as  far  as  the  first  molar  tooth,  but 
is  not  visible  either  in  the  orbit  or  in  the 
temple,  in  which  latter  region  the  maxillary  is 
connected  to  the  two  sphenoids  and  to  the 
B  B  4 
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frontal,  as  far  as  the  lachrymal.  The  two 
pterygoid  alas  are  well  developed  and  of  equal 
size ;  the  internal  are  connected  with  the 
tympanic  bones,  as  are  the  external ;  and  by 
their  anterior  margins  the  latter  are  connected 
with  the  maxillary  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  beaver,  so  that  no  part  of  the  palatine  is 
visible  externally. 

In  the  rats,  properly  so  called,  the  bones 
of  the  nose  likewise  increase  in  breadth, 
towards  their  extremity,  to  an  extent  which 
varies  in  different  species.  The  intermaxillaries 
are  joined  to  the  frontal  by  a  suture  con- 
sisting of  extremely  fine  and  numerous  in- 
dentations :  they  form  scarcely  the  half  of  the 
snout,  comprehending  the  vault  and  the  roof 
of  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  is  here  directed 
much  further  outwards,  and  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  cheek  by  a  deep  groove  ; 
in  front  of  this  groove  the  maxillary  is  ex- 
cavated into  a  sort  of  pouch,  its  zygomatic 
process  is  very  long,  the  jugal  bone  short  and 
slender.  The  lachrymal  is  entirely  contained 
within  the  orbit,  no  part  o^  it  being  visible  at 
the  point  of  union  between  the  frontal  and 
maxillary  unon  the  njargin  of  the  orbit,  but  a 
prominent  nook-process,  situated  within  the 
edge  of  the  orbital  cavity.  The  palatine  fills 
up  half  the  space  situated  between  the  fora- 
mina incisiva  and  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
palate ;  its  pterygoid  wings,  moreover,  are  con- 
siderably prolonged  between  those  of  the  sphe- 
noid, but  the  external  pterygoid  alse  of  the  latter 
bone  entirely  cover  it  externally  by  passing  to 
join  the  maxillury,  as  in  the  ondatra,  never- 
theless it  shows  itself  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
embraced  in  a  fissure  of  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
points  of  the  internal  pterygoid  apophyses  do 
not  reach  as  far  as  the  tympanum.  There  is  be- 
tween the  pterygoid  alse  a  membranous  space. 

In  the  gerbUlet^  the  bones  of  the  nose  and 
the  intermaxillaries  are  prolonged  in  front,  a 
little  beyond  the  incisor  teeth  j  the  suture  be- 
tween the  intermaxillary  is  composed  of  radi- 
ated indentations;  the  maxillary  bone  expands 
into  a  very  thin  lamina  at  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  orbit;  and  this  lamina  is  continuous 
with  another  given  off  at  this  point  by  the 
lachrymal ;  the  jugal  bone  is  very  slender ;  the 
palatine  runs  forward  in  the  palate  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  first  molar  tooth ;  posteriorly 
it  is  not  visible  in  the  orbit,  the  articulation 
of  the  external  wing  of  the  sjphenoid  with  the 
maxillary  concealing  it  on  the  outer  side,  as 
in  the  preceding  genera.  The  internal  pte- 
rygoid apophysis  reaches  as  far  as  the  tym- 
panum. 

In  the  hamsters,  the  bones  of  the  hce 
closely  resemble  in  their  disposition  those  of 
the  rats  properly  so  called.  In  the  dormice 
(Myosus),  as  in  the  gerbilles,  the  end  of  the 
snout  projects  beyond  the  incisor  teeth  j  and 
the  intermaxillary  bone  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  the  snout ;  whence  it  results  that  it  is  pro- 
longed upwards  by  a  short  ascending  branch. 
In  Myojnis  nitela  the  maxillary  presents  be- 
neath the  sub-orbital  hole  a  prominent  tubercle, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  dormouse 
{Mifoxus  Glis),    Both  of  them  have  a  mem- 


branous space  in  each  of  their  palatine  bones ; 
and,  moreover,  this  bone  retakes  its  usual 
position  between  the  maxillary  and  the  sphe- 
noid upon  the  outer  side  of  the  pterygoid 
ala,  so  that  the  latter  is  only  in  contact  with 
the  maxillary  by  its  apex,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  orycterus. 

In  spalajf  (the  rat  mole),  the  bones  of  the 
nose  become  at  an  early  period  consolidated 
together  for  a  portion  of  their  length,  they 
expand  inferior!^,  and  are  proportionally  of 
larger  size  than  in  orycteres.  The  process  of 
the  maxillary  which  surrounds  the  infra-or- 
bital hole  is  broad  and  thin ;  the  jugal  is  very 
slender,  and  does  not  at  all  contribute  to 
form  the  inferior  rim  of  the  orbit ;  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  apophysis  almost  covers  the 
foramen  ovale. 

In  the  rhizomys  of  Sumatra,  the  fronto- 
maxillary  suture  continues  the  line  of  union 
between  the  frontal  bone  and  the  other  bones 
of  the  face.  The  bones  of  the  nose  are  sepa- 
rate, and  the  frontals  consoUdated  together  : 
the  bones  of  the  nose  are  here  of  a  triangular 
form.  The  lachrymal  is  entirely  contained  in 
the  orbit ;  the  jugal,  which  is  broad,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  zygomatic  arch ;  the  palatine 
is  small,  and  of  a  tnangular  shape  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  palate ;  it  is  not  visible  in  the  orbit, 
on  account  of  the  union  between  the  ala  of 
the  sphenoid  and  the  maxillary  bone,  which 
is  as  extensive  as  in  the  ondatra.  The  in- 
ternal pterygoid  apophysis  is  prolonged  into  a 
long  hook. 

In  the  jerboa,  properly  so  called,  and  in 
the  alactaga,  the  jugal  ascends  at  a  right 
angle  along  the  posterior  edce  of  the  great 
pre-orbital  ring  as  far  as  the  lachrymal,  with 
which  it  is  connected.  In  the  jerboa  this 
part  is  enlarged  into  a  broad  lamina ;  in  the 
alactaga  it  is  a  simple,  stem-like  process.  The 
maxillary  takes  beneath  the  sub-orbital  hole 
the  form  of  a  large  ring,  which  might  almost 
be  mistaken  for  an  orbit.  The  lachrymal  forms 
towards  the  upper  part  of  this  rms  a  broad 
hood-like  process.  The  bones  of  the  nose 
cover  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  snout,  and 
are  even  bent  a  little  into  a  tubular  form  at 
their  extremity.  The  ascending  ramus  of  the 
intermaxillary  is  very  narrow  at  its  origin, 
between  the  nasal  and  the  maxillary ;  it  after- 
wards spreads  out  as  it  approaches  the  frontal, 
with  which  it  is  connected  on  a  level  with  the 
bones  of  the  nose  by  a  finely  serrated  suture. 

In  the  pcephagomys  the  jugal  is  broad,  it 
gives  off  a  post-orbital  apophysis,  and  does 
not  mount  along  the  pre-orbital  ring.  The 
face  of  this  animal  o&rs  a  very  remarkable 
peculiarity.  A  cylindrical  tube,  bent  into  an 
arched  shape,  traverses  the  great  ring,  and  is 
applied  beneath  the  orbit  against  the  alveolar 
arch.  In  this  genus,  as  in  the  preceding,  tlie 
maxillary  is  connected  with  the  sphenoid. 

In  the  helamys  the  jugal  is  broader,  and 
extends  along  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
ring ;  the  rest  is  completed  by  the  lachrymal, 
and  even  by  the  frontal  bone.  The  lachrymal 
in  this  genus  has  no  hook -like  process  :  after 
having  shown  itself  external  to  the  orbital 
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rin^,  it  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the 
orbital  ctLwity ;  but  the  entrance  of  the  lachrymal 
canal  is  concealed  by  the  sub-orbital  arch. 
The  bones  of  the  nose  are  singularly  robust ; 
the  ascending  ramus  of  the  intermaxillary  is, 
on  the  contrary,  very  narrow,  even  at  the 
•  point  where  it  joins  the  frontisd.  The  pre- 
orbital  ring  is  of  lary^e  size,  and  the  malar 
apophysis  of  the  maxillary  arises  close  to  the 
intermaxillary  suture.  A  few  lines  behind  the 
incisor  teeth  the  palatine  interposes  itself, 
under  the  shape  of  a  round  shield-like  plate, 
between  the  sphenoid  and  the  maxillary. 

In  the  echimt/s  the  jugal  is  very  loug,  and 
tolerably  broad  ;  the  lachrvmal  is  small,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  little  hook-like  process  ;  the 
maxillary  presents,  inferiorly,  in  front  of  the 
molar  teeth,  a  small  fossa  and  a  malar  apo- 
physis, the  margin  of  which  is  broad  and 
flattened.  The  bony  arch  of  the  pre-orbital 
ring  is  simple,  and  not  doubled  posteriorly  by  an 
ascending  apophysis  of  the  jugal,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  jerboa  ;  or  by  the  latter  and  the  lachrv- 
mal, as  in  the  helamys  and  the  viscache.  Tne 
palatine  is  deeply  indented  posteriorly,  but  it 
ascends  into  the  orbit,  and  likewise  appears 
in  the  pterygoid  ala,  between  the  sphenoid 
and  the  maxillary.  The  external  pterygoid 
alae  do  not  extend  transversely  beneath  the 
foramen  ovale. 

The  capromyt  very  nearly  resembles  the 
preceding  genus  in  the  construction  of  its 
race,  but  in  it  the  jugal  bone  is  broader,  and 
almost  rhomboidal  in  its  shape.  The  sphe- 
noid also  is  in  contact  with  the  maxillary, 
above  the  point  of  union  between  this  bone 
and  the  pterygoid  portion  of  the  palatine. 

Fig.  257. 


Sktdl  of  the  Porctqnne  {Hystrix  crutaia). 

In  the  common  porcupine  {Hyttrix  cristata, 
Lin.),  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  very  large  and 
broad,  the  suture  connecting  them  with  the 
frontal  mounts  much  higher  up  than  the  inter- 
maxillary sutures.  The  intermaxillary  bones 
have  their  ascending  ramus  much  less  narrow 
than  in  the  preceding  genera.  The  maxillary  is 
hence  a  pre-orbital  ring,  which  is  much  broader 
than  it  is  high  ;  and  the  inferior  horizontal  por- 
tion of  its  circumference  is  much  more  slen- 
der than  the  vertical  posterior  portion.  The 
lachrymals  consist  of  a  small  portion  situated 
external  to  the  orbit,  which  furnishes  a  little 
hook-like  process,  and  of  another  portion 
situated  within  the  orbit,  which  fs  also  of  small 


size.  The  jugal  is  of  moderate  dimensions* 
and  broader  in  front  than  it  is  posteriorly  ;  the 
palatine  is  deeply  indented,  and  only  sends  off 
a  little  tongue-like  pointed  process  to  pene- 
trate the  orbit ;  but  it  completely  separates 
the  sphenoid  from  the  maxillary.  The  internal 
pterygoid  processes  end  in  hook-like  ter- 
minations, the  extremities  of  which  are  united 
to  the  tympanum  ;  the  external  ones  only  re- 
present a  transverse  bar,  into  the  composition 
of  which  the  palatine  slightly  enters. 

In  the  cuendu  {Hystrix  prehentitii,  Lin.), 
the  bones  of  the  nose  are  short  and  flattened 
at  their  anterior  portion ;  they  are  likewise 
remarkably  broad  and  mount  very  high  up. 
The  pre-orbital  ring  is  higher  than  it  is  broad. 
The  mternal  pterygoid  process  extends  as  far 
as  the  tvmpanum.  In  the  ursont  (Hystrix 
dorsata,  Lin.),  the  pre-orbital  ring  is  larger  than 
in  either  of  the  preceding  genera,  and  its  two 
arches  are  of  equal  strength ;  the  bones  of  the 
nose  are  short,  flat,  and  one  third  narrower 
than  those  of  the  cuendu.  In  both  genera, 
the  lachrymal  is  united,  at  an  early  age,  both 
with  the  maxillary  and  the  frontal.  The  in- 
termaxillary suture  is  straight  and  almost 
vertical  In  the  coni  (MyopotamuSy  Commer- 
son ;  Mus  coiptu,  M olin.),  the  bones  of  the 
nose  are  broad  and  much  elongated ;  they  do 
not  mount  higher  than  the  intermaxillaries. 
The  suture  between  the  latter  bones  forms  a 
veiy  rounded  arch,  which  is  concaved  pos- 
teriorly. The  maxillary  has  the  inferior  ed^^e 
of  its  malar  apophysis  very  much  flattened. 
The  pre-orbital  nng  is  large.  The  palatine  is 
in  contact  with  the  maxillary  below,  but  above 
the  sphenoid  joins  that  bone  likewise,  as  in 
Orvcterus  and  other  genera. 

In  the  agouti  (Chloromyt,  Fred.  Cuv. ; 
Datyprocta,  Ilig.),  the  lachrymal,  which  is 
larger  than  in  the  allied  genera,  contributes  to 
surround  the  sub-orbital  foramen  superiorly,  so 
that  the  ring  formed  around  this  hole  by  the 
maxillary  is  not  complete.  The  lachrymal 
comes  down  very  nearly  as  far  as  the  jugal 
bone,  but  does  not  touch  it.  The  ju^  itself 
is  very  small.  The  pre-orbital  ring  is  broader 
than  it  is  high  ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  in- 
ternal to  it,  situated  upon  the  cheek  just  above 
the  commencement  of  the  malar  apophysis,  a 
long  oval  sinus,  into  which,  both  before  and 
behind,  a  rounded  canal  opens.  Inferiorlv, 
the  palate  bone  advances  in  a  wedge-like 
manner  as  far  as  opposite  to  the  first  molar 
tooth ;  it  penetrates  into  the  orbit  by  a  thin 
slip,  which  separates  the  sphenoid  from  the 
maxillary.  The  internal  pterygoid  als  are  pro- 
longed as  far  as  the  tympanum  by  a  broad 
hook-like  process  ;  the  external  form  simple 
plates,  to  the  construction  oC  which  the  pala- 
tines partially  contribute.  There  is  a  mem- 
branous space  on  each  side,  at  the  base  of 
the  union  between  the  palatines  and  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid.  In  theooca*  (C<s/ogenys, 
Fred.  Cuv. ;  Cavia  Paca,  Lm.),  the  maxillary 
portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch  conceals  be- 
neath it  an  enormous  sinus,  which  is  less  deep 
in  very  young  subjecte  than  in  adult  animals. 
This  swelling,  which  fills  up  a  portion  of  the 
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pre-orbital  ring,  causes  the  latter  to  be  much 
elongated  transversely.     And  towards  its  in- 

Fig.  258. 


SkuUofthe  Qelogynus. 

ner  angle  there  is  an  excavation  resembling 
a  long  furrow  or  semi  canal,  which  is  really 
the  infra-orbital  canal.  The  jugal  is  much 
higher  than  it  is  broad ;  the  palatine  extends 
into  the  palate  as  far  forward  as  the  first  molar 
tooth  :  in  the  orbit  it  is  almost  hidden 
by  the  projection  of  the  maxillary ;  ne- 
vertheless, it  is  interposed  between 
that  bone  and  the  sphenoid,  and  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  alveolar 
arch. 

In  the  GmneO'-fngs  (^AntBrna,  Fred. 
Cuv. ;  Cavia,  Ilig. ;  MiuporceUus,  Lin.), 
the  lachrymal  is  large  ;  but  it  does  not 
entirely  form  the  upper  [root  of  the 
pre-orbital  ring,  and  the  maxillary  is 
not  interrupted  at  this  point.  The  pre- 
orbital  ringis  much  wider  than  it  is  high. 
We  may  remark  in  this  cenus  both  the  groove 
of  the  paca  and  the  fossa  of  the  agouti; 
but  the  latter  is  situated  higher  up,  as  in  the 
rats.  The  ascending  branch  of  the  maxillary 
is  long  and  narrow.  The  bones  of  the  nose 
are  broader  in  front  than  behind*  The  jugal 
only  commences  towards  the  middle  of  the 
zygomatic  arch ;  the  palatine,  which  superiorly 
does  not  penetrate  either  into  the  orbit  or  into 
the  temporal  region,  extends  in  the  palate 
only  as  far  forward  as  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  the  third  molar  teeth. 

In  the  kerodonsy  a  small  point  of  the  frontal 
insinuates  itself  above,  between  the  bones  of 
the  nose  and  the  intermaxillaries,  the  ascend- 
ing branch  of  the  latter  being  very  long,  and 
extremely  narrow  at  its  origin,  in  the  Bra- 
zilian species.  In  this  species,  likewise,  the 
pre-orbital  ring  is  oval,  and  much  elongated 
transversely,  but  formed  entirely  in  the  maxil- 
lary bone  as  it  is  in  the  Guinea-pig  ;  whilst  in 
the  kerodon  of  Patagonia  the  lachrymal  forms 
by  itself  nearly  the  whole  vertical  portion  of 
its  arch,  so  that  the  lachrymal  is  necessarily 
of  very  great  size.  Posteriorly,  the  maxillary 
touches  by  its  apex  a  long  point  derived  from 
the  temporal  external  to  the  palatine  ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  enclosed  between  the  sphe- 
noid and  the  maxillary,  and  mounts  up  into 
the  floor  of  the  orbit,  when  it  is  connected 
with  the  lachrymal  bone.  In  the  palate  it  is 
very  deeply  notched. 

In  the  capybara  {Hydroch<eru8,  Erxleben), 
the  jugal  is  still  shorter  than  in  the  Guinea- 


pig.  The  lachrymal  is  lai^y  developed  at 
the  root  of  the  vertical  arch  of  the  pre-orbital 
ring,  but  does  not  assist  in  forming  it.  The 
bones  of  the  nose  are  very  large  and  rectan- 
gular. The  ascending  ramus  of  the  inter- 
maxillary, on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  narrow, 
and  is  only  united  by  its  point  to  a  point  de- 
rived from  the  frontal.  The  inferior  hori- 
zontal arch  of  the  ring  is  broad  and  flattened, 
with  a  little  fossa  at  its  base,  as  in  the  kero- 
dons  ;  the  maxillary  is  connected  behind  with 
the  temporal,  near  the  glenoid  facet,  external 
to  the  palate  bone  ;  but  what  distinguishes 
capybara  from  them  is,  that  this  articulation 
is  much  more  extensive,  and  that  we  cannot 
see,  within,  the  long  pterygoid  apophysis  and 
that  portion  of  the  palatine  alluded  to  above. 
The  external  pterygoid  alse  are  obliterated; 
the  internal  alae  terminate  by  a  rounded  plate, 
which  is  very  far  from  reaching  as  far  as  the 

Fig.  259. 


Skvtt  of  the  Capybara. 
tympanum.     The  palatine  encroaches  upon 
the  palate  as  far  forward  as  the  third  molar 
Fig.  260. 


SkuUofthe  ChinchiOa. 
a,  6,  c,  portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  here 
very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  tympanic  cavity ;  e,  roeatos 
auditorios  externus ;  f  tne  occipital  bone  ;  g,  the 
parietal ;  A,  A,  the  frontal ;  i,  zygomatic  portion 
of  the  temporal,  which  in  this  animal  is  quite 
detached  from  the  preceding  portions ;  k,  malar 
bone  i  I,  ossa  nasL 
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tooth,  and  is  interposed  behind,  between  the 
maxillary  and  the  sphenoid. 

In  the  viscache  and  the  chinchilla^  the 
bones  of  the  n^se  are  oval  and  elongated ;  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  intermaxiUariesTery 
narrow  at  their  origin ;  but  they  enlarge  as 
they  approach  the  frontal,  as  in  the  jerboas. 
The  maxillary,  in  both,  forms  the  entire  pre- 
orbital  ring ;  but  in  the  viscache  the  vertical 
portion  of  the  arch  is  doubled  posteriorly,  as 
m  the  helamys,  by  an  ascending  branch  of  the 
jugal,  by  the  lachrymal,  and  by  the  frontal 
bones.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ring  there  is  a 
deep  groove,  almost  entirely  separated  from  it 
by  a  vertical  plate,  as  in  the  alactaga.  In  the 
chinchilla,  the  jugal  does  not  reacn  as  far  as 
the  lachrymal^and  in  the  pre-orbital  ring  there 
is  only  a  very  superficial  furrow,  with  no  ver- 
tical plate  of  separation.     In  both  species  the 

Fig.  261. 


Base  of  the  tkidl  of  the  ChmchiUa, 
h,  hj  tympanic  portion  of  temporal  bone ;  f  occi- 
pital bone;  m,  mastoid  bone;  n,  palate  bone; 
o,  the  sphenoid ;  p,  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 


palatine  is  very  deeply  notched,  it  articulates 
with  the  maxillary,  except  externally,  where  a 
point  of  the  posterior  sphenoid  touches  the . 
latter  bone  :  moreover,  on  account  of  the  en- 
tire absence  of  the  external  wall  of  the  ptery- 
goid fossa,  the  palatine  is  found  to  occupy  a 
considerable  space  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  be- 
tween the  orbital  alee  and  the  maxillary :  it 
does  not,  however,  mount  upwards,  as  in  the 
kerodon,  between  the  latter  bone  and  the 
frontal,  to  become  connected  with  the  lachry- 
mal. The  internal  pterygoid  apophysis  is 
largely  connected  with  the  tympaiuim. 

Bones  of  the  carpus. —  Generally,  in  the 
Rodentia,  the  os  magnum  is  divided  into  two, 
as  it  is  in  the  monkeys  ;  in  the  porcupine  this 
is  not  the  case,  but  tliere  is  a  supernumerary 
bone  interposed  between  the  os  pisiforme  and 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fifth  finger  con- 
nected with  the  OS  unciforme. 

The  hare  and  some  other  Rodents  have  one 
carpal  bone  more  than  the  human  subject ;  it 
is  situated  between  the  scaphoid,  the  trape- 
zium, and  the  os  magnum,  of  which  last  it 
appears  to  be  a  dismemberment;  but  the 
beaver,  the  marmot,  the  squirrel,  the  rats,  and 
the  agoutis  have,  like  the  Carnivora,  a  single 
bone  representing  the  scaphoid. 

The  supernumerary  bone  is  as  large  as  the 
ordinary  pisiform,  and  often  much  larger. 
Sometimes,  as  in  i\\e  jerboa  and  the  marmot ^ 
there  are  two  supernumerary  bones,  so  that,  on 
each  side  of  the  wrist,  tliere  is  a  bone  of  equal 
size  out  of  rank. 

In  the  capybara  the  scaphoid  and  the  semi- 
lunar bone  are  united  without  any  supernu- 
merary ossicle ;  a  small  one,  however,  exists  in 
the  Guinea-pig.  The  pacOy  the  agouti^  and 
the  capyhara  have  the  os  magnum  divided  ; 
these  three  animals  possess,  as  the  rudiment 
of  the  thumb,  a  small  bone  situated  upon  the 
trapezoid,  with  which  it  is  articulated. 

In  the  marmot  and  the  agouti  this  rudiment 
is  composed  of  three  ossicles  ;  and  there  is, 
moreover,  an  internal  supernumerary  bone. 


Fig,  262. 


Skeleton  of  the  Hare  (Lqms  Hmidus). 
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In  the  order  Rodentia  the  structure  of  the 
thumb  differs  in  different  genera  ;  there  is  a 
complete  but  short  thumb  in  hares,  beavers, 
and  jerboas ;  an  incomplete  thumb,  consisting 
of  only  two  phalanges,  in  squirrels,  rats,  por- 
cupines, pacas,  and  agoutis ;  and  a  thumb, 
represented  by  only  a  single  ossicle,  in  the 
capybara,  the  Guinea-pig,  the  marmot,  &c. 


In  connection  with  thefore-arm  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  rabbit  has  only  one  pronator 
of  the  wrist,  corresponding  to  the  pronator 
teres;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  very  small  degree  of  motion  permitted 
between  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm ;  in  most 
other  Rodentia,  however,  both  the  pronators 
are  present. 


Sli€lf^tin  (ffdu  B&nxr  {Catfar  FifHr). 


The  ierntinai  phalatigei  of  the  fingen*  are 
generttlly  very  skntler,  dotigiiteti,  utmost 
straight,  and  pointed,  except  in  the  cap^ybara, 
which  has  its  laat  phalanges  of  a  triangular 
shajjc,  and  enclosed  in  stroiig  homy  hoofa. 

In  those  Rodentia  which  have  a  complete 
ckuit]/i\  the  muijclea  of  the  shoulder  rciiemble 
very  nearly  in  their  disposition  those  of  the 
human  subject.  The  humerus  resembles 
that  of  the  Carnivora  in  its  mode  of 
articulation  with  the  fore-arm ;  but  in  those 
genera  that  are  without  clavicles,  the  articu- 
lation of  the  elbow  joint  resembles  more 
nearly  what  is  met  with  in  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds, being  a  simple  hinge  joint.  The  hu- 
merus of  the  beaver  is  much  expanded  at  its 
ulnar  extremity,  and  the  deltoid  crest  is  pro- 


Inthe  Rodcmia  the 
general  form  and  poai- 
tioii  of  the  pelvis  h 
nearly  similar  to  what 
exists  in  the  Carni- 
vora. 

Tht:  fetituF  IE  in  the 
beaver  very  broad, 
flattened  from  before  to  behind,  and  exhibits 
along  its  outer  surface  a  sharp  crest,  which 
represents  the  linea  aspera,  and  which  is  pro- 
longed towards  its  middle  into  an  apophysis, 
which  has  been  named  the  third  trochanter. 
This  third  trochanter  is  also  met  with  in  other 
rodents,  as,  for  example,  in  the  musk  rat ;  in 
the  hares  it  is  placed  so  high  up,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  derivation  from  the  great  trochan- 


Fig.  264. 


SkdeUm  of  the  Ffying  Squimi  (Fteromyt  voUtaru), 


longed  inferiorly  into  a  prominent  point ;  a 
circumstance  which  is  likewise  observable  in 
the  rat,  the  water  vole,  the  ondatra,  and  in 
many  other  genera. 

In  the  hares,  the  porcupine,  the  paca,  and 
the  agouti,  the  humerus  near  the  elbow  joint 
is  completely  perforated. 


ter ;  in  other  genera,  as  in 
the  water  vole,  the  rats,  the 
squurels,  and  the  marmots, 
it  is  a  simple  crest,  or  ex- 
ternal linea  aspera ;  in  all 
the  Rodentia  tne  great  tro- 
chanter is  very  prominent. 


and  the  neck  of 
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the  thigh  bone  considerably  narrower  than  its 
head. 


its  posterior  aspect  there  is  likewise  a  promi- 
nent crest.     It  results  from  this  structure, 


Fig.  265. 


Skeleton  of  the  Paca  (Ccdogenys  Paca), 


The  Rodentia  have  the  Jibula  situated  quite 
behind  the  tibia  ;  in  rats,  voles,  jerboas,  the 
beaver,  the  helamys,  and  the  rabbit,  it  becomes 
consolidated  with  the  tibia  towards  the  lower 
third  of  its  length,  a  wide  triangular  space 
being  left  between  the  two  bones  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg ;  the  anterior  crista  of 
the  tibia  in  all  the  above  genera  is  remarkably 
prominent,  as  is  the  internal  edge ;  and  upon 


that,  viewed  from  behind,  the  tibia  exhibits,  in 
the  upper  half  of  its  length,  two  deep  fossa 
for  the  attachment  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
and  the  flexor  longus  poUicis.  This  struc- 
ture is  more  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
ondatra. 

In  the  beaver  the  fibula  gives  off*  from  its 
upper  extremity  a  strong  recurrent  apophysis, 
which  is  directed  slightly  outwards.  In  some 
genera  the  fibula  is  excessively  slender,  and 
does  not  rea<;h  so  low  il own  tts  to  become 
coniK^cted  with  the  lower  eittrejnity  of  the 
tibin. 

In  thoae  Rodents  wine  It  li  a  vet  lie  fibula  con- 
sol  kkt  cm!  wkli  the  libia  towards  its  tarsal  ex- 
trtniity,  the  tardus  aeenig  to  be  articulated 
with  thu  latter  bone  only ;  but  if  very  young 


Skeleton  of  the  Jerboa  (Diptu  hermpeM), 
{Altered  from  Pander  and  IT  Alton.) 


indiWdimla  ore  examined  carefiilly,  it  is  per- 
ceptible thot  the  external  malleolus  is  formed 
by  the  fibula. 

In  Rodentia  the  di  caids  h  very  much 
el  org  teil  posteriori  v. 

1 1(  ^  iich  genera  as  have  five  complete  toes  the 
folJowjng  circumstanceR  may  be  remarked  :  — 
In  the  leaver  the  oa  scnphoideB  is  divided 
mto  two  portions,  one  placed  in  front  of  the 
**stragalus,  which  supports  the  second  and 
third  cuneiform  bones,  and  one  placed  inter- 
nal  to  the  astragalus,  to  which  is  attached  the 
cuneiform  bone  that  supports  the  great  toe, 
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and  a  supernumerary  flattened  bone  situated 
along  the  inner  margin  of  the  tarsus.  The  same 
disposition  of  these  bones  exists  in  the  genera 
spalax  and  caproroys,  in  the  marmot,  squirrels, 
and  porcupines ;  but  in  the  four  latter  genera 
the  supernumerary  bone  is  of  smaller  size. 

The  rats  and  the  paca  have  their  os  sca- 
phoides  divided,  but  are  without  any  super- 
numerary bone.  Amonff  /hose  genera  which 
have  only  four  toes,  such  as  the  helamys,  or 
Cape  jerboa,  which  has  its  foot  exceedingly 
elongated,  the  inferior  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid, 
which  is  observable  in  the  sole  of  the  toot  of 
all  rodents,  is  very  long  and  prominent.  Upon 
the  internal  margin  of  the  tarsus  there  are  in 
this  animal  some  elongated  flat  bones,  which 
are  the  rudiments  of  the  great  toe. 

In  the  jerboas,  properly  so  called,  both  the 
internal  and  external  metatarsal  bones  are  ex- 
tremely small,  and  the  three  others  are  con- 
solidated into  one  bone,  upon  the  distal  ex- 
tremity of  which  are  three  articulating  surfaces 
which  support  the  phalanges  of  the  toes. 

In  the  rabbit  and  the  nare,  animals  which 
resemble  the  jerboa  in  the  great  size  of  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  the  rudiments  of 
the  great  toe  become  consolidated  at  an  early 
age  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  second 
toe. 

In  the  capybara,  the  Ouinea-pig,  the  mara, 
and  agouti,  which  have  only  three  toes,  the 
internal  portion  of  the  scaphoid  supports  a 
single  bone,  representing  the  cuneiform  and  a 
rudiment  of  the  inner  toe ;  the  cuboid  like- 
wise supports  a  small  bone,  which  is  a  ru- 
diment of  the  outer  toe.  The  disposition  of 
the  toes  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
genera  of  Rodents ;  in  the  beaver,  the  inner 
toe  is  nearly  of  equal  length  with  the  others ; 
in  the  marmot,  the  porcupine,  and  the  rats, 
it  is  considerably  shorter  ;  in  the  paca  it  is 
nearly  obliterated  ;  and  in  the  Cape  jerboa  it 
is  a  mere  rudiment,  consisting  of  but  a  single 
bone ;  in  the  hares  not  even  this  rudiment  is 
perceptible. 

In  the  capybara,  the  agouti,  and  the 
Guinea-pig  both  the  inner  and  outer  toes  are 
reduced  to  a  single  bone. 

The  jerboa  (Mus  jacultu)  and  the  alactaga 
(Mtu  sagUta)  have  their  three  middle  meta- 
tarsal bones  consolidated  into  one  piece. 
The  two  lateral  toes  are  distinct  in  the  jerboa, 
but  of  comparatively  small  size ;  in  the  alac- 
taga they  are  auite  wanting. 

7Wt/i»  —  Tne  distinguishing  character  of 
the  order  of  quadrupeds  under  consideration 
is  the  remarkable  arrangement  of  their  dental 
system,  by  which  tliey  are  enable  to  erode 
the  hardest  vegetable  substances.  The  chief 
food  of  many  genera,  indeed,  consists  of  the 
bark,  wood,  and  even  the  hard  fruits  of  trees, 
to  devour  which  necessarily  requires  great 
strength  of  jaw,  and  such  a  disposition  of 
their  incisor  teeth  as  to  convert  them  into 
strong  chisel-like  cutting  weapons,  the  edges 
of  which  never  become  blunted  even  to  the 
latest  period  of  life. 

These  incisor  teeth,  called  also  detUes 
tcalpraru,  are  situated  in  the  front  of  the 


mouth,"  and  are  generally  two  in  number  in 
each  jaw,  except  in  the  genus  Lepus,  em- 
bracing the  hares  and  rabbits,  which  possess 
two  small  additional  incisors,  situated  behind 
each  of  the  lai^  ones  contained  in  the  upper 
jaw. 

Between  the  incisors  and  the  molar  teeth 
there  is  a  considerable  vacant  space,  by  which 
arrangement  the  play  of  the  anterior  chisels 
is  much  facilitatCMd,  their  action  being  like- 
wise materially  assisted  by  the  mode  of  arti- 
culation of  the  lower  jaw,  which  allows  of 
considerable  movement  from  behind  forwards, 
and  by  the  great  power  of  the  pterygoid  and 
masseter  muscles.  The  molar  teeth  are  like- 
wise exceedingly  strong,  and  vary  considerably 
in  their  mode  of  implantation  in  the  jaws  of 
different  genera. 

The  incisors*  are  always  regularly  curved, 
the  upper  ones  describing  a  uirger  segment 
of  a  smaller  circle,  the  lower  ones  a  smaller 
segment  of  a  larger  circle;  these  are  the  longest 
indsors,  and  usually  have  their  alveoli  ex- 
tended below  or  on  the  inner  side  of 
those  of  the  molars  to  the  back  part  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Like  the  molars  of  the  Me- 
gatherium, and  other  teeth  of  unlimited 
growth,  the  implanted  part  of  the  long  and 
mrge  incisors  retains  the  form  and  size  of  the 
exposed  part  or  crown  to  the  widely  open 
base,  which  contains  a  long,  conical,  persistent 
dentinal  pulp,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  cap- 
sule in  a  progressive  state  of  ossification  as  it 
approaches  the  crown,  an  enamel  pulp  being 
attached  to  the  inner  side  of  that  part  of  the 
capsule  which  covers  the  convex  surface  of 
the  curved  incisor.  The  matrix  is  here  no- 
ticed in  connection  with  the  tooth,  because  it 
is  always  found  in  full  development  and 
activity  to  the  time  of  the  Rodent's  death. 
The  calcification  of  the  dentinal  pulp,  the  de- 
position of  the  earthy  salts  in  the  cells  of 
the  enamel  pulp,  and  the  ossification  of  the 
capsule  proceed  contemporaneously;  fresh 
materials  being  added  to  the  base  of  the  vas- 
cular matrix  as  its  several  constituents  are 
progressively  converted  into  the  dental  tissues 
in  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  socket. 
The  tooth  thence  projecting  consists  of  a 
body  of  compact  dentine,  sometimes  with  a 
few  short  medullary  canals  continued  into  it 
from  the  persistent  pulp  cavity,  with  a  plate 
of  enamel  laid  upon  its  antenor  surface,  and 
a  general  investment  of  cement,  which  is  very 
thin  upon  the  enamel,  but  less  thin  in  some 
Rodents,  upon  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts 
of  the  incisor.  The  substance  of  the  incisor 
diminishes  in  hardness  from  the  front  to  the 
back  part  of  the  tooth  ;  the  enamel  consisting 
of  two  layers,  of  which  the  anterior  and  ex- 
ternal is  denser  than  the  posterior  layer,  and 
the  posterior  half  of  the  dentine  being  by  a 
modified  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
calcigerous  tubes  less  dense  than  the  anterior 
half. 

The  abrasion  resulting  from  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  upper  and  lower  incisors  pro- 

*  Owen,  Odontography,  p.  898. 
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duces  accordingly  an  oblique  surface,  sloping 
from  a  sharp  anterior  margin  formed  by  the 
dense  enamel,  like  that  which  slopes  from  the 
sharp  edge  formed  by  the  plate  of  hard  steel 
laid  upon  the  back  of  a  cnisel ;  whence  the 
name  dentes  scalprarii  given  to  the  incisors 
of -the  Rodentia. 

The  varieties  to  which  these  incisors  are 
subject  in  the  different  Rodents  are  limited 
to  their  proportional  size,  and  to  the  colour 
and  sculpturing  of  the  anterior  surface.  Thus 
in  the  Guinea-pig,  jerboa,  and  squirrel  the 
breadth  of  the  incisors  is  not  half  so  great  as 
that  of  the  molars,  whilst  in  the  coypa  they  are 
as  broad,  and  in  the  Cape  mole  rats 
(Bathyergus  and  Otycteromyt)  broader  than 
the  molars. 

In  the  coypa,  beaver,  agouti,  and  some 
other  Rodents,  the  enamelled  siurface  of  the 
incisors  is  of  a  bright  orange  or  reddish 
brown  colour.  In  some  genera  of  Rodents, 
as  orycteromys,  otomys,  meriones,  gerbilla, 
hydrochserus,  lepus,  and  lagomys,  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  upper  incisors  is  indented  by  a 
deep  longitudinal  groove.  This  character 
seems  not  to  influence  the  food  or  habits  of 
the  species  ;  it  is  often  present  in  one  genus 
and  absent  in  another  of  the  same  natural 
family;  in  mostRodents  the  anterior  enamelled 
surface  of  the  scalpriform  teeth  is  smooth 
and  uniform. 

The  molar  teeth  are  always  few  in  number, 
obliquely  implanted  and  obliquely  abraded, 
the  lateral  series  converging  anteriorly  in 
both  jaws ;  but  they  present  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  incisors  in  the  range  of  their 
varieties,  which  are  so  numerous  that  they 
typify  almost  all  the  modifications  of  form 
and  structure  which  are  met  with  in  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  omnivorous  and  her- 
bivorous genera  of  other  orders  of  Mammalia. 

In  some  Rodents  the  molar  teeth  are  root- 
less, like  those  of  the  wombat,  the  toxodon, 
and  elasmothere;  some  have  short  roots 
tardilv  developed,  like  the  molars  of  the  horse 
and  elephant ;  and  some  soon  acquire  roots 
of  the  ordinary  proportional  length. 

The  Rodents  which  have  rootless  molars 
comprise  the  families  of  the  hares,  chin- 
chillas, Chili  rats,  and  cavies ;  most  of  the 


voles,  the  houtias  (Capromys),  and  the  Cf^ 
jerboa  (Helamyt), 

The  genera  which  have  molars,  with  short 
or  incomplete  roots,  developed  late,  are 
Castor  (beaver),  Hi/shix  (porcupme),  Calogenyt 
(spotted  cavy),  Dasyprocta  (agouti),  Spalax 
(blind  rat),  Myopotamut  (coypa),  EuryotU, 
Accomys,  and  Aplodontia. 

The  families  of  the  squirrels,  dormice,  rats, 
and  jerboas  have  rooted  molars. 

The  differences  in  the  mode  of  implantation 
of  the  molar  teeth  relate  to  differences  of  diet. 
The  Rodents,  which  subsist  on  mixed  food, 
and  which  betray  a  tendency  to  carnivorous 
habits,  as  the  true  rats,  or  which  subsist  on 
the  softer  and  more  nutritious  vegetable  sub- 
stance, as  the  oily  kernels  of  nuts,  suffer  less 
rapid  abrasion  of  the  molar  teeth ;  a  minor 
depth  of  the  crown  is  therefore  needed  to 
perform  the  office  of  mastication  during  the 
brief  period  of  existence  allotted  to  these 
active  little  mammals ;  and  as  the  economy 
of  nature  is  manifested  in  the  smallest  par- 
ticulars as  well  as  in  her  grandest  operations, 
no  more  dental  substance  is  developed  after 
the  crown  is  formed  than  is  requisite  for  the 
firm  implantation  of  the  tooth  in  the  jaw. 

Rodents  that  exclusively  subsist  on  vege- 
table substance,  especially  the  coarser  and 
less  nutritious  kinds,  as  iierbage,  foliage,  the 
bark  and  wood  of  trees,  wear  away  more 
rapidly  the  grinding  surface  of  the  molar 
teeth  ;  the  crowns  are  therefore  larger,  and 
their  growth  continues  by  'a  reproduction  of 
the  formative  matrix  at  their  base,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  calcified  constituents,  formmg  the 
exposed  working  part  of  the  tooth,  are  worn 
away.  So  long  as  this  reproductive  force  is 
active  the  molar  tooth  is  implanted,  like  the 
incisor,  by  a  long  undivided  continuation  of 
the  crown  ;  when  the  force  begins  to  be  ex- 
hausted the  matrix  is  simplifi^  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  enamel  organ,  and  the  dentinal 
pulp  continues  to  be  reproduced  only  at 
certain  points  of  the  base  or  the  crown,  which 
by  their  elongation  constitute  the  fangs.  The 
beaver  and  other  Rodents  in  the  second  cate- 
gory of  the  order,  according  to  the  implanta- 
tion of  the  molar  teeth,  exemplify  the  above 
condition  ;  but  in  the  capybara,  dolichotis. 


Fig.  267. 


Lower  Jaw  of  the  Porcupine  (^Hyetrix  cristata), 

if  incisor  tooth ;  m,  the  molar  teeth,  implanted  in  the  jaws  by  means  of  fangs ;  t*,  pulp  at  the  base  of 
incisor  tooth ;  p,  anterior  molar. 
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and  other  Rodents  with  rootless  molars,  the 
reproduction  of  the  molar,  like  that  of  the  in- 
cisor teeth,  appears  to  continue  throughout 
the  animal's  existence.  The  rootless  and  per- 
petually growing  molars  are  always  more  or 


already  been  cited ;  but  in  the  rootless  molars, 
where  the  folds  of  enamel  extend  inwards  from 
the  entire  length  of  the  sides  of  the  tooth,  the 
characteristic  configuration  of  the  grinding 
surface  is  maintained  without  variation,  as  in 


Fig.  268. 


Upper  jaw  of  the  Patagonian  Cavy  (^Chloromys  Patagonica), 

t,  incisor  tooth,  laid  bare  throughout  its  whole  length ;  m,  p,  molar  teeth  implanted  without  fangs  into 

arched  sockets. 


less  curved ;  they  derive  from  this  form  the 
same  advantage  as  the  incisors,  in  the  relief 
of  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  active  vascular 
matrix  from  the  effects  of  the  pressure  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  transmitted  more 
directly  from  the  grinding  surface. 

The  complexity  of  the  structure  of  the 
crown  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  the  quantity  of 
enamel  and  cement  interblended  with  the 
dentine,  are  greatest  in  the  rootless  molars  of 
the  strictly  herbivorous  Rodents.  The  crowns 
of  the  rooted  molars  of  the  omnivorous  rats 
and  mice  are  almost  as  simple  as  the  tuber- 
culate  molars  of  the  bear,  or  of  the  human 
subject,  which  they  appear  to  typify.  They 
are  at  first  tuberculate  ;  when  the  summits  of 
the  tubercles  are  worn  off,  the  inequality  of 
the  grinding  surface  is  for  a  time  maintained 
by  the  deeper  transverse  folds  of  enamel,  the 
margins  ox  which  are  separated  by  alternate 
valleys  of  dentine  and  cement;  but  these 
folds,  sinking  only  to  a  slight  depth,  are  in 
time  obliterated,  and  the  grinding  surface  is 
reduced  to  a  smooth  field  of  dentine,  with 
a  simple  border  of  enamel.  A  similar 
change  in  the  grinding  surface,  consequent 
on  age  and  use,  is  shown  in  the  molars 
of  the  souslik,  or  ground  squirrel ;  as  also 
in  those  of  the  gerbille,  and  is  common 
to  all  that  possess  roots.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  folds  have  a  general  tendency  to  a  trans- 
verse direction  across  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 
Baron  Cuvier  has  pointed  out  the  concomitant 
modification  of  the  shape  of  the  joint  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  almost  restricts  it  to  horizontal 
movements  to  and  fro,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  head,  during  the  act  of  mastication. 
When  the  folds  of  enamel  dip  in  vertically 
from  the  summit  to  a  greater  or  less  depth 
into  the  substance  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth, 
as  in  those  molars  which  have  roots,  the  con- 
figuration of  the  grinding  surface  varies  with 
the  degree  of  abrasion,  of  which  examples  have 


the  Ouinea-pig,  the  capybara,  and  the  Pata- 
gonian cavy. 

The  whole  exterior  of  the  molar  teeth  of 
the  Rodentia  is  covered  by  a  cement,  and  the 
external  interspaces  of  the  enaniel  folds  are 
filled  with  the  same  substance.  In  the  chin- 
chilidse  and  the  capybara,  where  the  folds  of 
enamel  extend  quite  across  the  body  of  the 
tooth,  and  insulate  as  many  plates  of  dentine, 
these  detached  portions  are  held  together  by 
the  cement ;  such  folds  of  enamel  are  usually 
parallel,  as  in  the  large  posterior  lower  molar 
of  the  capybara,  which,  in  shape  and  structure, 
offers  a  very  close  and  interesting  resemblance 
to  the  molars  of  the  Asiatic  elephant. 

The  partial  folds  and  islands  of  enamel  in 
the  molars  of  the  porcupine  and  agouti, 
typify  the  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  rhi- 
noceros; the  opposite  lateral  inflections  of 
enamel  in  the  molars  of  the  gerbille  and  Cape 
mole-rat  represent  the  structure  of  the  molars 
of  the  hippopotamus;  the  double  crescentic 
folds  in  the  jerboa  sketch  out,  as  it  were,  the 
characteristic  structure  of  the  molars  of  the 
Anoplothere  and  Ruminantia. 

Although,  as  has  been  shown,  the  molar 
teeth  in  many  Rodents  are  rootless  and  of  un- 
limited growth,  as  in  the  Edentata,  in  none 
is  enamel  absent ;  or  vascular  dentine,  as  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  tooth,  present.  These 
essential  differences  characterise  the  molars 
of  those  Rodents,  which  by  use  have  their 
grinding  surface  reduced  to  a  simple  depres- 
sion bounded  by  a  raised  circular  margin,  as 
in  the  great  Cape  mole;  that  margin  being 
formed  by  true  enamel,  but  in  the  sloths  by 
hard  dentine. 

It  is  peculiar  to  some  of  the  Rodents  with 
rootless  molars  to  have  the  sockets  of  these 
long  curved  teeth  open  at  both  extremities,  so 
that,  in  the  dry  skull,  the  base  of  the  tooth 
protrudes  as  well  as  the  grinding  surface ;  the 
matrix  in  such  instances  adheres  to  the  peri- 
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osteum,  which  covered  the  portion  of  bone 
absorbed  from  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus. 
The  jumping  hare  (Helamt/t  capensis),  when 
full  grown,  offers  a  good  example  of  this  cu- 
rious structure. 

The  molars  are  not  numerous  in  any  Ro- 
dents ;   the  hare  and  rabbit  {Leptu)    have 

- — - ;  t.  r.  six  molars  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
o— 5 

jaw,  and  five  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw : 

^ ^ 

the  pika  {Lagomyt)^  has  ^ — -  ;  the  squirrels 

o    o 


have 


5—5 


the  femilies  of  the  dormice,  the 


porcupines,  the  spring  rats  (£cAtngid<e),  the 

octodonts,    chinchillas,     and     cavies,     have 

4—4 

J.     .•  molars;   in   the  great  family    of   rats 

{Muridai),  the  normal  number  of  molars  b 
3—3 


3—3 


;  but  the  Australian  water  rat  (Hydro- 

2—2 
mys)  has  but  - — -  molars,  making  with  the 

incisors  twelve  teeth,  which  is  the  smallest 
number  in  the  Rodent  order  ;  the  greatest 
number  of  teeth  in  the  present  order  is  twenty- 
eight,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  hare  and 
rabbit ;  but  thirty-six  teeth  are  developed 
in  these  species,  six  molars  and  two  incisors 
being  deciduous. 

In  all  the  Rodents,  in  which  the  number  of 
molars  exceeds  three  in  a  series,  the  addi- 
tional ones  are  anterior  to  these,  and  are  pre- 
molars,  f.  e,  they  have  each  displaced  a  deci- 
duous predecessor  in  the  vertical  direction, 
and  are  what  Cuvier  calls  detUt  de  remplace* 
ment.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  the 
essential  distinction  between  the  dentition 
of  the  marsupial  and  the  placental  Rodent ; 
the  latter,  like  the  placental  Camivora,  Ru- 
minantia,  and  ordinary  Pachydermata  having 
never  more  than  three  true  molars.  Thus 
the  Rodents,  which  have  the  molar  formula  of 

,  shed  the  first  tooth  in  each  series  ;  and 

this  is  succeeded  by  a  permanent  pre-molar, 
which  comes  into  place  later  than  the  true 
molars ;  later,  at  least,  than  the  first  and 
second,  even  when  the  deciduous  molar  is 
shed  before  birth,  as  was  observed  by  Cu- 
vier in  the  Gtiinea-pig.  In  the  hare  and 
rabbit  the  three  anterior  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  two  anterior  ones  in  the  lower 
jaw,  succeed  and  displace,  in  Idee  manner,  de- 
ciduous predecessors,  and  come  into  place 
after  the  first  and  second  true  molars  are  in 
use,  and  contemporaneously  with  the  last 
molar. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  scalpriform 
incisors  are  preceded  by  milk  teeth,  or,  like 
the  pre-molars  of  the  Guinea-pig,  by  uterine 
teeth  ;  but  the  second  incisor  was  observed  by 
Cuvier  to  be  so  preceded  in  the  genus  Lepus, 
and  he  has  figured  the  jaw  of  a  young  rabbit, 
before  that  deciduous  tooth  was  sh^,  when 
six  incisors  are  present  in  the  upper  jaw. 
This  condition  is  interesting,  both  as  a  transi- 
tory manifestation  of  the  normal  number  of 
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incisive  teeth  in  the  Mammalia  series,  and  as 
it  elucidates  the  disputed  nature  of  the  great 
anterior  scalpriform  teeth.  Oeoffh>y  St. 
Hilaire  contended  that  the  scalpriform  teeth  of 
the  Rodents  were  canines,  because  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  extended  their  fang  backwards  into 
the  maxillary  bone,  which  lo^ed  part  of  their 
hollow  base  and  matrix.  But  the  scalpriform 
teeth  are  confined  exclusivelj^  to  the  inter- 
maxillary bones  at  the  beginning  of  their 
formation ;  and  the  smaller  incisors,  which  are 
developed  behind  them  in  our  anomalous 
native  Rodents,  the  hare  and  rabbit,  retain 
their  usual  relations  with  the  intermaxiUaries, 
and,  a  fortiori,  prove  the  tooth  which  projects 
anterior  to  them  to  be  also  an  incisor. 

The  law  of  the  unlimited  ^owth  of  the  scal- 
priform incisors  is  unconditional,  and  constant 
exercise  and  abrasion  are  required  to  maintain 
the  normal  and  serviceable  form  and  propor- 
tions of  these  teeth.  When,  by  accident,  an  op- 
posing incisor  is  lost,  or  when  by  the  distorted 
union  of  a  broken  jaw  the  lower  incisors  no 
longer  meet  the  upper  ones,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens to  a  wounded  hare,  the  incisors  continue 
to  grow  until  they  project  like  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant,  and  the  extremities,  in  the  poor 
animal's  abortive  attempts  to  acquire  food,  also 
•become  pointed  like  tusks:  following  the 
curve  prescribed  to  their  growth  by  the  form 
of  their  socket,  their  points  often  return  against 
some  Dart  of  the  head,  are  pressed  through  the 
skin,  tncn  cause  absorption  of  the  jaw-bone, 
and  again  enter  the  mouth  ;  rendenng  masti- 
cation impracticable,  and  causing  death  by 
starvation.    In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 

Fig,  269. 


IncUor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  Babbit,  shmamg 
the  effect*  of  unchecked  growth  on  the  eeafyriform 
meteor  (t),  and  the  accestory  iucieor  (i,  2). 

Surgeons  there  is  a  lower  jaw  of  a  beaver  in 
which  the  scalpriform  incisor  has,by  unchecked 
erowth,  described  a  complete  circle ;  the  point 
has  pierced  the  masseter  muscle  and  entered 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  passing  between  the 
condyloid  and  coronoid  processes  of  the 
lower  jaw,  descending  to  the  back  part  of  the 
molar  teeth,  in  advance  of  the  part  of  its  own 
alveolus,  which  contains  its  hollow  root.  The 
upper  jaw  of  a  rabbit  with  an  analogous 
abnormal  growth  of  the  scalpriform  and  acces- 
sory incisors  is  represented  m  JSg,  269. 

Organs  of  digestion.  — The  order  of  Rodent 
quadrupeds  comprehends  animals  which  are 
nourished  by  various  kinds  of  food,  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  forming  the 
nutriment  of  some  genera,  whilst  others  live 
exclusively  upon  the  fruit,  bark,  or  leaves  of 

c  c 
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trees,  or  upon  tender  succulent  plants.  The 
differences  observable  in  the  structure  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  correspond  to 
the  variety  of  their  food,  and  bear  a  relation 
to  the  structure  of  their  dental  apparatus. 

Fig.  270. 


campagifiols   (Arvicola),    and 
(Geort/chus,  llinger),   present 
rangement. 

Fig.  271. 


the    lemmings 
a  similar    ar« 


Stomaeh  of  the  Water  Vole  {Arvicola  anqahibiut), 
gt  oesophagus ;  a,/,  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach ; 


Oieekpouches  of  the  Canada  Rat  (^Geomye 
bursariue). 

Some  genera,  as,  for  example,  the  Canada 
rat  (^.270.)  are  remarkable  for  the  pos- 
session of  capacious  cheek  pouches,  in  which 
considerable  quantities  of  food  can  be  stored 
up,  and  which,  like  the  crop  of  birds,  may  be 
considered  as  reservoirs,  wherein  nutriment 
can  oe  retained  preparatory  to  its  introduction 
into  the  stomacn. 

The  type  of  stomach  most  common  in  this 
order  is  the  following :  the  stomachal  bag  is 
formed  by  two   distmct  pouches,  which  are 
more  or  less  separated  from  each  other  ;  one 
portion,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  cardia,  is 
placed  longitudinally,    and  is  generally  of  a 
cylindrical  or  conical  shape.    This  portion  is 
frequently  larger  than  the  right  portion ;  it  is 
lined  internally  with  a  thick  epidermis,  which 
terminates  suddenly,  and  clearly  indicates  by 
its  margin  the  boundaries  of  this  compart- 
ment of  the  stomach.   The  right  compartment, 
which  is  situated  more  transversely  and  further 
back,  is  of  a  conical  shape,  the  apex  of  the  cone 
terminating    at    the  pylorus.     This   second 
portion  has  its  walls  thicker  and  more  mus- 
cular than  the  former  ;  its  mucous  membrane 
is  not  lined  with  epidermis,  but  presents  the 
ordinary   appearance.     Ihe   distinction    be- 
tween these  two  portions  is  indicated  ex- 
ternally by  a  constriction.    The  cssophagus 
enters  the  first  compartment  very  near  to  the 
point  where  it  communicates  with  the  second. 
Such  may  be  said  to  be  the  typical  form  of 
the  stomach  in  this  extensive  order,  but  many 
families  recede  from  it  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. 

In  the  squirrels  (Sciurut)  for  example,  the 
stomach  is  not  divided  into  separate  cavities, 
but  is  of  a  pyriform  or  oval  shape,  giving  off 
a  conical  or  cylindrical  portion,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  pylorus.  The  first  compart- 
ment is  lined  mternally  with  a  thick  epi- 
dermis, which  forms  two  oval  lips,  as  it  is 
prolonged  around  the  opening  into  the  second 
compartment,  the  lining  membrane  of  which 
is  simply  mucous,  without  any  apparent  epi- 
dermic covering.   The  ondatras  (Fibcr^  Cuv,), 


its  median  constriction ;  6,  dilated  pyloric  extre- 
mity of  ditto ;  e,  pyloric  pouch ;  h,  t,  duodenum. 

In  the  Hudson's  Bay  lemming  (Mus  Httd- 
tonius^  Gm.),  the  shape  of  the  stomach  is 
slightly  diffisrent,  it  is  situated  transversely 
and  much  elongated,  without  any  division 
into  cavities ;  the  cardia  opens  at  about  the 
upper  third  of  its  anterior  border ;  the  left 
cul-de-sac  is  cylindrical  and  of  uniform  size 
with  the  pyloric  portion,  which  is  bent  for- 
ward and  to  the  left  side. 

The  stomach  likewise  varies  from  the  com- 
mon type  in  the  jerboa  (Dipus,  Gin.), 
and  in  the  leaping  hares  of  the  Ca^ 
(Helamys).  In  tne  former  it  is  globular,  in 
the  latter  pyriform  and  longitudinal,  wiih  a 
large  cardiac  cul-de^sac  directed  forwards,  a 
pyloric  cul-de-sac,  and  a  short  cylindrical 
pyloric  portion,  which  is  bent  forwards. 

The  rat  moles  (Spalax,  Guldensledt)  are 
approximated  to  the  lemmings  and  to  the 
campagnols  in  the  shape  of  their  stomach, 
which  is  divided  into  two  pouches,  having  the 
cesophagus  closely  approximated  to  the 
pylorus. 

In  the  muscardin  (M,  avellenamu,  L.) 
the  stomach  offers  a  peculiarity  in  its  struc- 
ture, which  distinguishes  it  not  only  from  the 
other  species  of  this  genus,  but  also  from  all 
other  Mammalia,  —  the  cesophagus  imme- 
diately beyond  the  diaphragm  terminates  in  a 
globular  pouch,  the  walls  ot  which  are  thick, 
glandular,  and  exhibiting  internally  numerous 
pores  leading  into  crypts :  this  structure  is 
separated  by  a  constriction  from  the  stomach 
properly  so  called.  This  latter  organ  forms 
a  large  cul-de-sac  of  a  slightly  oval  shape, 
which  gives  off  anteriorly,  and  to  the  right 
side,  a  short  bowel-like  pyloric  portion.  In 
this  animal,  therefore,  there  are  two  stomachs, 
one  of  which  corresponds  with  the  glandular 
stomach  of  birds,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 
The  beaver  exhibits  traces  of  this  structure. 

The  stomach  of  the  hamster  (Cricehis, 
Cuv.)  approximates  the  common  type  de- 
scribed above,  the  stomach  being  divided  into 
two  pouches,  separated  by  a  deep  constric- 
tion ;  the  lefl  pouch  is  cylindrical,  the  right 
globular.     The  cardiac  orifice  is  situated  in 
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the  former  to  the  right  of  its  base,  opening  on 
the  constriction  itself,  so  that  aliments  can 
pass  immediately  into  the  second  compart- 
ment by  the  assistance  of  a  fold,  which  is  pro- 
longed from  the  cardiainto  this  cavity ;  and  the 
pyloric  portion  may  be  distinguished,  which 
18  more  muscular  than  the  rest,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  intestine  by  a  slightly  pro- 
minent pylorus. 

The  Cape  mole  (Bathie^us,  Iliger)  like- 
wise conforms  to  the  precedi^  type  of  struc- 
ture ;  the  left  compartment  of  the  stomach  is 
of  enormous  size,  elongated  and  pierced  at  its 
base  by  the  cardiac  orifice ;  the  left  com- 
partment is  of  smaller  dimensions,  of  a  glo- 
bular form,  and  separated  from  the  precedmg, 
both  br  an  external  constriction  and  an  in- 
ternal fold  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There 
are,  moreover,  two  additional  folds  nearer  to 
the  pylorus,  which  seem  to  form  a  third 
compartment.  The  orycteres  of  the  Downs 
(Baihiergut  fnaritimus)  has  its  stomach  slightly 
different ;  its  position  is  more  lon^tudinfu,  so 
that  the  left  compartment  is  antenor,  and  the 
right  posterior ;  the  pyloric  portion  short, 
cylindrical,  and  directed  forwards. 

In  the  beaver  (Castor)  the  stomach  is 
transverse  and  elongated  in  that  direction, 
the  right  portion  being  larger  than  that  which 
is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  cardia ;  the 
oesophagus  is  inserted  into  the  first  third  of 
its  anterior  margin  by  a  narrow. opening,  sur- 
rounded with  pointed  processes,  which  are 
analogous  to  the  fiinges  formed  by  the  epi- 
dermis in  many  other  Rodents.  At  the  pomt 
where  it  term  mates  around  the  opening  of 
the  first  compartment  of  the  stomach  into  the 
second,  numerous  largely  developed  culs-de- 
sac  are  distinguishable,  which  project  more  or 
less  beyond  the  cardia  in  different  individuals. 
On  the  right  of  this  orifice  commences  the 
pyloric  portion,  the  termination  of  which  is 
mdicated  by  an  external  constriction,  and  by 
an  internal  thickened  ring.  The  pylorus 
is  approximated  very  closely  to  the  cardiac 
orifice.  This  pyloric  portion,  which  is  more 
muscular  than  the  rest,  is  sometimes  dilated 
into  a  distinct  pouch,  separated  by  a  con- 
striction from  tne  pyloric  cul-de-sac  The 
internal  membrane  presents  every  where  the 
same  appearance,  except  that  in  the  pyloric 
portion  it  appears  to  be  more  smooth,  and  its 
folds  take  a  different  direction.  On  the  right 
of  the  cardia  there  is  a  very  thick  fold,  sepa- 
rating the  left  from  the  right  compartment. 

In  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  {Leputf  Lin.) 
the  stomach  is  very  much  elongated,  par- 
ticularly in  that  portion  which  is  situatcxl 
to  the  ri^ht  of  the  cardiac  orifice.  This 
latter  ponion  forms  a  bulb,  the  muscular  wall 
of  which  is  thicker  than  elsewhere,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus,  where  it  is 
swollen  into  a  muscular  ring.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  stomach  the  existence  of  this 
layer  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

In  the  lagomys  (Cuv.)  we  have  again  the 
common  type  of  structure,  as  also  in  the 
agoutis  and  the  pacas. 

In  the  pteromys  (F.  Cuv.)  the  stomach  is 


situated  more  transversely,  and  the  two  culs- 
de-sac  are  more  distinct ;  the  ri^ht  compart- 
ment is  the  largest,  and  gives  off  at  an  angle 
a  short  conical  pyloric  portion. 

In  the  sciuropteres  (F.  Cuv.)  the  stomach 
18  round,  deep  fi-om  before  to  behind,  and 
having  the  bottom  of  the  cardiac  culs-de-sac 
formed  into  a  little  pouch,  and  extending 
slightly  beyond  the  cardia ;  the  pyloric  portion 
is  conical,  very  muscular,  and  hned  internally 
with  a  yellowish  mucous  membrane,  whilst 
the  lining  membane  of  the  rest  of  the  stomach 
is  white  and  arranged  in  folds,  which  form 
arches  parallel  to  the  curvatures  of  the  viscus. 
There  are  two  other  folds  running  longi- 
tudinally on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the 
cardia,  but  which  probably  do  not  exist  when 
the  stomach  is  distended :  these  woiUd  seem 
to  indicate  traces  of  a  division  of  the  cavity 
into  three  pouches. 

In  the  dormice  (Mt/oxtu^  Om.)  the  stomach 
differs  in  shape  in  accordance  with  the  appe- 
tites of  the  different  species.  In  the  common 
dormouse  (Mus  G/is,  Lin.)  it  is  conical,  with 
a  small  pyloric  portion  directed  forwards  ;  its 
membranes  are  thick  and  muscular,  approxi- 
mating the  type  of  a  carnivorous  stomach. 
InAfyoxttiNitelOfOTi  the  contrary,  it  is  globular, 
and  consists  of  a  single  sac ;  the  crypts,  the 
orifices  of  which  open  into  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  form  a  thick  disc  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cardia :  these  crypts  are  evidently  small 
culs-de-sac,  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  cellular  layer  beneath  it,  which  here 
appear  folded  upon  themselves  in  irregular 
festoons,  when  a  section  of  this  glandular  disc 
is  examined.  The  ligneous  substances  upon 
which  the  beavers  feed  have  rendered  neces- 
sary this  superabundance  of  the  secretions 
furnished  by  this  gland.  A  constriction  se- 
parates the  pyloric  portion  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  straiglirt  part  of  the  stomach. 
The  pylorus  consists  of  a  prominent  ring 
projecting  into  the  intestine; 

Li  the  family  of  the  porcupines  {Hystrix, 
Lin.)  we  have  another  example  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  the  stomach  may  present  in 
different  genera.  In  the  cuendu  (Synetheres^ 
F.  Cuv.)  this  viscus  resembles  that  of  the 
orycteres  of  the  Downs,  above  described  ;  it  is 
elongated,  longitudinal,  with  one  compart- 
ment anterior  and  the  other  posterior;  the 
oesophagus  is  inserted  into  the  right  side  ;  the 
cardia  is  placed  fitr  back»  and  approximated 
to  the  pylorus ;  the  pyloric  portion  is  short, 
cylmdrical,  and  directed  forwards,  terminating 
by  a  ring,  which  projects  into  the  intestine. 
In  the  European  porcupine  {Hyttrix  crisfaia, 
Lin.)  the  stomach  is  globular,  forming  from 
before  to  behind  a  deep  and  wide  bag.. 

Intestinal  canal. — The  tract  of  the  small 
intestines  offers  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
Rodeutia  ;  its  walls  are  very  thin,  and  its 
diameter  pretty  even  throughout.  On  coming 
to  the  large  intestinrs,  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture is  the  enormous  size  of  the  caecum, 
which,  in  many  genera,  itself  fills  up  a 
great  proportion  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  interesting  modi- 
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fications  to  be  noticed,  both  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  caecum  and  of  the  commencement 
of  the  colon,  which  generally  presents  the 
same  appearance  as  the  cascum  itself  for  a 
short  distance  from  its  commencement. 

The  greater  or  less  development  of  the 
caecum  is  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  food 
appropriate  to  each  individual.  In  one  genus 
only,  namely,  the  dormouse  (Myoxus),  it  is 
altogether  wanting ;  those  Rodents  that  live 
upon  grass  and  herbs  have  it  most  remark- 
ably oeveloped ;  and  in  the  hare  it  has  been 
calculated  tnat  the  capacity  of  the  caecum  is 
ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  stomach 
itself.  In  the  granivoroiis  genera  its  size  is 
likewise  very  considerable  ;  so  that,  in  the 
hamsters,  lemmings,  Guinearpigs,  and  allied 
genera  it  has  been  estimated  to  be  four  times 
larger  than  the  stomach. 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  may  be 
observed  in  the  caecum  of  the  Rodentia, 
namely,  that  it  frequently  has  its  cavity  divided 
into  regularly  arranged  cells  disposed  in 
several  rows,  or  else  forming  a  single  series. 
In  other  cases  the  cavity  of  the  cascum  is 
divided  into  compartments  by  a  broad  spiral 

Fig.  272. 


membrane.  In  some  species  again,  as  in  the 
jerboa,  &c.,  the  interior  of  the  caecum  is  a 
simple  cavity,  without  any  division  or  internal 
complication.  All  these  diversities  of  struc- 
ture seem  to  be  in  relation  with  the  different 
kinds  of  food  devoured  by  these  animals. 

The  proportionate  length  of  the  small  in- 
testine as  compared  with  that  of  the  large,  is 
frequently  the  reverse  of  what  holds  good  in 
carnivorous  quadrupeds ;  but  the  diameter  of 
the  latter,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  caecum,  is  scarcely  greater  than  that  of 
the  small  intestine  (fig,  273.  nt,  n). 

The  intestinal  vim  have  the  shape  of  leaf- 
lets of  fringed  laminae,  or  sometimes  of  very 
fine  filaments  ;  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the 
small  intestine  is  villous,  whilst  that  of  the 
large  intestine  is  quite  smooth. 


rtg.  273. 


CiBCum  of  the  Squirr^. 

a,  termination  of  the  small  intestine ;  A,  ti,  ihe 
ciecum ;  e,  dilated  commencement  of  the  colon. 

valve,  as  is  the  case  in  the  hares  ;  or,  as  in 
the  marmots,  by  circulur   folds  of  its  lining 


Stomach  and  intestinal  canal  of  the  Eat  {Mue 
Jtaitus). 

/,  oesophagus  ;  a,  b,  d,  compartments  of  the 
stomach;  e,  pylorus;  ^,  A,  i,  small  intestine;  *, /, 
c«cum ;  p,  commeocement  of  the  colon ;  m,  n,  colon ; 
o^anus. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  those 
species  that  have  the  cacum  most  largely  de- 
veloped, that  organ  is  furnished  wiih  very 
remarkable  glandular  appendages ;  this  struc- 
ture is  met  with  in  the  genera  Leput  and 
Lagomys, 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  above  general 
description  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
order  of  quadrupeds  under  consideration,  we 
shall  select  a  few  examples  illustrative  of  the 
principal  varieties  which  it  presents  in  dif- 
ferent genera. 

In  the  squirrel  (Sciurus)  the  small  intestine 
0%.  272.  a)  is  nearly  o(  the  same  diameter 
throughout ;  the  caecum  (A,  c,  d)  is  of  mo- 
derate dimensions,  of  a  conical  shape,  and 
destitute  of  any  cells  or  partitions  internally. 
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The  colon  (e)  is  for  a  short  distance  almost 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  caecum,  but  it 
aoon  diminishes  in  size,  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  extent  is  scarcely  wider  than  the 
small  intestine.  Internally,  it  presents  no 
septa  or  valvulae  conniventes.  The  intestinal 
papillae  form  small  lamellae,  the  borders  of 
which  are  fringed  with  delicate  filaments ; 
these  papillae  extend  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  small  intestine,  but  towards  its 
termination  becomes  smaller  and  less  per- 
ceptible. 

In  the  rats,  the  alimentary  canal  would  be 
nearly  of  the  same  calibre  throughout,  were 
it  not  for  the  interposition  of  the  caecum 
between  the  ileum  and  the  colon.  The 
caecum  in  this  family  of  Rodents  rather  re^ 
sembles  a  second  stomach  (Jig,  273.  *,  A  than 
a  bowel ;  it  is  capacious,  short,  and  slightly 
curved  upon  itself,  but  without  any  constric- 
tions, tapering  gradually  towards  its  blind  ex- 
tremity. The  walls  of  the  intestinal  canal 
are  throughout  thin,  delicate,  and  transparent ; 

Fig.  274. 


Cacum  of  the  Water  Vole  (Avicola  amphibius), 

Iftn,  end  of  the  small  intestine  ;nf0,pt  q,  ctecam ; 
r,  dilated  commencement  of  the  colon ;  $,  point  at 
which  the  colon  becomes  contracted. 


but  slight  traces  of  a  spiral  valve  are  visible 
at  the  commencement  of  the  colon. 

In  the  water-rat  (Arvicola  amphibhu)  the 
small  intestines  are  of  equable  diameter 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  but  their 
calibre  is  small,  as  indeed  is  that  of  the  large 
intestine.  The  caecum  is,  however,  of  enor- 
mous proportions  (fig.  2.14i,  n,  a,  />,  q),  and  is 
divided  at  intervals  into  pouches  by  deep 
constrictions.  The  commencement  of  the 
colon  (r)  is  extremely  voluminous,  but  it  soon 
diminishes  in  its  diameter,  and  is  twisted  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  so  as  to  form  several 
close  spiral  turns ;  the  walls  of  the  small  in- 
testine (/,  m)  are  very  thin  and  transparent ;  at 
the  commencement  of  the  colon  its  lining 
membrane  is  thrown  into  regular  folds,  which, 
as  they  appear  through  the  transparent  coats 
of  the  intestine,  resemble  a  series  of  spiral 
muscular  fibres. 

In  other  species  beIon|^ing  to  the  genus 
arvicola,  the  same  disposition  is  observable. 

In  the  Cape  moles  (Baihiergui)  the  struc- 
ture of  the  csecum  varies.  In  the  orycterus 
of  the  Downs  (BalMergtu  marithnus)  the 
caecum  is  short,  and  has  its  walls  sacculated 
and  puckered  up,  as  it  were,  by  tendinous 
bands.  The  colon  begins  by  a  wide  pouch, 
and  preserves  through  nearly  its  whole  length 
a  considerable  diameter  and  sacculated  ap- 
pearance, but  on  approaching  the  anus  it  4>e- 
comes  contracted  and  of  equable  diameter. 

In  the  white-spotted  orycterus  (Baihiergus 
caperuis)  the  caecum  is  much  longer  in  pro- 
portion and  of  more  equal  calibre,  although 
still  very  wide,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  much  sacculated;  the  com- 
mencement of  the  colon  is  at  first  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  caecum,  but  it  soon  be- 
comes narrower  and  spirally  convoluted, 
much  in  the  same  wa^  as  m  the  water-rat. 

In  the  hare  and  m  the  rabbit  the  small 
intestine  is  nearly  of  the  same  diameter 
throughout  its  whole  length ;  the  caecum  is  of 
a  very  remarkable  size,  and  forms  an  enormous 
elongated  conical  sac,  divided,  at  intervals,  by 
deep  constrictions  into  numerous  compart- 
ments, as  far  as  about  the  distance  of  two  or 


Fig.  275. 


Ccecvm  of  the  Hare. 

c,  termination  of  the  ileum ;  a,  d;  a  spirally  convoluted  cacum ;  6,  d,  its  terminal  glandular  portion ;  f 
dilated  pouch,  close  to  the  termination  of  the  small  intestine ;  e,  capacious  commencement  of  the  colon 
which,  at  g,  becomes  considerably  diminished  in  size. 
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three  inches  from  its  extremity  (^.275.).  The 
constrictions,  apparent  externally,  correspond 
to  the  windings  of  a  spiral  valve,  which  runs 
nearly  along  the  whole  length  of  its  cavity. 
The  small  intestine,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
about  to  enter  the  colon,  dilates  into  a  cavity 
(/),  the  walls  of  which  are  thick  and  glandu- 
lar. At  its  commencement  (f)  the  colon  is 
quite  as  capacious  as  the  caecum,  but  it  soon 
begins  to  contract  in  its  diameter,  (g)  At  its 
commencement  there  are  three  rows  of  sacculi, 
divided  by  as  many  tendinous  bands,  but 
further  on  these  sacculi  disappear.  The 
rectum  is  much  dilated,  and  contains,  at  in- 
tervals, small  pellets  of  excrement  moulded 
in  the  sacculi  of  the  colon.  In  all  the  species 
belonging  to  this  genus,  as  well  as  in  the  rats 
and  hares,  including  the  Lagomyt,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  csecal  bag,  opposite  to  that 
which  receives  the  termmation  of  the  small 
intestine,  is  terminated  by  a  long,  smooth, 
cylindrical  appendage  (fig.  275.  rf,  b)  the  walls  of 
which  are  glandular,  and  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  glandular  stomach  of  a  bird. 

The  above  examples  will  suffice  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  general  structure 
of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  rodent  order 
of  quadrupeds  ;  and  for  farther  details  we 
must  refer  him  to  the  last  edition  of  Cuvier's 
Le9ons  d'Anatomie  compar6e,  where  the 
principal  varieties  met  with  in  the  different 
genera  are  recorded. 

Liver. — In  the  Rodentia  the  liver  is  very 
largely  developed,  and  presents  the  usual 
division  into  five  principal  lobes.  The  gall- 
bladder, though  generally  present,  is  some- 
times wanting,  a  circumstance  more  particu- 
larly observable  in  the  family  of  rats.  Another 
circumstance  which  may  be  noticed  is  that 
the  bile  is  frequently  poured  into  the  intestine 
at  a  point  remote  from  that  where  the 
]>ancreatic  fluid  enters  it ;  when  such  is  the 
case,  the  biliary  secretion  enters  the  duodenum 
very  near  to  the  pylorus,  above  the  entrance 
of  the  pancreatic  duct. 

In  the  porcupine  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
hepatic  canals  with  the  cystic  duct;  it  enters 
the  intestine  close  to  the  pyloric  ring,  opening 
into  a  furrow  excavated  in  the  latter,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  bile  would  seem  to  flow 
as  easily  into  the  stomach  as  into  the  duo- 
denum. The  opening  of  the  pancreatic  canal 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  pylorus. 

The  pancreas  is  very  large,  and  generally 
divided  into  two  portions. 

The  spleen  occupies  its  usual  position  sus- 
pended from  the  stomach  by  thego^/ro-splenic 
omentum. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  the  Rodentia  con- 
forms in  all  respects  to  the  usual  arrangement 
of  these  vessels  met  with  in  other  quadrupeds, 
and  exhibits  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
remark. 

The  arterial  system,  as  far  as  the  general 
distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  is  concerned, 
offers  a  few  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice. 
In  all  those  genera  of  rodent  quadrupeds 
which  become   dormant  during  the  winter 


months,  the  vertebral  artery  considerablv 
surpasses  in  size  the  internal  carotid  ;  to  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  that  some  authors  have 
described  the  latter  vessel  as  being  entirely 
wanting.  In  this  case  the  basilar  artery  forms 
by  itself  a  Yery  considerable  part,  and  some- 
times the  whole  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  giving 
off*  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries  as  well  as 
the  posterior  arteries  of  the  brfun.*  The 
arrangement  of  the  carotids,  moreover,  varies 
remarkably  in  different  genera. 

In  the  beaver  the  internal  carotid  is  larger 
than  the  vertebral. 

In  the  porcupine  the  internal  carotid,  after 
following  for  some  distance  the  direction  of 
the  internal  maxillary,  without  undergoing 
any  sinuous  flexures,  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  where 
it  immediately  joins  with  the  basilar,  which 
surpasses  it  in  size,  to  form  the  circle  of 
Willis. 

In  the  Guinea-pig  and  the  agouti  there  is, 
properly  speaking,  only  an  external  carotid, 
of  which  ttie  internal  carotid  is  but  a  small 
branch.  This  little  cerebral  branch  is  derived 
from  the  internal  maxillary,  of  which  it  seems 
to  be  a  continuation ;  it  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  joins  the  circle  of  Willis,  which  is 
here  principally  formed  by  the  vertebral 
artery. 

In  the  squirrel  the  internal  carotid  enters 
an  osseous  canal  in  the  tympanum,  through 
the  jugular  foramen,  passes  between  the  cnira 
of  the  stapes,  and  then  penetrates  the  cra- 
nium through  a  hole  in  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone ;  it  there  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  smaller  of  which  enters  a  deep 
groove  in  the  os  petrosum,  issues  from  the 
cranium  through  the  foramen  lacerum  an- 
terius to  enter  it  again  through  the  oval 
foramen  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is  only 
after  all  these  windings  that  it  divides  into 
small  branches,  and  of  these  only  one  or  two 
go  to  form  the  circle  of  Willis,  the  rest  being 
meningeal  arteries.  The  continuation  of  this 
branch  subsequently  becomes  the  representa- 
tive of  a  portion  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
The  other  branches  usually  given  off*  from  the 
ophthalmic  artery  are  derived  from  the  second 
branch  of  the  internal  carotid  above  mention- 
ed, which  previously  gives  off  branches  to  the 
dura  mater.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  in- 
ternal carotid  supplies  very  little  blood  to  the 
brain,  and  this  blood  only  arrives  at  its  desti- 
nation by  a  very  circuitous  route.  \ 

In  the  marmot  the  internal  carotid  at  first 
follows  the  same  course  as  in  the  squirrel ;  it 
enters  the  canal  of  the  tympanum  through  the 
jugular  foramen,  and  then  traverses  the 
opening  between  the  crura  of  the  stapes,  afler 
which  it  divides  into  two  branches :  of  these 
the  internal,  which    is    the    smallest,    runs 

*  Vide  M^oire  sor  les  valsseaax  c^phaliqaes 
de  quelques  mammifk^s  qui  s'en  coordissent  pendant 
rhiver,  par  M.  Otto,  Annales  des  Sc  Nator.  t  xl. 
p.  200. 

t  Vide  Barkow,  Disquisitiones  circa  originem  et 
decorsom  arteriarom  animaliiim.    Lipsi»,  1829. 
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through  an  ascending  canal,  which  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  skull  close  to  the  sella  turcica, 
arriving  at  the  brain  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  mternai  carotid  of  the  human  subject. 
This  branch  is  smaller  than  the  vertebral 
artery.  The  other  or  external  branch  enters 
the  cranium  through  a  canal  that  opens  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  and 
divides  into  the  middle  meningeal  and  ophthal- 
mic arteries. 

In  the  dormouse  the  distribution  of  the 
internal  carotid  very  nearly  resembles  what 
is  described  above,  as  occurring  in  the  squirrel 
and  in  the  marmot.  In  some  genera  of 
Kodents  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri 
is  perforated  by  a  canal  through  which  the 
ulnar  artery  passes  in  company  with  the 
median  nerve  :  this  arrangement  exists  in  the 
squirrel,  the  hamster,  and  the  helamys. 

Venous  system,  —  In  most  of  the  Rodentia, 
instead  of  a  single  anterior  vena  cava,  there 
are  two  principal  anterior  trunks  of  the  venous 
system,  one  of  which,  namely  the  right,  occu- 
pies the  usual  position  of  the  vena  cava 
anterior,  whilst  the  lefl  runs  along  the  furrow 
that  separates  the  base  of  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart  from  the  left  auricle,  to  reach  the  ri^ht 
auricle,  into  the  upper  and  left  side  of  which 
it  opens. 

In  those  genera  which  hibernate  the  exter- 
nal jugular  vein  likevnse  presents  a  very 
remarkable  arrangement.  Tnis  vein  receives 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  blood  de^ 
rived  from  the  brain  through  a  wide  canal, 
situated  between  the  os  petrosum  and  the 
temporal  bone,  into  which  the  anterior  division 
of  the  transverse  sinus  opens,  so  that  it  is  only 
the  smallest  moiety  of  blood  derived  from  the 
vein  which  escapes  through  the  jugular  for- 
amen into  the  internal  jugiSar.  The  vertebral 
vein  likewise  communicates  with  the  external 
jugular,  carrying  off  its  share  of  the  blood 
from  the  interior  of  the  cranium. 

rtg.  276. 


Upper  surface  of  the  brain  of  the  Porcvpine. 
{After  Serres.) 

a,  medulla  spinalis ;  6,  hemispheres  of  cerebellum ; 
e,  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum ;  d^  e,  ib,  4  cere- 
bral hemispheres. 


Although  this  disposition  of  the  cerebral 
veins  is  common  to  all  hibernating  animals,  as 
Cuvier  very  justly  remarks,  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  quadrupeds  that  pass  the  winter 
m  a  state  of  torpor ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  met 
with  in  many  Rodents  that  do  not  hibernate ; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  rats  ,*  it  also  occurs  in 
the  horse,  as  well  as  in  many  Edentata,  Ru» 
minantm,  and  Carmvora,  Cuvier  believes  this 
arrangement  to  be  in  relation  with  the  situ- 
ation and  direction  of  the  head,  the  differ- 
ence between  these  quadrupeds  and  man 
rather  depending  upon  the  position  of  the 
latter  standing  on  four  legs,  than  upon  any 
cause  connected  with  the  habit  ot  hiber- 
nation. 

Nervous  system. — The  brain  in  the  Rodent 
order  of  quadrupeds  presents  two  principal 
forms  ;  in  the  feebler,  and  more  strictly  her- 
bivorous species,  such  as  the  hare,  the  rabbit, 
the  agouti,  paca,  &c.,  it  presents  a  great  re- 
semblance externally  in  its  shape  to  that  of 
birds,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  being  broad 
behind,  and  gradually  tapering  towards  the 
anterior  lobes.  In  others,  such  as  the  beaver, 
porcupine,  capromys,  &c.,  the  contour  of  the 
brain  is  nearly  circular  (jig.  276.),  as  in  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds.  Between  these  extreme 
forms  there  are,  nowever,  intermediate  grada- 
tions, such  as  are  met  with  in  the  squirrel,  the 
marmot,  the  water-rat,  and  others. 

Fig.  277. 


Base  of  the  brain  of  the  Porcvphie  (Histrix  cristataX 
(After  Serres.) 

a,  anterior  pyramid,  exhibiting  the  interlacement 
of  their  internal  fasciculi ;  o,  olivary  bodies ;  t,  tra- 
pezoid bodies ;  p,  pons  Varolii ;  h,  the  lobe  of  the 
hippocampus ;  ^,  middle  portion  of  the  hemisphere ; 
r,  olfactoiy  tract ;  x,  external  root  of  olfactory  lobe ; 
V,  internal  root  of  ditto.  The  nerves  are  indicated 
by  corresponding  numbers. 

The  most  striking  circumstance  presented 
by  the  brains  of  these  animals  is  the  almost 
complete  deficiency  of  cerebral  convolutions. 
The  hemispheres  are  almost  completely 
smooth  upon  their  surface,  presenting  only  a 
few  shallow  lines  instead  of  the  numerous 
sulci  which  characterise  the  brain  of  the  Car- 
nivora. 

c  c  4 
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The  cerebellum  is  of  moderate  proportions, 
and  is  scarcely  at  all  overlapped  by  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 


tenor  pair  (tettet)  (8) ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  the  converse  of  what  exists  in  carnivorous 
quadrupeds.  In  other  respects  the  structure 
of  the  brain  in  the  Rodentia  offers  no  pecu- 
liarity worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  organs  of  the  sentes  conform  strictly  in 
their  anatomical  structure  to  the  general  type 
common  to  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  and 
consequently  need  not  occupy  our  attention 
in  this  place. 

Fig.  280. 


Upper  Burface  of  the  brain  of  ike  male  Agouti 
I^After  Serrea.) 

a,  the  medolla  spinalis ;  6,  posterior  pyramid ;  c, 
median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum ;  d,  hemisphere  of 
cerebellum ;  e,  cerebral  hemispheres ;  /,  olfactory 
lobe  of  the  brain. 

On  separating  the  hemispheres,  the  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina  (Ji^.  280.  8,  9)  are  seen 
to  be  of  very  large  size ;  and,  what  is  re- 

Fig.  279.1 


Bate  of  the  brain  of  the  male  Agouti   ( Afler  Serree,) 

p,  pons  Varolii ;  A,  lobe  of  the  hippocampus ;  g,f, 
lateral  portion  of  cerebral  hemisphere ;  k,  anterior 
part  of  the  lobe  of  the  hippocampus ;  e,  olfactory 
lobe ;  Uf  infundibulum.  The  nerves  are  indicated  by 
corresponding  numbers. 

markable,  the  anterior  pair  (nates)  are  of  a 
roundish  form,  and  much  larger  than  the  pos- 


Interior  of  the  brain  of  the  mum  animaL 
(After  Serree,) 

a,  medulla  spinalis ;  6,  restifbrm  body ;  c,  arbor 
vits  cerebelli ;  1, 2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  ramifications  of  ditto ; 
df  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum;  7,  nervus 
patheticus;  8,  posterior  quadrigeminal  tubercle; 
9,  anterior  quadngeminal  tubercle;  11,  optic  tract; 
12,  posterior  piUar  of  the  fornix ;  18,  corpus  stria- 
tum ;  n,  corpus  callosum ;  i,f,gf  horizontal  section 
of  the  hemisphere  on  a  level  with  ditto ;  I,  m,  lateral 
portion  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

The  structure  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  gene- 
ral disposition  of  the  urinary  apparatus  aflbrd 
nothing  deserving  particular  description. 

Ma/e  organf  of  generation.  —  The  Rodentia 
are  amongst  the  most  prolific  of  all  quadru- 
peds ;  a  circumstance  which  may,  perhaps, 
account  for  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  appendages  to  the  male  generative  system, 
which  are  met  with  throughout  the  order.  It 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  identify  the  precise  ana- 
logies of  some  of  the  accessory  genital  organs, 
which  are  much  more  complex  in  structure 
than  those  of  other  Vertebrata. 

In  the  greater  number  of  Rodents,  as  for 
instance  in  the  rats,  the  Guinea-pigs,  the 
agoutis,  the  porcupines,  the  beaver,  the  onda- 
tra, and  the  squirrels,  the  testicles  are  not 
contained  in  a  scrotum,  but  during  the  season 
of  impregnation  are  lodged  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  perineum,  which  is  tightly  stretched 
over  them.  In  the  hares,  however,  two  dis- 
tinct scrotal  pouches  exist  (fig.  281.  k,  I), 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  in  which 
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the  testes  are  contained.     The  testes  are 
moreover,  remarkable  for  tneir  great  size, 


these  canals  are  brought  into  communication 
by  means  of  this  chamber. 

In  the  Alpine  marmot,  the  vesiculs  semi- 
nales  contam  internally  a  very  complicated 
cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  glandular. 

In  the  rats,  properly  so  called,  the  vesiculse 
seminales  consist  of  lar^e  membranous  blad- 
ders of  a  flattened  conical  form,  with  their 
inner  margins  sacculated  and  uneven,  some- 
thing like  a  cock's  comb.  In  these  animals 
they  are  in  great  part  situated  out  of  the  pel- 
vis on  account  of  their  very  la  ge  size ;  in  the 
hamsters,  the  voles  (ArvicoUe),the  dormice,  and 
the  jerboas  they  present  a  similar  structure, 
and  become  remarkably  developed  during  the 
season  for  copulation. 

J%.  282. 


Male  generative  argang  of  the  Hare, 

a,  glans  penis ;  b,  body  of  penis ;  e,  prostate  gland ; 
d,  vedcols  seminales ;  e,  the  urinary  bladder ;  /,  g, 
testicles;  A,  t,  epididymis;  ib,  i^  the  two  scrotal 
poaches ;  p,  q,  vasa  deferentia. 

which  generally  exceeds  that  of  the  kidneys  ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  more  remarkably 
evident  during  the  season  of  copulation. 

From  the  testicles  situated  as  above,  the 
vata  deferentia  ascend  into  the  abdominal 
cavity, along  with  the  spermatic  vessels,  through 
the  external  abdominal  ring.  In  some  tribes, 
a  little  above  their  insertion,  the  walls  of  the 
vasa  deferentia  become  manifestly  thicker,  and 
the  cavity  of  their  duct  considerably  dilated  ; 
in  some  cases  they  join  together,  and  seem  to 
form  but  one  canal;  but  this  appearance  is 
merely  external,  the  ducts  continuing  separate 
throughout  their  whole  length. 

The  vencuke  teminalet,  or  their  analogues, 
exist  in  all  the  Rodentia.  In  the  hares  they 
are  simple  bags  Q^.  281.c{);  but,  generally 
speaking,  their  cavity  is  more  or  less  convo- 
luted, or  branched  out  into  cseca,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  agouti  (fig,  282.  i,  i),  and  in  the 
beaver  (fig.  284.  o,  p).  In  most  of  the  genera 
of  this  order  of  quadrupeds  the  vesiculae 
seminales  are  remarkable  for  their  great  de- 
ve1op:iient;  in  the  Ouinea-pig  they  fbrm  two 
long  conical  tubes,  which  taper  much  towards 
their  extremities,  but  are  sligbtlv  sacculated 
for  a  portion  of  their  len^b ;  the  excretory 
ducts  m  this  animal  open  into  the  urethra  by 
an  orifice  common  to  them,  and  to  the  vasa 
deferentia. 

In  the  agouti  each  opens  separately  into 
the  common  cavity  of  the  verumontanum,  in 
which  are  also  situated  the  separate  orifices 
of  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  of  the  excretory 
canals  of  the  accessory  vesicles ;  so  that  all 


The  generative  organ*  of  the  male  Agoutu 

a,  a  stylet  introduced  into  the  cul-de-sac,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  penis;  6,6,  serrated  bony  plate, 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  glans  penis ;  c,  c,  vasa 
deferentia ;  d,  the  body  of  the  penis ;  e,  e,  the  pro- 
states ;/,  canal  of  urethra  laid  open ;  ^,  A,  a  style  in- 
troduced through  the  prostatic  duct  into  the  ure- 
thra ;  t,  t,  the  vesicuUe  seminales ;  i^  m,  a  wire 
passed  along  their  duct  k,  into  the  urethra ;  o,  o, 
Cowper's  glands,  communicating  with  the  urethra 
by  means  of  the  duct,  p,  into  which  a  style  a  has 
been  passed ;  n,  the  anus ;  r,  anal  gland  with  the 
style,  f,  t,  passed  into  its  duct. 

In  the  hare  and  in  the  rabbit  these  organs 
are  represented  by  the  single  sac  already 
alluded  to  (fig.  281.  d^,  the  mze  of  which  is 
considerable ;  this  sac  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
two  of  its  three  corners  being  sometimes  con- 
siderably elongated ;  its  walls  are  membranous, 
except  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  upper  side, 
where  they  are  formed  by  a  thick  glandular 
substance  something  resembling  in  texture 
the  prostate  gland.  This  sac  opens  into  the 
uretnra  by  a  single  orifice  excavated  in  the 
centre  of  the  verumontanum,  which  receives 
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defe. 


likewise  the  terminations  of  the  two  ^ 
rentia. 

In  the  lagomvs  (Leput  punlliu,  omtonut, 
and  alpinuiy  Pall.)  the  vesiculs  semindes  are 
double  and  separate. 

In  the  common  squirrel  each  seminal  vesicle 
consists  of  a  short  canal  folded  upon  itself. 
This  approximates  its  fellow  on  the  opposite 
side  between  the  prostate  and  the  canal  of  the 
urethra  ;  and,  contrary  to  what  is  usual  in  this 
order,  internal  to  the  vasa  deferentia. 

The  prostate  glands,  —  The  name  of  pro- 
state eland  is  restricted  by  Cuvier  to  those 
glandular  masses  of  analogous  structure  to  the 
human  prostate,  the  excretory  canals  of  which 
open  by  one  or  several  orifices  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  muscular  portion  of  the 
urethra,  or  into  the  first  portion  of  that  canal. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  representatives  of 
the  prostate  are  made  up  of  numerous  rami- 
fied and  complicated  tubes,  in  which  case  they 
are  called  tubular  prostates.  In  the  hare  and 
the  rabbit,  this  gland  is  represented  by  the 
glandular  mass,  which,  as  above  described,  forms 
a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  vesiculae  semi- 
nales,  and  which  extends  for  some  distance 
upon  the  muscular  portion  of  the  urethra 
(/g.281.c). 

Fig.  283. 


Male  organs  of  the  Water  Vole(Arvicola  amphUmu), 
a,  fflans  penis ;  <r,  the  urinary  bladder ;  d,  e,  the 
testicles ;  /,  ^,  epididymis,  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  testes ;  *,  Z,  vesiculae  seminales  iPt^  n,o,p, 
q,  r,  the  prosUtes ;  t,  the  rectum,  the  extremity  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  glandular  mass,  t,  from 
which  a  milky  fluid  is  poured  into  the  rectum  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  o. 

In  the  Alpine  marmot  it  forms  a  consider^ 
able  mass  situated  above  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra,  divided  posteriorly  into  two 
roundish  lobes. 

In  the  squirrel  the  prostate  gland  is  as  long 
as  the  muscular  portion  of  the  urethra,  to 


which,  however,  it  is  only  adherent  at  the  two 
points  where  its  excretory  ducts  penetrate 
that  canal ;  in  this  animal  its  shape  is  oval, 
flattened  above,  and  bilobed  postenorly. 

In  the  agouti  the  prostates  (/^.  282.  ^,^) 
assume  the  tubular  form,  each  eland  being 
composed  of  a  common  trunk,  divided  into 
branches  and  ramusculi,  ending  in  vascular 
enlargements. 

In  the  numerous  family  of  rats,  the  pro- 
states are  represented  by  several  packets  of 
ramified  tubes,  situated  around  the  com- 
mencement of  the  canal  of  the  urethra.  Two 
others  are  connected  with  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  vesiculae  seminales  :  these  consist  of  a 
principal  trunk,  which  has  but  few  ramifica- 
tions. These  latter  organs  exist  likewise  in 
the  lagomys,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
accessory  seminal  vesicles. 

The  Guinea-pig  is  furnished  with  numerous 
ramified  and  convoluted  tubes,  connected  to- 
gether by  a  loose  cellular  tissue, which  occupy 
the  situation  of  the  prostate  gland  ofother 
quadrupeds. 

JV^.  284. 


Generative  organs  of  the  mate  Beaver. 

a,  opening  common  to  the  rectum  and  the  urethral 
canal;  6,  the  prepuce;  c,  glans  penis  enclosed  in 
the  prepuce;  d,  body  of  the  penis;  e,fg,k,i,k, 
preputial  glands ;  I,  bifurcation  of  corpus  cavemo- 
sum  forming  the  bulb ;  m,  n,  Cowper's  glands ;  o,/^ 
vesiculae  seminales ;  q,  urinary  bladder ;  r,  s,  testicles ; 
i,  V,  vasa  deferentia. 

Cowper's  glands,  —  Most  of  the  Rodentia 
are  provided  with  accessory  {»lands,  which,  in 
situation  at  least,  correspond  with  those 
called  the  glands  of  Cowper  in  the  human 
subject. 

In  the  male  Agouti,  these  glands  are  two 
round,  flattened,  and  very  vascular  bodies 
(fy^.  282.  o),  which  open  into  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  by  separate  ducts  (p).  In  the 
Guinea-pig  their  structure  is  similar,  as  like- 
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wise  in  the  beaver,  only  they  are  of  much 
smaller  proportionate  size. 

In  the  squirrel,  Cowper's  glands  are  repre- 
sented by  two  large  conical  bladders  twisted 
upon  themselves,  the  summits  of  which  are 
evidently  of  a  glandular  nature,  and  are 
divided  internally  into  numerous  small  cells. 
Each  of  these  organs  opens  by  a  large  orifice 
into  a  cul-de-sac,  which  occupies  the  interior 
of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  which  is  pro- 
longed into  a  canal,  that,  becoming  gra^ 
dually  narrower,  opens  into  the  urethra  near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  penis. 
The  walls  of  the  conical  bladders,  which  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  these  glands,  contain 
muscular  fibres,  which  serve  to  constrict 
their  cavities.  In  the  Alpine  marmot  and 
in  the  boback,  these  glands  present  a  similar 
structure. 

In  the  rats  they  are  of  very  large  size  and 
of  a  pyriform  shape,  their  substance  being  en- 
veloped in  an  aponeurotic  sheath. 

Penis.  —  The  penis  in  the  Rodentia  is  dif- 
ferently arranged  in  different  genejra.  In  the 
Guinea-pig  and  the  agouti,  this  organ,  afler 
running  forwards  in  the  ordinary  manner  as 
far  as  the  anterior  margin  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  bends  back  again  upon  itself  beneath 
the  skin  of  that  region  towards  the  anus,  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  prepuce  is  situated 
very  little  m  front  of  the  anal  orifice.  Mus- 
cular fibres,  derived  from  the  cremaster  mus- 
cles, are  inserted  into  the  penis  near  its  curva* 
ture ;  and  others,  derived  from  the  external 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  are  connected 
with  the  same  point.  The  former  probably 
contribute  to  effect  the  protrusion  of  the 
penis  from  its  sheath,  whilst  the  latter  draw 
It  back  again  into  its  concealment. 

In  the  marmot,  the  penis,  when  it  arrives 
in  the  sub-pubic  region,  does  not  bend  back 
a^n  to  approximate  the  anus,  but  curves 
directly  downwards  ;  in  which  position  it  is 
retained  by  ligamentoas  attachments. 

In  many  genera  of  Rodents,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  rats,  the  voles,  the  dormice,  the  jerboa, 
the  hares,  and  the  lagomys,  the  penis,  after 
issuing  firom  the  pelvis,  does  not  run  forwards 
beneath  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  but  passes 
directly  backwards  towards  the  anus,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  which  the  orifice  of  the 
prepuce  is  situated  (^.  28 1 .  a). 

In  most  of  the  Rodentia  the  penis  contains 
a  bone,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
corpus  cavemosum.  But  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  the  penis  in  the  order  before  us, 
is  the  glans,  which  in  many  species  is  armed 
with  such  a  formidable  apparatus  of  spines, 
saws,  and  homy  spikes,  that  it  must  indeed  be 
a  rather  stimulating  instrument  of  excitement. 

In  the  Alpine  marmot  it  is  conical,  and 
terminated  \}y  a  sharp  point,  formed  entirely 
by  the  extremity  of  the  os  penis.  On  the  right 
of  this  point  is  situated  the  opening  of  the 
urethra,  and  on  the  left  there  is  a  small  but 
deep  cul-de-sac. 

In  the  common  rat,  the  extremity  of  the 
penis,  in  its  relaxed  state,  resembles  a  second 
prepuce,  there  being  here  a  wide  cavity  exca- 


vated in  the  centre  of  the  glands,  enclosing  a 
bone,  the  extremity  of  which  projects  beyond 
il^  and  is  furnished  with  two  small,  cartila- 
ginous, lateral  appendaees.  Beneath  this  is 
situated  the  cavity  of  tne  urethra.  Most  of 
the  genera  allied  to  the  rats,  such  as  the 
hamsters,  the  voles,  the  dormice.  Sec,  have 
their  penis  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  ; 
but  in  some  the  surface  of  the  glans  is  smooth, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  covered  with  papillae,  or 
studded  with  fine  hairs. 

The  glans  penis  of  the  beaver  is  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  but  flattened  at  its  extremity, 
which  is  studded  with  large  papillae,  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra  being  situated  near  its 
centre. 

In  the  Guinea-pig,  the  penis  is  supported 
by  a  flat  and  slightly  curved  bone  imbedded 
in  its  upper  portion,  which  reaches  as  far  as 
the  extremity  of  the  glans  above  the  canal  of 
the  urethra.  Behind  and  below  the  termi- 
nation of  the  urethral  canal  is  a  wide  pouch, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  are  lodged  two  long 
cartilaginous  horns.  This  pouch,  during 
erection,  is  everted,  so  that  the  horns  pro- 
trude externally.  Two  tendons  are  connected 
with  the  bottom  of  this  pouch,  which  run 
along  the  penis  inferiorly,  and  are  connected 
with  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  derived 
from  the  biUb  of  the  urethra  and  the  rami  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa.  These  tendons,  either 
by  their  own  elasticity,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres  connected  with  them,  serve  to 
invert  the  pouch  and  draw  it  back  again 
within  the  glans.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
glans  is  covered  with  corneous  scales,  which, 
with  the  two  horns  above  mentioned,  give  it  a 
formidable  appearance. 

Fig.  285. 


Penis  of  the  ^wtUd  Cavy  (Ceeiogtnys  subfusca). 
(Fred.  Cuv.) 

Yet  even  this  is  an  innocent  weapon  when 
compared  with  the  penis  of  the  agouti  and 
other  allied  eenera,  which,  besides  containing 
a  pouch  inclosing  strong  homy  spikes  like 
that  of  the  Guinea-pig,  has  the  whole  surface 
of  the  glans  covered  with  sharp  recurved 
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spines,  and  is,  moreover,  orovided  on  each 
side  with  a  broad  plate  of  horn,  adherent  to 
the  glans  by  its  inner  border,  while  all  its 
outer  free  edge  is  armed  with  strong  sharp 
teeth  resembling  those  of  a  saw  {fig.  285.) ;  a 
structure  which  is  additionally  remarkable 
from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  females 
of  the  species  thus  barbarously  armed,  the 
vagina  oflTers  no  peculiarity  in  its  appearance. 
In  connection  with  the  male  organ  of 
generation  mav  be  noticed  the  preputial 
glands,  which,  in  some  of  the  Rodentia,  are 
very  largely  developed.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  beaver,  in  which 
animal  they  secrete  the  drug  castoreum,  once 
much  used  in  medicine.     These  gUnds  form 
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remarkable  on  account  of  the  prominence  and 
number  of  the  ova  which  they  contain,  giving 
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PregnUtal  gland$  of  the  Beaver, 

a,  the  prepuce  laid  open ;  c,  attachment  of  the 
prepuce  around  the  neck  of  the  penis ;  d,  body  of 
penis ;  «,  e,  opening  of  the  inferior  preputial  glands ; 
f,i,nh  stylets  passed  into  the  ducts  of  these  glands ; 
A,  /,  o,  the  glands  which  on  the  right  side  are  laid 
open,  to  show  their  internal  structure ;  p,  superior 
large  glandular  sac ;  r,  ditto  of  the  opposite  side, 
laid  open  to  show  its  interior ;  q,  opening  of  these 
sacs  into  the  preputial  canaL 

several  wide  pouches  (fig.  284.  e,/,  g,h,  i,  k), 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  perputial  sheath. 
The  structure  of  these  glands  is  shown  in 
fig,  286. ;  they  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  of 
which  the  lower,  three  in  number  on  each  side 
(h,  l,o)f  are  found  when  opened, as  represented 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  figure,  to  be 
hollow,  the  walls  enclosing  their  central  cavity 
being  made  up  of  numerous  small  glandular 
masses,  that  secrete  a  thick  yellowish  fluid. 
The  upper  set  consists  of  two  capacious 
bags  (p),  which,  when  opened,  are  seen  to  have 
their  lining  membrane  (r)  deeply  rugose.  The 
secretion  of  these  pouches  is  of  a  deep  grey 
colour,  and,  if  possible,  more  disagreeable. 

Female  organs  of  generation, — The  ovaria 
in  the  female  Rodents  occupy  tlie  same  posi- 
tion as  in  other  Mammifera,  and  are  chiefly 


Generative  organs  of  thefemaie  Hare. 

a,  vulva;  6,  vagina;  c,  orifice  of  the  urethra;  d^ 
urethra;  e,/,  comua  uteri;  g,  termination  of  the 
comua  uteri  by  two  separate  orifices  {pra  uteri), 
into  which  the  probes.  A,  i,  have  been  introduced ; 
k,  A  the  ovaria ;  n,  o,  Fallopian  tubes ;  p,  the  anus ; 
9,  anal  gland;  r,  cavity  situated  between  the 
vulva,  a,  and  the  rectum,  s, 

them  a  somewhat  racemose  appearance.  The 
uterus  is  always  deeply  divideu  into  two  long 
comua,  and  this  division  is  in  some  cases 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  body  of  the 
uterus  constitutes  but  a  very  insignificant 
part  of  this  visciis,  and  is  even  absolutely 
wanting,  as,  for  example,  in  the  hare  and  in 
the  rabbit,  in  which  animals  the  comua  uteri 
open  separately  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
vagina,  so  that  the  uterus  is  literally  here 
double,  as  represented  in  the  apfiended 
figure  (fig*  287.),  where  two  probes  (A,  i)  are 
introduced  into  the  two  distinct  openings, 
whereby  the  two  comua  uteri  communicate 
with  the  vagina. 

The  vagina  presents  no  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture, even  in  the  females  of  those  genera  in 
which  the  penis  of  the  male  is  furnished  with 
the  remarkable  armature  described  above. 

The  mammary  glands  in  the  Rodentia  vary 
much  in  number,  some,  as  the  agouti,  having 
as  man^  as  from  twelve  to  fourteen  nipples  ; 
whilst  in  others,  such  as  (he  Guinea-pig,  there 
are  but  four. 

(T,  Rifnier  Jones,) 

ROTIFERA,  or  ROTATORIA,  the  name 
of  a  class  of  invertebrate  animals  which  are 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  a  medullary 
chord  and  pulsating  vessels ;  by  the  possession 
of  a  simple  tubular  alimentary  canal ;  a  defi- 
nite form  ;  a  reproduction  neither  fissiparous 
nor  gemmiparous ;  the  reproductive  organs 
of  both  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 
Their  movements  are  effected  by  peculiar 
rotating  organs,  and  they  have  no  true,  ar- 
ticulated feet,  but  mostly  a  single  false  foot. 
The  creatures  thus  constituted  are  often  called 
wheel-animalcules,  from  the  wheel-like  motion 
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of  their  ciliated  rotatory  or^ns.  They  were 
formerly  classed  together  with  the  polygastric 
aniraalcules  (Polyoastria),  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  Infusoria,  on  account  of  their 
freauent  presence  with  these  animals  in  vege- 
table infusions.  Recent  researches,  more 
especially  those  of  Ehrenberg,  have  shown 
that  the  Rotifiera  possess  a  much  higher  and 
more  complicated  organisation  than  the  Poly- 
gastria ;  so  much  so,  tnat  in  any  linear  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom,  if  the  Polygastria 
were  r^arded  as  the  lowest  beings,  several 
classes  might  properly  intervene  between  them 
and  the  Rotifera.  We  shall,  however,  see  that 
there  are  transitionary  forms  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  family,  sufficiently  indicative  of 
their  relations  and  the  common  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  produced. 

For  the  discovery,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure,  of  the  Rotifera,  as  well  as  the 
Polygastria,  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted  to 
the  use  of  the  microscope.  Although,  gene- 
rally, the  former  creatures  are  umch  larger 
than  the  latter,  they  were  not  discovered  till 
after  the  Polygastria.  We  are,  however,  in- 
debted for  the  first  observation  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
same  great  observer  Leeuwenhoek,  who,  in 
1675,  first  saw  the  VorHcelta  convallariay  and, 
in  1702,  described  the  Rotifer  vulgarit.  Pre- 
vious to  this  period,  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
creatures  so  small  existed,  although  the  specu- 
lations of  Plato  and  the  older  Greek  philoso- 
phers, subsequently  followed  up  by  Descartes, 
on  the  doctnne  of  living  atoms,  indicated  that 
the  human  mind  had  already  felt  the  possibili^ 
of  the  existence  of  such  conditions  of  organic 
matter.  Aristotle,  too  (Hist.  Anhn,  v.  c.  19.), 
as  Ehrenberg  has  pointed  out,  was  not  un- 
aware of  the  fact,  that  coloured  water  was 
produced  by  worms  of  some  kind,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  some  of  the  forms  of  Innisoria. 

As  the  discovery  of  the  first  Rotifer  must 
be  regarded  as  an  era  in  the  history  of 
zoolosy,  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  Leeuwen- 
hoek himself: — ^  On  the  25th  of  August  I  saw 
in  a  leaden  gutter,  at  the  fore  part  of  my 
house,  for  the  length  of  about  five  feet,  and 
the  breadth  of  seven  inches,  a  settlement  of 
rain  water  which  appeared  of  a  red  colour. 
...  I  took  a  drop  of  this  water  which  I 
placed  before  the  microscope,  and  in  it  I  dis- 
covered a  great  number  of  animalcules.  Some 
of  them  red,  and  others  of  them  green.  The 
largest  of  these  viewed  through  the  micro- 
scope did  not  appear  bigger  than  a  large  grain 
of  sand  to  the  naked  eye,  the  size  of  the 
others  was  gradually  less  and  less  :  they  were 
for  the  most  part  of  a  round  shape  ;  and  in 
the  green  ones  the  middle  part  of  their  bodies 
was  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Their  bodies 
seemed  composed  of  particles  of  an  oval  shape  ; 
they  were  also  provided  with  certain  short 
and  slender  organs,  or  limbs,  which  were  pro- 
truded a  little  way  out  of  their  bodies,  by 
means  of  which  they  caused  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular motion  and  current  in  the  water :  when 
they  were  at  rest,  and  fixed  themselves  to  the 


glass,  they  had  the  shape  of  a  pear  wuh  a 
short  stalk.  Upon  more  carefully  examining 
this  stidk,  or  rather  this  tail,  I  found  that  the 
extremity  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
by  the  help  of  these  tails,  the  animalcules 
fixed  themselves  to  the  glass ;  the  lesser  of 
these  appeared  tp  me  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  larger  ones."  This  animalcule,  which  was 
the  Rotifer  vulgaris^  is  so  accurately  described 
by  Leeuwenhoek  in  the  same  paper,  as  to  leave 
little  to  be  added  by  future  describers.  Sub- 
sequentljr  to  the  time  of  Leeuwenhoek,  who 
in  addition  to  the  RoHfer  vulgarit  discovered 
the  Melicerta  ringeut,  a  number  of  species 
were  described  by  Joblot,  Hill,  Baker,  Rosel, 
Brady,  and  others;  so  that,  in  1824,  Bory  St. 
Vincent  was  enabled  principally,  from  the 
writings  of  others,  to  describe  eighty  species. 
Up  to  this  time  no  distinction  had  been  made 
between  the  wheel  and  other  animalcules  as 
a  class.  This  separation  was  effected  by 
Ehrenberg,  who  has  not  only  examined  the 
structure  of  these  creatures  with  great  care, 
but  has  added  many  new  species  to  the  list. 
In  his  work  on  infusory  anunalcules,  he  de- 
scribes 189  species  in  fifty-five  genera  and 
eight  families. 

The  Rotifera,  undoubtedly,  deserve  to  be 
called  Infusoria  as  much  as  the  Polygastria, 
as  they  are  found  very  generally  with  the 
latter  m  various  kinds  of  infusions.  There 
are  some  circumstances,  however,  under 
which  the  Polygastria  are  developed,  in  which 
no  Rotifera  have  yet  been  found :  thus  the 
Polygastria  have  been  found  inhabiting  water, 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other 
gaseous  constituents,  where  no  Rotiferous  ani- 
malcules have  been  found  at  all.  As  a  general 
statement,  it  is  true  that  the  Rotifera  are  the 
last  to  appear  in  infusions ;  but  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  Polygastria  are  developecl 
without  the  subsequent  a|)pearance  of  Rotifera, 
and  they  disappear  from  infusions  sooner  than 
the  former.  Of  the  722  species  of  Infusoria, 
described  by  Ehrenberg,  he  found  that  forty- 
one  only  were  commonly  present  in  the  various 
artificial  infusions,  which  he  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  these  only  three 
species  belonged  to  the  class  Rotifera,  viz.  Co^ 
iunu  uncinatutf  Icthydium  podura,  and  LepO" 
delta  ovalis.  It  is  the  appearance  of  these 
animalcules  in  infusions,  which  among  other 
things  have  led  to  the  question  of  equivocal  ge- 
neration (Ounbration)  ;  but  whatever  ground 
the  low  organisation  of  some  of  the  Poly- 
gastria might  afford  for  a  belief  in  this  doc- 
trine, the  Rotifera  have  an  organisation  too  high 
to  allow  of  doubt  on  this  point.  The  fact  of 
creatures  so  highly  developed  being  produced 
in  infusions,  would  create  a  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  whole  theory  of  equivocal  generation, 
which  only  positive  observation  could  set 
aside. 

The  Rotifera,  although  classed  with  the  Po- 
lygastria as  **  infusory  animalcules,"  must  not 
be  regarded  as  performing  a  common  function 
with  them  in  the  economy  of  creation,  for  not 
only  are  there  fewer  species  of  Rotifera,  but 
they  also  exist  in  much  smaller  numbers. 
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Whilst  the  Polygastria  descend  in  structure 
to  a  point  where  it  may  be  well  questioned, 
whether  they  partake  most  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  character,  the  Rotifera  have  always 
a  decided  animal  character.  The  Polygastria 
are  even  said  to  perform  functions,  such  as 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  evo- 
lution of  oxygen,  which  would  seem  to  throw 
doubt  on  their  animality  altogether ;  but  no 
such  function  can  possibly  be  attributed  to 
the  Rotifera.  They  appear  to  be  distributed 
as  widely  on  the  earth  as  the  Polygastria;  and 
Ehrenberg  has  recorded  their  existence  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
They  have  also  been  found  in  America.  Thev 
inhabit  both  salt  water  and  fresh,  although 
the  species  which  inhabit  the  latter  are  by  tat 
the  most  numerous.  Like  some  of  the  higher 
animals,  the  same  species  are  found  inhabiting 
both  salt  and  fresh  water,  whilst  others  are 
peculiar  to  brackish  water.  Although  they 
are  capable  of  pursuing  their  way  in  the  open 
water,  they  are  generally  found  swimming 
around,  or  attached  to,  the  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  aquatic  plants.  In  our  own  country 
the  leaves  of  Ceratophyllum  are  found  to  be  a 
&vourite  resort  of  species  of  Lmnias^  Matti' 
gocerca,  Dinocharis,  Monura,  and  others.  The 
floating  roots  of  the  various  species  of  Lemna 
are  also  the  favourite  resort  of  several  species, 
whilst  others  are  found  in  abundance  amongst 
the  fibrilliform  fronds  of  the  fresh-water  algae. 
Some  of  them  even  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  interior  of  the  cells  of  plants.  Roper 
first  discovered  them  in  the  ceils  o£  Sphagnum 
obhuijblmm.  Subsequently  Unger  described 
a  peculiar  movement  in  certain  tubercles 
which  he  had  observed  to  be  developed  upon 
the  stalk  of  Vaucheria  clavata.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon was  witnessed  by  Professor  Morren, 
of  Liege,  who,  on  investigating  the  subject 
more  closely,  found  that  the  movements  of 
the  tubercles  was  due  to  the  presence  in  their 
interior  of  the  Rotifer  vulgaris.  Others,  asain, 
are  found  in  turjy  and  bog  waters ;  whilst 
some,  especially  the  species  of  NotomnuUa,  are 
found  parasitic  upon  other  animals. 

The  Rotifera  are  more  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  either  high  or  low  temperatures 
^an  the  Polygastria.  Ehrenberg  observed 
the  latter  constantly  come  to  life  after  the 
water  in  which  they  were  contained  had  been 
frozen.  Species  of  Diglena,  Metopidia,  Colurvi, 
and  LepadcUa  frequently  came  to  life  afler 
they  had  been  frozen  for  a  short  time.  Other 
species  experimented  on,  as  Hydatina  senf^x, 
Brachionus  urceohris,  and  species  of  Sa/pwa, 
all  died.  Although  they  are  easUy  destroyed 
by  being  frozen,  some  of  them  will  bear  a 
great  variety  of  temperature.  Thus  the  PAi- 
lodkia  roseoia,  whicn  we  have  found  in  the 
streams  of  Yorkshire,  has  been  discovered  by 
Professor  Agassiz  amongst  the  red  snow  of 
the  Alps,  where  it  must  have  been  exposed  to 
a  much  lower  temperature  than  in  the  former 
habitat.  Polygastria  bear  also  a  higher  de- 
gree of  heat  than  Rotifera.  Brackionut  itrceo- 
laru  and  Hi/datinn  tenta  were  found  alive  afler 
having  been  exposed  for  thirty  seconds  to  a 


temperature  of  104^  Fafa.  Higher  tempera- 
tures speedily  destroyed  them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the 
economy  of  the  Rotifera  is  the  power  they 
possess  of  recovering  their  vitality  afler 
having  been  apparently  perfectly  desiccated. 
This  fact  was  first  made  known  by  Leeuwen- 
hoek,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  disco* 
vered  the  existence  of  the  common  Rotifer, 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  remark- 
able property.  In  one  of  his  original  papers, 
contributed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  lK>ndon, 
he  says :  — 

"In  October,  1702,  I  caused  the  filth  or 
dirt  of  the  sutters,  when  there  was  no  water 
there,  and  the  dirt  was  quite  dry,  to  be  ga- 
thered together,  and  took  about  a  teacui^ul 
of  the  same  and  put  it  into  a  paper  upon  my 
desk,  since  which  time  I  have  oflen  taken  a 
little  thereof,  and  poured  upon  it  boiled  water, 
afler  it  had  stood  till  it  was  cold,  to  the  end 
that  I  might  obviate  any  objection  that  should 
be  made,  as  if  there  were  living  creatures  in 
that  water.  These  animalcula,  when  the 
water  runs  off  them  or  dries  away,  contract 
their  bodies  into  a  globular  or  oval  figure. 
Afler  the  above-mentioned  dry  substance  had 
lain  near  twenty-one  months  in  the  paper,  I 
put  into  a  glass  tube,  of  an  inch  diameter,  the 
remainder  of  what  I  had  bv  me,  and  poured 
upon  it  boiled  rain  water  alter  it  was  almost 
cold,  and  then  immediately  viewed  the  smalU 
est  parts  of  it,  particulariy  that  which  sub- 
sided leisurely  to  the  bottom,  and  observed  a 
great  many  round  particles,  most  of  which 
were  reddish,  and  they  were  certainly  ani- 
malcula ;  and  some  hours  after  I  discovered  a 
fevv  that  had  opened  or  unfolded  their  bodies^ 
swimmine  through  the  water  ;  and  a  great 
many  others  that  had  not  unfolded  them- 
selves, were  sunk  to  the  bottom,  some  of 
which  had  holes  in  their  bodies  ;  from  whence 
I  concluded  that  the  little  creature  called  the 
mite  had  been  in  the  paper,  and  preyed  upon 
the  aforesaid  animalcula. 

"  The  next  day  I  saw  three  particular  ani- 
malcula swimming  through  the  water,  the 
smallest  of  which  was  100  times  smaller  than 
the  above  said  animalcula. 

**  Now,  ought  we  not  to  be  astonished  to  find 
that  these  small  insects  can  lie  twenty-one 
months  dry,  and  yet  live,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
they  are  put  into  water  fall  a  swimming,  or 
fastening  the  hinder  parts  of  their  bodies  to 
the  glass,  and  then  produce  the  wheels,  just  as 
if  they  had  never  wanted  water.  In  the  month 
of  September  I  put  a  great  many  of  the  last- 
mentioned  animals  into  a  wide  glass  tube, 
which  placed  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the 
glass  presently,  whereupon  I  poured  the  water 
out,  and  then  observed  that  several  animal- 
cula, to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
lay  by  one  another  in  the  space  of  a  coarse 
sand,  all  which,  when  there  remained  no  more 
water,  closed  up  themselves  in  a  globular 
figure. 

**  Some  of  the  bodies  of  these  animalcula 
were  so  strongly  dried  up,  that  one  could  see 
the  wrinkles  in  them,  and  they  were  of  a 
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rtddish  colour ;  a  few  others  were  so  trans- 
parent, that  if  you  held  them  up  between  your 
eye  and  the  light,  you  might  move  your  iin|;er8 
behind  them,  and  see  the  motion  through  their 
bodies. 

**  After  that  these  aninudcula  had  lain  thus 
dried  up  a  day  or  two,  I  invited  some  gentle- 
men  to  come  and  partake  of  the  agreeable 
spectacle  with  me,  that  is,  to  see  how  the  said 
animalcula  would  divest  themselves  of  their 
globular  figure,  and  swim  about  in  the  water. 
According  to  which,  after  my  friends  had 
satisfied  their  curiosity  in  viewing  the  animal- 
cula in  their  oval  or  ^obular  form,  some  of 
which  were  so  pellucid  as  if  they  had  been 
little  glass  balls,  I  poured  some  water  into  the 
glass  tube,  whereupon  they  presently  sunk  to 
the  bottom,  and  then  the  gentlemen  took  the 
said  tube  into  their  hands,  and  viewing  it  one 
after  another  through  a  microscope,  they  saw 
the  animalcula,  after  the  space  of  about  half 
an  hour,  beginning  to  open  and  extend  their 
bodies,  and  getting  clear  of  the  glass  to  swim 
about  the  water,  excepting  only  two  of  the 
largest  of  them,  that  stayed  longer  on  the 
sides  of  the  glass  before  they  stretched  out 
their  bodies  and  swam  away. 

Since  the  period  that  Leeuwenhoek  made 
these  observations,  this  subject  has  been  one 
of  great  interest  to  naturalists  ;  and  a  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
dried  animalcules.  Leeuwenhoek  seems  first 
to  have  raised  thb  question,  by  declaring  that 
complete  desiccation  must  involve  the  death 
of  an  animal,  and  as  it  could  not  come  to  life 
after  once  d^,  that  the  revivified  animalcules 
were  not  completely  desiccated.  The  experi- 
ments of  Leeuwenhoek  were  repeated  by  other 
observers,  and  the  same  results  obtained. 
Needham  not  only  saw  it  in  the  Rotifers,  but 
also  in  the  Vibrio  of  blighted  wheat.  His  opi- 
nion was,  that  the  desiccation  was  quite  com- 
plete. Needham's  experiments  were  repeated 
by  Baker,  who  also  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. These  observers  were  followed  by 
Spallanzani,  who,  in  a  most  elaborate  series 
ot  invetitigations,  confirmed  the  conclusions 
at  which  Needham  and  Baker  had  arrived. 
He,  however,  points  out  the  fact,  that  the  re- 
vivification of  the  animalctiles  was  much  more 
constant  when  they  were  dried  with  sand  than 
when  dried  on  a  smooth  surface.  He  found 
also  that  animalcules  when  in  this  desiccated 
state  would  bear  a  much  greater  heat,  as  well  as 
a  much  more  intense  decree  of  cold,  than  when 
in  an  active  state.  Animalcules  that,  whilst 
living,  would  not  bear  a  higher  temperatare  than 
100°  Fahr.,  when  dried  were  resuscitated  after 
having  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  144^ 
Fahr.  They  also  recovered  after  being  ex- 
posed to  a  degree  of  cold  24^  cent,  below 
zero.  Although  numerous  facts  of  the  same 
kind  were  recorded  by  subsequent  observers, 
the  accuracy  of  these  observations  have  been 
doubted  bv  several  eminent  naturalists,  at  the 
head  of  whom  stands  Bor^  St.  Vincent,  who, 
in  the  article  Rotiferes,  m  the  Dictionnaire 
Classique  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  says,  that  the 
desiccated  animals  have  not  been  resuscitated 


at  all,  but  that  they  are  developed  firom  eggs, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Daphma  and  other 
minute  entomostracous  Crustacea  are  de- 
veloped after  the  first  shower  of  rain  which 
falls  on  the  soil  in  which  their  ova  are  con- 
tained. The  correctness  of  these  observations 
can  now  hardly  be  doubted  ;  and  since  the 
time  that  Bory  St.  Vincent  wrote,  a  great 
number  of  observers  of  undoubted  accuracy, 
have  repeated  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani 
and  others,  and  have  arrived  at  the  same  con* 
elusions.  Doyere,  a  French  naturalist,  pub- 
lished a  very  extended  series  of  investigations 
on  this  subject,  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles  for  1842,  in  which  various  species 
of  animalcules  were  perfectly  desiccated  and 
resuscitated  under  circumstances  which  would 
entirely  prevent  the  supposition  of  a  develop- 
ment such  as  was  suggested  by  Bory  St. 
Vincent.  Experiments  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  performed  by  observers  in  our  own 
country.  Dr.  Carpenter  says,  "  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1835,  I  placed  a  drop  of  water  con- 
taining a  dozen  specimens  of  the  Rotifer 
mJgcarit  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  allowed  the 
water  to  dry  up,  which  it  did  speedily,  the 
weather  beins  hot.  On  the  next  day  I  ex- 
amined the  glass-  under  the  microscope,  and 
observed  the  remains  of  the  animals  coiled  up 
into  circles;  a  form  which  they  not  unfre* 
auently  assume  when  alive,  but  so  perfectly 
dry  that  they  would  have  splintered  in  pieces 
if  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  as  I 
had  observed  before  m  similar  experiments. 
I  covered  them  with  another  drop  of  water, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  ten  of  them  had  revived, 
and  these  speedily  be^  to  exeaite  all  their 
regular  movements  with  activity  and  energ)'. 
After  they  had  remained  alive  for  a  few  hours, 
I  again  allowed  the  water  which  covered  them 
to  dry  up,  and  I  reviewed  it  on  the  following 
day  with  the  same  result.  This  process  I  re- 
peated six  times ;  on  each  occasion  one  or  two 
of  the  animals  did  not  recover,  but  two  sur- 
vived to  the  last,  and  with  these  I  should 
have  experimented  again  had  I  not  acciden- 
tally lost  them." 

Professor  Owen  in  his  Lectures,  after 
alluding  to  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Schulze  on  this  subject,  says,  "  I  myself  wit- 
nessed at  Freiburg,  in  1838,  the  revival  of  an 
Arctitcofiy  which  had  been  preserved  in  dry 
sand  by  the  professor  upwards  of  four  years." 
We  must,  however,  quote  one  great  authority 
against  the  view  that  a  perfect  desiccation  of 
the  resuscitated  animals  has  ever  taken 
place,  and  that  is  Professor  Ehrenberg  him- 
self. He  does  not  go  so  far  as  Bory  St. 
Vincent,  but  regards  the  desiccation  spoken 
of  as  an  assumption,  and  supposes  that  the 
rotiferous  and  other  animalcules  which  are  re- 
vivified have  the  power  of  living  in  both  water 
and  air;  although  they  do  not  perform  their 
functions  so  actively  in  the  latter,  yet  that  they 
still  perform  them.  He  says  that  he  has  seen 
the  stomachs  of  Rotifera  filled  with  granules  of 
a  conferva  which  was  growing  in  the  sand  in 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  desic- 
cated.   Although  we  feel  that  the  opinions  of 
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Ehrenbergon  the  subject  of  animalcules  areen- 
titled  to  great  respect,  we  think  that  he  has  not 
investigated  this  subject  with  the  candour  that 
would  entitle  his  conclusions  to  confidence. 
There  is  no  a  priori  evidence  why  a  perfect 
desiccation  and  suspension  of  the  functions  of 
life  should  not  take  place.  This  is  the  natu- 
ral condition  of  the  embryo  of  the  seeds  of 
many  plants,  which,  after  hundreds  of  years, 
when  placed  in  proper  circumstances,  will 
exhibit  all  the  functions  of  y^etable  life. 
Amongst  the  highest  forms  of  animals  we 
often  witness  a  suspension  of  the  functions 
under  special  external  circumstances,  which, 
although  not  amounting  to  the  extent  found 
amongst  the  Infusoria,  would  yet  prepare  us 
to  admit  a  far  more  intense  degree  of  the  same 
phenomenon  amongst  those  beings  in  which 
animality  was  less  clecided,  and  the  vegetative 
functions  more  predominant.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  regard  the  condition  of  desicca- 
tion in  which  those  animals  may  be  placed  as 
one  of  death.  The  conditions  of  tne  exist- 
ence of  the  vitality  of  the  animal,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  undoubtedly  secured  in  this 
state,  and  the  conditions  of  the  activUtf  of  this 
vitality  are  alone  withdrawn. 

Although  many  of  the  species  of  Polygas- 
tria  are  as  large  as  the  Rotifera,  the  structure 
of  the  latter  is  much  more  easily  discernible, 
on  account  of  the  transparency  of  the  lorica, 
or  shield,  in  which  they  are  enclosed,  and  the 
distinctness  of  their  individual  organs.  The 
external  covering,  though  always  clear  like 
crystal,  has  varying  degrees  of  density,  in 
Margins  of  the 


some  instances  forming  a  homy  kiiul  of  case, 
insusceptible  of  movement,  and,  id  others,  a 
skin  susceptible  of  transverse  corrugations. 
Into  this  dense  external  membrane  the 
animal  is  capable  of  drawing  in  its  tail  and 
rotatory  organs;  hence  this  class  of  animals 
has  been  called  Systolides.  In  none  of  the 
species  does  there  appear  to  be  a  deposit  of 
earthy  salts,  either  in  the  skin  or  other  parts 
of  the  body.*  This  will  account  for  the  fiict, 
that  few  or  none  of  the  Rotifera  have  been 
found  in  a  fossilised  state.  Those  forms 
alone  of  the  Polvgastria  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  chalk  and  subsequent  forma- 
tions, which,  in  their  living  state,  possess  a  si- 
liceous or  calcareous  skeleton. 

In  the  classification  of  the  Rotifera  we 
shall  follow  Ehrenbei^,  as  no  separate  ar- 
rangement of  these  creatures  existed  previous 
to  his  profound  investigation  of  theu*  struc- 
ture ;  and  although  other  attempts  have  been 
made,  since  the  appearance  of  his  work,  on  the 
Infusoria,  none  of  them  seem  better  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  further  inquiry.  At  the 
same  time  we  would,  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence, express  our  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  much  of  the  terminology  employed  by 
Ehrenberg,  implying,  as  it  frequently  does, 
views  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
parts  of  these  animals  which  the  facts  them- 
selves, so  remarkably  correctly  observed,  do 
not  always  seem  to  warrant.  The  following 
is  a  table  of  the  eight  families  of  Rotifera 
according  to  Ehrenberg : — 


A  single,  continuous,  ci- 
liated Tf  heel.  (MONO-  ^ 
TROCHA.) 


wheels 

(HOLOTRO- 


Naked. 
Loricated. 


entire. 

CHA.) 

Margins  of  the   wheelsi 
crenated.        (Scwizo-  [ 

TROCHA.)  J 

Many-parted        wheels.  1  Naked. 
(PoLYTROCHA.)  J  Loricatcd. 

Two-parted  wheels.  (Zy-1  Naked. 
/^/vn>/^iTA  N  j  Loricated. 


iSkin  soft,  or  naked. 
Skin  hard  or  loricated. 


A  compound,  or  divided, 
ciliated  wheel.  (SO- 
ROTROCHA.) 

I      GOTROCHA.) 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  is  an  exceed- 
ingly artificial  arrangement ;  for  although  the 
rotatory  orsans  are  the  most  striking  external 
character  of  the  Rotifera,  the  function  they  per- 
form does  not  seem  to  be  of  that  fundamental 
importance  in  the  economy  of  the  animal,  so 
that  a  change  in  their  form  would  be  attended 
with  corresponding  changes  in  their  gieneral 
structure.  In  fact,  in  this  arrangement,  forms 
are  separated  which  are  nearly  related  by  the 
affinities  of  more  important  organs.  In  the 
next  place,  the  families  are  arranged  accord- 
ing as  they  are  naked  (panzerlose),  or  loricated 
(gepanzerte).  The  condition  of  the  integu- 
ment here  employed  as  a  means  of  classifica- 
tion, cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute;  and 
there  are  species  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  refer  to  either  group.  Some  of  the 
species  secrete  around  them  an  external  tube, 
in  which  they  dwell,  as  Stephanoceros  (  %. 
292.)  and  others,  which  is  an  entirely  different 
thii^  from  the  hardened  integument  .called 
by  Ehrenberg  the  lorica,  or  shield,  and  yet 
these  are  classed  as  a  loricated  family.  It  is, 
however,  but  due  to  Ehrenberg  to  state  that 


(Ecutina. 

MegalotrochtBO. 
IToscukoia, 

Hydatinaxu 
EuchlamdoUu 


Philodinaa, 
BrachioMBO, 

he  is  not  unaware  of  the  defects  of  this  ar- 
rangement, and  that  he  has  pointed  out  that 
both  the  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  even  the  teeth  and  jaws,  would  afford 
characters  by  which  the  species  might  be 
arranged.  Dujurdin,  in  a  recent  work  on  the 
Infusoria,  proposes  the  four  following  fami- 
lies:— 

1.  Rotifers  having  the  posterior  part  of 
their  bodies  fixed*  Examples  :  Flotcuiarioj 
Stephanoceros. 

2.  Rotifers  having  but  one  means  of  loco- 
motion, that  of  the  vibratile  cilia,  and  which 
are  consequently  always  swimmert.  Exam- 
ples :  Piygina,  tiammolaria,  Melicerla, 

3.  Rotifers  which  have  two  modes  of  loco- 
motion :  one  creeping  like  the  leech,  the  other 
swimming  as  the  last.  This  family  includes 
the  largest  number  of  genera,  as  Brachionus, 
Dinochdrii,  P/erodina,  Salpinay  LepadeUa, 
EuchlaniSf  &c. 

*  Ehrenberg  states  that  the  remains  of  some 
Rotifera  having  been  chemically  examined;  they 
were  found  to  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  which  he 
supposes  was  deposited  in  tneir  jaws  and  teeth. 
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4w  Rotifera  without  vibratile  cilia,  but  which 
are  supplied  with  nails,  by  means  of  which 
they  walk.  Examples :  HydaHna,  Notont' 
matOf  Fvrculariay  Sfc. 

Dnjardin*  in  his  work,  also  objects  to  the 
characters  on  which  Ehrenberg  has  consti- 
tuted the  yarious  genera  belonging  to  his 
eight  fiuniliesy  these  genera  being  principally 
determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
little  red  spots,  which  Ehrenberg  designates 
as  ^es.  {Fig.  292.  a  ;  fig.  303.  a  ;  fig,  296. 
u ;  A.  «»*.  «  ;  fig'  2»8.  a  ;  fig.  299.  b.) 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  families 
adopted  by  Ehrenberg :  — 

Family  1.  —  Ictbydina.  Character. 
Naked  Rotifers,  with  a  single  continuous 
rotatory  organ,  not  lobed  at  the  margin. 

In  the  genera  Pfyfura  and  Olenophora^  the 
rotatory  organ  is  circular,  and  serves  as  a 
means  of  locomotion.  In  CheeUmotut  and  /cMy- 
drwii  it  is  elongated,  elliptical,  band-like,  and 
seated  on  the  ventral  surftucet  Chatonotus 
and  Ictkvdium  possess  a  furcated  foot,  Pty* 
gwra  BMkd  Gienephora  a  simple  one.  Icthtgdivm 
and  CkceUmoiut  have  a  simple  conical  intes- 
tine, with  a  long  thin  oesophagus  without 
teeth  (?)  GUti^pkora^  a  short  oesophagus 
with  two  teeth ;  Ptygitra^  a  constricted  stomach 
with  three  teeth  (j^.288.).  Pancreatic  glands 
are  only  seen  in  ChatonoUu  and  Ptygura. 
Csecum,  gall-ducts,  and  male  sexual  organs 
not  obsenred.  In  two  genera,  the  female 
sexual  system  consists  of  an  ovarium  with  a 
few  large  ova.  The  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  nervous  system  is  seen  in  the  two  large 
red  fit>ntal  eyes  of  Qlenophora.  Chaetonotus 
has  a  haii^  back. 

Analysis  of  the  genera :  — 

1  A  single  foot.  Ptygura. 
A      ftircated] 
foot 
Hairy.  Quetonohu. 


jF%.  288. 


Eyas  ab- 
sent 


Two 

eyes. 


*}/c%d««m. 


Glenophora. 

These  genera  embrace  six  species,  some  of 
which  have  been  known  to  microscopic  ob- 
servers under  various  names,  from  a  very 
earlv  period.  Ictkydium  podtara  was  described 
bv  Joblot,  as  poisson  i  la  t^te  tr^^,in  1718. 
The  OuBtonotu*  larus  was  described  by 
Miiller  in  1776  as  TVichoda  acartu. 

This  family  embraces  some  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  the  Rotifera.  It  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  as  to  whether  this  class  at  all  is  the 
place  for  the  genus  Chatonottu.  They  have 
no  distinct  rotatory  organ,  and  their  bodies 
covered  with  cilia,  place  them  in  very  close 
alliance  with  some  forms  of  the  Polygastria, 
especially  the  Euplota,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  symmetry,  and  distinctly 
furcated  tail.  Dujardin  places  Chietanotut 
amongst  bis  symmetrical  Infusoria,  which  do 
not  include  the  Rotifera  or  Systolides. 

Famify  2. — GScistina.  Character.  Ro- 
tiferous  animals,  with  a  single  rotatory  organ 
entire  at  the  manrin,  enclosed  in  a  shield. 

The  organs  of  motion  consist  of  internal 
muscles  and  an  entire  foot  or  tail.  The  or- 
gans of  nutrition  are  an  apparatus  with  rows 

VOL.  IV. 


Ptygura  tneUcerta,     {After  Ehrenberg.) 
1,  partially  expanded ;   2,  completely  expanded, 
the  cilia  in  action  caueing  currents  indicated  by  the 
arrows ;  8,  contracted. 
0,0,0,  contractile  vesicle ;  h,  situation  of  the  anal 

orifice, 
of  teeth  for  chewing  (^.  289.  «,  a),  two  pan- 
creatic glands.     Ova  and  ovaria  have  been 
Fig.  289. 


ConoehUuM  vdlvox.    {After  Ehrenberg,) 

a,  a,  jaws  and  teeth ;  h,  h,  p>(^>ill» ;  c,  c,  e,  c,  glands ; 

d,  d,  ovarium. 

observed  in  the  two  forms  of  which  the  &mily 
consists.  Vessels,  two  filiform  tremulous  or- 
gans (called  by  Ehrenberg  "gills");  nervous 
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fibres,  with  ganglia,  arc  seen  in  CanockUut, 
and  two  red  eyes  are  seen  in  both  genera. 
Lories,      or    l^'^^'^^'  ]  (EeiMtei, 

[  Common  to  many.  CkmoefaluM. 
In  the  less  circular  rotatory  oi^gan  than  in 
Ptygura  we  see  the  tendency  in  these  animals 
to  the  more  compound  forms  of  that  oi^an. 
The  lorica,  in  this  family,  is  not  homologous 
with  this  organ  in  many  of  the  other  loricated 
species ;  but  a  case  formed  by  a  secretion 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  animal, 
as  is  seen  in  some  Annelides,  and  occasionally 
in  the  aquatic  larvse  of  insects.  The  social 
habit  of  Conochilut  is  very  remarkable  in  this 
group,  as  many  as  forty  individuals  being 
frequently  found  together,  attached  by  their 
tails,  and  the  consequence  of  the  action  of 
their  rotatory  organs  is  a  circular  movement 
of  the  whole  mass  (JSg.  290.).  This  habit  is 
not  confined  to  Conochilut  amongst  the  Roti- 
fera ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  connecting  this 
class  in  habit  with  the  compound  Polygastria 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Cirripedia  and  com- 
pound Ascidia  on  the  other. 
J'lg.  290. 


to  answer  to  the  description  of  the  family. 
Cyphonautcs  is  a  marine  animal,  of  which  £b- 
renbere  has  seen  but  two  specimens.  Micro-' 
codon  has  also  doubtful  characters.  MegaJa* 
trocha,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species,  M. 
albo^lavicant,  has  oflen  been  described  by  the 
older  observers. 

Fig.  291. 


TTu  animdU  of  Qmockilut  vohox,  ha^eontraeted, 
forming  a  cireU.    {AfUr  Ehrenberg,) 

Family  3. — Megalotroch<ea.  Character, 
Monotrochous  rotatory  animals,  with  the  mar- 
gin of  the  rotatory  orran  incised  or  flexuous, 
not  inclosed  in  a  shield. 

The  flexuous  extended  roUtory  organ  is 
used  for  locomotion,  swimming,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  nutriment.  Muscular  bands  are  evident 
m  the  Ulterior,  by  which  the  form  of  the  body 
is  changed.  In  Megalotrocha^  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  supplied  with  a  stomach,  two 
cseca,jaws  with  a  double  row  of  teeth,  and 
two  pancreatic  glands.  In  the  other  two 
species  there  is  a  single  canal,  without  sto^ 
mach  or  c«ca.  Murocodon  has  jaws  with  two 
teeth.  Cyphonautes  is  toothless.  The  re- 
productive organs  consist  of  an  ovarium. 
The  ova  in  Megalotrocha  are  attached  to 
the  parent  by  a  thread.  Vessels,  and  tre- 
mulous gilUuke  organs,  are  observed  m 
Megalotrocha,  The  organs  of  the  senses 
are  in  two  genera  — the  red  eyes.  Mega^ 
lotrocha  exhibits  radiated  nervous  masses, 
and  above  these  four  dark  glandular  bodies 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth.  These 
have  been  erroneously  regarded  as  eyes  (Jig, 

291.). 

Analym  of  genera. 
EydeM.  CyphanmOet. 

^.  ^  /One  eye.  MicrocodoH, 

With  eyes.         ^j^^  ^y^  Megahiroeha. 

Of  these  three  genera,  Megalotrocha  is  the 
only  one  that  is  well  known,  or  that  appears 


Megalotrocha  flavicant,    {After  EhrenbergJ) 
a,  a,  nervous  ganglia;  6,  laws;  c,  ovum ;   d,  df 
bodies  whose  functions  are  unknown;  e,e,e,  e,  trans- 
▼erse  vessds. 

Family  4.  —  Floscularia.  Character, 
Monotrochous  loricated  Rotifers,  with  a  ro- 
tatory organ,  with  sinuous  lobed  or  multifid 
mareins. 

Trie  rotatory  organ  is  divided  more  or  less 
deeply  into  two,  four,  five,  or  six  divisions. 
In  the  last  case  they  may  be  almost  said  to 
be  compound.  The  alimentary  canal  gene- 
rally exhibits  a  stomach,  and  is  supplied  with 
jaws  and  teeth.  Floscularia  has  no  stomach. 
Lacmularia  has  two  caeca.  Semilunate  pan- 
creatic glands  are  seen  in  all  the  species.  A 
short  ovarium,  producing  a  few  ova  at  a  time. 
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the  foot  in  all  the  genera, 
ns,  as  glands,  exist  in  LacimUana 

^^«^ootfrw.  Vessels  are  seen  in  Lacmu^ 
/^*.«i®?"^^"^  gill-like  organs  in  Stephanos 
''^^  ^d  Lactnuiaria.    Eyes  are  seen  in  all 


except  TStbicolaria,  Nerve-like  ganglia  may 
be  found  in  Lacmuktria^  LimnUu,  and  MeU^ 
certa.  Two  pairs  of  muscles  contract  the 
body  posteriorly  (Jig.  5.). 

Anafytis  of  the  genera. 

One  eye.  8tqohanoeero$» 

Wheels    1  Separate.    Umniaa. 
2-parted.  /Segregate.  Ladnularia, 

WheeU    I 
4-parted.  J 

Wheels  6-orl 


Two     eyes 
(when 
young). 


JfeUcerta. 


6-parted.j 

Fig.  293. 


FlotcuUtria. 


SUphanocero$  Eii^wndL      C^Af^  ^^hrenberg.) 
«•  Single  eye ;  6, 6.  nervous  ffiuiglia ;  c,  crop,  con- 
taining a  navicula  and  other  innisory  animalcules ; 
tf»  Ja^s;  e,  anal  oriftce;  /,/,  ova. 


a,  bmn ;  6,  iien'*^ii3  cordis;  t^,  ganfriuii  j^- ^"~ 
mentary  canal,  containing'  mfasory  animaicnieaj 
e,  e,  e,  e,  muscular  fibres;  f,f,f,f.  transrerse  ves- 
sels ;  g,  respiratory  orifice ;  A,  seminal  tubes ;  i,  anal 
orifice. 
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Although,  at  first  sight,  this  might  appear 
a  very  nataral  group,  a  little  examination  of 
their  so-called  rotatory  organs  will]  suggest 
the  propriety  of  separating  from  the  rest  the 
genera  Floscuiaria  and  Stephanoceroi,  The 
organs  which  are  called  rotatory  in  those  ge- 
nera are  evidently,  as  Dujardin  has  pointed 
out,  more  like  to  the  bristles  or  setae  of  the 
lorica  of  other  apecies,  than  to  the  true  rota- 
tory organs.  The  cilia,  as  they  are  called,  of 
FloscuUiriaf  do  not  move  at  all.  The  bristle- 
like organs  of  Stephanoceros  are  covered  with 
ciliay  vfhich  appear  to  be  vibratile.  The  lo- 
ricse  of  these  animals  also  consist  not  of  the 
integument  rendered  homy,  but  of  a  case 
secreted  from  the  outside  of  the  bod^  of  the 
animal.  The  animal  has  the  power  of  retiring 
itfto  this  case,  and  in  Stephanoceros  this  habit, 
combined  with  its  structure,  give  to  it  a  strong 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  Cilio-brachiate 
Bryozoa.  This  external  resemblance  is  9o 
mat,  that  many  of  the  earlier  observers  re- 
ferred it  to  the  Polypifera.  Oken  referred  it 
to  the  hydroid  polyps,  and  placed  it  between 
Hydra  and  Tvhviarta,  Ooldfuss  referred  it  to 
a  position  in  the  same  clan  between  Coryna 
and  CritUOella. 

In  the  genus  Lacmularia,  the  same  ten- 
dency  to  association  exists,  as  is  found  in 
ConoiMtii. 

The  genera  Ftoscularia  and  Stephanoceros 
constitute  the  first  family  of  Dujardin.  The 
remaining  genera,  previously  noticed  in  this 
and  the  other  fitmilies,  are  referred  to  his 
second  family. 

FanMy  5. — Htdatin^a.  Character.  Na- 
ked Rotifers,  with  a  many-parted  rotatory 
oi^gan. 

All  the  species  of  this  family  agree  in  the 
divided  condition  of  their  wheels,  which  do 
not  consist  of  a  circular  or  semi-circular  row 
of  cilia,  but  of  several  distinct  rows  or  circles 
of  such  cilia,  which  are  distinctly  separated 


from  each  other.  All  the  three  forms,  except 
Polyarthra,  have  an  dongated  pincer-like  pro- 
cess, proceeding  from  the  abdomen,  which 
resembles  a  tail,  but  is  no  proper  continuation 
of  the  dorsal  integument.  In  many  species,  a 
muscular  apparatus  is  visible,  by  which  the 
form  of  the  body  is  changed.  The  nutritive 
organs  in  all  cases  are  very  obvious.  It  is 
mostly  a  simple  conical  intestine,  which,  in 
the  great  proportion  of  species,  is  without  the 
constriction,  which  forms  a  kind  of  stomach 
(Jig.  293.  d).  Triarthra  longiseta  (JSg.  297.)  is, 
however,  an  exception,  and  exhibits  a  stomach 
formed  by  the  constriction  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  yiniht  J^otommata  myrmeteo  (fig.903.  c) 
with  some  other  species  have  a  kind  of  gastric 
enlargement,  terminated  by  a  narrow  anal  ori- 
fice. The  commencement  of  the  aUmentanr 
canal,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  au 
the  genera,  is  supplied  with  jaws  and  teeth. 
Pancreatic  glands  are  constantly  present. 
The  reproductive  system  is  hermaphrodite. 
The  ovarium  (Jig.  303.  t)  is  donated ;  the 
CMS  few.  The  male  oTjgans  consist  of  two 
fimorm  elongated  glands  Qig.  303.  g),  and  two 
contractile  vesicles.  The  ova  appear  under 
two  forms,  one  smooth  and  soft,  the  other 
hard  and  spinous.  Kotommata  brachioHMS, 
and  the  genera  Pofyarthra  and  TViarMro,  bear 
their  ova,  like  the  Crustacea,  attached  to  their 
sides.  In  several  of  the  genera  a  vascular 
svstem  has  been  observed  (&,  293.^///),  in 
the  form  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  vessds, 
the  latter  supplied  with  the  tremulous  organs 
called  gills  (  fig.  303./,  /).  With  this  system, 
a  kind  of  tap,  or  simple  opening,  in  the  neck 
(Jig.  293.  g)  is  connected.  In  fifteen  of  the 
genera,  the  two  eyes,  with  their  accompanying 
nervous  ganglia  (Jig.  293.  c),  indicate  the  ex»t- 
ence  of  a  sensationary  system.  In  Hydatina 
and  other  genera,  nervous  ganglia  are  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 


Xyeleis. 


With  eyes. 


No  teeth. 
With  teeth. 


Analysii  of  the  genera. 


Oneeyeu 


Two  eyes. 


'Teeth  many. 
Teeth  single. 

Eye  frontal 


Eye  in  neck. 

Eyes  frontal 
Eyee  in  neck. 
Eyes  sessile. 


Three  eyes. 


Toet  styliform. 

ciha  frontal       l^ith^t  either. 

No   foot,   dividfidl 
fins.  / 

[A  ftaicate  foot 

(siyliformfoot       {^^^^ 

Footfbrcate. 

i  In  neck. 
Two  frontal,  onel 
in  neck.  J 


Two  iVontal  pedi-i 
ciliated,  one  inl> 
neck  sessile.      J 


Eyes  more  rin  single  heaps, 
than  three,  tin  two  heaps. 


Enteroplea. 

Hvdatma. 
Pleurotroeha. 

Furcutaria, 

JSlfoitocerca, 

Synchmta. 

Notommata. 
PotjfWf^kro. 

Diglena. 

TriarArtu 
EattuiuM. 

Distemma. 

lYkphduibiniM. 

JEo^jnom, 

OtogUna. 

Cydogtena. 
TheoruM. 


This  family  contains  a  larger  number  of    very  generally  difibsed ;  and  Ehrenberg,  in  his 
species  than  any  of  the  others.    They  are    microscopic  labours,  in  many  parts  of  the 
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world,  obMTTed  them  in  the  north  of  Africa 
and  the  north  of  Asia ;  they  are  commonly 
distributed  throughout  Europe.  The  loca- 
lities they  inhabit  are  very  Tarious,  some  are 
found  in  fresh  water,  other  in  salt.  They  are 
fond  of  confervae,  and  may  be  easily  found 
nestling  among  these  plants.  They  some- 
times are  in  great  numbers,  so  that  they  dis- 
colour the  waters  in  which  they  exbt.  The 
species  of  IMarthra  give  a  nulky  opaque- 
ness to  the  water  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  species  of  PoUforthra  are  interesting  on 
account  of  the  finlike  organs  which  are  de- 
veloped at  their  sides,  and  by  which  they  are 
able  to  move  about.  Several  of  the  Notom^ 
nuUa  are  parasitic  on  other  animals,  and  thus 
approach  in  habit  some  of  the  higher  epizoa. 
The  elongated  setae  or  bristles  of  the  species  of 
TViarthra  are  also  worthy  of  notice  (Jig.  297.). 

Family  6.  —  Euchlanidota.  Character. 
Loricated  Rotifers,  with  a  many-parted  ro- 
tatory organ. 

All  the  species  of  this  family  are  clothed 
with  a  lorica,  which  resembles  the  exoskeleton 
of  tortoises  or  crabs.    Many  of  the  species 


are  remarkable  for  the  appendages  of  the 
shield,  as  ieUs  in  Euchlardi  and  Siephanops^ 
hooks  (uncini)  in  CoktruSf  horns  (cormctda)  in 
Dmocharit,  spurs  or  respiratory  tubes  (caJcar 
npho)  in  EudUamt  {fig,  294.)  and  Salpma,  a 
helmet  (cucuUus),  in  Stephanops,  Most  of  the 
species  have  a  iiircated  foot,  some  few  of 
them  have  styliform  feet.  The  interior  of 
these  animals  is  not  so  well  observed  as  in 
families  where  the  shield  is  of  a  less  dense 
character.  A  muscular  system,  consisting  of 
both  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres,  and 
muscles  to  move  the  foot,  can  be  seen  in  most 
species.  The  nutritive  orsans  consist  of  a 
muscular  (esophageal  head,  nimished  with  two 
jaws  bearing  teeth.  The  oesophagus  is  mostly 
a  short  tube.  In  eight  genera  the  alimentary 
canal  assumes  a  conical  form,  in  the  re- 
mainder it  is  constricted  into  a  gastric  organ. 
Two  round  or  ^-shaped  intestinal  gluids 
are  present  in  all  die  species.  The  anal  orifice 
is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  basis  of  the 
foot  {fig.  302.  a).  An  ovarium  with  small  ova, 
in  four  genera,  Euchhtm,  Monostyla,  Stepha^ 
nopi,  and  Squamella,  are  seen,  in  the  form  of 


F%.  294. 


EfidUamt  Iriqtieira. 

a,  single  eye ;  5,  band  of  muscles  with  transvene  strife ;  c,  ovarium  j  d,  alimentary  canal. 
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two  strap-shaped  sexual  glands  dhd  contrac-  tionary  system  is  indicated  [by  the  pretence  of 
tile  vesicles.  Traces  of  a  vascular  svstem  are  eyea,  which  are  visible  in  ten  genera  and  thirty- 
seen  only    in    a  few   species.     The  sensa^    three  species. 


Ejes     ab- 


EyM    prc- 
iient 


Aualytit  of  the  genera. 
Foot  furcate. 


One 
n< 


5  ey< 

leuL 


e  in 


Two     eyei 
frontal 


Styliform  foot 


Furcated  foot 


Styliform  foot 


Furcated  foot 


jDepressed  shield. 
I  Prismatic  shield. 
Shield  gaping  be-1 
neath.  j 


LatadkBcu 

MonoUyla. 
Mcutigoeerea, 

EuthkuuM, 


Shield  doeed  be-  f  ^"^^^  **°"«^         ^"^P^ 


[Shi< 
'|shi( 


\  Shield 
I    horns. 


without] 


Four  eyes.    Furcated  foot 


Shield   somewhat] 

compressed     or  \ 

prismatic.  J 

Shield    depressed  (Hooded. 

or  cylindrical     iNot  hooded. 


Dtnocftorw. 
Momara, 

CoharuM, 

SUfihanopg, 

JSutopiduL 

SquameBa. 


In  this  as  in  the  preceding  fiimily,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  artificial  character, 
the  number  and  position  of  the  so-called  eyes, 
on  which  the  genera  are  founded,  separates 
species  which  are  united  by  much  more  im- 
portant characters.  Thus  Duiardin  remarks, 
that  the  genera  Lepadella,  Metoptdia,  Ste^ 
phanopi,  and  Sauamella  are  separated  only 
by  characters  which  vary  according  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  animal  and  the  time  of  the 
year.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  many 
of  the  genera  of  the  preceding  family  Hyda> 
tinsa.  The  species  of  this  family  are  found 
m  both  salt  and  fresh  waters,  and  have  a 
wide  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  genus  Lepadella  is  developed 
sometimes  in  stagnant  water  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  give  it  a  milky  appearance. 

Faimly  7,  —  Philodin^ea.  Character. 
Naked  Kotifers  with  two  rotatory  organs. 

The  body  of  these  animals  is  mostly  of  a  ten* 
uiform,  cyUndrical,  or  spindle-shape,  with  falae 
articulations,  by  which,  through  its  muscles, 
the  animal  is  enabled  to  withdraw  the  parts 
of  its  body  one  within  another,  like  the  tube 
of  a  telescope.  The  double  rotatory  organ, 
0O  evident  in  Rotifers  (^g.  301 .),  is  seen  in  all 
the  species.  In  every  species  there  is  a  fur- 
cated foot.  In  the  genera  Callidma,  Rotifer, 
Actmurut,  and  Phi/o&ta,  appendicular  hooks 
are  found  on  the  false  articulations  (Jig,  295.), 
A  muscular  system  is  seen  in  CaiSdma,  Acti' 
nttnu,  Rotifer,  and  PhUodina,  Three  of  the 
genera  have  two  Jaws  with  two  teeth,  and 
two  jaws  with  a  row  of  teeth.  A  filiform  in- 
testine, with  a  vesicular  enlargement  at  the 
end,  is  seen  in  four  of  the  pnncipal  genera. 
Intestinal  glands  are  seen  in  four  genera. 
The  reproductive  system  is  hermaphrfxiite  in 
four  genera,  with  an  ovarium  and  male  sexual 
glands,  and  contractile  vesicles*  The  last  are 
only  seen  in  Rotifer  and  PhUodinu.  These 
two  genera  and  Aclkiurut  sometimes  produce 
living  young.  Traces  of  a  vascular  system  in 
the  transverse  vessels  of  Rotifer  and  Philodma, 
and  altfo  in  the  respiratory  tube  or  opening 


oi  these  genera,  and  of  Actmurut  and  Mono* 
labity  are  seen.  Nervous  masses  are  found 
under  the  eyes. 

Fig.  295. 


PhUodina  roseola,    (After  Ehrenberg,') 

a,  respiratonr  tube ;  b,  alimentary  canal ;  c,  cel- 
lular mass;  df  terminal  intestinal  pouch;  e,  anal 
orifice. 
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With  proboedfly'and  appendi- 

CaUiduut, 

cular  processes  on  foot 

Noprobo«i.«p«>c«.«.                IwtSSlSSr'^ 

Titaa*  -^itu J  Two  toes* 

Two  frontal  eyes.    *^*^^*^P'*'<**^              iThrwjtoes. 

Bekftr, 
Actmmrug. 

Foot  without  processes.           Two  toes. 

Mmolabii, 

Two  cervical  eyes. 

PhOodma. 

Eyes  absent 


Eyes 


This  family,  which  inchides  the  true  Ro- 
tifers of  Duiardin,  embraces  some  of  the  least 
known,  as  also  the  most  conmion,  animals  of 
the  d^.  The  genera  Hydrku  and  TyphBna 
were  found  during  the  travels  of  Ehrenberg 
in  Asia.  CalUdina  and  Monolabu  have  been 
found  by  Ehrenberg  at  Berlin  only.  The 
Rotyer  vulgaris  was  the  first  wheel-amroalcule 
ever  seen,  and  is  certainly  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  whole  class.  It  was  described 
with  great  accuracy  by  Leeuwenhoek  in 
in  his  early  papers  on  its  discovery.  It  is 
this  animal  which  has  also  been  most  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  the  desiccating  ex- 
periments to  which  we  have  alluded.  Acti' 
nurui  Nepiwmu  was  known  to  the  earlier 
observers  of  these  creatures  as  the  wheel- 
animalcule  with  the  long  foot,  on  account  of 
the  extension  of  its  foot  or  tail.  The  Philo* 
dSfio,  though  not  an  unfrequent  genus,  was 
first  described  by  Ehrenberg  in  1838.  The 
articulated  character  of  the  integument  in  the 
species  of  this  family,  give  them  a  habit  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  group :  by  means 
of  their  probiscoid  mouth  and  pn^ensile  tail, 
thepr  can  successively  grasp  the  object  on 
which  the^  are  placed,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  crawl  m  the  same  way  as  the  leech  and 
other  Annulosa.  The  affinity  between  the 
Rotiferae  proper  and  the  Arctucon  and  whole 
fiunily  oi  Tardigrades,  which  are  not  ad* 
mitted  as  Infusoria  by  Ehrenberg,  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Doyere ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  have,  through  this  group, 
a  transition  from  the  Rotiferao  to  the  Anne- 
lida. 

The  Rotifer  vtUgarit  is  found  very  com- 
monly in  the  ponds  and  ditches  of  England, 
where  it  attaches  itself  to  the  Conferva,  the 
various  species  of  Lemna,  and  the  Cerato- 
phyllum,  which  are  so  abundant  in  these 
places.  M.  Morren,  of  Liege<  has  recently 
pointed  out  a  curious  habitat  for  this  animal. 
Rfleper,  many  years  ago,  observed  that  this 
animalcule  sometimes  penetrated  the  celb  of 
Sphagnum^  and  even  lived  in  those  parts  of 
the  plant  which  were  not  immers«l  in  water, 
linger  described,  in  1828,  some  vesicles  in 
the  structure  of  Faucheria  davata^  which  had 
the  power  of  moving  about  spontaneously, 
and  which  he  discovered  were  produced  by  an 
animalcule  in  their  interior.  The  subsequent 
researches  of  Morren  showed  that  this  ani- 
malcule was  truly  the  Rotifer  vulgaru.  It 
seems  to  prefer  such  a  situation  to  its  liberty, 
for  Morren  says,  **  One  day  1  opened  a  protu- 
berance gently ;  I  waited  to  see  the  Rotifer 
spring  out  and  e^joy  the  liberty  so  dear  to  all 
creatures,  eyen  to  imprisoned  animals ;  but 


no,  he  preferred  to  bury  himself  in  his  prison, 
descending  into  the  tubes  of  the  plant,  and  to 
nestle  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  mass  of 
green  matter,  rather  than  swim  about  freely  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling.'* 

The  species  of  Philodma  are  touitiful  ani- 
malcules. P.  roseola  has  a  rose  colour  of  its 
whole  body ;  and  the  ova,  when  deposited, 
have  a  reddish  colour.  The  ova  of  tliis  ani- 
malcule are  deposited  in  little  heaps,  which 
the  parent  attends  to,  and  even  remabs  with 
the  young  ones  afler  they  are  hatched,  which 
Ehrenberg  attributes  to  a  kind  o(  social  in- 
stinct. Professor  Agassiz  found  this  creature 
amongst  the  animalcules  which  contribute  to 
the  colour  of  the  red  snow.  It  was  at  one 
time  supposed  that  this  colour  was  due  to  a 
species  oif  Alga,  the  Protococcus  mvaUs,  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  of  Berne,  was  the  first  to  aiw 
nounce  that  he  had  found,  in  addition  to  the 
cells  of  a  plant,  several  species  of  Polygaatria* 
belonging  probably  to  the  genus  Astasia^ 
Subsequently  to  this  announcement.  Professor 
Agassiz  discovered  the  presence  of  this  ani- 
malcule in  the  same  situation.  The  author  of 
this  article  has  found  Philodma  roseola  in  com* 
pany  with  a  red  animalcule,  apparently  % 
species  of  Astasia,  in  waters  slightly  im« 
pregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ehren- 
berg says  this  animiBl  sometimes  occurs  entirely 
colourless,  so  that  its  colour  may  depend  on 
its  food. 

Famify  84  *-  BiucmoNJCA.  Chamoter^ 
Loricated  Rotifers,  with  a  double  rotatory 
orvnn. 

The  external  covering  of  these  animals  is  a 
testula,  such  as  is  possessed  by  the  tortoises, 
not  a  scutellum,  as  found  in  the  Crustacea. 
The  motory  system  consists  partly  of  external 
organs,  and  partly  of  internal  muscles.  The 
rotatory  apparatus  is  often  apparently  com* 
posed  of  nve  parts — three  in  tne  middle  and 
one  on  each  side.  The  latter  only  can  be 
r^rded  as  the  true  rotatory  organs ;  the 
middle  portions  are  only  ciliated  fix>ntal  pro<« 
cesses.  In  the  genus  Syndueta  there  are  two 
setsB  in  the  rotatory  org^s,  which  are  also 
possessed  by  the  Brachionsea.  Nbteus  and 
Brachionus  have  a  furcate  foot,  Anunea  is  foot<r 
less,  and  Pterodma  has  a  kind  of  sucker  in  its 
place.  The  nutritive  organs  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Hydatinaea  and  Euchlanidota. 
Intestinal  glands  have  been  observed  in  all 
the  species.  The  reproductive  organs  consist 
of  an  ovarium,  with  a  few  large  eggs,  which 
are  not  hatched  internally,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pterodma,  are  externallyattached 
to  the  parent  after  expulsion.  The  male 
organs  consist  of  glands  and  contractile  vesi^ 
D  D  4 
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cles.  The  Tascular  system  is  composed  of 
tremulous  gill-like  organs,  and  a  respiratory 
spur  or  tube  in  some  species.  Noteui  has 
no  eyes,  but  a  large  cerebral  ganglion ;  the 
other  genera  have  eyes. 

Jnafytit  of  the  genera. 

Eyeless,  with  ftircate  foot,  Noteut, 

One         inl  Withoat  foot.       Anuracu 
neck.       J  Foot  ftircated.      Braehionus, 

'^^^•'Jstylifa 

With  the  exception  of  Noteus,  the  genera 
of  this  iimiily  were  known  to  the  older  ob- 
servers. Three  species  of  Anuraea  were  de- 
scribed by  MUUer  in  1776,  and  Joblot  disco- 
vered the  JBrackUmus  jpaia  (J!g.  896.)  in  1716. 


With 
eyes. 


iformfbot     Pterodhuu 


large  ({uantities  that  they  render  the  water 
turt>id  m  which  they  exist. 

Doyere  has  constructed  a  fiunily  which  he 
calls  Tardigrades,  and  which  are  most  properly 
included  in  the  class  of  Rotifera.  The  ani- 
mab  of  this  fiunily  have  an  elongated  body, 
contractile  like  that  of  the  Rotifer,  with  four 
pairs  of  short  legs,  each  bearing  two  pairs  of 
small  claws.  The  alimentary  cainal  is  narrow, 
prolonged  into  a  siphon  at  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity, with  an  internal  maxillary  apparatus, 
moveable,  and  consisting  of  a  muscular  bulb 
traversed  by  a  straight  canal,  furnished  with 
homy  articulated  pieces.  Until  this  family 
was  mvestigated  by  Doyere,  it  was  supposed 
to  consist  c?  but  one  species,  the  Water-bear 
(Was8er-bar)of  Eichorn ;  but  under  the  name 


Fig.  290. 


Brachionm  pdla,    CA/Ur  Ehrenberg.) 
a,  ere;  ft,  jaws;  c,  ovary;  d,  d,  ova;  e,  contractile  vesicle;  /,  ova  attached;  pv^>^>  teeth  of  shell;  k.  A, 
intestmal  glands ;  i,  constriction  of  alimentary  canai ;  A,  respiratory  tube ;  4  4  tnmsverse  vessels. 


the  Pterodma  paima  was  described  byEichom 
in  1775.  The  genus  Brackionut  is,  of  all  the 
Rotifers,  the  most  remarkable  for  the  density 
of  its  lorica.  The  thickness  of  this  organ  pre- 
vents their  internal  structure  from  ^ng  so 
plainly  obsei  ved  as  that  of  many  other  genera. 
The  species  of  Brachionus  often  occur  in  so 


of  Macrobiotutt  Arctitcon,  and  other  names, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  synonymous,  it 
appears  that  several  animals  were  confounded, 
for  which  Doyere  proposes  the  generic  terms 
EmydiOf  Miineiia,  and  MacroUotus,  These 
animals  are  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the 
common   Rotifer,   and  like    it  possess  the 
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aame  fiiculty  of  resuscitation  after  desiccation. 
On  account  of  the  slow  movement  of  Macro- 
biotus,  they  have  been  called  Tardigrada ;  an 
objectionable  term»  because  applied  to  a  famWy 
higher  up  in  the  scale  of  development.  On 
account  of  their  habit  of  crawling,  and  not 
swimming  as  the  great  mass  of  Rotifers,  Du- 
jardin  names  them  SysioUdeg  marc&ntrt.  They 
are  interesting  as  connecting  the  Rotifers,  not 
only  with  the  Annelida,  but  also,  through  thdr 
four  pair  of  feet,  with  the  higher  forms  of  the 
Articulata,  and  on  the  other  side  with  the 
Helminthida.  Ehrenberg  regards  Macro- 
biotus  not  as  a  Rotifer,  but  as  an  animal  re- 
lated to  Lemaet,  This  epizoon  and  its  con- 
geners have  undoubtedlv  more  affinity  with 
the  articulate  than  with  the  molluscous  tribes ; 
and  the  relation  of  the  Tardigrades  with  the 
Rotifers  establishes  for  that  fiimily  a  more 
decided  tendency  towards  the  articulate  groups 
than  any  other. 

Although  the  organisation  of  the  Rotifera 
is  included  in  too  small  a  space  to  permit  of 
dissection,  the  transparency  of  their  integu- 
ments is  so  great  as  to  permit  of  an  easy  ex- 
amination of  their  internal  organs.  From 
the  previous  descriptions  of  the  families  of 
this  order,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  organis- 
ation is  very  complicated,  and  that  their  siae 
is  bv  no  means  the  measure  of  thdr  position 
in  the  animal  scale. 

TegumemUay  tystem, —  The  Rotifers  are 
all  covered  with  a  resisting  tegataent,  more 
or  less  flexible,  and  which  is  the  hist  part  of 
the  bod^  to  decompose.  The  composition  of 
this  tunic,  although  possessing  various  d^;rees 
of  density,  appears  to  be  entirely  organic ;  and 
the  absence  of  siUceous  or  cakareous  matter 
will  account  for  these  animals  being  never 
seen  in  a  fossilised  state.  The  investing 
membrane  is  open  in  front,  to  allow  of  the 
contact  of  the  fleshy  interior  with  the  water 
in  which  the  creatures  live.  There  is,  also, 
an  anal  orifice.  In  those  species  in  which  this 
membrane  is  not  hardened,  so  as  to  form  a 
shield,  it  is  capable  of  being  folded  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  and  possesses  a  number 
of  false  articulations.  The  anterior  part,  to 
which  are  attached  the  vibratile  cilise  consti- 
tuting the  rotatorv  organ,  is  capable  of  being 
retracted  into,  or  thrust  out  from,  the  rest  of 
the  body.  All  the  parts  of  the  bodv  retract 
within  the  skin  into  a  kind  of  globule,  when 
the  animal  is  removed  from  the  water.  The 
tegument  has  attached  to  it  various  organs, 
as  the  claws  in  Emydium,  the  cirrhi,  or  fins, 
of  Pofyarihra^  and  the  elongated  setse  of  TVi- 
orihro  {Jia.  297.),  the  teeth  in  the  dense  tegu- 
ment, or  Torica,  of  Brachionaa  (JSg,  296.  g,  g). 
The  tail,  or  foot,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
elongation  of  the  tegument.  It  varies  much 
in  size  and  length.  Sometimes  it  consists  of 
a  single  styliform  seta,  as  in  Triarthra  hngi- 
»eta  (fig.  297.)  ;  in  the  genera  Momara  and 
Monoti^la  it  is  styliform,  but  is  also  articu- 
lated. In  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Anurea  there  is  no  tail  at  all.  In  most  in- 
stances the  tail  is  forked,  as  in  ffydatina, 
EucUamt,  PhUodkut,  Rofifir,  Brackhnus,  ic. 


(fig$.  293—296.).     Sometimes  the  tail  b  di- 
vided from  the  point  of  its  origin  with  the  tegu- 

Fig.  297. 


Triarthra  hngiaeta,    {After  Ehrenberg^ 

OyO,  moscolar  fibres;   h,  contractile  vesicle;  c,e, 
intestinal  glands. 

ment  of  the  body,  as  in  Notommata  longiteUt 
(^.298.)  and  in  IfydaHna  tenia  0^.293.). 
More  frequently  a  portion  intervenes  between 
the  body  and  the  terminal  processes.  This 
is  sofl  and  movable  in  every  part  in  Brachkh' 
nut  pala  (fig,  296.) ;  forms  a  series  of  sheaths 
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in  others,  ai  Dhodkarit  pmqaera(Jlg.  302.), 
and  many  of  the  Philodinanu    The  tail  ib 

Fig.  298. 


opening  and  closing  the  processes  on  eadi 
side,  and  apparently  holding  on  to  any  object 
by  their  means.  Many  genera,  as  Conodihuy 
fhtcularia^  Stephanocerot,  and  others,  have 
no  fork,  but  remain  fixed  by  their  tails.  Eren 
in  species  which  have  forked  tails,  as  in  the 
Philodinflea,  the  creatures  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  fixing  themselves  independently  of 
their  fork.  It  would  thus  seem  not  impro- 
bable that  the  t«il  in  these  cases  acts  as  a 
kind  of  sucker. 

Fig.  299. 


NotommatahngiteUu 
a,  single  eye ;  by  anal  orifice. 

often  furnished  with  supplementary  setse,  or 
bristles,  and  in  Pterodma  it  is  terminated  with 
a  row  of  vibratile  dlia.  The  tail  is  used  as  a 
rudder,  an  oar,  and  a  hold-&st.  When  styli- 
form,  it  seems  used  as  a  rudder,  although  in 
some  cases  apparently  employed  to  propel  the 
animal.    When  furcated  it  has  the  power  of   snimaL 


Bottfer  vuigari*,    {AfUr  I^rtnberg,) 
a,  orifice  of  proboeds ;  &,  eyes ;  c,  probiecoid  pro- 
08 ;  d,  spur  or  respiratory  tube ;  e,  jaws ;  /,  ali- 
mentary  canal;    g,  g,  g,  g,   transverse   vesaelB; 
A,  mnscolar  fibres;  t,  t,  seminal  canals;  A,  young 
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Projecting  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ex- 
temdl  tegument,  in  many  specks,  is  a  little 
process,  which  Ehrenberg  calls  a  spur,  or 
siphon  (Jig,  299.  </),  and  which  he  thinks  is 
connected  with  the  function  of  respiration, 
and  therefore  calls  it  a  respiratory  tube.  It 
corresponds  with  an  orifice  in  some  species 
0%.893.«),  which  Ehrenberg  calls  therespira. 
tory  orifice.  He  has  also  hinted  that  they 
may  be  connected  with  the  reproductive  func- 
tion. Two  of  these  organs  are  seen  in  some 
of  Uie  Noiommaia  and  other  genera,  and  they 
are  sometimes  covered  with  cilia.  Dujardin 
thinks  that  they  resemble  more  closely  the 
palm  and  antennae  of  the  Entomostraca. 

The  rotatory  organs,  or  wheels,  must  be 
also  rq;arded  as  a  portion  of  the  te^umentary 
system.  They  are  fleshy  retractde  lobes, 
covered  with  vibratile  dlia,  capable  of  being 
contracted  or  expanded  at  the  will  of  the 
animal.  The  movement  of  the  cilia  when  the 
lobes  are  expanded  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
wheel  moving  upon  its  axis,  an  appearance 
which  was  a  source  of  much  wonder  to  the 
earlier  observers  of  these  creatures.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  vibratile  cilia,  there  are  frequently 
found,  on  the  rotatory  lobes,  setae,  or  bristles, 
which  have  not  the  power  of  moving.  This 
is  the  case  in  Flotcularia,  i£,  indeed,  the 
oigans  called  rotatory  in  that  genus  are  truly 
homologous  with  the  rotatory  oraans  in  other 
i^ecies.  The  true  homologue  of  the  rotatory 
apparatus  in  Floscularia  appears  to  us  to  be 
seated  within  the  external  ciliated  lobes,  where 
an  evidentiv  active  motion  is  constantly  going 
on.  The  form  of  the  lorica  varies  greatly ;  in 
some  spedes  it  is  flat  and  depreaied,  as  in 
PUrodUta  and  Monottyla;  in  ottiersitis  pris- 
matic, as  in  MastigocercOf  or  gaping,  as  in 
Eucklami  (fig.  294.).  Some spjecies,  as  Sie- 
pkanocerotXj^'  292.),  Fhtcukaia^  MeHceria, 
and  others,  have  a  soft  skin,  very  contractile, 
which  secretes  externally  a  case,  and  which 
Ehrenbea^  calls  a  lorica;  but  this  is  essen- 
tially a  different  organ  from  the  lorica.  Where 
this  case  occurs,  it  seems  to  stand  in  the  same 
reladon  to  the  animal  as  the  Polypidon  of 
the  zoophytes.  The  animals  which  form 
these  cases  are  also  fixed,  and  retract  their 
bodies  within  their  case  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Polypiferae.  The  Floscularia  may  be 
compared  to  the  Hydroid  Polyps,  while  Ste^ 
pKanocerot^  with  its  ciliated  tentacida-like  pro- 
cesses, would  appear  to  have  a  relation  with 
the  Asddoid  polyps. 

Motortf  iyitem.  —  As  the  movements  of 
the  Rotiiers  are  rapid  and  various,  so  we  find 
their  muscular  system  complicated.  The 
principal  organs  of  locomotion  are  the  rota- 
tory oigans,  by  which  alone  the  great  mass  of 
the  Rotifers  appear  to  move.  The  move- 
ments effected  by  these  organs  are  performed 
principally  by  Uie  a^ncy  of  the  vibratile 
cilia.  Although  no  tissue  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ciHa  oi  the  Rotifera  and  Poly- 
oastria.  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  observed 
nbrous  tissue  in  the  cilia  of  a  species  of  Me- 
dusae, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
movements  of  the  cilia,  like  those  of  organs  to 


which  nrascles  are  attached,  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  of  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
and  the  other  not.  In  the  Rotifera,  the 
vibratile  cilia  of  the  rotatory  organ  appear  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  will  of  the  animal. 
The  extension  and  contraction  of  the  rotatory 
apparatus  is  under  the  influence  of  longitudinal 
muscular  bands,  which  are  very  evident  in  most 
of  the  species  (Jig.  293.  e,e,tf,e  ijig.  296.  ijfg. 
294.  b).  Not  only  is  it  evident,  firom  the  action 
of  these  muscles,  that  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will  of  the  animal,  but  Ehrenberg 
has  described  some  of  these  muscles  as  pos- 
sessing the  striated  character  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  animals  higher  in  the  scale  of  or- 
ganisation. Euchknut  triquetra  (Jig,  294.  b) 
and  the  species  of  Eotphora  are  those  in 
which  striated  muscles  have  been  observed. 
This  fact  is  interesting  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Busk's  observation  of  the  existence  of 
muscular  striae  in  Angutnaria  tpathulata^  a 
form  of  dliobrachiate  polyps.  It  affords  a 
proof  not  only  of  the  relation  of  these  two 
&inilies«  but  also  of  both,  to  the  articulate 
tribes  rather  than  to  the  Mollusca.  Mr.  Busk, 
afler  the  most  patient  research,  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  presence  of  striae  in  the 
muscular  system  of  the  Mollusca.  Not  only 
have  the  longitudinal  bands  been  regarded  as 
active  agents  in  the  movement  of  the  rotatory 
organ,  but  also  certain  transverse  bands. 
These  bands  (J!g.29S.fJj:/;Jig.29^g,g,g) 
have  been  described  by  Ehrenberg  as  trans- 
verse vessels.  There  seems  to  be  Bttle  proof 
that  such  is  their  office. 

In  many  of  the  Rotifers,  more  especially 
the  Philodinaea,  the  tail  is  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  promssion.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  it  is  suppued  with  dbtinct  muscular 
bands  (Jig,  293.  e).  Muscular  fibres  have  also 
been  described  by  Ehrenberg  surrounding  the 
oesophagus,  and  apparently  assistins  the  jaws 
in  their  movements,  in  Conochibu  {Jig*  289.), 
Pleuroirocha,  and  other  species. 

Digettwe  iyttem, — This  apparatus  is  per- 
haps more  mMy  developed  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Konfera.  An  oral  and  an  anal 
orifice  indicate  the  commencement  and  end  of 
this  system.  It  is  furnished  with  jaws  and 
teeth,  an  oesophagus,  sometimes  a  distinct  sto- 
mach, and  various  forms  of  intestinal  glands. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  system,  we 
find  a  distinct  masticatory  apparatus,  which 
consists  generally  of  two  semicircular  pieces, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  one  or  more 


J%.300. 


YT" 


Jam  qfBraehUmm$  breviMsimmi.  (After  EhrenbergJ) 

teeth,  which  act  upon  a  central  plate  (Jig*  300. ; 
JSg.i99.eiJig.2S9.a,aiJig,29e.biJ^.292.di 
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/^.291.  b).  To  the  seimcircular  pieces  are 
attached  some  of  the  longitudinal  muscles, 
which,  by  their  action,  cause  the  teeth  to  work 
upon  the  central  plate.  The  general  structure 
of  the  jaws  is,  in  all  instances,  the  same,  but 
the  number  of  processes,  called  teeth,  varies 
considerably.  Sometimes  no  such  processes 
are  discoverable,  as  in  CyphotknUet;  m  others, 
there  is  but  one  tooth  on  each  side,  as  in  spa- 
des of  SynchiBta^  Diglena,  Lepadeiia^  and  Jifo- 
nostyla.  Some  have  two  on  each  side,  as  Mo' 
nocerca,  MatHgocerca,  and  Bo^er  {fig,  301.). 
Others,  again,  present  three,  tour,  or  several 
teeth  on  each  side,  as  in  Brachkmus  brevmu- 
»^  (Jjg'300.),  Tnarthra  Ummgeta  (fig.  297.), 
Bradbanut pala  (fig,296.).  Such  are  the  cha- 
racters afforded  by  the  teeth  in  this  fifunily, 
that  Ehrenberg  gives  an  arrangement  of  the 

Fig.  301. 


earlier  observers  for  the  actioo  of  a  heart. 
Although,  in  roost  instances,  the  food  is 
brought  to  the  jaws  of  the  animal  by  the 
rotatory  apparatus,  yet  we  have  often  ob- 
served, in  species  of  Brackiimut,^  that  they 
have  the  power  of  projecting  their  jaws  b&> 
yond  the  margin  of  the  tegumentairy  mem- 
brane, and  bringing  them  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  substances  on  which  they  are 
feeding. 

The  form  of  the  alimentary  canal  varies :  it 
is  sometimes  a  simple  tube,  as  in  Dmocharii 
paupera  (fig.  302.  6).  In  many  species,  an 
enhu^gement  of  the  middle  portion  takes  place 
from  constriction  of  the  canal,  above  and 
below,  forming  a  kind  of  stomach,  as  in  ^o- 
tommata  myrmeUo  (fig.  303.  c),  BroMmms 
pala  (fig.  296.).  Sometimes  there  are  two  eo- 

JF*^.  302. 


Rotatory  organs  o/BoHfer  vubarii  enlarged. 

(After  Ehrenberg?) 

Of  hornlike  process  (respiratory  tabe);    b,  b, 

muscles  of  the  jaws ;  c,  c,  intestinal  glanda. 

genera  into  orders,  according  to  the  absence 
or  presence  and  number  of  the  teeth,  as 
follows:— 

1.  AooMPHiA.  Rotifers  without  teeth. 
Examples :  Chmtonotuif  Enteroplea. 

2.  MoNOOOMPHiA.  With  a  single  tooth. 
Examples :  Plewrotrocka^  Fwrcularia. 

3.  PoLTOOMPHiA.  With  many  teeth.  Ex- 
amples :  HydatmOf  Stephanooent,  Brachkmus. 

4.  ZrooooMPBiA.  With  double  teeth. 
Examples:  Ao^,  PkUodkut. 

5.  LocBOOOMPHiA.  With  teeth  in  rows. 
Examples :  Ptygunif  Megalotrocha. 

The  teeth  seem  to  form  the  most  dense 
part  of  the  body  of  the  Rotifera,  and,  after 
the  crushing  of  the  animalcule,  may  be  ob- 
tained for  separate  examination  under  the 
microscope. 

The  whole  masticatory  apparatus  is  at- 
tached to  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  oesophageal  head,  where  it  may  be 
observed,  bein^  constantly  in  motion.  This 
movement,  which  goes  on  whether  the  animal 
is  partaking  food  or  not,  was  mistaken  by  the 


IHno^aris  panpera. 

Back  view. 

a,  anal  orifice;  b,  alimentary  canaL 

largements  of  the  canal,  as  in  TriaHkra  Ani- 
gtf^  (fig.  297.).  When  the  enlai^gement  takes 
place  below  alone,  as  in  Botifer  vuigaris 
(fig.  299.),  and  Philodina  roseoia  (fig.  296.  d), 
Ehrenberg  calls  this  portion  a  rectum.  Eh- 
renberg points  out  the  form  of  the  alimentary 
canal  as  a  mode  of  dividing  the  Rotifera,  as 
foUow:— 

1.  Thxu^logastrica^  those  with  a  long  sim- 
ple alimentary  canal. 

2.  OielogMtrica,  with  a  short  oesophagus 
and  an  oblong  conical  alimentary  caiuu,  as  in 
Ifydatma. 

3.  Gasterodela,  in  which   the  alimentaiy 
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canal  is  cofistrncted  into  a  bag  or  stomach,  as 
Brackkmut, 

4.  Trachehcyitka^  with  a  simple  alimentary 
canal,   enlarged  at    the  lower   part,  as  in 

The  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  be- 
low the^ws  18  called  by  Ehrenberg  the  gmo- 
phagus,  and  is  said  to  be  either  long  or  short, 
according  to  the  distance  which  intervenes 
between  the  jaws  and  the  further  enlargement 
of  the  slunentary  canal.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
Stephan»cero»  ( j^.292.  c),  there  is  an  enlai^ 
ment  anterior  to  the  origin  of  the  jaws,  which 
IS  called  the  crop  or  giziard.  Into  this  cavity 
the  food  is  taken  before  it  passes  into  the 
lower  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
same  organ  is  seen  in  Flosadana,  In  this 
animal  it  is  evidently  clothed  with  vibratile 
dlia,  whose  movements  seem  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  a  true  rotatory  apparatus. 
The  whole  of  the  alimentair  canal  seems  to 
be  lined  with  vibratile  cilia,  for  although  they 
are  too  minute,  in  most  instances,  to  be  seen, 
yet  the  movement  of  objects  in  the  interior  of 
the  canal,  as  well  as  the  force  and  direction 
with  which  substances  are  occasionally  pro- 
pdled  from  the  oral  orifice,  would  lead  to  this 
conclusion.  The  whole  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  often  inclosed  in  a  mass  of  cellular 
substance,  as  seen  in  PhUodina  roseoia  (Jig. 
995.  c),  and  Dmockarit  paupera  (Jig.  d08.)* 

2?%.  303. 


Noiommata  mjfrmeUo, 

Ot  the  smgle  ejre;  by  owophsgiis;  o,  alimentsiy 
csnal;  d^  d,  mnscnlar  fibres;  e,  e,  flrUmdf ;  /,  f,  rs- 
spintory  processes;  g,  sexual  tubes  (male?);  n, 
genninal  vesicle  in  OYom ;  i,  ovarium ;  k,  vascular 
network. 


Attached  to  the  intestinal  tube,  and  ap- 
parently enlargements  of  its  walls,  are  various 
appendam,  f£oat  whose  functions  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  most  con- 
stant of  these  bodies  are  seated  on  each  side 
of  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus.  They 
are  mostly  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side 
0%.  297.  c,c;Jig.  289.  c,c  ;  Jig,  296.  A,  A.) 
Sometimes  they  are  four  in  number,  as  in  N6» 
Ummata  myrmeleo  (Jig.  303.  e,  e),  and  in  other 
cases  more  numerous.  Ehrenberg  originally 
regarded  these  as  spermatic  glands,  but,  suIh 
sequently,  he  called  them  pancreatic  glands. 
Grant  and  others  have  called  them  indif- 
ferently pancreatic  or  salivarv  glands ;  and  if 
they  are  secreting  organs  at  all,  they  probably 
perform  the  functions  of  these  gbmds  m  higher 
animals.  Seated  lower  down  the  alimentary 
canal  than  these,  are  sometimes  seen  other 
protections,  having  the  appearance  of  follicles, 
and  these  have  been  supposed  to  secrete 
bile.  Dr.  Grant  describes  wnat  we  have  called 
a  cellular  mass  in  PhUodina  rateoia,  as  a 
number  of  "  short,  straight  biliary  follicles," 
such  as  are  seen  in  many  of  the  higher  forms 
of  Annelides.  Professor  Rymer  Jones  re- 
gards the  superior  as  well  as  the  lower  of 
these  appendages,  as  the  "first  rudiments  of 
a  liver.**  Diy  vdin  is  inclined  to  regard  these 
appendages  rather  as  caeca  than  glands. 

Voicmar  and  remrakory  tyttenu,  — >  Al- 
though Ehrenberg  nas  pointed  out  several 
structures  in  the  Rotifera  as  indications  of 
a  vascular  system,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  any  circulation  takes  place  through 
vessels  at  all.  In  HydaHna  tenia  (Jig.  293.), 
Notommata  mvmieleo  (Jig.  303.),  Roofer  vut' 
garis  (Jig,  299.),  and  many  others,  can  be  seen 
a  series  of  transverse  bands,  lying  directly 
under  the  tegument ;  in  HydtUma  senia^  these 
are  connect^  with  a  lonffitudinal  band,  and 
these  are  regarded  as  a  dorsal  vessel  and  its 
branches.  Ik>yere,  with  much  propriety,  re- 
gards these  as  a  musculo-cutaneous  system, 
analogous  to  a  system  of  the  same  kind 
which  he  has  described  in  the  tardigrade 
Infiisoria.  In  Hydatina  tenia,  Notommaia 
myrmeleoy  and  some  other  species,  there  are 
some  fi'ee  longitudinal  cords,  connected  with 
a  fine  vascular  network  near  the  mouth,  and 
which  send  filiform  prolongations  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  which  Professor  Owen  thinks 
may,  with  more  probabilitv,  be  regarded  as 
**  sanguiferous  or^s.*'  We  must,  however, 
express  our  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
vascular  system  in  these  animals  at  alL  In 
some  of  the  Rotifera,  internal  tubes  are  seen, 
called  by  Ehrenberg  seminal  tubes,  and  upon 
these  are  often  placed  a  row  of  little  project- 
ing tremulous  processes,  on  which  he  has  be- 
stowed the  name  of  gills.^  These  processes 
are  not  very  numerous  in  Hydatma  tenia 
(fig,  293.)  ;  but  they  are  more  numerous  in 
Nbiommata  myrmeleo  Q^.  303./,/).  The 
tubes  on  which  these  gills  are  placM,  com- 
municate in  some  instances  witn  vessels  at 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  which  are  again  m 
relation  with  the  siphon  to  which  we  have 
before  alhided,  and  the  whole  is  supposed  to 
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constitute  tbe  nidiiBentfl  of  a  respiratory 
aysteni.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  ninction 
6i  these  parts,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
oxygenation  of  the  nutritive  fluid,  takes  place 
entirely  in  these  organs.  Not  only  is  the 
alimentary  canal  supplied  with  vibnlStile  cilia, 
but  its  peritoneal  surfiice,  and  the  cayitjr  in 
which  it  is  placed,  so  that  on  these  sur&ces 
the  respiratory  changes  might  take  place  quite 
independent  of  these  organs.  Di^ardin  refers 
the  office  of  certain  contractile  vesicles  {fig. 
297.  b  :  fig.  288.  a.),  recarded  by  Ehrenberg 
as  connected  with  reproduction,  to  the  respira* 
tory  function. 

NervQUi  iyttem  and  oi^am  of  Ike  semet.  — 
The  undoubted  existence  of  a  muscular  sys- 
tem, and  in  some  cases  exhibitinff  undoubted 
indications  of  the  striss  seen  in  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  higher  animals,  would  prepare 
us  for  the  existence  of  a  nervous  system  in  the 
Rotifera.  Such  a  system  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Ehrenberg,  and  indicated  in  several 
species  by  ganglia  and  nervous  cords.  In 
Nydatina  tenta  (fig.^Z,)  there  is  a  large 
mass  occupying  the  place  of  the  supra-oeso- 
phageal  ganglia  in  other  families,  and  to 
which  Ehrenberg  has  given  the  name  bnun. 
From  this  mass  there  proceed  several  cords, 
which  are  presumed  to  be  nervous.  There 
are  also  other  ganglia  in  various  parts  of  the 
same  animal  {fig*  293.  c).  In  the  expanded 
rotatory  organ  of  the  Me^ahtrocha  fiavieans^ 
we  also  see  nervous  pangha,  from  which  cords 
diverge  in  several  directions  (j^.  291.  o,  a), 
Masses  of  the  same  kind  are  visible  in  the  Sie* 
phanoceros  Eickonm  (fig.  292.  &,  b). 

A  more  complicated  arrangement  of  gan- 
glia and  nerves  nas  been  described  by  Ehren- 
berg in  Notommaia  clavulata.  Whust  some 
naturalists  have  admitted  the  correctness  of 
Ehrenberg's  conclusions  with  regard  to  these 
organs,  others  have  thrown  doubts  on  his 
ol^rvations  altogether.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  parts  he  has 
figured  as  nervous  cords,  that  they  may  be 
more  correctly  referred  to  other  systems. 
But,  a  prion,  it  was  not  improbable  that  a  ner- 
vous system  should  exist  in  these  animals ; 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  organs  in 
some  parts,  called  nerves  by  Ehrenberg,  should 
be  so,  than  that  they  should  be  anything  else. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  the  conclusion,  that  these  knots  and 
cords  perform  the  functions  of  nerves,  as  the 
most  philosophical.  An  objection  has  been 
urged,  against  regarding  the  white  masses  as 
nervous  ganglia,  that  ganglia  are  only  seen 
under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  tbe  as- 
sociation of  nerves,  the  concentration  of 
nervous  energy,  or  acting  as  centres  of  per- 
ception. Ehrenberg  has  pointed  out  the 
freauent  co-existence  of  what  he  calls  ganglia 
with  the  red  spots,  which  he  regards  as  eyes. 
These  spots,  which  are  seen  also  in  the  Poly- 
gastria,  are  very  common  in  the  Rotifera. 
Sometimes  there  is  but  one,  at  other  times 
two,  and  not  unfrequently  three  or  more.  It 
is  upon  the  characters  afforded  by  the  pre- 
sence or  absence,  and  situation  of  these  eyes, 


that  Blirenberg  has  constructed  his  genera  of 
Rotifera.  These  eyes  have  been  attacked 
from  many  ^omters.  Morren  has  seen  th^ 
red  o<rfour  distributed  over  the  whole  body  in 
various  Polygastria.  Dujardin  objects  that 
they  are  present  in  some  species  and  absent 
in  others ;  that  they  enlarge  and  decrease,  or 
disappear  altogether  with  age.  Rymer  Jones 
says,  that  they  possess  no  organisation  that 
would  lead  us  unhesitatincly  to  designate  them 
organs  of  vision.  At  we  same  time,  the 
resemblance  between  these  eye-specks  and 
those  of  the  Medusae  and  the  MoUiisca,  which 
are  admitted  to  be  oi^gans  of  vision,  would 
still,  we  think,  sive  the  balance  of  probabili- 
ties in  favour  of  regarding  these  red  spots  as 
true  rudimentary  eyes.     If  then  we  may  re- 

Srd  these  red  spots  as  eyes,  the  masses  near 
em,  on  the  same  grounds,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  associated  nervous  ganglia. 

JUprodudwe  system.  —  Although  all  ob- 
servers are  agreed  that  the  Rotifera  are  truly 
hermaphrodite,  they  have  not  agreed  upon 
the  functions  of  many  parts  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  reproductive  system.  The  female  or- 
gans consist  of  an  ovi^erous  sac  or  ovary,  which 
exists  very  generally  m  the  family  (^.*294w  e  ; 
fig.2S9.d,d;fig,29e.c;fig.30S.i;/Sg.292.f/). 
It  is  sometimes  a  simple  sac,  at  others  provided 
with  two  projecting  processes,  terminating  by 
a  narrow  opening  in  the  common  cloaca,  m 
some  cases  the  ovary  produces  but  one  ovum  ; 
in  others  there  are  several  ova.  Sometimes  the 
young  burst  the  shell  before  they  leave  thdr 
parent,  as  in  the  Eoti/er  vulgaris.  In  the  Ify» 
datma  senia  and  others,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
some  hours  before  the  young  are  hatched. 

The  development  of  the  ova  can  be  seen 
with  ereat  distinctness  through  the  transpa- 
rent shells  of  many  of  the  Rotifera.  Ehren- 
berg has  detailed  this  process  as  it  occurs  in 
the  Hydatma  senia.  At  first  the  ova  are  seen 
as  little  vesicles  filled  with  a  glairy  fluid,  pro- 
bably albumen.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
a  dark  speck  is  seen  in  the  vesicle,  which  may 
be  called  the  yolk  (fig.  303.  n).  In  this  state 
the  ovum  becomes  fecundated,  and  is  extruded 
from  the  cloaca.  Three  hours  afVer  extru- 
sion the  germinal  vesicle,  which  had  before 
been  pushed  to  one  side  by  the  yolk,  disappears, 
and  the  yolk  occupies  the  whole  of  the  ^g. 
Six  hours  ofler  extrusion,  a  dark  spot  appears 
upon  the  yolk,  which  can  be  discerned  to  be 
the  head  of  the  young  animal  with  its  masti- 
catory apparatus.  In  eleven  hours  the  rota- 
tory organs  are  developed,  and  their  cilia 
beginning  to  work,  the  young  creature  moves 
about  in  its  shell.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
hours  fhe  movements  become  so  powerful  as 
to  burst  the  shell. 

According  to  Ehrenbere,  the  male  organs 
consist,  first,  of  a  series  of  tubular  prolonga- 
tions, some  of  which  we  have  seen  are  covered 
with  the  tremulous  gills,  and,  second,  of  ve- 
sicles which  are  capable  of  contracting.  In 
some  cases  the  tubes  are  present  without  the 
vesicle ;  in  other  cases,  as  in  Ptygura  meU' 
certa  (fig.  288.  a),  the  vesicles  a  reseen  but  not 
the  tubes.    Those  who  regard  these  as  a  male 
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apparatus,  suppose  that  the  spermatic  fluid  is 
secreted  in  the  tubes,  and  passed  on  to  the 
▼edcle,  where  it  is  projected  into  the  cloaca, 
and  fecundates  the  o?um.  The  constant  con- 
traction of  the  vesicle  seems  opposed  to  the 
view  that  its  function  is  that  of  merely  fecun- 
dating the  OTum,  and  Dqjardin  thinks  it  is 
connected  with  the  function  of  respiration. 
Hitherto  no  spermatozoa  have  been  round  in 
these  organs,  although  Doyere  states  that  he 
has  found  zoospores  in  the  tardigrade  In- 
fusoria. The  spermatic  tubes  are  seen  in 
Roi^  tnUgarit  (fig.  299.  t,  i),  in  Hydatina 
tenia  (Jig,  293.  h),  and  NotomnuUa  myrmeleo 
(M  BOS.  f,g). 

After  tne  extrusion  of  the  ova  from  the 
cloaca  in  many  spedes,  they  are  attached  to 
the  lorica,  as  in  Jsrachionus  paia  (JSg.  296,  /*.), 
in  the  same  way  as  in  some  Crustacea.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  ova  are  produced  is 
very  sreat;  and  one  individual,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  will  be  the  parent  of  many  mil- 
lions. Their  reproductive  powers,  however, 
are  small  compared  with  those  of  Polygastria. 

In  this  brief  sketch  we  have  occasionally 
alluded  to  the  affinities  of  the  Rotifera,  and 
we  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
these  are  decidedly  with  the  Articulata,  stand- 
ing perhaps  between  the  cilio-branchiate  Polyps 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Cirrhopoda  on  tne 
other.  Ehrenberg  has  summed  up  the  seneral 
relations  of  these  creatures  in  the  fouowing 
manner.    They  are 

Pofygasiria,  with  a  single  intestinal  canal, 
without  the  power  of  spontaneous  fission. 

Acaiepha,  with  a  simple  intestinal  canal,  and 
rotatory  organs. 

■  NenuUM  worms,  with  rotatory  organs  and 
united  sexes. 

BryoBUMf  without  gemmiparous  reproduc- 
tion. 

MoUutca,  without  vascular  pulsations. 

Entomostraca,  without  pulsation  or  arti- 
culated feet,  and  hermaphrodite  reproduction. 

Fithe$  without  a  backbone  or  a  heart,  and 
with  rotatory  organs  and  united  sexes. 
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RUMINANTIA.    (See  Supplembnt.) 

SALIVA  (h  Salhe,  Fr.;  der  Speichef, 
Germ.;  la  SciHva^  Ital.).  — The  saliva  is  a 
fluid  secreted  by  a  series  of  g^cmds  placed 
about  the  maxiUary  region.    These  glands. 


viz.  the  parotids,  submaxillaries,  and  sub- 
linguals, piour  their  secretions  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  on  either  side.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  it  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  saliva  in  a  per- 
fectly pure  state,  the  secretion  of  the  mouth 
interfering,  by  admixture,  with  the  exhibition 
of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  saliva,  and  more 
especially  with  its  microscopic  characters.  It 
occasbnally  happens  that  tne  fluid  can  be  ob- 
tained more  directly  from  the  gland  in  cases 
of  salivary  fistula  affecting  the  parotid  duct, 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  secretion  in  its  normal  state  in 
such  instances.  No  attempts  have,  as  yet, 
been  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  sauva» 
as  obtained  from  the  different  glands,  is  iden- 
tical in  character ;  but  so  fiur  as  geoenl  ob- 
servation guides  us,  there  appears  no  variation 
in  its  constitution  as  secreted  from  these  dif- 
ferent sources. 

Quantity, — The  quantitv  of  saliva  secreted 
during  the  day  has  never  been  very  accurately 
ascertained.  It  has  been  said  that  about  twelve 
ounces  are  produced  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  more 
than  this  is  excreted  by  the  adult  in  health. 
The  data  for  the  statement  above  mentioned 
are  most  imperfect.  Mitscherlich  made  expe- 
riments on  a  patient  suffering  from  fistula  of 
the  stenonian  duct,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
about  2^  ounces  troy  of  saliva  from  the  one 
parotid  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  saliva  col- 
lected during  the  same  time  from  the  mouth 
amounted  in  this  experiment  to  six  times 
more  than  that  collected  from  the  one  gland : 
we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  subject 
of  this  experiment  was  secreting  fix>m  16 
to  20  ounces  troy  of  saliva  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Mitscherlich  observed  that  when 
the  nerves  were  not  excited  by  the  motion  of 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  or  of  those  of  the 
tongue,  no  saliva  flowed,  but  that  motion  of 
these  parts  induced  secretion. 

The  presence  of  food  in  the  mouth  caused 
a  rapid  flow  of  saliva,  which  was  more  espe- 
cially noticed  when  the  first  portions  were  in- 
troduced. Long  mastication  appeared  to 
cause  excessive  secretion,  and  the  more  sti- 
mulating the  nature  of  the  food,  the  larger 
was  the  quantity  of  saliva  produced. 

The  uses  of  the  saliva  will  be  best  con- 
sidered when  we  have  described  its  general 
qualities. 

Physical  qualities,  —  The  constitution  of 
saliva  has  been  investigated  by  several  che- 
mists. It  possesses  the  following  seneral 
physical  characters  :  —  When  fresh^  ob- 
tained from  the  mouth  it  is  opalescent,  vis- 
cid, and  colourless.  It  separates  by  rest 
into  an  upper  stratum  of  dear  fluid,  and  a 
lower  portion  made  up  of  the  same  fluid  in 
admixture  with  epithelium  scales  and  mucus. 
Under  the  microscope,  saliva  shows  the  pre- 
sence of  epithelium  scales  swollen  mucus 
globules,  and  substances  of  various  forms,  ap- 
^rently  shreds  of  scales  and  ruptured  celts. 
There  are  also  fatty  particles,  vaiying  in  size, 
and  bright  granules.     Some  of  the  mucous 
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globuleB    are    remarkably   transpareat,    and  tateof  potash,  and  lulpho-eyanurtt  of  pocas- 

amailer  than  the  more  opiake.  sium. 

Spccijic  ^ravHy.  —  The  specific  gravity  of  4.  Animal  matter  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 

healthy  salira  is  about  1007*9,  accor^ng  to  but  precipitated  durinff  coolii^  with  sulphate 

the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wricht.    It  is  denser  of  potash  and  some  chloride  ofpotassium. 

after  food  has  been  taken.    Mitscherlich  gives  5.  Matters  soluble  in  water  only  (salivary 

the  specific  gravity  of  saliva  at  1006*1    to  matterwith  abundant  phosphate,  and  some  sul- 

1008*8,  which  agrees  with  Dr.  Wright's  ob-  phate  of  an  alkali,  and  chloride  ofpotassium). 

servations.  6.  Blatters  soluble  neither  in  water  nor  in 

Some    discrepancy  of  opinion  exists    as  alcohol  (mucus,  probably  some  albumen,  with 

to  the  reaction  of  saliva  in  respect  to  alka-  alkaline  carbonate,  and  phosphate). 

Unity  or  acidity.     Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Mitscherlich  gives  the  following  analysis  of 

and  also   Schultze,  state  fresh  saliva  to  be  the  saline  ingre£ents  of  saliva : 

alkaline;      The  latter  chemist,  has,  indeed,  _^,    . .      ^     .     •                          ^ .« 

attempted  to  define  its  saturating  pTwer.    He  Chloride  of  potassium    -  perc«it.018 

also  insiders  that  it  may  b^me  acid  if  ^**^C"°  cojbmation  with      |    ^.^ 

retamed  lonff  m  the  mouth,  and  that  its  alka*  j^.  '^^^^  ^^^)  •        "        -     J 

Unity  when  fresh  is  dependent  on  ammonia.  5™*       u"        *        "        *        *   0*024? 

This  is  denied  by  Mitscherlich,  who  says  that  ^j'^/       u-    /  -.u*        *x      '  ^^^s 

no  ammonia  is  ^iven  off  when  fresh  sAiva  is  ^  (combined  with  mucus)      .   0*164 

heated,  and  that  the  alkalinity  depends  on  the  Phosphate  of  lime     -        -        .   0*0  7 

presence  of  a  fixed  alkalL  Sdica 0*015 

I  have  myself  found  that  saliva,  so  fiir  Simon  made  an  analysis  of  bis  own  saliva, 

fiom  losing  its  alkalinity  by  evaporation,  has  and  gives  the  following  as  the  result : 

this  quslity  increased,  and  am  inclined  to  re-  Fat  containing  cholesterine      -      0*585 

gard  the  reaction  as  dependent  on  the  pre-  Ptyalin  with  extractive  matter  -      4*375 

sence  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  (a  salt  re^  Bxtncdve  matter  and  salts      •      2*450 

acting  on  test  paper  as  an  alkali),  as  has  been  Albumen,  mucus,  and  cells       -      1*400 

stated  by  Enderhn.  Water 991*225 

Chemutry, — Berzelius  estimates  the  solids  of  ».        ^     ,        i    i     i.  .■     • 

aalivaat  al^t  1  per  cent.  From  the  solid  re-  ?"no°*  "^opt*^  '?«  followmg  process  m 

sklue  he  extract^  osmaiome,  an  alkaline  lac-  ^^^^  ^  compile  the  above  analysis.     A 

tate,  and  chlorides  ofpotassium  and  sodium  by  ^^^^  ^&ght  of  sahva  was  fir^  evaporated 

digestion  with  alcohol.    That  portion  which  ^  <^«m  ?>«  *«»  of  weight  thus  indicated 

the  alcohol  lea  undissolved  consisted  of  soda,  ""«  proportion  of  water.    The  rwidue  was 

mucus,and  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  which  has  21?^..^""  ^^^^*  ^.  .     extracted  the  fats, 

been  called  -  saUvary  matter,"  or  "  ptyalin."  The  solid  mass  remaming  was  next  treated 

The  mucus  can  be  separated  from  this  salivary  ^^h  water,  which  dissolved  out  the  ijyahn, 

matter  and  soda  by  digestion  in  cold  water,  extractive  matters,  and  salts,  leavuig  behmd 

which  dissolves  the  two  latter.    The  mucus  nuicus,^umen,  and  cells, 

thus  separated  by  Berzelius  yielded  on  in-  .   Dr.  Wnaht  has  expenmentcd  on  saliva  most 

cineration  a  kurge  proportion  of  phosphate  of  mdustnously,  and  has  entered  at  some  length 

llg,^                o   r    <^                r      r  ^^  ^^  peculuinties  of  ptyalm,  but  evidently 

The  following  is  his  analysis  of  saliva :—  »P«^»  ^^  »  ^^  different  constituent  to  thiU 
^  ^  descnbed  by  Bersehus  and  Simon.  Accord- 
Water  '  •  -  -  -  -  992*9  ^S  ^^  ^®  mode  of  analysis  adopted  by  these 
Ptyalin  -----  2*9  *^®  latter  chemists,  the  ptyalin  of  Wri^t  will 
Mucus  -----  14***  estimated  with  the  fatty  constituents. 
Animal  extractive  matter  and  al-  «"<>"«  ^^ch  it  most  probably  holds  its  proper 

kaline  lactates       -        -        -          •9  place. 

Chloride  of  sodium           -        -        1*7  HisproceMof«trwtionisasfollows:-«To 

g^^       ....        -          '2  pass  sauva  through  ordinary  filtering  paper,  and 

after  filtration  shall  have  been  completed,  to 

1000*0  exhaust  the  residue  with  sulphuric  ether  ;  the 

ethereal  solution  contains  a  fiitty  acid  and 

Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  obtained  from  1*14  ptyalin.     It  is  to  be  allowed  to  evaporate 

to  1*19  per  cent,  of  soUd  residue  by  evapo-  spontaneously,  and  the  residue  \tSt  by  evapo- 

rating  saliva.    From  this,  0*25  parts  of  ash  ration  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  filter  and  acted 

were  obtained,  of  which  0203  were  composed  upon  hy  distilled  water,  which  dissolves  the 

of  salts  soluble  in  water,  the  remainder  con-  ptyalin  and  leaves  the  fetty  aad.    If  the  aque- 

sistimr  of  earthy  phosphates.  om  solution  be  carefully  evaporated  to  dry- 

The  followmg  b  a  list  of  the  constituents  "^ss,  the  salivary  matter  will  be  obtained  in  a 

of  thesaUva,  according  to  the  above-men-  pure  state.    Ptyalin.  thus  pr«)ared,  is  a  nearly 

tioned  chemists : ^^^  matter,  adhesive,  and  of  a  yellowish  co- 

1    W  fM*  ^^^ '  '^  ^  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  readily 

2.  A  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in-        ^  .   ^ ,     ^. .    _^  ,         ,      i    vi   .  < 

3.  Matters  soluble  both  m  alcohol  and  giological  and  Pathological  Chemistiy,  translated 
water  (osmazome,  chloride  of  potassmm,  lac-  by  Dr.  Day  fn  the  Sydenham  Society. 
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soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  essential  oils, 
but  more  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  pos- 
sesses the  odour  of  saliva,  and  is  precipitated  by 
diacetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  slightly 
by  acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead,  and  by  tincture 
of  galls ;  neither  bichloride  of  mercury  nor  the 
strong  acids  precipitate  it.  The  latter  de» 
crease  its  solubility,  and  heighten  its  odour, 
while  alkalies  render  it  more  soluble,  and 
give  it  the  odour  of  mucus.  Ptyalin,  when 
pure,  may  be  kept  a  length  of  time,  at  a  mo- 
derate temperature,  without  undergoing  de- 
composition." 

According  to  Dr.  Wright,  saliva  possesses 
the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  gas,  and 
he  states  that  he  has  known  as  much  as  2'25 
times  the  bulk  of  the  saliva  to  be  taken  up. 
This  quality  varies,  however,  in  different  spe- 
cimens; in  Dr.  Wright's  opinion,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  con- 
tained in  the  secretion. 

He  states  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
oxygen  from  saliva  by  applying  heat,  and 
considers  its  presence  of  great  value  in  as- 
sisting the  action  of  the  secretion  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  inasmuch  as  he  round 
that,  after  exposing  saliva  to  oxygen,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  absorb  the  gas  freely,  he  was  en- 
abled to  convert,  by  .its  use,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  starch  into  sugar  and  gum  (an 
action  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  treat),  than 
by  using  saliva  which  had  not  been  exposed 
to  oxygen. 

Dr.  Wright's  analysis  of  saliva  is  as  follows  i 

Water 988' 1 

Ptyalin IS 

Fatty  acid           -        »        .         .  -5 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  1*4 

Albumen  combined  with  soda       -  *9 

Phosphate  of  lime        ...  '6 

Albuminate  of  soda      ...  '8 

Lactates  of  potash  and  soda          .  *7 

Sulf^hocyanide  of  potassium          .  '9 

Soda          -        -        -        -        .  -5 

Mucus,  with  some  ptyalin    •        -  2'6 

L'Heritier  made  analyses  of  saliva  as  ob- 
tained from  healthy  persons,  and  gives  the 
following  as  a  mean  of  ten  observations  on 
adults: 

^  Water  -         -        .  986*5 

Organic  matter      -        -     12*6 
Inorganic  matter    -        .        '9 

Of  the  organic  matters  2*5  parts  consisted 
of  salivary  matter,  or  ptyalin  (probably  not 
the  ptyalin  of  Dr.  Wright,  but  that  described 
by  Berzelius  and  Simon). 
^  Saliva  0/ Children, — Observations  by  L'He- 
ritier  on  the  saliva  of  children  showed  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  greater  in  early  life. 
He  gives  the  following  as  the  mean  of  four 
analyses : 

Water  ...  996*0 

Organic  matter      .        -      3*5 
Inorganic  matter  .        .        '5 

The  ptyalin  contained  in  the  organic  matter 
amounted  to  only  1*1. 
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Male  and  Female  Saliva, — L'Heritier  states 
that  he  could  detect  no  difference  between 
the  saliva  of  men  and  women. 

Enderlin  has  made  several  analyses  of  the 
ashes  obtained  from  different  specimens  of 
saliva,  and  has  found  them  to  be  similarly  con- 
stituted. 

In  his  opinion,  the  tribasic  phosphate  of 
soda  it  contains  is  valuable  as  a  solvent  of  the 
protein  compounds.  He  denies  the  existence 
of  alkaline  lactates,  not  only  because  the  ashes 
of  saliva  yielded  no  carbonate  in  his  experi- 
ments, but  because  he  failed  in  detecting  them 
by  direct  observation  before  incineration.  His 
analyses  of  the  ashes  of  saliva,  as  obtained 
from  a  large  quantity  of  the  secretion  from  dif- 
ferent persons,  yielded  the  following  result : — 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda     -        -  28*122 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  -  6 1  *  930 

Sulphate  of  soda  -        -        .        .  2*315 
Phosphate  of  lime         I 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  >        •        -  5*509 
Peroxide  of  iron           J 

The  existence  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium in  the  saliva  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  some  difference  of  opinion  is  observed 
among  chemists  on  the  subject.  The  dis- 
covery was  originally  announced  by  Trevi- 
ranus,  who  noticed  that  saliva,  when  mixed 
with  a  neutral  solution  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron,  produced  a  dark  red  colour.  Tliis  he 
regarded  as  produced  by  an  acid,  to  which  the 
name  of  "acid  of  the  blood"  had  been  given 
by  Winterl,  and  which  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  sulphuretted  chyazic  acid  of  Porrett. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  examined  into  this 
question,  and  found  that  the  reaction  de- 
scribed by  Treviranus  really  occurred  on 
adding  persalts  of  iron  to  saliva,  and  made 
experiments  to  discover  whether  the  colour- 
ation was  produced  by  a  sulphocyanide. 
After  lengthened  observation,  these  physio- 
logists arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  procured  other  reactions 
besides  such  as  were  obtained  by  testing  with 
iron,  which  satisfied  them  of  the  presence  of 
sulphocvanogen. 

Dr.  Wright  mentions  sulphocyanide  of  po- 
tassium in  his  analysis  of  saliva,  and  states 
that  its  (juantity  is  always  increased  by  locally 
stimulating  the  salivary  glands,  as  by  smoking 
or  chewing  sialogogues.  The  internal  use  of 
prussic  acid  or  salts  containing  cyanogen  in- 
creases its  quantity.  It  is  also  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  sulphur.  Dr.  W.  says 
the  presence  of  this  salt  is  best  detected  in 
the  alcoholic  extract  obtained  from  dried 
saliva.  The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  con- 
stitutes, according  to  his  observations,  from 
0  051  to  0*098  of  the  secretion.  Kuchn  tried 
to  detect  the  presence  of  a  sulphocyanide  in 
saliva,  but  failed.  He  could  not  prove  the 
presence  of  sulphur  either  by  the  processes  of 
Gmelin  or  Ure.  Muller,  also,  was  not  satis- 
fied by  his  observations  that  the  red  colour 
produced  in  iron  resulted  from  the  presence 
of  sulphocyanogen. 

K  E 
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The  properties  and  physiological  uses  of 
the  saliva  have  been  examined  into  by  a  great 
number  of  observers,  and  we  find  much  valu- 
able and  curious  matter  for  consideration  in 
their  general  results. 

General  Properties.  —  Boerhaave  and  Hoff^ 
roan  ascribed  a  peculiar  fermentative  power 
to  saliva,  a  subject  which  was  subsequently 
more  fully  entered  upon  by  Sir  John  Pringle 
and  Dr.  Macbride.  The  former  observer 
experimented  on  certain  anti-putrescent  qua- 
lities oi  the  secretion,  and  found  that  raw 
meat  putrefied  slower  after  admixture  with 
saliva.  Another  experiment  of  Sir  John's 
deserves  description  in  detail.  He  took  two 
drachms  of  fresh  meat,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  bread,  and  to  these  added  as  much  saliva  as 
he  supposed  might  be  necessary  for  digestion. 
He  beat  up  this  mixture  in  a  mortar,  then 
enclosed  it  in  a  phial,  and  set  it  in  a  warm 
atmosphere  for  about  two  days.  No  signs  of 
fermentation  could  be  detected  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  but  during  the  third  day  the  bread 
and  flesh  rose  in  tlie  water,  a  sediment 
formed,  and  bubbles  were  observed  mounting 
in  the  liquor.  The  mixture  now  possessed  a 
vinous  smell.  This  action  was  observed  to 
continue  about  twice  as  long  as  in  a  similarly 
conducted  experiment  made  without  saliva. 
In  the  former  case  the  fermentation  was  more 
gradual,  and  when  complete  the  mixture 
possessed  a  pure  acid  flavour,  and  had  no 
disagreeable  smell. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  subject  has  been 
laboriously  investigated  by  some  of  the  most 
ingenious  experimenters  of  the  day,  the  uses 
of  the  saliva  in  the  economy  are  evidently 
still  but  imperfectly  ascertained.  Spallanzani 
was  inclined  to  believe  in  a  solvent  action 
which  this  fluid  was  capable  of  exerting  on 
animal  matters,  and  thought  that  food,  when 
inclosed  in  a  tube  perforated  with  numerous 
small  holes,  and  placed  in  saliva,  was  more  ra- 
pidly broken  up  and  dissolved  than  when  water 
only  was  used.  The  further  observations  of 
Berzelius  and  MUller  tended,  however,  to  im- 
pugn the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  pure 
water  acting,  according  to  their  experiments, 
quite  as  efficiently  as  saliva. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Hiinefield,  by  which  he  thinks  he  has  shown 
saliva  to  possess  a  peculiar  action  on  fibrin  : 
this,  however,  requires  confirmation.  In  the 
year  1831  Leuchs  made  a  most  important 
discovery  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
saliva,  viz.,  that  when  boiled  starch  is  added 
to  it,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  98°,  the  starch  becomes  converted  into 
sugar.  This  action  has  been  since  investi- 
gated by  Miaihe,  who  attributes  the  pheno- 
menon to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  proximate 
principle  existing  in  saliva,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  animal  diastase,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  possessing  the  qualities  of 
that  principle  as  it  exists  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  germinating  seeds.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  substance  the  saliva  is  to  be  fil- 
tered, and  then  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
absolute  alcohol,  of  which  generally  fi'om  five 


to  six  times  the  weight  of  the  saliva  are  re- 

3uired  to  effect  the  purpose.  The  animal 
iastase  fill  Is  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate, which  may  be  collected  and  driea  on 
a  filter.  It  forms  about  0*2  of  the  whole 
saliva.  It  is  a  white  substance,  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

A  series  of  experiments  have  been  lately 
made  by  M.  Bernard,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining what  the  action  of  saliva  may  be  in 
the  digestive  process. 

He  first  satisfied  himself  that  the  saliva  of 
the  horse  and  the  dog,  as  well  as  that  from  the 
human  subject,  possessed  the  property  of  de- 
composing starch  into  sugar,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  temperature  above  described.  The 
saliva  of  the  dog,  however,  effected  the  con- 
version but  slowly,  that  of  the  horse  more 
quickly,  but  neither  nearly  with  the  rapidity 
of  human  saliva.  The  dog^s  saliva  required 
nearly  eight  times  as  long  as  that  from  man, 
and  that  of  the  horse  nearly  four  times  as 
long.  Care  was  taken  in  these  experiments 
to  employ  the  same  quantities  of  saliva  and 
of  starch. 

Pure  saliva,  obtained  from  the  parotid  and 
submaxillanr  glands  of  the  dog,  were  found 
by  Bernard  quite  incompetent  to  effect  the 
transformation  of  starch.  This  agrees  with 
the  observation  of  Lassaigne,  who  found  that 
pure  saliva  from  the  parotid  of  horses  pos- 
sessed no  transforming  power  of  the  kmd, 
though  mixed  saliva  taken  fi'om  the  oesophagus 
acted  well  on  starch.  According  to  Ber- 
nard's experiments,  the  explanation  of  this 
rests  on  the  fact  that  the  power  of  trans- 
formation is  a  property  of  the  secretion  from 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth,  for 
on  placing  layers  of  that  membrane  in  contact 
either  with  starch  or  sugar  he  obtained  de- 
composition, and  lactic  acid  was  produced. 
He  thus  reduces  the  importance  of  saliva,  as 
an  adjunct  in  digestion,  to  little  more  than 
that  of  a  lubricating  fluid. 

Saliva  of  AnmaU,  —  The  saliva  of  animals 
has  not  been  much  experimented  upon. 
Berzelius  remarks  as  follows  on  the  saliva 
of  the  dog  * :  —  "As  obtained  fi'om  the  pa- 
rotid, it  is  a  pale  yellow  fluid  of  mucila- 
ffinous  consistence,  resembling  white  of  e^ 
m  its  physical  characters.  It  leaves  2*o8 
per  cent,  of  solid  matters  on  evaporation. 
These  solids  form  a  transparent  pale  yellow 
varnish  on  the  surface  of  the  evaporating 
dish,  which  becomes  moist  by  exposure 
to  air.  Alcohol  extracts  principally  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  fi-om  this  mass,  and,  by  eva- 
porating the  alcoholic  solution,  crystals  of 
the  chloride  can  be  obtained  nearly  in  a  pure 
stale,  being,  however,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  a  yellowish  substance,  com- 
posed principally  of  lactate  of  soda  and  os- 
mazome.  Sulphocyanogen  cannot  be  de- 
tected with  certainty  in  the  alcoholic  extract, 
and  but  a  trace  only  of  its  reaction  with  the 
salts  of  iron  can  be  observed. 

The  portion  of  solid  matter  which  is  in- 

•  Traits  de  Chimie,  vol.  vii. 
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soluble  in  alcohol  contains  saliyary  matter, 
combined  with  soda,  and  its  reactions  accord 
perfectly  with  those  of  the  salivary  matter 
found  by  Gmelin  in  human  saliva.  Phosphate 
of  potash,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  also  exist  in 
this  saliva. 

The  saliva  of  the  sheep,  according  to  Ber- 
zelius,  is  clear,  and  not  adhesive,  like  that  of 
the  dog.  It  has  a  feeble  saline  taste,  and  a 
faint  alkaline  reaction.  When  dried,  it  leaves 
1  *68  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  which  forms  an 
opaque  white  membrane,  and  becomes  moist 
by  exposure.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  extracted 
from  this  mass,  in  octahedral  crystals,  by  di- 
gestion with  alcohol.  The  salts  of  iron  yield 
ample  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sulpho- 
cyanogen  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  The  por- 
tion of  solid  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol,  when 
treated  with  water,  yields  little  else  than  salts. 
So  completely  is  this  the  case,  that  the  eva- 
porated aqueous  solution  scarcely  gives  out 
an  empyreumatic  odour  while  being  heated  to 
redness.  The  mass,  which  is  insoluble  both 
in  water  and  alcohol,  is  brittle  and  mem- 
branous, insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  not 
gelatinised  when  moistened  by  it.  The  acid, 
owever,  dissolves  out  phosphate  of  lime,  after 
which  it  is  precipitable  bv  the  addition  either 
of  ammonia  or  oxalate  of  lime,  but  not  by  in- 
fusion of  galls. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  saliva  of 
the  sheep :  — 

Water 98-90 

Matters  soluble  in  alcohol  (ex- 
tract of  meat,  a  matter  which 
crystallises  chloride  of  sodium 
in  octahedra,  chloride  of  so- 
dium, and  a  small  proportion  of 
sulphocyanide  of  sodium)  .  0*11 
Matters  soluble  in  water  only 
(traces  of  ptyalin,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  phosphate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  carbonate  of  soda)  -  -  0*82 
Matters  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  (mucus  or  coagulated 
albumen,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime) 0*05 

The  peculiar  quality  possessed  by  saliva  of 
becoming  mucilaginous  and  adherent,  was  at- 
tributed by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  to  a  solu- 
tion of  mucus  in  alkaline  carbonate.  This 
last  is  present  in  the  saliva  of  the  sheep  in 
such  abundance,  that  when  dry  it  effervesces 
on  the  addition  of  acids.  The  saliva  of  the 
dog,  however,  contains  most,  and  the  saliva  of 
man  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  salt.  Ac- 
cording to  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  the  alkaline 
carbonate  of  human  saliva  is  a  potash  salt, 
while  the  saliva  of  the  dog  and  sheep  contains 
carbonate  of  soda. 

The  alkaline  phosphate  contained  in  saliva 
exists  in  larger  proportion  in  that  of  man,  and 
of  the  sheep,  than  in  that  of  the  dog.  All 
three  contam   chloride  of  sodium  in  large 


quantity.  The  sulphocyanide  which  exists  in 
the  saliva  of  man  and  of  the  sheep  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  detected  in  the  dog.  Ptyalin  is 
almost  wanting  in  the  saliva  of  the  sheep, 
while  that  of  the  dog  is  deficient  in  animal 
extractive  matter. 

Lassaigne  and  Leuret  found  the  same  quan- 
tity, viz.  about  one  per  cent,  of  solid  matters, 
in  the  saliva  of  man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog. 

The  saliva  of  insects  has  been  collected  by 
Reuzzer*,  but  not  in  quantity  to  admit  of 
analysis.  It  was  found,  however,  to  yield  an 
alkaline  reaction. 


SALIVA    IN   DISEASE. 

Salivary  Calculi,  —  As  the  result,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  some  defect  in  secretion,  the  saliva 
occasionally  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  calcu- 
lous matter.  Thus,  what  is  commonly  called 
tartar,  tends  to  deposit  upon  the  teeth.  Ber- 
zelius  has  examined  this  substance,  and  found 
that  water  extracted  ptyalin  from  it,  and 
that  the  remainder  was  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  only  a  small  residue  composed  of  mucus 
bein^  leit  unacted  upon.  Caustic  ammonia 
precipitated  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ammo- 
niaco-magnesian  phosphate  from  the  acid 
solution. 

Analysis  yielded  the  following  result :  — 

Ptyalin 1*0 

Salivary  mucus    -         -         -         -  12*5 
Earthy  phosphates       -        -        -  79*0 
Animal  matter  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid      -        -         -         -     7*5 

1000 

Vauquelin  and  Langter  found  one  of  these 
masses  to  contain 
Water         .         -         .         .         -  007 
Salivary  mucus  insoluble  in  acids 

and  m  water    -        -         -         -  0*13 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of 

magnesia  -        -        -        -  o*66 

Carbonate  of  lime         -         -         -  0*09 
Animal  matter  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid      -         -         -         -  0*05 

Salivary  calculi  only  occasionally  occur  in 
the  human  subject,  but  are  frequently  ob- 
served in  animals.  One  of  these  substances 
from  the  human  subject  yielded,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  Poggiale,  94  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  the  remainder  being  mucus  and 
other  animal  matters.  Wurzer  found,  in  a 
concretion  from  the  submaxillary  gland  of  a 
man,  carbonate  of  lime,  earthy  phosphates, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese. 

Calculous  concretions,  obtained  from  the 
salivary  ducts  of  the  horse  and  ass,  have  been 
analysed  by  Lassaigne,  Henry,  and  Caventon, 
with  the  following  results : — 


♦  Physiol.  Untersuch.  Uber  die  thierische  Haus- 
haltong  der  IiiBecten.    TUb.  1817. 
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Rantda, — The  disease  called  ranula,  which 
was  long  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  deten- 
tion of  saliva  within  the  salivary  duct,  owing  to 
inflammatory  closure  of  its  orifice,  and  the  dis- 
tention consequent  upon  such  condition,  has 
been  lately  shown  by  Dr.  Ooruss  Besanez* 
to  depend  on  the  development  of  an  encysted 
tumour  within  the  duct.  The  fluid  evacuated 
from  ranula  has  been  analysed  by  him,  and  its 
composition  determined  as  follows  :  — 

Water  ....     95029 

Traces  of  fat  and  chloride  of 

sodium        -        -         -        -       r062 

Acmeous  extractive  matter        -      0-923 

Albuminate  of  soda  -        -       2*986 

This  analysis  shows  the  contained  fluid  of 
ranula  to  differ  entirely  from  saliva,  and  places 
it  among  the  products' of  morbid  secreting 
sacs.  Under  the  microscope,  blood  corpuscles 
and  inflammatory  exudation  corpuscles  were 
observed,  none  of  the  ordinary  characters  of 
saliva  appearing.  Mucli  curious  information 
has  been  collected  by  Dr.  Wright  with  regard 
to  the  morbid  conditions  of  saliva,  and  the 
production  of  hydrophobic  disease.  Among 
the^  statements  made  by  various  authors  are 
the  following,  f 

HydrophooiiL  —  Ambrose  Par^  a^ees  with 
Galen  and  Dioscorides  in  the  opmion  that 
morbid  saliva  may  produce  hydrophobia  by 
contact  with  the  second  skin.  The  disease  is 
stated  by  Ccelius  Aurelianus  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  a  sempstress  who  used  her  teeth 
to  unsew  the  cloak  of  a  hydrophobic  patient. 
Schenckins  states  hydrophobia  to  have  been 
communicated  by  a  sword  which  had  been  used 
some  years  before  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
a  rabid  dog.  Palmarius  relates  that  a  peasant 
rendered  his  children  rabid  by  kissing  them. 

Magendie  and  Breschet  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing hydrophobia  in  a  dog  by  inserting  the 
saliva  of  a  rabid  man  under  the  skin  of  the 
animal.  Dr.  Herturch  found  that  out  of  fifty- 
nine  trials,  only  fourteen  animals  became 
affected  with  real  rabies.  Mr.  Youatt  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  hydrophobia  in  a  healthy 
dog  by  inserting  as  a  seton-cord  a  piece  of 

•  Heller's  Archiv  fUr  Phys.  und  Patholog.  Che- 
mie  and  Mikroskopie,  vol.  ii. 

t  See  Dr.  Wright's  communications  to  the  Lancet, 
1844. 


silk  moistened  in  the  mouth  of  a  hydrophobic 
animal.  There  appears  but  little  doubt  that 
hydrophobia  is  really,  a  disease  produced  by 
a  morbid  poison  circulating  in  the  system; 
nor  does  the  long  period  which  occasionally 
elapses, bet  ween  inoculation  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  disease  in  anv  way  militate 
agabst  the  ,correctne8s  of  such  a  view,  for  we 
are  aware,  from  the  history  of  other  well- 
recognised  morbid  poisons,  how  various  the 
period  required  for  development  of  action  is; 
probably  bearing  some  relation  to  the  temper 
rament  and  general  habits  of  the  subject  af- 
fected. 

Dr.  Wright  believes  that  there  is  no  che- 
mical difference  (or,  rather,  none  admitting  of 
detection)  between  healthy  saliva  and  that 
secretion  which  is  capable  of  producing  hy- 
drophobia. He  has  succeeded  in  producing 
rabies  by  injecting  healthy  saliva  into  the 
veins  of  animals,  and  it  appears  probable  from 
his  observations,  that  the  difference  between 
saliva  capable,  of  producing  hydrophobia,  and 
the  fluid  in  its^'normal  state,  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  one  of  degree  than  in  kind. 

Infection, — Saliva  is  said  to  have  produced 
disease  by  contact  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  with 
how  mucn  truth  appears  most  uncertain,  but 
the  following  statements  are  related  as  mat- 
ters of  fact: — 

Syphilis  is  said  to  have  been  communicated 
by  kissing,  and  by  the  morbid  saliva  adhering 
to  a  drinking  cup.  Lassius,  Wedelius,  and 
Victor  Schneider  are  of  that,  opinion.  Phthi- 
sis, according  to  Bemhard  GJadbach,  has  been 
communicated  by  means  of  the  saliva;  and 
scurvy,  also,  according  to  Rolfincius,  Senner- 
tus,  and  Michael.  Ledelius  states  that  an  old 
woman  infected  a  boy  with  ague  by  ^ving 
him  bread  to  eat  which  she  had  previously 
mumbled.  Many  other  equally  strange  and 
disgusting  statements  of  this  kind  have  been 
put  forth  by  old  writers,  which  show  little 
else  than  the  imperfect  method  of  inquiry 
which  satisfied  the  older  investigators,  and  a 
lamentable  inclination  on  their  part  to  re- 
gard coincidences  as  of  necessity  bearing  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  saliva  is  stated  to  become  coloured 
occasionally,  but  the  subject  requires  further 
investigation.  Drs.  Thomson  and  Christison 
have  noticed  it  of  a  blue  colour  under  the  use 
of  lead,  and  Dr.  Wright  says  that  ordinary 
medicinal  doses  will  produce  that  effect.  The 
same  observer  has  noticed  a  deep  blue  co- 
loured saliva  in  purpura  and  advanced  ^tage8 
of  fever,  and  is  of  opinion  that  prussian  blue 
is  the  cause,  but  has  not  yet  examined  the 
point.  Great  acridity  of  saliva  has  been  ob- 
served in  maniacal  patients.  Dr.  Wright  has 
recorded  that  such  saliva  is  sometimes  so 
irritating  as  to  be  capable  of  excoriating  the 
hand  when  applied  to  it. 

Children's  saliva  may  become  so  acrid  as  to 
excoriate  the  nipples  of  any  nurse  who  may 
suckle  them. 

Mercurial  Salivation, — Simon  has  obtained 
acetic  acid  from  saliva  discharged  during  sali- 
vation, and  believes  it  may  also  exist  in  rheu- 
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matism.  Donn^  s&ys  the  saliva  becomes  acid 
in  many  forms  of  disease.  Brugnatelli  found 
oxalic  acid  in  the  saliva  of  a  phthisical  patient. 
The  following  is  Simon's  analysis  of  the  saliva 
of  mercurial  salivation  (it  contained  acetic  acid 
which  was  volatilised  during  evaporation) : 

Water 974-12 

Yellow  viscid  fet       -         -         -       694 
Ptyalin,  extractives,  and  traces  \ 
of  casein  •        "       J 

Alcoholic  extractives,  and  salts  -  7*57 
Albumen  ...         -      7*77 

This  saliva,  therefore,  differed  from  that  of 
health  in  containing  excess  of  solid  constitu- 
ents, arising  from  excess  of  fatty  matter,  ex- 
tractives, al6umen,  and  salts.  The  ptyalin 
remains  mucn  as  in  health. 

L'Heritier  gives  the  following  as  the  mean 
of  three  analyses  of  the  saliva  in  mercurial 
salivation. 

Water  ...  970*0  instead  of  986' 5 health. 
Organic  matters    28*6        „  12*6 

Inorganic  matters    1*1         „  1*9 

L'Heritier,  like  Simon,  found  no  great  va^ 
riation  in  the  amount  of  ptyalin. 

Dr.  Wricht  found  a  preat  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  mucus  contained  in  the  saliva  dur- 
ing mercurial  salivation.  He  could  not  detect 
mercury  in  the  secretion.  His  analysis  is  as 
follows  : — 

Water 988-7 

Ptyalin 1*9 

Fatty  acid  .  ...  0*4 
Albuminate  of  soda  -  -  -  0*6 
Mucus,  with  a  trace  of  ptyalin  -  3*8 
Lactates  "|      ^    .    1 

Phosphates  I  P^^^^  I       ^., 

Hydi^chlorates  ff?^*      J        ^^ 

Hydrosulphocyanate  J""*®  ^ 
Gmelin  found  a  considerable  variety  in  the 
saliva  of  patients  who  had  been  salivated  by 
mercurial  inunction.  In  one  case  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  was  detected  by  him.  He 
obtained  inercurj'  from  this  saliva. 

Spontaneous    Salivation,  —  The     saliva    of 
spontaneous  salivation  has  been  examined  by 
Vogel,  who  found  it  constituted  as  follows : — 
Water         -        .        .        .991*2 
Ptyalin,  osroazome,  fat,  and  \ 
albumen       .        .        -J 
Salts  of  soda,  potash,  and  lime      4*4 
This  shows  no  great  variation  from  the  na- 
tural standard. 

Mitscherlich  and  Guibourt,  who  also  ex- 
amined the  saliva  of  spontaneous  salivation, 
found  no  increase  in  tne  solid  constituents, 
while  the  sulphocyanogen  and  ptyalin  were 
deficient. 

Simon  examined  the  saliva  of  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  (?). 
It  was  a  clear  viscid  fluid  secreted  in  great 
abundance.  It  contained  mucus,  and  was  of 
alkaline  reaction.  Its  specific  gravity  was 
1005. 

Under  the  microscope,  numerous  oil  ve- 
sicles were  visible,  besides  ordinary  mucus, 
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globules,  and  epithelium  scales  ;  1000  parts  of 
this  saliva  yielded  10  parts  of  solid  matters. 

L'Heritier  examined  the  saliva  of  chlorosis, 
and  found  it  to  suffer  fi*om  watery  degenera- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  the  animal  tissues 
and  secretions  generally. 

In  dropsy,  with  albuminous  urine,  the  saliva 
was  found  by  L'Heritier  to  contain. 

Water  -         -         -  985*9 

Organic  matter     -         -     13*6 
Inorganic  matter  -         -        *5 

The  amount  of  water  contidned  in  saliva 
appears  to  diminish  in  inflammatory  affections. 
The  following  is  a  mean  result  obtained  from 
six  analyses  made  on  the  saliva  of  cases  of  in- 
flammatory fever,  pneumonia,  and  erysipelas  : 
Water  -        -        -  968*9 

Organic  matters    .        .30*0 
Inorganic  matters  -       1*1 

The  proportion  of  ptyalin  was  found  in- 
creased. 

Scherer  analysed  the  saliva  of  a  girl  suffer- 
ing firom  a  scorbutic  affection  of  tne  mouth. 
There  was  a  large  secretion,  forty  ounces  flow- 
mg  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     It  was  fetid 
and  alkaline,  and  of  specific  gravity  1004. 
Analysis  yielded  the  following  result : — 
Water        ....  988*8 
Casein        ....      6*5 

Fat 0*6 

Extractive  matter  and  ptyalin  1*8 
Carbonate  of  soda  -  .  1*2 
Chloride  of  sodium  .  .  0*7 
Phosphate  of  lime       -        -      0*4 

Confervoid  growths  and  infiisoria  were  de- 
tected in  this  saliva  as  taken  fi*esh  from  the 
patient. 

A  specimen  of  saliva  from  a  phthisical  pa^ 
tient  was  examined  by  Landerer*,  who  found 
it  to  contain  a  great  number  of  small  fat  glo- 
bules aggregated  into  a  viscid  mass.  These 
globules  exhibited  the  properties  of  oleic  acid. 

Several  kinds  of  diseased  saliva  have  been 
analysed  by  Dr.  Wright,  and  I  shall  subjoin 
his  analyses. 

FATTY  SALIVA. 

Water  .  -  -  - 
Ptyalin  -  -  -  - 
Adventitious  fatty  idatter  and 

fatty  acid        -         -        - 
Albuminate  of  soda     - 
Sulphocyanide  of  potassium         -  a  trace 
Mucus       -         -         -        -        -       2*4 
Lactates  -    f  potash  1 

Hydrochlorates  -  4  soda  j-  -  1*8 
Phosphates         -   l^lime      J 

SWEET    SALIVA. 

Water 986*9 

Ptyalin '3 

Fatty  acid  -        -        -        -        -2 

Muco-saccharine  matter  -  -  5*Q 
Albuminate  of  soda  .  -  -  '4 
Sulphocyanogen  -        -        -  a  trace 

•  HeUees  Archiv.  1846,  p.  297. 
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986-7 
0-5 
1-3 
3-2 
0-4 
1-9 
1-6 

2-3 


Mucus,  with  trace  of  ptyalin 

Lactates  -  f  potash  1 

Hydrochlorates    -  |  soda      V 

Phosphates  -  I  lime      J 

An  excessive  sweetness  of  the  saliva  has 
been  observed  in  some  cases  of  phthisis.  It 
was  an  indication  to  which  some  importance 
was  attached  by  the  late  Dr.  Cholmeley,  of 
Guy's  Hospital. 

BILIOUS  SALIVA. 

Water 

Ptyalin      -         -         - 
Fatty  matter  and  fatty  acid 
Biliary  matter     - 
Cholesterine 
Albuminate  of  soda 
Mucus       -         -         - 
Carbonates         -  f  potash 
Hydrochlorates  -  <  soda 
Phosphates        -   [  lime 

GELATINOUS  SALIVA. 

Dr.  Wright  considers  this  variety  of  saliva 
was  known  to  Baglivi.  He  describes  it  as 
imperfectly  transparent,  dingy-looking,  viscid, 
and  tremulous  when  cold.  It  decomposes 
readily,  and  is  above  the  natural  specific  gra- 
vity, being  1009  to  1010.  It  has  a  mawkish 
taste  and  greasy  odour,  giving  no  odour  of 
ptyalin  when  heated.  It  contains  that  prin- 
ciple, as  well  as  sulphocyanogen,  however, 
though  in  smaller  proportion  than  healthy 
saliva. 

Gelatinous  saliva  is  neutral,  or  faintly  acid  ; 
absorbing  oxygen  sparingly,  and  possessing 
but  little  digestive  power.  Dr.  Wright  con- 
siders it  indicative  of  a  depraved  and  debili- 
tated state  of  system.  He  saw  one  instance  in 
a  case  of  scurvy,  and  another  in  a  case  of 
carcinoma  uteri.  The  analysis  is  as  follows : — 


Water       - 

-  987-2 

Ptyalin      -        -        - 

•6 

Fatty  acid 

•8 

Gelatine    .        -         - 

.       3-6 

Albumen  and  soda 

.       1-3 

Sulphocyanogen 

-  a  trace 

Mucus        -        -        - 

- 

.      2-5 

Lactates             -  f  potash  l 
Hydrochlorates  -  -I   soda      |-      -       1*7 
Phosphates        -   I  lime      J 
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MILKY   SALIVA. 

This  kind  of  saliva  has  been  noticed  bv 
several  authors.  A  case  is  related  by  Nuck 
in  which,  during  four  months*  milky  saliva  was 
secreted  by  a  woman  who  became  gravid  dur- 
ing lactation.  When  the  flow  of  milky  saliva 
commenced,  an  intumescence  of  the  breast 
was  observed  to  decline.  Richard,  speaking 
of  milk  fever  (Ann.  Clin,  de  Montpellier),  savs 
the  malady  occasionally  terminates  favourably 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  salivation  consisting 
of  milky  saliva.  Other  authors  also  have 
noticed  the  occurrence  of  milky  saliva,  in 
connection  with  a  suppressed  flow  of  milk  from 
the  mammary  gland. 

Dr.  Wright  describes  milky  saliva  as  white, 


completely  opaque,  neutral  to  test  paper,  and 
rendered  curdy  by  acetic  acid. 

URINARY   SALIVA. 

This  variety  of  saliva  has  been  deso-ibed 
by  Dr.  Prout.  The  salivation  occurred  spon- 
taneously. The  patient  suffered  anorexia, 
and  was  weak,  but  otherwise  healthy.  The 
renal  secretion  was  diminished,  and  the  saliva 
had  a  urinous  taste.  It  was  opalescent, 
foamed  when  agitated,  and  was  slightly  ropy. 
Its  specific  gravity  was  1005.  It  restored  the 
blue  colour  to  reddened  litmus  paper.  The 
soluble  salts  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver, 
caused  precipitates  when  added  to  it,  as  did 
also  the  mmeral  acids.  Dilute  acetic  acid 
caused  a  precipitate,  but  no  further  precipitate 
could  be  obtained  by  subsequent  addition  of  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  There- 
fore no  albumen  was  present.  1000  grains  of 
this  saliva,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
temperature  between  212**  and  300°,  left  8*65 
grains,  which  were  composed  as  follows  : — 

Animal  matter  peculiar  to  saliva    -  3*33 

Alcoholic      extract,    apparently  1  -^g 

similar  to  that  from  the  blood  J 

Sulphuric  acid      -         -         -        -  0'90 

Hydrochloric  acid         -        -        -  0*75 

Phosphoric  acid    -        -        -        -  0*06 

Alkali — partly  potash  and  partly  \  q.cc 

soda J 

8-65 

In  this  case,  when  the  urinary  secretion 
was  restored  by  the  use  of  diureucs,  the  sa- 
Uvary  discharge  was  proportionally  diminished. 
(G.  Owen  Beet,) 

THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS  {Les 
Glandet  SaUvaires,  Fr.  :  Die  Speichel-Drusen, 
Germ.  ;  Le  Glandule  Salivali,  Ital.).  A 
series  of  conglomerate  glands,  arranged  in  a 
curved  manner,  and  following  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  inferior  maxilla  from  the  posterior 
border  of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other,  and 
pouring  their  secretion  into  the  mouth  hy 
means  of  excretory  ducts,  are  thus  denomi- 
nated. They  present  a  distinctly  lobulated 
granular  appearance,  the  component  lobes  and 
lobules  being  more  or  less  loosely  connected 
together  by  areolar  tissue  derived  fi*om  the 
surface,  and  which,  though  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  an  investing  membrane,  is  not  of  a 
sufficiently  definite  character  to  constitute  a 
distinct  eapsule.  They  have  a  yellowish  or 
greyish-red  appearance,  and  are  thus  at  once 
distinguished  from  the  soft  structures  vrith 
which  they  are  in  immediate  connection, 
namely,  the  cellular  membrane  and  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  the  former  being  perfectly  white, 
and  the  latter  pale  brown. 

They  are  three  in  number  on  either  side, 
and  are  named  from  above  downwards  the 
Parotid,  Submaxillary,  and  Sublingual,  and 
have  in  the  same  direction  a  relation  as  to 
their  size,  the  parotid  having  the  largest,  the 
sublingual  the  smallest,  and  the  submaxillary 
an  intermediate  volume.  Though  usually  se« 
parated  from  each  other  by  a  slight  interval. 
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they  not  nnfrequently  impinge  the  one  upon 
the  other,  the  lower  'edge  of  the  parotid  ap- 
pearing to  be  structurally  connected  witli  the 
E>stenor  border  of  the  submaxillary,  and  the 
tter  forming  a  junction  with  the  sublingual. 
An  uninterrupted  glandular  chain  then  in 
these  instances  surrounds  the  lower  jaw. 

The  saliva  secreted  by  them  is  poured  by 
the  ducts  of  the  two  last  into  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  and  by  the  duct  of  the  first  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  side  of  the  cavity  between 
the  cheek  and  the  upper  and  lower  dentar 
arches. 

The  Parotid  Gland  is  so  named  from  its  si- 
tuation in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  exter- 
nal ear  (wapii  near,  and  oIq  the  ear).  It  fills 
up  the  space  of  the  same  name,  and  is  conse- 
quently bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  behind  by 
the  meatus  auditoriusextemus  above,  and  the 
mastoid  process,  digastric  and  stemo-mastoid 
muscles  below  :  internally  by  the  styloid  pro- 
cess and  muscles  attached  to  it,  together  with 
the  internal  and  external  pterygoid  muscles  : 
superiorly  by  the  posterior  or  parotidean  divi- 
sion of  the  glenoid  cavity  within,  and  the 
zygomatic  process  without:  inferiorly  by  a 
line  continued  on  a  level  with  the  lower  bor- 
der oi  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  from 
its  an^e  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
roastoid  muscle.  The  dimensions  and  form  of 
the  gland  can  only  be  well  ascertained  after  re- 
moving it  firom  its  various  connections,  and  in 
so  doing  it  will  be  found  that  its  posterior 
surface  adheres  very  stronglv  bv  condensed 
cellular  membrane  to  the  cartilagmous  portion 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus,  while  from 
its  inner  edge  will  be  observed  a  process  ex- 
tending between  the  styloid  muscles  and  the 
internal  pterygoid  as  far  as  the  pharynx.  A 
dense  fibrous  septum,  the  stylo-maxillary,  con- 
stitutm^  one  of^the  fixed  points  of  attachment 
of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  separates  it  usually 
from  the  submaxillary  gland.  It  has  a  triangu- 
lar or  pyramidal  form.  The  base,  which  is  su- 
perficial and  slightij^  convex,  represents  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  and  is  covered  over  by  a  dense 
areolar  tissue,  known  as  the  ^*  parotid  fascia,*' 
from  which  the  different  processes  which  sepa- 
rate the  component  parts  of  the  gland  are  ob- 
served to  proceed.  The  npex  is  the  deepest- 
seated  portion  of  the  gland,  and  is  represented 
bv  the  prolongation  already  alluded  to.  The 
gland  is  bent,  as  it  were,  upon  itself  from  be- 
hind forwards,  so  that  ite  anterior  surface 
presents  a  deep  vertical  groove,  corresponding 
with  the  convexity  of.  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
which  is  consequently  overlapped  by  it  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  in  the  former  situation 
extending  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  over 
the  masseter,  in  the  latter  over  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle,  and  stylo-maxillary  liga- 
ment. The  part  overlapping  the  masseter 
externally  gives  off  above  a  process  which 
runs  between  the  zygoma  and  the  duct  of  the 
gland,  is  horizontal  m  direction,  and  some- 
what triangular  in  form,  and  is  known  as  the 
Accessory  Parotid  Gland  or  "Soda  Parotidit,'* 
It  varies  as  to  size,  extent,  and  relation  with 


the  gland  itself.  It  is  ordinarily  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  a  third  of  an  inch 
in  the  longest  part  of  its  vertical  diameter, 
and  from  one- sixth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  It  is  generally,  as  it  were,  an  offset 
from  the  body  of  the  gland,  and  has  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  Steno's  duct :  at  other 
times  it  is  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  gland, 
and  opens  by  one  or  more  excretory  ducts  into 
this  canal.  It  occasionallv  becomes  hyper- 
trophied  when  the  body  of  the  parotid  itself 
is  atrophied.  Cruveilhier  has  observed  two 
small  accessory  glands,  one  at  the  middle  and 
the  other  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  masseter 
muscle.  The  parotid  measures  in  a  vertical 
direction  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches, 
from  before  backwards  from  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  from  with- 
out inwards  about  an  inch.  The  lobes  which 
enter  into  its  composition  are  irregularly 
rounded,  and  considerably  smaller  than  those 
of  the  submaxillary  gland.  They  range  from 
the  one-eighth  to  the  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  and  these  again  are  constituted  of 
lobules  having  an  average  diameter  of  about 
the  ^  of  an  inch,  the  smallest  measuring  yf^, 
and  the  largest  about  -^  inch  across. 

The  relations  of  the  external  carotid  artery, 
and  its  terminal  branches,  the  external  jugular 
vein,  the  facial  and  the  anterior  auricular 
nerve,  and  the  further  relative  anatom  v  of  the 

«and,  have  been  already  fully  entered  into.* 
Je  may  mention,  however,  that  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parotid,  t.  e.  in  the  cellular  tis- 
sue between  its  lobules  a  little  below  the 
surface,  are  embedded  one  or  more  lymphatic 
glands  which  can  at  a  glance  be  recognised 
from  the  structure  of  the  parotid  by  their 
brown  colour,  smooth  surface,  and  compara- 
tive densit}'.  These  glands  not  nnfrequently 
undergo  morbid  changes,  and  by  their  gradual 
enlargement  cause  progressive  atrophj^  of  the 
parotid  itself,  and  ultimately  assume  its  ana- 
tomical position.  This  circumstance  consti- 
tutes therefore  an  important  element  in  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  any  morbid  growth 
occupying  the  parotid  space,  but  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  further  to  allude  to. 

The  Duct  of  the  Parotid  Gland,  called  also 
the  Duct  of  Steno,  emerges  from  above  the 
middle  of  its  anterior  border,  accompanied  by 
several  branches  of  the  portio  dura,  runs  hori- 
zontally forwards  across  the  masseter  muscle 
as  far  as  its  buccal  border,  passing  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  zygoma,  and  immediately 
below  the  accessory  gland  and  transverse  facial 
artery.  Having  reached  the  anterior  border  of 
the  masseter,  it  curves  over  a  mass  of  fat 
between  it  and  the  buccinator ;  forming  then 
a  very  obtuse  angle,  it  perforates  the  latter, 
and  glides  between  it  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  which  it  perforates  oppo- 
site the  second  upper  molar  tooth. 

This  terminal  oblique  portion  is  about  the 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  extent,  and  has  justly  been 
compared  by  Cruveilhier  to  the  vesical  portion 
of  the  ureter,  which,  af^er  having  perforated 

•  See  Parotid  Region. 
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the  muscular  tunic  of  the  bladder,  runs  for  the 
extent  of  an  inch  between  it  and  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  parotid  duct  is  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  in  length,  and  is  covered  over  by 
a  prolongation  of  the  areolar  tissue  which 
forms  the  investment  of  the  body  of  the  gland. 
This  can  be  distinctly  traced  as  far  as  the 
point  at  which  it  perforates  the  buccinator, 
and  here  it  is  surrounded  by  an  aponeurotic 
expansion  derived  from  the  tendon  of  that 
muscle,  and  by  a  series  of  glands  continuous 
with  the  genial  glands,  the  ducts  of  which 
open  partly  into  it  and  partly  into  the  mouth. 
Having  removed  the  external  cellular  covering 
of  the  duct,  its  true  middle  or  fibrous  coat 
is  observed,  giving  it  a  distinct  opaque  white 
appearance.  It  is  strong,  dense,  and  elastic. 
Its  thinnest  portion  is  over  the  oblique  part 
of  the  duct  tnat  glides  between  the  muscular 
and  mucous  lining  of  the  buccal  cavity,  its 
thickest  that  covering  that  part  of  it  between 
the  buccinator  and  the  masseter,  the  remainder 
of  the  duct  having  this  coat  developed  to  an 
intermediate  extent.  Beneath  the  middle  coat 
is  the  mucous  lining,  the  cylindrical  epithelium 
of  which  commences,  according  to  Henle, 
suddenly  at  the  excretory  orifice,  and  con- 
tinues as  far  as  the  delicate  divisions  of  the 
duct  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The  cells 
of  this  epithelium  in  the  main  duct  range 
from  the  -jy^p^  to  the  ^^  part  of  an  inch  in 
their  long  diameter. 

The  parotid  derives  its  arterial  supply  from 
the  main  trunk  of  the  external  carotid,  the 
superficial  temporal,  transverse  facial,  anterior 
and  posterior  auricular :  its  venous,  from  ves- 
sels of  the  same  name.  The  lymphatics  ter- 
minate in  the  superficial  and  deep  facial  and 
cervical  glands.  The  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  facial,  the  anterior  auricular,  and  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  plexus. 

The  Submaril/art/  gland,  much  smaller  than 
the  parotid  and  larger  than  the  sublingual,  is 
situated  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  digas- 
tric space.  It  is  irregularly  oblong  in  form, 
and  IS  enclosed  in  a  loose  investment  of 
areolar  tissue  more  delicate  than  that  cover- 
ing the  parotid.  Its  long  axis  is  directed 
from  before  backwards,  and  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  extent.  Its  external  or  maxil- 
lary surface  is  slightly  concave,  is  lodged  in 
a  groove  in  the  bone,  and  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve.  The 
inferior  or  platysmal  surface  is  in  relation 
with  the  platysma-myoides  and  superficial 
cervical  fascia,  constituting,  in  fact,  that  part 
of  the  gland  which  is  seen  on  reflecting  that 
muscle.  The  internal  surface,  which  looks 
slightly  upwards,  is  in  relation  with  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  the 
tendon  of  the  digastric,  and  the  stylo-hyoid 
and  stylo-glossus.  The  anterior  extremity, 
which  IS  smaller  than  the  posterior,  impinges 
on  the  anterior  belly  of  tne  digastric.  The 
posterior  border  is  deeply  grooved  by  the  facial 
artery  and  vein,  whicn  are  occasionally  sur- 
rounded entirely  by  the  structure  of  the  gland. 
From  ^the  narrowest  portion  of  the  gland. 


which  would  be  represented  by  the  confluence 
of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  above,  gene- 
rally proceeds  a  process,  longer  than  the  gland 
itself,  and  passing  along  the  upper  surface  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  in  company  with  the 
excretory  duct,  but  above  it,  as  far  as  the 
sublingual  ^land  in  front,  with  which  it  is  oc- 
casionally mcorporated.  This  process  may 
be  regarded  as  analogous  to  trie  accessory 
gland  of  the  parotid,  and  like  it  varies  con- 
siderably in  size  and  relation  to  the  body  of 
the  gland.  In  a  subject  recently  examined, 
we  found  it  represented  by  two  accessory 
glands,  the  upper  or  larger  being  about  the 
size  of  a  horse-bean,  embracing  the  poste- 
rior half  of  the  lower  border  of  the  sublin- 
gual gland,  and  grooved  behind  by  the  trunk 
of  the  gustatory  nerve.  It  openeii  by  a  dis- 
tinct duct,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
into  the  main  canal  about  the  middle  of  its 
upper  border  :  the  other  accessory  gland,  very 
small,  situate  half  an  inch  further  back,  and 
also  communicating  with  the  lower  l)order  of 
the  main  duct  by  a  canal  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
long.  The  primary  lobes  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  paro- 
tid, and  the  lobules  have  an  irregularly  trian* 
gular  arrangement. 

A  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  part  at 
which  the  accessory  process  is  ordinarily  given 
off,  appears  the  commencement  of  the  excre- 
tory canal,  or  Wharton's  duct,  winding  behind 
the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 
It  first  lies  below  the  gustatory  nerve  between 
it  and  the  lingual,  and  after  a  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  crosses  the  former  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  again  gets  below  it,  resting  on 
the  hyo-glossus  muscle.  It  accompanies  the 
gustatory  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue  be- 
tween the  sublingual  gland  and  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus  muscle  to  the  side  of  the  frsenum 
linguae,  where  it  terminates.  In  the  terminal 
part  of  its  course  it  is  directed  forward,  lies 
unmediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  opens  by  a  very  narrow  orifice  into  the 
mouth,  in  the  centre  of  a  papilla  of  mucous 
membrane.  This  papilla  forms  an  obvious 
prominence  by  the  side  of  the  fraenum  linguae, 
and  is  situated  above  the  eminence  formed 
by  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sublingual  gland,  behind  the  incisor  teeth. 
The  duct  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  its 
coats  much  more  delicate,  and  consequently 
more  extensible,  than  those  of  the  parotid. 
Its  calibre  exceeds  that  of  the  parotid  duct, 
and,  like  it,  its  narrowest  portion  is  that  im- 
mediately beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
this  gradually  contracts  more  and  more,  so 
that  the  terminal  orifice  becomes  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  visible  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
arteries  and  veins  that  supply  the  submaxillary 
gland,  are  derived  from  the  facial  and  lingual. 
The  nerves  are  from  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of 
the  dental,  and  the  gustatory,  but  chiefly  firom 
the  submaxillary  ganglion.  The  lymphatics 
communicate  with  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  Sublingual  gland  forms  a  distinct 
eminence  underneath  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tongue  by  the  side  of  the  fraenum.     It 
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can  be  felt  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and 
forms  a  prominent  ridge  which  elevates  the 
mucous  membrane.  Its  long  axis  is  from 
before  backwards,  following,  in  fact,  the  di- 
rection of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw,  to 
which  the  gland  is  applied.  The  inferior  sur- 
face rests  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle;  the 
external  is  received  into  the  sublingual  fossa ; 
the  internal  is  in  relation  with  Uie  genio- 
hyo-glossus  and  hyo-glossus  below,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  a^ve,  the  upper  edge 
being  covered  by  the  latter.  It  is  shaj)ed 
somewhat  like  an  almond,  flattened  from  side 
to  side,  having  its  large  extremity  anteriorly'. 
It  is  more  compact  in  front  than  behind,  m 
which  latter  situation  its  component  lobes 
are  occasionally  separated  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  exist  under  the  form  of  distinct 
irregularly  rounded  glands,  with  separate  ex- 
cretory clucts  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  coming  from  their  upper  surface.  The 
sublingual  gland  is  from  one  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  in  its  long  axis,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  the  longest  part  of  its  vertical 
diameter,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
side  to  side.  It  has  a  more  granular  feel,  and 
its  lobules,  which  are  mutually  connected  by 
a  very  delicate  areolar  tissue,  are  more  dis- 
tinct, harder,  and  smaller  than  in  either  the 
submaxillary  or  parotid. 

The  ducts  of  the  sublingual  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  their  orifices  can  be  seen  without 
much  difficulty,  opening  into  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  behind  the  movable  papilla  of  Whar- 
ton's duct,  and  along  the  crest  of  mucous 
membrane  which  is  elevated  by  the  upper 
border  of  the  gland  from  which  they  take 
their  origin.  They  are  extremely  thin  and 
delicate,  and  pour  out,  when  pressure  is  made 
on  the  body  of  the  gland,  a  distinctly  viscid 
saliva.  They  range  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  length,  vary  much  in 
their  direction  and  relative  situation,  and  are 
in  number  from  7  to  15.  The  ainterior  are 
very  short,  curve  slightly  on  themselves  from 
behind  forwards,  are  about  four  or  five  in 
number,  and  some  of  them,  according  to  many 
anatomists,  form  a  communication  with  Whar- 
ton's duct,  the  remainder  piercing  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  ducts  from 
the  middle  and  posterior  part  of  the  gland 
arise  at  unequal  intervals  from  each  other, 
run  in  a  parallel,  divergent,  or  convergent 
direction,  and  pierce  the  mucous  menibrane 
by  straight  orifices,  the  posterior  two  or  three 
not  being  longer  than  the  one-tenth  or  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  They  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Ducts  of  Rivinus.  Bartholi- 
nus*  has  described  another  duct  in  connection 
with  the  sublingual  gland,  and  which  some- 
times proceeds  from  the  accessory  gland  of 
the  submaxillary.  It  runs  parallel  to  Whar- 
ton's duct,  and  pierces  the  mucous  membrane 
by  the  side  of  it.  It  frequently  opens,  how- 
ever, into  Wharton's  duct,  and  both  terminate 
by  a  common  mouth.     It  is  by  no  means 

•  Caapar.  Bartholin.  Thorn,  fil.  deductu  Salivali 
hactenus  non  descripto  Observatio  Anatomica.  1684. 


usually  met  with.     In  a  young  male,  whose 
salivary  glands  we  recentlv  dissected,  the  duct  • 
of  Bartholinus  was  very  distinct  {a  a,  fig.  139). 

Fig.  304. 


act,  the  ducts  of  Bartholinus;  bb,  the  ducts  of 
Wharton;  cc,  the  inner  surface  of  the  sublingual 
gland ;  d,  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue. 

It  arose  from  a  larce  lobe  at  the  upper  third 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  sublingual  gland, 
midway  between  its  anterior  and  posterior 
extremity.  It  was  nearly  equal  in  calibre  to 
the  duct  of  Wharton,  and  was  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  opened  on  the  lef^  side 
close  to  the  orifice  of  that  duct  in  the  centre 
of  the  loose  papilla  of  mucous  membrane. 
The  two  orifices  were  so  closely  approximated 
that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  their  indi- 
vidual identity.  The  duct  of  Bartholinus  of 
the  right  sublingual,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though arising  from  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  body  of  the  gland,  and  being  of  the  same 
length  and  calibre,  opened  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  crest  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  behind  the  orifice  of 
Wharton's  duct. 

The  sublingual  gland  derives  its  arterial 
supply  from  the  sublingual  branch  of  the  lin- 
gual, and  the  submental.  Its  nerves  are  de- 
rived from  the  gustatory  branch  of  the  fifth. 
Its  lymphatics  communicate  with  the  deep 
cervical  glands. 

The  salivary  glands,  according  to  the  re- 
searches of  Buschke,  are  more  voluminous,  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body,  in  the 
mfant  than  the  adult,  the  submnxillary  and 
sublingual,  however,  being  proportionately 
larger  than  the  parotid.  In  the  adult,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  parotid  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body,  larger  than  the  other  two. 

The  tubsidiart/  salivart/  giands, — The  labial, 
buccal,  molar,  palatine,  posterior,  and  interior 
lingual  glands  may  without  any  impropriety 
be  reckoned  among  the  glands  of  the  salivary 
apparatus,  being  identical  in  their  structure, 
and  provided  with  excretory  ducts  opening 
on  to  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Varying  materially  in  size,  and  irre- 
gularly rounded  or  flattened,  they  exude  a 
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slightly  viscid  saliva  by  their  orifices,  which 
are  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sublingual  gland  is  occasionally 
represented  by  one  or  more  distinct  glands 
in  juxta-position,  each  furnished  with  a  very 
short  excretory  duct.  These  distinct  lobes  of 
the  gland  are  in  every  way  analogous  to  one 
of  the  molar  glands  or  larger  labial.  It  will 
thus  be  observed  that  the  transition  of  the 
primary  to  the  subsidiary  glands  is  by  no 
means  rapid,  but  that  they  run  the  one  into 
the  other  by  insensible  gradations,  the  sub- 
lingual gland  passing  from  the  one  series  into 
the  other.  A  molar,  labial,  or  buccal  gland, 
with  its  excretory  duct,  might  then  be  not 
inaptly  compared,  according  to  its  size,  to  a 
secondary  or  tertiary  lobule  of  the  parotid,  or 
submaxillary. 

The  labial  glands  form  a  series  of  closely 
packed  small  spheroidal  glands,  of  consider- 
able density,  situated  in  the  areolar  tissue 
between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle,  and  in  relation 
above  and  below,  consequently,  with  the  upper 
and  lower  lip.  I'hey  are  not  of  uniform 
volume  or  number.  Sebastian*  has  observed 
as  many  as  fifty-seven  in  the  lower  lip,  and 
in  other  instances  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
one,  their  size  increasing  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  their  number.  They  are  more  nu- 
merous in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult.  Their 
excretory  ducts  open  perpendicularly  or  ob- 
liquely into  the  vestibule  of  the  mouth  on  the 
posterior  or  free  surface  of  the  labial  mucous 
membrane.  They  are  not  visible  to  the  eye 
when  the  lips  are  in  their  natural  lax  position, 
but  when  the  latter  are  everted,  so  that  the 
mucous  membrane  is  rendered  tense,  they 
form  considerable  projections. 

The  buccal  glands  are  exactly  analogous 
to  the  labial  glands  in  form  and  position,  being 
irregularly  spheroidal,  and  placed  between  the 
buccinator  and  mucous  membrane,  and  open 
by  the  orifices  of  distinct  ducts  on  to  the  free 
surface  of  the  latter.  They  are,  however, 
smaller. 

The  molar  glands — two,  three,  or  four  in 
number — form  an  exception  as  regards  their 
situation  to  the  above  glands,  being  placed 
between  the  buccinator  and  masseter  muscles. 
They  are  also  larger  and  more  dense,  being 
composed  of  several  lobes.  The  ducts  ter- 
minate by  opening  on  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  posterior  part  of  the  cheek. 
In  a  subject  we  recently  examined,  their  ter- 
minal orifices  were  arranged  horizontally  at 
unequal  distances  from  each  other,  on  a  level 
with  the  orifice  of  Steno's  duct,  but  more 
than  half  an  inch  behind  it.  They  were  five 
in  number.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  observ- 
ing the  communications  which  the  ducts  of 
one  or  more  of  these  glands  is  stated  by  some 
anatomists  to  establish  with  the  duct  of  the 
parotid. 

The  palatine  glands  are  very  numerous  and 

*  Sebastian,  Recherches  sur  les  Glandes  Labiales, 
Amiales  de  la  Chiruigie.    Paris,  1842.  t,  vl 


small,  and  situated  partly  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  palatine  arch,  and  partly 
between  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers  of 
the  soft  palate.  The  former  are  situated  on 
eitlier  side  of  the  median  line,  and  form  a 
thick  layer,  being  more  closely  aggregated 
together  in  the  fi-ont  and  behind  than  in  the 
middle,  opening  on  to  the  mucous  membrane 
by  distinct  orifices.  The  latter,  smaller  than 
the  former,  exist  both  on  the  upper  and  lower 
surface  of  the  velum,  and  are  continuous 
below,  where  they  are  more  numerous  than 
above,  with  the  glands  of  the  hard  palate. 

The  posterior  lingual  glands  are  placed  at 
the  back  pait  of  the  tongue,  directly  behind 
the  large  papillae,  which  form  a  distinct  pro- 
minence at  this  part.  They  are  spheroidal, 
and  have  remarkably  short  excretory  ducts, 
the  circular  orifices  of  which,  however,  are 
distinctly  visible. 

The  last  glands  to  which  we  would  direct 
attention  are  two  in  number,  and  from  their 
situation  may  be  appropriately  termed  the 
anterior  lingual  glands*  They  have  been  re- 
cently described  by  Blandin,  Nuhn*,  and 
Schlemm,  as  being  situate  below  the  apex  of 
the  tongue,  between  the  lower  longitudinal 
and  transverse  muscular  fibres,  and  pouring 
their  secretion  during  the  movements  of  that 
organ  on  to  the  mucous  membrane  beneath 
the  tip.  They  have  only  as  yet  been  disco- 
vered in  man  and  the  ouran-outan.  We  have 
observed  them  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
tongue,  half  an  inch  behind  its  anterior  border, 
immediately  above  the  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long.  Broad 
behind  and  narrow  in  front,  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  former  direction  by  an 
interval  of  about  half  an  inch,  in  the  latter 
are  almost  in  mutual  contact.  Their  direction 
therefore  is  obliquely  from  behind  forwards 
and  inwards  {Jig,  305,  b).  Each  gland  is  fur- 
Fig,  305. 


c  Bristles  in  the  orifices  of  the  ducta  of  the  left 
anterior  lingual  gland,  b.  Tlie  right  anterior  lin- 
gual gland,    c.  The  raph^  of  the  tongue. 

nished  with  three  or  four  delicate  ducts,  given 
off  from  its  lower  surface,  and  which  perforate 
the  mucous  membrane  obliquely  parallel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  gland  (Jig,  305,  a).  These 
glands  are  of  less  consistence  than  the  molar 
or  labial.     We  have  met  with  one  instance  in 

•  A  Nuhn,  Uber  eine  bis  jetzt  noch  niclit  naher 
beschriebene  Drllse  im  Innem  der  Zungenspitze. 
Mannheim,  1845,  quoted  by  Valentin  in  Pbysiologie 
der  Menschen,  1847,  zweite  Auflage. 
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which  only  one  gland  was  present,  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  middle  line.  It  was  convex 
in  front  and  concave  behind,  having  a  trans- 
verse diameter  of  one-third  of  an  inch,  an 
antero-posterior  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  It 
gave  on  three  delicate  ducts. 

The  minute  structttre  of  the  glands  in  general 
has  been  already  fiilly  inquir^  into  *,  and  to 
the  type  on  which  they  are  formed  the  salivary 
glands  ofier  no  exception.  A  simple  csecal 
membranous  prolongation  is  the  model  to 
which  they  can  all  be  referred,  however  complex 
each  individual  series  of  glands  may  appear. 
This  grand  generalisation,  by  which  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  the  operations  of  nature  is 
remarkably  illustrated,  has  mainly  been  the 
result  of  a  minute  inquiry  into  developmental 
and  comparative  anatomy.  We  are  particu- 
larly indebted,  however,  to  Miilier  and  E.  H. 
Weber  for  the  exposition  of  the  evolution 
and  minute  structure  of  the  salivary  glands. 

Miilier  thus  describes  the  first  appearance 
of  a  salivary  gland  in  Mammalia,  and  his  ob- 
servations were  taken  from  the  embryo  of  a 
sheep,  two  inches  long :  —  Its  form  is  that  of 
a  simple  canal  with  bud-like  processes,  lying 
in  a  gelatinous  nidus  or  blastema,  and  com- 
municating with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  As 
the  development  of  the  gland  advances,  the 
canal  becomes  more  and  more  ramified,  in- 
creasing at  the  expense  of  the  germinal  mass 
or  **  blastema,"  in  which  it  is  still  enclosed. 
The  blastema  soon  acquires  a  lobulated  form, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  future  gland,  and 
is  at  last  wholly  absorbed.  Valentint  remarks 
that  a  portion  of  this  blastema,  which  contains 
nuclei  and  cell-formations,  and  which  is  not 
converted  into  glandular  structure,  is  changed 
into  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  connectmg 
cellular  tissue;  and  he  has,  further,  accu- 
rately determined  that  the  secondary  tubes 
are  formed  independent  of  the  primary,  at  the 
expense  of  portions  of  the  blastema,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  main  duct,  with  which,  by  a 
*  centripetal  development,  they  ultimately  com- 
municate. Thus,  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
development,  the  salivary  ducts  can  be  seen 
to  constitute  an  independent  closed  svstem  of 
tubes.  The  investigations  of  E.  Weber  J 
carry  us  a  step  ftirther  in  the  inquiry.  He 
found,  by  a  successful  injection  of  the  parotid 
in  a  human  foetus,  that  the  excretory  duct, 
aher  having  undergone  its  ultimate  state  of 
subdivision,  by  an  extensive  ramification  of  its 
secondar}'  tubes,  terminated  in  microscopic 
twigs,  each  twig  having  appended  to  it  one  or 
more  minute  cells  or  vesicles,  forming  small 

froup-like  lobules  or  bunches.  These  cells 
ave  not  a  uniform  size,  their  long  diameter, 
which  is  more  or  less  in  a  line  with  the  axis 
of  each  of  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  duct 
with  which  the  cells  are  structurally  conti- 
nuous, is,  on  the  average,  almost  ^hf  ^^  ^ 


Paris  line.  Gerber  ♦  states  these  vesicles  or 
cells  are  variously  shaped,  fi-om  ^^  to  -j-^ 
of  a  Paris  line  in  diameter,  and  upon  the 
periphery  of  the  gland  appear  mutually  to 
compress  each  other  and  to  become  poly- 
hedral in  their  outline.  They  are  united  to- 
gether into  small  lobules,  from  four  to  seven 
times  greater  than  each  individual  vesicle,  the 
latter  consequently  being  almost  three  times, 
the  former  about  twelve  times  the  diameter 
of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  which  ramify  on 
the  surface.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  csecal 
terminations  of  the  branches  of  the  excretory 
tubes,  without  having  of  necessity  an  indi- 
vidual narrow  connecting  pedicle,  as  figured 
by  Berresf  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
parotid. 

Such,  then,  is  the  essential  structure  of  the 
salivary  glands ;  and  in  the  full  state  of  or- 
ganisation  of  each  we  recognise  the  elements 
of  a  mucous  membrane,  constituting  the  in- 
ternal lining  of  the  excretory  duct  and  conti- 
nuing throughout  the  series  of  its  ultimate 
ramifications  as  far  as  the  terminal  vesicles ; 
a  middle  elastic  coat,  and  an  external  covering 
of  areolar  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane 
consists  of  an  epithelial  la^er,  and  a  basement 
membrane.  The  epithehum  is  of  the  co- 
lumnar variety,  and  maintains  this  character 
along  the  track  of  the  excretory  duct  as  far 
as  its  delicate  divisions,  where  it  gradually 
changes  its  character,  so  that  that  hning  the 
interior  of  the  vesicles  is  of  the  pavement  type. 
This  transition  of  columnar  mto  pavement 
epithelium  would  appear  gradual;  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  point  at  which  the 
one  form  terminates  and  the  other  commences. 
The  basement  membrane  is  continued  along 
the  entire  track  of  the  tubular  ramifications, 
as  far  as  the  vesicles,  the  form  of  which  it 
would  appear  to  determine.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  membrane  which 
Berres  alludes  to  as  the  proper  wall  of  the 
vesicles,  and  describes  as  a  small  transparent 
membrane,  covered  over  with  molecules,  and 
which  also  has  been  represented  by  Uenle  as 
homogeneous,  but  which  he  at  the  same  time 
considers  as  composed  of  filaments  of  cellular 
tissue  solidly  united  together.:^ 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  ex- 
isted as  to  the  nature  of  the  middle  coat  of  the 
glandular  tubes,  according  as  the  largest  or 
smallest  have  been  examined.  Valentin  re- 
marks that  in  the  first  case  it  has  been  considered 
fibrous,  in  the  second  simply  homogeneous.  In 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  terming  extre- 
mities of  the  glandular  tubes  the  intermediate 
membrane  appears  clear  and  transparent,  and 
gives  neither  in  the  fresh  state,  nor  when  re- 
agents are  applied,  any  indication  of  a  fibrous 
character.  In  all  the  large  tubes  the  intermediate 
coat  is  formed  of  distinct  flat  fibres,  together 
with  the  characteristic  fibres  of  cellular  tissue. 


•  Vide  Article  Gland. 

t  Wagner's    HandwOrterbuch    der   Physiologie, 
Article  Gtewebe. 
t  Meckel's  Archiv.  fUr  Anatomie  et  Physiologie, 


•  Grerber,  General  and  Minute  Anatomy  of  Man 
and  the  Mammalia,  translated  by  E.  Gulliver,  1842. 

t  Anatomla  Microscopica  Corporis  Humanj,  tab. 
ix.  fig.  2. 

t  Mttller's  Archiv.  1888,  p.  105. 
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studded  at  intervals  with  elongated  or  rounded 
nuclei,  which  present  a  great  analogy  with 
the  fibres  of  organic  muscle,  if  they  be  not 
completely  identical  with  it.  We  are  at  pre- 
sent, however,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
intermediate  membrane  of  small  glands,  and 
of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  large,  be  really  a 
simple  transparent  membrane,  or  whether  it 
acquire,  as  the  tubes  which  it  envelopes  en- 
large, cellular  and  muscular  fibres  externally, 
whilst  the  previously  transparent  membrane 
disappears  or  remains  as  a  basement  mem- 
brane towards  the  epithelium  ;  or  whether  a 
separation  or  splitting  of  the  transparent 
membrane  into  fibres  takes  place.  In  the 
opinion  of  Henle,  all  the  true  glands  having  a 
vesicular  termination,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
most  complicated,  have  an  intermediate  mus- 
cular tunic,  with  a  series  of  longitudinal  fibres 
situated  within,  and  circular  fibres  without, 
the  former  being  much  more  highly  developed 
than  the  latter,  and  entirely  absent  in  the 
more  delicate  ramifications  of  the  duct  Miiller, 
admitting  the  great  difficulty  of  determining  by 
the  microscope  the  muscular  character  of  the 
intermediate  coat,  is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  such  is  its  nature,  and  appears  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  frequent  sudden  expulsion 
of  the  saliva  is  attributable  to  it. 

The  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  forms  an  in- 
tricate network  throughout  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  salivary  glands,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  proceed  along  the  course  of 
the  duct  and  its  primary,  secondary,  and  ulti- 
mate subdivisions.  It  unites  together,  more 
or  less  firmly,  the  different  lobes  and  lobules, 
ultimately  expanding  over  the  primary  aggre- 
gations of  the  vesicles  of  the  gland,  where  it 
IS  lost  to  observation,  not  appearing  to  extend 
between  each  individual  vesicle.  The  spaces, 
then,  between  the  lobes  and  lobules  are  filled 
up  with  areolar  tissue,  which  forms  a  kind  of 
rete  for  the  ramifications  of  the  arteries,  veins, 
and  nerves. 

TJie  vascular  suppli/. — This  is  derived  from 


Fig,  306. 


Capillaries  of  Parotid  of  Pig. 


small  branches  which  penetrate  the  areolar 
tissue  at  different  points  of  the  surface,  and 
are  conducted,  as  it  were,  by  this  tissue 
through  the  interlobular  spaces  as  far  as  the 
primary  aggregations  of  the  vesicles,  where 
they  form  a  network,  which  is  distributed 
over  the  elementary  parts  of  the  gland,  as 
seen  in  Jig,  306,  the  vascular  arrangement  in 
the  parotid  of  a  pig,  from  a  preparation  of 
Mr.  Quekett's,  and  in  which  the  capillary 
vessels  range  from  the  g/py  to  yAb-  of  an  inch. 

The  nervous  supply,  —  The  nerves  are  de- 
rived partly  from  the  cerebro-spinal,  and 
partly  trom  the  sympathetic  system,  and  form 
a  plexus  around  the  arteries,  which  is  ulti- 
mately lost  in  the  interior  of  the  gland.  Their 
exact  distribution,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
accurately  determined. 

The  arrangement  and  course  of  the  lym- 
phatics  have  yet  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
investigation. 

The  salivary  glands  are  particularly  called 
into  play  during  mastication;  and  in  order 
clearly  to  understand  their  relative  import- 
ance, it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  consider 
the  nature  of  that  process. 

The  food  having  been  taken  into  the 
mouth,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  coarsely 
divided  by  the  incisor  teeth  ;  and  this  divi- 
sion takes  place  by  the  alternate  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  lower  upon  the  upper 
jaw.  This  having  been  accomplished,  the 
food  is  next  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
molars,  reaching  the  back  part  of  the  dentar 
arches,  where  the  rotatory  or  grinding 
movement,  brought  about  by  the  pterygoid 
muscles,  is  peculiarly  exerted.  Here  its 
ultimate  mechanical  reduction  and  intimate 
admixture  with  the  saliva  from  the  parotid 
takes  place  in  the  following  manner  : — By  the 
elevation  of  the  jaw  and  the  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  above  muscles,  it  is  alternately 
passed  from  between  the  two  sets  of  teeth  to 
between  the  latter  and  the  cheeks  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  tongue  on  the  other.  The- 
bucciuator  contracting,  urges  it  again  between 
the  two  sets  of  teeth,  from  which  it  passes 
between  them  and  the  tongue,  and  is  pushed, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  that  organ, 
again  to  its  original  position,  between  the  den- 
tar arches.  These  different  movements  are 
alternately  kept  up  until  the  entire  mass  of 
food  has  assumed  its  requisite  state  of  me- 
chanical reduction,  and  during  them  the  saliva 
flows  down  from  the  orifice  of  Steno's  duct, 
becoming  intimately  incorporated  with  it,  and 
aiding  most  materially  in  its  integral  sub- 
division. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  position 
of  the  terminal  portion  of  Steno's  duct,  or 
rather  that  part  of  it  which  passes  between 
the  fibres  or  the  buccinator  muscle,  is  such 
that  it  must  be  pressed  upon  during  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle  at  that  parti- 
cular time  when  by  the  same  action  the  food 
would  be  placed  between  the  two  sets  of 
molar  teeth,  and  the  saliva  not  be  immediately 
required.  During  the  relaxation  of  the  buc- 
cinator, on  the  contrary,  and  when  the  food 
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would  be  situated  between  the  cheek  and  the 
teeth,  the  quantity  of  saliva  amassed  in  the 
canal  of  the  duct,  by  its  temporarjr  oblitera* 
tion,  would  flow  down  and  become  intimately 
mixed  up  with  the  particles  of  the  food,  which 
would  now  entireh'  surround  its  orifice.  This 
relation,  then,  of^  the  buccinator  with  the 
duct  of  the  parotid  would  seem  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  saliva,  which,  if  this  view  be 
correct  flows  down  only  at  a  time  when  it 
can  be  most  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
material  during  its  mastication.  The  relation 
of  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual 
elands  to  this  process  would  seem  to  be  of  ^ 
less  importance.  The  orifices  of  Wharton's 
ducts  and  the  sublingual  ducts  situated  behind 
the  incisor  teeth,  would  appear  to  hold  a 
direct  relation  only  to  the  primary  stage  of 
mastication,  that  is  to  say,  lubricating  with  the 
saliva  the  larger  masses  into  which  the  food 
is  broken  up  during  that  process,  and  probably 
afler  its  completion,  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  whole  mass  into  the  stomach. 

The  position,  then,  of  the  duct  of  the 
parotid,  which  is  so  situated  that  mechanical 
means  are  brought  into  play,  in  order  to 
insure  the  thorough  incorporation  of  its  saliva 
with  the  food,  and  the  great  comparative  size 
of  the  gland  itself,  lead  naturalW  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  parotid  is  by  far  the  most 
important  gland  in  the  series,  the  submaxillary 
and  lingual  having  but  a  subordinate  function. 
This  deduction  has  been  experimentally  proved 
by  Bernard*,  who,  having  made  an  aperture 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  of  a 
horse,  administered  to  the  animal  about  sixteen 
ounces  of  oats.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  seconds 
after  the  commencement  of  mastication,  a 
rounded  mass  made  its  appearance  at  the 
oesophageal  opening,  well  triturated,  perfectly 
moist,  pasty  in  the  interior,  and  covered  on 
the  exterior  by  a  moderately  thick  layer  of 
tenacious  mucus  and  saliva.  A  fresh  quantity 
of  the  oats,  in  a  similar  condition,  was  pro- 
jected every  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  At 
the  end  of  nine  minutes,  the  mastication  of 
the  entire  quantity  having  been  finished,  the 
ducts  of  the  parotid  were  divided,  so  that  the 
saliva  that  was  secreted  could  be  conducted 
out  of  the  mouth.  The  same  quantity  of 
oats  was  again  given  to  the  animal.  In  this 
second  experiment  mastication  did  not  appear 
to  be  attended  with  any  particular  incon- 
venience, and  was  performed  as  easily  as  in 
the  first.  It  was  exerted,  however,  a  much 
longer  time ;  for  a  minute  and  a  half  elapsed 
before  the  first  mass  made  its  appearance  at 
the  opening :  this,  though  well  tnturated,  and 
covered  on  its  external  surface  with  much 
mucus,  was  considerably  smaller  than  those 
masses  which  had  escaped  from  the  oesopha- 
geal opening  prior  to  the  division  of  the  ducts 
of  the  parotid.  The  interior  of  the  mass, 
also,  instead  of  being,  like  them,  well  mois- 
tened and  pasty,  had  but  slight  tenacity,  and 

•  M^oires  sm*  le  R61e  dc  la  Salive  dans  lea  Ph<^- 
nomcnes  de  la  Digestion.  Archives  G^n^ales  de 
M^cine,  Janvier,  1847. 


was  comparatively  dry.  Mastication  and  deglu- 
tition  now  became  more  and  more  difficult, 
lengthened,  and  laborious,  so  that  an  interval 
of  from  two  minutes  and  a  half  to  three 
minutes  frequently  occurred  between  the  exit 
from  the  oesophagus  of  the  successive  masses. 
The  horse,  in  its  endeavours  to  swallow  the 
oats  which  appeared  to  adhere  to  the  palate, 
frequently  gulped  down  a  quantity  of  air, 
which  escaped  with  noise  from  the  oesophagus 
prior  to  the  exit  of  the  oats  that  had  with 
such  difficulty  passed  into  the  canal.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-five  minutes,  but  little  more 
than  eleven  ounces  of  the  oats  had  been  mas- 
ticated and  swallowed,  whereas,  prior  to  the 
division  of  the  parotid  ducts,  sixteen  ounces 
had  been  well  triturated  and  swallowed  in 
nine  minutes.  Bernard  further  remarks,  that 
he  collected  during  the  second  experiment 
the  saliva  that  flowed  from  the  parotid  ducts, 
and  he  found  that  it  came  away  in  an  almost 
continued  current ;  but  that  during  the  time 
that  he  administered  water  to  the  animal  not 
a  single  drop  of  saliva  escaped.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  small  ness  of  the  masses  passed 
in  the  second  experiment,  and  the  dryness  of 
their  interior,  taken  together  with  their  ex-> 
terior  envelope  of  tenacious  mucus  and  saliva, 
which  was  as  abundant  as  before  the  division 
of  Steno's  ducts,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
former  condition  was  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  aqueous  secretion  of  the  parotid ;  the 
latter  condition,  to  the  fact  of  the  submaxillary 
and  sublin^al  glands  being  mainly  engaged  in 
the  secretion  of  a  tenacious  saliva.  Further 
experiments  bring  about  the  conclusion  that 
the  fluid  from  the  parotid  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  on  the 
other,  are  regulated  by  conditions  special  to 
each.  Thus,  the  Quantity  of  saliva  secreted 
by  the  parotid  of  a  horse  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
tfie  dryness  of  the  food  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  its  mechanical  division.  The 
mastication  of  straw  and  hay  causes  the  flow 
of  more  than  that  of  oats  and  farinaceous 
matters;  the  mastication  of  moist  forms  of 
food,  hardly  any.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  the  saliva  from  the 
sublingual  and  the  submaxillary  ducts.  This 
always  flows  nearly  in  equal  abundance 
whether  mastication  be  exerted  on  dry  or 
moist  forms  of  food,  and,  owing  to  its  com- 
parative tenacity,  is  not  easily  imbibed  into 
the  centre  of  the  masticated  material,  but 
gathers  round  the  surface  of  the  mass,  thus 
favouring  its  passage  along  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  then, 
there  are  two  forms  of  saliva :  the  one  clear 
and  aqueous,  secreted  from  the  parotid,  and 
which  may  be  denominated  the  **taiiva  of 
mastication,**  because  its  secretion  is  directly 
related  to  this  act ;  the  other  tenacious  and 
secreted  by  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual, 
**  the  saliva  of  deglutition,**  because  it  always 
lubricates  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  mass, 
whether  it  be  submitted  to  mastication  or  not. 
The  above  views  of  Bernard  are  materially 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  high  develop- 
ment of  the  parotid  in  animals  that  masticate. 
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and  its  absence  or  mere  rudimentary  condition 
in  those  that  swallow  without  masticating. 
Its  comparative  smallness,  in  relation  to  tTO 
submaxillary  and  sublingual  in  the  human  in- 
fant, is  also  corroborative. 

Without  enterine  into  the  physiology  of 
the  secretion  of  the  saliva,  which  will  be 
found  treated  of  elsewhere  (see  Saliva,  Se- 
cretion), it  may  be  interesting  to  remark, 
that  the  salivary  glands,  although  immediately 
surrounded  by  muscles,  are  not  necessarily 
compressed  in  the  different  movements  of  the 
jaw.  This  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by 
a  series  of  interesting  experiments  and  in- 
ductions due  to  Bordeu,  but  into  the  analysis 
of  which  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  enter.* 

Morbid  Anatomy.  -^  The  parotid  gland  is 
far  more  frequently  the  subject  of  disease  than 
either  the  submaxillary  or  sublingual.  The 
idiopathic  inflammation  of  these  glands  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Cynanche  parotidea, 
vulgarly  translated  "  mumps."  The  submaxil- 
lary is  occasionally,  and  the  sublingual  but 
rarely  implicated.  The  surrounding  soft  parts, 
particularly  the  lymphatic  glands,  participate 
m  the  inflammation,  tending  greatly  to  increase 
the  swelling.  On  account  of  the  intimate 
relation  of  the  glands  with  the  jaw,  consider- 
able pain  and  inconvenience  form  a  prominent 
symptom.  The  saliva  is  at  first  increased, 
and  subsequently  diminished  in  quantity. 
Suppuration  very  rarely  occurs.  Secondary 
inflammation  takes  place  as  an  occasional  com- 
plication of  the  different  forms  of  fever.  In 
eighteen  cases  of  typhoid  Louis  observed  one 
in  which  the  parotid  was  implicated.  The 
man  died  on  the  thirty-ninth  day  of  the 
attack ;  and  nine  days  prior  to  death  pain 
supervened  in  the  parotid  glands,  which  were 
found  after  death  to  be  twice  their  ordinary 
volume,  and  studded  throughout  with  small 
purulent  deposits. 

The  chief  point  of  interest,  however,  to  the 
surgeon  and  anatomist,  in  connection  with 
inflammation  of  the  parotid,  is  the  formation 
of  abscess  in  the  r^ion  of  the  gland.  This 
may  either  take  place  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  superficial  to  the  parotid  fascia, 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  beneath  that 
fascia.  It  generally  occurs,  in  the  one  form 
or  the  other,  in  connection  with  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  of  the  face  and  neck.  Abscesses 
forming  in  the  latter  situation  demand  the 
prompt  attention  of  the  surgeon,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  attended  with  the  most  severe  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  which  are  only  relieved 
by  a  free  incision  through  the  dense  fibrous 
envelope  of  the  gland  :  unless  thus  treated, 
the  matter  either  makes  its  way  through  the 
external  auditory  canal,  by  passing  between 
its  bony  and  cartilaginous  divisions,  or,  after 
the  most  severe  symptoms,  bursts  externally 
in  the  parotid  region.  It  may  even  extend 
deeply  into  the  neck  as  far  as  the  trachea, 
and  terminate  by  effusion  into  the  chest  and 

*  Bordeu,  Recherches  Anatomioues  sur  la  Position 
des  Glandes,  et  sur  leur  Action.    Paris,  An.  viii. 


—  death.  Independent  of  this  extensive  bur- 
rowing, matter  pent  up  beneath  the  parotid 
fascia  may  exert  a  most  injurious  influence  by 
compression  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  neck, 
the  structure  of  the  gland  itself,  and  the  &cial 
nerve.  Examples,  in  fact,  are  on  record  of 
almost  complete  destruction  of  the  gland  itself, 
and  incurable  facial  paralysis,  from  neglect  of 
incising  the  parotid  fascia  at  an  early  period 
of  the  formation  of  pus  beneath  it. 

In  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  the  areolar 
tissue  o(  the  gland  is  most  usually  affected  ; 
in  a  few  instances,  however,  the  true  stnicture 
of  the  gland  is  implicated.  Berard  *  relates 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which 
both  the  areolar  and  glandular  tissue  were 
affected.  When  the  parotid  was  pressed,  pus 
flowed  into  the  mouth  from  Steno's  duct. 

Abscesses  connected  with  disease  of  the  ear 
now  and  then  make  their  way  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parotid  gland. 

Encysted  tumours  are  occasionally  observed 
in  the  body  of  the  parotid,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability are  more  in  connection  with  the 
lymphatic  glands  than  the  gland  itself,  except 
in  those  cases  where  they  arise  from  isolated 
collections  of  saliva,  owing  to  obstruction  in 
some  part  of  the  excretory  canal.  The  latter 
formations  are,  however,  but  rarely  met  with, 
and,  when  so,  occur  usually  in  the  track  of 
Steno's  duct. 

The  parotid  and  submaxillary  undergo  also 
fibrous  and  carcinomatous  degeneration.  The 
latter  affection,  as  a  purelv  ictiopathic  change, 
is  extremely  rare ;  and,  although  the  records 
of  surgery  afford  ample  illustration  of  such  in 
the  parotid,  according  to  the  assertions  of 
the  authors  of  individual  cases,  the  evidence 
in  some  must  be  received  with  considerable 
reserve.  Carcinoma  originating  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  superficiafly  to  or  beneath  the 
parotid  fascia,  or,  lastly,  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  gland  itself,  has  been,  in  fact, 
indiscriminately  described  as  carcinoma  of  the 
parotid  gland.  This  subject  has  been  minutely 
mquu-ed  into  by  Berard,  as  also  the  extir- 
pation of  the  gland  f  in  a  great  number  of  the 
cases  on  record.  He  concludes  his  observa^. 
tions,  by  remarking  that  scirrhus  of  the  parotid 
generally  calls  for  the  extirpation  of  the  parts 
affected ;  and  supports  this  conclusion  by  ob- 
serving, that  relapses  after  the  operation  are 
comparatively  rare.  This  inference  is  at 
variance  with  the  opinion  of  many  practical 
surgeons  ;  and  it  would  require  a  much  more 
extensive  and  impartial  series  of  statistics 
than  we  at  present  possess  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  conclusion  on  the  subject.  No  greater 
difficulty  exists  than  to  obtain  the  subsequent 
history  of  apparently  successful  cases  in  sur- 
ffery,  and  that  of  those  in  which  the  |)arotid 
has  been  extirpated  forms  no  exception  to 
the  remark.    In  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Luke  "f^ 

*  Bexard,  Maladies  de  la  Glande  Parotide,  et  de  la 
B^on  Parotidienne.  8yo.    Paris,  1841. 
t  XjOC  cit. 
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and  in  which  there  b  everv  thing  to  show 
that  the  parotid  was  entirely  extirpated,  the 
disease  returned  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
terminated  fatally.  In  Mr.  Solly's  case*,  in 
which  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw  was 
removed,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  gland  as 
completely  as  possible,  the  dbease,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  parotid  gland,  was  found, 
a  few  months  aflerwards,  by  the  death  of  the 
patient,  to  have  proceeded  from  the  brain. 
Other  cases,  again,  *have  been  described  as 
carcinomatous  affections  of  the  parotid,  but  in 
which  their  details  by  no  means  indicate  that 
such  was  their  nature.  The  case  related  by 
Larrey,  for  example,  and  which  he  considered 
to  be  one  of  carcmoma,  will  appear,  we  think, 
on  a  careful  perusal,  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  strumous  affection  of  the  lymphatic  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  possibly  of  the 
gland  itself,  ''which  had  degenerated  into  a 
dense  yellow  lardaceous  substance."  f 

A  remarkable  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
parotid  is  related  by  Tenon.  J  It  had  the 
form  of  a  tumour,  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  ex- 
tending from  the  ear  to  the  angle  of  the  lips ; 
it  was  soft,  white,  indolent  and  movable, 
some  large  vessels  here  and  there  ramifying 
on  the  surface.  The  arteries,  on  the  death 
of  the  child,  were  found  considerably  en- 
larged, which  circumstance,  in  ail  probability, 
accounted  for  the  condition  of  the  gland. 

Berard  also  met  with  a  similar  case  in  a 
child  three  years  old.  The  tumour  was  of 
almost  the  same  volume,  but  simulated  an 
erectile  tumour.  The  veins  were  found  very 
much  enlarged  and  the  arteries  normal,  the 
cellular  tissue  reddish  and  granular,  and  the 
true  tissue  of  the  gland  remarkably  hyper- 
trophied. 

SaUvary  JUtul<B  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  parotid,  in  it  or  its 
smaller  ramifications,  and  arise  from  accidental 
injury,  the  result  of  inflammation,  or  from 
ulceration  of  a  salivary  tumour,  which  has 
gradually  enlarged  in  consequence  either  of 
mflammatory  obstruction  at  some  part  of  the 
duct,  or  the  presence  of  calculi. 

Marti  relates  the  case  of  a  con^nital  de- 
formity of  the  parotid  duct  (simulatmg  fistula) 
in  an  otherwise  healthy  female  infant.§  The 
orifice  opened  on  the  exterior  of  the  right 
cheek,  down  which  the  saliva  flowed. 

The  exact  nature  of  ranula  has  not  been 
clearly  determined.  It  consists  of  a  sublingual 
tumour,  varying  considerably  in  size  and 
density.  Some  consider  it  as  a  mere  dilatation 
of  the  duct  from  obstruction  at  its  orifice ; 
others  as  a  submucous  tumour,  external  to 
the  duct,  causing  its  compression ;  and  others, 
again,  as  an  encysted  tumour  developed  in  its 
interior.  Although  the  analysis  of  the  con- 
tained fluid  (see  Saliva)  would  appear  to 

•  London  Medical  Gazette,  Dec  19,  1845,  and 
July  14, 1848. 

t  M^moire  de  FExtirpation  des  Glandes  Sali- 
▼aires. 

X  Histoire  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences  pour  Tann^ 
1760,  quoted  by  Murat. 

§  Marti,  De  Loco  pnetematurali  Orificii  Ductus 
SaUvalis  Stenoniani  sanato.    1746. 


indicate  that  the  last  opinion  were  correct, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  mere  ob- 
struction at  the  orifice  of  the  duct  may  not 
give  rise  to  a  similar  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  saliva. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  labial  glands 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  distinct  inquiry 
by  Sebastian  *,  who  arranges  their  aff*ections 
under  the  heads  of —  1.  Obstruction  of  the 
excretory  duct.  2.  Atrophy.  3.  Tumefac- 
tion with  h}'persemia.     4.  Ulceration. 

The  first  affection  occurs  under  two  forms : 
The  one  as  a  transparent  painless  tumour  of  a 
bluish  tint,  resembling  a  vesicle  or  hydatid 
in  the  substance  of  the  lip,  of  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  containing  a  transparent  viscid  fluid. 
He  has  only  met  with  it  in  the  lower  lip,  on 
the  ri^ht  side,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  always  solitary,  and  of  quick  formation. 
The  other  form  is  comparatively  frequent, 
and  appears  as  small  round  elastic,  more  or 
less  transparent  indolent  tumours,  frequently 
as  many  as  fifteen  in  the  lower  lip.  They 
exude  on  puncture  a  thick,  viscid,  greasy 
matter.  The  second  affection  is  distinctly  re- 
marked in  the  incipient  stage  of  cancer  of  the 
lip,  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  com- 
mences in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  third 
occurs  in  follicular  duodenitis ;  and  typhoid 
fever,  as  observed  by  him  in  children.  He 
has  frequently  met  with  the  fourth  affection  in 
phthisical  individuals,  &c. 

Comparative  Anatomy.  —  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  salivary  apparatus  has  been  ob- 
served by  Owen,  in  a  genus  of  Entozoa  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  tiger,  and  named  by  him 
Gnathostoma.  It  consists  of  four  elongated 
straight  blind  tubes,  each  about  two  lines  in 
length,  placed  at  equal  distances  around  the 
commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  having 
their  small  extremities  directed  forward,  and 
opening  into  the  mouth.f 

Among  the  Echinodermata  the  salivary 
organs  in  Holothuria  regalis  are  represented 
by  elongated  cscal  processes,  surrounding  the 
oesophagus,  and  continued  into  the  branched 
tentacles  around  the  mouth.  They  exude  a 
viscid  secretion,  which  assists  in  entangling 
the  objects  which  constitute  the  food  of  the 
animal,  lubricating  them,  and  adapting  them 
for  deglutition. 

In  Mi/riapoda  the  salivary  glands  consist  of 
small  transparent  vesicles,  constituting  in 
Julus  terrestris,  for  example,  a  clavate  mass, 
the  small  extremity  of  which  terminates  in  a 
twisted  excretory  canal  opening  into  the 
pharynx.  They  are  large  and  very  vascular 
m  the  Scolopendridae. 

In  the  Insecta  the  salivary  glands  evacuate 
themselves  either  into  the  mouth,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  intestine  in  front  of  the 
stomach. 

They  are  arranged  by  Burmeister  as  fol- 
lows J: — 

•  Loc  cit 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1836. 
p.  126. 

X  Burmeister's  Manual  of  Entomology,  trans^ 
lated  from  the  German  by  W.  E.  Schuckard,  p.  144, 
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A.  Salivary  yessels  opening  into  the  mouth, 
generally  beneath  the  tongue,  and  more 
seldom  at  the  base  of  the  mandibles. 
They  take  the  following  forms  :  — 

1.  Simple,  long,  undivided,  twisted  tubes : 
thus  in  the  majority  of  insects,  viz.  all 
butterflies,  many  beetles  and  flies. 

2.  As  a  narrow  vessel  which  empties  it- 
self into  one  or  two  bladders,  whence 
the  salivary  duct  originates  (Nepa, 
Cimex,  Sarcophaga). 

3.  As  a  ramose  vessel  with  blind  branches 
(Blaps). 

4.  As  two  long  cylindrical  pipes,  which 
unite  into  one  excretory  duct. 

5.  As  four  small  round  bladders,  each 
pair  of  which  has  a  common  duct 
(Pulex,  Lygoeus,  Cimex). 

6.  As  a  multitude  of  such  vesicles  in 
Nepa. 

7.  As  capitate  tubes,  in  the  free  ends  of 
which  many  very  fine  vessels  empty 
themselves  (Tabanus). 

8.  As  tubes  which  at  intervals  are  sur- 
rounded by  twirling  blind  bags  (Ci- 
cada). 

9.  As  granulated  glands  which  on  each 
side  unite  into  a  salivary  duct,  both  of 
which  join  into  a  single  evacuating 
duct  (Gryllus). 

B.  Salivary  glands  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  commencement  of  the 
stomach,  as  short  or  long  bags,  either 
simple  or  furnished  with  processes  (Bu- 
prestis);  other  forms  as  well  as  those  just 
cited,  are  found  among  the  Diptera :  — 

1.  As  two  capitate  tubes,  into  the  free 
ends  of  which  many  delicate  vessels 
open  (Hemerobius  perla). 

2.  As  two  short  processes  of  the  same 
width  as  the  stomach  (Leptis  and 
Acheta). 

3.  As  two  bags  covered  entirely  with 
short  blind  processes  (Bombylius,  Bu- 
prestis). 

4.  As  triangular  processes,  each  edge  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  vesicles 
(Chrysotoxuni). 

5.  As  six  narrow  tubes  which  surround 
the  commencement  of  the  stomach 
(Gryllus). 

6.  The  blind  processes  which  clothe  the 
stomach  in  the  predaceous  beetles. 

In  Cirrhopoda  the  salivary  glands  are  two 
in  number  and  of  considerable  size,  opening 
into  the  commencement  of  a  short  oesopha- 
gus. 

Among  Pteropoda  they  are  found  in  Clio 
as  two  long  and  slender  glands  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  oesophagus,  and  pouring  their 
secretion  into  the  mouth.  They  "  present  in 
the  Gasteropoda  different  forms  and  degrees 
of  development  bearing  the  ordinary  relations 
to  the  construction  of  the  mouth  and  the 
nature  of  the  food.  In  the  Calyptrasa  they 
are  represented  by  two  simple  elongated  se- 
creting tubes.     In  the  whelk  they  present  a 


conglomerate  structure,  and  are  situate  at 
each  side  of  the  oesophagus  at  the  base  of  the 
proboscis,  along  which  they  transmit  their 
slender  ducts  to  terminate  on  each  side  the 
anterior  spines  of  the  tongue."  (Owen.)  In 
the  snail  they  are  flattened,  elongated,  and 
irregular  in  form,  and  conglomerate  in  struc- 
ture, diminishing  in  breadth  as  they  proceed 
upwards  to  the  pharynx,  where  their  ducts 
terminate.  In  the  Vaginulus  an  additional 
slender  tube  which  lies  fifst  on  the  stomach, 
passes  through  the  nervous  collar  to  join  the 
duct  by  which  the  saliva  is  discharged. 

The  salivary  glands  are  present  in  all  the 
Cephalopoda^  with  the  exception  of  Loligo- 
psis.  In  the  Onychoteuthis  two  glands  are 
situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  They  are 
in  general,  however,  four  in  number,  two  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  give  oflf*  distinct 
ducts  which  terminate  at  the  commencement 
of  the  oesophagus  ;  the  other  pair,  generally 
longer  than  the  superior,  is  lodged  in  the  vis- 
ceral sac,  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  crop.  The  ducts  of  the  last  form  a  single 
tube  which  opens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sie 
spiny  portion  of  the  tongue. 

The  salivary  glands  are  absent  in  Pitcet, 

Among  reptiles  in  the  Cheloman^  Saurian^ 
and  Batrachtan  orders,  the  substance  of  the 
tongue  seems  principally  made  up  of  a  glan- 
dular mass  formed  by  a  multitude  of  little 
tubes  united  at  their  bases,  but  becoming  se- 
parate towards  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  la 
the  Ophidian  reptiles  two  glandular  organs 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
gums  surround  the  margins  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw,  and  pour  an  abundant  salivary 
secretion  into  the  mouth.  (Rymer  Jones.) 
In  many  genera  the  salivarv  apparatus  is  de- 
ficient. The  poison  glands  ot  serpents  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  among  the  salivary  organs, 
being  destined  for  a  special  secretion,  and 
forming  the  analogues  to  sunilar  glands  in  the 
Arachnida. 

In  Aves  the  salivary  glands  present  con- 
siderable variation  in  their  number,  position, 
and  degree  of  development.  In  the  crow  the 
onl^  indication  of  a  salivary  apparatus  is  a 
senes  of  sunple  cone-shaped  follicles,  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  oral  cavity,  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  which  they  open  by 
distinct  orifices.  In  general,  however,  there 
are  four  pairs,  two  sublingual  on  each  side 
beneath  tne  tongue,  two  maxillary  divided  each 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior,  and  opening  by 
special  ducts  in  front  of  the  tongue,  and  a  gland 
which  can  be  compared  to  the  parotid.  These 
are  generally  all  present  in  the  Rapacet,  Pat* 
seres,  and  GalUtue  ;  and  appear  to  be  sibsent 
in  Sula,  Carbo,  and  Phaenicopterus,  and  but 
slightly  developed  in  the  GraU<E  and  Palmi' 
pedes  generally.  In  the  goose  they  occupy 
the  entire  space  included  between  the  rami 
of  the  lower  jaw,  being  closely  united  in  the 
median  line,  and  opening  into  the  mouth  on 
each  side  of  this  by  a  series  of  orifices. 
In  the  watercoot  and  Hirundo  esculenta, 
the  parotid  is  highly  developed,  in  the  latter 
the  secretion  serving  for  the  preparation  of 
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its  edible  nests.  In  the  woodpecker  the  glan- 
dular mass  is  of  extraordinary  size,  extending 
from  the  angle  to  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  on 
each  side,  and  opening  by  the  confluence  of 
the  two  ducts  into  a  single  orifice  at  the  apex 
of  the  mouth. 

In  Mammalia  the  salivary  glands  present 
considerable  variation.  In  the  Monotremata 
they  are  partially  deficient :  in  the  Echidna 
there  appears  to  be  no  parotid  ;  the  submax- 
illary, on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  developed, 
extending  from  the  meatus  ailditorius  along 
the  neck,  and  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax.  Its  ducts  terminate  by  numerous 
orifices  on  the  membranous  floor  of  the 
mouth,  and  pour  out  a  secretion  for  the 
lubrification  of  its  long  and  slender  tongue. 
In  the  Cetacea  the  salivary  glands  are  absent. 
In  the  Dugong,  however,  one  of  the  herbivo- 
rous Cetacea,  the  parotids  are  highly  deve- 
loped. In  the  Ruminanlia  the  three  pairs  are 
highly'  developed,  particularly  the  parotid ; 
and  m  addition  to  these  there  is  a  group, 
apparently  continuous  with  the  molar,  whicn 
mounts  up  along  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
beneath  the  zygoma,  to  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
as  observed  m  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the 
horse.  The  excretory  ducts  pierce  the  mu- 
cous membrane  near  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  superior  alveolar  ridge. 

In  the  armadillo,  among  the  Edentata^  the 
mibmaxillary  gland  has  appended  a  reservoir  or 
bladder,  receiving  the  saliva  by  small  ducts, 
which  open  into  it  posteriorly  in  a  valvular 
manner.  A  single  duct  comes  off  from  its 
anterior  part,  and  terminates  just  behind  the 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  saliva  is 
very  tenacious,  the  serous  part  bein^  pro- 
bably absorbed  during  its  detention  in  the 
reservoir,  and  is  expelled  at  the  extremity  of 
the  mouth,  in  order  to  lubricate  the  tongue, 
which  is  by  this  means  rendered  subservient, 
as  in  the  ant-eater,  to  the  catching  of  insects. 
In  the  latter  animal  the  salivary  secretion 
takes  place  from  two  glands,  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Cuvier,  the  one  in  contact  below  with 
the  upper  edge  of  the  masseter,  and  filling  up 
a  great  part  of  the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and 
orbital  fossse ;  the  excretory  duct  opening 
into  the  mouth  behind  the  superior  maxilla : 
the  other,  probably  furnishing  tne  viscid  secre- 
tion that  coats  the  tongue  in  front  of  the 
tendon  of  the  masseter,  behind  the  anele  of 
the  lips,  and  then  running  alone  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lip  as  far  as  the  middle.  Its  canal 
opens  externally  at  the  commissure  of  the  lips. 

In  the  Carmvora  the  variations  of  the  sali- 
vary glands  are  but  slight.  The  submaxillary  in 
them,  as  in  the  Rodentia  and  Ruminantia,  are 
lai^e.  The  sublingual  gland  is  absent  in  the  cat. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  to  acknowledge 
his  obligations  to  the  undermentioned  sources, 
for  the  preceding  account  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  salivary  glands : — Cuvier,  Le- 
90ns  d* Anatomic  compar^e ;  Owen's  Lectures 
on  the  Invertebrata ;  Rymer  Jones,  General 
Structiu'e  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  Wagner, 
Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  trans- 
lated by  Tulk ;  Kelp,  De  Systeniate  Salivali, 
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and  the  various  articles  on  Comparative  Ana^ 
tomy  in  this  Cyclopcedia. 
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{Nathaniel  Ward.) 

SCAPULAR  REGION  (Descriptive 
AND  Surgical  Anatomy  of).  The  term  sca- 
pular r^on  is  intended  by  some  anatomists  to 
comprise  all  the  structures  which  lie  on  the 
scapula,  on  its  anterior  as  well  as  on  its  pos- 
tenor  surface;  but,  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  of  Velpeau  and  others,  we  limit 
the  term  scapular  region  to  the  posterior  as- 
pect of  the  scapula,  regarding  its  anterior,  or 
subscapular,  surface  as  appertaining  to,  and 
forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of,  the  axillary 
region.  Under  the  denomination  then  of 
scapular  region,  we  include  a  portion  of  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  shoulder,  presenting  a 
triangular  outline,  to  which  the  following 
boundaries  may  be  assigned.  Its  base,  which 
is  placed  internallv,  is  constituted  by  the  ver- 
tebral margin  of  the  scapula ;  its  apex,  placed 
externally,  becomes  continuous  with  the  re- 
gion of  the  shoulder  joint ;  inferiorly,  it  is 
limited  by  the  lower  oblique  edge  of  the  la- 
tissimus  dorsi  muscle,  which  likewise  separates 
it  from  the  region  of  the  axilla ;  and  above,  the 
superior  costa  of  the  scapula  constitutes  its 
extreme  boundary,  and  separates  it  from  the 
great  posterior  tnangle  of  the  neck. 

Between  the  integuments  and  the  dorsum 
of  the  scapula,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
region  under  consideration,  lie  numerous 
muscles,  layers  of  fasciae,  vascular  inoscula- 
tions, branches  of  nerves,  &c.,  which  we  shall 
describe  in  the  order  in  which  they  present 
themselves  in  dissection. 

The  miudes,  which  are  numerous,  may  be 
divided  into  the  extrinsic  and  the  intrinsic ; 
the  latter  are,  the  fleshy  portions  only  of  the 
supra- and  infra-spinati,  and  of  the  teres  major 
and  the  teres  minor  muscles.  Under  the  former 
class,  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  portions  of 
the  trapezius,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  deltoid 
muscles.  Numerous  other  muscles  are  at- 
tached to  the  different  borders  of  the  scapular 
region ;  but  these  have  been  already  described 
in  the  several  articles  treating  of  the  regions 
to  which  they  more  properly  belong  (vide 
Neck,  Back,  Arm).  The  projection  back« 
wards  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  naturally 
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divtdei  the  scapular  region  into  two  distinct 
parts,  termed  by  anatomists  the  supra-  and 
uifra-spinal  fosss  ;  and  in  this  article  we  shall 
describe,  seriatim^  the  anatomical  relations  of 
die  structures  which  occupy  these  two  foss» 
respectively. 

The  subcutaneous  layer  of  areolar  Ussue, 
tiiroughout  the  whole  of  the  scapular  reg:ion, 
is  dense,  and  much  more  closely  connect^  to 
the  int^ment  than  to  the  aponeurosis  be- 
neath. Very  free  motion  of  the  skin  on  the 
deeper  seated  structures  is  thus  allowed.  In 
this  layer,  superiorly,  we  find  some  of  the 
superficial  descending  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus  of  nerves  passing  towards  the  region 
of  the  shoulder,  where  they  become  lost  in 
the  integument.  Beneath  the  skin,  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  and  superficial  layer 
of  fascia,  the  trapezius  muscle  covers  all  that 
portion  of  the  scapular  renon  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  supra- spinal  rossa.  The  fibres 
of  this  muscle  take  a  direction  downwards, 
outwards,  and  forwards,  across  this  region,  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  spinous  process,  and 
angle  of  junction  between  the  acromion  pro- 
cess and  clavicle,  into  which  they  are  inserted ; 
the  more  posterior  fibres  are  oblique  ;  the  an- 
terior, coming  from  the  superior  crest  on  the 
occipital  bone,  descend  more  perpendicularly. 
This  muscle  acts  powerfully  as  an  elevator  of 
the  shoulder  joint,  its  anterior  fibres  drawing 
the  entire  scapula  upwards  and  backwards, 
and  with  it  the  upper  extremity,  whilst  its 
posterior  fibres  enect  the  same  purpose  by 
producing  a  motion  of  rotation  in  the  scapula, 
m  virtue  of  which  the  posterior  angle  of  that 
bone  is  depressed,  and  the  anterior,  or  acro- 
mial extremity,  proportionately  elevated.  In 
putting  through  the  trapezius  muscle»  the 
anatomist  will  probably  meet  with  some  of 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  spinal  accessory 
qei've  distributed  to  this  muscle ;  as  also 
descending  branches  of  the  supra-scapular 
artery,  which,  becoming  superficial,  maintain 
around  the  acromion  process  an  anastomosis 
with  the  ascending  (inJMor  acrotnial)  branches 
of  the  acromial  axis,  and  the  circumflex 
branches  of  the  axillary  trunk. 

Beneath  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  sepa^ 
rating  it  from  the  fascia  which  covers  the 
supra-spinatus  muscle,  a  layer  of  fattv  areolar 
tissue  is  always  placed,  which  varies,  however, 
in  its  amount,  in  different  persons.  In  chronic 
disease  of  the  shoulder  joint,  such  as  ulcera- 
tion of  the  articular  cartilage,  and,  in  fact,  in 
all  cases  where  inflammatory  action  has  ex- 
isted in  the  articulation  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  this  intermuscular  fattf  stra- 
tum becomes  ahsorlied ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance, as  also  probably  in  some  degree,  to 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  is  due  the  pe- 
culiar flattening,  or  even  the  depression,  so 
constantly  observed  above  the  spine  of  the 
scapula  in  such  cases ;  appearances  analogous 
to  the  flattening  of  the  gluteal  region,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  external  fea- 
tures of"  morbus  coxae." 

Deeper  still  is  placed  an  aponeurosis  of 
great  strength,  whicn  forms,  with  the  smooth 


concave  surfiice  of  the  supra-spinal  fossa,  an 
osteo-fibrous  canal,  containing  the  fleshy  por- 
tion of  the  supra-spinatus  muscle.  This 
fiiscia  is  stretchea  between  the  superior  costa 
and  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  by  its  under 
surface,  posteriorly,  it  affords  attachment  to 
the  fibres  of  the  supra-spinatus ;  whilst  ante- 
riorly it  accompames  the  tendon  of  that 
muscle,  under  the  acromial  end  of  the  cb- 
vide  and  the  triangular  ligament,  losing  itself 
on  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  joint. 

By  the  removsu  of  this  fascia,  we  bring  into 
view  the  suprapspinatus  muscle,  filling  accu- 
rately the  fossa  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  and  from  nearly  the  entire  of  which  it 
derives  its  origin  ;  anteriorly,  however,  the 
muscular  fibres  have  no  ossific  attachment. 
They  here  glide  over  the  smooth,  pulley-like 
surface  presented  by  the  bone,  and  then^ 
bending  downwards  and  outwards,  they  form 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  inserted 
further  on  into  the  upper  facette  of  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  becoming  also  in- 
corporated with  the  capsular  ligament.  In 
this  part  of  their  course  the  supra-spinatus 
muscle  and  tendon  are  concealed  by  the  acro- 
mio-clavicular  articulation,  and  more  exter- 
nally by  the  coraco-acromial,  or  triangular  li- 
gament, which  is  stretched  in  the  form  of  an 
arch  above  them  ;  a  bursa  of  large  size  inter- 
venes between  the  under-surface  of  the  liga- 
ment and  the  superficial,  or  upper  aspect  of 
the  tendon.  By  the  removal  of  the  trapezius 
muscle  we  are  also  enabled  to  see  the  attach- 
ments of  several  muscles  to  the  edges  of  the 
supra-spinal  fossa ;  thus  the  insertion  of  the 
levator  ansuli  scapulae  into  the  posterior  su- 
perior angle  of  the  scapula  becomes  apparent ; 
also  the  attachment  ot  the  upper  fibres  of  the 
serratus  magnus  anticus  to  its  superior  costa; 
and  that  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  to  "  the 
ligament  of  the  notch,"  and  the  base  of  the 
coracoid  process.  In  this  situation  also  the 
supra-scapular  nerve  and  artery  enter  the 
supra-spinal  fossa,  usually  separated  fi'om 
one  another  by  "  the  ligament  of  the  notch." 
The  nerve,  in  the  majonty  of  instances,  being 
beneath,  and  the  artery  above,  the  ligament, 
the  nerve  is  transmitted  through  a  foramen, 
formed  by  the  notch  in  the  upper  edge  of  the 
scapula  and  the  ligament  of  tne  notch,  whilst 
the  artery  enters  the  fossa  through  a  small 
triangular  interval,  the  respective  sides  of 
which  are  constituted  by  the  ligament  of  the 
notch,  coracoid  process,  and  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  suprascapular  nerve  is  a  branch  firom 
the  upper  division  of  the  brachial  plexus :  in 
the  neck  it  follows  the  course  of  the  omo- 
hyoid muscle  to  the  scapula,  passes  beneath 
the  origin  of  that  muscle  and  dirough  the 
foramen  above  described ;  after  which  it 
enters  the  supra-spinal  fossa,  and  is  distri- 
buted, firstly^  to  the  supra-spinatus  muscle  ; 
secondly,  to  the  infiu-spinatus  and  teres  minor 
muscles,  by  a  branch  which  passes  beneath  the 
acromion  process;  and,  tfurdlyy  by  a  few 
twigs  to  the  exterior  of  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder  joint. 
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The  supra^capuiar  artery  (sometimes  de- 
signated arteria  transversalit  humeri)  has 
elsewhere  been  described  as  arising  from  the 
thyroid  axis  of  the  subclavian  trunk ;  it  passes 
at  first  downwards,  and  then  nearly  trans- 
versely outwards,  anterior  to  the  phrenic 
nerve,  and  between  the  stemo-cleido  mastoid 
and  the  anterior  scalenus  muscles;  it  next 
mns  along  the  base  of  the  supra-clavicular 
triangle  in  close  contact  with  the  front  of  the 
subclavian  vein,  behind  the  clavicle  and  sub- 
clavian muscle,  and  below  the  level  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  here  in  the  third  stage ; 
more  externally  it  crosses  this  great  trunk 
near  the  commencement  of  the  axillary  ;  it 
then  passes  in  front  of  the  bracAiai  plexus  of 
nerves,  running  along  with  the  supra-scapular 
branch,  parallel  to  the  omo-hyoid,  and  covered 
by  the  trapezius  muscle,  to  the  superior  costa 
of  the  scapula,  where  it  enters  the  supra- 
spinal fossa  above  'Mhe  ligament  of  the 
notch."  Whilst  under  cover  of  the  trapezius 
muscle,  the  supra-scapular  artery  gives  off  a 
lar^  muscular  branch,  the  ramifications  of 
which  have  been  alluded  to  as  assisting  to  form 
the  acromial  anastomosis.  The  final  distri- 
bution of  the  artery  is  by  two  branches. 

1.  The  supra'spinal  branch,  Mvhich  is  distri- 
buted to  the  supra-spinatufl  muscle,  and  which 
anastomoses  near  the  posterior  superior  angle 
of  the  scapula,  with  branches  from  the  pos- 
terior scapular  artery. 

2.  The  mfra'Spmal  branch,  which  enters  the 
infra-spinfd  fossa  by  passing  beneath  the 
acromion  process,  and  the  *' spino-glenoid 
ligament "  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  here  it  is 
distributed  to  the  deep  surfiices  of  the  muscles 
of  this  region,  and  anastomoses  freely  with  the 
termination  of  the  posterior  scapular,  and  with 
the  posterior  branch  of  the  subscapular 
arteries. 

The  structures  thus  shown  to  be  contained 
in  the  supra-spinal  division  of  the  scapular 
region  are  the  following :  —  1.  Integument, 
dmise  areolar  tissue,  and  superficial  nerves  ; 
2.  A  thin  aponeurosis  covering,  3.  The 
trapezius  muscle ;  4.  A  layer  of  fatty  areolar 
tissue;  5.  The  strong  supra-spinal  aponeu- 
rosis; 6.  The  supra-spinatus  muscle  ;  7.  The 
supra-scapular  vessels  and  nerve;  8.  The 
smooth  concave  surface  of  the  bone  (fossa 
supra-spinata). 

Belouf  the  spine  of  the  scapula  portions  of 
the  trapezius,  deltoid,  and  latissimus  dorsi 
muscles  overlap  the  scapular  region,  and 
partly  conceal  from  view  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  infra-spinal  fossa.  These  muscles  are 
covered  by  an  aponeurotic  expansion,  which 
is  thin  over  the  trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi 
muscles;  more  dense  and  strong  where  it 
covers  that  part  of  the  deltoid  which  belongs 
to  the  region  of  the  shoulder ;  and  much 
stronger  still,  where  it  invests  (he  infra-spi- 
natus  and  teretes  muscles ;  superiorly,  it  is 
attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula ;  posteriorly,  it  is  connected  with  the 
tendinous  expansion  of  the  trapezius  muscle, 
and  the  base  of  the  scapula.  From  its  deep 
sur&ce,  septa  are  detached,  which  pass  in 


between  the  subjacent  muscles,  and  contract 
firm  adhesions  to  the  bone ;  whilst,  at  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  it  divides 
into  two  laminae,  between  which  that  muscle 
is  enclosed  ;  the  superficial  layer  covers  the 
outer  surface  of  the  deltoid,  and  so  becomes 
identified  with  the  fiiscia  of  the  arm ;  whilst 
the  deeper  layer,  passing  beneath  the  deltoid 
muscle,  becomes  continuous  with  the  capsule 
of  the  scapulo-humeral  articulation. 

The  trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles 
overlap — the  one,  the  posterior  superior,  the 
other,  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The 
trapezius  is  tendinous  where  it  glides  upwards 
and  forwards  over  the  smooth  triangular  sur- 
face situated  behind  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
A  bursa  here  intervenes  between  the  bone  and 
the  flat  tendinous  expansion  of  the  muscle. 
The  latissimus  dorsi,  by  its  fleshy  fibres,  over- 
laps the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  di- 
rection of  the  muscle  at  this  part  of  its  course 
is  nearly  horizontal.  As  these  fibres  pass  off 
the  scapula,  thev  are  joined  bv  those  of  its 
costal  origin,  and  thence  they  ^1  run  upwards 
and  forwards,  presenting  a  twisted  appearance 
to  their  insertion,  which  takes  place  by  a 
narrow  flat  tendon  into  the  bottom  of  the  bi- 
cipital groove  of  the  humerus.  Both  these 
muscles,  from  their  peculiar  relation  to  the 
scapula,  serve  to  compress  it  against  the 
thorax,  and  so  to  prevent  its  being  unduly 
separated  from  the  trunk  in  the  varied  and 
extensive  movements  which  it  enjoys. 

A  peculiar  displacement  of  the  scapula,  the 
result  of  accident,  has  been  described  by  Vel- 
peau,  who  supposes  it  to  depend  on  paralysis 
of  the  serratus-magnus  from  injury  of  the 
great  posterior  thoracic  nerve  (external  respi- 
ratory, Ch.  Bell),  which  is  distributed  to  that 
muscle.  The  appearances  observed  in  the 
case  detailed  by  Velpeau  were,  remarkable 
projection  backwards  of  the  scapula,  especially 
of  its  posterior  border,  and  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  to  bring  it  in  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  thorax :  cases  corresponding 
in  their  general  features  to  this  description 
have  been  seen  by  almost  every  surgeon.  In 
those  which  have  occurred  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, the  projection  of  the  posterior  edge 
and  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  was 
very  remarkable,  and  the  movements  of  the 
upper  extremity  were  greatly  impeded.  Mr. 
Adams  has  suggested,  &s  a  more  plausible  ex- 
phmation  of  the  deformity  in  these  cases,  that 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  escapes  from 
under  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle;  an  accident 
which  may  occur  fi-om  too  great  elevation  and 
abduction  of  the  upper  extremity  ;  and  the 
more  easily,  as,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
either  the  muscle  is  not  attached  to  the  bone 
at  all,  or  else  it  adheres  to  it  by  a  few  small 
fibres  only. 

The  deltoid,  trapezius,  and  latissimus  dorsi 
muscles,  where  they  overlap  the  scapular  re- 
gion, circumscribe  a  triangular  space,  in  which 
may  be  seen  part  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
scapula,  with  the  attachment  to  it  of  the 
rhomboid  muscle,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
infra-spinatus  and  of  the  teres  minor  muscles. 
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By  the  removal  of  so  much  of  these  super- 
ficial muscles  as  encroach  on  the  scapular  re- 
gion, and  of  the  strong  fascia  ahready  de- 
scribed, the  deeper  seated  muscles  of  the 
infra-spinal  fossa,  viz.  the  infra-spinatus  and  the 
teres  migor  and  minor,  are  completely  exposed. 

The  m/ro'-tpmatut  muscle  arises  from  the 
upper  four-fifths  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula 
below  its  spine.  The  strone  fascia  of  invest- 
ment already  described  also  furnishes  an 
extensive  surfece  of  origin  to  its  fibres ;  the 
muscle  is  triangular,  the  fibres  all  converging 
finteriorly  to  their  common  tendon,  which, 
passing  beneath  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and 
the  acromion  process,  approximates  closely 
to  the  tendon  of  the  supra-spinatus  muscle, 
and  is  inserted  immediately  beneath  it,  into 
the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

The  teret  mnor  mtucie  seems  to  be  little 
else  than  a  fasciculus  of  the  last  described 
muscle,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  along  the 
lower  edge  of  which  it  b  placed :  anteriorly,  it 
is  inserted  by  a  separate  tendon  into  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  The  teres  minor  and  infra-spina- 
tus  muscles  might  be  regarded  as  different 
portions  of  one  and  the  same  muscle,  not  only 
from  the  similarity  of  their  anatomical  rela- 
tions, but  also  from  the  identity  of  their 
physiological  functions;  both  draw  down- 
wards and  backwards  the  humerus,  and  pro- 
duce the  rotation  outward  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder  joint.  The  teres  minor  is  placed 
between  the  infra^spinatus  superiorly  and  the 
teres  major  inferiorly,  in  close  contact  with 
the  former,  from  which  an  aponeurotic  septum 
and  branches  of  blood-vessels  alone  separate 
it ;  whilst  a  very  considerable  space,  containing 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  some  im- 
portant nerves  and  vessels;  mtervenes  between 
It  and  the  teres  major. 

The  teres  major  and  the  teres  minor  mus- 
cles arise  close  together  from  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula.  The  teres 
m^jor  (the  more  superficial  of  the  two  at  its 
origin)  is  attached  to  the  rough  surface  on 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula,  whilst  the  teres  minor  anses  more 
anteriorly,  from  a  narrow  but  well-marked 
groove,  situated  just  above  the  axillary  margin 
of  the  bone.  At  their  origin  the  teres  minor 
is  concealed  by  the  teres  major,  but  as  they 
pass  towards  the  humerus  they  gradually 
diverge,  and  are  inserted  on  different  aspects 
of  the  bone,  and  at  different  levels,  so  that 
the  Ions  head  of  the  triceps  firstly,  and  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  secondly,  intervene  be- 
tween them.  The  teres  minor  is  inserted  on 
the  outside  of  the  humerus  into  its  great 
tuberosity,  below  the  insertion  of  the  infra- 
spinatus muscle,  whilst  the  teres  major,  in 
eompany  with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  passes  on 
the  mner  aspect  of  the  humerus,  and  is  in- 
serted along  with  it  into  the  bottom  of  the 
bicipital  groove:  at  their  insertion,  the  tendon 
of  the  teres  major  is  posterior,  and  a  little 
inferior  to  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  teretes  muscles,  in  diverging  to  the 
humerus,  form  with  the  upper  part  of  that 


bone  a  triangular  space,  of  which  the  base  is 
at  the  humerus,  and  the  apex  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula.  The  scapular  origin  of  the 
triceps  extensor  muscle  in  its  vertical  course 
down  the  arm,  crosses  this  space,  and  divides 
it  into  compartments,  a  posterior  triangular, 
and  an  anterior  quadrilateral  one,  through  both 
of  which  the  axillary  cavity  communicates 
with  the  posterior  r^on  of  the  scapula  and 
shoulder. 

The  triemgulir  compartment,  overlapped 
posteriorly  by  the  deltoid  muscle,  is  bounded, 
above,  by  the  teres  minor  and  axillary  edge  of 
the  scapula;  below,  by  the  teres  major.  Its  base, 
situated  externally,  is  formed  by  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps ;  whilst  its  apex,  directed  inter'- 
nal/y,  corresponds  to  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  teretes  muscles,  where  they  arise  together 
from  the  scapula.  In  this  compartment  is 
seen  the  posterior  branch  of  the  sub-scapular 
artery*  (circumflexns  tcapuke,  Soemmering), 
formmg  here  a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which 
is  directed  downwards  and  backwards.  The 
artery  leaves  this  space  by  bending  upwards 
and  backwards,  beneath  the  teres  minor  and 
infra-spinatus  muscles.  It  thus  arrives  in  the 
infra-spinal  fossa,  lies  next  the  bone,  and 
ramifying  minutely  anastomoses,  superiorly 
with  the  descending  branch  of  the  supra- 
scapular artenr,  and  posteriorly  with  the 
termination  of'^  the  posterior  scapular  artery. 
(Vide  Axillary  Artery.) 

The  quadrilateral  compartment  is  bounded 
above,  by  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder 
joint,  by  the  prominence  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  by  the  tendinous  attachments 
of  the  teres  minor  and  of  the  sub-scapnlaris 
muscles ;  below,  by  the  teres  major  and  latissi- 
mus dorsi;  externally,  by  the  neck  of  the 
humerus  ;  whilst,  intemally^  it  is  separated 
from  the  triangular  compartment  last  de- 
scribed by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  muscle; 
it  transmits,  from  within  outwards,  the  circum- 
flex nerve  and  potterior  circumflex  artery. 
This  artery  contributes  to  form  the  great 
scapular  anastomosis  ;  some  of  its  branches 
ascending  in  the  substance  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  mosculate  freely  with  the  superior 
acromial  branches  of  the  infiti-scapular  artery, 
whilst  others  pass  backwards  and  unite  in  the 
infra-spinal  fossa,  with  branches  of  the  sub- 
scapular and  the  posterior  scapular  arteries. 
The  circumflex  nerve  is  distnbuted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  deltoid  muscle ;  but  two 
collateral  branches  are  detached  from  it,  which 
are  distributed  in  the  scapular  region;  the  first, 
a  branch  to  the  teres  minor  muscle;  the 
second,  a  cutaneous  filament,  which  escapes 
fi'om  beneath  the  posterior  edge  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument. 

The  posterior  scapular  artery,  although 
placed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  scapular 
region,  may,  nevertheless,  be  here  described, 
as  it  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the  parts  con- 
tained within  it.  Under  the  name  of  **/ra*M- 
versalis  colli,"  this  artery  arises  in  the  neck 
from  the  thyroid  axis,  near  to,  and  sometimes 
by  a  common  trunk  with,  the  trans versalis 
humeri  ;   it  sometimes  comes  from  the  sub- 
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claYian,  external  to  the  scaleni  muscles* — an 
iiT^ularit;^  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
When  denved  from  its  more  usual  source,  this 
branch  runs  transversely  across  the  scalenus 
aoticus  muscle  and  the  phrenic  nerye» 
covered  by  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo- 
cleido-roastoid  muscle :  it  then  traverses  the 
apex  of  the  supra-clavicular  triangle,  lying 
above  the  level  of  the  curve  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  and  placed  before  or  between  the  for- 
mative roots  of  the  brachial  plexus  ;  passing 
still  further  outwards  it  gets  under  the  trapesius 
muitole,  and  here  dves  off  its  ascending  cer- 
vical branch ;  at  Uie  posterior  superior  an^ 
of  the  scapula,  the  artery  bends  backwards, 
under  cover  of  the  levator  anguli  scapulae; 
here  it  changes  its  direction,  and  inclining 
downwards,  runs  along  the  vertebral  edge  of 
the  scapula.  Its  course  mav,  therefore,  be 
divided  into  two  stages  ;  the  Jirst  extends 
from  the  origin  of  the  artery  to  the  superior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and  so  &r  its  direction 
is  nearly  horizontal,  and  it  is  properly  desig- 
nated the  *'arteria  transversalis  colli.**  In 
its  second  tlage,  the  artery  runs  vertically, 
parallel  to,  and  about  an  inch  distant  from, 
the  vertebral  margin  of  the  bone.  This  portion 
of  the  artery,  which  alone  should  be  termed 
"  posterior  scapular,**  is  covered  by  the  great- 
er and  the  lesser  rhomboid  muscles,  and  by 
the  trapezius.  To  these,  and  to  the  other 
muscles  attached  to  the  scapula,  it  furnishes 
numerous  branches,  and  at  the  inferior  an^le 
of  that  bone,  it  anastomoses  very  freely  with 
the  posterior  branch  of  the  sub-scapular 
artery. 

The  structures  which  occupy  the  tft/ro- 
sphuUJbsta  may  here  be  briefly  recapitulated : 
first  the  integument  and  the  sub- cutaneous 
layer  of  areolar  tissue ;  secondly,  the  fleshjr 
edges  of  the  deltoid  and  the  latissimus  dorsi 
muscles,  and  the  triangular  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  trapezius,  covered  by  their  respective 
portions  of  fascia:  in  the  interval  between 
these  muscles,  and  partly  covered  by  them, 
lie,  thirdfy,  the  infra-spinatus,  the  teres  major, 
and  the  teres  minor,  muscles  ;  these  are  con- 
tained in  distinct  sheaths,  formed  by  their 
investing  fascia,  and  the  aponeurotic  septa 
detached  from  its  deep  surface  ;  fourlhfy,  the 
anastomoses  of  branches  from  all  the  scapular 
arteries;  jSfth/y,  the  bone  (fossa  infra-spinata). 

Around  the  margins  of  the  scapula  there 
exists,  as  has  thus  been  shown,  a  chain  of 
large  blood-vessels,  which,  by  numerous 
branches,  anastomose  freely  at  the  angles, 
and  on  the  different  aspects  of  the  bone, 
forming  a  vascular  circle  of  great  interest  to 
the  surgeon  ;  for  by  means  of  it  the  upper 
extremity  is  mainly  suppUed  with  blood,  when 
the  current  through  the  subclavian  is  inter- 
rupted, at  the  distal  side  of  the  branches 
which  spring  from  its  first  stage.  At  the 
acromial  end  of  the  scapula  two  series  of 
anastomoses  may  be  observed ;  the^rx^,  su- 
perficial to  the  acromion  process,  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  superior  acromial  branches 
of  the  supra-scapular  artery  with  the  ascending 
(inferior  acromial)  branches  of  the  circum- 


flex, and  with  the  acromial  thoracic  divisions 
of  the  axillary  artery. 

Secondly;  an  anastomosis  occurs  beneath 
the  acromion  process  and  behind  the  glenoid 
cavity,  bet  ween  the  supra-  and  the  sub-scapular 
arteries. 

Thirdly;  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  scapula, 
the  supra-  and  the  posterior  scapular  arteries 
anastomose,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  supra- 
spinous fossa. 

Lastly;  at  the  inferior  angle,  a  free  commu- 
nication exists  under  cover  of  the  infra-spina^ 
tus  muscle,  between  the  supra-,  the  posterior, 
and  the  sub-scapular  branches,  aided  by  the 
posterior  circumflex. 

Through  all  these  channels  the  sub-clavian 
and  the  axillary  trunks  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
full  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  capability 
of  this  anastomosis  to  maintain  the  circuli^ 
tion  in  the  upper  extremity  after  a  ligature 
has  been  placed  on  the  subclavian  artery  in 
the  second  or  third  stage. 

The  veins  of  the  scapular  region  merit  no 
particular  description  ;  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  communicate  freely  with  each  other. 
They  accurately  follow  the  course  of  the 
arteries.  Those  which  lie  above  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  form  one  or  two  trunks  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  accompany  the  supra^ 
scapular  artery,  and  unite  with  tne  subclavian 
vein,  external  to  the  scalenus  muscle;  those  of 
the  infra-spinal  fossa  constitute  a  very  large 
trunk,  the  sub^scapular  vein^  which  enters  the 
axilla  and  joins  the  axillary  vein,  as  it  lies  on 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla;  the  sub-scapu- 
lar vein  here  forms  an  important  anterior 
relation  to  its  accompanying  artery. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  scapular  region  are 
arranged  in  two  sets  ;  the  superficial  which 
pass  to  the  ganelia  of  the  axilla,  and  a  deep 
set  which  closely  correspond  to  the  course  of 
the  bloodvessels,  and  terminate,  as  do  the 
venous  trunks,  in  the  supra-clavicular  and  in 
the  axillary  regions. 

The  scapular  region  participates  in  the 
remarkable  mobility  of  the  bone  which  sup- 
lM>rts  it,  but  as  its  motions  cannot  be  regarded 
independently  of  those  of  the  shoulder  joint, 
we  refer  to  the  article  on  that  subject  for  their 
elucidation. 

The  uses  of  the  scapula  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  —  In  the  Jirti  place  it  con- 
nects the  upper  extremity  to  the  trunk,  and 
participates  in,  and  is  subservient  to,  many  of 
the  movements  enjoyed  by  the  upper  extremity. 
Secondly,  it  furnishes,  by  its  flat  surface,  a 
lateral  protection  to  that  portion  of  the  thorax 
against  which  it  is  applied.  Thirdly,  it  is 
concerned  in  the  mechanism  of  respiration, 
furnishing  processes  and  surfaces  for  the 
attachment  of  numerous  muscles,  which  are 
capable  of  altering  the  capacity  of  the  thorax. 
This  latter  function  of  the  scapula  is  well 
illustrated  by  cases  where  the  upper  extre- 
mities are  totally  wanting,  in  which  the  mus- 
cles, passing  from  the  scapula  to  the  thorax 
are  well-developed,  and  act  with  vigour  in 
effecting  the  full  expansion  of  the  thorax. 
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This  fact  is  mentioned  on  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
authority,  from  whom  we  also  quote  the  fol- 
lowing short  passage : — "We  would  do  weU  to 
remember  this  double  office  of  the  scapula 
and  its  muscles,  that  whilst  it  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  extre- 
mity, and  never  wanting  in  any  animal  that 
has  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  an 
arm,  it  is  the  centre  and  ** point  d*appm  **  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  acts,  in  that 
capacity  when  there  are  no  extremities 
at  all. 

Percussion  and  auscultation  are  constantly 
practised  over  the  scapular  region,  the  super- 
ficial position  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
causing  it  to  furnish  satisfactory  results  when 
percussed,  whilst  the  nature  of  the  respiratory 
sound,  in  the  subjacent  portions  of  tne  lung, 
may  be  easily  learned  by  applying  the  stetho- 
scope to  the  supra-  or  infira-spinal  fossa. 

The  scapular  region  is  sometimes  the  seat 
of  furunctdar  inflammation,  and  of  anthrax, 
which  selects  in  general  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  body,  where  the  sub-cutaneous  areolar 
tissue  is  most  dense,  often  shows  a  special 
preference  for  the  scapular  region.  Here 
likewise  practical  surgeons  are  well  aware 
that  chronic  abscesses  ("absces  froid  **)  not  un- 
frequently  occur. 

Collections  of  matter  in  this  situation  are 
generally  unconnected  with  any  other  local 
disease,  but  at  the  same  time  indicate  consti- 
tutional derangement,  more  or  less  profound. 
Chronic  abscess  in  this  locality  is  not  always 
superficially  seated  ;  it  may  have  for  its  site 
the  loose  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  scapula, 
which  connects  the  sub-scapularis  to  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus  muscle.  Here  it  may  attain  a 
great  magnitude,  and  displace  the  scapula 
outwards  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
trunk. 

Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  are 
met  with  as  the  result  of'^direct  violence  only, 
and  occur  less  frequently  than  the  slightness 
of  the  bone  would  lead  one  a  priori  to  expect. 
The  numerous  muscles  covering  the  bone, 
which  form  for  it  an  elastic  cushion,  and  its 
strong  projecting  spine,  are  sources  of  protec- 
tion to  which  the  scapula  is  indebted  for  its 
comparative  immunity  from  this  form  of 
injury. 

Ablation  of  large  portions  of  the  scapula,  or 
even  the  complete  removal  of  that  bone  with 
part  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  scapulo-humeral 
articulation,  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  cases 
of  extensive  injury  of  the  shoulder,  as  from 
gunshot  wounds.    (Larrey.) 

In  the  Hopital  des  Invalides  at  Paris  may 
be  still  seen  living  examples  of  the  success 
which  sometimes  attends  even  such  severe 
mutilations;  whilst  the  records  of  British  sur- 
gery also  fiimish  successful  instances  of  the 
complete  removal  of  the  scapula,  scapular 
end  of  the  clavicle,  and  upper  extremity,  for 
tumours  of  great  magnitude  occupying  the 
region  of  the  shoulder,  of  which  the  cases  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  and  the  late  Mr.  Liston  are 
amongst  the  most  remarkable. 

(B.  Geo.  MDowel.) 


SCROTUM.  Latin,  per  metath.  a  tcor- 
turn,  i.  e.  pelliM  ;  K6pvK0Qy  3<rx«oc,  *x<*Cf  Or. ; 
der  Hodensack,  Germ.  Neither  the  English 
nor  French  language  appears  to  have  retained 
any  word  exclusively  significant  of  this  part 
of  the  body.  In  the  former  tongue,  the 
Saxon  word  "  cod,"  a  husk,  or  shell,  or  bag, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  it  in 
common  with  other  tegumentary  ti&sues ; 
e.  g,  "  peascods."  Subsequently,  however, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  was  extended,  and 
from  the  containing  tissues  came  to  imply  the 
contents.  It  is  now  obsolete,  and  the  only 
term  popularly  retained  in  both  languages  is 
*•  the  purse,**  **  ies  bourses,**  either  in  allusion 
to  the  scrotum  resembling  a  purse,  or  from  its 
tegumentary  nature  (fivp<Ta^  pellis). 

The  scrotum  is  the  pouch  or  fold  of  integu- 
ment in  which  the  testicles  are  placed,  where 
they  occupj^  an  external  position.  It  is  com- 
posed of  skin  and  areolar  tissue,  and  is  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves.  It 
contains  the  testicles,  their  cremaster  muscle, 
and  serous  membrane,  together  with  their  ar- 
teries, veins,  nerves,  and  efferent  duct,  and  a 
considerable  length  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
which  continues  these  into  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  continuous 
above  and  in  the  middle  line  with  that  which 
covers  the  inferior  or  urethral  surface  of  the 
penis,  and  on  each  side  with  that  t>f  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  the  inguinal  region, 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  thi^h ;  behind, 
it  is  continuous  with  the  perineum.  Its 
colour  is  darker  than  the  neighbouring  in- 
tegument, and  in  the  adult  its  surface  is 
sparingly  occupied  with  hair ;  in  health  it  is 
rendered  irregular  by  the  presence  of  nu- 
merous rugae  or  furrows,  the  larger  of  which 
take  a  transverse  direction.  The  median 
line  offers  a  prominence  which  extends  back- 
wards to  the  anus,  and  whidi,  from  its  like- 
ness to  a  suture,  modem  anatomists  have 
named  the  raphe*  (pa^^,  sutura). 

The  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum  is  conti- 
nuous with,  or,  in  anatomical  language,  de- 
rived from,  that  of  the  perineal  and  inguinal 
regions.  The  more  superficial  or  subcuta- 
neous fascia,  together  with  that  deeper  layer 
which  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  and 
to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  convei^ges  towards 
the  scrotum ;  the  two  layers  uniting  to  en- 
sheath  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle  of  each 
side  in  a  cylindrical  prolongation,  the  apposi- 
tion of  the  two  ba^  in  the  middle  line  form- 
ing a  common  partition,  the  septum  scroti. 

The  texture  of  this  covering  of  areolar 
tissue  is  peculiar,  or  even  sui  generis,  and 
perhaps  led  to  its  receiving  the  appellation  of 
the  dartos  (daprog,  tunica}.  It  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  highly  elastic,  and  is  usually  of  a 
reddish  or  pink  colour  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  phenomenon  may  be  of  post-mortem 
occurrence :  and  it  has  the  additional  pecu- 
liarity of  being  destitute  of  the  &t  which  is 

•  Its  proper  Greek  name  is  ;/^.  The  etvmology 
of  the  word  is  unknown,  bat  it  is  used  by  Aris- 
tophanes and  Galen. 
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found  in  connection  with  this  tissue  in  most 
parts  of  the  body.  Later  researches  have 
shown  a  still  further  difference,  viz.  the  pos- 
session of  another  structure  —  the  unstriped 
or  organic  muscular  fibre  —  which  is  either 
not  present  in  the  subcutaneous  textures  of 
other  regions,  or  is  in  for  more  sparing  quan- 
tity. The  contractility  which  is  the  Amction 
of  these  fibres  is  quite  independent  of  the  will, 
and  is  not  only  readily  developed  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  direct  stimulus,  but  is  also  pro- 
ducible by  cold,  and  is  associated  with  ^nerat 
tonicity  of  the  system.  And  in  opposite  con- 
ditions of  warmth  or  debility,  a  relaxation  of 
these  fibres  effiices  the  rugs  which  their  con- 
traction had  previously  produced. 

The  vesteU  of  the  scrotum  are  numerous, 
but  of  little  surgical  importance ;  they  are 
derived  fi'om  those  of  the  thigh  and  perineum. 
The  superior  and  inferior  external  pudic,  from 
the  femoral  artery,  terminate  by  sending  many 
small  twigs  to  the  integuments  of  the  penis 
and  scrotum  ;  while,  posteriorly,  the  internal 
pudic  of  each  side  sends  forwards  a  superficial 
perineal  branch,  which  likewise  ends  m  these 
tissues,  by  ramifying  and  anastomosing  with 
the  preceding.  The  accompanying  veins  have 
in  all  respects  a  corresponding  distribution. 

The  nervet  are  chiefly  the  anterior  termi- 
nations of  those  seen  m  the  perineal  space. 
Thus  on  each  side  is  the  inferior  pudendal, 
which  leaves  the  sacral  plexus  with  the  small 
sciatic  nerve;  while,  nearer  the  median  line, 
are  the  two  superficial  perineal  nerves  (ex- 
ternal and  internal  perineal).  The  branches 
of  these  are  very  numerous,  and  are  traceable 
to  the  front  of  the  scrotum.  The  ilio-in- 
guinal,  a  small  branch  from  the  higher  part  of 
the  lumbar  plexus,  and  which  perforates  the 
abdominal  muscles,  together  with  a  part  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve  from  the  same  source, 
terminate  near  the  front  of  the  scrotum,  but 
extend  very  little  on  it. 

For  the  anatomy  of  the  contents  of  the 
scrotum,  as  well  as  its  morbid  appearances,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  •*  Testicle,** 
in  which  they  will  be  included. 

{William  BrnUon.) 

SECRETION.— This  term  is  usually  em- 
ployed  to  designate  the  process  of  separation 
of  those  matters  from  the  nutritious  fluids  of 
the  body,  which. are  destined,  not  to  be 
directly  applied  to  the  nutrition  and  reno- 
vation of  Its  organised  fabric,  but  (1)  to  be 
either  at  once  removed  as  ii\jurious  to  its 
welfare,  or  (2)  to  be  employed  for  some  ul- 
terior purpose  in  the  chemical  or  physical  pro- 
cesses of  the  economy  itself,  or  to  exert  some 
kind  of  action  upon  other  beings.  The  term 
is  ofien  used,  also,  to  designate  the  products 
thus  separated. 

The  nature  of  this  process  of  separation  is 
essentially  the  same  in  all  cases,  whatever 
may  be  the  destination  of  its  products ;  and 
we  shall  consider  it,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  without  any  further  reference  to  them, 
than  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  boundaries  of 
the  three  groups  under  which  we  have  ar- 


ranged them.  It  is  probable  that  in  almost 
every  act  of  secretion  a  double  purpose  is 
served,  the  blood  being  freed  from  some  in- 
gredient whose  accumulation  would  be  super- 
fluous, if  not  ii\]urious ;  and  the  fluid  sepa- 
rated having  some  secondary  purpose  to 
answer.  Thus,  whilst  biliary  matter  becomes 
a  positive  poison  if  it  be  retamed  in  the  blood, 
it  serves  an  important  purpose,  when  poured 
into  the  duodenum,  in  completing  the  diges- 
tive process,  and  in  preparing  the  nutrient 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  for  absorption. 
So,  again,  the  cutaneous  exhalation  not  only 
removes  the  superfluous  water  of  the  blood, 
but  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  body;  whilst  the  sebaceous 
matter,  poured  forth  by  the  glandulae  of  the 
skin,  serves  to  lubricate  its  surface,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  relieves  the  blood  of  matter 
which,  not  being  nutritive,  is  extraneous. 
Even  the  urine,  vmich  seems  to  be  eliminated 
merely  for  the  removal  of  noxious  matters 
from  the  blood,  is  sometimes  made  to  serve 
an  additional  purpose,  its  acridity,  or  its  pe- 
culiarly offensive  odour  (increased  under  the 
influence  of  terror),  freauently  rendering  it  an 
effectual  means  of  detence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  substances  which  are  separated 
from  the  blood  for  the  purpose  of  discnarging 
some  important  office  in  the  economy,  usually, 
if  not  always,  contain  some  substances  whose 
retention  in  the  blood  would  be  injurious, 
and  which  are  therefore  advantageously  got 
rid  of  through  thb  channel.  Thus  the  sa- 
livary, the  gastric,  and  the  pancreatic  fluids  all 
contain  an  animal  principle  nearly  allied  to 
albumen  ;  but  this  principle  seems  to  be  in  a 
state  of  change,  or  of  incipient  decomposition ; 
and  it  would  seem  not  improbable,  that  whilst 
this  very  condition  renders  the  albuminous 
matter  useful  in  promoting  the  solution  of  the 
aliment,  it  renders  it  unfit  to  be  retained 
within  the  circulating  current. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  divide  the 
secreted  products  strictly,  as  some  have  at- 
tempted to  do,  into  the  excretnerUitious  and 
the  recrementitiouM ;  that  is,  into  those  which 
are  purely  excretory  in  their  character,  and 
those  which  are  subservient  to  further  uses  in 
the  economy  ;  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  par- 
taking more  or  less  of  both  characters.  Still 
we  may  group  the  secreting  processes  for 
practical  purposes,  according  to  the  predo*  ' 
mimmce  of  one  or  other  of  the  objects  enu- 
merated above ;  those  being  arranged  under 
the  first  division,  in  which  the  depuration  of 
the  blood  is  manifestly  the  chief  end,  any 
other  being  rendered  subservient  to  this,  as  is 
the  case  pre-eminently  with  regard  to  the 
urine ;  those  being  classed  under  the  second, 
in  which  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  separated 
fluid  would  seem  to  be  the  principal  occasion 
of  its  production ;  and  this  second  group 
being  subdivided,  according  as  thb  ulterior 
purpose  is  connected  with  the  operations  of 
the  economy  itself,  as  is  that  of  the  tears,  the 
saliva,  the  gastric  fluids,  &c,  or  is  destined  to 
act  upon  some  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
milk,  the  odorous  secretions,  &c. 
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Another  classification  has  been  proposed, 
of  which  the  foundation  is  the  degree  of  re- 
semblance of  the  secreted  products  to  the 
normal  constituents  of  the  blood ;  those  being 
associated  into  one  group,  whose  charac- 
teristic ingredients  are  altogether  unlike  those 
of  the  mood;  and  a  second  group  being 
formed  of  those,  whose  elements  seem  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  the  blood.  This  classification 
is  practically  almost  the  same  with  the  pre- 
ceding ;  for,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  secreted  products  are  very 
unlike  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  are  those 
in  which  they  are  most  directly  and  speedily 
removed  from  the  bod^ ;  whilst  those  in  which 
they  serve  some  ultenor  purpose,  are  for  the 
most  part  also  those,  whose  elements  differ 
least  from  the  components  of  the  blood. 

The  first  group  of  these  processes  cor- 
responds with  that  which  has  been  elsewhere 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Excretion  ; 
and  the  resultant  products  have  been  termed 
excrementUhtu  secretiont,  or  more  briefly  ex- 
cretions, in  contradistinction  to  the  recrement 
tiHout  secretiom,  which  are  the  products 
destined  for  ulterior  uses. 

There  is  another  group  of  processes,  which 
corresponds  so  completely  with  the  secreting 
operations  in  its  general  nature,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  placing  it  under  one  category  with 
them;  the  more  especially,  as  the  instruments 
by  which  it  is  effected  correspond  with  the 
organs  of  secretion  in  the  most  essential  fea^ 
tures  of  their  structure.  We  refer  to  that 
elaborating  agency,  which  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  exerted  upon  certain  materials 
of  the  blood  by  the  spleen,  thymus,  and  thy- 
roid glands,  and  suprarenal  capsules  (which 
are  sometimes  collectively  termed  vascular 
glands),  and  also  by  the  glands  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system.  The  "vascular  glands,**  as 
will  presently  appear,  exactly  correspond  with 
ordinary  glands  in  all  that  part  of  their  struc- 
ture by  which  they  withdraw  or  eliminate 
certain  matters  from  the  blood  ;  and  they 
differ  only  in  beinff  unprovided  with  excretorp^ 
ducts  for  the  discharge  of  the  product  of  theu* 
operation.  These  products,  instead  of  being 
carried  out  of  the  body,  are  destined  to  be 
restored  to  the  circulating  current,  apparently 
in  a  state  of  more  complete  adaptiveness  to 
the  wants  of  the  nutritive  function ;  in  other 
words,  these  vascular  fflands  are  concerned  in 
the  assimilation  of  the  materials  that  are 
destined  to  be  converted  into  organised  tissues, 
instead  of  being  the  instruments  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  matters  which  result  from  the 
disintegration  or  decay  of  those  tissues.  And 
in  resard  to  the  entire  absorbent  system,  with 
its  gUindulae,  reasons  will  be  presently  ad- 
vanced for  regarding  it  all  as  one  great  secre- 
tory apparatus,  whose  relations  are  essentially 
antagonistic  to  those  of  the  excreting  appa- 
ratus ;  the  materials  of  its  operation  beine  de- 
rived firom  the  external  world,  and  its  products 
being  poured  into  the  blood  ;  and  its  purpose 
being  to  supply  fresh  pabulum  to  the  circu- 
lating fluid,  whose  effete  matters  are  being 
drawn  off  by  the  eliminating  agency  of  other 


glands,  whose  products  are  carried  back  to  the 
external  world. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  func- 
tions of  nutrition  and  secretion  can  scarce^ 
be  drawn  with  definiteness ;  so  close  is  the 
affinity  between  the  two  sets  of  operations, 
both  in  their  nature  and  in  their  purpose. 
For,  as  will  presently  appear,  every  act  or  true 
secretion  is  really  a  part  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess, the  selection  of  the  materials  on  wnich 
the  secreting  organ  acts  being  effected  by  the 
development  of  certain  ijroups  of  cells, 
which,  during  their  short  period  of  existence, 
form  a  part  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
body ;  so  that,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Goodsir,  the  functions  of  nutrition 
and  secretion  are  essentially  the  same  in  their 
nature.  In  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  two 
functions,  moreover,  there  is  not  that  differ^ 
ence  which  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  for 
although  the  tiuus  of  the  nutritive  fiinctiona 
is  directed  towards  the  increase  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  solid  fabric,  and  that  of  the 
secreting  operations  to  the  removal  of  certain 
fluids  from  the  circulating  current,  the  reten- 
tion of  which  would  be  injurious,  yet  here 
again  there  is  much  common  ground.  For, 
as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Treviranus,  "  each 
single  part  of  the  body,  in  respect  of  its  nu- 
trition, stands  to  the  whole  body  in  the  rela- 
tion of  an  excreted  substance;**  in  other 
words,  every  part  of  the  body,  by  taking  from 
the  blood  the  peculiar  substances  which  it 
needs  for  its  own  nutrition,  does  thereby  act 
as  an  excretory  organ,  inasmuch  as  it  removes 
from  the  blood  that  which,  if  retained  in  it, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  nutrition  of  the  rest 
of  the  body.  Thus  the  phosphates  which  are 
deposited  in  our  bones  are  as  effectually  ex- 
creted from  the  blood,  and  prevented  from 
acting  injuriously  on  the  other  tissues,  as  are 
those  which  are  discharged  in  the  urine. 

The  application  of  this  idea  has  been  thus 
felicitously  extended  by  Mr.  Paget*: — *'  The 
influence  of  this  principle  may  be  considered 
in  a  large  class  of  outward  growing  tissues. 
The  hair,  in  its  constant  growth,  serves,  over 
and  above  its  local  purposes,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  body  ;  in  that,  as  it  grows,  it  re- 
moves from  the  blood  the  bisulphide  of  pro- 
teine,  and  other  constituents  of  its  substance, 
which  are  thus  excreted  from  the  body.  Now 
this  excretive  office  appears,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  be  the  only  one  by  which  the  hair 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  individual ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  foetus.  Thus,  in  the  foetus  of 
the  seal,  and  1  believe  of  most  other  mammals, 
removed  as  they  are  from  all  those  conditions 
against  which  hair  protects,  a  perfect  coat  of 
hair  is  formed  within  the  uterus,  and  very 
shortly  after  birth  is  shed,  and  replaced  by 
another  coat  of  wholly  different  colour,  the 
growth  of  which  had  begun  within  the  uterus. 
Surely,  in  these  cases,  it  is  only  as  an  ex- 
cretion, or  chiefly  as  such,  that  this  first 
growth  of  hair  serves  to  the  advantage  of  the 

•  Lectures  on  Nutrition,  Hypertrophy,  and  Atro- 
phy.   London  Medical  Gazett^  1847. 
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individual.  The  lanugo  of  the  human  foetus 
is  an  homologous  production,  and  must,  I 
think,  similarly  serve  in  its  economy,  by  re- 
moving from  the  blood,  as  so  much  excreted 
matter,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
•*  Now  if  this  be  reasonable,  we  may  carry 
this  principle  to  the  apprehension  of  the  true 
import  of  the  hair,  winch  exists  in  a  kind  of 
rudlmental  state  on  the  general  surface  of  our 
bodies,  and  to  that  of  many  other  permanently 
mdimental  organs,  such  as  the  mammary 
glands  of  the  male  and  others.  For  these 
mdimental  organs  certainly  do  not  serve,  in  a 
lower  degree,  the  same  purposes  as  are  served 
by  the  homologous  parts  which  are  completely 
developed  in  other  species,  or  in  the  other 
sex.  To  say  they  are  useless,  is  contrary  to 
all  we  know  of  the  absolute  perfection  and 
all-pervading  purpose  of  creation ;  to  say  they 
exbt  merely  for  the  sake  of  conformity  with 
a  general  type  of  structure  is  surely  unphilo- 
sophical ;  for  the  law  of  unity  of  organic  types 
is,  in  larger  instances,  not  observed,  except 
when  its  observance  contributes  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  individuaL  No  ;  all  these  mdi- 
mental organs  must,  as  they  ^ow,  be  excre- 
tions serving  a  definite  purpose  in  the  economy 
by  removing  their  appropriate  materials  from 
the  blood,  and  leaving  it  fitter  for  the  nutrition 
of  other  parts,  or  adjusting  the  balance  which 
might  else  be  disturbed  by  the  formation  of 
some  other  part.  Thus  they  minister  to  the 
self-interest  of  the  individual  5  while,  as  if  for 
the  sake  of  wonder,  beauty,  and  perfect  order, 
they  are  conformed  with  the  great  law  of 
unity  of  organic  types,  and  concur  with  the 
universal  plan  observed  in  the  construction  of 
organic  beings." 

\Ve  cannot  have  a  better  example  of  the 
close  affinity  between  the  functions  of  nutri- 
tion and  secretion,  in  regard  alike  to  their 
essential  nature  and  to  Uieir  purpose,  than 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  structure, 
growth,  and  offices  of  the  adipose  tissue. 
Fat,  wherever  it  exists,  whether  in  large 
isolated  masses,  or  dbpersed  through  areolar 
tissue,  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  minute 
cells,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  draw 
into  themselves  the  superfluous  oleaginous 
matter  of  the  blood,  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  their  own  development.  Since  they  form 
constituent  parts  of  the  organism,  and  may 
possess  as  gr^t  a  duration  as  that  of  any 
other  of  the  elements  of  the  soft  tissues  of 
the  body,  the  growth  of  fat  cells  is  commonly 
regarded  as  an  act  of  nutrition.  But  it  may 
also  be  considered  as  an  act  of  secretion  ;  for 
it  is  the  means  of  separating  from  the  blood  a 
product  which  is  not  destined  to  undergo  any 
further  organisation,  and  whose  accumulation 
in  the  circulating  fluid,  beyond  a  very  small 
and  limited  amount,  would  be  positively 
noxious.  This  very  same  act  of  ehmination 
of  fatty  matter,  when  performed  by  the  cells 
of  the  liver,  or  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the 
skin,  or  (abnormally)  by  those  of  the  kidney 
or  of  the  intestinal  glandulse,  is  recognised  as 
forming  part  of  the  function  of  excretion,  the 
difference  being  simply  in  the  position  and  re- 


lations of  the  secreting  cells.  For  whilst 
those  of  the  glands  are  placed  upon  or  near 
the  free  surfaces  of  follicles  or  ducts,  and  are 
destined  from  the  first  to  a  speedy  exuviation, 
those  of  fet  are  woven  up  with  areolar  fibres 
and  membranes,  and  form  solid  masses  of 
tissue.  A  distinction  might  be  drawn,  on  the 
ground  that  the  contents  of  the  fat  cells  are 
destined  to  be  again  taken  into  the  circula- 
tion ;  whilst  those  of  glandular  cells,  having 
been  once  eliminated  from  the  blood,  are 
never  to  return  to  it.  But  this  would  not  hold 
good ;  for  the  fitt  cells  appear  to  have  an  in- 
definite duration,  the  reception  of  their  con- 
tents into  the  circulating  current  seeming 
entirely  to  depend  upon  the  demand  for  these 
in  the  blood* ;  and  there  is  now  sufficient 
evidence  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  bile 
that  has  been  secreted  and  poured  into  the 
intestinal  canal  is  destined  for  re-absorption. 
And  if  we  admit  that  the  spleen,  thymus 
and  thyroid  bodies,  and  supra^renal  capsules, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  glandular 
character,  although  the  products  of  their 
elaboration  are  destined  to  be  received  back 
a^n  into  the  current  of  the  circulation,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  the  exclusion  of 
a  mass  of  adipose  tissue  from  the  same 
category. 

Cy  t/ie  organs  of  secretion.  —  In  order  that 
we  may  duly  understand  the  real  nature  of 
the  secreting  process,  as  elucidated  by  recent 
discoveries,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  ex- 
amine into  the  nature  of  the  instruments  by 
which  it  is  effected.  There  can  scarcely  be 
a  more  beautiful  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
that  physiolo^  is  as  capable  as  any  other 
science  of  bemg  reduced  to  general  prin- 
ciples, and  that  these  principles  must,  if 
valid,  be  of  universal  operation,  than  the  fact 
that  the  process  of  secretion — common  as  it 
is  in  all  its  essential  features  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms— is  every  where  per- 
formed by  the  same  agency,  namely,  the  de- 
velopment of  simple  cells,  each  possessing  its 
own  independent  vitality  ;  these  bodies  form- 
ing the  really  operative  part  of  every  secreting 

•  May  not  this  T€-entrance  be  governed  simply 
by  phygical  laws  ?  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  fat  is  to  serve  as  a  store  of 
combustible  matter,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  heat 
of  the  body,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  materials 
in  the  blood.  A  certain  proportion  of  fatty  matter 
(trom  4  to  6  parts  in  1000)  seems  normally  to  exist 
in  the  blood ;  and  this  is  usually  renewed  from  the 
food  as  rapidly  as  it  is  eliminated  by  the  respiratory 
process,  or  by  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  tissue. 
But  if  the  supply  be  withheld,  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  oleaginous  matter  in  the  circulating 
current  must  rapidly  take  place ;  and  it  is  then  that 
we  find  the  contents  of  the  fat-cells  reabsorbed  into 
the  blood.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mattencci  that 
oleaginous  matter  will  pass  through  a  membranous 
septum  towards  a  slightly  alkaline  fluid,  such  as  the 
blood ;  and  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand, 
therefore,  how  the  fat-cells  should  give  up  a  portion 
of  their  contents  when  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is 
no  loncer  neutralised  by  the  fatty  matter  which  it 
normally  contains,  and  how  just  that  amount  should 
pass  back  a^ain,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
due  proportion  of  fatty  matter  in  the  blood,  and  no 
more. 
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organ,  however  complex  its  structure  may  be. 
The  progress  of  comparative  anatomy  lias 
shown  that  neither  the  form  nor  the  m. 
ternal  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  gland 
could  have  any  essential  connection  with  the 
nature  of  its  product  (see  Gland)  ;  smce 
even  those  glands  (the  liver  and  the  kidney, 
for  example)  in  which  there  is  the  pretest 
complexity  of  structure,  make  their  first 
appearance  at  the  lower  end  of  the  animal 
series,  as  in  the  early  embryo  of  the  very 
highest,  in  the  simplest  possible  form.  StiU 
scSnething  was  wanting  to  prove  that  the 
structural  elements  immediately  concerned 
are  in  all  instances  the  same;  and  there 
seemed  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
secreting  membrane  of  the  animal  and  the 
secreting  ceU  of  the  plant.  The  doctrine 
was  first  propounded  by  Purkmje  ♦  and 
Schwann t,  adopted  and  extended  by  Henle  J, 
and  fiilly  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
GoodsirJ  and  Bowman  ||,  that  the  true  pro- 
cess of  secretion —  under  whatever  form  it 
may  present  itself— is  always  performed  by 


have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  material  of 
the  cell-wall.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
example  in  the  cases  just  cited  ;  for  whilst 
the  red  and  green  coloured  products  of  the 
Algae  are  probablv  nearly  related  to  each 
other  and  to  the  chlorophyll  of  higher  plants, 
being  simple  ternary  compounds  of  water  and 
carbon,  the  cell-contents  of  the  yeast-plant 
are  closely  allied  to  the  protein  compounds  ; 
and  yet  the  cell-walls  in  both  instances  are 
composed  of  the  same  material,  cellulose.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  inherent  powers  of 
the  cell  are  not  confined  to  the  application  of 
nutrient  materials  to  the  extension  of  its  own 
wdls,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  its 
cavity ;  but  that  they  are  exercised  also  in 
selecting  from  (and  it  may  be  in  combining  or 
modifying)  the  same  materials,  in  order  to  fill 
thb  cavity  with  a  certain  product,  which  may 
be  altogether  different  in  its  constitution  and 
its  properties  from  that  of  which  its  wall  is 
composed.  This  latter  process  is  as  essential 
to  our  idea  of  a  living  cell,  as  is  the  growth 
of  its  wall;  and  must  never  be  left  out  of 
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comprehension  of  this  doctrine  m  all  its  ge- 
nerality, it  is  necessary  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  history  of  cell-development,  as  mam- 
fested  in  the  simplest  forms  of  organic  ex- 
istence  ;  those  crjptogamic  plants,  namely, 
in  which  evenr  cell  is  a  distinct  and  mde- 
pendent  individual.  ,       ^  „  . 

The  earliest  condition  of  such  a  cell  is  a 
minute  molecule,  which  cannot  be  discerned 
except  under  a  considerable  magnifying 
power,  and  in  which  even  the  highest  ampli- 
fication  fails  to  exhibit  any  disUnction  of 
parts.  When  placed  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  its  development,—  namely, 
when  supplied  with  the  materials  of  its  nu- 
trition, and  stimulated  by  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  warmth,— this  germ  increases  in  size; 
and  a  distinction  becomes  apparent  between  its 
transparent  exterior  and  its  coloured  intenor. 
Thus  we  have  the  first  indication  between 
the  celUtvall  and  the  celUavUy,  As  the  en- 
largement proceeds,  the  distinction  becomes 
more  obvious;  the  cell-wall  is  seen  to  be  of 
extreme  tenuity  and  perfectly  transparent, 
and  to  be  homogeneous  in  its  texture,  whilst 
the  contents  of  the  cavity  are  distinguishable 
in  the  Algae  by  their  colour,  which  is  green  m 
the  Chlorococci,  and  bright  red  in  the  Hama^ 
tococd;  but  in  the  simple  fungi,  such  as  the 
Torula  cerevisii,  or  yeast  plant,  they  are 
colourless.    The  contents  of  the  ceU-cavity 
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supplied  to  it.  Thus  we  find  that  the  simple 
Algae  will  grow  wherever  they  can  obtain, 
from  the  air  and  moisture  around,  the  elements 
of  their  cell-walls  and  of  their  cell-contents ; 
which  elements  they  have  themselves  the 
power  of  combining  mto  those  peculiar  com- 
pounds, of  which  analysis  shows  that  they 
are  composed.  But  out  of  the  very  same 
materiab,  and  under  circumstances  to  all 
appearance  identical,  the  Chlorococcus  manu^ 
factures  a  green  product,  and  the  Hsemato- 
coccus  a  red  one.  On  the  other  hand  the 
yeast-plant,  like  the  fungi  in  general,  will 
only  grow  where  it  meets  with  an  azotised 
compound  already  formed ;  and  from  this  it 
elaborates  the  product  which  occupies  its 
cell-cavity,  its  cell-wall  being  apparently 
formed  by  the  same  process  as  that  of  the 
simplest  Algae.  It  could  no  more  vege- 
tate, as  they  do,  upon  cold  damp  surfaces, 
than  they  could  develop  themselves  in  a 
solution  of  fermentible  matter  secluded  firom 
the  light. 

A  similar  variety  of  function  is  seen  amongst 
the  cells,  whose  aggregation  makes  up  the 
structure  of  any  one  of  the  higher  plants,  and 
which  are  all  the  descendants  of  the  single 
cell  which  constituted  its  original  germ.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  green  cells  of  the  leaves  the 
representatives  of  the  simple  Chlorococci ; 
these,  under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  com- 
bining the  carbon  which  the^  derive  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  the  soil,  with  the  water 
transmitted  from  the  roots,  and  elaborating 
these  elements  into  a  variety  of  new  products, 
amongst  which  chlorophyll  and  cellulose  are 
still  prominent ;  but  also  operating  upon  the 
azote  which  they  draw  from  the  atmosphere 
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or  from  the  soil,  and  combining  this  with  the 
other  three  elements  into  quaternary  com- 
pounds, that  seem  destined  rather  for  the 
nutrition  of  animals  than  for  any  special  pur- 
pose in  the  economy  of  the  plant  itself.  The 
contents  of  the  cells  of  the  leaves  are  thus  of 
a  very  complex  nature;  their  life  not  be- 
ginning and  ending  with  themselves,  as  is  the 
case  with  that  of  the  independent  organisms, 
which  in  other  respects  they  resemble ;  but 
having  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
for  which,  in  fact,  it  is  their  function  to  pre- 
pare the  pabulum.  For  the  elaborated  sap  or 
nutritious  fluid,  which  is  the  product  of  their 
agency,  is  transmitted  through  the  entire 
fabric,  and  furnishes  each  portion  with  the 
materials  of  its  development  and  extension, 
which  in  every  instance  is  effected  by  an  act 
of  cell-growth.  All  parts  select  from  it  the 
same  substance  for  the  formation  of  the  cell- 
walls,  but  the  cell-contents  are  di£ferent  in 
every  organ  and  variety  of  tissue.  Thus  we 
find  one  set  of  cells  drawing  in  starch,  another 
fixed  oil,  another  resin,  another  volatile  oil, 
another  colouring  matter,  another  sclerogen, 
another  protein  compounds,  and  so  on  ;  and 
Ab  with  the  greatest  uniformity  and  regu- 
larity. We  may  frequently  see  that  even 
contiguous,  and  in  other  respects  similar, 
cells,  in  the  same  organ,  either  select  from 
the  common  pabulum  a  different  compound, 
or  exercise  upon  the  same  compound  a  dif« 
ferent  influence.  Thus  we  observe  in  the  parti- 
coloured petal  of  a  hearts-ease  or  tulip,  certain 
stripes  or  patches  of  different  hues,  which, 
when  examined  with  the  microscope,  are 
found  to  consist  of  cells  that  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  the  colour  of  their  contents.  A 
precisely  similar  phenomenon  is  presented  by 
the  epidermic  cells,  which  constitute  the 
tcaiet  of  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  products 
which  are  separated  from  the  circulating 
fluids  are  stored  up  within  the  component 
cells  of  the  f^ric,  instead  of  being  cast  forth 
fitrni  it ;  and  although  the  term  secretion  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  process,  yet  it  would 
be  just  as  correct  to  regard  it  as  part  of  the 
function  of  nutrition.  It  is,  in  fact,  exactiy 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  production  of 
fat  in  animals. 

The  absence  of  necessity  for  any  other 
form  of  excretion  in  plants,  than  that  which 
is  carried  on  through  the  respiratory  process, 
mav  be  accounted  for  without  much  difficult;yr. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  vegetable  fabric  is 
(firom  the  nature  of  its  chemical  constitution) 
but  little  prone  to  decomposition,  and  pos- 
sesses a  character  so  permanent,  that  it  may 
remain  almost  unchanged  for  an  indefinite 
time;  and  those  parts  which  are  of  softer 
texture  and  more  actively  emoloyed  in  the 
vital  processes,  and  which  are  therefore  more 
prone  to  decay,  are  periodically  thrown  off 
and  renewed.  In  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  softer  tissues  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  disintegration,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar 
composition ;  and  in  some  of  them  a  destruc- 
tive chemical  change  seems  to  be  the  very 


condition  of  their  functional  activity.  For 
the  maintenance  of  their  vital  energy,  there- 
fore, there  is  needed  not  merely  a  constant 
supplv  of  new  material,  but  a  continual  re- 
moval of  the  effete  particles.  On  this  last 
operation,  indeed,  the  continuance  of  the  vital 
activity  of  animals  is  more  closely  and  imme- 
diately dependent,  than  it  is  upon  the  supply 
of  aliment ;  for  whilst  the  latter  may  be  in- 
terrupted for  a  period  of  considerable  dura- 
tion without  producing  more  than  debility, 
the  former  cannot  be  checked  for  many  hours 
(in  the  warm-blooded  animals  at  least)  with- 
out a  fatal  result.  Indeed,  if  we  consider 
respiration  as  one  of  the  excreting  processes 
(wtiich  it  undoubtedly  is  in  a  broad  and 
philosophical  acceptation  of  the  latter  term), 
we  must  say  that  the  liberation  of  effete 
particles  may  not  be  suspended  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  without  death  ensuing. 

Turning  our  attention,  then,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  excretory  organs  of  animals, 
we  may  define  them  to  be  groups  of  cells, 
placed  on  the  free  surface  of  a  membrane, 
which  is  directly  continuous  with  that  of  the 
exterior  of  the  body,  whilst  its  attached  sur- 
face is  in  relation  to  the  blood-vessels,  &c.  of 
the  interior ;  so  that  these  cells,  having  grown 
and  developed  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  materials  supplied  by  the  blooJ,  are  either 
cast  off  entire  and  conveyed  away,  or  give  up 
their  contents  by  the  rupture  or  deliquescence 
of  their  walls ;  the  products  which  they  have 
selected  or  eliminated  being  thus,  in  either 
case,  entirely  got  rid  of  from  the  interior  of 
the  fabric.  The  disposition  of  the  membrane 
on  which  the  cells  lie»  whether  it  be  spread 
out  on  a  plane  surface,  depressed  into  short 
rounded  follicles,  or  extended  into  long  and 
convoluted  tubes,  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
consequence ;  nor  is  it  of  more  importance 
whether  the  follicles  be  isolated,  and  discharj^e 
their  contents  by  separate  outlets,  as  those  of 
the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  (Jig,  307.),  or 
whether  they  are  aggregated  in  clusters,  and 

Fig,  307.  {Fig.  209.  Vol.  II.) 


Glandular  foBicles  in  rentriadu*  tuccentvriatus  of 
Falcon  and  other  birds,    {After  Miiller,) 
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op«n  into  a  common  channel,  like  those  of 
the  liyer  of  the  lobster  or  cray-fish  {fig.  308.)  ; 

Fig.  308.  {mg,  214.  Vol*  11.)       ' 


LoMeoftheUverofAttacusfluviatUiM,    {MvUer,) 

nor,  again,  whether  the  tubes  are  few  and 
of  great  length,  lying  loose  in  the  cavity  of 
the  body,  and  passing  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  like  the  biliary  vessels  of  insects 

Fig.  309.  {Ftg.  431.  Vol.  II.) 


Alimentary  canal  of  Pontia  braatica. 

(fig'  309.) ;  or  whether  they  are  very  nii- 
'  raerous,  of  less  proportional  length,  and  aggre- 
gated in  a  compact  mass,  as  in  the  kidney  of 
the  higher  animals. 

In  all  instances,  then,  the  excretory  organ 
essentially  consists  of  a  limitary  membrane, 
which  forms  part  of  the  integument  of  the 
body,  or  of  one  of  its  involutions ;  and  of  cells 
covering  the  free  surface  of  that  membrane, 
and,  consequently,  in  direct  relation  with  the 
external  surface.  Thus  we  have  the  limitary 
membrane  of  the  true  skin,  and  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  which 
is  directly  continuous  with  it,  sunk  into 
follicular  depressions ;  and  the  free  surfaces 


of  these  are  lined  with  cells,  the  layers  of 
which  are  continuous  with  those  of  the 
epidermis  and  of  the  gastro-intesdnal  epithe- 
Imm  respectively.  (See  Mucous  Membrane.) 
We  trace  inwards  another  extension  of  the 
same  membrane  along  .  the  eenito-urinary 
passages,  up  to  the  kidneys,  wnere  it  forms 
the  walls  of  the  tubulin  uriniferi ;  and  there, 
too,  its  free  surface,  is  covered  with  an 
epithelial  layet  of  cells,  which  is  the  efficient 
instrument  of  the  selection  of  the  constituents 
of  the  lurinary  fluid,  and  which,  when  ex- 
uviated, is  conveyed  along  the  urinary  passages 
to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  So,  too,  the 
hepatic  cells,  by  which  the  biliary  matter  is 
eliminated  from  the  blood,  are  brought  into 
direct  continuity  with  those  of  the  external 
surface,  through  the  hepatic  ducts  and  gastro- 
intestiiml  mucous  membrane. 

The  case  is  not  different,  in  any  essential 
respect,  with  re^rd  to  the  organs  by  which 
the  recrementitious  secretions  are  formed. 
Thus  the  lachrymal,  salivary,  pancreatic,  and 
mammary  glands  are  in  like  manner  composed 
of  a  continuation  of  the  limitary  membrane  of 
the  true  skin,  or  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  alimentary  canal,  involuted  into 
tubes  and  follicles,  the  free  surfiatces  of  which 
are  covered  with  epithelial  cells.  These  cells, 
drawing  into  themselves  certain  constituents 
of  the  blood,  are  cast  off  when  they  have 
completed  their  full  development ;  and  their 
contents,  set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
cell-walls,  are  carried  off  by  the  ducts,  which 
collect  them  from  different  portions  of  the 
glandular  structure,  and  deposit  them  in  the 
situation  where  the  purposes  of  the  secreted 
product  are  to  be  answered. 

If  we  attentively  consider  the  character  of 
what  is  commonly  designated  as  the  absorbent 
system,  we  shall  see  that  this,  too,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  glandular  apparatus ;  possessing,  as 
it  does,  the  essential  characters  of  a  gland  in 
regard  to  its  structure,  and  being  analogous  to 
the  true  glands  in  its  mode  of  performing  its 
function,  and  the  difference  of  its  purpose  in 
the  general  economy  being  accordant  with  the 
difference  of  its  anatomical  relation.  Putting 
out  of  view  for  the  time  the  absorbent  glands, 
or  ganglia,  we  find  the  absorbent  system  to 
consist  of  two  series  of  long  tubuli,  one  set  ex- 
tended through  almost  the  entire  body,  whilst 
the  other  is  distributed  upon  the  intestinal 
canal.  These  tubes  appear  to  commence 
either  in  caecal  origins  or  in  loops;  they 
coalesce  with  each  other;  and  at  last  dis- 
charge themselves  into  a  common  receptacle, 
just  as  do  the  tubuli  of  the  kidney.  That 
their  origins  should  be  widely  scattered,  in- 
stead of  being  bound  together  m  one  compact 
mass,  is  a  fact  of  no  physiological  importance  ; 
having  reference  only  to  the  remoteness  of 
the  sources,  whence  are  derived  the  materials 
on  which  the  particular  agency  of  this  appara- 
tus is  exerted.  These  materials  are  ot  two 
kinds ;  for  they  consist  in  part  of  the  crude 
materials  selected  by  the  lacteal  division  of 
the  system  from  the  contents  of  the  aliment- 
ary tube,  over  whose  walls  the  origins  of  the 
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lacteals  are  dispersed;  and  in  part  of  substances 
taken  up  by  the  Ivmphatic  or  interstitial  divi- 
sion, and  probably  consisting  chiefly  of  par- 
ticles which   are  set  free  by  the  continual 
disintegration  of   the  living    structure,  but 
whiph^  not  being  yet  decomposed,  are  capable 
of  being  again  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition.    The  materials  derived  from  these 
sources  appear  to  require  a  considerable  pre- 
paration or  elaboration,  before  they  are  fit  to 
be  introduced  into  the  current  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  and  this  elaboration  is  effected  by  an 
agency  of  precisely  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  is  concerncJl  in  the  removal  of  various 
products  of  secretion  from  the  blood  ;  for  the 
tubuli  of  the  absorbent  system,  like  those  of 
the  kidney  or  the  testis,  are  lined  bv  epithe- 
lial cells,  and  their  duty  seems  to  be  altogether 
analogous.    The  alterations   which  the   ab- 
sorbed matters  undergo  during  their  passage 
along  this  system  of  tubes,  and  the  evidence 
that  these  alterations  are  in  great  part  due  to 
the  elaborating  action  of  cells,  havinc  been 
heretofore  considered  (tee  Nutrition),  need 
not  be  again  dwelt  on  ;  but  a  few  words  may 
be  added  respecting  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  glandufsB  or  ganglia,  with  which 
the  absorbent  vessels  of  man  and  the  mam- 
malia are  copiously  furnished.     These  bodies 
are  composed  of  lacteal  or  lymphatic  trunks, 
convoluted  into  knots,  and  distended  into 
cavities  of  variable  form  and  size,  which  are 
known    as    the    **  cells "    of   these  glands. 
Amongst  these  cells  there  is  a  copious  plexus 
of  blood-vessels,  but  there  is  no  direct  com- 
munication between  their  cavities.     Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Goodsir  *,  the  epithelium  which 
lines  the  absorbent  vessel  undergoes  a  marked 
change  where  the  vessel  enters  a  gland,  and 
becomes  more  like  that  of  the  proper  glandu- 
lar follicles  in  iu  character.    Instead  of  being 
flat  and  scale-like,  and  forming  a  single  layer 
in  close  apposition  with  the  basement  mem- 
brane (as  It  does  in  the  lacteal  tubes  before 
they  enter  the  gland,  and  after  they  have 
emerged  from  it),  we  find  it  composed,  within 
the  gland,  of  numerous  layers  of  spherical 
nucleated  cells,  of  which  the  superficial  ones 
are  easily  detached,  and  which  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  cells  that  are  found  floating 
in  the  chyle  and  lymph,  especially  after  their 
passage  through  these  bodies.   The  absorbent 
glands  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  concen- 
trating within    themsdves  that    agency,  to 
which  the  whole  system  of  tubuli  is  more  or 
less  subservient.    Such  an  idea  is  strictly  ac- 
cordant with  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy; 
for  in  reptiles,  in  which  there  are  no  glands, 
the  tubuli  or  vessels  are  enormously  length- 
ened by  the  convolutions  which  they  present 
along  their  course,  as  if  to  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient extent  of  epithelial  surface. 

There  is  strong  reason  for  regarding  the 
spleen,  the  thymus  and  thyroid  glands,  and 
the  supra-renal  capsules,  as  parts  of  the  same 
assimilative  apparatus,  their  office  apparently 


being,  to  withdraw  certain  crude  matters  from 
the  blood,  to  submit  these  to  an  elaborating 
action  whereby  they  shall  be  rendered  more 
fit  f6r  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  and  then  to 
restore  them  to  the  circulating  current.  The 
details  of  the  structure  of  these  organs  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  names;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  they  all 
show  an  essential  correspondence  with  the 
true  and  recognised  glands  in  every  respect 
but  this,  that  they  have  no  eflerent  ducts. 
Each  of  them  may  be  described  as  consisting 
essentially  of  a  number  of  vesicles,  which  are 
either  closed  and  isolated,  or  open  into  a 
common  reservoir,  which  is  itself  closed  ;  the 
vesicles  in  either  case  are  lined  with  epithelial 
cells.*  Around  these,  as  around  the  follicles 
or  tubuli  of  the  true  glands,  blood-vessels  are 
copiously  distributed ;  and  the  elimination  of 
products  from  the  blood  appears  to  be 
effected  by  their  agency,  precisely  as  if  these 

Croducts  were  destined  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
odv.  The  mode  in  which  they  are  taken 
back  into  the  circulation,  after  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  elaborating  process,  is  not 
very  clear ;  both  blood-vessels  and  absorbents 
have  been  supposed  to  participate  in  the 
operation ;  and  this  idea  may  not  be  regarded 
as  improbable,  when  the  large  size  and  number 
of  the  lymphatics  distributed  to  these  organs 
is  considered. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  survey  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  secretory  structure,  and 
of  the  chief  aspects  under  which  the  secreting 
function  presents  itself,  we  shall  pass  on  to  a 
more  particular  consideration  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  operation  is  performed,  and  of  the 
instruments  by  which  it  is  effected.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  preferable  to  select  a  par- 
ticular gland,  and  to  examine  the  minutise  of 
its  structure  in  the  roost  diverse  forms  and 
conditions  under  which  it  presents  itself;  and 
there  is  none  which  suits  our  purpose  so  well 
as  the  liver,  which  is  the  gland  of  roost 
universal  existence  throughout  the  whole 
animal  series,  and  which  presents  almost 
every  leading  variety  that  is  found  in  the 
whole  series  of  glandular  structures.  And 
we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded,  of  bringing  the  account  already 
given  of  that  gland  (tee  Liver)  into  con- 
formity with  the  increased  knowledge  of  its 
structure  that  has  been  since  acquired. 

There  are  few  animals  possessed  of  a  dis- 
tinct digestive  cavi^,  in  which  some  traces  of 
a  biliary  apparatus  (recognisable  by  the  colour 
of  the  secretion)  may  not  be  distinguished. 
Thus  in  the  Hydra^  some  of  the  cells  that 
form  the  lining  of  the  stomach  contain  a 
brownish-yellow  matter,  strongly  resembling 
bile,  which  is  probably  poured  into  the  cavity 
on  the  rupture  of  the  cells.  In  the  walls  of 
the  storoach  of  the  AcHma,  Dr.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams has  described  sulci  formed  by  duplicatures 
of  the  lining  membrane,  in  which  are  lodged 
a  set  of  cells  of  glandular  appearance,  some 


*  Anatomical   and   Pathological   Observation 
r.  46. 


^  See  Prof.  Ecker,  in  Annales  des  Sciences  Na- 
tnrdles,  Zoologie,  Aout,  1847. 
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of  them  containing   scarlet-red,  and  others 
bright  yellow  granules  ;  the  latter  are  regarded 
b^  Dr.  W.,  and  probably  with  justice,  as  the 
diffused  rudiments  of  a  liver.*   In  the  Bowers 
bankia  densa,  and    in   other   Bryozoa,  very 
distinct  spots  ma^  be  seen  in  the  parietes  of 
the  stomach,  which  seem  to  be  composed  of 
clusters  of  biliary  cells  contained  within  foU 
licles ;  and  during  digestion,  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  seen  to  be  tinged  with  a  rich 
yellow-brown  hue,  derived  from  the  matter 
discharged    from   these  foUicles.f      In    the 
Aiterku  the  digestive  cavity  is  surrounded  by 
a  more  complicated  glandular  apparatus,  but 
it  seems  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
portion  of  this  which  discharges  the  function 
of  a  liver.     The  central  stomach  is  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  glandular  appendages,  each 
composed  of  a  cluster  of  follicles,  which  open 
into  its  fundus ;  and  these,  from  their  dull 
yellow  colour,  have  been  thought  to  be  a 
Uver.      Dr.  Williams  states,    however   (loc 
cit.),  that  their  ultimate  structure  does  not 
sanction    that    idea,    the    terminal    vesicles 
abounding    in  a  white  elastic  tissue,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  are  entangled  a  number  of 
small,  compact,  and  granular  cells,  which  are 
b^  no  means  hepatic  in  their  aspect.     He  is 
disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Grant,  who  hints 
that  this  organ  may  be  a  rudimentary  pan- 
creas ;  we  should,  ourselves,  regard  it  as  more 
probably  a  salivary  gland,  its  secretion  being 
apparently  mingled  with  the  food  immediately 
upon   the  ingestion  of  the  latter.     In   the 
walls  of  this  central  stomach,  proper  gastric 
follicles  have  been  detected  by  Dr.  Williams; 
and  he  regards  in  the  light  of  an  hepatic  organ 
the  dilated  culs-de-sac,  filled  with  targe  glan- 
dular cells,  which  are  disposed  in  great  num- 
bers along  the  ramifying  csecal  prolongations 
of  the  central  stomach  that  are  extended  into 
the  rays. 

In  the  lower  ^oups  of  the  Articulated 
series,  we  meet  with  a  diffused  form  of  the 
biliary  apparatus,  not  unlike  that  which  has 
been  just  described  in  the  lower  Radiata. 
Thus  in  the  Earthworm^  the  large  annulated 
alimentary  canal  is  completely  encased  in  a 
flocculent  external  coating,  which,  when  exa- 
mined with  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  mass  of  minute  flask-shaped  follicles, 
held  by  tubular  peduncles,  several  of  which 
coalesce  to  form  the  excretory  canals  for  the 
discharge  of  the  secretion  into  the  digestive 
cavity.  These  follicles  are  composed  of  a 
membrane  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  their  inte- 
rior is  filled  with  cells  containing  granular 
matter  and  pil  globules,  which  are  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  hepatic  secretion.  In  the  Leech 
and  some  other  AntieUda^  the  alimentary  canal 
is  furnished  with  large  sacculated  appendages ; 
and  in  the  walls  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the 
central  canal,  the  biliary  cells  are  closely  dis- 

f>osed.  These  cells,  according  to  Dr.  Wil- 
iams,  are  not  included  within  follicles,  as  in 
the  earthworm  ;  the  absence  of  csecal  multi- 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1846,  p.  280. 
t  Dr.  A.  Farre,  in  Phil.  Trans.  1837. 


plications  of  the  stomach  in  the  latter  being 
compensated  by  a  concentration  of  parts  in 

-F%.  310.  (F^.  69.  Vol,  I.) 


A&menteay  etmal  of  Leech,  wiUi  caeal  pnkmgatkma. 

the  biliary  svstem.  In  the  Myrapoda,  there 
is  a  decided  advance  from  this  diffused  form 
of  hepatic  structure,  towards  that  more  con- 
centrated and  isolated  condition,  in  which  we 
find  the  liver  of  IruectM,  The  general  distri- 
bution of  the  biliary  oreans  in  this  class  has 
already  been  described.  (See  Insects,  Vol.  If. 
p.  974.)  They  consist  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct filiform  tubes,  usually  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  placed  in  close  apposition  to 
the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  opening 
into  it  near  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  usually  by  separate  orifices,  but 
sometimes  afler  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
with  each  other,  to  form  short  common 
trunks.  Their  number  varies  considerably; 
the  fewest,  namely  four,  existing  in  the  Dip* 
tera,  six  being  found  in  the  Lepidoptera^  and 
many  more  in  the  Orthopiera  and  IIymenop~ 
tera.  When  few  in  number,  they  are  very 
long,  sometimes  three  or  four  times  the  length 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  tortuous  and 
convoluted  ;  when  numerous,  they  are  pro- 
portionally short,  and  are  more  delicate  in 
structure.  In  many  larvae,  they  are  furnished 
with  lateral  caeca,  but  these  almost  always 
disappear  as  the  insect  approaches  the  imago 
state.  The  following  is  the  description  re- 
cently given  of  the  minute  structure  of  the 
biliaiV  tubuli,  by  a  well  qualified  observer :  — 
"  When  more  intimately  examined,  these 
tubes  are  found  to  consist  of  a  delicate  tube 
of  clear,  transparent,  amorphous  basement 
membrane,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  co* 
vered  with  secreting  cells.  From  the  thin- 
ness of  the  tube,  the  celb  oflen  project,  so  as 
to   give  it  a   granulated   appearance  when 
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viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  as  in  the  fiesh-flv, 
Musca  camaria  (fig.  31 1.  a,  6)  ;  and  generally 

Fig.Sn. 


Biliary  Organs  of  Muica  camaria, 

Oj  portion  of  a  trunk  and  two  branches  of  one  of 
tne  biliary  tubes  of  the  flesh-fly,  viewed  by  re- 
flected light,  and  magnified  eight  diameters ;  b, 
portion  of  a  biliary  tube  of  the  flesh-fly  highly 
magnified,  exhibitmg  the  arrangement  of  the  se- 
creting cells,  and  the  mode  of  (Sstribution  of  the 
trachen ;  c,  a  secreting  cell  from  the  liver  of  the 
flesh-fly,  very  highly  magnified.    (After  Leidy.) 

towards  the  free  extremities  the  sides  -of  the 
tubes  are  so  irregular,  that  they  appear  as  if 
merely  folded  upon  the  secreting  cells  to  keep 
them  together.  The  secreting  cells  are  round, 
oval,  or  nearly  cylindrical  fVom  elongation. 
Their  average  measurement  is  about  '09 
miilim.  The  contents  are  white,  yellowish, 
or  brownish,  and  consist  of  a  finely  granular 
matter,  numerous  fine  oil  globules,  a  granular 
nucleus,  and  a  transparent  nucleolus.  The 
cells  in  the  extremity  of  the  tubes  are  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  those  a  little  further 
on  (or  nearer  the  termination),  and  contain 
less  granular  matter  and  no  oil  globules,  so 
that  they  are  more  distinct,  and  the  nucleus 
more  apparent.  Upon  advancing  a  very  little, 
the  cells  are  found  to  be  of  an  increased  size, 
and  full  of  granular  matter,  so  as  considerably 
to  obscure  the  nucleus  from  view.  A  little 
further,  we  find  the  addition  of  fine  oil 
globules,  readily  distinguishable  by  their  thick, 
black  outline  when  viewed  in  a  certain  focus. 
Sometimes  the  cells  become  so  filled  with  oil, 
as  to  be  distended  with  it,  rendering  the 
granular  matter  and  nucleus  so  transparent  as 
totally  to  destroy  all  appearance  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  latter  only  is  to  be  perceived  in 
foint  outline.  Such  a  state  I  have  frequently 
observed  in  DermetteM,  Ateuchus,  &c.  The 
nucleus  (fig,  31 1,  c)  is  generally  central,  glo- 


bular, and  pretty  uniform  in  size  in  the  same 
species,  averaging  in  measurement  about  *025 
miilim.  The  nucleolus  is  alwavs  transparent, 
and  measures  about  *006  milfim.  The  cen- 
tral passage  of  the  tubes,  or  separation  of  the 
cells  in  the  middle  line,  is  usually  found  filled 
with  fine  granules,  and  a  great  amount  of  oil 
globules.  The  biliary  tubes  of  insects  are 
bathed  in  blood,  or  the  nutritive  fluid,  and  the 
respiratory  tracheae  are  distributed  to  them 
witn  extreme  minuteness,  but  are  separated 
from  the  secreting  cells  by  the  intervention  of 
die  basement  membrane.*'*  According  to 
Dr.  T.  Williams  (op.  cit.),  some  at  least  of 
the  large  cells  which  give  the  sacculated  ap- 
pearance to  a  biliary  tubulus  are  really  parent 
cells,  filled  with  a  second  generation  of  hepa- 
tic cells ;  they  are,  therefore,  analogous  to  fol- 
licles, save  that  they  have  no  proper  outlet, 
for  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  follicle  iu 
its  earliest  condition  is  probably  nothing  else 
than  a  parent  cell.  From  the  above  descrip- 
tion, it  would  appear  that  the  hepatic  cells 
originate  towards  the  upper  or  csecal  end  of 
the  tubulus,  that  they  are  gradually  being 
pushed  onwards  towards  the  outlet  by  the 
growth  of  new  generations  behind  them  ;  and 
that,  as  they  thus  advance,  they  acquire  an 
increase  in  size  by  their  own  inherent  powers 
of  development,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
into  themselves  the  peculiar  matters  which 
they  are  destined  to  eliminate  from  the  circu- 
lating fluids.  The  cells,  having  attained  their 
full  growth,  and  completed  their  term  of  life, 
give  up  their  contents  by  the  rupture  or  deli- 
quescence of  their  walls,  and  these  pass  down 
the  central  cavity  of  the  tube,  to  be  discharged 
into  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  the  higher  Crustacea  we  find  a  condition 
of  biliary  structure  much  more  closely  allied 
to  that  of  MoUusca  than  to  that  of  Insects ; 
the  liver  being  a  pair  of  massive  lobulated 
bodies,  each  of  them  made  up  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  numerous  caecal  follicles,  from  every 
one  of  which  passes  off  a  narrow  duct,  to  join 
a  trunk  that  is  common  to  all  the  vesicles  on 
one  side.  **  In  structure,**  says  Dr.  Leidy 
(loc.  cit.),  "  the  cseca  resemble  the  tubes  of 
insects,  being  composed  of  a  sac  of  basement 
membrane,  within  which,  originating  from 
the  inner  surface,  are  numerous  secreting 
cells  (fig.  312.  a).  The  cells  are  more  or  less 
polygonal  in  form,  from  mutual  pressure.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  cseca  the  cells  are  small, 
with  an  average  diameter  of  02  miilim.,  and 
contain  a  finely  granular  matter  of  yellowish 
hue,  with  a  granular  nucleus,  and  a  trans- 
parent nucleolus.  As  we  proceed  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  the  cells  (/  e,  d^  c,  b)  are 
found  to  increase  in  size,  and  to  obtain  a  gra- 
dual addition  of  oil  globules,  until  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  where  they  are  found 
filled  with  oil,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  fat  cells,  and  have  a  diameter  avera- 
ging *06  miilim.  From  this  arrangement  of 
the  cells,  when  a  caecum  is  viewed  beneath 
the  microscope,  its  lower  half  appears  filled 

*  Leidy,  in  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  Jan.  1848. 
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with  a  finely  granular  matter,  intermingled 
with  nucleolo-nucieated  bodies,  and  the  an- 


structure  of  the  liver  closely  corresponds 
with  that  which  has  just  been  described  in 
the  higher  Crustacea.  Amons  the  Compound 
Tunicata,  however,  to  which  the  Bryozoa  are 
so  nearly  related  that  many  naturalists  asso- 
ciate them  together  in  one  group,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  liver  is  the  same  as  that  of  Bower- 
bankia;  the  hepatic  follicles  being  isolated 
from  each  other,  and  lodged  in  the  walls  of 
the  stomach,  into  the  cavity  of  which  they 
pour  their  secretion  by  separate  orifices.  In 
the  Solitary  Ascidiofu,  the  hepatic  follicles  are 
more  developed,  and  cluster  round  the  ex- 
terior of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  nve  it  a  shaggy 
appearance,  very  much  as  in  tne  earthworm. 
In  the  Conchifera,  the  liver  presents  itself  as  a 
distinct  organ,  composed  of  numerous  lobules ; 
each  of  these  is  made  up  of  a  cluster  of  tubes, 
terminating  at  one  extremity  in  flask-shaped 
follicles,  whilst  at  the  other  they  coalesce 
into  a  few  larger  trunks,  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  digestive  cavity.  The 
follicles  are  filled  with  cells  containing  the 
biliary  secretion.  The  structure  is  nearly  the 
same  in  the  Gasteropoda  ;  the  ducts  of  the 
several  lobules  coalescing,  so  as  to  form  two 
main  trunks,  by  which  the  secretion  is  poured 
into  the  duodenum.  ThefoUowingis  Dr.  Leidy's 
account  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  liver  of 
the  snail ;  a  portion  of  which,  moderately  en- 
larged, and  snowing  the  arrangement  of  the 
lobules,  is  shown  in  ^g.  313.  a.    **  When  one 


BUiary  Organs  of  Artacut  affinia, 

a,  ciBcam  of  the  liver  of  Cray-fish,  with  its  contained 
cells ;  6,  c,  d,  e,  /exhibit  the  progressive  changes 
of  the  cells,  as  they  advance  firom  the  bottom 
of  the  tube.    (  After  Leidy. ) 

terior  half  with  a  mass  of  fat  cells,  the  nucleus 
hardly  visible,  from  the  property  of  oil  ren- 
dering organic  tissues  more  or  less  trans- 
parent. The  central  cavity  of  the  caeca  is 
filled  with  fat  globules,  and  a  finely  granular 
matter  corresponding  to  that  in  the  interior 
of  the  cells."  In  some  of  the  lower  forms  of 
Crustacea,  the  liver  is  reduced  to  the  simple 
condition  which  it  presents  in  insects  ;  and 
there  is  one  very  curious  group,  that  of  Pyc- 
nogonidee,  in  which  the  biliary  apparatus  is  as 
much  diffused  as  in  the  Radiata.  In  these 
animals,  the  stomach  sends  cecal  prolonga- 
tions into  the  legs,  and  these  extend  nearly 
to  their  terminal  claws.  The  walls,  both  of 
the  central  stomach  and  of  its  tubular  exten- 
sions, are  studded  with  brownish -yellow  cells ; 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  rudiment  of  any 
or^n  for  the  secretion  of  bile. 

In  the    MoUutcoui    animals,  the  general 


Biliary  Organs  ofHdix  a&olabris, 

a,  portion  of  the  liver  of  the  snail,  moderately  mag- 
nified, exhibiting  the  arrangement  of  the  lobules ; 
b,  a  biliary  ciecum  ih>m  Uie  same  liver,  highly 
magnified. 

of  the  bulbiform  caeca  (^.  313. 6)  is  examined 
beneath  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  have  a 
structure  differing  in  no  important  particulars 
from  that  of  the  cray-fish.  The  cells  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sac  (J!g.  314.  a,  I,  2)  average 
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*02  m91im.  in  diameter ;  those  towards  the     stomach  gives  off  on  either  side  a  number  of 
other  extremity  about  *04  millim.     Some  of    branches,  which  usually  rediyide,  and  then 


Fig.  314, 


Fig.  315. 


HiqMxtie  cells  ofSdix  albolcUni»^ 

Oy  1,  2,  two  cells  from  the  bottom  of  the  c»cam ; 
b,  I,  2,  two  cells  more  advanced,  containing  no- 
meroos  oU  globules ;  c,  1,2,  3,  three  cells,  cofa- 
taining  laiger  oil  globules ;  d,  a  cell  distended 
with  oil;  e,  a  cell  containing  nothing  but  six 
deep  yellow  consistent  oil  globules ;  f,  a  cell  con- 
taining a  hard  yellow  mass  of  fiit;  ^  a  cell  rup- 
turing, and  its  contents  escaping;  A,  nuclei  of 
hepatic  cells,  highly  magnified 

the  fully  ripe  cells  (b,  1,2)  are  filled  with 
innumerable  minute  globules  of  oil,  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  granular  matter ; 
others  (c,  ]» 2,  3)  with  globules  of  a  larger 
size ;  some  are  found  with  from  one  to  ten 
or  more  large,  deep  yellow,  oil  globules  in  the 
centre  ;  a  few  (/)  with  a  hard  or  crystallbed 
mass  of  fat  in  the  centre ;  and  many  (d)  are 
distended  with  oil.  By  pressing  the  cells  (^) 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  the  contents  will 
be  squeezed  out,  and  the  structure  will  be 
seen  as  follows  :  —  the  vesicular  transparent, 
amorphous  cell-wall,  finely  granular  matter, 
&t  globules,  and  a  eranular  nucleus  (h),  mea- 
suring about  *01  millim.  and  containing  a  hard 
transparent  nucleolus.  A  few  of  the  cells 
contain  two  nuclei.  The  blood-vessels,  con- 
sisting of  arteries  and  veins,  form  a  rete  around 
the  bulbiform  cceca,  but  do  not  appear  to 
come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  secreting 
cells  "  (loc.  cit.).  The  general  plan  of  struc- 
ture of  the  liver  of  the  Cephalopoda  is  essen- 
tially the  same  ;  the  hepatic  ducts  and  follicles 
being  clustered  as  in  a  raceme,  and  the  follicles 
being  crowded  with  biliary  cells.  In  the 
LoH^o^  these  follicles  are  described  by  Dr. 
Williams  (op.  cit.),  as  being  themselves  sac- 
culated, by  duplications  of  their  membrane ; 
and  some  of  the  biliary  ceUs  appear  as  if  pro- 
ducing a  new  generation  within  themselves. 

A  very  remarkable  departure  from  the 
general  type  is  presented  oy  certain  of  the 
Nudibranchiate  MoUusca,  of  which  Eo&t  may 
be  taken  as  the  type.     In  these  animals,  the 
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EoHs  Farrani,  $hoiinng  the  branchial  pqpUla. 
(^After  Alder  and  Hancock,) 

^ve  off  smaller  tubes,  which  are  continued 
into  the  branchial  papillae  that  cover  the  dor- 
sal surfece  (Jig.  315.).  "  The  prolongations 
of  the  branches  that  enter  the  papillae  undergo 
a  considerable  enlargement  and  change  of 
form  ;  and  from  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
their  colouring  are  the  chief  attraction  of 
these  elegant  little  animals.  The  simplest 
form  of  this  peculiar  organ  is  met  with  in 
Eo/is  corudnna,  where  it  is  a  mere  dilated  tube, 
having  its  walls  slightly  waved,  and  the  inner 
surface  sprinkled  with  darkish  granules.  In 
F,  Farrani  (Ji^.  316.  b)  it  still  retains  a  con- 
siderable simplicity  of  structure,  but  becomes 
decidedly  sacculated.  The  complexity  is 
much  increased  in  F,  olivaeea,  in  which  it  is 
produced  into  puckered  follicles  or  sacculi ; 
but  in  E.papiltosa  (fy.  316.  a)  it  appears  to 
attain  its  highest  development.  The  central 
canal  is  there  somewhat  tortuous,  and  gives 
off  on  all  sides  variously  sized,  irregular,  blind 
sacs,  which  are  crowded  with  little  compound 
follicles.  The  whole  of  the  inner  surhice  la 
lined  with  a  thickish  layer  of  irregular  vesicles 
or  globules,  filled  with  numerous  granules. 
These  last,  when  submitted  to  a  high  magni- 
fying power,  are  seen  to  be  of  various  sizes, 
transparent,  rounded,  and  nucleated.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  gland  is 
covered  with  vibratile  cilia.  These  compound 
glands  are  evidently  btHarif  organs,  diffused 
throughout  the  several  papillae,  and  supplying 
the  place  of  a  compact  bver,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  body  of  these  animals.    The  stomach 
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and  biliary  organs  are  so  intimately  connected 
in  this  genus,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out 

Fig.  316. 


BiUary  apparalut  o/EoHm, 

A,  branchial  papilla  of  E.  pamUota,  exhibiting  the 
gland  b  and  the  duct  c ;  also  an  ovate  vesicle,  a, 
apparently  an  organ  of  defence,  and  at  d  the  wall 
or  the  inner  sheath ;  b,  branchial  papilla  of  E. 
Farrani,  showing  the  same  parts.  i^After  Alder 
and  Hancock,) 

the  limits  of  each ;  they  appear  to  diifer  in 
different  species.  In  E,  papillota,  the  central 
canal  is  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  sto- 
mach,  and  the  plicated  internal  membrane  is 
not  only  continuous  throughout  it,  but  also 
passes  into  the  lateral  branches,  which  thus 
appear  to  form  part  of  the  same  organ.  On 
tne  other  hand,  we  find  in  some  species 
coloured  granules,  similar  to  those  of  the 
papillae,  partially  lining  the  ramifications,  as 
m  E.  gracilis  and  others ;  while  in  E,  detpecta, 
the  central  canal,  all  the  ramifications,  and  the 
glands  of  the  papillae,  are  coloured  and  gra- 
nulated alike,  implying  a  greater  diffusion  of 
the  biliar^r  (Unction.  The  food,  after  being 
partially  digested  in  the  stomachal  pouch,  is 
driven  in  detached  portions  through  the 
alimentary  system,  by  the  alternate  contrac- 
tions of  the  pouch  and  great  trunks  leading 
from  it ;  these  contractions  are  only  of  a 
nature  to  produce  an  oscillatory  motion, 
which  serves  to  promote  that  intimate  mixture 
of  the  alimentary  matters  with  the  hepatic 
and  other  secretions,  necessary  to  the  process 
of  digestion.**  * 

The  btimate  structure  of  the  liver  of  Fet' 

*  Alder  and  Hancock's  Nudibranchiate  MoUosca, 
Partn. 


Uhrated  animals  is  much  more  difficult  of 
elucidation,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  yet 
satisfactorily  determined.  The  organ  presents 
more  and  more,  as  we  ascend  Uie  series,  a 
solid  parenchymatous  texture,  which  strikingly 
contrasts  with  its  looselj^  lobulated  racemose 
aspect,  even  in  the  highest  Invertebrata. 
There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  demon- 
strating that  this  parenchyma  is  composed  of 
cells,  which  correspond  in  the  nature  of  their 
contents,  and,  therefore,  in  their  functional 
character,  with  those  contained  within  the 
hepatic  follicles  of  the  Invertebrata ;  but  the 
pomt  of  obscurity  is  the  relation  of  these  cells 
to  the  biliary  ducts,  the  arrangement  of  whose 
ultimate  ramifications  has  been  rather  a  matter 
of  surmise  and  inference,  than  of  actual  obser- 
vation. It  is  very  interesting  to  find,  however, 
that  in  the  lowest  known  Vertebrate  the  liver 
exists  under  the  same  rudimental  and  diffused 
type,  as  that  which  it  exhibits  in  the  lower  Arti- 
culata.  In  the  Amphioxus,  or  lancelet,  the  only 
vestige  of  a  distinct  hepatic  organ  is  a  large 
csecum  prolonged  from  tne  stomach,  which  is 
lined  with  greenish -yellow  cells.  But  it  is 
pointed  out  by  MUller,  that  the  intestinal 
canal  itself  has  a  layer  of  similar  cells  in  its 
walls,  so  that  the  organ  would  seem  to  have 
the  same  diffused  condition  as  that  which  it 
presents  in  the  earth-worm.  In  all  other 
fishes,  however,  the  liver  is  a  well-defined 
conglomerate  gland,  even  the  Myxinoids 
presenting  a  liver  nearly  as  fully  developed  as 
that  of  the  higher  fishes,  so  that  there  is  not 
here  any  such  complete  gradation  as  we  usu- 
ally meet  elsewhere.  Dr.  T.  Williams  states 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  ducts  to 
their  ultimate  terminations  in  the  liver  of  the 
Sole  (Soiea  vuigaHs),  and  the  Flounder  (P/ia- 
tessaflexui) ;  and  he  describes  them  as  rami- 
fying like  those  of  the  MoUusca,  and  as  ending 
in  tubular  caeca,  without  vesicular  expansions. 
Within  these  caeca  are  found  the  hepatic 
cells,  which  usually,  as  in  the  Invertebrata, 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  fat*  There  is  a 
remarkable  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
the  adipose  contents  of  the  hep«itic  cells,  and 
an  increase  in  the  granular  constituents,  in 
the  class  of  Reptiles ;  and  in  Birds  there  is 
an  almost  total  absence  of  adipose  particles. 
The  ultimate  distribution  of  the  bile-ducts,  and 
their  relation  to  the  parenchyma,  seem  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  Mammalia. 

In  the  Mammalia,  the  liver  b  more  or  less 
distinctly  divisible  into  minute  lobules,  each 
of  them  composed  of  a  parenchyma  of  hepatic 
cells,  through  which  the  blood-vessels  are  dis- 
tributed in  a  close  and  solid  plexus.  The 
hepatic  cells  appear  to  occupy  the  entire  space 
left  in  the  meshes  of  this  plexus,  the  bile- 
ducts  having  been  usually  regarded  as  not 
traceable,  under  any  form,  into  the  interior  of 
the  lobule.  Mr.  Kiernan,  however,  has  always 
regarded  the  bile-ducts  as  forming  a  plexus  m 
the  substance  of  the  lobule,  interlacing  with 
the  plexus  of  capillaries;  his  belief  being 
chiefly  founded  on  the  anastomotic  distribu- 

•  Guy's  Hospiul  Reports,  1846,  p.  823. 
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tion  of  the  bile-ducts  in  the  left  lateral  liga- 
ment, which  he  considers  as  in  itself  a  rudi- 
mental  liver,  exhibiting  the  structure  of  the 
entire  organ  in  its  most  simple  form.  By  Mr. 
Bowman  it  was  supposed,  that  the  limitary 
membrane  forming  tne  wall  of  the  minute 
biliary  ducts  is  not  continued  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lobule,  but  that  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  ducts  is  continuous  with  tne  mass 
of  hepatic  cells  which  forms  its  parenchyma. 
There  is  an  a  priori  improbability  in  such  an 
idea,  which  would  leave  the  glandular  cells  in 
immediate  fcontact  with  the  surface  of  the 
blood-vessels ;  an  arrangement  which  does 
not  exist  in  any  other  gland.  We  have  been 
accustomed,  therefore,  to  accord  with  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Thomas  Williams*,  that  the 
limitary  membrane  of  the  bile-ducts  is  pro- 
bably expanded  over  the  whole  of  the  paren- 
chymatous portion  of  each  lobule,  moulding 
itself  upon,  and  identifying  itself  with,  the 
capsule  or  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  irregularly  reticulated  cavity, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  the  lobule,  minut  the  series  of 
passages  containing  the  capillary  plexus.  The 
manner  in  which  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterine  sinuses  with  the  cellular  decidua  are 
prolonged  into  the  placenta,  and  reflected 
over  the  capillary  tufts  of  the  foetal  vessels,  so 
as  to  divide  the  whole  cavity  of  the  placenta 
into  a  series  of  irregularly  shaped  chambers, 
freely  communicating  with  each  other,  into 
which  the  maternal  blood  is  conveyed,  will 
convey  an  idea  of  this  method  of  viewing  the 
disposition  of  parts  in  the  liver ;  the  uterine 
sinuses  representing  the  bile-ducts ;  the  cellated 
cavities  of  the  placenta,  corresponding  with 
the  spaces  occupied  by  the  cells  of  the  hepatic 
parenchyma ;  and  the  foetal  vessels  occupying 

Ktg,  317. 


SUiary  plexut  in  httman  Uver, 

Transverse  section  of  a  lobule  of  the  human  liver* 
highly  magnified,  showing  the  reticulate  struc- 
ture of  the  biliary  tubes.  In  the  centre  of  the 
figure  is  seen  the  hepatic  vein  cut  across,  and 
several  small  branches  terminating  in  it.  At  the 
periphery  are  seen  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
vena  portae,  and  hepatic  duct.    iAfter  Leidy.) 

•  Op.  cit  p.  880. 


the  place  of  the  capillary  plexus  from  which 
the  secretion  is  formed. 

The  observations  recently  published  by  Dr. 
Leidy  harmonise  precisely  with  the  view  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  Kieman,  and  seem  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  hepatic 
cells  are  enclosed  in  a  limitary  membrane. 
'*  The  lobules  are  composed  of  an  intertexture 
of  biliary  tubes  (Jig.  317.) ;  and  in  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  network  the  blood-vessels  ramify 
and  form  among  themselves  an  intricate 
anastomosis,  the  whole  being  intimately  con- 
nected together  by  a  combination  of  the  white 
fibrous  and   the  yellow  elastic  tissue.      In 

rig,  318. 


'  Biliary  plexus  in  human  Liver, 

A  small  portion  of  the  same  section  more  highly 
magnified.  The  secreting  cells  are  seen  within 
the  tubes ;  and  in  the  interspaces  of  the  latter,  the 
fibrous  tissue  is  represented.     (After  Leidy,^ 

structure,  the  biliary  tubes  (^«.  3 18,3 19.)  cor- 
respond with  those  of  Invettebrata,  consisting 

Fig.  319. 


Biliary  tvbvlus  of  human  Liver, 

Portion  of  a  biliary  tube  firom  a  firesh  human  liver, 
very  highly  magnified.  The  secreting  cells  are 
seen  to  be  polygonal  from  mutual  pressure. 
{AfUr  Leidy,) 

of  cylinders  of  basement  membrane,  containmg 
numerous  secreting  cells,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence exists  in  the  arrangement,  the  free 
tubes  of  the  lower  animals  becoming  anasto- 
mosed on  forming  an  intertexture  in  the  Ver- 
tebrata.  The  tubuli  vary  in  size  in  an  un- 
important degree  in  different  animals,  and  also 
in  the  same  animal,  being  generally  from  two 
G  o  2 
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to  two  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the 
secreting  cells.  The  tubes  of  one  lobule  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  lobuli, 
or  only  communicate  indirectly  by  means  of 
the  trunks  or  hepatic  ducts,  originating  from 
the  tubes,  and  lying  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
lobuli.  The  secreting  cells  {fig,  320.)  are  irre- 
gularly angular  or  polygonal  in  form,  from 
mutual  pressure,  and  line  the  interior  stirfece 
of  the  tubes.  They  var^  in  size  in  a  moderate 
degree  in  different  anmials,  and  also  in  the 
Bame  animal,  appearing  to  depend  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  animal  and  liver.*'* 
We  have  ourselves  verified  these  important 
observations  to  a  certain  point,  not  havine 
been  able  to  obtam  a  view  of  the  regular  and 
complete  plexus  of  ducts  figured  and  described 
by  Dr.Leidv,but  having  satbfied  ourselves  that 
a  system  of  canals,  prolonged  from  the  bile- 
ducts,  exists  in  eadi  lobule.  The  recentlv 
published  observations  of  Dr.NatalisOuillotf 
are  to  the  same  efiect.  He  has  not  been  able, 
any  more  than  ourselves,  to  distinguish  mem- 
branous pariete^  around  these  canals  ;  and  he 
considers  that  they  are  simply  channelled  out 
in  the  parench)rma  of  the  liver,  the  particles 
of  whicn  form  its  sole  borders.  It  appears 
probable  to  us,  however,  that  these  canals 
correspond  to  the  spaces  left  in  the  centre  of 
the  binary  tubuli  ot  insects,  &c. ;  and  that  the 
membranous  walls,  if  they  exist  at  all,  would 
be  found  to  invest  the  cells  which  immediately 
bound  these  passages. 

The  bilianf  cells  of  the  Mammalia  0^.320.) 
usually  contain  a  certain  number  of  adipose 
particles;  their  size  and  number,  however, 
vary  considerably  according  to  the  food  of 
the  animal,  the  amount  of  exercise  which  it 
has  been  taking,  and  other  circumstances. 
If  an  animal  be  very  fat  or  well  fed,  especi- 


Fig,  320. 


Hepatic  cdU  ofhmman  Liver, 

a,  three  secreting  cells  of  ordinary  aspect;  &,  a 
secreting  cell  much  more  highly  magnified,  show- 
inff  the  central  nadeus,  granular  particles,  and 
oil  globules ;  c,  four  secreting  ceUs  nom  a  human 
liver  in  a  state  of  fintty  degeneration,  showing  a 
great  increase  of  oil  globules.    (  After  Leufy,) 

ally  with  farinaceous  or  oleaginous  substances, 
the  proportion  of  adipose  particles  is  much 
greater  than  in  an  animal  moderatelv  fed  and 
taking  much  exercise.  The  size  of  the  glo- 
bules varies  from  that  of  mere  points,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  granular  contents  of 
the  ceib  but  by  their  intense  blackness,  up  to 
one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cell.  The 
finely  granular  matter  is  the  portion  from 
which  the  colour  of  the  cell  is  derived ;  it 
seems  to  fill  the  space  not  occupied  by  the 
oil  globules  ;  and  it  oflen  obscures  the  nu- 
cleus, so  that  the  latter  cannot  be  distinguished 
until  acetic  acid  is  added,  which  makes  the 
granular  matter  more  transparent  without 
affecting  the  nucleus. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
hepatic  cells  in  various  animals,  according  to 
the  measurements  of  Dr.  Leidy  (loc  cit.). 


Centipede  ( Ju/au  imprestue)     - 
Tumble  bug  {Ateuckiu  voheni) 
Katydid  {Platyphylhm  concavum)  - 
House-fly  (Muaca  domettica)  - 
Flesh-fly  (Musca  camarid)    - 
Cray-fish  XA$tacu»  aMnii) 
SnaU  {Hdle  albolabru)  - 
Sluff  {Limax  variegatue) 
Rock-fish  (iMbrax  Hneatus)   - 
Minnow  (^Hydrarmra  omata) 
Cat-fish  (Pimdodbu  catus)      - 
Lizard  (  TVtton  niger)      ... 
Frog  {Rana  Judecina)     ... 
Terrapin  {Emys  Terramn)      . 
Snake  {Tnjmtodotue  ttrtaUi)  - 
Boa  {Boa  constrictor^     ... 
Duck  (Aiuu  acuta)        ... 
Owl  {Strix  braehyotoi)  ... 
Chicken  (  GaUue  domeeticus)  - 
Ground  Squirrel  {Sciunu  striatua)  - 
Gray  Squirrel  (Sciurue  CaroHneneia) 
Rabbit  (Lqnu  Amerieemut)    - 
Sloth  (Bradypna  tridactyhta)  - 
lAopnd  (Febs  leopard»t$) 

Monkey  (  Simla f) 

Man     ---... 


LongDiam. 


Millim. 
•0125 
•0225 
•13 
•09 
•09 

•06     to  •02 
•04     to  -02 
•06     to  •OS 
•0276 
•02 
•0276 
•03 
•03 
•03 

•02     to  -0276 
•03 

•0476  to  ^02 
•016 
•016 
•0176 
•016 

•03   to  -016 
•0133 

•0126  to  016 
•016 
•03     to  -015 


Short  Diam. 


Millim. 
0126 
•06 


•016 
•02 


■02 


Nucleus. 


Millim. 


•0225 
0225 
•0276 
•016 


•0126 
•006   to^Ol 


•015 
•006 
•005 


•01 


•009 


jl^4t"rt!uid^^  of  inject^  Uv^,  then  to  make  as  thin  a  slice  of  this 

unuemiana  uuunit  pian  is  to  <^  a  small  portion         f  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Mara,  1848. 
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When  the  foregoing  facts  are  duly  weighed, 
the  conclusion  seems  irresistible,  that  the  cells 
containing  the  biliary  matter  are  the  only  in- 
variable constituents  of  the  hepatic  appa- 
ratus ;  and  that  the  manner  in  which  these 
cells  are  arranged,  and  brought  into  relation 
with  the  blood-vessels,  may  vary  indefinitely 
without  producing  any  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  product.  Conseouently  we  cannot 
but  look  upon  the  biliary  cells  as  the  essential 
portion  of  the  secreting  structure ;  and  we 
must,  in  like  manner,  consider  their  agency  as 
the  essential  part  of  the  secretory  function. 

The  same  result  has  been  obtained  in  all 
other  cases  in  which  the  character  of  the  se- 
creted product  is  such,  that  it  can  be  de- 
tected, when  in  a  finely  divided  state,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  microscope.  Thus  Prof. 
Ooodsir  has  shown*  that  the  pigmentary 
matter  of  the  **  ink**  of  the  cuttle-fish  is  con- 
tained within  the  cells  that  line  the  ink-bag  ; 
that  the  purple  fluid  secreted  from  the  edge 
and  internal  surface  of  the  mantle  of  lanthma 
fragUis  (which  is  supposed  to  have  furnished 
the  Tvrian  dye)  is  contained  within  a  layer 
of  nucleated  cells  situated  on  the  secreting 
surface  ;  and  that  a  fluid  resembling  milk  may 
be  found  in  the  cells  contained  within  the 
ultimate  follicles  of  the  mammary  eland  in  a 
lactating  animal.  We  seem  perfectly  justified 
in  concluding,  therefore,  that  in  cases  where 
the  transparency  and  freedom  fix>m  colour  of 
the  secreted  product  prevent  our  distinguish- 
ing it  in  the  cells  of  the  organ  by  which  it  is 
eliminated  (as  in  the  case  of  the  urine),  it  is 
nevertheless  contained  within  them  and  eli- 
minated bv  their  agency. 

It  would  probably  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
the  elimination  of  the  secretion  always  involves 
the  continual  exuviation  of  the  cells,  which  are 
the  instruments  of  the  process.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  probable  that  where  the  solid 
matter  of  the  secretion  bears  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  liquid,  and  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect solution,  the  secreting  cells  may  be  con- 
tinually drawing  in  their  peculiar  pabulum  on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  capillary  network,  and 
may  be  as  constantly  allowing  it  to  transude 
by  the  free  surface,  so  as  to  permit  its  pas- 
sage into  the  cavity  of  the  tube  or  follicle, — the 
cells  themselves  remaining  attached  to  its 
walls,  and  continuing  to  perform  this  function 
for  a  considerable  time.  Such  is  probably  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  epithelial  cells  which 
line  the  tubuli  of  the  kidney,  and  which  eli- 
minate the  secretion  of  urine  ;  and  those 
which  line  the  tubes  of  the  perspiratory  glan- 
dule are  probably  as  permanent. 

In  the  case  of  cells,  however,  whose  secre- 
tion contains  a  large  quantitj^  of  solid  matter, 
and  especially  where  this  is  of  an  adipose 
character,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that 
their  contents  can  be  given  up,  without  the 
rupture  or  deliquescence  of  the  cell-walls. 
This  may  take  place  either  whilst  the  cells 
are  yet  in  the  follicles  within  which  they  were 
generated,  or  after  they  have  been  ca^t  entire 

•  Trans,  of  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1842. 


into  the  ducts,  or  have  been  even  conveyed 
through  them  to  their  outlet.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  biliary  follicles  of  the  Invertebrata, 
the  discharged  contents  of  secreting  cells  are 
usually  to  be  met  with,  indicating  that  this 
rupture  or  deliquescence  has  taken  place  with- 
in the  follicles ;  and  this  is  probably  the  fact 
in  regard  to  the  biliary  cells  in  general.  An 
extreme  case  of  another  kind  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  Harry  Goodsir,  in  regard  to  the  cells  of 
an  organ  which  is  essentially  one  of  secretion 
as  to  its  structure,  though  its  function  has  a 
diflerent  direction ;  the  peculiarity  of  this  case 
beins,  that  even  af^er  the  complete  exuviation 
of  the  cells,  they  retain  so  much  of  inde- 
pendent vitality,  as  to  proceed  in  their  own 
development  to  a  stage  much  beyond  that  at 
which  they  were  set  free.  The  case  referred  to 
is  that  of  the  seminal  secretion  of  the  deca- 
podous  crustaceans ;  the  cells  of  which,  when 
thrown  out  of  the  caeca  of  the  testis,  are  very 
immature,  and  undergo  important  changes  in 
their  progress  along  the  tubuli  of  that  gland. 
The  final  changes,  however,  whereby  they  are 
fitted  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  ova,  only 
take  place  afler  they  have  been  discharged 
from  the  male  organs,  and  have  been  lodged 
in  the  spermotheca  of  the  female.* 

Now  in  every  case  in  which  the  secreted 
product  can  only  be  given  up  by  the  rupture 
or  solution  of  the  cell-wall,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  a  continual  succession  or  new 
production  of  the  secreting  cells  ;  and  a  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  as  to  their  origin  and 
mode  of  development.  Few  fkcts  are  as  yet 
known  upon  this  subject.  It  may,  however, 
be  stated  with  some  certainty,  that,  in  raanv 
of  the  simpler  glands  at  least,  the  follicle  with 
its  contained  secreting  cells  was  originally 
a  single  closed  cell,  of  which  the  secreting 
cells  are  the  progeny.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Peyerian  glands,  which  are  best  known 
to  us  in  this  condition,  but  which  afterwards 
open  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the 
intestinal  canal.  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  primitive  condition  of  the  gas- 
tric gland  also  is.  that  of  a  closed  vesicle ;  and 
Henle  has  extended  this  view  to  the  terminal 
follicles  of  the  more  complex  secreting  glands, 
which  he  considers  to  have  originated  in  the 
same  condition.  The  observations  of  Prof. 
Goodsir  upon  the  testis  of  Sqnaltts  comubicut 
show  that  this  is  the  true  account  of  the 
changes  occurring  in  that  organ ;  the  follow- 
ing stages  being  distinguishable  in  its  structure, 
when  It  is  in  a  condition  of  activity : — 1st, 
Isolated  nucleated  cells  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  duct,  and  protruding  as  it  were  from  its 
outer  membrane  (Jig.  321.  a),  2nd,  A  cell 
containing  a  few  young  cells  grouped  in  a  mass 
within  it,  the  parent  cell  presenting  itself 
more  prominently  on  the  side  of  the  duct. 
3d,  A  cell  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  duct, 
the  pedicle  being  tubular,  and  communicating 
with  the  duct ;  the  cell  itself  being  pyriform, 
but  closed  and  full  of  nucleated  cells  (b), 

*  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Observationi^ 
p.  89. 
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4th,  Cells  larger  than  the  last,  assuming  more 
of  a  globular  form,  still  closed,  full  of  nu- 

Fig.  321. 


Progresghe  development  of  vesicleM  of  testis  of  Squalus 
comubicus. 

a,  portion  of  duct  with  a  few  nucleated  cells,  the 
primary  or  germinal  cells  of  the  fiiture  acini,  at- 
tached to  its  walls ;  b,c,d^e,  f  primary  cells,  or 
acini,  in  successive  stages ;  ^,  one  of  the  secondary 
cells  in  an  immature  state ;  h,  a  secondary  cell 
elongated  into  a  cylinder,  each  cell  of  its  com- 
posite nucleus  elongated  into  a  spiral  ;  i,  k,  the 
spiral  cells  or  spermatozoa  free.   {After  Goodsir.) 

cleated  cells,  and  situated  mare  towards  the 
surface  of  the  lobe  (c).  5th,  The  full  sized 
vesicles  situated  at  the  surface  of  the  lobe, 
with  their  contents  in  various  stages  of  deve- 
lopment (d,  e,  /).  These  vesicles  are  spheri- 
cal and  perfectly  closed ;  that  part  of  the 
wall  of  each,  which  is  attached  to  the  hollow 
pedicle,  forming  a  diaphragm  across  the  pas- 
sage, so  that  the  vesicle  has  no  communica- 
tion with  the  ducts  of  the  gland.  The  con- 
tained cells  are  at  first  spherical  (g) ;  but  as 
the  spermatozoa  are  gradually  formed  within 
them,  they  present  a  cylindrical  form  (A^, 
and  they  are  arranged  within  the  vesicles  m 
somewhat  of  a  spiral  manner  (/).  When  the 
development  has  advanced  to  this  stage,  the 
diaphragms  across  the  necks  of  the  vesicles 
dissolve  away  or  burst ;  and  the  bundles  of 
spermatozoa  float  along  the  ducts  of  the 
gland,  some  of  them  separating  into  indivi- 
dual  filaments  (i,  k).  Besides  the  bodies 
now  described.  Prof.  Goodsir  has  observed 
what  he  considers  to  be  vesicles  which  have 
discharged  their  contents,  and  which  are  in  a 
state  of  atrophy  (fg.  322.  a). 

The  testis  of  Squalus  comubicus,  the  func- 
tional history  of  which  has  been  now  given, 
is  considered  by  Prof.  Goodsir  as  a  type  of  a 
number  of  glands,  whose  action  takes  place 
after  the  same  manner ;  and  he  lays  down  the 
following  general  facts,  which  he  has  ascer- 
tained in  regard  to  glands  of  this  order. 

*'  Ist,  The  glandular  parenchyma  is  in  a 


constant  state  of  change,  passing  through 
stages  of  development,  matunty,  and  atrophy. 

••  2d.  The  state  of  change  is  contempo- 
raneous with,  and  proportional  to,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  secretion,  being  rapid  when  the 
latter  is  profuse,  and  vice  versa, 

"  3d.  The  acinus  is  at  first  a  single  nu- 
cleated cell.  From  the  nucleus  of  this  cell 
others  are  produced.  The  parent-cell,  how- 
ever, does  not  dissolve  away,  but  remains  as 
a  covering  to  the  whole  mass,  and  is  ap- 
pended to  the  extremity  of  the  duct.  Its 
cavity,  therefore,  as  a  consequence  of  its  mode 
of  development,  has  no  communication  with 
the  duct.  The  original  psurent^cell  begins  to 
dissolve  away,  or  to  burst  into  the  duct,  at  a 
period  when  its  contents  have  attained  their 
full  maturity.  This  period  varies  in  different 
glands,  according  to  a  law  or  laws  peculiar  to 
each  of  them. 

*'  4.  The  secretion  of  a  dand  is  not  the 
product  of  the  parent-cell  of  the  acinus,  but 
of  its  included  mass  of  celb."  * 

An  ideal  represenution  of  these  successive 
changes  is  given  in^.  322.     At  6  b  seen  a 

rtg.  322. 


Ideal  representation  of  (Ganges  occurring  m  vesicular 


a,  a  bunch  of  acini  in  various  states  of  devdopment, 
maturity,  and  atrophy ;  ft,  c,  d,  are  diagrams,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  illustrate  the  intimate  nature  of 
the  changes  which  occur  in  vesicular  glands  when 
in  a  state  of  functional  activity.    (  AfUr  Goodsir. ) 

portion  of  gland  with  two  acini ;  one  of  them 
being  a  simple  primary  cell,  the  other  being 
in  a  state  of  development,  its  nucleus  pro- 
ducing young  cells.  At  c,  both  acini  are  ad- 
vancing ;  the  second  has  almost  reached  ma- 
turity. At  d  the  second  acinus  is  ready  to 
pour  out  its  contents,  and  the  first  to  take  its 
place ;  and  at  e,  the  second  acinus  is  thrown 
m  a  state  of  atrophy,  whilst  the  first  is  be- 
come fully  matured. 

There  is  another  set  of  glands,  in  which  the 
follicles  remain  persistent  for  a  much  longer 
period,  and  continue  to  produce  many  suc- 
cessive generations  of  secreting  celb ;  of  these, 
the  liver  of  the  Crustacea  may  be  taken  as 
the  type.  From  the  appearances  presented 
by  these  follicles,  which  have  been  already 
figured  and  detailed  (ftg,  312.),  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  development  of  these  cells 

*  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Observations, 
p.  30. 
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takes  place  from  the  caccal  extremities ;  and 
Prof.  Groodsir  considers  that  they  originate 
in  a  ^  germinal  spot,"  which  is  the  persistent 
nucleus  of  the  parent  cell,  whose  enlargement 
and  connection  with  the  gland  forms  the 
follicle.  Growth  in  glands  of  this  kind  is 
regulated,  according  to  him,  by  the  following 
laws:  — 

**  1st.  Each  follicle  is  virtually  permanent, 
but  actually  in  a  constant  state  of  develop- 
ment and  growth. 

**  2d.  This  growth  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  function  of  the  eland  ;  that  function  being 
merely  a  part  of  Uie  growth,  and  a  conse- 
quence of  the  drciunstances  under  which  it 
occurs. 

"  3d.  The  vital  action  of  some  follicles  is 
continuous,  the  terminal  spot  in  each  never 
ceasing  to  develope  nucleated  cells,  which 
take  on  the  action  of,  and  become,  primary 
secreting  cells,  as  they  advance  along  the 
follicle.  The  action  of  other  follicles  is 
periodical. 

*'  4th.  The  wall,  or  germinal  membrane,  of 
the  follicle  is  also  (probably)  in  a  state  of 
progressive  growth,  acquiring  additions  to  its 
len^  at  the  blind  extremity,  and  becoming 
absorbed  at  its  attached  extremity.  A  pro- 
gressive growth  of  this  kind  would  account 
for  the  steady  advance  of  its  attached  con- 
tents, and  would  also  place  the  wall  of  the 
follicle  in  the  same  category  with  the  primary 
vesicle,  germinal  membrane,  or  wall  of  the 
acinus,  in  the  vesicular  glands. 

"  5th.  The  primary  secreting  cells  of  the 
follicle  are  not  always  isolated.  They  are 
sometimes  arranged  in  groups;  and  when 
they  are  so,  each  group  is  enclosed  within  its 
parent-cell,  the  group  of  cells  advancing  in  de- 
velopment according  to  its  position  in  the 
follicle,  but  never  exceeding  a  particular  size 
in  each  follicle."* 

Prof.  Goodsir  further  expresses  the  opi- 
nion, that  there  is  an  order  of  glands  with 
very  much  elongated  ducts,  which  do  not 
possess  "  germinal  spots  **  in  particular  situ- 
ations, but  in  which  these  spots  are  diffused 
more  uniformly  over  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  the  tubes.  To  this  order  he  refers  the 
kidney  in  Man  and  the  higher  Vertebrata. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  Prof. 
Goodsir's  statements  in  full,  as  being  in  the 
main  unquestionably  correct ;  but  we  must 
express  our  own  doubts  as  to  that  part  of  the 
doctrine  which  relates  to  the  production  of 
the  secretins  cells  from  distinct  "  germinal 
centres."  We  have  examined  a  great  number 
of  membranes  bearbg  an  epithelial  covering, 
without  being  able  to  discern  the^ ;  and  our 
own  impression  is,  that  the  membrane  itself 
is  in  a  continual  state  of  change,  deriving 
from  the  blood-vessel,  on  the  one  side,  the 
elements  of  the  new  growth,  and  yielding 
these  up  on  the  other. 

Of  the  first  development  of  secreting  struc- 
tures, a  partial  account  was  formerly  given 
(see  Gland)  ;  and  as  this  b  on  the  whole  in 

•  Op.  cit  p.  81. 


conformity  with  our  present  views,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  add  here  the  principal  facts,  as- 
certained by  microscopic  researcn  since  that 
article  was  written. 

The  "plastic  mass"  of  which  the  entire 
gland  consists  in  its  early  condition,  is  now 
known  to  be  composed  of  nucleated  celb, 
which  appear  to  be  the  parent-cells  within 
which  the  true  secreting  cells  are  aflerwards 
to  be  formed  ;  these  parent-cells  themselves 
becoming  the  vesicles  or  follicles  of  the  gland, 
by  the  establishment  of  communications  be- 
tween their  cavities  and  the  branches  of  the 
duct.  It  seems  probable  that  some  of  the 
original  component  cells  o£  the  gland  coalesce 
or  break  down  altogether,  so  as  to  form  the 
smaller  ducts,  the  clevelopment  of  which  has 
been  observed  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
protrusion  of  the  prmcipal  duct,  and  of  its 
primary  branches,  from  the  cavity  of  which  it 
IS  a  diverticulum.  These  last  are  properly 
intercellular  passages ;  which,  as  Prof.  Good- 
sir  justly  observes,  **  is  an  important  consider- 
ation, inasmuch  as  it  ranges  them  in  the  same 
category  with  the  intercellular  passages  and 
secreting  receptacles  of  vegetables." 

Sources  of  the  demand  fir  the  tecretmg 
funcHtm.  —  We  must  now  consider  in  more 
detail,  the  causes  which  render  the  perform- 
ance of  this  function  essential  to  the  active 
existence  of  every  living  beinff. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  animal  body  are  liable  to 
continual  decomposition  and  decay,  in  virtue 
of  their  peculiar  chemical  composition.  That 
the  living  state  antagonises  this  decay,  and 
that  decomposition  can  only  take  place  after 
death,  is  a  doctrine  which  long  held  undis- 
puted sway  in  physiological  science,  but 
which  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  com- 
pletely untenable.  The  resistance  to  decay 
which  living  organised  structures  present,  is 
rather  apparent  than  real;  for  it  only  con- 
tinues so  long  as  the  circulating  current  con- 
tinues to  pass  through  or  near  them,  carrying 
off  the  products  of  incipient  decomposition, 
and  replacing  these  by  matter  that  is  newly 
organised. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  a  continual  decom- 
position and  decay  of  an  organised  fabric  is 
involved  in  its  mere  vegetative  existence.  For 
every  portion  of  it  has  an  individual  and 
independent  life,  and  a  limited  duration  of  its 
own :  each  part,  like  the  simple  isolated  cell 
of  the  lowest  Cryptogamia,  grows  from  a 
germ,  arrives  at  maturity,  and  finally  dies  and 
decays  ;  its  debrit  being  directly  cast  off,  if  the 
organ  be  external ;  but  being  taken  again  into 
the  current  of  the  circulation,  to  be  eliminated 
by  another  channel,  if  the  part  have  no  direct 
communication  with  the  surface  of  the  body.* 
Perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  of  this 
general  fact  is  presented  to  us  in  the  vegetable 

*  The  author  believes  that  he  may  claim  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  enunciate  this 
doctrine  in  definite  terms,  and  as  more  than  a  mere 
hypothesis.  (See  Mr.  Paffet*8  Lectures  on  Nutrition, 
&0.  Medical  Gazette,  1847.) 
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economy.  The  cells  of  the  woody  stem  have 
a  long  and  almost  indefinite  duration^  espe- 
cially after  they  have  become  consolidated  by 
the  nlUng-up  of  their  cavities  with  resinous  or 
sclerogenous  secretions  ;  but  those  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  much  more  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  vital  operations,  have  a  short 
and  limited  term  of  existence.  The  '*  fidl  of 
the  leaf'*  is  not  the  caute  of  the  death  and 
decay  of  the  organ,  but  its  retuU;  for  the  de- 
composition of  its  tissues  is  alieady  fieir  ad- 
vanced, when  its  detachment  occurs: — its 
functions  have  been  fulfilled ;  its  term  of  life 
is  expired ;  and  it  is  cast  of£,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  development  of  cellular  parenchyma, 
which  in  its  turn  will  discharge  the  same  im- 
portant function,  that  of  preparing  the  ma- 
terials for  the  growth  of  the  more  permanent 
parts  of  the  fabric.  This  kind  of  passive 
change  is  more  constantly  going  on  in  the 
animal  body  than  is  usually  supposed,  espe- 
cially during  the  period  of  its  growth  and  in- 
crease. A  good  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
deciduous  or  milk  teeth.  •*  We  trace  each  of 
these  developed  from  its  germ,  and,  in  the 
course  of  its  own  development^  separating  a 
portion  of  itself  to  be  the  germ  of  its  suc- 
cessor ;  then  each,  having  attained  its  due 
perfection,  retains  for  a  time  its  perfect 
state,  and  still  lives  though  it  does  not  grow. 
But  at  length,  coincident^,  not  consequently, 
as  the  new  tooth  comes,  the  deciduous  tooth 
dies ;  or  rather,  its  crown  dies,  and  is  cast 
out  like  a  dead  hair ;  while  its  &ng  with  the 
bony  sheathing,  and  the  vascular  and  nervous 
pulp,  degenerates,  and  is  absorbed.  It  is 
here  especially  to  be  observed,  that  the  de- 
generation is  accompanied  by  some  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  the  fang,  for  it 
could  not  be  absorbed  unless  it  was  first  so 
changed  as  to  be  soluble.  And  it  is  degeneration, 
not  death,  which  precedes  its  removal;  for 
when  a  tooth  fang  really  dies,  as  that  of  the 
second  tooth  does  in  old  age,  then  it  is  not 
absorbed,  but  is  cast  out  eniire,  as  a  dead 
part.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  it  seems  almost 
certain,  is  the  process  of  assimilation  every- 
where; these  may  be  taken  as  types  of  what 
occurs  in  other  parts,  for  these  are  parts  of 
complex  organic  structure  and  composition  ; 
and  the  teeth-pulps,  which  are  absorbed  as 
well  as  the  fangs,  are  very  vascular  and  sensi- 
tive, and  therefore,  we  may  be  nearly  sure, 
are  subject  to  only  the  same  laws  as  prevail  in 
all  equally  organised  parts."*  All  the  epidermic 
and  epithelial  structures,  including  the  secre- 
tory substance  of  glands,  are  continually  un- 
dergoing the  same  change,  by  the  exuviation 
of  the  old  cells  when  their  term  of  life  is  ac- 
complished, and  by  the  production  of  new  ones; 
the  durability  being  different  according  to  the 
particular  endowments  of  the  part,  but  also 
varying  with  changes  in  the  supply  of  blood, 
which  increase  or  decrease  its  vital  activity. 
(Generally  speaking,  those  parts  which  live 
most  slowly  are  those  of  which  the  diration 
is  the  greatest,  and  in  which  there  if  con- 


sequently the  least  frequent  change.  Of  the 
exuviation  of  epidermic  structures  en  wutue — 
a  process  altogether  comparable  to  the  fall  of 
the  leaf—  we  have  striking  examples  in  the 
entire  desquamation  of  serpents,  the  moulting 
of  the  plumage  in  birds,  and  the  shedding  of 
the  haur  in  the  mammalia ;  and  in  the  sheddung 
of  the  antiers  of  the  stag,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  exuviation  of  a  hi^ly  oreanised  and 
vascular  part,  which  penodically  dies,  and 
which,  being  external,  is  cast  off  entire. 
"What  means  all  this,**  says  Mr.  Paget*, 
'*  but  that  these  organs  have  their  severally 
appointed  times,  degenerate,  die,  are  cast 
away,  and  in  due  time  are  replaced  by  others, 
which  in  their  turn  are  to  be  developed  to 
perfection,  to  live  their  life  in  the  mature 
state,  and  in  their  turn  to  be  cast  off?  '*  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  similar  change  is 
continually  taking  place,  with  more  or  less 
activity,  in  everv  part  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture ;  the  products  of  decay,  however,  not 
being  at  once  thrown  off,  because  there  is  no 
direct  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  ;  but  being 
received  back  into  the  current  of  the  circula- 
tion, to  be  eliminated  by  instruments  ex- 
pressly provided  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  this  interstitial  change  must  take 
place  constantly,  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
entire  structure ;  but  its  activity  varies  ac- 
cording to  certain  conditions  to  which  the 
fabric  is  subjected.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  conditions  is  heat.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  tendency  to  decomposition, 
which  is  characteristic  of  organic  compounds, 
is  dependent  upon  the  heat  to  which  they  are 
subjected:  thus  a  compound  which  passes 
rapidly  into  decomposition  at  100^  shall  be 
much  less  prone  to  decay  at  60^,  and  shall  be 
permanent  at  32^.  And  again,  the  vital  ac- 
tivity of  the  several  parts  of  the  or^nised 
fabnc  is  so  dependent  upon  the  same  stimulus, 
that  a  very  moderate  depression  of  tempera- 
ture serves  to  reduce  it,  or  even  to  suspend  it 
altogether.  Now,  when  the  activity  ot  a  part 
is  thus  reduced,  so  that  it  lives  more  slowly, 
its  duration  is  proportionally  increased,  and 
interstitial  change  and  renewal  are  scarcely 
required.  We  have  obvious  examples  of  this 
in  the  activity  of  all  the  functions  in  warm- 
blooded as  compared  with  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals ;  in  the  superior  energy  of  all  the  vital 
operations  of  birds,  whose  temperature  is  1(P 
or  12°  above  that  of  the  Mammalia ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  torpor  of  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  of  hybemating  Mammalia,  when 
the  temperature  of  their  t^ies  is  depressed 
neaHy  to  the  fireezing  point.     In  the  state  of 

Seatest  activity,  all  parts  of  the  body  live 
St ;  their  duration  is  proportionally  dimi- 
nished ;  interstitial  death  and  decomposition 
are  continually  taking  place;  the  results  of 
this  decomposition  have  to  be  got  rid  of  from 
the  body ;  and  a  corresponding  demand  is  set 
up  for  nutrient  materials,  to  be  applied  to  the 
renovation  of  the  structure.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  reduction  of  temperature,  which  di* 


Paget,  Lectures  on  Xutrition,  &c. 
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^lintshes  the  vital  activity  of  the  living  tissues, 
tends  also  to  increase  their  duration  ;  and  thb 
not  merely  by  causing  them  to  live  more  slowly, 
but  by  obstructing  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  their  organic  constituents.  This 
reduction  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  suspend  all  vital  action, 
whilst,  on  the  other,  it  prevents  decomposi- 
tion ;  so  that  the  body  remains  in  a  state  of 
dormant  vUaliiv,  undergoing  no  change  what- 
ever for  an  indefinite  peric^,  but  ready  for  a 
renewal  of  its  vital  activity  whenever  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  shaU  awaken  its  slum- 
bering energies.  (See  Lifb.)  The  more 
nearly  a  living  structure  is  reduced  to  this  con- 
dition, the  less  interstitial  change  does  it  un- 
dergo ;  the  less  nutriment,  therefore,  does  it 
require ;  and  the  less  eiTele  matter  is  there  to 
be  thrown  off. 

The  activity  of  that  spontaneous  interstitial 
change,  which  takes  place  as  a  part  of  the  mere 
vegetative  life  of  the  animal  organism,  further 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  period  of  life 
of  the  fabric  taken  as  a  whole.  Thus  all 
the  tissues,  even  those  most  consolidated,  are 
undergoing  continual  changes  in  the  younff 
animal,  in  which  the  processes  of  decay  and 
renewal  go  on  much  faster  than  in  the  adult ; 
and  in  the  adult,  than  in  the  aged  person. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  duration  of  the 
deciduous  teeth  is  very  limited ;  whilst  that 
of  the  permanent  teeth  may  be  coeval  with 
the  life  of  the  entire  animal,  little  or  no  inter- 
stitial change  taking  place  in  them  during  the 
whole  of  that  period.  So  also  the  component 
parts  of  the  bony  structure,  which  in  the  adult 
are  almost  permanent,  and  in  the  aged  become 
so  remarkably  solidified  that  little  or  no  in- 
terstitial change  can  take  place  in  them,  are 
liable  in  the  growing  child  to  continual  de- 
composition ;  no  part  of  the  substance  of  a 
long  bone  having  any  permanence,  but  the  in- 
terior layers  of  the  shafl  being  removed  (by 
absorption^  it  is  commonly  said,  but  the  absorp- 
tion being  probably  in  reality  preceded  by  dc' 
generation),  so  as  to  enlarge  the  inedullary  ca- 
vity, in  proportion  as  new  layers  are  formed  on 
the  external  surface.  This  may  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  imperfect  degree  m  which, 
so  long  as  the  entire  organism  is  undergoing 
rapid  mcrease,  the  normal  structure  is  de- 
veloped in  any  one  portion  of  it ;  for  as  the 
degree  of  consolidation  is  less,  the  tendency 
to  decay  will  be  greater.  But  this  explanation 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent, for  the  present,  to  regard  it  as  a  general 
law,  that,  witn  the  advance  of  life,  the  duration 
of  the  individual  components  of  the  organism 
increases,  whilst  their  functional  activity 
diminishes.    (See  Age.) 

3.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  exercise  of 
the  Animal  functions  seems  to  be  essentially 
destructive  of  the  structures  which  are  their 
instruments ;  every  operation  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  systems  appearing  to  rehire,  as 
its  necessary  condition,  a  dismtegration  of  a 
certain  portion  of  their  tissues,  probably  by 
the  union  of  their  elements  with  the  oxygen 
supplied  by  arterial  blood.    The  duration  of 


the  existence  of  these  tissues  may  be  clearly 
shown  to  vary  inversely  with  the  use  that  is 
made  of  them,  bemg  less  as  their  functional 
activity  is  greater.  Hence,  when  an  animal  is 
very  inactive,  it  requires  but  very  little  nutri- 
tion ;  if  in  moderate  activity,  there  is  a  mode- 
rate demand  for  food ;  but  if  its  nervous  and 
muscular  energy  be  freauently  and  powerfiilly 
called  into  exercise,  the  supply  of  aliment 
must  be  increased,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
vigour  of  the  system.  In  like  manner,  the 
amount  of  the  effete  matters,  which  result 
from  the  disintegration  and  decay  of  those 
tissues^  must  increase  with  their  activity,  and 
diminish  in  proportion  to  their  fi>eedom  from 
exertion. 

4.  A  necessity  for  the  secreting  process 
may  further  arise  within  the  system  from 
the  ingestion  of  superfluous  aliment.  This 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  the  amount  of  food 
prepared  by  the  digestive  process,  and  taken 
up  by  absorption  into  the  current  of  the  cir- 
culation, were  always  strictly  proportional  to 
the  demand  for  nutriment  created  by  the 
wants  of  the  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  almost  every  individual  who  is  not  re- 
strained by  considerations  of  economy,  or  by 
fear  of  unpleasant  consequences,  from  indulg- 
ing his  natural  appetite,  really  takes  in  more 
food  than  the  wants  of  his  system  absolutely 
require ;  and  all  that  is  not  appropriated  to 
the  reparation  of  the  waste,  or  to  the  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  body,  must  be  thrown  off 
by  the  excreting  organs,  without  having  ever 
been  converted  into  organised  tissue.  The 
superfluous  portion  of  the  non-azotised  con- 
stituents of  the  food  may  be  deposited  as  fat 
in  those  individuals  who  have  a  disposition  to 
the  production  of  adipose  tissue  ;  but  the 
azotised  constituents  cannot  be  applied  in  like 
manner  to  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  mus- 
cular and  other  tisiiues  ;  and  that  which  is  not 
speedily  converted  into  organisable  material, 
and  drawn  off  from  the  blood  by  conversion 
into  organised  tissue,  would  accumulate  in- 
juriously in  the  circulating  current,  and  would 
taint  it  by  decomposition,  if  it  were  not  con- 
tinually removed  by  the  excreting  processes. 

5.  Again,  it  cannot  be  deemed  improbable 
that  the  changes  which  the  crude  aliment  un- 
dergoes, from  the  time  of  its  first  reception 
into  the  absorbents  and  blood-vessels,  to  that 
of  its  conversion  into  organised  tissues  and 
into  the  materials  of  secretions  eliminated  for 
some  special  purpose  in  the  economy,  involve 
the  liberation  of  many  products,  of  which  the 
elements  are  superfluous,  and  therefore  injuri- 
ous to  the  system  if  retained  within  it.  The 
condition  of  organic  chemistry,  however,  is  not 
at  present  such  as  to  admit  of  anything  being 
advanced  with  certainty  under  this  head. 

From  these  various  sources,  then,  a  large 
amount  of  effete  matter  is  being  continually 
received  back  from  the  tissues  into  the  current 
of  the  circulation,  or  is  generated  in  the  blood 
by  the  changes  to  which  it  is  itself  subject ; 
and  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  secreting  ap- 
paratus, to  free  that  fluid  of  the  products  which 
would  ra{>idly  accumulate  in  it,  but  for  the 
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provision  which  is  thus  made  for  their  re- 
moval. 

The  first  product  of  the  decay  of  all  or- 
ganised structures  is  carbonic  add ;  and  this  is 
the  one  which  is  most  constantly  and  rapidly 
accumulating  in  the  system,  and  the  retention 
of  which,  therefore,  within  the  body,  is  the 
most  injurious.  Accordingly,  we  find  two 
organs,  the  lungs  and  the  skin,  specially  des- 
tined to  remove  it ;  and  their  action  is  so 
contrived,  that  whilst  eliminating  a  noxious 
product,  they  shall  be  subservient  to  the  in- 
troduction into  the  system  of  the  nvifyiqg 
element,  oxygen,  without  a  continued  supply 
of  which  the  animal  functions  cannot  be  long 
kept  in  activity,  nor  the  heat  of  the  body  sus- 
tained. 

The  skin,  acain,  is  one  of  the  organs  for  the 
removal  of  the  superfluous  water  from  the 
body ;  and  the  exhalation  from  its  surfiace, 
the  amount  of  which  varies  with  the  degree 
of  externoJ  heat,  serves  the  additional  purpose 
of  keeping  down  the  temperature  to  its  nor- 
mal standard.  The  lungs  also  regularly 
throw  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  of 
which  the  amount  is  but  little  subject  to  vari- 
ation, and  of  which  some  portion  may  have 
been  actually  generated  in  the  blood  by  the 
union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  And  the 
kidneys,  the  structure  of  which  is  beautifully 
adapted  to  eliminate  the  superfluous  fluid  by 
simple  mechanical  transudation,  draw  off  the 
residue  ;  the  amount  of  water  which  they  r^ 
move  being  the  complement  of  that  exhaled 
by  the  skin. 

All  azotised  substances  have  a  tendency, 
during  their  decomposition,  to  throw  off  m- 
trogen  ;  and  ui  the  animal  body  this  element 
is  for  the  most  part  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
urinary  secretion.  Thus  we  find  urea  to  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than 
exists  in  any  other  organic  compound ;  and  uric 
acid,  hippuric  acid,  kreatine  and  kreatinine, 
and  other  compounds,  which  are  charac- 
teristic elements  of  this  secretion  in  different 
animals,  are  all  rich  in  nitrogen.  But  it  is  not 
only  by  the  kidneys  that  azotised  substances 
are  thrown  off,  for  the  solid  matter  exuded 
fi'om  the  skin  closely  corresponds  in  composi- 
tion with  that  of  the  urinary  secretion  ;  and 
urea  has  been  detected  in  it. 

The  biliary  secretion  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
hi/drocarbon,  and  may  probably  be  regarded 
as  the  complement  of  that  of  the  kidneys  ;  it 
having  been  shown  by  Liebig,  that  if  the  em- 
pirical formula:  for  the  bile  and  urine  be  added 
together,  the  result  comes  very  near  to  the 
empirical  formula  for  blood.  Of  this  secre- 
tion, a  part  is  certainly  destined  to  be  imme- 
diately carried  off  through  the  intestinal  canal ; 
but  another  part  seems  to  be  re-absorbed, 
in  combination  with  the  fatty  matters  of  the 
food,  and  to  be  subsequently 'thrown  off  by  the 
respiratory  process,  what  proportion  is  ap- 
plied to  each  purpose  cannot  be  definitely 
stated,  and  probably  varies  much  with  circum- 
stances. 
But  besides  the  metamorphosis  of  the  or- 


ganised tissues,  and  of  the  organic  elements 
of  the  blood,  into  the  definite  (generally  crys- 
talline) compounds,  which  are  the  character- 
istic elements  of  the  secretions  already  men- 
tioned, it  would  seem  that  a  portion  of  the 
effete  matters  take  on  a  putrescent  state  ;  and 
that  for  the  elimination  of  these  a  special  and 
most    appropriate    apparatus    is    provided, 
namely,  the  extensive  system  of  glandulse  in 
the  wall  of  the  intestinal  canal.  As  this  point 
has  been  much  less  attended  to  than  its  im- 
portance deserves,  it  seems  desirable  to  dwell 
upon  it  here  in  some  detail.     It  has  been  too 
much  the  custom  to  regard  the  fsecal  evacua- 
tions as  little  else  than  the  indigestible  re- 
sidue of  the  food,  mingled  with  portions  of 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions ;  where- 
as we  think  that  a  little  contdd«%tion  will 
show,  that  the  peculiarly ^ca/ matter  is  a  real 
excretion,  whicn  must  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  blood  by  the  intestinal  glandular. 
The  undigested  residue  of  the  food  may  form  a 
greater  or  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  evacuation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ingesta  and  the  completeness  of  the  digestive 
pro.^ess.    When  the  alimentary  canal  is  in  an 
irritable  state,  and  the  aliment  is  hurried 
through  it  without  time  being  allowed  for  the 
proper  action  of  the  gastric  secretions,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  may  be  recovered  from  the 
fkces  in  an  almost  unchanged  condition.     It 
has  been  found  that  even  starch  vesicles,  if 
not  ruptured  by  the  masticating  process,  or 
by  the  heat  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  food,  resist  the  digestive  process  so  com- 
pletely as  not  to  give  up  their  contents ; 
being  readily  detectible  in  tne  faeces,  in  an  en- 
tire state,  by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope. 
Further,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that 
the  undigested  residue  of  the  food  could  ac- 
quire the  faecal  character,  during  the  short 
period  which  suffices  in  the  state  of  health 
tor  its  transmission    along    the    alimentary 
canal ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  contrary,  since  the  substances  which  re- 
sist the  action  of  the  gastric  solvent  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  have  the  least  tendency  to 
this  kind  of  decomposition.     Moreover,  in 
purely  Carnivorous  animals,  and  in  Man  when 
he  adopts  the  same  diet,  faecal  matter  is  still 
voided,  though  in   smaller  quantity  than  in 
Herbivora.     The  case  is  still  stronger  in  re- 
gard to  sucking  animals  ;  since  the  milk  by 
which  they  are  supported  is  pure  nutriment, 
of  which  no  part  can  be  supposed  to  pass  di- 
rectly into  the  faeces.     The  continued  evacu- 
ation of  faecal  matter  when  little  or  no  food 
has  been  taken  in,  the  large  quantity  brought 
off  by  purgative  medicines  after  the  bowels 
have  been  completely  emptied  of  their  solid 
contents,  and  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  which 
so  frequently  occurs  at  the  close  of  exhaust- 
ing   diseases    and    previously   to  death    by 
starvation,  are  so  many  obvious  confirmations 
of  the  same  view.     And  Dr.  Williams*  has 
pointed  out  many  pathological  phenomena, 
which  indicate  that  the  inflammation  and  ul- 

*  Principles  of  Medidne,  2d  ed.  p.  248.  note. 
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ceradon  of  the  intestinal  glan dulse,  vhich  is 
so  frequent  a  complication  of  fevers  and  of 
other  diseases  induced  by  the  presence  of  a 
morbid  poison  in  the  blood,  results  from  the 
continued  operation,  upon  their  own  structure, 
of  the  noxious  matter  which  these  glandulce  are 
endeavouring  to  eliminate  from  the  system. 
This  view  has  derived  important  confirma- 
tion from  experiments  recently  made  by  Prof. 
Liebig ;  these  having  indicated  that  the  sub- 
stances to  which  the  fceces  owe  their  peculiar 
foetor  may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  im- 
perfect oxidation  of  albuminous  compounds.* 
The  immense  relief  frequently  given  by  an 
attack  of  diarrhoea^  which  spontaneously  eli- 
minates morbific  matters  that  were  operating 
prejudicially  on  the  system,  and  the  corre- 
sponding ^ects  of  mild  purgatives,  which 
excite  the  secreting  action  of  these  glanduke, 
furnish  additional  evidence,  if  such  be  re- 
quired, to  the  same  effect.  It  is  obviously 
important  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view,  that 
definite  ideas  should  be  entertained  on  this 
subject ;  and  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
obtain  positive  proof  of  the  position  here  ad- 
vanced, —  that  It  is  the  special  function  of  the 
^ndulae  of  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  large,  to 
eliminate  from  tne  blood  the  putrescent 
matter  which  results  from  the  dismtegration 
of  the  tissues, — ^it  will  scarely  be  denied  that  a 
strong  probability  has  been  established  by  the 
foregoing  evidence,  in  favour  of  such  a  view. 

The  interruption  of  any  of  these  excreting 
processes,  by  causing  an  accumulation  of 
efiete  matters  in  the  blood,  occasions  speedy 
death  (see  Excretion)  ;  and  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  was  perfectly  correct  in  affirming  f,  that 
the  functions  of  egesHon  are  more  immediately 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life  than 
those  of  ingestion.  For  whilst  most  animals 
may  live  for  a  considerable  time  without  food, 
and  many  without  oxygen,  there  are  none 
which  are  not  speedily  killed  (unless  pre- 
viously reduced  to  a  state  of  torpidity)  by 
the  complete  suspension  of  the  excretory 
operations. 

In  all  the  cases  hitherto  considered,  the 
necessity  for  the  secreting  function  arises  out 
of  the  changes  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  the  system  at  large,  and  which  tend 
to  produce  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  blood.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  even  the  act  of  liberation  of  effete  or 
superfluous  matters  is  frequently  made  to 
answer  some  ulterior  purpose  in  the  economy ; 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  notice  the  other  class 
of  secretions,  in  which  this  ulterior  purpose 
appears  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  ob- 

{'ect  of  their  separation.  The  variety  of  these, 
lowever,  is  so  great,  and  their  uses  are  so 
different,  that  no  general  statement  can  be 
made  regarding  them.  It  must  suffice  to  re- 
fer to  a  few  examples,  such  as  will  show  their 
importance  in  the  economy  of  the  different 
animals  which  form  them.  The  secretion  of 
tears  for  the  cleansing  and  lubrication  of  the 

•  Animal  Chemistry,  3d  ed.  p.  154. 
t  Golstonian  Lectures,  1842. 


surface  of  the  eye  ;  the  salivary,  gastric,  and 
pancreatic  secretions  for  the  reduction  and 
solution  of  the  food ;  the  mammary  se- 
cretion for  the  nutrition  of  the  offspring; 
the  sebaceous  secretions  for  the  lubncation 
of  the  skin ;  the  mucous  secretions  for 
the  protection  of  the  mucous  membranes ; 
the  poisonous  secretions  of  certain  serpents, 
insects,  &c. ;  the  glutinous  secretion  with 
which  the  silkworm  weaves  its  cocoon  and 
the  spider  its  web ;  the  pigmentary  secretion 
of  the  cuttle-fish ;  the  colouring  matter  se- 
creted by  the  mantle  of  many  of  the  mollusca 
for  imparting  various  hues  to  their  shells ; 
the  strongly  odorous  secretions  of  many  ani- 
mals, which  seem  generally  attractive  to  those 
of  their  own  kind,  but  repulsive  to  others ; 
together  with  many  others  that  might  be 
cited,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  form- 
ation of  even  a  very  small  amount  of  some 
peculiar  product  mav  be  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  animal  which  furnishes  it ;  by 
contributing  to  the  due  performance  of  one  or 
more  of  its  vital  functions,  or  by  the  protec- 
tion it  affords  to  some  important  organ. 

Exittence  of  the  elements  of  secretions  in  the 
blood,  —  The  chemical  proofs  which  have 
been  recently  obtained  of  the  presence  of  the 
characteristic  elements  of  certain  secreted 
fluids  in  healthy  blood,  have  afforded  the 
most  complete  evidence  of  that  which  was 
previously  highly  probable,  namely,  that  the 
office  of  the  secreting  organs  is  more  that  of 
selection  and  separation  uian  that  of  conver- 
sion. The  proof  is  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory in  regard  to  the  chief  elements  of  the 
urinary  secretion  ;  but  inferential  evidence 
scarcely  less  conclusive  exists  with  regard  to 
several  other  substances. 

The  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  was  first 
clearly  shown  by  Prevost  and  Dumas*,  who 
found  that  when  the  functions  of  the  kidneys 
were  destroyed,  either  by  the  extirpation  of 
those  organs,  or  by  ligature  of  the  renal  ar- 
teries, urea  could  be  detected  in  the  circula- 
ting fluids  after  a  short  period.  Similar  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  by  other  experi- 
menters; and  pathological  observation,  in 
cases  where  the  normal  secretion  has  been 
suspended  or  greatly  diminished  (as  in  the  ad- 
vanced  stages  of  Bright*s  disease),  has  equally 
shown  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
presence  of  urea  manifests  itself  in  the  blood 
when  duly  analysed.f  An  interesting  case 
has  lately  been  put  on  record  by  Dr.  Shear- 
man, in  which  the  secretion  of  true  urine 
being  temporarily  suspended,  in  consequence 
of  accident  (a  watery  fluid,  containing  neither 
urea,  uric  acid,  nor  the  urates,  being  all  that 
was  passed  for  some  days),  urea  was  ob- 
tained in  considerable  quantity  from  the  se- 
rum of  blood  drawn  from  the  arm.  J  It  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  such  facts  in  anv  other 
way,  than  by  supposing  that  urea  is  con- 
stantly  being  generated  in  the  system,  and 

*  Amiales  de  Chimie,  tom.  xxiii. 
t  See  Christison  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sonr.  Joum. 
1829. 
X  Edinb.  Monthly  Journal,  March,  1848. 
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being  received  into  the  circulating  current ; 
that  beine  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  in  the 
state  of  health,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  it  has 
no  time  to  accumulate  in  the  blood  ;  but  that 
when  such  elimination  is  checked  or  dimi- 
nished, whilst  its  formation  continues,  the 
minute  quantity  originally  present  gradually 
increases,  so  as  at  Ifut  to  become  easily  de- 
tectible  by  chemical  processes.  However 
probable  such  an  explanation  might  be  felt  to 
be,  it  is  yet  satisfactory  to  find  it  confirmed 
by  direct  experiment.*  Simon  and  Marchand 
some  time  since  obtained  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  healthy 
blood  of  the  cow ;  and  Dr.  Garrod  has  lately 
succeeded  in  obtaining  urea  from  the  serum 
of  healthy  human  blood.  The  amount,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  was  very  small,  only 
l-200th  of  a  grain  of  urea  being  procurable 
from  1000  grains  of  serum.f 

The  pre-existence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood 
might  in  like  manner  be  inferred  from  the 
well-known  fact  of  its  deposition  in  gouty  con- 
cretions :  this  inference,  also,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Garrod,  who  has  discovered 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  subjects.  It 
might  be  not  unreasonably  asserted,  however, 
that  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is 
the  result  of  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
system  generally  ;  and  it  is  hence  satisfactory 
to  find  that  in  this  case  also  Dr.  Garrod  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  substance  itself 
from  healthy  blood.  He  states  that  the 
amount  seems  liable  to  considerable  variation, 
and  to  have  some  relation  to  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  food  was  last  taken,  being 
least  wnere  this  was  longest :  thus  in  one  in- 
stance, where  food  had  not  been  taken  for 
twenty-four  hours,  1000  grains  of  serum 
yielded  only  S-lOOOths  of  a  grain  of  uric  acid  ; 
whilst  a  similar  quantity  of  serum  from  the 
blood  of  other  healthy  subjects  yielded 
7-lOOOths ;  and  a  like  amount  of  serum  from 
the  blood  of  a  man  of  full  habit,  but  other- 
wise healthy,  yielded  37-lOOOths  of  a  grain 
of  uric  acid. 

Of  hippwric  acid,  which  exists  in  small 
quantity  in  human  urine,  but  in  much  larger 
amount  in  tlie  urine  of  herbivorous  animals. 
Dr.  Garrod  states  (loc.  cit.)  that  he  thinks  he 
has  detected  traces  in  the  blood. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
/creatine  and  kreatimne  are  normal  elements  of 
healthy  blood,  since  they  are  constituents 
of  the  "juice  of  flesh,"  which  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  must  be  taken  into  the  circulating 
current  to  be  conveyed  from  the  muscles  into 
the  urine,  where  we  again  meet  with  these 
substances. 

In  like  manner  it  is  probable  that  lactic  2iC\d 

•  Dr.  Prout  states  (On  Stomach  and  Renal  Dis- 
eases,  6th  ed.  p.  681.  note)^  that  when  engaged  in 
examining  the  blood  in  the  year  1816,  he  found 
urea  (or  a  substance  having  most  of  its  properties) 
in  that  fluid ;  but  not  crediting  the  fact,  and  think- 
ing it  might  be  accidental,  he  did  not  pursue  the 
enquiry,  though  he  made  a  memorandum  of  the 
circumstance. 

f  Lancet,  July  8.  1848. 


is  normally  present  in  the  blood  in  very  mi- 
nute proportion ;  for  it  abounds  in  the  juice 
of  flesh,  and  must  be  taken  into  the  current 
of  the  circulation,  in  order  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  body.  In  the  healthy  state  it  seems 
to  be  eliminated  through  the  respiratory 
organs  as  hat  as  it  is  generated;  bemg  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
normal  constituent  of  the  urine ;  but  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  by  Liebig  not  to  have  a 
real  existence  there.  Even  when  lactate  of 
potash  has  been  introduced  by  the  stomach, 
the  potash  is  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys  in 
combination  with  other  acids,  the  lactic 
acid  not  being  eliminated  in  the  urine,  but 
passed  off  through  the  lungs.  In  certain  dis- 
eased states  of  the  system,  however,  lactic 
acid  unquestionably  presents  itself  in  the  gas- 
tric, urinary,  and  cutaneous  secretions  ;  and 
as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  one  of  the  results 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  muscular  tissue,  its 
pre-existence  in  the  blood  cannot  be  reason- 
ably doubted. 

The  less  definite  nature  of  the  constituents  of 
bUe  prevents  them  from  being  as  certainly  re- 
cognised in  the  blood  as  those  of  urine  nave 
been ;  nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  their  pre- 
existence  in  the  circulating  fluids  is  sufficiently 
clear.  Thus  cholesterine  may  be  obtained 
from  the  serum  of  the  blood  by  an  analytical 
process  of  no  great  complexity  ;  and  its  pre- 
sence there  is  ako  manifested  by  its  occasional 
deposit,  as  a  result  of  diseased  action,  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
fluids  of  local  dropsies,  as  hydrocele,  ovarian 
dropsy,  &c.  Again,  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  bile  seems  to  be  nearly  identical  with 
certain  normal  elements  of  the  blood,  since 
the  hue  exhibited  by  a  departing  ecchymosis 
is  identical  with  the  characterisuc  colour  of 
bile.  In  cases  of  jaundice,  the  presence  of 
the  colouring  matter  in  the  blood  is  often 
made  evident,  not  merely  by  the  communica- 
tion of  its  peculiar  hue  to  the  several  tissues 
and  secretions  of  the  body,  but  also  by  the 
tint  visible  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  itself. 
It  would  seem  probable,  however,  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  there  has  been  an  actual 
re-absorption  of  the  biliary  matter  subse- 
quently to  its  elimination  by  the  liver,  as  a 
consequence  of  obstruction  to  its  exit  by  the 
gall  duct.  But  in  the  most  severe  and  ra- 
pidly fatal  cases  of  jaundice,  as  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Alison  *,  the  secreting  process  has  never 
taken  place,  and  the  colouring  matter  must 
then  have  been  generated  in  the  blood  itself. 
Neither  cholesterine,  nor  the  colouring  matter 
of  bile,  seem  to  exert  the  poisonous  influence 
on  the  nervous  system  which  is  manifested  in 
the  cases  alluded  to  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  must  proceed  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  peculiar  organic  constituent  of  the  bile. 
As  the  precise  nature  of  this,  however,  is  still 
a  matter  of  discussion  amongst  chemists,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  by  analysis  firom  the  blood. 

•  Edinb.  Med  and  Surg.  Joom.  voL  xliv. 
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The  proof  that  the  coDstituents  of  the  miik 
pre-exist  in  the  blood,  is  rather  inferential 
than  direct.  That  the  caseine  (although  so 
like  the  albumen  of  the  blood  that  we  might 
imagine  it  to  be  a  mere  modification  of  it, 
effected  in  the  act  of  secretion)  is,  in  reality, 
specially  prepared  in  the  circulating  current, 
would  appear  from  the  fact  that,  during  preg- 
nancy, a  substance,  kiettemf  having  a  close 
relation  to  it,  is  eliminated  by  the  urine,  and 
that  this  substance  disappears  from  the  urine 
within  a  few  days  after  parturition,  the  mam- 
mary secretion  beine  then  fairly  established. 
Perhaps,  however,  ttie  most  remarkable  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect  is  afforded  by  cases 
of  mctasttuU  of  the  mammary  secretion,  of 
which  an  account  will  be  presently  given; 
and  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence  rests  the 
proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  other  cha^ 
racteristic  elements  of  the  mammary  secretion 
in  the  blood. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  elements  of 
other  secretions,  the  evidence  b  less  clear  as 
to  the  state  in  which  they  exist  previously  to 
their  elimination  by  the  secreting  apparatus. 
The  fact  would  appear  to  be,  however,  that 
the  solid  constituents  of  most  of  them  are 
little  else  than  constituents  of  the  blood 
itself,  either  pure  or  but  slightly  altered. 
Thus  in  the  lachrymal  fluid,  the  saliva, 
the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  and  the 
serous  fluid  of  areolar  tissue  and  of  serous 
and  synovial  membranes,  we  find  little  else 
than  saline  matters,  which  are  normal  consti- 
tuents of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  with  one  or 
more  organic  compounds,  that  seem  like 
albumen  m  a  state  of  change.  The  repres- 
sion of  ihete  secretions  does  not  produce  any 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  general  system, 
otherwise  than  as  impairing  or  preventing  the 
performance  of  the  function  to  which  they 
are  subservient;  whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  selection  of  the  secreted  products 
fh>m  the  blood  is  made  in  these  cases,  not  for 
the  sake  of  purifying  the  circulating  fluid  from 
any  matter  that  would  be  noxious  if  retained, 
but  merely  for  some  minor  purposes  in  the 
economy,  to  which  these  simple  fluids  are 
adequate. 

ifeiastoiii  of  secretion.  —  Although  the 
number  and  vanety  of  the  secretions  become 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  increased  com- 
plexity of  the  nutritive  processes  in  the  higher 
classes,  and  although  each  appears  as  if  it 
could  be  formed  by  its  own  organ  alone,  yet 
we  may  observe,  even  in  the  highest  animals, 
some  traces  of  the  community  of  function 
which  characterises  the  general  surface  of  the 
lowest.  It  has  been  shown  that,  although 
the  products  of  secretion  are  so  different,  the 
elementary  structure  of  all  glands  is  the  same ; 
that  wherever  there  is  a  free  secretii^  surface  it  * 
may  be  r^arded  as  an  extension  of  the  gene- 
ral envelope  of  the  body,  or  of  the  reflexion 
of  it  which  lines  the  digestive  cavity ;  that 
its  epithelium  is  continuous  with  the  epider- 
mis of  the  integument,  or  with  the  epithelium 
of  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  it  is 
prolonged ;  and  that  the  peculiar  principles  of 


the  secreted  products  pre-exist  in  the  blood, 
in  a  form  at  least  closely  allied  to  that  which 
they  assume  after  their  separation.  Now,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  in  physiology, 
that  in  cases  where  the  different  Junctions  are 
highly  specialised  (that  is,  where  every  one  has 
its  special  and  distinct  organ  for  its  own  pur- 
pose alone),  the  general  structure  retains,  more 
or  less,  the  primitive  community  of  function  which 
characterised  it  in  the  lowest  grade  of  develop^ 
ment*  Thus,  althou^  the  fimctions  of 
absorption  and  respiration  have  special  organs 
provided  for  them  m  the  higher  animab,  they 
are  not  altogether  restricted  to  these,  but 
may  be  performed  in  part  by  the  eeneral  sur- 
face, which  (although  the  spedal  or^n  for 
exhalation)  permits  the  passage  of  fluid  into 
the  interior  of  the  system,  andallows  the  in- 
terchange of  gases  between  the  blood  and  the 
air.  In  the  same  manner,  we  find  that  the 
functions  of  secretion  being  equally  performed 
in  the  lowest  animals  by  the  whole  surface, 
whilst  in  the  highest  there  is  a  complicated 
apparatus  of  glandular  organs,  to  each  of 
which  some  special  division  of  the  function  is 
assijpied,  either  the  general  muco-cutaneous 
surface,  or  some  one  of  its  subdivisions  or 
prolongations,  is  able  to  take  on  in  some 
degree  the  function  of  another  ^and  whose 
functions  may  be  suspended.  This  truth  was 
well  known  to  HaUer,  who  asserted  that 
almost  all  secretions  may,  under  the  influence 
of  disease,  be  formed  by  each  and  every 
secreting  organ.f  This  statement,  however, 
needs  to  be  received  with  some  limitation, 
and  it  would  be  probably  safest  to  restrict  it 
to  the  excretions,  whose  elements  pre-exist  in 
the  blood,  and  accumulate  there  when  the 
elimination  of  them  by  their  natural  channel 
is  suspended.  We  shall  now  consider  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  examples  of  the  me- 
tastasis of  secretion. 

It  seems  to  be  established  by  a  great  mass 
of  observations,  that  urine,  or  a  fluid  present- 
ing its  essential  characters,  may  pass  off 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  by  the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  mam- 
mary glands,  by  the  testes,  by  the  ears,  nose, 
and  navel,  by  parts  of  the  orcunary  cutaneous 
surface,  and  even  by  serous  membranes,  such 
as  the  arachnoid  lining  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  the  pleura,  and  the  peritoneum.  A 
considerable  number  of  such  cases  was  col- 
lected by  Haller  :|:  :  many  more  were  brought 
together  by  Kysten  J ;  more  recently  Bur- 
dach  has  furnished  a  full  summary  of  the  most 
important  phenomena  of  the  kind  ||  ;  and  Dr. 
Laycock  has  compiled  a  valuable  summary  of 
cases  of  urinary  metastasis  occurring  as  com- 
plications of  hysteria.^)     The  following  table 

*  See  the  author's  **  Principles  of  General  and 
Comparative  Phvwology,"  2d  ed.  §  243. 

f  Elementa  Physiologiae,  torn.  u.  p.  869. 

1  Ibid.  p.  870. 

§  Recherches  de  Physiologie  et  de  Chimie  patho- 
logiqae,  p.  265. 

I  Traits  de  Physiologie  (Jourdan*8  TranBlation), 
voL  viii.  p.  248,  et  aeq. 

^  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  1838. 
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of  cases  referred  to  by  the  last  of  these  authors    of  the  different  forms  of  this  curious  affec- 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  frequency    tion  : — 


Vomit 

StooL 

Eon. 

Eyes. 

SaUva. 

Koee. 

MammsB. 

Navel. 

Skin. 

TotaL 

83 

20 

4 

4 

5 

8 

4 

84 

17 

124 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  cases 
of  hysterical  ischuria  are  frequently  compli- 
cate with  that  strange  moral  perversion, 
which  leads  to  the  most  persevering  and  in- 
genious attempts  at  deceit ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  good  many  of  the  instances 
on  record,  especially  of  urinous  vomiting,  are 
by  no  means  veritable  examples  of  metastasis. 
The  proofs  of  the  fsct  we  are  seeking  to 
estabhsh  are,  therefore,  much  more  satisfac- 
tory when  drawn  from  experiments  upon 
animab,  or  from  pathological  observations, 
about  which,  from  their  very  nature,  there 
can  be  no  mistake. 

Thus  Mayer*  found  that  when  the  two 
kidneys  were  extirpated  in  the  guinea-pig, 
the  cavities  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  pleura, 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  stomach,  and 
the  intestinal  canal,  contained  a  brownish  li- 
quid having  the  odour  of  urine ;  that  the  tears 
exhaled  the  same  odour;  that  the  gall-bladder 
contained  a  brownish  liquid  not  resembling 
bile;  and  that  the  testicles,  the  epididymis, 
the  vasa  deferentia,  and  the  vesiculs  semi- 
nales,  were  gorged  with  a  liquid  perfectly  si- 
milar to  unne.     Chirac  and  Helvetius  are 
quoted  by  Haller  as  having  tied  the  renal  ar- 
teries in  dogs,  and  having  then  remarked  that 
a  urinous  fluid  was  passed  off  from  the  sto- 
mach by  vomiting.      A  remarkable  case  is 
quoted  by  Nysten  from  Zeviani,  in  which  a 
young  woman  having    received    an    incised 
wound  on  the  external  genitab,  which  would 
not  heal,  the  urine  gradually  became  more 
scanty,  and  at  bwt  none  could  be  passed  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  catheter ;  at  last 
dropsy  supervened,  with  sweats  of  a  urinous 
odour,  and  vomiting  of  a  urinous  fluid,  which 
continued  daily  for  thirty-three  years.     On 
post-mortem  examination,  the  kidneys  were 
found  disorganised,  the  right  ureter  entirely 
obliterated  and  the  left  nearly  so,  and  the 
bladder  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon  s 
egg.    In  some  other  instances,  the  urine  ap- 
pears to  have  been  secreted,  and  then  re-ab- 
sorbed in  consequence  of  some  obstruction  to 
its  exit  through  the  urinary  passages.     Thus 
Nysten  quotes  from  Wrisberg  a  case  in  which, 
the  urethra  having  been  partially  obstructeii 
for  ten  years  by  an  enlarged  prostate,  the 
bladder  was  so  distended  as  to  contain  ten 
pounds  of  urine ;  and  the  serosity  of  the 
pericardium  and  of  the  vesicles  of  the  bram 
exhalwi  a  urinous  odour.     He  cites  other  in- 
stances in  which  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the 
bladder  prevented  the  due  discharge  of  the 
secretion  ;  and  in  which  a  urinous  liquid  was 
ejected  from  the  stomach  by  vomiting,  or  was 

•  Zeitflchrift  fUr  Physiologic,  torn,  ii  p.  270. 


discharged  by  stool.    A  still  more  remarkable 
case  is  recorded,  of  a  ^rl  bom  without  either 
anus  or  external  genitals,  who  nevertheless 
remained  in  good  health  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  passing  her  urine  from  the  nipples,  and 
setting  rid  of  ftscal   matters    b^   vomiting. 
There  are  cases,  moreover,  in  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urinary 
bladder  must  have  had  a  special  power  of 
secreting  urine ;  the  usual  discharge  havii^ 
taken  place  to  the  end  of  life,  when,  as  ap- 
peared by  post-mortem  examination,  the  kid- 
neys were  so  completely  disorganised  that 
they  could  not  have  furnished  it ;  or,  having 
been  prevented  by  original  malformation,  or  by 
ligature  of  the  urethra,  from  discharging  it  into 
the  bladder.    A  considerable  number  of  these 
have  been  collected  bv  Burdach.*    In  all  the 
older  statements  of  this  kind,  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  evidence  that  the  fluids  were  really 
urinous,  urea  not  having  been  obtained  from 
them  by  chemical   analysts,    and  the  smell 
having  been  chiefly  relied  upon.  The  urinous 
odour,  however,  when   distinct,  is  probably 
nearly  as  good  an  indication  of  the  presence 
of  the  most  characteristic  constituent  of  hu- 
man urine,  as  is  the  sight  of  the  urea  in  its 
separated  form.     The  passage  of  a  urinous 
fluid  from  the  skin  has  been  fi^uently  ob- 
served in  cases  in  which  the  renal  secretion 
was  scantv ;  and  the  critical  sweats,  by  which 
attacks  of  gout  sometimes  terminate,  contain 
urates  and  phosphates  in  such  abundance  as 
to  form  a  powdery  deposit  on  the  surface. 
It  has  lately  been  ascertained,  that  in  warm 
climates'  urea  is  an  element  of  the  perspiration 
even  of  healthy  persons.f 

The  metastasis  of  the  biiiary  secretion  is 
familiar  to  every  practitioner,  as  being  the 
change  on  vrhich  jaundice  is  dependent.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  eveiy  case  of  yellowish 
brown  discolouration  of  the  tissues,  that  we 
are  to  impute  such  discolouration  to  the  pre- 
sence of  biliary  matter ;  and  we  can  only 
safely  do  so,  when  we  have  at  the  same  time 
evidence  of  concurrent  disturbance  of  the 
biliary  apparatus.  This  disturbance  may  be 
of  two  kinds :  either  the  secreting  fimction 
of  the  liver  itself  may  be  diminish^  or  sus- 
pended, so  that  the  original  elements  of  bile 
accumulate  in  the  blood;  or,  the  secretion 
being  formed  by  it  as  usual,  its  discharge  may 
be  prevented  by  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts, 
so  that  it  is  re-absorbed  into  the  blood.  The 
former  condition  is  much  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  two  ;  the  re-absorption  of  the  secretion 
after  it .  has  been  once  eliminated  not  being 

•  Op.  cit  pp.  253,  254. 

f  Landerer  m  Heller*8  Archiv.  vol  iv.  p.  196. 
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nearly  as  iiyurious  as  the  cessation  of  the 
eUminating  process.  In  either  case,  tlie  uri- 
nary apparatus  is  the  princi|)al  channel  through 
which  the  biliary  matter  is  eliminated  ;  tne 
urine  becomes  tinged  with  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  bile,  being  sometimes  of  a  yellowish 
or  orange  hue,  and  sometimes  of  a  brown  co- 
lour wiUi  a  considerable  sediment ;  and  the 
presence  of  the  most  characteristic  consti- 
tuents of  the  bile  has  been  determined  in  the 
urine.  The  same  result  presents  itself  when 
the  biliary  duct  has  been  artificially  obstructed 
by  ligature.  Other  secretions  have  been 
found  tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of 
bile :  thus  the  pancreatic  fluid  has  been  seen 
of  a  yellow  colour  in  jaundice ;  and  the  milk 
has  presented  not  merely  the  hue,  but  the 
characteristic  bitterness,  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion. The  cutaneous  transpiration  is  not  un- 
firequently  so  much  impregnated  with  biliary 
matter,  as  to  communicate  the  tinge  to  the 
linen  covering  the  skin ;  and  even  the  sputa 
of  patients  iSfected  with  bilious  fevers  have 
been  observed  to  be  similarly  coloured,  and 
have  been  found  to  contain  biliary  matter. 
The  secretions  of  serous  membranes,  also, 
have  been  frequently  seen  to  present  the  cha^ 
racteristic  hue  of  bile ;  and  buiary  matter  has 
been  detected,  by  analysis,  in  the  fluid  of  the 
pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities. 

Biliary  matter,  however,  when  unduly  pre- 
sent in  the  circulating  current,  is  not  removed 
from  it  by  the  secreting  organs  alone ;  for  it 
seems  to  be  withdrawn  also  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nutrition,  entering  into  combi- 
nation with  the  solid  tissues.  Thus,  in  per- 
sons aflected  with  jaundice,  we  find  the  skin, 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  the  brain,  the  fibrous  tissues, 
the  cartilages,  the  bones  and  teeth,  and  even 
the  hair,  penetrated  with  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  bile,  which  they  must  have  with- 
drawn from  the  blood,  and  which  seems  to 
have  a  particular  afiinity  for  the  gelatinous 
tissues. 

Many  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  the 
secretion  of  milk  has  apparently  been  trans- 
ferred fi'om  the  mammary  glands  to  some 
other  surface.  It  might  be  expected,  fiom 
what  has  been  already  stated  regarding  kies- 
tine,  that  the  kidneys  should  eliminate  the 
constituents  of  the  secretion  when  the  mam- 
mary glands  are  unable  to  do  so.  Several 
cases  in  which  this  happened  are  referred  to 
by  Voigtel.*  One  ot  these,  strange  to  say, 
was  a  male,  who  was  sufiering  under  tume- 
faction of  the  mammary  glands,  accompanying 
an  attack  of  catarrh.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  secretion  of  milk  may  be  formed  by  the 
mammary  gland  of  the  male  under  particular 
circumstances;  but  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  anticipated  that  it  would  be  produced  and 
eliminated  through  any  other  channel.  A 
case  has  been  recorded  by  Koller,  however, 
in  which  this  was  unequivocally  the  case.  A 
young  man,  suff*ering  under  various  ailments. 


*  Handbuch  der  Pathologischen  Anatomie,  torn.  i. 
583. 


was  affected  with  a  vesicular  eruption  on  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum,  which  was  considerably 
distended,  and  on  the  thighs  ;  and  these  ve- 
sicles discharged  a  large  quantity  of  a  whitish 
fluid,  of  somewhat  spermatic  odour,  in  which 
Lowig  detected  butter,  caseous  matter,  sugar 
of  milk,  and  alkaline  and  earthy  salts.  A 
fluid,  having  the  appearance  of  milk,  has  also 
been  transuded  from  the  skin  of  the  umbi- 
licus, of  the  axillae,  of  the  ^oins,  and  of  the 
back;  fi-om  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane;  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  genitals ;  and  from  the  surface  of  an 
ulcer.  The  following  seems  an  unequivocal 
case  of  the  vicarious  secretion  of  muk  by  a 
very  unusual  channel. 

**  A  lady  of  delicate  constitution  (with  a 
predisposition  to  pneumonia)  was  prevented 
from  suckling  her  first  child,  as  she  desired, 
by  the  following  circumstance.  Soon  afler 
her  delivery  she  had  a  severe  fever,  during 
which  her  breasts  became  very  large  and  hard ; 
the  nipples  were  swollen  and  firm  ;  and  there 
was  evidently  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk  ; 
but  neither  Uie  suckins  of  the  infant,  nor  any 
artificial  means,  could  draw  a  single  drop  of 
fluid  fi'om  the  swollen  glands.  It  was  clear 
that  the  milk-tubes  were  closed  ;  and  as  the 
breasts  continued  to  grow  larger  and  more 
painful,  purgatives  and  other  means  were  em- 
ployed to  check  the  secretion  of  milk.  After 
three  days  the  fever  somewhat  diminished, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  constant  cough,  which 
was  at  first  dry,  but  soon  afUr  was  followed 
by  the  expectoration  of  simple  mucus.  Afler 
this  the  cough  diminished  in  severity,  and  the 
expectoration  became  easy ;  but  the  sputa 
were  no  longer  mucous,  but  were  composed 
of  a  liquid  which  had  all  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  genuine  milk.  This  continued  for 
fifteen  days,  the  quantity  of  milk  expectorated 
amounting  to  three  ounces  or  more  in  the 
twenty- four  hours.  The  breasts  gradually 
diminished  in  size  ;  and  by  the  time  that  the 
expectoration  ceased,  they  had  regained  their 
natural  dimensions.  The  same  complete  ob- 
stacle to  the  flow  of  milk  from  the  nipples  re- 
curred after  the  births  of  four  children  suc- 
cessively, with  the  same  sequel.  After  the 
sixth,  she  had  the  same  symptoms  of  fever, 
but  this  time  they  were  not  followed  by  bron- 
chitis, or  the  expectoration  of  milk  ;  she  had 
in  their  stead  copious  sweatings,  which,  with 
other  severe  symptoms,  reduced  her  to  a 
cachectic  state,  and  terminated  fatally  in  a 
fortnight."* 

Although  the  menttrualflux  cannot  be  re- 
garded in  the  lipht  of  an  ordinary  secretion, 
since  it  consists  in  great  part  of  actual  blood, 
yet  there  are  indications  that  it  is  the  means 
of  removing  from  the  body  something  that  is 
more  injurious  to  it  than  a  mere  superfluity  of 
the  circulating  fluid.  A  sudden  suppression  of 
the  catamenia  is  firequently  followed  by  symp- 
toms of  constitutional  disturbance,  which 
neither  general  nor  local  abstraction  of  blood 
suffices  to  relieve,  and  which  are  only  abated 

*  BullQtino  delle  Scienze  Mediche,  Apr.  1839. 
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by  tae  restoration  of  the  uterine  flux,  or  b> 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  discharge  from 
some  other  organ.  Hence  cases  of  vicarious 
mcntiruation  may  really  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  those  of  metastasis  of  secretion  ; 
and  they  serve  to  illustrate  and  establish  the 
same  general  truth.  Such  cases  are  bv  no 
means  uncommon,  the  menstrual  flux  being 
replaced  by  haemorrhages  from  various  parts 
of  the  skin,  from  the  mucous  membranes,  or 
from  glandular  surfaces,  especially  the  mammae. 
The  following  case,  quoted  by  M.  Brierre  de 
Boismont*  from  the  *'  Med^cme  Pratique"  of 
Pinel,  is  of  peculiar  interest  from  the  variety 
of  phenomena  which  it  presents. 

**  Madlle  A.  had  been  subject,  from  the  age 
of  eleven,  to  attacks  of  hysteria,  which  were 
followed  by  vomiting  of  blood.  She  men- 
struated at  fourteen ;  her  health  was  re-es- 
tablished, and  the  catamenia  continued  to  flow 
regularly  for  several  months.  A  sudden 
fright  suppressed  the  menses,  and  again  hys- 
teria came  on.  Vicarious  menstruation  now 
occurred.  The  legs  swelled  and  were  covered 
with  vesicles,  and  during  six  mouths  blood 
was  regularlv  discharged  from  them.  The 
\eSt  arm  swelled,  and  the  legs  recovered  ;  and 
for  a  year  there  was  a  regular  sanguineous 
discharge  from  the  arm.  A  third  deviation 
occurred  from  the  lefl  thumb,  which  had  been 
slightly  wounded;  the  catamenia  flowed  from 
this  opening  for  six  months.  In  the  fourth 
year  two  wounds  were  formed  on  the  face 
from  an  attack  of  erysipelas ;  one,  on  the  side 
of  the  nose,  the  other  on  the  upper  eyelid. 
For  two  years  the  periodic  discharge  took 
place  from  these  openings,  and  it  no  longer 
occurred  from  the  thumb.  The  abdomen  in 
its  turn  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  and  for 
five  months  regularly  there  was  a  discharge 
from  the  navel  at  each  menstrual  period.  For 
four  months  the  discharge  proceeded  firom 
the  inner  ankle  of  the  left  foot;  for  two 
months  from  the  lef^  ear ;  for  three  from  the 
left  nipple.  When  the  discharge  did  not  flow 
from  any  one  part,  bleedings  at  the  nose  and 
vomitings  of  blood  took  place,  preceded  by 
convulsions,  pains  in  the  head,  and  giddiness. 
Afler  remaining  some  time  at  the  Sal- 
p^triere,  the  health  of  this  young  female  im- 
proved, and  regular  menstruation  was  es- 
tablished." 

It  is  probable  that  although  the  statement  of 
Haller,  already  quoted,  is  universally  true  as 
a  potsilfilUyt  yet  that  it  is  practicallv  verified 
only  in  the  case  of  the  excretions,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  differ  considerably  from  the  nu- 
tritious elements  of  the  blood,  and  accumulate 
in  it  when  their  usual  exit-pipe  is  no  longer 
open,  forcing  their  way  (so  to  speak)  through 
other  channels.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have 
suggested,  that  the  materials  of  the  recremeit* 
tUiout  secretions^  as  they  have  been  termed,  are 
nothing  else  than  the  materials  of  the  blood 
itself,  slightly  modified  for  their  special  pur- 
pose in  the  very  act  of  elimination,  we  see 

*  De  U  Menstruation  coDsid^r^  dans  ses  Rap- 
ports Physiologiques  et  Pathologiqnes. 


why,  when  they  are  suspended,  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  their  materials  in  the  circu- 
lating system,  and  no  attempt  at  the  sepa^ 
ration  of  them  by  other  organs. 

Influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
secreting  process,  —  That  the  eliminating  ac- 
tion of  the  various  secreting  organs,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  their  products,  are 
greatly  uifluenced  by  the  conaitions  of  the 
nervous  system,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  takes  a  general  survey  of  the  hcts  of 
this  department  of  physiology.  For  although 
we  can  no  more  increase,  diminish,  or  other- 
wise alter  any  one  of  our  secretions  by  a 
mere  eflbrt  of  the  wUl^  than  we  can,  **by 
taking  anxious  though^  add  one  cubit  unto 
our  stature,"  yet  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  state  of  the  feeUnes  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  many  of  them,  increasing  or 
diminishing  their  amount,  or  altering  their 
character.* 

A  brief  review  of  the  phenomena  which 
manifest  this  influence,  will  serve  as  the  most 
appropriate  foundation  for  an  inquiry  into  its 
nature  and  extent. 

The  mammary  secretion  afibrds,  perhaps, 
more  remarkable  evidence  than  any  other,  of 
the  influence  exercised  over  it  by  states  of 
mind,  in  increasing  or  diminishing  it,  or  in 
producing  a  complete  chance  in  its  properties. 
Of  the  increase  in  the  development  of  the 
gland  at  puberty,  and  still  more  during  lacta- 
tion, no  definite  explanation  can  be  given ;  to 
say  that  it  takes  place  by  '*  sympathy  "  with 
the  genital  organs,  beinfir  obviously  a  mere 
verbal  evasion  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  ac- 
tivity of  its  function,  when  once  it  has  been 
fully  established,  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  sensations  and  emotions  connected  with 
the  act  of  suction,  and  with  the  thought  of  the 
offspring.  Although  the  formation  of  milk 
may  be  constantly  going  on,  yet  it  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  application  of  the  inmnt  to 
the  breast.  The  quantity  which  can  be 
squeezed  from  either  breast  at  any  one  time, 
and  the  secretion  of  which  may  have  occupied 
several  hours,  is  about  two  ounces ;  and  yet 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  suction,  an  in- 
fant may  draw  three  or  four  times  that  amount. 

*  Trae  it  is  that  there  are  cases  in  which  secre- 
tions would  seem  to  be  vduntarify  produced,  as 
when  real  tears  are  shed  b^  performers  on  the  stag^e, 
in  the  personation  of  their  assumed  parts.  But  in 
such  instances,  a  strict  investigation  of  the  mental 
state  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  emotions  pro- 
per to  the  assumed  character  are  for  a  time  really 
felt ;  the  effort  of  the  will  being  rather  exerted  in 
the  change  of  individuality  (so  to  speak)  than  in 
the  production  of  the  several  movements  of  gesture 
or  expression  which  are  significant  of  the  mental 
state.  And  it  is  always  observable  that  where  the 
actor,  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  can 
thus  transform  mmself  into  the  character  he  is  per- 
sonating, so  that  his  tones,  looks,  and  gestures  snail 
be  the  spontaneous  and  natural  expression  of  his 
temporary  feelings,  he  produces  a  much  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  spectators,  than  he  can  do  by  tiie 
most  careftil  voluntary  realisation  of  his  intellectnal 
idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  character  should  be 
manifested.  In  these  cases,  then,  as  in  all  others,  it 
is  through  the  emotions,  not  directly  by  the  ¥riU 
that  the  secretion  is  really  excited. 
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When  the  child  is  applied  to  the  breast,  a 
sudden  turgescence  is  experienced  in  the 
organ,  known  to  nurses  as  "the  draught:" 
this  is  probably  due  to  an  increased  a£9ux  of 
blood,  produced  by  the  mental  state,  as  in 
ordinary  blushing.  The  "  draught  **  will  often 
take  place,  and  the  secretion  begin  to  flow 
spontaneously  from  the  ducts,  at  the  mere 
sight  of  the  infant,  or  at  the  thought  of  him 
when  absent,  especially  if  this  be  associated 
with  the  idea  of  nursing.  Analogous  phenom- 
ena are  observed  in  domesticated  Mammalia. 
Thus  a  good  milch-cow  will  yield  far  more 
at  a  single  milking,  than  the  udder  could  have 
contained,  so  that  the  secretion  must  have 
been  rapidly  formed  during  the  process. 
There  are  certain  breeds  of  cows  which  will 
only  yield  milk  when  their  calves  are  in  sight; 
and  in  some  instances  if  a  calf  should  die,  its 
skin  is  placed  over  a  living  calf,  the  presence 
of  which  has  the  same  effect.  The  most 
curious  instances,  however,  of  the  power  of 
irritation  of  the  nipple  and  of  mental  emotions 
to  excite  the  secretion,  are  those  in  which  its 
production  has  long  ceased,  or  has  never 
taken  place.  Numerous  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  young  women  who  have  not  borne 
children,  and  even  old  women  past  the  period 
of  child-bearing,  have  had  such  a  copious  flow 
of  milk,  as  to  be  able  to  act  as  nurses.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  flow  appears  to  have  been 
brought  on,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  con- 
tinued suction  of  the  child,  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  breast  to  pacify  it ;  or  by  the 
innuence  of  strong  mental  emotions,  or  by 
both  causes  combined.  It  has  been  lately 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Mc.  William*,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Bona  Vista  (one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands)  are  accustomed  to  provide  a 
wet  nurse  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  the  person 
of  any  woman  who  has  once  borne  a  child, 
and  is  still  within  the  age  of  child-bearing,  by 
continued  fomentation  of  the  mammae  with  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  jatropha  curcas, 
and  by  suction  of  the  nipple.  Still  more  re- 
markable proofs  of  the  same  influence  are 
furnished  by  the  cases,  of  which  several  have 
now  been  narrated  by  credible  witnesses,  in 
which  7Hales  have  acted  as  efficient  nurses,  f 
The  following,  related  by  Dr.  DunglisonJ, 
is  one  of  the  most  recent  and  at  the  same 
time  most  satisfactory  upon  record  ;  *'  Pro- 
fessor Hall,  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
exhibited  to  his  obstetrical  class,  in  the  year 
1837,  a  coloured  man,  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
who  had  large,  soft,  well-formed  mammae, 
rather  more  conical  than  those  of  the  female, 
and  projecting  fully  seven  inches  from  the 
chest ;  with  perfect  and  large  ni[)ples.  The 
glandular  structure  seemed  to  the  touch  to  be 
exactly  like  that  of  the  female.  This  man 
had  officiated  as  wet  nurse,  for  several  years, 

•  Report  of  the  Niger  Expedition. 

t  See  the  case  described  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork 
in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xli.  p.  813. ;  one  mentioned  by 
Capt  Franklin  (Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Polar 
Sea,  p.  167. ) ;  and  one  witnessed  by  Humboldt 
(Personal  Narrative,  vol  iii.  p.  58.). 
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in  the  family  of  his  mistress  ;  and  he  repre- 
sented that  the  secretion  of  milk  was  induced 
by  applying  the  children  intrusted  to  his  care 
to  the  breasts  during  the  night.  When  the 
milk  was  no  longer  required,  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  arresting  the  secretion. 
His  genital  organs  were  fully  developed." 
Corresponding  facts  are  also  recorded  of  the 
male  of  several  of  the  lower  aniaials. 

The  secretion  of  milk  may  be  entirely 
checked  by  mental  emotions,  especially  those 
having  reference  to  the  offiipring.  Thus  a 
mother  sees  her  infant  in  sudden  danger, 
either  from  illness  or  accident ;  the  secretion 
is  entirely  suspended,  and  does  not  return  until 
the  child,  having  been  restored  to  her  safe 
and  sound,  is  applied  to  the  breast.  The 
death  of  the  infant  will  frequently  occasion 
the  sudden  and  complete  cessation  of  the 
secretion.  The  same  result  will  sometimes 
happen  from  powerful  emotions  unconnected 
with  the  infant :  thus  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions 
two  instances  in  which  the  secretion,  though 
previously  abundant,  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  terror.  It  has  been  observed  by  medical 
men  who  practise  much  among  tlie  poor,  that 
the  apprehension  of  the  brutal  conduct  of  a 
drunken  husband  will  put  a  stop  for  the 
time  to  the  secretion  of  milk  ;  the  breast  feels 
hard  and  knotted,  and  flaccid  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  fluid ;  and  some  time  elapses 
before  the  proper  amount  returns.  It  may  be 
stated,  generally,  that  whilst  a  tranquil,  cheer- 
ful state  of  mind  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
secretion,  the  depressing  emotions  diminish  it. 

The  mere  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
secretion,  from  an  influence  communicated 
through  the  nerves,  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  influence  they  seem  to  exercise 
over  the  calibre  of  the  smaller  arteri&s,  as 
shown  in  the  act  of  blushing,  to  which  *'the 
draught "  seems  to  have  considerable  resem- 
blance. But  no  such  explanation  accounts 
for  the  important  fact,  that  not  only  the  quan- 
tity but  the  (jualUtf  of  the  milk  is  changed  by 
mental  emotions.  Grief,  anxiety,  fits  of  anger, 
or  a  continual  fretfulness,  tend  to  render  the 
milk  thin  and  serous,  and  to  impart  to  it 
qualities  that  excite  intestinal  irritation, 
griping,  and  fever  in  the  child  that  ingests  it. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  detect  any  noxious 
elements  in  it  by  chemical  analysis ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  fluid  upon  the  delicate  system  of 
the  infant  is  a  sure  indication  of  their  ex- 
istence. With  this  knowledge,  derived  from 
almost  daily  observation,  we  can  have  no 
reasonable  ground  for  refusing  to  credit  ac- 
counts of  still  more  remarkable  results  pro- 
ceeding from  the  influence  of  mental  emotion 
on  the  mammary  secretion,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: — "  A  carpenter  fell  into  a  quarrel  with 
a  soldier  billeted  in  his  house,  and  was  set 
upon  by  the  latter  with  his  drawn  sword. 
The  wife  of  the  carpenter  at  first  trembled 
from  fear  and  terror,  and  then  suddenly 
threw  herself  furiously  between  the  com- 
batants, wrested  the  sword  from  the  soldier's 
hand,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  away. 
During  the  tumult,  some  neighbours  came  in 
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and  separated  the  men.  While  in  this  state 
of  stronij  excitement,  the  mother  took  up  her 
child  from  the  cradle,  where  it  lay  playing 
and  in  the  most  perfect  health,  never  having 
had  a  moment's  illness  ;  she  gave  it  the  breast 
and  in  so  doing  sealed  its  fate.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  inmnt  left  oflf  sucking,  became 
restless,  panted,  and  sank  dead  upon  its 
mother*s  bosom.  The  physician  who  was 
instantly  called  in,  found  the  child  lying  in  the 
cradle  as  if  asleep,  and  with  its  features  un- 
disturbed ;  but  all  his  resources  were  fruitless. 
It  was  irrecoverably  gone.***  Such  a  case 
might  be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence  if  it 
stood  alone  ;  but  several  others  of  similar 
character  are  upon  record.  Mr.  Warilrop 
mentions  f  that  having  removed  a  small  tu- 
mour from  behind  the  ear  of  a  mother,  all 
went  well  until  she  fell  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  the  child  being  suckled  soon  afterwards, 
died  in  convulsions.  He  was  sent  for  hastily 
to  see  another  child  in  convulsions,  after 
taking  the  breast  of  a  nurse  who  had  just  been 
severely  reprimanded ;  and  he  was  informed 
b^  Sir  Richard  Croft  that  he  had  seen  many 
similar  instances.  Burdach  cites  two  cases 
of  a  similar  kind  ;  in  one  of  which  the  infant 
ut  to  the  breast  of  its  mother,  just  as  she 
bad  received  some  very  alarming  intelligence, 
died  in  her  arms  before  the  eyes  of  the  mes- 
senger; whilst  in  the  other,  the  child  having 
been  nursed  when  the  mind  of  the  mother 
was  in  violent  agitation,  suddenly  became 
extremely  pale,  and  after  some  hours  was 
attacked  with  paralysis  on  the  right  side,  and 
convulsions  on  the  left.  Another  of  a  very 
similar  character  has  been  more  recently  put 
on  record.  *'  A  woman  while  suckling  her 
child  became  violently  excited  by  the  loss  of 
some  article  which  had  been  stolen  from  her. 
She  i^ve  her  child  the  breast  while  in  a  state 
of  violent  passion.  The  child  at  first  re- 
jected it,  but  subsequently  took  a  quantity  of 
milk.  Soon  afterwards  violent  vomiting 
supervened.  In  the  course  of  some  hours, 
the  child  took  the  other  breast,  when  it  was 
attacked  with  violent  convulsions,  and  died 
in  spite  of  medical  aid.**  | 

It  will  not  be  requisite  to  enter  into  similar 
details  in  regard  to  other  secretions,  the  in- 
fluence of  emotional  states  on  which  is  a 
familiar  fact.  Thus  the  flow  of  saliva  is 
stimulated  by  the  sight,  the  smell,  the  taste, 
or  even  by  the  idea,  of  food  ;  whilst  it  may 
be  entirely  arrested  by  strong  emotion,  as  is 
shown  by  the  well  known  test  often  resorted 
to  in  India  for  the  discovery  of  a  thief  among 
the  servants  of  a  family.  All  the  parties 
being  compelled  to  hold  a  certain  quantity  of 
rice  in  the  mouth  during  a  few  minutes,  the 
offender  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  com- 
parative dryness  of  his  mouthful  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment.  The  gastric  secretion  is 
greatly  influenced    by  the  emotional  states 

•  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Treatise  on  the  Management  of 
Infancy,  p.  222.,  quoted  from  Dr.  Von  Ammon,  "  Die 
erstenMutterpflichten  und  die  erste  Kinderspflege.'* 

t  Lancet,  No.  616. 

i  Casper's  Wochenschrift,  1845,  S.  204. 


being  usually  increased  by  moderate  exhilara- 
tion, and  diminished  by  depression  of  the  feel- 
ings. Any  very  strong  emotion,  however,  usually 
suspends  it  for  a  time.  The  lachrymal  secretion, 
which  is  continually  being  formed  to  a  small 
extent  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  the  surface 
of  the  eye,  is  poureil  out  in  great  abundance 
under  the  moderate  excitement  of  the  emo- 
tions, either  of  j  oy,  tenderness,  or  grief.  It 
is  checked,  however,  by  violent  emotions: 
hence  in  intense  grief  the  tears  do  not  flow. 
It  is  a  well  known  proof  of  moderated  sorrow 
when  the  flow  returns :  tears,  however,  do 
not  bring  relief,  as  commonly  supposed,  but 
they  indicate  that  the  violence  of  the  emotion 
has  passed  off*.  The  odoriferous  secretion 
from  the  skin,  which  is  much  more  powerful 
in  some  individuals  than  in  others,  is  increased 
under  the  influence  of  certain  mental  emo- 
tions, such  as  fear  or  bashfulness,  and  com- 
monly also  by  sexual  desire.*  That  the 
formation  of  this  secretion  is  due  to  changes 
occurring  in  the  blood  itself,  and  that  the 
function  of  the  cutaneous  glanduls  is  rather 
to  eliminate  than  to  produce  it,  would  appear 
from  the  fact  that  the  characteristic  smell  of 
different  animals  may  be  detected  in  their 
blood  when  it  is  treated  wiih  sulphuric  acid. 
The  influence  of  fear  or  of  sexual  desire  on 
the  odoriferous  secretions  of  many  of  the 
lower  animals  is  well  known ;  the  emission  of 
a  powerful  and  disgusting  smell  being  not  un- 
frequently  a  chief  means  of  defence.  The 
odoriferous  matter  is  sometimes  poured  into 
the  internal  cavities,  and  discharged  with  the 
normal  excretions,  imparting  to  them  its 
peculiar  scent :  thus  the  urine  of  a  cat,  voided 
under  the  influence  of  alarm,  possesses  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  which  is  with 
difficulty  got  rid  of.  The  halitus  firom  the 
lungs  is  in  some  persons  so  affected  by  mental 
emotions,  that  a  piece  of  bad  news  shall 
almost  instantaneously  produce  foetid  breath. 
A  copious  secretion  of  foetid  gas  not  un- 
frequently  takes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
under  the  influence  of  any  disturbing  emo- 
tion ;  or  the  usual  liquid  secretions  from  its 
walls  are  similarly  disordered.  The  tendency 
to  defsecation,  which  is  commonly  excited 
under  such  circumstances,  is  not  simply  due 
therefore  to  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani,  as 
commonly  supposed,  but  is  partly  dependent 
on  the  unusually  stimulating  character  of  the 
faeces  themselves.  It  is  a  prevalent,  and, 
perhaps,  not  an  ill-founded,  opinion,  that  me- 
lancholy and  jealousy  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  quantity,  and  to  vitiate  the  quality, 
of  the  biliary  fluid ;  and  amongst  the  causes 
of  jaundice  are  usually  set  down  the  indul- 
gence of  the  depressing  emotions,  or  an  access 

*  A  series  of  clanduhc  in  the  axiUarv  region, 
bearing  a  generfu  resemblance  to  the  sudoriferous 
glands,  but  of  larger  size,  have  been  supposed  by 
Prof.  Homer  (Amer.  Jouru.  of  Med.  Sci.  Jan.  1846), 
and  by  M.  Robin  (Gaz.  Med.  Sept.  18.  1845),  to  be 
specially  concemea  in  the  elimination  of  the  pecu- 
liar odoriferous  secretion  of  this  reffion.  These 
glandulae  have  been  shown  by  Prof.  Homer  to  be 
unusually  large  in  the  negro,  whose  axillaiy  odour 
is  peculiarly  strong. 
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of  sudden  and  violent  passion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  disordered  state 
of  the  biliary  secretion  is  frequently  rather 
the  cause  than  the  consequence  of  a  melan- 
cholic state  of  mind  ;  the  blood  being  suffi- 
ciently vitiated  by  a  deficient  elimination  of 
bile,  to  have  its  due  relations  with  the  nervous 
system  seriously  disturbed,  before  any  ob- 
vious indications  of  that  deficiency  make  their 
appearance  in  the  jaundiced  aspect  of  the 
cutaneous  surface. 

These  and  similar  phenomena  afford  clear 
proof  of  the  influence  exerted  over  the 
secreting  processes  by  mental  states  ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  this  influence 
can  be  exerted  through  anv  other  channel 
than  the  nervous  system.  If  we  further  in- 
quire to  which  division  of  the  nervous  system 
we  are  to  attribute  the  conveyance  of  this 
influence,  we  shall  find  reason  to  regard  it  as 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  operating  through  the 
portion  commonly  known  as  the  sympathetic. 
For  there  are  many  secreting  organs  which 
are  supplied  with  no  other  nerves  than  those 
which  they  receive  firom  this  division,  so  that 
they  cannot  possess  any  connection  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres  except  through  its 
medium.  The  mammary  glands,  which  are 
supplied  by  the  spinal  nerves  as  well  as  by 
the  sympathetic,  may  be  considered  as  re- 
quiring such  a  direct  communication  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres,  inasmuch  as  their  se- 
cretion is  made,  for  obvious  purposes,  greatly 
dependent  upon  sensations  directly  affecting 
themselves,  which  is  rarely  the  case  elsewhere. 
The  lachrymal  and  salivary  glands  would  seem 
to  have  a  more  direct  and  exclusive  con- 
nection than  most  others,  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres  ;  but  perhaps  this  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  the  fifth  pair,  firom 
which  they  are  supplied,  seems  in  many  re- 
spects to  combine  the  attributes  of  a  sympa- 
thetic with  that  of  a  proper  cranial  nerve ; 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  minuteness  and  the 
universality  of  the  distribution  of  the  sympa- 
thetic plexuses  upon  the  trunks  of  the  blood- 
vessels, we  see  that  even  these  glands,  like 
others,  may  be  subjected  to  its  influence. 

If  we  further  examine  into  the  mode  in 
which  that  influence  is  exerted,  we  shall,  per- 
haps, find  reason  to  attribute  it  to  the  effect 
of  nervous  agency,  rather  upon  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  upon  their  contents, 
than  upon  the  secreting  structures  themselves. 
For,  as  already  remarked,  the  variations  in 
the  quantity  of  a  secretion  may  be  accounted 
for  by  such  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
access  of  blood  as  we  know  to  take  place, 
through  an  alteration  in  the  calibre  of  the 
vessels,  in  the  act  of  blushing  or  the  paleness 
of  fright ;  and  the  feelings  experienced  by  the 
nursing  female  harmonise  well  with  this  sup- 
position. On  the  other  hand,  the  perversion 
of  the  quality  of  a  secretion,  which  may  take 
place  as  a  result  of  mental  emotion,  would 
seem  rather  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  previously  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  secretion,  than  to  the  exercise 
of  any  influence  upon  the  secreting  structure 


Itself.     For  we  find,  in  the  case  of  the  pecu- 
liar odorous  matter  for  example,  that  it  may 
be  eliminated  in  a  vaporous  form  by  the  air- 
passages,  or  by  the  intestinal  canal ;  or  that 
Its  taint  may  be  imparted  to  the  liquid  secre- 
tions of  the  intestinal  glandulee;  or,  again, 
that  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  urinary 
excretion:  and  this  variety  in  the  channels 
of  escape  of  the  same  kind  of  material,  pretty 
clearly  mdicates  that  it  must  have  pre-existed 
in  the  blood.     There  are  many  other  facts 
which  confirm  this  view,  by  indicating  that 
the  condition  of  the  blood  whilst  circulating 
in  the  vessels  may  be  influenced  by  mental 
emotions,  which  probably  act  upon  it  through 
the  medium   of  the  sympathetic  nerve;  but 
of  these  it  is  scarcely  the  place  to  speak. 

Another  class  of  evidence,  as  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  an  influence  by  the  nervous  system 
upon  the  secretory  function,  is  furnished  by 
observation  of  the  results  of  the  interruption 
of  that  influence,  either  by  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  centres  or  nerve  trunks, 
or  by  experimental  interference.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  of  these,  on  account  of  its  fre- 
quent occurrence,  is  the  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  urine  in  cases  of  paraplegia  ; 
resulting,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  secre- 
tion of  an  undue  quantity  of  alkaline  mucus 
from  the  lining  of  the  bladder.*  Various  ex- 
periments have  been  made  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  kidney,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
normal  secretion  of  urine  is  dependent  upon 
their  integrity.  Thus  Krimerf  states,  that 
division  of  any  of  the  nerves  of  the  kidney 
occasioned  albumen  and  the  red  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  to  pass  into  the  urine, 
their  proportion  increasing  as  that  of  the  re- 

Silar  constituents  of  the  urine  diminished, 
i vision  of  the  vagus  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  secretion  of  urine ;  but  rhubarb  and 
prussiate  of  potass  taken  by  the  mouth  ceased 
to  pass  off*  by  the  urine,  which  at  the  same 
time  acquired  greater  specific  gravity  from 
containing  serum  of  the  blood.  After  divi- 
sion of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar 
region,  the  urine  became  limpid  like  water; 
and  division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the 
neck  caused  it  to  become  alkaline  and  albu- 
minous. Brachet  and  MilUer  have  both  ex- 
perimented on  the  effects  of  the  division  of 
the  sympathetic  nerves  which  are  distributed 
upon  the  renal  artery.  The  former  divided 
the  trunk;  and  connected  the  divided  ends  by 
a  Canula,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  continued 
passage  of  blood,  whilst  the  nervous  influence 
was  completely  intercepted ;  the  latter  pro- 
duced the  same  condition  by  applying  a  liga- 
ture around  the  renal  vessels,  so  tightly  as  to 
destroy  the  texture  of  the  renal  nerves  at 
that  point,  and  then  relaxing  it  again,  so  as 
to  permit  the  re-establishment  of  the  circu- 
lation. In  both  cases  the  effect  was  similar  ; 
the  secretion  of  true  urine  being  interrupted, 
but  a  sanguineous  fluid  passing  into  the 
*  The  nature  of  this  change  has  been  elsewhere 
considered.    See  Vol  III.  pw  721  T.  art.  Nervous 

t  Quoted  fai  Mullet's  Physiology  (Baly's  Trans- 
lation), p.  470. 
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ureter.  Miiller  states  that  a  remarkable 
softening  of  the  kidney  was  always  one  of  the 
results  of  these  experiments. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  aegree  of  dependence  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid  upon  the  nervi 
vagi ;  to  these  experiments  copious  references 
have  elsewhere  been  given*,  and  we  shall 
therefore  only  here  allude  to  their  results. 
The  temporary  suspension  of  the  digestive 
process  appears  to  be  an  invariable  result  of 
the  complete  division  of  the  par  vagum  on 
both  sides  ;  and  manv  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  this  result  have  somewhat  hastily 
concluded,  that  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid 
is  dependent  upon  nervous  agency  conveyed 
through  that  nerve.  But  it  has  been  observed, 
in  several  instanoes,  that  the  digestive  powers 
have  returned  after  a  time,  animals  which 
were  becoming  much  emaciated  having  re- 
covered their  flesh  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  tnere^ 
fore,  that  the  secretion  of  the  gabtric  fluid  can 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  nervous 
agency  through  the  par  vagum,  as  some  have 
supposed  it  to  be.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine this  question,  there  has  been  no  appear- 
ance of  any  return  of  the  digestive  power,  after 
complete  section  of  the  par  vagum  on  both 
sides  ;  but  there  are  various  modes  of  account- 
ing for  this  fact.  The  animals  on  which  this 
experiment  has  been  made,  usually  live  for 
only  a  short  time  afterwards,  on  account  of 
the  disorder  of  the  respiratory  processes, 
which  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  operation  ; 
so  that  all  which  is  proved  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  experiments  is,  that  the  digestive  process 
is  generally  arrested  during  the  short  time  that 
the  animal  lives  after  the  vagi  have  been  di- 
vided or  tied.  And  such  negative  results,  as 
Dr.  J.  Reid  has  very  justlv  observed,  "  can 
never  overthrow  the  results  derived  from 
positive  experiments,  provided  that  these 
have  been  accurately  performed,  and  are  free 
from  all  sources  of  fallacy."  f 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  experiments  just  cited,  as  to 
the  influence  of  section  of  the  renal  nerves 
upon  the  secretion  of  the  kidney,  had  been 
sufficiently  prolonged  to  ascertain  whether 
the  eff*ects  described  are  transient,  and  whether 
the  real  secretion  would  be  restored  if  time 
were  permitted.  And  it  is  obvious  that«  as 
they  at  present  stand,  no  such  experiments 
can  serve  as  an  adequate  foundation  for  the 
hypothesis  entertained  by  some,  that  the  act 
of  secretion  is  dependent  upon  nervous  in- 
fluence, or,  in  other  words,  that  nervous 
agency  supplies  a  condition  without  which  it 
cannot  take  place. 

There  is  another  group  of  phenomena  bear- 
ing upon  this  question,  though  less  closely 
related  to  it,  —  namely  the  changes  in  the 
state  of  nutrition  •  in  parts  whose  nerves  have 
been  injured,  and  which  are  thereby  rendered 
insensible.  The  close  affinity,  however,  al- 
ready shown  to  exist  between  the  functions 


of  Nutrition  and  Secretion,  is  suffident  to 
make  it  apparent  that  they  must  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  in  this  respect,  and  that 
whatever  is  true  as  to  the  relation  of  either  of 
them  to  the  nervous  system,  must  be  true  also 
of  the  other.  Now  it  is  an  observation  very 
frequently  made,  that  parts  whose  nerves  have 
l>een  paralysed  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  sufler 
from  destructive  inflammation,  or  to  undergo 
a  gradual  wasting.  The  latter  of  these  changes 
is  easily  accounted  for  on  the  general  principle 
dwelt  on  under  the  head  of  Nutrition,  that 
the  degree  of  nourishment  which  any  organ 
or  tissue  receives,  depends  upon  its  functional 
activity;  and  thus  not  merely  the  muscles, 
but  all  the  textures  of  a  paralysed  limb  gradu- 
ally waste  away,  the  disuse  of  Its  muscles  occa^ 
sioning  a  stagnation  in  the  circulation  through 
the  entire  part.  Of  the  former  result  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  careful  examination,  that 
we  may  be  prepared  to  estimate  it  at  its  true 
value.  One  of  the  cases  most  frequently 
quoted  in  this  connection,  is  the  enect  of 
section  of  the  trigeminus  in  producing  destnio* 
tive  inflammation  of  the  eye-ball,  as  first  shown 
by  Magendie,  and  confirmed  by  many  sub- 
sequent experimenters.  A  full  account  of 
these  effects  has  been  already  given  in  another 
part  of  this  work  (see  Fifth  Pair),  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
A  corresponding  result  may  be  produced  by 
disease.  A  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Stanley*, 
in  which  there  was  impairment  of  the  whole 
nutrition  of  one  side  of  the  face,  with  frequent 
attacks  of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  central  penetrating  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  and,  at  last,  destructive  inflam- 
mation of  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  in  consequence 
(as  it  would  appear)  of  destruction  of  the 
trunk  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  of  that  side  by 
the  pressure  of  a  tumour  near  the  pons.  No 
such  destructive  effects  ensue  on  section  of 
any  of  the  other  cranial  nerves;  the  only 
injurious  influence  exercised  on  the  eye  by 
any  such  operation,  being  the  tendency  to 
inflammation  from  irritants  which  the  para- 
lysed orbicularis  palpebrarum  does  not  shut 
out  or  help  to  remove.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  cases  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  (of 
which  the  author  has  himself  witnessed  more 
than  one)  of  the  complete  paralysis  of  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  tne  fifth  pair,  which  has 
existed  for  sometime  without  any  other  result 
than  a  degree  of  dryness  of  the  surface  of  the 
eye  from  deficient  secretion,  and  a  disposition 
to  superficial  inflammation  from  irritating  par- 
ticles of  whose  presence  no  warning  was 
given  by  sensation,  and  for  whose  removal 
there  was  consequently  no  provision.  Such 
exceptional  cases  must  be  admitted  as  proving 
that,  however  unfavourable  may  be  division 
or  injury  of  the  trigeminus  to  the  continued 
healthy  nutrition  of  the  e^e,  still  this  matf  be 
maintained;  and  that  it  is  consequently  no 
more  essentially  dependent  upon  "ner\'ou9 
influence,**  supplied  through  that  channel, 
than  is  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid  upon  the 


VoL  III.  p.  900.  art  Par  Vagum.        f  Ibid. 
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power  supposed  to  be  transmitted  by  the  par 
vagum. 

That  the  nutritive  operations  of  other  parts, 
however,  are  usually  less  vigorously  and  cor- 
rectly performed  when  the  nerves  have  been 
paralysed,  than  when  they  retain  their  entire 
mtegrity,  would  appear  from-  numerous  other 
facts,  of  which  the  following  are  examples.  A 
case  is  related  by  Mr.  Swan**^  in  which  a  man's 
wrist  having  been  injured  by  a  cord  having 
been  very  tightly  drawn  round  it,  there  was 
partial  paralysis  of  the  hand,  with  constantly 
repeated  ulcerations  of  its  dorsal  surface  ;  and 
on  amputation  seven  years  afterwards,  there 
was  found  to  be  induration  of  the  median 
nerve,  with  adhesion  of  the  tissues  beneath 
the  annular  ligament.  The  following  case, 
stated  by  Mr.  Paget  f  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Hilton,  is  still  more  remarkable.  '*A  man 
was  at  Guy's  Hospital,  who,  in  consequence  of 
a  fracture  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  re- 
paired by  an  excessive  quantity  of  new  bone, 
suffered  compression  of  the  median  nerve. 
He  had  ulceration  of  the  thumb,  and  fore  and 
middle  fingers,  which  had  resisted  various 
treatment,  and  was  cured  only  by  so  binding 
the  wrist,  that  the  parts  on  the  palmar  aspect 
being  relaxed,  the  pressure  on  tne  nerve  was 
removed.  So  long  as  this  was  done,  the  ulcers 
became  and  remained  well  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
man  was  allowed  to  use  his  hand,  the  pressure 
on  the  nerves  was  renewed,  and  the  ulceration 
of  the  parts  supplied  by  it  returned." 

That  the  reparative  processes  are  affected,  as 
well  as  those  of  ordinary  nutrition,  by  the  loss 
of  nervous  power,  is  a  matter  of  familiar  ob- 
servation. A  striking  example  to  this  effect 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Travers.J  A  man  was 
rendered  paraplegic  by  fracture  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  same  accident  having  also  frac- 
tured his  humerus  and  his  tibia.  The  former, 
in  due  time,  united ;  the  latter  did  not. 

This  peculiar  affection  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses appears  rather  dependent  upon  lesion 
of  the  sensory  than  of  the  motor  nerves. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  disorganisation 
of  the  eve  afler  section  of  the  fifth  pair,  takes 
place  when  only  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  part 
is  affected,  and  that  no  such  result  occurs  when 
only  the  motor  nerves  of  the  orbit  are  divided. 
In  cases  of  disease  or  injuries  of  the  spine,  it 
has  been  noticed  that  sloughing  of  the  blad- 
der or  other  parts  has  occurred  earlier  and 
more  extensively  when  sensation,  than  when 
motion  alone,  has  been  lost.  And  Mr.  Cur- 
ling has  noticed  §  that  two  men  having  been 
taken  at  nearly  the  same  time  to  the  London 
Hospital  with  injury  of  the  spine,  one  of 
whom  had  lost  only  the  power  of  motion  in 
the  lower  extremities,  whilst  the  other  had 
lost  both  motion  and  sensation,  at  the  end  of 
four  months  the  atrophy  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities had  advanced  much  further  in  the  latter 
case  than  in  the  former.     These  phenomena 

*  On  Diseases  and  Injuries  hf  the  Nerves,  p.  60. 
t  Loc  cit 

i  Further  Inquiry  concerning  Constitutional  Ir- 
ritation, p.  436. 
§  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  xx  p.  842. 


would  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  view,  that 
it  is  especially  through  the  sympathetic  system 
of  fibres  that  the  peculiar  influence  is  exerted, 
whose  continual  agency  we  only  recognise  by 
the  results  of  its  withdrawal.  For  if,  as 
already  remarked,  the  fifth  pair  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sympathetic  of  the  head,  the 
Oasserian  ganglion  may  probably  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  system  ;  and 
it  has  been  observed  by  Magendie,  and  con- 
firmed by  Longet,  that  the  destructive  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  ensues  more  quickly  after 
division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  in  front  of  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  than  when  the  division  is 
made  between  that  ganglion  and  the  brain. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  it 
is  probably  true,  also,  of  the  ganglia  on  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  and  thus 
the  disordered  nutrition  which  results  from  in- 
jury to  the  trunks  of  these  nerves,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  disuse 
of  parts,  may  be  attributed,  with  some  show  of 
probability,  to  the  interruption  of  the  connec- 
tion with  the  sympathetic  system,  which  is 
specially  established  by  these  ganglia  and 
their  communicating  cords.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  defec- 
tive or  disordered  nutrition  is  a  marked  result 
of  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord,  whilst  the  sym- 
pathetic centres  remain  uninjured  ;  and  that 
general  atrophy  is  a  frequent  consequence  of 
chronic  diseases  of  the  brain.  Fresh  evi- 
dence is  much  required,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  shares  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  sympathetic  centres,  in  regard  to  the  in-' 
fluence  exerted  by  them  over  the  organic 
functions. 

By  the  survey  we  have  now  taken,  we  are 
in  some  degree  prepared  to  estimate  the 
degree  and  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  nervous  system  on  the  nutritive  and  se- 
cretory functions,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
vahdity  of  the  several  doctrines  which  have 
been  propounded  on  the  subject :  — 

1 .  The  first  of  these  theories  may  be  stated 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  advocates  : — "  It  appears," 
he  says,  **  that  the  nervous  influence  is  neces- 
sary to  the  function  of  secretion.  It  either 
bestows  on  the  vessels  the  power  of  decom- 
posing and  recombining  the  elementary  parts 
of  the  blood,  or  effects  those  changes  by  its 
direct  operation  on  this  fluid.  From  many 
facts  stated  or  referred  to  in  my  inquiry,  it 
appears  that  the  vessels  possess  no  powers 
but  the  muscular  and  elastic ;  and  that  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  is  independent  of 
the  nervous  system .  Nor  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive any  modification  of  these  powers  by 
which  they  could  become  chemical  agents, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  separate  and  recom- 
bine  the  elementary  parts  of  the  blood.  The 
first  of  the  above  positions  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  set  aside,  and  the  necessary  infer- 
ence seems  to  be,  that  in  the  functions  of 
secretion  the  vessels  only  convey  the  fluids 
to  be  operated  on  by  the  nervous  influence." 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  say  of  this 
hypothesis,  that  having  been  put  forth  at  a 
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time  when  the  real  nature  of  the  secreting 
structure  was  altogether  unknown,  and  when 
the  choice  seemed  to  lie  only  between  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nerves  and  that  of  the  vessels, 
it  is  totally  fallacious  now  that  a  third  agent 
has  been  discovered,  to  which  all  analogy 
would  lead  us  to  refer,  at  any  rate,  the  chief 
instrumentality  in  the  operation.  The  prin- 
cipal experiment  adduced  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis,  and  of  the  identification  attempted 
by  Dr.  Philip  between  nervous  agency  and 
galvanism,  was  the  effect  of  section  of  the  par 
vagum  in  checking  the  secretion  of  gastric 
fluid,  and  the  renewal  of  the  process  under 
the  influence  of  galvanism.  We  have  already 
shown  the  utter  invalidity  of  this  result  as  a 
ground  for  any  such  inference;  and  it  only 
remains  to  show  the  inconsistency  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  hypothesis  itself,  which  is  easily 
done.  For,  as  Dr.  Prichard  has  justly  re- 
marked *,  "  if  we  begin  by  supposing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  cause  assigned,  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  one  agent,  namely  the  galvanic 
fluid,  operating  on  one  material,  which  is 
the  blood,  and  effecting  its  decomposition. 
How,  then,  we  may  ask,  does  it  happen  that 
so  many  difl^erent  substances  are,  in  difl^erent 
examples  of  the  same  process,  the  results  of 
this  single  operation  ?  In  other  chemical  de- 
compositions, as  when  water  is  decompounded 
by  the  galvanic  fluid,  the  result  is  the  same 
and  uniform.  But  in  the  instance  supposed, 
the  operation  of  the  same  chemical  agents 
upon  each  other  is  followed  by  the  formation 
of  products  of  the  most  different  descriptions  : 
in  one  part  of  the  vascular  system  the  blood 
is  converted  into  bile  ;  in  another,  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  chemical  a^nt,  into 
milk  ;  in  another,  into  tears."  This  variety 
of  effects  can  only  be  explained  by  attribut- 
ing them  to  the  special  endowments  of  the 
several  secreting  organs  through  which  the 
nervous  power  is  supposed  to  act ;  and  if  it 
be  thus  necessary  to  admit  that  such  special 
endowments  do  exist,  by  which  the  particular 
nature  of  the  secretion  is  determined,  the 
question  naturally  arises.  Of  what  use  is  the 
nervous  power  at  all  ? 

2.  The  second  hypothesis,  framed  to  meet 
this  objection,  supposes,  to  use  the  language 
of  Prof.  Miiller,  that  **  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  on  the  glands  merely  enables  the  se- 
creting substance,  in  each  gland,  endowed  with 
peculiar  properties,  to  exert  its  chemical  ac- 
tion." In  order  to  sustain  this  hypothesis,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  that  the  processes  of 
secretion  and  nutrition  are  not  only  modified 
by  the  division  of  the  nerves  by  which  their 
organs  are  supplied,  but  that  they  are  alto- 
gether suspended  by  that  operation ;  the 
secreting  or  growing  structures  having  no 
functional  power  of  their  own,  save  when 
connected  with  certain  nervous  centres,  which 
are  supposed  to  transmit  to  them  the  requisite 
vital  force :  much  as  in  a  factory  there  may 
be  seen  a  great  variety  of  machines,  each  of 
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them  constructed  to  perform  a  certain  special 
action,  but  all  of  them  dependent  for  their 
power  of  carrying  it  into  effect  upon  a  general 
motive  power  transmitted  to  each.  We  shall, 
perhaps,  more  conveniently  and  satisfactorily 
examine  into  the  merits  of  this  hypothesis, 
by  bringing  it  into  comparison  with  the  next. 

3.  The  third  doctrine,  of  which  Dr.  Alison 
has  been  one  of  the  most  philosophical  and 
consistent  advocates,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  organic  or  vegetative  life  of  animals, — 
u  e,  every  thmg  which  goes  on  in  them  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  sensation  or  other 
mental  act,  including  the  functions  of  nutrition 
and  secretion,  —  may  go  on  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  nervous  system,  and  stands 
in  no  relation  of  dejyendence  to  any  changes  in 
nervous  matter ;  but  that  these  chan^  exert 
a  powerful  controlling  and  modifying  influence 
on  the  organic  functions,  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing their  activity,  or  even  altering  their 
character ;  just  as,  to  use  the  appropriate  illus- 
tration of  Dr.  John  Reid,  the  movements  of  a 
horse  are  influenced  by  the  hand  and  heel  of 
the  rider,  although  they  are  in  themselves  in- 
dependent of  him,  being  executed  in  virtue  of 
the  power  inherent  in  we  animal. 

Now,  in  support  of  this  last  view  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  urged,  in  the  first  place, 
that  in  one  great  division  of  the  organised 
world,  namely,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are  per- 
formed, not  only  independently  of,  but  with- 
out any  kind  of  influence  from,  a  nervous 
system  ;  each  act  being  the  result  of  the  pro- 
perties inherent  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
structure  itself,  called  into  play  by  the  appro- 
priate stimuli.  We  should  have  a  right  to 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  corresponding  func- 
tions in  animals  should  be  adequately  per- 
formed by  a  similar  mechanism  ;  and  it  is  fair, 
therefore,  to  throw  the  burthen  of  proof  upon 
those  who  maintain  the  contrary.  If  we  fol- 
low out  in  this  case  the  great  general  principle 
of  Cuvier,  which  every  day's  experience  only 
shows  to  be  more  strictly  correct  and  more 
widely  applicable,  —  that  the  different  classes 
of  animals  may  be  considered  as  so  many  ex- 
periments ready  prepared  for  us  by  nature, 
who  adds  to  or  takes  from  their  several 
organs,  just  as  we  might  wish  to  do  in  our 
laboratories,  showing  us  at  the  same  time  the 
various  results  of  these  combinations, — we  see 
that  a  comparison  of  diflferent  organisms 
affords  us  a  much  better  ground  for  the  de- 
termination of  this  question,  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  results  of  such  experimente 
aa  have  been  already  cited  ;  it  not  being  pos- 
sible to  make  such  experiments,  without  such 
iiyury  to  the  organism  as  is  of  itself  a  serious 
disturbing  cause.  We  notice,  on  looking  at 
the  highest  animal,  that  the  organic  functions 
are  brought  into  very  close  relation  with  the 
animal  powers,  and  are  liable  to  be  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  exercise  of  the  latter. 
But,  as  we  descend  the  scale,  we  find  the 
nervous  system  constituting  a  less  and  less 
predominant  part  of  the  organism,  and  the 
apparatus  of  oi^nic  life  becoming  more  and 
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more  disconnected  from  it ;  until,  in  zoo- 
phytes, we  are  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  a 
nervous  system  at  all,  whilst  all  the  operations 
of  growth,  nutrition,  and  secretion  take  place 
very  much  as  in  plants,  in  which  no  nervous 
system  exists.  Thus  we  find  that  '*  the  ner- 
vous system  lives  and  grows  within  an  ani- 
mal, somewhat  as  a  parasitic  plant  does  in  a 
vegetable,**  deriving  its  nutriment  from  the 
structure  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  deve- 
loped, and  capable  of  exercising  a  certain  ac- 
tion upon  it,  but  being  strictly  a  superadded 
part,  and  having  rather  an  adaptive  than  an 
essential  connection  with  that  structure. 

Now  this  view  has  derived  from  late  dis- 
coveries in  minute  anatomy,  as  complete  a 
confirmation  as  any  such  facts  are  capable  of 
affording.  For  it  has  been  shown,  not  merely 
that  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion 
are  common  to  animals  and  plants,  but  that 
the  component  elements  of  the  organs  by 
which  they  are  performed  are  in  both  instances 
essentially  the  same.  We  have  seen  that  the 
act  of  secretion  is  effected,  even  in  the  most 
complex  gland,  by  the  agency  of  aggregations 
of  cells,  each  of  which  lives  for  and  by  itself, 
and  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  no  other 
external  conditions,  than  those  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  growth  of  the  simplest  cellular 
plant,  namely,  food  and  warmth.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how,  over  that  most  es- 
sential part  of  the  secreting  process  —  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  secreting  cells  —  the  ner- 
vous system  can  exert  any  direct  influence. 

Another  natural  experiment,  whose  imme- 
diate bearing  is  rather  upon  the  physiology 
of  nutrition  than  upon  that  of  secretion,  but 
which  is  reallv  as  conclusive  in  regard  to  the 
latter  as  the  former,  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
early  growth  and  developement  of  the  em- 
bryonic structure  ;  which  makes  considerable 
progress,  especially  in  invertebrated  animals, 
before  any  trace  of  the  nervous  system  can  be 
detected.  And  in  the  human  species  the  case 
b  not  unfrequent,  of  the  foetus  coming  to  its 
full  size  with  the  usual  variety  of  textures  in 
its  composition,  but  without  either  brain  or 
spinal  cord.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that 
in  such  instances  the  gunglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  probably  exist,  and  supply  the 
influence  supposed  to  be  needed;  but  there 
are  cases  on  record,  in  which  these  would  seem 
to  have  been  carefully  looked  for  and  not  de- 
tected.* And  moreover,  even  if  their  uni- 
form presence  were  to  be  admitted,  and  the 
power  of  sustaining  the  operations  of  nutri- 
tion and  secretion  be  supposed  to  reside  in 
them,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  effects  of  in- 
juries of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  gangli- 
onic centres  being  left  intact  ?  We  can  see  no 
other  consistent  account  of  these  phenomena, 
than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  last  of  the 
three  hypotheses  enumerated  ;  the  functions 
of  nutrition  and  secretion  (like  the  contrac- 
tility of  muscular  fibre)  not  being  regarded  as 
dependent  for  their  ordinary  exercise  upon 
any  power  supplied  by  the  nervous  system, 
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but  being  considered  to  be  modified  by  causes 
operating  through  it. 

And  that  this  is  the  true  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, would  further  appear  from  a  careful  exam- 
ination into  the  nature  of  the  phenomena 
which  follow  the  section  or  injury  of  nerve- 
trunks  or  centres,  and  which  have  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  impossibility  of  the 
continuance  of  true  nutritive  operations  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  hypothetical  nervous 
influence.  In  the  first  place,  the  etfect  pro- 
duced by  section  of  those  nerves  which  are 
supposed  to  exert  the  greatest  influence,  is 
probably  not  in  any  case  a  simple  suspension 
of  the  nutritive  operations,  nor  a  death  of 
the  part ;  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  inflam- 
matory action,  involving  disordered  nutrition 
and  perverted  secretion.  Further,  this  dis- 
ordered condition  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  so 
much  as  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  want 
of  power  to  resist  morbific  causes.  "  If  the 
section  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  a  part,"  it 
has  been  observed  (with  special  reference  to 
the  inflammations  of  the  eye,  the  lungs,  and 
stomach,  cousetiuent  upon  section  of  the  fifth 
pair  aud  par  vagum  ),  **  were  the  direct  cause  of 
Its  inflammation,  we  should  expect  to  see  in- 
flammation in  all  parts  of  whicn  the  sensitive 
nerves  are  cut ;  whereas  the  phenomenon  in 
question  is  seen  only  in  a  few  parts  ;  and  in 
those  parts  it  originates,  and  is  chiefly  seated, 
in  a  single  texture,  viz.  the  mucous  mem- 
brane :  that  membrane  is  distinguished  from 
others  in  the  body  by  its  power  of  bearing  the 
contact  of  air,  of  foreign  substances,  aud  of 
excretions  elaborated  within  the  body,  with 
impunity.  This  power  seems  obviously  con- 
nected with  its  vital  power  of  throwing  out, 
when  irritated,  a  mucous  secretion,  which 
protects  it  equally  as  the  cuticle  protects  the 
true  skin  ;  and  this  adaptation  of  the  quantity 
of  protecting  mucus  to  the  irritation  which 
may  act  on  a  mucous  membrane,  may  be  very 
naturally  supposed  to  depend  on  its  sensi- 
bility, and  to  cease  when  its  sensitive  ntrves 
are  divided,  and  allow  the  mucous  membrane 
to  inflame  and  slough,  equally  as  a  serous 
membrane  would  do  from  the  irritations 
which,  in  the  natural  state,  excite  only  a 
healthy  action  upon  it.  On  this  supposition, 
the  inflammations  in  question  depend,  not 
simply  and  directly  on  the  division  of  nerves, 
but  on  the  action  of  the  air,  the  food,  the 
bile,  &c.,  on  mucous  membranes  deprived  of 
their  sensibility,  and  thereby  in  great  measure 
of  their  protecting  mucus  ;  and  bear  an  analogy 
to  the  inflammations  of  the  same  membranes 
which  frequently  take  place  from  deficiency 
of  the  mucous  secretion,  in  cases  of  death  by 
starvation,  and  towards  the  close  of  lingering 
and  exhausting  diseases."*  And  lastly,  even 
supposing  the  inflammatory  changes  to  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  paralysed  state  of  the 
nerves,  they  in  themselves  afford  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  doctrine,  that  the  nervous 
influence  is  essential    to   the   nutritive   and 
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secretory  operations ;  for,  as  Bichat  observed, 
respecting  the  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  testicle  after  its  complete  isolation  from 
the  larger  masses  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  morbid 
secretion  was  just  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  independent  character  of  the  process,  as 
if  the  normal  product  of  the  testis  bad  been 
continued.* 

Upon  all  these  grounds  we  feel  justified  in 
asserting,  that  no  adequate  ground  has  yet 
been  furnished  by  pathological  observation 
and  experiment,  for  the  establishment  of  any 
other  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
nervous  system  and  the  organic  functions,  than 
the  last  of  those  just  stated.  It  is  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  facts  supplied  by  com- 
parative physiology,  and  by  the  history  of 
developement ;  and  may  be  said  to  rest  upon 
them  as  upon  a  broad  foundation.  It  har- 
monises sufficiently  well  with  the  results  of 
experiment  and  pathological  observation  on 
man  and  the  higher  animals,  to  be  considered 
as  giving  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation 
of  them  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  seems  likely  to  be  attained  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  the  whole  truth,  is  evidently  not 
far  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine 
that  nervous  influence  is  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  nutritive  and  secretory  oper- 
ations, is  opposed  to  the  mass  of  phenomena 
presented  in  the  vegetable  world,  in  the  lower 
tribes  of  the  animal  creation,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  developement  of  the  higher  ;  to  the 
exact  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the 
structure  of  glands  themselves ;  and  even  to 
the  results  of  those  experiments  and  patho- 
logical observations  which  have  been  relied 
upon  to  prove  it,  when  these  are  carefully 
sifted.  (  W,  B.  Carpenter^ 

SEMEN.  — .^er»w;  Sperm,  Engl.;  Gr. 
ffirtpfjuj;  Germ.  Savien;  Fr.  Spemie,  —  Male 
animals,  when  perfectly  developed  and  capable 
of  procreation,  secrete  a  thickish  white  fluid 
in  their  testicles,  which  possesses  the  faculty 
of  inciting  the  generative  parts  of  correspond- 
ing female  individuals  to  a  series  of  processes, 
the  ultimate  result  of  which  is  the  developement 
of  the  embryo.  This  fluid,  so  indispensably 
necessary  as  the  medium  of  sexual  generation, 
is  the  seed  or  semen. 

Hixtohgical  elements  of  the  semen,  —  Mi- 
croscopic analysis  proves  that  the  most  essen- 
tial morphological  constituent  of  the  semen 
consists  in  the  spermatozoa  (animalcula  sper- 
matica),  a  number  of  corporeal  elements,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  specific  shape,  and  by  their 
pecular  phenomena  of  vitality.  The  attention 
of  physiologists  and  others  has  been  actively 
directed  towards  them,  ever  since  their  dis- 
covery by  Ham  and  Leutoenho'ek ;  and  the  most 
varied  and  frequently  the  wildest  assumptions 
and  conjectures  have  been  occasioned  in  con- 
sequence. In  spite  of  the  intimate  relation 
which  they  evidently  occupy  with  regard  to 
the  procreative  capacity  of  the  semen,  they 
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have  been  considered,  even  up  to  the  most 
recent  period,  as  independent  animal  orga- 
nizations, or  parasitical  animab.  The  reason 
adduced  for  such  a  conjecture  is  the  peculiar 
motion  which  may  be  observed  in  almost  all 
of  these  formations,  and  which  in  many  cases 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  voluntary  mo- 
tion. This  assumption,  however,  is  perfectly 
irreconcileable  witn  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  quality  and  developement  of  these  bodies, 
based  as  it  is  principally  upon  the  discoveries 
of  R,  Wagner,  Von  Siebold,  and  KolUker, 

With  our  present  means  of  a  scientific  diag- 
nosis, it  can  be  proved  that  the  formations  in 
question  are  mere  elementary  constituents  of 
the  animal  organization,  like  the  ova,  consti- 
tuents equally  as  necessary  for  the  spermatic 
fluid  as  the  blood-globules  are  for  the  blood. 
The  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  life  of  sper- 
matozoa are  quite  analogous  to  those  pheno- 
mena of  motion  observable  not  only  in  animal 
formations,  but  also  in  vegetable  structures ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  spores  of  the  algae 
and  of  the  lower  species  of  fungi,  in  tne 
so  termed  vibriones,  which  grow  out  into  the 
fibres  of  the  conferva  called  "  hygrogrocis." 

The  denomination  of  "  animalcula  sperma* 
tica,  spermatozoa,"  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  these  moveable  elements  of  the  semen 
are  animated  organizations  endowed  with  all 
the  attributes  o^  animals  ;  and  they  were,  ac- 
cordingly, classified  among  the  Infusoria  or 
Helminthea.  Ko/liker*,  the  first  who  most 
distinctly  expressed  the  assertion  that  the  so 
called  spermatozoa  are  mere  elementary  parts 
of  the  organization,  mere  histological  ele- 
ments, applied  to  them  the  name  ofjila  sper^ 
matica;  a  designation  which  would  certainly 
be  appropriate,  if  all  the  formations  in  ques- 
tion possessed  a  linear  form.  V.  Siebold\, 
rejecting  the  old  name  on  the  same  grounds, 
has  proposed  that  of  spermatozoides,  which, 
however,  we  consider  as  still  less  happily 
chosen.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  exactly 
see  the  necessity  of  creating  a  new  designation 
for  these  spermatic  elements  at  all,  the  less 
so  as  many  names  in  our  scientific  nomen- 
clature specify  something  quite  different  from 
that  which  they  immediately  indicate.  We 
shall  therefore  principally  use  for  the  future 
the  old  name  of  spermatozoa,  admitting  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  not  quite  a  suitable  one, 
and  that  it  might  probably  be  better  expressed 
by  the  designation  of  corpuscula  seminis,  or 
spermatococci,  by  which  they  have  occasion- 
ally been  distinguished. 

The  spermatozoa,  or  corpuscula  seminis, 
are  not  merely  normal,  but  in  fact  the  essen- 
tial constituents  of  the  procreative  semen. 
Indeed,  it  appears,  in  many  cases,  espe- 
cially among  the  lower  animals,  that  they 
are  its  only  constituents.  The  presence  of 
a  fluid,  liquor  seminis,  to  hold  them  in  sus- 

*  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Geschlechtsver- 
hfiltiiissen  und  der  SamenflUssigkeit  wijbellosen 
Thiere,     Berlin,  1841. 

t  Uber  die  Spermatozooiden  der  Locustinen. 
From  the  Acta  Acad.  Leop.  Carol  Nat  Cur.  vol. 
xxi.  Part  I.  S.  1. 
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pension,  is  not  perceptible  in  these  cases ;  and 
It  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary,  when  pro- 
creation takes  place,  without  sexusd  connexion, 
in  the  water.  The  presence  of  such  a  medium 
can  certainly  not  be  denied  among  the  verte- 
brata;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
it  is  of  specific  importance  to  the  semen, 
or  whether  it  does  not  perform  a  subordinate 
part  both  in  a  histological  and  physiological 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  quite  improbable 
that  the  presence  of  this  liquor  seminis  is 
merely  incidental,  and  that  it  stands  in 
a  certain  connexion  with  the  process  of 
developement  *,  and  perhaps  also  with  the 
formation  of  the  spermatozoa.  In  a  phy- 
siological point  of  view,  it  may  perhaps  serve 
as  the  medium  of  a  more  easy  and  sate  trans- 
mission of  the  spermatozoa  to  the  ovaries.  It 
mny  form  for  the  spermatozoa  a  medium, 
which  serves  partly  for  the  better  develope- 
ment  of  their  peculiar  motions,  and  partly 
to  afford  them  an  immediate  protection 
against  the  external  influence  of  many  in- 
jurious agencies. 

At  any  rate,  the  liquor  seminis  appears  to 
be  much  more  an  accessory  product  of  secre- 
tion in  the  glandular  elements  of  the  testicles 
than  a  necessary  and  essential  constituent  of 
the  semen.  A  comparison  with  the  liquor 
sanguinis  would  therefore  not  be  applicable. 
We  would  rather  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  peculiar  fluid  is  also  secreted  in  the 
female  generative  organs.  For  instance, 
among  the  mammalia  the  fluid  contents  in  the 
Graafian  follicles,  which,  taking  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  we  feel  inchned  to  consider  as  ana> 
logons  to  the  liquor  seminis. 

The  liquor  seminis,  wherever  it  occurs, 
exhibits  itself  as  a  homogeneous,  transparent 
fluid,  existing  always  only  in  a  small  quantity. 
It  is  frequently  only  observed  after  the  ad- 
dition of  a  re-agent,  as  acetic  acid  and  al- 
cohol, when  it  coagulates  and  forms  a  fine, 
delicate,  granular  matter  betwixt  the  sper- 
matozoa. 

Formerly,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  ar- 
ticle, R,  Wagner^  distinguished,  in  addition  to 
the  spermatozoa,  other  particular  globular 
formations  f,  which  he  called  graniUa  seminis, 
and  which  he  considered  at  that  time  as  in- 
dependent elements.  At  the  present  moment, 
however,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  decided 
that  these  formations  occupy  a  relation  of  de- 
Tclopement  (genetischen  Beziehung)  to  the  sper- 
matozoa :t^,  being,  in  fact,  the  vesicular  ele- 


*  This  modifies  or  changes  the  view  respecting 
tiie  fiinctioD  of  the  liquor  seminis,  which  was  formerly 
entertained.  See  Rudolph  Wagner's  Elements  of 
Physiology ;  translated  by  Robert  Willis.  Part  I. 
p.  74.  3d  German  edition,  S.  53. 

t  Fragmente  zur  Physiologie  der  Zeugung,  p.  29., 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Math.  Physical  Class 
of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Science,  Mu- 
nich, 1837.  Lehrbuch  der  PhysioL  3d  edition,  S.  13. 
English  edition  by  Willis,  p.  6. 

X  Stein  hkewise  is  at  present  of  this  opi- 
nion. (Vergleich.  Anat.  und  Phys.  der  Insekt. 
S.  107.)  after  having  previously  represented  these 
formations  in  the  Miape  of  a  peculiar  theory  of 
procreation. 


ments  which  have  since  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  formative  cells  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa. The  former  opinion  of  /?.  Wagner,  at 
a  time  when  the  formative  processes  of  the 
spermatozoa  was  so  little  known,  was  appa- 
rently justified  by  the  circumstance  that  these 
bodies  are  found  not  merely  in  the  testicles, 
but  likewise  in  the  vasa  deferentia.  This  fact 
is  even  at  the  present  moment  of  great  in- 
terest. It  proves  that  the  developing  cells  of 
the  testicles  are  not  all  of  them  used  for  the 
production  of  the  spermatozoa,  but  that  a 
number  of  them  are  removed  in  their  primitive 
state,  such  removal  being  either  accidental, 
or  caused  by  their  incapability  of  a  further 
developement. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  other  irregular 
and  fluctuating  constituents  of  the  semen. 
They  are  principally  found  only  in  the  duct  of 
the  generative  organs,  and  generally  consist  of 
fatty  globules,  of  several  epithelial  cells,  &c., 
which,  from  their  characteristic  appearance, 
are  readily  perceived  to  be  incidental  ad- 
mixtures. 

Periodical  developement  of  the  spermatozoa 
and  testicles, — The  developement  o^  the  sper- 
matozoa in  the  interior  of  the  testicles  does  not 
take  place  constantly  and  uniformly  during 
the  whole  of  life;  but  a  genuine  semen,  with 
its  characteristic  histological  elements  and 
physical  peculiarities,  is  only  secreted  at  the 
period  of  sexual  maturity,  and  then  only 
during  the  period  of  rutting.  It  is  likewise 
only  at  this  period  that  the  semen  is  capable 
of  acting  with  fructifying  influence  upon  the 
female  organs  of  reception.  In  those  cases 
where  the  periods  of  rutting  repeatedly  occur 
in  one  year,  where,  as  in  human  beings,  and 
among  most  of  the  domestic  animals,  they  are 
hardly  separated  by  any  perceptible  or  dis- 
tinct intervals,  the  spermatozoa  are  certainly 
found  at  all  times  from  the  period  of  puberty 
thoughout  life.  But  even  in  these  cases  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  production  of  the 
spermatozoa  is  principally  confined  to  the  re- 
spective periods  of  rutting,  although  not  per- 
haps entirely  limited  to  it. 

The  spermatozoa,  like  all  other  elementary 
constituents  of  the  animal  body,  are  likewise 
subjected  to  a  process  of  re-formation  {Ruck- 
bildungS'process),  if  they  do  not  make  their 
exit  from  the  body.  If  the  periods  of  rutting 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  longer  in- 
tervals, this  process  affects  likewise  the  organs 
for  the  transmission  and  for  the  preparation 
of  the  liquor  seminis.  The  testicles  and  vasa 
deferentia  in  these  cases  decrease  considerably 
in  size  and  developement  until  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  sexual  period  leads  them  to- 
wards a  new  state  of  turgescency,  and  anew 
capacitates  them  for  the  production  of  sper- 
matozoa. 

The  period  of  rutting  among  most  animals, 
at  least  in  our  climate,  is  associated  with  the 
commencement  of  the  warmer  season.  The 
testicles  then  receive  a  larger  influx  of  blood  ; 
they  increase  in  size  ;  the  wails  of  the  sper- 
matic canals  become  thicker,  their  lumina 
larger.  These  changes  of  the  generative  organs 
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may  be  most  readily  traced  among  birds,  the 
increase  of  size  of  the  testicles  being  very 
striking  with  them  at  the  period  of  copula- 
tion, as  proved  by  the  researches  of  Hunter, 
as  quoted  by  Owen*,  to  which  we  may  add 
our  own,  which  likewise  have  been  instituted 
with  the  sparrow. 

During  the  winter  the  testicles  only  pos- 
sess a  very  small  size.  In  a  specimen  wnich 
we  examined  in  the  middle  of  January,  they 
scarcely  measured  a  millimeter.  Both  tes- 
ticles were  equally  developed,  had  a  ^lobular 
shape,  and  weighed  together  (in  a  fresh  state) 
about  3  milligrammes.  The  vasa  deferentia, 
which  we  were  only  enabled  to  discover  after 
a  very  accurate  examination,  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  a  couple  of  thin  and  almost  solid 
strings.  Henceforward  the  testicles  and  sper- 
matic ducts  begin  to  grow,  although  at  first 
but  very  slowly.  The  increase  of  the  testicles 
does  not  however  extend  itself  in  all  directions. 
It  is  limited  principally  to  the  longitudinal 
diameter,  thus  causing  the  subsequent  kidney 
form  of  these  parts.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  January  they  reach  the  length  of 
about  1^  Mm.,  whilst  the  transverse  diameter 
is  not  materially  changed  ;  weight  of  both  tes- 
ticles =4  Mgrs.  In  the  middle  of  February 
the  length  reached  about  2  Mm.,  the  width 
1^  the  weight  6  Mgrs.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  the  organ  enlarges  itself  to  a  body  of 
2J  Mm.  in  length,  1$  Mm.  in  width,  with  a 
weight  of  8  Mgrs.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
next  month  the  testicles  measured  2J  Mm.  in 
length,  2  Mm.  in  width.  They  had  a  weight 
of  15  Mgrs.,  which  increased  at  the  middle  of 
the  same  month  to  48  Mgrs.,  the  length  simul- 
taneously increasing  to  3.^  Mm.,  the  width  to  2|. 
The  subsequent  developement  of  the  testicles 
is  much  more  rapid  and  extensive.  At  the 
commencement  of  April  we  found  them  to  be 
of  a  considerable  size,  with  a  longitudinal 
diameter  of  8  Mm.,  a  width  of  almost  7  Mm. 
The  weight,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  did  not 
note  down.  The  microscopical  analysis  now 
for  the  first  time  exhibited  to  our  view 
spermatozoa  in  the  different  stages  of  de- 
velopement. The  former  stages  of  develope- 
ment had  not  been  capable  of  producing  such 
formations. 

The  testicles  obtain  their  perfect  develope- 
ment towards  the  end  of  this  month  (April), 
when  they  measure  10  Mm.  in  length,  with  a 
width  of  8  Mm.,  and  a  weight  of  nearly 
f  Gramme  (0.575  Gramme.). 

The  researches  which  we  have  now  com- 
municated are  of  course  only  of  an  average 
value  or  validity,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  all 
individual  cases.  Deviations  from  them  are 
therefore  by  no  means  rare.  Individual  spe- 
cimens exhibit  either  a  very  premature  or 
a  very  late  developement.  Thus  we  met  with, 
for  mstance,  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
January,  specimens,  the  testicles  of  which  had 
a  length  of  2  Mm.,  a  width  of  1  J,  and  a 
weight  of  6  Mgrs.,  such  occurring  usually  only 
four  weeks  afterwards.     Towards  the  end  of 

•  Vol.  L  p.  854.  art  Aves. 


the  same  month  the  testicles  of  another  indi- 
vidual measured  a  length  of  2^,  a  width  of 
2  Mm.  As  an  opposite  instanoe,  we  may 
mention  that  we  found  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  February,  in  the  testicles  of  a  sparrow,  a 
length  of  1 J  Mm.,  a  width  of  1  Mm. 

Form  and  kiiioty  of  developement  of  the  spcr^ 
matozoa,  —  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
observer,  on  entering  into  a  microscopical 
research  of  the  semen  of  a  great  number  of  ani- 
mals, is  the  difference  of  the  shape  of  the  sper- 
matozoa. The  specific  shape  of  these  elements 
generally  corresponds  with  the  individual 
classes,  genera,  and  species,  and  this  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  one  may  often  safely  venture  to 
infer  from  it  the  systematic  position  and  the 
name  of  the  animals  investigated.  We  will  not, 
however,  venture  to  determine  whether  this 
variety  of  the  shape  is  connected  with  the  rich 
variety  of  animal  formations,  or  whether  the 
specific  shape  of  the  spermatozoa  has  a  de- 
termining influence  upon  the  developement 
of  the  germ  into  a  certain  specific  form. 
Such  a  conjecture,  however,  would  certainly 
not  be  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
correspondmg  shape  of  the  spermatozoa  is 
frequently  met  with  in  animals  very  far  re- 
moved, indeed  quite  different,  from  each  other. 
The  variety  of  form  in  the  spermatic  elements 
is  the  more  striking,  because  the  female  ge- 
nerative elements,  throughout  the  animal 
creation,  are  distinguL>hed  by  a  uniform  de- 
velopement. 

Most  of  the  spermatozoa  have  a  slender, 
linear  body,  either  filiform  throughout,  or 
swollen  and  enlarged  at  one  end,  which 
for  convenience  we  designate  the  anterior 
end.  This  swollen  extremity  is  differently 
developed,  and  frequently  grown  into  a 
peculiar  independent  part,  as,  for  instance, 
into  a  head  or  body,  from  which  the  other 
thin  and  longer  part  is  extended  as  a  whip- 
like tail.  Various  other  forms  of  the  sper- 
matozoa cannot,  however,  well  be  reduced 
to  this  type,  or  at  least  only  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  filiform  body  is  abridged  in  its 
longitudinal  axis,  to  compensate  for  which 
it  afterwards  increases  much  in  width  and 
thickness.  Hence  the  short  dense  thick 
corpuscles  of  a  different  shape,  which  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  genuine  semen  in- 
stead of  the  filiform  spermatozoa.  The  size 
of  the  spermatozoa,  like  the  size  of  all  the 
elementary  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  is 
only  very  slight.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that 
it  exceeds  the  length  of  aline,  a  much  shorter 
dimension  being  however  much  more  general. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  different  histological 
formations  of  the  semen,  according  to  form 
and  connexion  in  the  principal  groups  in  the 
animal  creation. 

Man.  —  In  man  (in  which  the  sperma- 
tozoa {fig,  323.)  are  composed  of  head  and 
tail),  as  indeed  generally  in  the  whole  division 
of  the  Vertebrata,  the  size  *  does  not  often 
amount  to  more  than  ^''\  at  the  outside  j^''\ 

•  We  always  refer  in  our  measurements  to  Pari- 
sian lines;  a  imllim.  =  0.443  of  a  Paris  line. 
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Of  this  by  far  the  greatest  part  is  occupied 
by  the  filiform  tail.  For  the  anterior  body 
there  hardly  remains  more  than  .g^'"to  -g^  » 
The  body  is  rather  flattened  on  the  sides,  so 
as  to  represent  the  shape  of  an  almond. 
Viewing  it  from  the  surface  {fig,  323.  a),  it 
looks  like  an  oval  disc,  the  longitudinal  dia- 
meter of  which  exceeds  the  greatest  width  by 

Fig.  323. 


A  B 

Spermatozoa  of  Man. 
A,  viewed  on  the  surface ;  b,  viewed  edgeways. 

about  one  half,  and  which  extends  itself  to- 
wards the  posterior  part  into  the  filiform  caudal 
appendix.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the 
body  is  usually  rather  pointed,  almost  like  the 
lower  part  of  a  pear  or  the  point  of  an  egg. 
If  the  body  is  situated  on  its  edge  {fig,  323.  b), 
it  resembles  a  short  rod,  rather  pointed 
towards  the  anterior  part,  the  transverse  dia- 
meter of  which  measures  about  from  one  half  to 
one  third  of  the  greatest  transverse  diameter 
of  the  lateral  surface.  The  tail  is  cylindrical, 
thin  at  the  posterior  part,  and  prolonged  into 
a  very  fine  point,  which  can  only  be  perceived 
by  the  application  of  the  highest  magnifying 
power.  At  its  anterior  part,  on  the  other 
nand,  the  double  outline  can  distinctly  be 
traced.  But  the  thickness  even  here  is  always 
less  than  the  thickness  of  the  body. 

Mammalia. — The  spermatozoa  of  the  Mam- 
malia have  quite  a  similar  form,  but  frequently 
a  more  considerable  size.  The  genus  Mus,  the 
smallest  mammals,  remarkable  to  state,  are 
distinguished  in  the  latter  respect.  The  length 
in  Mus  decumanus  amounts  to  ■^"\  in  Mus 
musculus  -jj^y'^V  in  Hypudacus  arvalis,  Sciurus, 
Talpa  ^V^^  in  Plecotus  auritus,  Cercopithecus 
ruber  -^^'^^  In  many  other  cases, —  in  Canis, 
Felis,  Erinaceus,  Lepus,  Cervus,  &c.,  the 
length  of  the  seminal  fibres  is  about  the  same 
as  in  man.  But  even  then  the  body  is  gene- 
rally of  a  considerable  size ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  Sciurus,  Cervus,  and  Lepus,  where  it  mea- 
sures -^hs",  as  also  in  Talpa.  The  size  of 
the  body  in  a  rat  amounts  even  to  -yW^^* 
The  difference,  however,  is  frequently  less 
considerable.  In  Canis,  Rhinolophus,  Hy- 
pudacus, Mus  musculus,  &c.,  the  body  only 
measures  -^'^\  and  even  still  less  in  the 
horse  and  cat. 

The  form  of  the  body  varies  extremely  * ; 
all,  however,  exhibit  parts  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  spermatozoa  of  man.  The  fun- 
damental form  likewise  is  always  that  of  a 

•  Vid,  R,  Wagner's  Icon.  Physiolog.  Table  I. 
Elements  of  Physiology,  p.  13. 


flattened  oval.  The  spermatozoa  of  the  mon- 
key tribe  are  very  similar  to  those  of  man ; 
likewise  those  of  the  cat,  in  which  the  body 
has  a  similar  inverted  oval  shape ;  as  also 
those  of  the  hedgehog.  The  body  of  the 
spermatozoa  in  the  mole,  as  also  in  the  horse, 
b  uniformly  rounded  off  at  both  extremi- 
ties. In  the  Rhinolophus  it  presents  the 
same  regular  form,  but  at  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity it  seems  to  be  furnished  with  a  short 
and  thin  appendix,  resembling  a  point.  In 
other  mammalia  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the 
tail,  is  the  narrower  one,  whilst  the  free  an- 
terior end  appears  to  be  rounded  off,  or  even 
to  be  more  or  less  flattened.  If  the  an- 
terior extremity  decreases  gradually,  the  body 
assumes  the  usual  egg  form  (Cervus,  Lepus), 
whilst  it  exhibits  more  the  shape  of  a  pear 
in  cases  where  that  extremity  is  rounded  off 
(Canis,  Sciurus). 

The  width  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  la- 
teral flattening  off,  likewise  increases  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  longitudinal  diameter.  Its 
extreme  developement  is  reached,  as  it  seems, 
in  Sciurus  {fig.  324.).     Here  the  body  is  very 

Fig.  324. 


tipermatozoa  of  the  Squirrel  {Sciunu  tmlgarts). 
Viewed  in  different  aspects. 

expanded  and  thin,  like  a  fine,  transparent  leaf. 
The  lateral  surfaces  are  hollowed  out,  like  a 
spoon,  or  shovel.  The  margins,  or  edges, 
however,  do  not  participate  in  this.  They 
appear,  especially  at  the  anterior  end,  much 
thickened. 

Another  very  remarkable  form  is  seen  in  the 
body  of  the  spermatozoa  of  the  Muridse.  It 
is  attached  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  caudal  ap- 
pendix, like  the  blade  of  a  knife,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  tail,  when  viewing  the  body 
on  the  surface,  is  not  situated  as  usual  in  the 
central  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body,  but 
passes  over  into  one  of  the  lateral  margins. 
It  might  almost  give  rise  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  one  lateral  half  of  the  body  had 
arrived  at  its  full  developement,  whdst  the 
other  had  dwindled  away  and  been  lost.  In 
fact,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  body  seems 
to  justify  the  assumption  of  such  a  non-sym- 
metrical kind  of  developement.  At  the  point 
which  usually  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the 
body,  the  lateral  part,  distinguished  by  its 
thickness,  is  prolonged  into  the  tail.  The 
thickness  gradually  decreases  towards  the 
upper  extremity,  which  is  bent  in  an  arched 
manner,  presenting  a  convexity  towards  that 
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margin  of  the  body  which  projects  at  the 
posterior  part  into  an  obtuse  angle.  In  the 
rat  {fig,  325.  a)  the  body  is  very  long, 
but    narrow    in    proportion,  and  bent  like 

Fig.  325. 


▲.  Spermatozoa  of  the  Rat;  B,qfthe  common  Motue, 

a  sabre  at  the  anterior  extremity.  The 
body  of  the  spermatozoa  of  the  domestic 
mouse  is  shorter,  and  may  be  compared 
to  a  bent  bistoury.  The  anterior  end,  how- 
ever, is  likewise  drawn  out  into  a  short  point, 
which  in  the  field  mouse  is  very  slightly  de- 
veloped. The  differences  in  thecaudtil  appen- 
dages of  the  spermatozoa  among  the  mammalia 
may  be  reduced  to  mere  differences  in  length 
and  thickness.  In  all  of  them  the  anterior  part 
attached  to  the  body  distinguishes  itself  from 
the  posterior  part  by  its  thickness,  but 
not  always  to  the  same  extent.  Wherever 
the  spermatozoa  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  length,  the  tail  is  likewise  proportionably 
thick. 

Diyardin*  occasionally  observed  in  the 
spermatozoa  of  men,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tail  part,  a  small  irregularly  shaped 
protuberance,  which  KoUiker  (who  had  like- 
wise observed  this  in  the  semen  of  rabbits) 

♦  Aimal.  des  Sciences,  1837,  t,  vii.  p.  291. 


supposes  to  be  a  mere  temporary  pheno- 
menon—  only  a  phenomenon  of  developement 
— and  that  it  subsequently  disappears,  whilst 
its  adhesive  matter  is  expended  in  the  pro- 
longation of  the  tail.  This  assumption  like- 
wise appears  to  us  possible,  although  it  is 
remarkable  that  such  swellings  or  protuber- 
ances are  so  rarely  met  with,  and,  therefore, 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  constant 
associates  of  the  developement.  We  have  only 
observed  a  few  cases  of  this  description,  and 
that  principally  in  the  semen  of  rabbits.  The 
swelhngs,  which  in  their  physical  condition, 
especially  in  their  refracting  power,  coincide 
entirely  with  the  anterior  body,  have  gene- 
rally a  globular  shape,  but  exhibit  otherwise 
many  differences  in  size  and  position.  They 
are  found  sometimes  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tail  part,  sometimes  rather  remote  from 
it.  It  appeared  to  us  as  if  the  respective  ap- 
pendages were  formed  less  by  a  swelling  of 
the  tail  fibre,  than  by  a  peculiar  enclosing 
matter.  It  seemed  to  us,  at  least  in  a  single 
spermatozoon,  as  if  the  tail  could  be  clearly 
distinguished  in  the  interior  like  a  peculiar 
fibre.  Further  investigations  on  this  subject 
are  still  necessary. 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  mammalia  generally 
lie  very  irregularly  and  confusedly.  At  times, 
however,  they  are  grouped  together  (as  we 
have  especially  found  in  the  rat,  the  guinea 
pig,  and  rabbit,  and  as  others  have  likewise 
observed  in  men)  in  very  regular  fascicles  or 
bundles,  which  are  formed  by  the  bodies  of  the 
spermatozoa  adhering  by  their  lateral  surfaces, 
as  may  be  often  observed  with  the  blood  glo- 
bules.* It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether 
this  groufvlike  association  of  the  spermatozoa 
is  dependent,  like  that  of  the  blood  globules, 
on  definite  physical  processes. 

The  developement  of  the  spermatozoa  takes 
place  among  the  mammalia  in  the  interior 
of  vesicle-shaped  globules,  which  fill  up  the 
separate  little  canals  of  the  testicles  in  great 

Quantity.  KolUker  has  traced  this  mode  of 
evelopement  first  of  all  in  the  guinea  pig 
(which  is  very  convenient  for  these  in- 
vestipitions) ;  likewise  in  the  domestic  mouse ; 
but  has  subsequently,  after  more  extensive 
researches,  determined  that  the  mode  of  de- 
velopement in  all  the  mammalia  is  the  same. 
These  developing  vesicles  have  pretty  uni- 
formly a  size  of  about  -^^^'^  but  intermixed 
with  them  there  are  frequently  found  vesicles  of 
a  smaller  and  of  a  larger  diameter  (to  rhr''')- 
Taken  from  a  fresh  dead  body,  and  when  ex- 
amined without  being  treated  with  water  or 
any  other  agent,  they  are  as  clear  as  glass, 
possessing  a  delicate  contour,  and  perfectly 
homogeneous  contents.  The  latter,  however, 
coagulates  very  readily,  assuming  thereby  a 
granular  quality ;  but  this  we  cannot  con- 
sider a^  its  natural  condition. 

Most  of  these  vesicles  are  free  within  the 
little  seminal  canals  {fig,  326.  a,  b,  c).  They  are 
frequently  surrounded  by  a  cellular  enclosure, 

•  Vide  Wagner,  Icone^  Physiolog.  tab.  1.  fg.  2. 
Elements  of  Physiology,  p.  10./^.  4. 
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either  singly  (^.326.  d)  or  in  numbers  of  three 
four,  six,  or  seven  {fig,  326.  e).  A  more  con- 


Fig.  326. 
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Developing  Vesicles  of  the  Spermatozoa  from  the 
Testicles  of  the  Dog, 

siderable  number  of  them  in  one  common  cyst 

is  unusual ;  but  they  may,  according  to  Kol' 

hker^s  statement,  amount  to  twenty.    The  size 

of  the  cyst  naturally  depends  on  the  number 

and  state  of  developement  of  the  vesicles  it 

encloses.      Ordinarily   it  amounts  to  about 
1  ///      I  /// 

On  pursuing  the  genesis  of  the  vesicles  of 
developement,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
produced  in  the  interior  of  cells,  according  to 
the  law  of  endogenous  formation.  The  various 
circumstances  which  present  themselves  during 
the  microscopical  analysis  support  the  proba- 
bility of  this  opinion.  It  is  certainly  often 
difficult  to  determine  whether  an  individual 
vesicle  is  destined  for  the  production  of  other 
cells  (tochter-Zellen),  or  immediately  for  the 
formation  of  a  spermatozoon.  But  we  shall 
see  presently  that  the  daughter  cells  are  fur- 
nished with  the  same  capacities  as  the  free 
vesicles  of  developement ;  they  are  like  them 
in  every  respect,  and  justify  the  inference  of  a 
perfect  identity  with  them.  Wherever,  there- 
fore, we  find  these  free  vesicles  of  developement, 
they  have,  in  our  opinion,  likewise  been  pro- 
duced in  the  interior  of  other  cellular  forma- 
tions, and  have  only  become  free  by  the  dis- 
solution o^  the  former.  The  real  process  of 
formation  of  the  spermatozoa  in  the  interior  of 
the  vesicles  of  developement  cannot  be  reached 
by  our  observation.  The  spermatozoon  does 
not  possess  at  its  commencement  those  sharp, 
distmct  contours— that  great  refracting  power, 
which  afterwards  so  much  distinguish  it.  Like 
a  slight  linear  shadow  it  is  seen  lying  in  the  in- 
terior (fig,  327.  A,  b)  ;  in  addition  to  which  it 


Fig,  327. 


Spermatozoa  of  the  Dog  in  the  interior  of  the 
devdoping  Cell. 

is  covered  by  the  granules,  which  are  so  readily 
deposited    from   the  liquid  part  of  the  con- 


tents. It  is  only  gradually  that  it  assumes  a 
distinct  appearance.  At  first  the  body  only 
is  seen,  being  recognisable  by  its  specific 
form.  The  tail  becomes  visible  subsequently. 
The  entire  spermatozoon  lies  in  a  cui*ved 
shape  close  to  the  wall  of  the  vesicle,  until  it 
has  reached  its  full  developement,  when  it  be- 
comes free  by  the  bursting  of  the  vesicle  of 
developement.  Sometimes  (^.  327.  c,d)  indi- 
vidual vesicles  may  be  seen,  from  which  the 
tail  of  a  spermatozoon  is  projecting,  whilst  the 
body  is  still  situated  in  the  interior.  The  vesicle 
of  developement  generally  retains,  however, 
its  original  round  shape,  even  when  the  sper- 
matozoon has  reached  its  perfect  developement, 
and  begins  to  stretch  itself.  Angular  vesicles 
of  developement,  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  other  animals,  probably  never  occur  here. 
It  is  only  in  rare  cases  (/g.327.  d)  that  the 
vesicle  extends  itself  into  a  thin  taiHike 
appendix,  which  then  encloses  the  posterior 
part  of  a  spermatozoon,  and  which  is 
evidently  only  produced  by  the  stretching 
of  the  latter.  A  law,  which  KoUiker  first 
pronounced  as  correct,  may  here  be  enume- 
rated, viz.  that  only  one  single  spermatozoon, 
and  never  a  greater  number,  is  developed  in 
each  vesicle  of  developement. 

The  formation  of  the  spermatozoa  takes 
place  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  the  vesicles 
of  developement,  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
latter  have  not  become  free,  but  remained 
enveloped  by  their  mother  cells.  The  sper- 
matozoa, in  this  case,  are  not,  however,  im- 
mediately set  free  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  vesicles  of  developement ;  but  they  ar- 
rive, first  of  all,  in  the  cavity  of  the  ex- 
ternal cyst.  The  number  of  the  enclosed 
spermatozoa  therefore  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  enclosed  vesicles  of  develope- 
ment, a  single  fibre  only  being  formed  in 
each  vesicle.  The  presence  of  several  sper- 
matozoa in  the  interior  of  a  vesicle,  therefore, 
affords  us  an  immediate  proof,  that  the  latter 
histologically  possesses  the  function  of  a 
mother  cell,  and  is  not  itself  the  vesicle  of 
developement. 

But  likewise  in  this  case  the  process  ter- 
minates with  the  dissolution  of  the  cyst  that 
surrounds  the  spermatozoa,  and  which  pre- 
vented their  becoming  free  immediately  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  vesicle  of  developement. 

According  to  analogy  with  other  animals. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  above  men- 
tioned association  of  groups  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa into  fascicles  is  caused  by  the  longer  per- 
sistency of  the  vesicles  of  developement  in  the 
interior  of  a  common  mother  cell.  At  all 
events,  such  an  occurrence  is  traceable  in 
almost  all  other  cases  in  which  a  similar  asso- 
ciation in  groups  takes  place;  and  it  also 
happens  among  the  mammalia,  to  judge  from 
the  fact,  that  a  delicate  cyst-like  enclosure  is 
often  perceived  at  the  circumference  of  the 
bundles. 

AvES.  —  The  spermatozoa  of  birds  possess 
uniformly,  instead  of  the  short  oval  and  flat- 
tened body  which  distinguishes  them  in 
mammalia,  a    body   of  a  long   and   slender 
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shape,  which  gradually  passes  off  into  the  pos- 
terior tail-like  portion.  The  body,  in  most 
birds  prolonged    into  a  cylinder,  is  distin- 

Fig.  328. 


Spermatozoa  of  the  CJock  ^Gallns  domesticus). 

guished  by  a  greater  thickness  from  the  thin 
and  filiform  tail,  which  is  twice  its  length  (J!g. 
328.).  In  other  instances,  how- 
Fig.  S29.  ever,  it  makes  a  numb^  of  spiral 
twists,  generally  four,  which  make  it 
look  like  a  corkscrew.  The  anterior 
end,  in  that  case,  is  generally  point- 
ed, and  the  posterior  end  is  gra- 
dually extenaed  into  a  long  and 
straight  tail  (Jig.  329.).  The  latter 
form  is  generally  peculiar  to  the 
singing  birds,  and,  indeed,  an  ex- 
clusive characteristic  of  them,  en- 
abling us,  even  by  this  circum- 
stance, to  detect  the  Picarii  of 
NHzich  from  the  true  birds  of  song. 
Birds  of  the  genera  Coracias,  Ca- 
primulgus,  Alcedo,  at  all  events, 
show  this  corkscrew  form  as  little 
as  those  of  the  genera  Cuculus, 
Picus,  &c.  ;  whilst  the  birds  of 
the  raven  tribe  exhibit  this  same 
characteristic  in  common  with  the 
singing  birds. 

The  ntmiber  of  separate  twist- 
ings  or  turnings  of  the  body,  and 
their  distance  from  each  other, 
is  different,  however,  in  the  several 
families  and  genera  of  singing  birds. 
Among  the  thrushes,  for  instance,  the 
spiral  IS  very  extended,  and  almost 
undulating,  whilst  the  numerous 
twinings  pass  into  one  another  at 
an  obtuse  angle.  The  twistings 
are  less  in  number  (from  4  to  5), 
in  the  Lanius  (the  Shrike)  \  they 
are  very  narrow,  and  almost  acute- 
ly angular,  whilst  they  are  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other, 
among  the  Finches,  where  their 
number  is  still  less  (3  to  4).  The 
upper  windings  are,  in  most  cases, 
the  most  considerable,  and  likewise 
the  most  constant,  whilst  the  lower 
become  continually  slighter,  extend- 
ing themselves  sometimes  (especi- 
ally in  Turdus,  and  likewise  occa- 
sionally in  Fringilla)  throughout 
Sperma^  the  greatest  part  of  the  tail  ex- 
iozoonof  tremity  of  the  spermatozoon.  The 
FringUla  ^^^^y^  ^^^  thickness  of  the  tail, 
'^'^         like  the  number  and  arrangement 


of  the  windings,  is  subject  to  many  changes 
and  fluctuations  among  the  several  genera. 
It  is  particularly  strong  and  rigid  among 
the  Frin|illid8e,  the  spermatozoa  of  which  (as 
in  Fringilla  coelebs,  ike  Chaffinch)  attain  some- 
times a  length  of  i'^',  whilst  in  other  cases 
they  are  much  shorter  (in  Fr.  Spinus  =»  -^y'", 
F.  Canaria  ^''\  F.  domestica  ^"0-  The  taU 
part  of  the  spermatozoa  of  the  Lanidae  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  short  and  fine, 
its  length  scarcely  measures  ^'" — ^"^  of 
which  about  ^'" — r^'^'  goes  to  the  anterior 
spiral  body.  The  spermatozoa  of  Oriolus  are 
only  slightly  larger.  Among  the  Thrushes  the 
length  is  about  ^''^  of  which  the  anterior 
spiral  body  occupies  quite  one  third.  The 
same  is  the  case  among  most  other  singing 
birds,  as  Sturnus,  Hirundo,  Parus,  Alauda, 
Arthus,  Certhia,  &c.  Motacilla  and  Emberza 
have  spermatozoa  of  ^%  Sylvia  (Phoenicurus 
vibilatrix)  and  Saxicola  of  -iv'^'*  Among  the 
last- mentioned  genera,  the  spermatozoa  form 
by  their  shape  a  kind  of  approach  to  the  cor- 
responding formations  of  the  Fringilla,  whilst 
the  spermatozoa  of  others  remind  us  more 
of  these  formations  in  the  thrushes  and  the 
Lanidse.  In  other  words,  the  formations 
just  alluded  to  form  a  medium  between  the 
latter  mentioned  birds  and  the  Fringilla. 

The  spermatozoa  with  a  simple  cylin- 
drical body  are  much  more  uniform  in  size 
and  shape,  and  differ  from  each  other  chiefly 
as  regards  the  length  of  the  tail,  very  little  as 
to  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  body  generally  measures  from  tW'"" 
T^/"  (Picus,  Falco,  Columba,  Gall  us,  Pavo, 
Anas,  &c.),  but  seldom  less  (in  Vanellus  and 
Cuculus  =s  T WO*  The  tail  is  ver^  thin, 
and  can  usually  only  be  traced  to  its  ter- 
mination with  difficulty.  The  anterior  part, 
which  is  connected  with  the  body,  is  but 
little  distinguished  from  the  posterior,  and 
is  always  without  any  remarkable  thickening. 
Its  length  is  always  more  considerable  than 
the  length  of  the  body,  the  entire  fibre  gene- 
rally measuring  ^'",  and  rarely  less  (Va- 
nellus, Cuculusj  or  more  (Gallus,  Co- 
lumba). 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  difference 
of  form  of  the  spermatozoa  in  birds  is 
associated  with  a  difference  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  adhere  to  each  other. 
Those  which  have  a  simple  cylindrical  body, 
are  constantly  dispersed  about  in  the  canals  of 
the  testicles  without  any  order,  whilst  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  singing  birds  are  generally 
met  with  in  regular  bundles.  The  spermatozoa 
in  each  of  these  bundles,  as  in  the  mammalia, 
lie  together  in  parallel  lines,  and  with  their 
tails  all  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  only  in 
their  passage  through  the  vas  deferens  that  the 
bundles  gradually  lose  their  regular  connexion. 

The  genesu  of  the  spermatozoa  of  birds, 
is  essentially  the  same  as  among  the  mam- 
malia. Their  proportions  are,  however, 
much  more  distinct,  and  therefore  more 
easy  to  trace.  The  examination  of  the 
domestic  fowl  is  much  to  be  recommended  in 
this   respect ;  some  time  ago  we  described 
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-the  developement  of  the  spermatozoa  of  this 
bird.*  The  vesicles  of  developement,  in  this 
instance,  have  a  size  of  r^'"— tW^'«  They 
are  as  clear  as  glass  when  in  a  fresh  state, 
and  the  spermatozoon  in  the  interior  can  very 
readily  be  observed.  At  the  commencement 
they  are  globular.  Subsequently  the  shape 
becomes  more  irregular ;  sometimes  it  assumes 
that  of  a  pear,  until  finally  the  enclosure 
bursts  (which  generally  takes  place  at  the 
sharp  extremity),  when  the  spermatozoon 
makes  its  exit  with  the  tail  end  first  {fig.  330.). 

Ftg.  330. 


Spermatozoa  of  the  Cock  partly  enchsed  by  the  Cell 
of  Developement. 

For  some  time  afterwards,  the  remainder 
of  the  vesicle  of  developement  may  be  seen 
adhering  to  the  separate  spermatozoa. 

All  the  cells  of  developement,  however, 
are  not  free.  We  often  find  large  cystiform 
globules,  enclosing  a  number  o(  three,  four, 
eight,  twelve,  oAixteen  ceils  of  developement, 
much  more  frequently  than  among  the  mam- 
malia; these  generally  have  a  diameter  of 
T^''  — i\t'''— ife'''.  But  the  persistency  of 
these  mother  cells  does  not  hmder  the  de- 
velopement of  the  spermatozoa  in  any  way. 
The  enclosed  cells  of  developement  are 
equally  as  capable  of  producing  these  forma- 
tions as  the  free  ones,  as  one  may  readily 
convince  oneself  by  observation  through  the 
microscope  (Jig,  331.).     On  the  destruction 

rig.  331. 


A  Mother  Cell  from  the  Cock,  with  three  Spermatozoa 
itill  enclo»ed  in  their  Cells  of  Developement. 

of  the  membrane  of  the  cells  of  develope- 
ment, the  spermatozoa  get  into  the  m- 
terior  of  the  cysts  (fig.  332.),  where  they 
lie  together  often  in  a  great  number,  but  never 

•  Lehrbuch  der  Physiol  3d  edit.  §  18.  S.  27. 


in   regular   fascicular  groups.    Finally,    this 
cyst  also  gets  dissolved,  without,  however, 

I^tg.  332. 


A  Mother  Cell  from  the  Cock,  with  Spermatozoa  fret 
in  its  interior. 

having  changed  its  shape  in  any  remarkable 
way  previouslv.  The  spermatozoa  common 
to  each  cyst,  however,  remain  together  for  a 
time,  being  connected  by  means  of  the  tough 
albuminous  contents  of  the  mother  cell. 
Thus,  at  least,  we  feel  inclined  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  irregular  groups  of  sperma- 
tozoa, which,  kept  together  by  one  common 
cement,  not  unfrequently  occur  in  the  semen 
of  the  cock. 

According  to  our  observation,  the  develope- 
ment o{  the  spermatozoa  of  the  woodpecker 
and  of  the  pigeon  takes  place  in  precisely  the 
same  manner;  and  thb  may  be  said  likewise 
of  singing  birds.*  The  cells  of  developement 
of  the  latter  are  however  still  more  rarely  to 
be  met  with  free,  and  are  perhaps  always  en- 
closed by  mother  cells.  The  number  of  the 
enclosed  cells  is  generally  very  considerable 
(/g.333.). 

Fig.  333. 


Cyst  of  the  House  Sparrow,  with  enclosed  Cells  of 
of  Developement. 

The  formation  of  the  spermatozoa  in  the 
interior  of  the  individual  vesicles  of  develope- 
ment is  likewise  very  difficult  to  be  traced, 
principally  because  the  contents  of  the  latter 
coagulate  very  readily,  thus  covering  the 
spermatozoa,  and  rendering  them  indistinct. 
We  have,  however,  succeeded  several  times 
in  observing  the  spermatozoa  in  the  house 
sparrow  in  the  interior  of  their  cells  of  form- 
ation (fig.  334.).  It  certainly  requires  some 
Practice  to  discover  the  windings  of  the  body 
etween  the  granules  of  the  contents,  the 

•  Vide  R.  Wagner's  figures  in  Mflller's  Ar- 
chiv.  1886,  S.225.,  in  Fra^m.  zur  Physiol,  der 
Zengung ;  in  Lehrbuch  der  Physiolog.  §  17.  S.  25. ; 
as  a&o  in  the  Icon.  Phys.  tab.  I.  fig.  6.  (copied  in 
the  article,  Entozoa,  Vol.  11.  p.  112.),  which 
however,  in  consequence  of  our  recent  researches, 
require  some  correction. 
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more  so  as  the  characteristic  spiral  twistings 
have  not  yet  assumed  that  distinctness  and 

Fig.  334. 


These  proportions  experience  a  small  mo- 
dification in  those  singing  birds,  in  which  the 

Fig.  336. 


CeOs  ofDevelopement  with  Spermatozoa  of  the  House 
Spcarrow. 

regularity,  which  they  subsequently  attain. 
The  presence  of  the  spermatozoa  can  only  be 
proved  with  certainty,  when  they  have  become 
free,  after  the  dissolution  of  their  formative 
cells,  the  mother  cyst  still  continuing  to  en- 
circle them.  Thus' we  may  also  explain  the 
former  conjecture  of  one  of  us,  R.  Wagner, 
who  thought  that  the  spennatozoa  of  the 
singing  birds  had  their  origin  immediately  in 
the  interior  of  the  large  cysts. 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  singing  birds  do  not 
however  lie  together  irregularly  in  the  inte- 
rior of  these  cysts,  as  in  the  cock,  the  pigeon, 
&c.,but  are  associated  in  very  definite  fascicles, 
as  already  described.  We  are  ignorant  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  arrangement.  The  number 
and  grouping  of  the  cells  of  developement  in 
the  mterior  of  the  cysts  do  not  present  any 
remarkable  differences  firom  those  in  the  cock, 
&c.,  although  the  spermatozoa  of  the  latter 
are  constantly  devoid  of  such  a  regular 
arrangement.  The  spermatozoa  of  the  sing- 
ing birds  likewise  remain  enclosed  for  some 
time  by  the  membrane  of  the  mother  cysts. 
At  the  commencement  they  lie  with  re- 
verted tails  close  to  the  interior  wall  of 
the  cysts,  which  then  assumes  an  oval  form 
(^Jig.  335.).     Subsequently  the   tail  ends  of 

Fig.  335. 


A  Bundle  of  Spermatozoa  from  FringiUa  caeUbs. 

tails  of  the  spermatozoa  are  shorter  than 
among  the  Lanidae.  The  cysts  here  retain 
almost  entirely  their  original  form,  or  do 
not  enlarge  to  any  extent  {J^.  337.).     The 


Fig.  337, 


Mother  Cell  with  a  Bundle  of  Spermatozoa  from 
FrinffiUa  domestical 

the  spermatozoa  remove  themselves  further 
and  further  from  the  anterior  bodies.  The  cyst 
bursts  where  the  points  of  the  tails  are 
situated,  and  the  bundles,  which  are  still 
covered  at  the  anterior  end  by  the  remains 
of  the  cyst,  as  if  by  a  cap,  then  assume 
the  shape  of  a  retort,  or  of  a  knee-shaped 
bent  cylinder.  Even  in  cases  in  which  the 
spermatozoa  have  perfectly  separated  them- 
selves {fig,  336.),  this  remainder  of  the  for- 
mer cyst  can  generally  be  traced.  We  may 
also  see  very  distinctly  a  tough  albuminous 
substance  between  the  individual  sper- 
matozoa, from  which  the  tail  ends  project 
freely. 


Bundle  of  Spermatozoa  in  the  interior  of  a  Cyst  of 
Lanius. 

spermatozoa  in  this  case  lie  quite  straight  in 
tne  cyst  from  the  commencement,  and  sub- 
sequently pierce  the  posterior  end  of  it  with 
their  tails. 

Reptilia.  —  The  spermatozoa  of  the  rep- 
tilia  possess  the  same  shape  as  those  of  birds ; 
that  is  to  say,  an  oblong  cylindrical  body,  and 
a  very  fine  hair-like  tail. 

No  great  differences  present  themselves  in 
the  form  of  these  elements  among  the  rep- 
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tilia  with  scales.  Lizards,  snakes,  and  tor- 
toises uniformly  possess,  like  most  birds,  a 
simple  and  straight  body  {Jig.  338.),  which, 
however,  is  occasionally  rather  pointed  towards 
the  anterior  part.  This  occurs,  for  instance, 
in  the  snakes.  The  only  difference  consists 
in  the  difference  of  breadth  of  body  and 
tail.    In  the  snakes  (Coluber),  in  which  the 


i^.  338. 


Fig,  339. 


8permato2oa  ofLacerta 
agiHs. 


Spermatozoon  ofRana 
temporcana. 


spermatozoa  measure  about  ^^'\  the  length 
of  the  body  amounts  to  only  s^^'^ ;  in  the 
lizards  (I^acerta),  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
the  spermatozoa  are  smaller  (^''^ — Vtr'^O 
about  ,y . 

The  differences  of  the  form  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa are  however  much  greater  in  the  group  of 
the  BatracMa,  which  likewise  distinguisli  them- 
selves in  other  respects  by  various  deviating 
circumstances.  A  staff*-like  body  with  a  very 
thin  and  proportionately  short  tail  charac- 
terise the  spermatozoa  of  Rana  and  Bufo 
(Jig,  339.).  The  length  of  the  spermatozoa 
here  amounts  to  about  ^''' — ^''j  of  which 
the  body  occupies  more  than  the  anterior  third. 
Among  the  Salamanders  the  body  is  likewise 
cylindrical,  but  much  longer  (s*/""),  bent  in 
the  shape  of  a  sabre,  and  thickest  at  its  pos- 
terior end.*  Towards  the  anterior  part  it 
becomes  gradually  thinner,  and  (in  Salamandra 
at  least)  furnished  at  the  point  with  a  very 
small  globular  knob.  The  tail  is  likewise  of 
a  considerable  length.  In  the  anterior  part, 
which  passes  into  the  body,  it  possesses  a 
not  inconsiderable  thickness.  Towards  the 
posterior  part  it  becomes  finer  and  thinner, 
until  at  last  it  can  only  be  traced  with  diffi- 
culty. The  end  of  the  tail  is,  however,  not 
straight,  nor  curved  like  the  anterior  part, 
but  turned  up  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
wound  in  very  numerous  narrow  spirals 
round  the  commencing  part  of  the  tail,  and 
even  round  the  body.  At  least  so  we  may  ex- 
plain the  peculiar  structure  of  the  sparmatozoa 
of  Salamandra,  and  in  thb  we  agree  with 
V.  Siebold.f  Others,  especially  French  na- 
turalists, as,  for  instance,  Pouchet,  merely 
suppose  the  slender  fibre,  which  is  so  twisted 
round,  to  be   the   contour  of  a    ridge-like 

•  Vide  copies  in  R.  Wagner ;  fragment  Tab.  XT. 
t  Froriep's  Neaen  Notizen,  voL  iL  S.  281.  Na  xl 


formation,  which  is  assumed  to  be  seated  on 
the  body  lengthwise,  and  which  is  said  to  be 
bent  in  a  zig-zig  manner  to  the  right  and 
left.  It  is  true  that  this  fibre  is  frequently 
only  seen  to  rise  on  one  side  of  the  sperma- 
tozoon, and  in  a  shape  which  would  encourage 
the  conjecture  just  now  alluded  to  C/%.340.); 

Fig.  34^. 


Fart  of  Spermatozoon  of  Triton. 

a,  body  of  the  spermatozoon ;  b,  spiral  windings  of 
the  delicate  tail. 

but  in  other  cases  the  twistines  are  so  distinct 
that  they  are  not  to  be  denied.  We  are  of 
opinion  that,  whenever  the  tail  has  been  lying 
only  on  one  side  of  the  spermatozoon,  a  partial 
twisting  off*  has  taken  place.  This  notched 
appearance  may  be  attributed  to  the  tail  fibre 
retaining  its  spiral  twistings.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  the  tail  never  moves  further 
fi'om  the  trunk  of  the  body,  constantly  main- 
taining only  a  certain  distance  fi'om  it.  We  do 
not  venture  to  decide  the  cause  of  this,  yet  we 
cannot  see  in  it  a  positive  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Pouchefs  view. 

The  length  of  the  spermatozoa  is  very  con- 
siderable. From  the  anterior  point  of  the 
body  down  to  the  region  where  the  tail  bends 
itself,  they  measure  in  the  Salamander  ^^^\  in 
Triton  even  ^'"^  The  spermatozoa  of  the 
Proteus  seem  to  possess  a  still  greater  length, 
according  to  an  imperfect  statement  of 
ValentmJ* 


Fig.  341. 


zL 


VOL.   IV. 


Spermatozoa  ofBombinator  ignettM, 

The  spermatozoa  in  Bombinator  isneus 
(Jig.  341.)  are  of  a  structure  quite  similar  to 
those  of  the  Salamander,  only  smaller.  The 
body  of  the  former  is  staff'-bhaped,  tolerably 
long,  and  getting  thinner  towards  both  ends. 
The  point  is  again  rather  enlarged,  and  fiat- 

*  Repertoriom  fur  Anat  &c  1841,  a  356. 
I  I 
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tened.  The  posterior  end  is  continued  into  the 
tail,  which  latter  is  tolerably  thick,  and  almost 
straight  at  its  commencement.  It  gradually, 
however,  assumes  a  very  thin  appearance, 
becoming  a  very  attenuated  hair-like  ap- 
pendix, which  exhibits  the  same  spiral  wind- 
ings that  occur  among  the  Salamanders.  The 
length  of  the  spermatozoa,  as  far  down  as 
where  the  tail  bends  itself,  amounts  to  -^^'^ — 

Another  very  singular  form  of  spermatozoa 
is  met  with  in  Pelobates  fuscus.  The  sperma- 
tozoa measure^''''.  There  is  no  boundary 
perceptible  between  the  body  and  tail  part, 
but  one  half  of  the  spermatozoon  distinguishes 
itself  from  the  other  by  a  considerable  thick- 
ness. Both,  however,  graduallv  pass  into  one 
another.  The  thicker  part  exhibits  from  its 
commencement  a  number  (generally  eight)  of 
spiral  windings,  which  increase  in  size  towards 
the  anterior  tree  end  0^.342.).    The  anterior 


Fig.  342. 


Spermatozoa  of  Pelobate*  ftuctu. 

end  itself  does  not  however  participate  in  this 
formation.  It  is  of  a  more  delicate  quality, 
paler,  and  has  a  constant  vibrating  motion, 
which  gives  to  it  a  varying  form.  It  generally 
ap[>ears  to  be  wound  in  an  undulating  manner. 
A  fascicular  group  of  the  spermatozoa 
is  only  found  among  the  Rcptilia  in  Batra- 
chians ;  Bombinator,  however,  forming  an  ex- 
ception. In  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  scaly 
Keptilia,  the  spermatozoa  lie  confusedly  toge- 
ther. In  the  latter  instances  we  can  readily 
trace  their  production  in  the  interior  of  se- 
parate fctolitary  cells  of  deyelopement ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  Anguis  fragilis,  or  Bombinator 
igneus.  The  celfc  of  developement  of  the 
latter  animal  (which  to  the  number  of  two  or 
four  are  enclosed  by  a  mother  cell,  when 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  developement^  mea- 
sure in  a  developed  state  about  t^  •  At 
first,  when  the  spermatozoon  forms  itself  in 
the  interior  of  these  cells,  it  lies  curled  up  close 
to  the  wall.  Subsequently  the  fibre  stretches 
itself,  and  changes  the  cell  into  an  obtuse 
cylindrical  enclosure,  which  finally  bursts  in 
the  anterior  and  posterior  part,  to  enable  the 
spermatozoon  to  make  its  exit.  The  remains  of 


the  cell  of  developement  continue  for  a  long 
time  adhering  to  the  body  of  the  spermatozoa, 
generally  in  the  centre,  exhibiting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  comb-like  appendix  of  a  variable 
shape  and  size. 

The  formation  of  the  spermatozoa  in  the 
interior  of  independent  cells  of  developement 
likewise  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  Lacerta  crocea.  We  have  but  rarely  seen 
that  the  same  cells  are  enveloped  by  larger 
cysts  at  the  period  of  the  production  of  the 
spermatozoa,  which  is  commonly  the  case  in 
former  stages  of  the  developement.  The  num- 
ber of  cells  contained  in  one  common  cyst  is 
generally  only  very  small,  seldom  exceeding 
eight.     The  same  is  found,  according  to  the 

J^.343. 


Cdli  of  devehoement  of  Testudo  graea  wiA  Spenui' 
tozoa  €ma  external  cy$t$.     {AfUr  KdlHier.) 

observations  of  Kolliker,  in  Testudo  ^raica  ; 
but  the  external  cyst  in  this  instance  is  said 
generally  to  persist  for  a  longer  period.  The 
persistency  of  this  enclosure  is  ver^  general 
among  the  Batrachians,  which  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  spermatozoa  being  asso- 
ciated in  fasciculate  groups.  The  number  of 
the  enclosed  cells  of  developement  here  is 
generally  a  larger  one  (from  ten  to  twenty). 
The  developement  of  the  spermatozoa  in 
other  respects  does  not,  however,  exhibit 
anything  peculiar.  They  are  formed  as 
usual,  separately  in  the  enclosed  cells  of  de- 
velopement (^.  344.),    It  is  only  afterwards, 

Hg,  344. 


Developing  cell  of  the  Frog^  with  a  Spermatozoon  m 
iU  interior,    {AfUr  Kdmer.) 

when  these  cells  have  been  dissolved,  that 
the  spermatozoa  get  into  the  interior  of  the 
mother  cyst,  in  which  they  congregate  in 
fiisciculate  groups.  By  their  so  doing  the 
cyst  loses  its  original  round  shape,  and  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  pear,  until  it  bursts  at 
the  pointed  extremity,  and  the  tail-ends  of  the 
spermatozoa  immediately  project.  The  re- 
mains of  the  cyst  continue  recognisable  for 
soine  time  at  the  anterior  end  of  each  bundle. 
This  is  ihe  case  in  the  fi-og  at  any  rate.  In 
Pelobates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  filiform 
tails  of  the  spermatozoa  do  not  project  from 
that  part  of  the  cylindrical  enclosure  which 
is  burst,  but  the  anterior  vibrating  bodv  does 
so(y%.34^.).  *        ^ 

The  external  cyst  of  the  bundles  of  sperma- 
tozoa of  the  Salamander  constantly  retain 
its  original  globular   shape,  as  the  sperma- 
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tozoa  do  not  stretch  but  remain  wrapped  up. 
It  is  a  remarkable  sight  to  see  the  cyst  burst- 

J%.345. 


A  bundle  of  Spermatozoa  of  PelobaieM, 


ing  on  being  treated  with  water.  The  whole 
mass  of  spermatozoa  suddenly  bursts  forth, 
and  only  remain  attached  to  each  other  by  the 
heads,  as  if  imbedded  in  one  common  sub- 
stance. The  separate  fibres  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions, each  being  wrapped  up  in  a  spiral  form. 
Fishes. —  In  the  class  or  fishes,  the  sper- 
matozoa occur  in  two  forms.  The  first  is 
found  throughout  the  osseous  fishes,  and 
also  in  Amphioxus.  The  other  form  is  found 
among  the  Plagiostomes.  In  the  former  case 
the  spermatozoa  consist  {Jig.  346.)  of  a 
very  small  globular  body  (of  zhj5"-:-Ths'^\ 
or  even  smaller,  down  to  ttAht'''*  ^  ^^  Perca 
fluviatilis),  and  an  extraordinarily  thin,  hair- 

Fig,  346.  Fig.  347. 


The  spermatozoa  of  Scymnus  nicesensis  (fig. 
349.  a)  are  similar  but  rather  longer,  whilst 

Fig.  349. 


A.  Spermatozoa  of 
Scymnus  nicecmM. 


B.  Spermatozoon  of 
Torpedo  Narce, 


le 


Spermatozoa  of  Perca        Spermatozoa  of  Oobitis 
JlumatiHs,  foisiHa, 

like  tail,  which,  however,  possesses  compa- 
ratively a  very  considerable  length.  Sometimes 
the  body  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  tail 
has  a  small  knotty  appendix,  as  in  Cobitis 
(fig.  347.),  which  gives  to  it  a  pear-like  shape. 
The  bodv  in  some  genera  is  so  small  that  it 
can  hardly  be  perceived  with  any  distinctness. 
This  also  applies  to  the  spermatozoa  of 
Fiff  348  Pctromyzon,  in  which  the  form  of 
^*        '  the  body  is,  however,  different.     In 

P.  marinus*  the  body  is  egg-shaped; 

in  P.   fluviatilis  (f^,  348.)    staff- 

shaped.     The  length  of  the  body  in 

P.  fluviatilis  is  trtt"'- 
The  spermatozoa  among  the  Pla- 

giostome  fishes  are  similarly  formed 
Spermato-  to  those  of  the  birds.  They  are  long, 
»»»o/  filiform,  and  furnished  with  an  an- 
Petromy-  tgrjop  cylindrical  body.  In  Scyllium 
xmfiuma-  Caniculathe  body  is  stiff  and  quite 

straight,  and  tapers  at  both  ends. 
The  tail  is  thin,  and  of  an  equal  length  to  the 
body  (^"'). 

•  J.  Muller,  Untcrsuch.  uber  zu  Eingewerde  der 
Fische,  BerL  1845,  S.  6. 


the  body,  instead  of  being  straight,  describes 
two  long  spiral  windings.  Four  more  narrow 
spiral  windings  are  found  round  the  body  of 
tne  spermatozoa  in  Spinera  acanthias,  which 
measures  ^fty"',  whilst  the  length  of  the  whole 
spermatozoon  amounts  to  -,*y'^  A  similar  num- 
ber of  spiral  twistings  are  likewise  seen  in  the 
body  of  the  spermatozoa  of  most  of  the  rays,  in 
Torpedo  narce  {fig,  349.  b).  Raja  rubus,  &c. 
In  Raja  oxyrhynchus  it  is  only  the  anterior 
"part  of  the  body  which  is  spirally  wound  in  a 
length  of  about  ^"',  whilst  the  posterior  part 
is  straight.  The  number  of  the  windings  is 
nevertheless,  however,  more  considerable,  viz. 
7  or  8.  The  length  of  the  whole  spermatozoon 
amounts  to  -{t/^''  Chimera  monstrosa  like- 
wise exhibits  these  windings,  notwithstanding 
the  comparatively  short  body  (t^''0  o^  <^8 
spermatozoa,  which  have  a  length  of  ■^^''' 
The  number  of  windings  is  three. 

The  developement  of  the  spermatozoa  in 
fishes  has  as  yet  only  been  observed  in  the 
Plagiostomes.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
frogs  and  birds,  as  the  statements  o^Hailmann* 
lead  us  to  infer.  Almost  all  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa are  united  with  one  another  in  bundles. 
According  to  our  researches  in  Torpedo 
Narce,  the  spermatozoa  are  produced  sepa- 

Fig.  350. 


Cytts,  with  developing  cells  from  the  testicle  of 
Torpedo  Narce. 

rately  in  the  cells  of  developement,  which  pos- 
sess about  the  size  of  ^W^\  and  which  are 

•  MUller*s  Archiv.,  1840,  S.  467. 
1  I  2 
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enclosed  by  a  lesser  or  greater  number  of 
cyst-like  mother  cells  (Jig.  350.).  The  size  of 
each  of  these  cysts  amounts  to  about  tW» 
wherever  the  number  of  the  enclosed  cells 
is  small;  but  in  the  reverse  case  it  may  in- 
crease to  ^'".  The  cells  of  developement 
dissolve  after  the  formation  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa, and  the  latter  then  get  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  cyst  {fig,  35 1 .).  The  spiral  wind- 

Fig,  351. 


Spermatozoa  in  the  interior  of  the  cyttt  (Totpedo 
Narce), 

ings  of  the  body  seem  to  be  still  wanting 
at  this  stage,  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  perfectly 
developed.  If  the  number  of  spernmtozoa  is 
only  small  in  one  cyst,  they  never  group 
together  into  a  bundle,  whilst  this  is  con- 
stantly occurring  in  the  reverse  case  {fig,  352.). 

Fig,  352. 


Bundle  of  Spermatozoa  in  a  cytt  {Torpedo  Narce). 

We  will  not  venture  to  decide,  however,  whe- 
ther this  difference  is  entirely  attributable  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  cells  of  develope- 
ment ;  and  we  are  the  less  inclined  to  do  so, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  when  investigating 
the  spermatozoa  of  birds,  that,  even  with  an 
equal  number  of  the  formations  alluded  to, 
the  grouping  of  the  spermatozoa  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cyst  may  be  different.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  enclosed  cells  is  not  entirely  with- 
out influence.  The  fact  of  the  fascicles  of 
spermatozoa  always  coinciding  in  one  cyst 
with  a  greater  number  of  the  cells  of  develope- 
ment, seems,  at  all  events,  to  favour  this  con- 
jecture. 

Previous  to  the  period  of  procreation,  we 
also  find,  in  the  testicles  of  the  osseous  fishes, 
that  the  cells  of  developement  are  enclosed 
in  the  interior   of    larger  cells  (^.353.); 


but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Lacerta,  &c.,  the 
formation  of  the  spermatozoa  only  takes  place 

Fig,  353. 


Spermatic  cells  from  Qfprinus  brama, 

subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  the  cyst, 
and  to  the  consequent  independence  of  the 
cells  of  developement.  We  infer  this  from  the 
circumstance  tnat  we  have  never  seen  in  them 
any  real  bundles  of  spermatozoa.  The  state- 
ment of  Kbiliker  that  the  spermatozoa  of  Am- 
phioxus  develope  themselves  from  little  cells 
(of  TTAny'"-TiTT"0.  which  lie  together  in 
groups  of  from  six  to  twenty-five,  also  seems 
to  support  the  con*ectness  of  our  conjecture. 
Each  of  such  croups  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
brood  of  a  single  mother  cell.  The  mother  cells 
themselves,  however,  are  of  such  a  small  size, 
that  the  formation  of  such  brood  in  their  inte- 
rior is  not  to  be  traced  or  perceived.  It  can 
only  be  seen  that  these  cells  gradually  lose 
their  round  shape,  and  that  they  assume  a  pear, 
or  spindle-like  form.  This,  unquestionably,  is 
merely  the  consequence  of  the  endogenous 
developement  of  a  spermatozoon,  which  gra^ 
dually  stretches  itself,  thereby  causing  (as  in 
Gall  us,  Rana,  &c.)  the  change  of  shape  of  the 
external  enclosure. 

Thus  much  of  the  proportions  of  form,  and 
of  the  mode  of  developement  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa among  the  Vertebrata.  We  have  treated 
this  subject  somewhat  elaborately,  partly  be- 
cause the  spermatozoa  of  these  animals  are 
those  which  may  be  most  frequently  obtained 
for  observation, — partly  also  because  it  is  in 
them  that  the  stages  of  developement  can  be 
better  traced  and  recognised.  We  have  invariably 
met  with  in  them  a  common  type,  not  merely 
in  the  external  shape,  but  also  in  the  mode  of 
developement  of  the  spermatozoa ;  and  these 
are  circumstances  whicn  will  be  of  importance 
to  us  in  interpreting  the  stages  of  developement 
of  the  spermatozoa  in  the  lower  animals,  in 
which  they  are  as  yet  enveloped  in  great  ob- 
scurity. 

MoLLUSCA.  — Among  the  Invertebrata,  the 
division  of  the  Mollusca  uniformly  possesses 
(as  in  the  Vertebrata)  filiform  spermatozoa, 
which  are  enlarged  at  the  anterior  extremity. 
This  anterior  extremity  does  not,  however, 
every  where  form  a  particular  division,  as  a 
body,  distinct  from  the  posterior  thinner  part  or 
tail.  On  the  contrary,  the  one  passes  in  many 
cases  so  gradually  into  the  other,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  boundary  between 
the  two.  The  tail  then  appears  to  be  a  mere 
pointed  continuation  of  the  anterior  enlarged 
part.  The  two  thus  distinct  forms  of  sper- 
matozoa are,  however,  again  united  with  one 
another  in  various  ways. 
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i%.354.  Cephalopoda.'-ln  the  Ce- 

Iphalopods  we  meet  with  the 
former  form  of  spermatozoa 
with  a  distinct  body  and  a  thin 
and  lonff  hair-like  tail,  as 
among  the  scaly  reptilia,  &c. 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  or 
staff-shaped,  in  the  spermato- 
zoa of  Octopus  vulgaris  (Jig, 
354.),  which  have  a  length 
of/'',  of  which  j^'''  belongs 
to  the  anterior  body. 

The  spermatozoa  in  Sepiola 
are    shorter,  and    furnished 

with  a  body  which  measures 
1  /// 

The  developement  of  these 
spermatozoa  occurs  just  as  in 
birds,  according  to  KoUiker, 
The  separate  spermatozoa 
may  be  perceived  very  dis- 
tinctly in  the  interior  of  their 
cells  of  developement.  The 
fascicular  grouping  is  want- 
ing, although  the  spermatozoa 
remain  enclosed  for  some 
time  by  the  mother  cells. 
These  fibres  in  the  Cepha- 
o         .  -    lopods  are,    however,  sur- 

g^^;^^^  rounded  in  their  nassage 
through  the  vas  deferens 
by  peculiar  sack-like  enclosures  or  Sperma" 
tophores,  which  are  formed  from  the  secre- 
tions of  the  gland  contained  within  the  walls 
of  that  channel.  These  enclosures  gra- 
dually assume  a  very  strange  complicated 
structure,  which  we  have  only  become  ac- 
quainted with,  within  a  recent  period,  through 
the  excellent  researches  of  Atilne  Edwtxrds,* 
They  assume  the  shape  of  cylindrical  bags  of 
a  not  inconsiderable  size,  so  that  they  may 
readily  be  perceived  with  the  naked  eye.  They 
contam  at  the  posterior  extremity  a  peculiar 
apparatus  ^besides  the  Spermatozoa,  which 
are  accumulated  at  the  anterior  thicker  end), 
which  is  dbtinguished  by  a  particular  me- 
chanism adapted  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
seminal  liquor. 

Gasteropoda, — The  spermatozoa  of  the  Gas- 
teropoda exhibit,  only  in  rare  cases,  as  it  seems, 

Fig.  355. 


Spermatozoa :  A,  qf  Patella ;  b,  of  Chiton, 

a  similar  form  to  those  of  the  Cephalopods. 
This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  Chiton  and 

•  Annales  des  Sciences  Nat  1842,  tome  xvii. 
p.  885. 


Patella  0%.  355.).  The  spermatozoa  of  the 
former  consist  of  thin  delicate  fibres  of  ^"^  the 
anterior  body  of  which  has  an  oblong  shape, 
measuring  about  -ff^'^'.  The  body  in  Chi- 
ton is  broader,  almost  pear-shaped,  and  of  a 
more  considerable  size  (t^'")«  Similar  cer- 
caria-like  spermatozoa  are  possessed  by  Ha- 
lyotis  and  Bermetus,  as  also  by  Trochus  and 
Faludina  impura.  The  strict  dbtinction  be- 
tween body  and  tail  is,  however,  wanting  in 
most  of  the  other  Grasteropods.  The  sper- 
matozoa then  have  a  filiform  shape,  and  in- 
crease gradually  in  thickness  from  the  pos- 
terior, pointed,  towards  the  anterior  end.  The 
head  or  cephalic  end  is  flattened.  It  is  thus, 
for  instance,  in  Carinaria  ;  also  among  the 
Nudibranchiata,  Hypobranchiata,  Pomato- 
branchiata,  and  Pteropodt,  At  the  same  time 
the  spermatozoon  usually  exhibits  a  num- 
ber of  light  spiral  windings,  which  diminish 
uniformly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end 
{fig.  356.  a).     In  Paludina  vivipara  (which, 

F%.  356. 


Spertnatozoct,  A,  ofDoria;  b,  of  Paludina  mvipara, 

from  the  form  of  the  spermatozoa,  likewise 
belongs  to  this  description,  although  the  thin- 
ner tail  part  is  distinguished  by  a  greater 
length)  the  spiral  windings  are  closer,  as 
among  the  singing  birds,  and  confined  to  the 
anterior  body  only  (fig,  356.  b).  The  sperma- 
tozoa of  most  of  the  other  species  of  thisgenus 
possess  quite  a  different  form.  In  Turbo, 
buccinum,  Purpura,  they  are  simply  filiform, 
and  equally  pomted  towards  both  ends.  In 
Turbo  they  measure  Vtr^'—^Ay"'*  »»  Thedys, 
Aplysia  V^^^',  in  Pleurobranchia  Meckelii  even 

The  spermatozoa  o^  pulmonary  Gasteropods 
are  usually  still  larger,  extending  to  V^\ 
as  in  Helix.  As  in  the  Nudibranchiata,  they 
likewise  become  gradually  enlarged  towards 
the  anterior  part,  but  not  flattened  at  the 
cephalic  end,  being,  on  the  contrary,  fur- 
nished with  a  short  point  (in  Helix  of  ^^'^^)t 
with  an  appendix,  which  must  be  viewed  as 
a  peculiar  form  of  body  (Jig,  357,),  The  same 
is  thickest  at  the  posterior  part,  thicker  than 
the  body,  and  mdually  gets  thinner  to- 
wards the  end.    In  most  cases  (Helix,  Arion, 
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Clausflia,  &c.),  it  exhibits  two  easy  spiral 
windings,  almost  in  the  form  of  an  S.     Some 

Fig,  357. 


quently  in  an  irregular  manner,  generally 
measure  tW'»  ^^^  ^^^  sometimes  larger, 
to  the  extent  of  tW  »"«*  abose  it.  In 
the  interior  of  these  cells  we  meet  again 
with  vesicular  formations,  generally  mea- 
suring t*tt'"-  The  contents  of  these  vesicles 
coagulate  on  being  treated  with  water,  &c, 
into  a  fine  granular  mass,  exhibiting  some- 
times a  simple  or  double  granule  of  extra- 
ordinary size.  The  number  of  the  enclosed 
venicles,  which  evidently  were  produced  in  an 
endogenous  way,  is  usually  very  small,  mostly 
1  or  2,  more  rarely  3,  4,  or  6. 

The  developement  of  the  spermatozoa  takes 
place  in  the  interior  of  these  last-men- 
tioned vesicles  (Jig.  359.).     According  to  the 

Fig.  359. 


Spermatozoon  of  Hdix  pomatitu 

easy  spiral  windings  are  also  not  unfrequently 
observed  at  the  enlarged  body. 

The  mode  of  Jbrmation  of  these  sperma- 
tozoa can  usually  be  traced  without  any  great 
difficult}?.  It  usually  takes  place  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  animals  already  described,  as 
proved  by  JToT/t^^^*  excellent  researches.  Even 
in  the  Gasteropods  we  may  observe  the  deve- 
lopement of  the  spermatozoa  in  the  interior  of 
particular  vesicles.  The  arrangement  of  these 
parts  only  exhibits  some  deviation. 

In  Helix  or  Clausiiia,  in  which  the  stages  of 
this  mode  of  developement  can  best  be  ob- 
served amoni;  our  native  snails,  we  meet  with 
in  the  interior  of  the  testicle,  besides  the  de- 
veloped spermatozoa,  numerous  larger  and 
smaller  aggregations  of  vesicles  (in  number 
varying  from  ten  to  forty),  which  are  seated 
on  the  external  surface  of  a  round  or  oval 
globule  (Jig.  358.),  which  is  in  diameter  ^h/^^ 
to  ,\/\ 

On  a  nearer  research,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  globule  is  not  a  cell,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose at  first  sight,  but  merely  a  mass  of  a 

Fig.  358. 


Grotq)  of  reticles  Jrom  the  testicle  of  Helix  pomaticu 

tough  substance,  in  which  a  number  of  small 
brown  granules  are  embedded,  exhibiting  a 
great  similarity  with  the  yolk  molecules  from 
the  eggs  of  Helix.  There  is  no  external  en- 
closure around  this  globule.  The  periphe- 
ral vesicles  or  cells,  which  adhere  to  it  fre- 


SpemuUozoon  of  Helix  pomatia  in  the  interior  of  iU 
developing  cdL     (After  KolUker.) 

observations  of  KolUker,  the  head  is  produced 
first,  being  at  first  of  a  less  regular,  un- 
wieldy shape.  The  tail  is  formed  subse- 
quently, attaching  itself  in  spiral  windings  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cell  wall.  On  the 
spermatozoa  being  sufficiently  developed*  the 
vesicle  of  developement  is  dissolved,  and  the 
spermatozoa  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  exter- 
nal cell  (Jig.  360.).  Here  they  may  usually 
Ftg.  360. 


Spermatozoa  of  Helix  pomatia  in  the  interior  of 
their  mother  cell*. 

be  perceived  with  great  distinctness,  whilst 
the^  can  but  rarely  be  distinguished  in  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  real  cells  of  developement. 

At  first  the  mother  cells  retain  their  original 
round  form,  even  after  the  reception  of  the 
spermatozoa.  They  soon,  however,  on  the 
windings  of  the  fibres  being  stretched,  extend 
themselves  lengthwise,  and  assume  an  ellipti- 
cal or  pyriform  shape.  At  a  still  later  period 
the  cell  pushes  forward  (at  the  point  where  the 
heads  of  the  spermatozoa  are  situated)  a  long 
pedicle-formed  process,  which  contains  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  spermatozoa  (Jig, 
361.).  The  point  of  this  process  or  continu- 
ation constantly  remains  connected  with  the 
central  globule  of  the  former  mass  of  vesi- 
cles, whilst  the  posterior  belly-like  part  of 
the  cell  removes  itself  further  and  further  from 
it.  The  same  attachment  takes  place  after- 
wards with  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa,  on 
their  being  projected  from  the  anterior  end  of 
this  process,  which  usually  happens  soon.  At 
this  period  the  mass  of  vesicles  reminds  us 
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strongly,  owing  to  its  shape,  of  a  group  of  cles  are  gradually  produced,  which  continually 
vorticellse  {fig.  362.).  increase  in  an  endogenous  manner,  until  the 

bursting  of  the  mother  cell,  when  the  daughter 
-M^'^Sl.  i<ljg.362.  cells  deposit  themselves  around  the  globular 

remainder  of  the  cellular  contents  (^fig,  363.). 

Fig.  363. 


Spermatozoa  of  Hdix  po^    A  group  of  S^ 
nuUia  at  their  extrusion        of    Helix 


ozoa 
pomatiaf 
from  the  mother  cell  pariial/y     protruded 

from  them/^her  celL 

As  soon  as  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa 
have  projected,  the  remainder  of  the  mother 
cell  lengthens  itself,  and  becomes  a  delicate 
cylindrical  envelope.  These  remains  still  ad- 
here to  the  spermatozoa  when  completely  ex- 
tended, exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  couple 
of  larger  or  smaller  knobs  on  the  tail :  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  spermatozoa  of  the  frog. 

This  mode  of  developement  is  not  changed 
by  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  of  sper- 
matozoa in  the  interior  of  the  mother  cell. 
All  the  difference  that  may  be  seen  is,  that 
one  spermatozoon  comes  forth  rather  earlier 
than  another.  The  free  spermatozoa  are, 
however,  by  no  means  distributed  without 
order  over  the  surface  of  the  central  globule 
to  which  they  still  adhere.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  grouped  together  into  one  com- 
mon fasciculate  mass,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  already  described  in  the  singing 
birds.  This  circumstance  is  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  shows  us  that  the  formation  of  a 
bundle  of  spermatozoa  is  not  occasioned  every- 
where by  the  same  means,  and  therefore 
does  not  always  justify  the  inference  of  the 
persistence  of  an  enclosing  cell. 

A  separation  of  the  bundles  of  spermatozoa 
happens  in  Helix  :  the  central  globule  (which 
forms  the  common  cement  that  holds  together 
the  individual  spermatozoa,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  tough  albuminous  mass  in  the  cysts 
of  the  singing  birds)  gradually  passes  away. 

The  developement  of  the  group  of  vesi« 
cles  in  Helix  is  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant. It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
same  has  originated  from  the  brood  of  a 
single,  originally  simple,  cell,  and  that  through 
a  continual  endogenous  increase.  Our  re- 
searches have  afforded  us  the  immediate 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  confirming,  at  the 
same  time,  the  conjecture  of  KoUiker; 
viz.  that  the  primitive  spermatic  cells  are  the 
same  formations  which  have  been  described 
as  epithelial  cells  of  the  follicles  of  the  testicle. 
In  tlie  interior  of  these  cells,  the  contents  of 
which  consist  of  a  brownish  granular  homo- 
geneous substance,  a  certain  number  of  vesi- 


Formation  ofgroupe  ofvesicleg  around  the  epiiheHal 
cetts  of  the  testicle  in  Helix  pomatia. 

The  developement  of  the  spermatozoa  in  the 
other  Gasteropods  is  similar  to  that  describ- 
ed, although  not  in  all  cases  so  distinct  as 
in  Helix.  The  endogenous  formation  of  the 
spermatozoa  can  only  with  difficulty  be  per- 
ceived in  Lyma,  Lymnaeus,  &c.  ;  it  would 
rather  appear  as  if  they  were  produced  by 
immediate  growth  from  vesicular  elements. 
The  general  rule  is,  that  they  are  united 
with  each  other  into  groups,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  interior  central  globule  is  some- 
times wanting  (as  in  CycTobranchiata,  in 
Turbo,  Buccinum,  &c.) ;  but  this  does  not 
change  in  any  way  the  developement  and  mode 
of  grouping  together  of  the  spermatozoa. 
We  have  also,  in  this  instance,  in  the  united 
vesicles  of  a  group,  unquestionably  only  the 
brood  of  a  common  mother  cell,  which 
group  may  have  enlarged  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  external  membrane  that  sur- 
rounded it.  The  only  difference  would 
consist,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  entire 
contents  of  the  mother  cell  are  employed  for 
the  structure  of  the  daughter  cells,  leaving 
no  remainder,  which  perhaps  might  induce 
a  more  firm  connection  of  the  separate  vesi- 
cles in  the  shape  of  a  round  mass. 

Acephala,  —  In  comparison  with  the  variety 
in  the  form  of  the  spermatozoa  among  the 
Gasteropods,  we  meet  with  but  slight  differ- 
ences iu  the  class  of  the  Acephala,  at  least 
among  the  Lamellibranchiates.*  The  sperma- 
tozoa of  these  Mollusca  consist  of  delicate 
fibres  of  about  -^''^  in  length,  the  anterior  end 
of  which  supports  a  short  and  distinct  body  of 
Fta  364  variable  size  (from  ^,^"'  — 
^  -zW)  (fig^Se^O-     This   body 

is  usually  (as  in  Unio,  Cyclas, 
Clavagelfa)  cylindrical ;  in  other 
cases  (for  instance  in  Mytilus, 
Pholas)  pear-shaped. 

Respecting  the  formation   of 
these  fibres  we  only  know  Kol^ 
Uker*s  opinion   of  it,    viz.  that 
they  are  produced  in    bundles 
from  round  cellular  masses,  and 
through  an  apparent  prolonga- 
tion of  the  vesicles  ;  as,   for  m- 
Spermatozoon  gjance,  in  Chiton,  &c. :  our  ex- 
^•^     "^*       amination    of   Unio    was     not 
calculated  to  give  us  an  insight  into  it. 

•  VidcV.  SieboldinMUller'a  Archiv.  1837,  S.  381. 
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Spermatozoon  of  PhaUuria 
monacha,  (AfterKoUiker.) 


Tunicata, — Among  the  Tunicata  the  Ascidia 
possess  spermatozoa  quite  similar  to  those  of 
the  Lamellibranchi- 
.Fljg.  365.  ates,  having  a  dis- 

tinct head  of  dif- 
erent  shape  and  a 
slender  tail.  The 
size  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa is,  however, 
usually  rather  larger 
(/g.  365.);  the  head 
is  usually  t^'''^ 
^'",  the  tail  fluctu- 
ating between  ^""^ 
— j^V."'  The  sper- 
matozoa  seem  to 
want  a  body  in  the 
Salpse,  according  to 
the  observations  of 
Komker. 

The  endogenous 
formation  of  the 
spermatozoa  in  the  Ascidia  is  as  little  distinct 
as  among  the  Lamellibranchiata.  ft  seems,  also, 
with  regard  to  the  former,  that  the  developing 
vesicles  simply  extend  themselves  into  the 
spermatozoa.  At  a  previous  stage  o^  deve- 
lopement,  these  vesicles  are,  however,  con- 
tamed  (either  singly  or  in  a  greater  number) 
in  the  interior  of  cells. 

Articulata. — In  the  second  great  division 
of  the  Invertebrate  animals,  among  the  Arfkro^ 
poda,  the  filiform  shape  of  the  spermatozoa,  if 
indeed  it  occurs  at  all,  is  generally  still  more 
marked  in  its  developement  than  in  the 
Mollusca.  The  spermatozoa  are  long  and 
slender  fibres,  which,  perhaps  in  all  cases,  are 
deficient  of  a  real,  distinct,  and  separate  body, 
being  at  the  utmost  only  slightly  enlarged  at  the 
anterior  end.  The  spermatozoa  of  some  few 
groups,  however,  differ  from  this,  and  ex- 
hibit so  striking  a  form  and  arrangement  that 
one  can  hardly  at  first  recognise  in  them  the 
genuine  spermatic  elements.  The  question, 
indeed,  anses,  whether  these  parts  are  really 
in  all  cases  the  developed  spermatozoa,  or 
whether  they  do  not  constitute  mere  stages  of 
developement.  We  shall  subsequently  return 
to  this  question ;  let  the  remark  suffice  for  the 
present,  that  in  some  cases  the  circumstances 
observed  seem  to  favour  the  latter  hypothesis. 
Insecta. — The  spermatozoa  among  the  hexo' 
pod  imecU  are  of  great  unifonnity.  They  ap- 
pear, without  exception,  as  filiform  fibres  (fig* 
366.),  which  are  frequently  distinguished  by 
being  extremely  slender  in  proportion  to  their 
length  (the  latter  exceeds  I'^'in  Staphylinus, 
but  is  generally  less;  in  Culex  ^'"^;  m  Agrion 
Virgo  ^''' — 5\y''0-  The  anterior  end  is  pro- 
bably always  rather  thickened  for  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  thereby  distinguished  from  the 
posterior  pointed  end  of  the  fibre.  Remark- 
able deviations  from  this  fundamental  shape 
occur  but  rarely,  but  are  nevertheless  not  en- 
tirely wanting.  We  may  mention,  for  instance, 
that  a  peculiar  angular  appendix  is  found  in 
the  spermatozoa  of  the  Locustinse  at  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  body,  this  appendix  being 
formed  of  two  short  crura,  wnich  converge 


and  pass  into  one  towards  the  anterior  part, 
like  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

Fig,  366. 


Spermatozoa  of  an  IntecL 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  Hexapods  are 
developed  in  the  same  endogenous  man« 
ner,  as  among  the  Vertebrata.  This  process 
may  very  easily  be  observed.  The  vesicles  of 
developement,  which  measure  pretty  uniformly, 
when  m  a  developed  state,  ^^  '  (they  are 
smaller  in  many  Diptera,  Culex  (y^'^O,  Musca, 

Fig.  367. 


CystSy  with  developing  veeicles,  from  the  testick  oj 
StaphyUnus  cyaneus. 


&c.),  are  in  a  variable,  generally,  however, 
in  considerable  number  (twenty,  thirty, 
forty),  enveloped  by  larger  cysts  {Jig*  367.) 
These  cysts  or  enveloping  cells  frequently 
attain  the  size  of  ^''^  (Carabus,  Staphy- 
linus, Locusta,  &c),  and  they  are  evidently 
the  mother  cells  of  the  enclosed  vesicles. 
In  the  upper  division  of  the  testicle,  the 
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number  and  size  of  the  latter  is  generally 
much  smaller  than  in  the  lower  part.  It  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  the  size  of  the  mother 
cells  themselves  is  influenced  by  the  size  and 
number  of  their  contents:  wherever  the 
number  of  the  enclosed  vesicles  is  small, 
the  cyst  never  attains  a  considerable  size. 
In   Culex,  for  instance,  it  seldom  exceeds 

The  vesicles  surrounded  by  the  cyst  are  as 
clear  as  glass,  and,  when  uninjured,  contain  an 
entirely  homogeneous  material,  which,  how- 
ever, appears  granulated  on  being  treated  with 
water,  and  then  abo  it  sometimes  forms  a 

JP%.  368. 


which  case  the  vesicles  of  developement  form 
loose  groups,  as  in  Amphioxus. 

i^.370. 


Devdoping  ceUt  ofiht  Spermatozoa  of  Ctdex, 

large  nucleus-like  body  in  their  interior.  In 
each  of  these  vesicles,  as  F.  Siebold*  has  shown, 
a  single  spermatozoon  is  usually  produced 
(fy.  368.)*  It  attaches  itself  in  numerous 
windings  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell 
wall,  until  it  has  reached  its  full  develope- 
ment. In  the  mean  time  the  vesicle  loses 
its  original  round  shape,  becoming  stretched, 
and  assuming  the  most  various  forms  (^. 
369.).  At  last  the  vesicle  bursts  at  some 
place,  and  allows  the  spermatozoa  to  come 
forth.    (JF^.  370.) 

The  spermatozoa  having  thus  become  free, 
group  themselves  together  into  regular  bun- 
dles, still  enclosed  by  the  mother  cell  of  the 
vesicle  of  developement.  This  at  least  seems 
to  be  the  case  invariably  wherever  the  cyst 
persists  long  enough.     It,  however,  some- 

JF%.369. 


Spermatozoa  partially  expeOedfrom  the^vesiclee  of 
developement  of  Nepa  cinerea. 

The  bundles  in  many  cases  disperse  as 
soon  as  the  mother  cells  are  destroyed. 
But  it  still  more  frequently  occurs  that 
these  bundles  survive  the  existence  of  the 
cyst,  the  remainder  of  which  then  covers  for 
some  time  to  come  (as  in  the  singinff  birds, 
&c.)  the  anterior  end  of  the  bundle  in  a 
cap- like  form.  (Instances — Coleoptera,  Neu- 
roptera,  &c.)  In  this  part,  which  is  ge- 
nerally lengthened,  the  separate  spermatozoa 
lie  together  in  a  remarkably  dense  manner, 
being  almost  united  together  into  one  com- 
mon mass. 

It  is  different,  however,  in  most  cases  with 
the  posterior  division  of  the  bundles  (Jig, 
371.  A.),  where  the  separate  fibres  start  away 
from  each  other.  In  wis  way  the  usual  pear, 
club,  or  retort  shape  of  the  spermatozoa 
bundles  is  produced.*  It  is  but  rarely  the  case 
that  the  spermatozoa  present,  in  their  whole 
length,  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  which 
is  usual  at  the  anterior  end.  The  whole 
bundle  of  spermatozoa  then  appears  as  (Jig, 
371.  b)  a  homogeneous  structure,  and  might 

Ftg.  371. 


Spermatozoa  in  the  interior  of  the  vemclet  of  developed 
ment  of  Nepa  cinerea. 

times  disappears  at  an  early  period,  as,  for 
instance,  according  to  Kbitiker,  in  Musca,  in 

*  Uber  die  Spermatozoiden  der  Locnstinen,  A. 
a.  o.  S.  1. 


Bundlei  of  Spermatozoa,  A,  from  the  testicle  of  Sta* 
phyUnue  erythropterue ;  B,  of  St.  cyaneue,  (After 
Stebold) 

readily  be  taken  for  a  single  colossal  sperma- 
tozoon, if  the  observation  of  the  develope- 
ment had  not  taught  us  otherwise.  Of  this, 
however,  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  ma- 

•  We  are  inclined  to  regard  as  bandies  of  sper- 
matozoa of  this  kind,  those  formations  from  the 
testicle  of  Faludina  vioipara,  which  F.  Siebold  de- 
scribed as  a  second  form  of  spermatozoa.  MtHler's 
Archly.  1886,  &  246. 
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nipulation,  pressure,  &c.,  whereby  the  sepa* 
rate  constituent  elements  can  be  demon- 
strated. In  Staph vlinus  cyaneus  {fi^,  371.  b) 
these  bundles  are  wrapped  up  into  one 
roundish  knot  (excepting  the  anterior  ones, 
which  are  still  covered  by  the  remains  of  the 
cysts) ;  in  Panorpa  communis  they  have  curled 
arrangement. 

In  many  cases,  several  of  such  fibres  join 
themselves  lengthwise  into  one  restiform 
mass,  which  is  still  covered  in  the  interior  of 
the  testicles  by  a  common  gelatinous  enclo- 
sure. This  produces  the  long  vermiform 
bodies,  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in 
the  testicles  of  the  butterflies,  but  which  also 
occur  in  some  few  other  insects,  as  in  Diptera 
(e.  g,  in  Scatopsis). 

In  their  gradual  advance  through  the  vas 
deferens,  the  spermatozoa  lose  this  mode  of 
grouping;  —  their  bundles  separate.  In  the 
place  of  this  they  are,  however,  very  fre- 
quently enclosed  in  masses  by  peculiar  baglike 
enclosures,  the  so-called  Spermatophmra*^ 
such  as  we  find  in  the  spermatozoa  of  the  Ce- 
phalopods,  only  of  a  much  more  simple  struc- 
ture. By  the  aid  of  these  formations,  the 
spermatozoa  are  transferred  into  the  female 
generative  organs.  Formerly  it  was  usual  to 
look  upon  the  remains  of  these  bags  as  the 
torn -off  generative  organ  of  the  male.  The 
spermatophora  of  insects  have  usually  the 
form  of  a  pedunculated  globule  (for  instance, 
in  the  Locustinse  and  Lepidoptera).  Through 
a  series  of  transition-forms  thev  reach  ulti- 
mately the  shape  of  a  long  thin  cylinder, 
of  which  a  striking  example  is  afforded  in 
Clivina  Fossor.  The  spermatozoa  lie  either 
irregularly  in  the  interior  of  the  spermato- 
phora, or  united  into  regular  bundles.  This 
mode  of  grouping  has  an  extremely  elegant 
ap]:>earance  in  the  Locustinae.  The  tails  of 
the  fibres  join  together  on  either  side  of  a 
furrow,  from  which  the  several  fibres  start 
to  the  right  and  left  like  the  barbs  fi-om  the 
shaft  of  a  feather.  Spermatophora  are  want- 
ing in  many  of  the  Hexapoda.  Instead  of  them 
we  sometimes  find  (as  in  Carabsea,  Tittigoria, 
&c.)  a  number  of  lon^  and  rather  broad 
bandlike  transparent  stnngs,  which  are  fre- 
quently wound  in  the  shape  of  a  spiral,  and, 
like  the  spermatophora,  are  also  formed  in 
the  vas  deferens  ot  the  male.  These  strings, 
on  being  treated  with  water,  separate  into 
a  great  number  of  spermatozoa,  the  separa- 
tion taking  place  either  gradually  from  the 
ends,  or  more  suddenly  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent. The  entire  mass  thus  proves  itself  to 
be  one  large  seminal  string,  a  formation 
which,  in  its  whole  quality,  approximates  very 
nearlv  to  the  second  form  of  the  seminal 
bundles  from  the  interior  of  the  testicles 
enumerated  by  us. 

The  cause  of  such  an  arrangement  and 
grouping  of  the  spermatozoa  is  equally  as 
unknown  to  us  as  that  of  the  formation  of 
the  bundles  of  spermatozoa  in  the  cysts. 
Whether  they  are  peculiar  phenomena  of  at- 


traction, or  whether  they  are  other  relations 
caused  by  external  influences  and  circum- 
stances, we  know  not.  We  must  therefore 
for  the  present  be  satisfied  with  a  simple 
statement  of  the  facts. 

Although,  fi-om  the  great  uniformity  of 
the  spermatozoa  in  the  class  of  Insects,  we 
ro^ht  reasonably  expect  a  corresponding  simi- 
lanty  in  the  other  groups  of  the  Arthropoda, 
observation  teaches  us  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

Instead  of  the  filiform  formations,  which, 
however,  are  here  the  usual  constituents 
of  the  seminal  liquid,  there  are  found  in 
some  cases  quite  peculiar  bodies  of  a  re- 
markable shape.  The  history  of  their  de- 
velopement  alone  can  prove  that  the  ele- 
ments alluded  to  are  not,  as  one  might 
perhaps  suppose,  morphologically  different 
formations,  but  that  they  owe  their  origin 
to  a  mere  modification  in  the  application 
of  the  ordinary  stages  of  developement.  It 
can  be  proved  that  the  bodies  in  question  in 
most  cases  are  immediatelv  connected  with 
the  former  stages  of  developement  of  the 
spermatozoa.  Thus  our  conjecture  (above 
expressed)  gains  in  probability,  that  many  of 
such-like  little  bodies  are  mere  forms  of  de- 
velopement of  ordinary  filiform  spermatozoa. 
The  following  investigations,  however,  will 
afford  us  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our 
conjecture: — 

Arachnida,  ^  In  the  class  of  the  Arachnida, 
the  usual  filiform  appearance  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa has  only  been  observed  among  the  scor^ 
piofu.  The  spermatozoa  of  these  animals  are 
about  -^^'^  long,  and  rather  thickened  at  one 
end.  They  develope  themselves,  according  to 
KoUiker,  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  interior  of 
vesicles,  which  are  contained,  in  numbers,  in 
a  larger  cyst-like  cell. 

In  the  Aranec,  on  the  other  hand,  which, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  an  anatomical  ex- 
amination, have  hitherto  but  rarely  been 
submitted  to  a  careful  inspection,  the  sper- 
matozoa are  said  to  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent shape.  V.  Skbold*^  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  tor  the  only  statements  regarding 
them,  describes  them  as  round  or  reni- 
form  cellular  bodies,  on  the  interior  wall  of 
which  a  round  or  oblong  nucleus  is  situ- 
ated. We  have  also  met  with  such  corpuscles, 
and  that  in  great  quantity,  in  the  testicles 
of  the  most  different  species  of  spiders; 
we  must  however  dispute  the  assumption  of 
V,  Siebold,  viz.  that  such  are  the  developed 
spermatozoa,  since  we  have  succeeded  in 
discovering  filiform  bodies  besides  these  for- 
mations, which  former  undoubtedly  develope 
themselves  from  the  latter,  and  are  the  real 
spermatozoa.  These  relations  we  have  re- 
cognised most  distinctly  in  Clubiona  claus- 
traria.  The  contents  of  the  testicles  here 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  small  round 
cells  of  ,^'",  in  which  a  very  perceptible  nu- 
cleus is  contained.  The  nucleus  is  at  first 
round  (Jig,  372.  a),  but  gradually  elongates 


*  Vid.  Stem. 


*  Lehrbuch  der  Verglnchenden  Anatomic,  §  544^ 
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itself,  and  then  becomes  a  short,  and  gene- 
rally curved,  cylinder  (b),  one  end  of  which 

Fig.  372. 


BCD 
SemUuU  cdU  m  the  tettkUt  qf  Clubiona  daustraria, 

is  frequently  club-shaped.  The  nucleus 
at  the  same  time  generally  urges  itself  to- 
wards die  outside,  its  point  penetrating 
through  the  external  cellular  membrane.  The 
projecting  part  of  the  nucleus  generally  ap- 
pears like  a  protuberance  at  the  margin  of 
the  cell,  the  ^eater  part  of  it  beiug  still  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  (c,  d).  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  breaks  forth  in  its  whole  length 
(e).     It  then  looks  like  a  peduncle-shaped 


appendix. 
We    have 

Fig,  373. 


Semtnaljibres  of 
dubunuu 


not  been  able  to  discover 
further  stages  of  develope- 
roent  in  the  interior  of  the 
testicles ;  but  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting,  besides 
the  already  mentioned  cor- 
puscles, a  number  of  dis- 
tinct linear  fibres  of  ^'''  — 
^''^  (J%*  373.)  in  the  spoon- 
shaped  capsules  on  the  pal- 
pi of  the  males,  which,  no 
doubt,  were  developed  sper- 
matozoa. The  anterior  half 
of  these  was  generally  bent 
in  an  arched  cylindrical  form, 
and  thicker  than  the  pos- 
terior tail-like  part.  Very 
similar,  only  rather  longer, 
seminal  fibres  are  likewise 
found  in  the  seminal  capsules 
of  the  palpi  in  a  speaes  of 
Tetragnathus. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  fibres 
have  originated  from  the  previously  described 
spermatic  cells.  The  changes  of  form 
to  which  the  nucleus  is  subjected  in  the 
course  of  developement  present  a  gradual 
approximation  to  this  form  of  spermatozoa, 
at  least  to  the  form  of  the  anterior  thick- 
ened corpuscles,  with  which  the  nucleus 
moreover  corresponds  in  its  physical  cha- 
racters. In  order  to  render  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  nucleus  into  spermatozoa  com- 
plete, it  certainly  is  necessary  that  the 
external  cellular  wall  should  disappear;  but 
this  is  a  general  rule  in  the  developement 
of  spermatozoa,  and  probably  also  takes 
place  here,  although  we  cannot  fiirnish  any 
immediate  proof  of  it.  It  must,  however, 
appear  remarkable  that  we  have  never  met  with 
developed  spermatozoa  in  the  testicles  them- 
selves. We  could  only  trace  in  them  cells  of 
developement,  formations  which,  besides  the 
spermatozoa,  also  occur  in  the  capsules  of  the 
palpi.  The  question  might  be  asked  whe- 
ther this  would  not   render    the  inference 


justifiable  that  the  spermatozoa  only  at- 
tained their  final  developement  at  the  latter 
snot,  and  therefore  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  their  formation.  From  our  described 
observations  we  cannot  yet  venture  to  decide 
this  question  with  certainty.  The  circum- 
stance is,  at  all  events,  very  remarkable,  and 
would  be  the  more  so  in  case  V.  Siebold*s 
statement  that  the  cellular  seminal  corpuscles 
are  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  receptacula 
seminis  of  the  female  spiders,  were  to  receive 
confirmation. 

In  our  description  of  the  developement 
of  the  spermatozoa  in  Clubiona  we  have  left 
the  question  undetermined,  whether  they  ori- 
ginate directly  from  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
nucleus,  or  through  end(^enous  formation 
in  the  interior  of  it.  —  We  have  not  been 
able  to  arrive  at  any  decisive  result  respecting 
it  with  regard  to  Clubiona,  although  the  latter 
appeared  to  us  more  probable  from  analogy. 

Of  some  importance  in  this  respect  are  our 
observations  on  the  developement  of  the 
spermatozoa  in  a  large  species  of  Epeira.  The 
seminal  cells  measure  (Jig.  374.  a)  ^^''',  the 

Fig.  374. 


Developement  ofOie  ipermatic  ceBs  of  Epeira. 


nucleus  which  they  contain  fhjs'^^.    The  cells 

are  enclosed  in  larger  cysts  (of  y^^^' -A/^O  l 

but  besides  these  there  is  also  no  want  of  in- 
dividual solitary  cells. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  is,  that  the  spermatozoa  are 
produced  quite  distinctly  in  the  interior  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  spermatic  cells.  At 
first  they  are  lying  (b)  like  a  bent  cylinder  at 
the  interior  surface  of  the  wall,  so  much  bent 
that  both  ends  nearly  touch  each  other.  We 
have  never  perceived  a  change  of  shape  in  the 
nucleus,  nor  does'  the  same  ever  or  any  where 
penetrate  beyond  the  cell.  It  constantly  re- 
mains round,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  cell, 
until  it  is  dissolved,  which  takes  place  pretty 
rapidly  after  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa. 
The  spermatozoon  now  arrives  in  the  cavity 
of  the  cell  (c— f),  where  it  increases  in  size 
(to  tW)-  It  usually  exhibits  here  some 
slight  and  irregular  windings,  which  sometimes 
change  the  form  of  the  cell  into  an  oval.  The 
spermatozoon  only  becomes  free  afterwards, 
when  the  membrane  of  the  cell  has  disap- 
peared.  It  is  only  if  the  external  cyst  happens 
to  persist  that  the  spermatozoa  still  remain 
enclosed  for  a  time  (h),  but  always  in  a 
greater  number,  which  naturally  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  cells  formerly  contained  in 
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it,  A  tful  part  we  have,  however,  never  been 
able  to  discover  in  the  spermatozoa  of 
Epeira.  The  form  was  uniformly  cylindrical, 
and  of  a  tolerable  thickness,  similar  to  the 
body  in  the  spermatozoa  of  Clubiona. 

Quite  the  same  mode  of  developement  of 
the  spermatozoa  we  have  also  found  in  one 
species  of  Theridimna.  It  can  be  traced 
that  it  does  not  deviate  at  all  in  the  forma- 
tion of  its  spermatozoa  from  other  animals. 
But  even  the  process  of  developement  in  Clu- 
biona, which  we  have  described,  does  not 
exhibit  any  very  material  differences,  which 
is  proved  bv  the  observation,  instituted  by 
us  in  a  small  Dysdera,  as  also  in  Tegcnaria 
domestica.  The  mode  of  formation  of  the 
spermatozoa,  in  fact,  in  these  instances,  occu- 
pies almost  the  medium  between  the  former 
two. 

In  Dysdera  the  spermatic  cells  containing 
the  nucleus  {fig,  375.  a)  measure  only  7^    • 

Fig.  375. 


SpermatU:  eeUt  o/Dytdera, 

They  are  round  at  first  until  the  nucleus 
donates  itself,  enlarges,  and  finally  assumes 
c  kidney  form,  the  external  cell  taking  on  the 
same  shape  (b,  c,  d).  One  end  of  the  nucleus 
not  unfrequently  projects  outwards  Te),  but 
never  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  in  Clubiona. 
The  same  changes  of  shape  are  exhibited  in  the 
nucleus  in  the  seminal  cells  of  Tegenaria, 
which  measure,^''';  they,  however,  never 
lose  their  original  round  shape  in  the  course  of 
the  change. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  filiform 
spermatozoa  in  the  two  last-mentioned  spiders ; 
but  we  nevertheless  believe  that  they  likewise 
occur  here,  as  in  Clubiona. 

Respecting  the  spermatozoa  of  the  Acaritue, 
we  have  as  yet  had  but  few  observations ;  it 
appears,  however,  from  the  statements  Oa 
V,  Sieboldy  that  similar  stages  of  develope- 
ment take  place  as  among  the  genuine 
Araneae.  V.  Siebold  observed  in  the  testicles 
of  Ixodes  ricinus  a  larse  number  of  rather 
long  and  large  rod«,  which  had  an  arched 
curvature,  and  were  enlarged  at  one  end  in  a 
clubbed  shape.  These  ro3s  were  probably  the 
developed  spermatozoa,  and  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  those  we  have  found  in  Epeira.  We 
do  not  venture  to  determine  whether  the  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  club- 
shaped  corpuscles,  which  V.  Siebold  discovered 
in  the  Hydrachneas  and  Gramasese.  From  the 
description  given,  however,  viz.  of  these  cor- 
puscles enclosing  an  oblong  spot  in  the  en- 
larged end,   and  of  their  having  been  pro- 


duced by  the  metamorphosis  of  round  nu- 
cleated cells,  we  would  rather  suppose  that 
they  were  mere  stages  of  developement  of 
the  seminal  ceUs,  similar,  perhaps,  to  the  pe- 
dunculated seminal  corpuscles  in  Clubiona. 
In  addition  to  this  we  may  mention  that  Dr, 
Frey  has  communicated  to  us  an  observation, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Hydrachna  like- 
wise possesses  spermatozoa  of  a  filiform  shape. 

The  contents  of  the  testicles  in  other 
Acarinse  (Trombidium,  Zetea,  Oribatea,  Hop- 
lopliora,  &c.),  consist  of  small  elobules,  which 
in  Bdeila  assume  a  cylindrical  shape.  We  are 
inclined  to  consider  such  as  the  nree  nuclei  of 
seminal  cells.  We,  at  least,  believe  we  have 
seen  in  Phalangium  that  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  cellular  vesicle. 

Myriapoda,  —  The  remarkable  spermatozoa 
of  the  Cfuhpoda^  which  appear  either  as  cylin- 
drical corpuscles  when  in  a  developed  state  (in 
Olomeris),  or  (as  in  lulus)  as  snort  conical 
formations  with  a  rounded  point,  are,  accord- 
ing to  our  observations,  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  foregoing. 

In  lulus  terrestris,  in  which  we  have  traced 
the  developement  of  these  parts  through  all 
phases,  the  primitive  contents  of  the  testicles 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  small  round  cells 
of  Th/'\  containing  a  very  clear  nucleus  (of 
about  irhr'^O*  which  lies  close  to  the  cell  wall, 
and  is  highly  refracting  {fig,  376.  a).  In  the 
course  of  the  developement,  the  nucleus  en- 


Fig.  376. 
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Spermatic  ceUs  of  Iulu$  terrtMtrit. 

larges,  and,  in  so  doing,  gradually  converts 
itself  into  a  short  cone  (b,  c,  d),  which,  with 
its  point,  extends  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
cell.  For  a  time  the  cell  continues  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  surfece,  until  it  dissolves, 
rendering  the  seminal  corpuscles  free  {fig, 
377.),     The    basal  part   of  the    developed 

i%.  377. 


Spermatozoa  qfltduM  terrestrii. 

spermatozoa  has  a  diameter  of  7^'^^—  Thv^'^* 
and  is  rather  protuberant  and  enlarged  at 
the  edges.  The  height  of  the  spermatozoa 
is  always  less  than  the  width,  generally  by 
one  half. 

On  comparing  the  phenomenon  in  the  form- 
ation of  these  bodies  with  the  first  changes  of 
the  nucleus  in  Clubiona,  the  analogy  between 
the  two  will  clearly  be  seen.  The  relative 
value  only  of  the  two  is  chan^d.  The 
corresponding  conditions  in  Clubiona  form 
mere  stages  of  transition  necessary  for  fur- 
ther developement,  whilst  the  developement 
in  lulus  does  not  proceed  further  than  the 
stage  described. 
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The  differences  in  the  form  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  spermatozoa  of  lulus  fabu- 
losus  are  very  interesting.  The  formation 
of  these  parts  does  not  confine  itself,  as  in 
lulus  terrestris,  to  the  mere  metamorphosis 
of  the  nucleus  into  spermatozoa.  Frevi- 
ous  to  the  latter  projecting  over  the  ex- 
ternal surfoce,  the  cell  membrane  gets  en- 
larged on  the  opposite  side  (Jig.  378.  a, 
B>  c)  into  a  corpuscle,  which    assumes  the 

Fig,  378. 


Spermatic  ceflf  of  luhufaimlotut, 

same  shape  as  the  nucleus.  The  sperma- 
tozoa in  L  fabulosus  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
sist in  one  short  cone,  but  rather  in  two 
such  formations  (fig.  378.  D,  e,  f),  which  are 
turned  towards  each  other  with  their  broad 
surfaces  partially  touching.  One  of  these  is 
not  unfrequently  distinguished  from  the  other 
by  a  more  considerable  size.  In  a  developed 
state,  when  the  original  cell  membrane,  in 
which  the  cone  was  formerly  imbedded,  has 
disappeared,  the  two  parts  sometimes  separate, 
each  having  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the 
spermatozoa  of  1.  terrestris. 

V,  Siebold,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  accurate  statement  respecting  the  Chilo- 
pods  •,  was  not  acquainted  with  the  developed 
forms  of  these  parts  in  I.  fSabulosus.  He  de- 
scribes as  such  the  stages  of  developement  of 
the  spermatic  cells  illustrated  by  us  vafig,  378. 
AtoB,  comparing  them  with  the  shape  of 
snuff-boxes,  in  which  the  lower  surface  is  much 
thickened,  whilst  the  upper  surface  contains 
in  the  centre  a  roundish  nucleus. 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  ChUognatha  f  are 
filiform  and  of  a  very  considerable  length  and 
thickness  ;  e,  g,  in  Geophilus,  where  they  mea- 
sure ly^^.  Towards  one  end  they  gradually 
become  finer,  and  usually  rather  undulating 
or  spiral,  particularly  at  the  anterior  thick 
part.  In  Ueophilus  these  fibres  are  rolled 
up  separately  into  one  rine-like  curl ;  in 
8colopendra,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
straight,  and  united  in  small  numbers  into 
string-like  bundles.  Nothing  certain  is  as 
yet  known  respecting  the  developement  of 
these  fibres ;  but,  with  V.  Siebold,  we  think 
it  very  probable  that  they  originate  from 
the  larger  cells  (measuring  in  Oeophilus 
,V'^  in  Lithobius  ^'''^^'''),  which  con- 
tain a  single,  double,  or  treble  nucleus 
(of  ^''  —  V&'^O  with    a   nucleolus,  and 


•  MlUler'a  Archiv.  1841,  a  13. 

t  See  Stein.    MUller's  Archiv.  1842,  S.  258. 


which  are  found  in  great  quantity  in  the 
testicles.  From  analogy  we  may  infer  that 
it  is  in  the  nucleus  within  the  vesicle  that 
the  fibres  are  produced.  The  association  of 
the  groups  of  spermatozoa  in  fascicles  in  Li- 
thobius has,  however,  no  intimate  connection 
with  the  manner  of  their  production,  because 
the  enclosed  nuclei  never  equal  in  number 
the  united  fibres  enclosed  in  one  bundle* 
It  is  probably  the  result  of  a  subsequent 
transition  (like  the  formation  of  the  seminal 
fibrous  strings  in  the  Hexapods). 

Crustacea, — Amone  the  (Jrustacea,  to  which 
we  now  proceed,  we  ukewise  meet  with,  as  in 
the  Myriapoda  and  Arachnida,  many  varv- 
ing  forms  of  the  seminal  elements.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  so-called  radiating 
cells  of  the  Decapods*,  small,  strangely 
formed  corpuscles  of  a  variable  shape  (and 
generally  of^  a  size  of  shs^'^—  vhf^'h  w*^>ch 
owe  their  origin  to  a  metamorphosis  of  sper- 
matic cells  containing  nuclei.  By  the  dif- 
ferent developement  of  the  nucleus  and  cell 
membrane  (^.379,  a,  b,  c,  d),  they  are 

Fig,  379. 
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Radiating  cdU  of  Grapnu  fnarmoratug  (a).  Pa- 
gurus  oculatus  (b,c),  and  Pisa  tetraodon  (d). 
(A/terKdOiker,) 

usually  divided  into  two  portions  of  different 
shape  and  size,  and  are  furnished  at  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  with  delicate  and  fibrous 
rays,  which  varv  in  number  from  one  to  four, 
but  are  generally  three;  but  this  is  effected 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays  constantly  re- 
main connected  vrith  the  division  produced 
from  the  metamorphosb  of  the  original  cell 
membrane,  and  never  with  the  nucleus  part. 

These  radiating  cells  are  produced  from 
the  original  simple  seminal  cells  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  ~  The  nucleus  (as  in  Clu- 
biona  and  the  lulides)  gradually  projects 
further  and  further  towards  the  outside, 
thereby  metamorphosing  itself  into  a  roundish 
(in  Calappa,  Hyas,  Stenorhynchus,  Scyllarus, 
Astacus  ffuviatilis,  &c.)  or  spiral  (io  Cran- 
gon,  Pisa,  Galathea,  Pagurus)  appendix  of 
we  cell  wall,  which  frequently  enlarges  itself 
considerably,  especially  in  Pagurus,  where  it 
reaches  ^'''.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cell 
membrane  has  likewise  undergone  some 
changes.  It  either  sets  flattened  more  or  less 
(Palsmon,  Stenorhynchus,  Pica,  Calappa), 
or  it  lengthens  itself  into  a  cylindrical  cor- 
puscle (Galathea,  Astacus  marinus\  It  is 
sometimes  the  case,  however,  that  it  retains 
its  original  round  form  (Ilia,  Filumnus, 
Pagurus,  Astacus  fluviatilis). 

At  the  anterior  end  of  this  last  corpuscle, 
where  the  part  containing  the  nucleus  ad- 
heres to  it,  the  rays  now  gradually  dart  forth, 

*  Vide  the  namerous  and  accorate  statements 
and  illustrations  of  KolUker. 
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at  regular  intenrals,  which  give  to  the  corpus- 
cle sometimes  an  angular  appearance,  as  in 
Pisa.  The  length  of  the  rays  holds  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  size  of  the  cells,  and  is,  in 
most  cases,  either  equal  to,  or  double,  their 
diameter. 

The  peculiar  form  of  these  seminal  ele- 
ments naturally  provokes  the  question,  whe- 
ther they  reaJly  represent  the  developed 
spermatozoa,  or  whether  they  are  not  per- 
haps mere  phases  of  developement.  The 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  simple 
spermatic  cells  suggests  a  conjecture  of 
tnis  kind ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  rays  at- 
tached to  them  already  present  the  greatest 
similarity  with  the  usual  filiform  sperma- 
tozoa. We  regret  to  say,  that  we  are  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  decide  this  question 
with  perfect  certainty.  From  various  obser- 
vations, however,  the  latter  assumption  gains 
in  probability.  KoUiker  has  observed  (in 
Calappa)  that  the  adhering  nucleus  is  lost  at  a 
later  period ;  farther,  that  in  Portunus  comi- 
gatus,  the  cell  membrane  gradually  gets  very 
much  contracted  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rays  considerably  lengthen  themselves.  If 
we  consider,  in  addition  to  this,  that  radiated 
cells  are  found  in  Ilia  Nucleus^  which  {fig,  380.) 

Fig. '3^. 


us,  owing  to  the  remarkable  mode  of  form- 
ation of  the  spermatozoa,  which  is  extremely 
similar  to  the  developement  of  the  radiating 
cells  in  the  other  Decapods. 

The  primitive  seminal  cells  in  Mysis  appear 
as  round  pale  nucleated  vesicles  of  about  -xh/" 
in  diameter  {fig,  38 1 .) .   In  the  course  of  their 
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AceUwUhrajfiframlHaNucleui.  (After  KoBiMer.) 

possess  extraordinarily  lonj  fibres  on  a  verpr 
small  body;  that  finally  m  Pagurus,  as  it 
seems,  the  rays  perfectly  sever  themselves 
from  the  corpuscles;  that,  at  all  events, 
developed  radiating  cells,  without  rays,  are 
often  found  in  the  latter,  it  must  induce 
us  to  share  KolUker*t  opinion,  that  the  ra- 
diating cells,  at  this  stage  of  their  formation, 
are  not  yet  perfected  ;  but  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  instrumental  in  the  developement 
of  ordinary  spermatozoa.  Such  spermatozoa, 
however  (if  we  except  the  genus  Mysis, 
which  is  certainly  unjustly  divided  fi'om  the 
Decapoda),  have  not  yet  been  proved  to 
exist  in  any  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this 
class.  KoUiker  has  succeeded  only  in  Dronia 
Rumphii  in  discovering  a  great  number  of  fine 
pale  fibres  of  t^"'  '"  '^^  lowest  part  of  the 
vas  deferens,  which  probably  owe  their 
origin  to  the  rays  of  the  seminal  corpuscles, 
which,  however,  are  much  shorter  than  those 
fibres,  hardly  measuring  above  t^^'^» 

Such  a  negative  result  can,  however,  the  less 
determine  our  judgment  on  the  nature  of  the 
radiating  cells,  since  the  observations,  which 
one  of  us  (/?.  Leuchari^  together  with  Dr, 
Frey)  has  instituted,  with  regard  to  the  deve- 
lopement of  the  spermatozoa  in  Mysis,  have 
brought  the  question  prettv  nearly  to  a  deci- 
sion. V.  Siehold  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  filiform  spermatozoa  in  this  crawfish,  which 
are  distinguished  by  their  great  length  (of  i''^). 

This  animal  possesses  the  more  interest  for 


Deodopemtnt  of  (he  temtfux/  corpu9cle$  m  Mysis, 
{After  Frey  and  LeuckarL) 

fiirther  developement,  a  small  wart-like  pro- 
cess (b)  rises  somewhere  on  this  vesicle, 
which  ^dually  lengthens  itself  (c,  d),  and 
grows  into  a  long  cylindrical  tube  of  tV'^'. 
The  nucleus  does  not  participate,  in  any  way, 
in  this  metamorphosis.  It  retains  its  original 
form,  and  remains  at  its  original  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  seminal  cell,  wnich  is  seated  on 
the  cylindrical  staff  like  a  globular  appendix. 

In  spite  of  their  rather  peculiar  shape,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  these  seminal 
elements  of  Mysis  as  parallels  of  the  radiating 
cells  of  the  other  Decapods.  Excepting  the 
rays,  we  can  find  no  material  difference  between 
them.  That  the  wall  of  the  cell  is  not  immedi- 
ately metamorphosed  into  the  cylindrical  body, 
is  equally  as  little  material  as  the  circumstance 
that  the  nucleus  remains  without  change,  and 
does  not  project  outwards.  Indeed,  we  also 
find  the  same  relation  in  the  radiating  cells 
of  Astacus  mannus  (fig,  382.),  where  the  nu- 
cleus likewise  remains  in  the  interior  of  the 
cylindrical  radiated  corpuscle. 

To  judge  from  their  form,  these  seminal  cor- 
puscles would  have  most  resemblance  to  the 
radiated  cells  of  Pagurus ;  but,  according  to 
Rolliker*s  observations,  it  would  appear  that 
the  long  cylindrical  appendix  has  originated 

Fig.  3S2, 


Radiating  cdU  of  Astaeut  marinus    (AfUr  KoUiker, ) 

from    the    metamorphosis    of    the    cellular 
nucleus. 

The  nucleus  in  Mysis,  together  with  the 
sorrounding  head-shaped  part  of  the  seminal 
corpuscle,  is  subsequently  destroyed,  the  same 
as  KoUiker  has  found  it  in  Calappa.  There 
merely  remains,  then,  a  simple  long  cylinder 
{fig*  ^3.  a),  which  represents  the  radiating 
corpuscle.  The  formation  of  the  spermatozoa 
takes  place  in  the  interior  of  this  cylinder : 
they  consist  of  long  linear  fibres,  which  lie  in 
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it  lengthwise,  until  they  perforate  the  exter- 
nal enclosure  at  one  end,  and  now  gradu- 

1?%.  383. 


Dectiopement  of  the  Spermatozoa  in  Myna% 
{Afier  Frty  and  Lewkart) 

ally  project  outwards  (b,  o).  The  number 
of  the  fibres  thus  formed  is  generally  limited 
to  one.  We  have,  however,  seen  cylinders 
which  contained  three  or  four  (c). 

The  formation  of  the  spermatozoa  in  the 
radiating  cells  of  the  other  Decapods,  in  our 
opinion,  takes  place  in  the  same  manner. 
Judging  from  analogy  with  Mysis,  at  least, 
we  cannot  share  the  conjecture  of  Koltiker, 
that  the  rays  would  simply  drop  off  and 
change  into  spermatozoa.  It  appears  to  us 
much  more  probable  that  they  are  pro- 
duced, as  in  Mysis,  in  the  interior  of  the 
cell,  and  that  the  growing  out  of  rays  is 
merely  a  secondary  event,  caused  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  spermatozoa  formed 
in  the  interior  urge  the  external  membrane 
forward  with  one  end,  and  ultimately  pene- 
trate through  it.  The  projection  of  the  semi- 
nal fibres,  in  Mysis,  from  the  cylinder,  has 
indeed  much  the  appearance  of  their  growing 
out  into  a  thin  and  long  appendix. 

Thus  much  respecting  the  remarkable  semi- 
nal corpuscles  of  the  Decapods.  We  must 
still,  however,  mention  the  circumstance  that 
the  radiating  cells  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
testicles,  or  in  the  vas  deferens,  are  generally 
still  enclosed  by  peculiar  spermatophora, 
like  capsules,  which  possess  a  round  or  oval 
shape,  and  are  often  attached,  by  means  of  a 
solid  peduncle,  in  great  numbers,  one  behind 
another,  to  one  common  round  or  flat  jelly- 
Lke  mass. 

The  spermatozoa  in  the  other  orders  of  the 
Malacoitraca,  the  Amphwoda,  and  Itopoda, 
are  uniformly  filiform.  Their  developement 
takes  place  in  the  usual  way,  without  the 
intervention  of  radiated  cells. 

The  length  of  the  spermatozoa,  in  most 
cases,  is  very  considerable  :  in  Hyperia  medu- 
sarum  y^\  in  Iphimedia  obesa  V  ,  in  Idotea 
tricuspidata  tVr    ,  ^  Gammarus  Pulex  -J^''^ 


The  thickness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compa- 
ratively only  slight,  being  most  considerable 
in  the  centre,  whence  tne  fibre  gets  gradu- 
ally thinner  towards  both  ends,  KolUker 
describes,  in  the  spermatozoa  of  Iphimedia 
and  Hyperia,  a  thicker  cylindrical  and  oval 
end,  like  a  peculiar  corpuscle.  V,  Siebold 
does  the  same  with  regard  to  Asellus  aqua- 
ticus.    We  believe,  however,  that  such  an 

Fig.  384:. 


Spermatozoa  of  Gammarus  PvJex, 

(fig,  384.),  or  this  so-called  corpus- 
cle, is  merely  the  adhering  remainder  of  the 
mother  cell,  fi*om  which  the  spermatozoa  pro- 
ject. Of  this  we  have  convinced  ourselves 
in  Gammarus  Pulex.  It  is  certainly  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  seminal  fibre  in  the  interior 
of  it,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  our  observa- 
tions are  sufficient  to  render  doubtful  the 
interpretation  of  KolHker,  when  we  consider 
that  this  corpuscle  occupies  so  variable  a 
position  with  respect  to  the  fibre,  now  lying  in 
the  same  line  with  it,  and  at  other  times 
passing  into  it  at  a  larger  or  smaller  angle, 
quite  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  cylinder  of  the  seminal  corpuscle 
ofMvsis. 

The  variable  shape  of  the  body,  which 
KolUker  describes  in  Hyperia,  and  which  we 
have  also  found,  although  less  remarkably  so, 
in  Gammarus  Pulex,  might  also  speak  in 
favour  of  our  opinion. 

The  formation  of  the  seminal  fibres  in  the 
Onitcidce,  according  to  our  observation,  also 
takes  place  in  the  interior  of  transparent 
cells«,  which  reach  t^tt""— r^'".  and  fill  up  by 
their  number  the  sacs  of  the  testicles.  As  soon 
as  the  developement  of  the  spermatozoa  has 
commenced  in  the  interior,  the  cells  grow  to  the 
extent  of  ^^'^  and  in  so  doing  assume  an  oval 
shape.  The  contents  then  usually  become 
rather  granular,  but  the  windings  of  the 
transparent  spermatozoa  can  nevertheless  be 
recognised  now  and  then.  The  vesicular 
seminal  elements  of  Gammarus  Pulex,  on  the 

♦  The  large  egg-  shaped  corpuscles  (of  jj  0  which 
possess,  besides  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  dark  gra- 
nular contents,  and  which  form  the  epithehum 
of  the  vas  deferens,  but  which  are  wanting  in  the 
genuine  seminal  tubes,  should  not  be  confounded 
with  these  seminal  cells.  Similar  cells,  only  smaller 
(of about ,Jg^'),  are  likewise  found  in  the  spiders; 
but,  although  they  occur  in  the  seminal  cor- 
puscles of  the  palpi,  they  are  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  the  spermatoxoa. 
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other  hand,  are  cell  formations,  which  de- 
velope  a  seminal  fibre  in  the  interior  of  the 
enclosed  nucleus. 

Of  the  same  filiform  shape,  and  probably 
also  of  the  same  mode  of  developement,  are  the 
seminal  fibres  of  the  PychnogomdeM^  which, 
according  to  an  observation  of  Kolliker,  mea- 
sure upon  an  average  about  -^^^  in  Pychno- 
gonum  Balaenarum. 

Equally  filiform  and  also  pointed  at  both 
ends,  are  the  developed  spomatozoa  of  the 

1^.385. 


Detdop^meni  of  ike  Spermatozoa  in  Chthamahu 
Phmppiu    {After  KdiSAer,^ 

Cirripedit  the  size  of  which,  in  Chthamalus 
Philippii,  amounts  to  about  pV''*  They  are 
produced  from  smaller  nucleated  cells  (of 
^^"' — sift/^^  which  would  seem,  fi-om  ex- 
ternal appearances,  simply  to  grow  out  into 
seminal  fibres  (^.  385.).  An  exact  research 
into  the  mode  of  their  production  is  prevented 
by  the  sniallness  of  the  cells ;  but  we  need 
the  less  hesitate  in  inferring  the  usual  en- 
dogenous mode  of  formation,  since  we  know 
how  often  spermatozoa,  on  liberating  them- 
selves from  a  mother  cell,  present,  in  a  mo.st 
deceiving  manner,  the  appearance  of  vesicles 
that  are  growing  out. 

Little  is  as  yet  known  respecting  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  Eniomottraca,  Here  also, 
however,  the  usual  filaments  occur  in  the 
seminal  liquid,  in  some  instances.  This  mav 
be  proved  in  the  genus  Cypris,  in  which 
such  formations  can  readily  be  traced.* 
They  are  of  a  considerable  length  (about  1'"), 
and  usually  wrapped  up  in  the  shape  of  a  reel. 
Such  a  form  of  the  spermatozoa  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  the  only  one  among  the 
Entomostraca.  V.  Sieboldf,  in  Daphnia  rec- 
tirostris,  describes  oblong  semilunar  sper- 
matozoa, whilst  Cyclopsma,  and  probably 
also  Acanthocereus^,  possess  small  finely 
granular  corpuscles  of  an  oval  shape,  as  the 
elements  of  the  semen.  Similar  corpus- 
cles one  of  us  {R.  Leuckart  with  Dr,  Frey  J,) 

*  We  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  simaltaneons 
appearance  of  effgs  together  with  the  spermatozoa 
in  the  same  individaiu ;  and  therefore  to  the  her- 
maphrodite condition  of  the  genitals  in  Cypris. 

t  Vergleich :  Anat  S.  483. 

X  According  to  SchOller,  in  Wiegman's  Archiv., 
1846,  Th.  L  S.  367. 

§  Ibid.  p.  135. 


has  discovered  in  Caligns.  The  production 
of  these  elements,  which  could  be  observed  in 
the  latter  case,  is  the  same  as  in  lulus.  They 
at  first  appear  as  roundish  nuclei  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  seminal  cells,  which  have  a  size 
o^Tiry"' — Thrs''*  At  this  period  the  nuclei 
measure  t^'"  ;  they  subsequently  grow, 
change  their  shape  to  an  oval,  and  in  so  doing 
not  unfrequently  project  outwards  a  little  b^ 
yond  the  cell  wall. 

Vesicular  seminal  elements  are  also  pos- 
sessed by  Branchipus*,  and  oblong  cylin- 
drical corpuscles  by  Staurosoma.f 

In  their  passage  through  the  vas  deferens, 
the  spermatozoa  in  Cyclopsina,  as  well  as  in 
the  Cephalopoda,  &c.,  are*  enclosed  by  one 
common  jelly-like  spermatophore.  In  some 
other  cases,  on  the  other  hand  (as  in  Onis- 
cus),  the  spermatozoa  unite  into  long  flat  rib- 
bon-like strings  (of  V\  which  present  quite 
an  uniform  structure,  betraving  at  the  ends 
only  that  they  are  composed  of  separate  semi- 
nal fibres.^ 

Annelida, — The  spermatozoa,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Annelida,  also  possess  very  gene- 
rally a  hair-like  form,  excepting  among  the 
Nematoda.  They  are  thin  delicate  fibres,  ge- 
nerally without  any  very  considerable  length 
(in  Hirudo  ^V'"*  Flanaria  varicosa  ^'",  in 
Branchiobdella,  on  the  contrary,  quite  i'^% 
which  are  either  pointed  towards  the  ends, 
or  every  where  eiqually  thick  (in  the  Tre- 
matoda,  Acanthocephala,  and  Cestoidea),  or 
enlarged  at  one  end. 

In  Lumbricus  (Jig,  386.  a)  the  enlarged 
part  is  of  an  oblong  cylindrical  form ;  in  the 
Nemertinae  (b)  and  the  branchiated  Annelida, 

Fig.  386. 


Spermatozoa  of  Lwrnbricw  (a)  ;  ofNemertis  Ekren- 
bergii(ji\\  and  Planarxa  verrucata  (c).  (After 
KolUker^ 

on  the  other  hand,  they  are  round  or  pear- 
shaped.  In  some  few  cases  the  spermatozoa 
among  the  Annelida  exhibit  some  spiral  twin- 
ings;  as,  for  instance,  in  Planaria  verru- 
cata (c),  Leptoplana  atomata,  and  especially 

•  Frey  and  Leuckart  in  Wagner*8  Zootomie,  2d 
edit  Part  II.  p.  259. 

f  Will  in  Wiegman's  Archiv.,  1844,  Th.  I. 
S.  340. 

X  Vide  Siebold  in  MttUer*8  Archiv.  1836. 
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in  the  Branchiobdella.  In  the  latter,  these 
windings  are,  however,  confined  to  the  anterior 
half ;  but  they  are  so  close  and  numerous  that 
they  formerly  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
opinion  of  one  of  us*,  namely,  that  the  fibres 
of  this  part  were  jointed  or  articulated. 

These  fibres  are  in  all  cases  produced 
separately  from  small  cells,  containing  nuclei 
(generally  of  ^^"'-^^"O*  which  lie  together 
in  round  masses ;  bemg  generally  situated  on 
the  circumference  of  a  large  central  ball  among 
the  bristled  wonps  and  Hirudines^  as  among 
Fig,  387. 


Deoelopement  of  the  spemuftozoa  in  LumbriciUp 

the  Helicinae  {Jig.  387.  a.).  According  to 
analogy  with  the  higher  animals  the  sperma- 
tozoa are  also  unquestionablv  produced  in  an 
endogenous  way,  and,  as  is  shown  by  the  ob- 
servations oiKolUker\  on  the  developement  of 
the  spermatozoa  in  Lumbricus  and  Distoma, 
in  the  interior  of  the  nuclei.  We  cannot, 
however,  trace  the  process  of  formation  with 
decisive  certainty  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  elements  in  question.  The  external  ap- 
pearance (b)  leads  us,  however,  to  infer  that 
the  cellular  formations  grow  out  into  a  long 
fibre.  The  cells  gradually  assume  a  fusi- 
form shape,  but  still  remain  united  toge- 
ther in  one  group.  It  is  the  peripheric  end 
which  seems  to  get  extended  in  forming  the 
spermatozoa.  Wherever  a  central  ball  oc- 
curs, for  instance,  in  Lumbricus  and  Hirudo^ 
the  group  of  cells  at  this  stage  of  the  deve- 
lopement presents  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
The  spermatic  fibres  radiate  towards  :all 
directions  from  the  central  ball,  into  which 
their  thickened  extremity  is  inserted;  they 
have  then  made  their  exit  in  a  still  imperfect 
state  (c).  They  soon,  however,  get  grouped 
together  into  bundles,  the  points  of  the  fibres 
gradually  converging  towards  one  common 
point  (d);  the  central  ball  in  the  meantime 
gradually  dissolves.  Similar  fasciculated 
groups  are  likewise  seen  in  the  spermatozoa  of 
Annelids  in  most  cases  even  where  the  central 
ball  is  wanting  —  in  the  Trematoda,  &c.  for  in- 
stance. The  same  facts  we  have  already  noticed 
when  speaking  of  the  Gasteropoda.  We  then 
proved  that  the  separate  elements  in  the  groups 
of  cells  originate  through  the  continued  en- 

•  Wagner  in  MuUer's  Archiv.  1835,  S.  222. 
Edlliker,  Die  Bildong  der  SamenfUden,  u.  8.  w. 


dogenous  formation  from  one  single,  and  at 
first  simple,  cell.  It  is  easily  traceable  that 
the  same  takes  place  in  the  Annelida,  when 
we  compare  the  different  constituents  of  the 
semen,  for  instance,  in  Lumbricus.  Here, 
as  in  the  Gasteropoda,  we  meet  with  nu- 
merous formations,  which  in  one  continued 
series  of  transitional  developement  lead  to  the 
form  of  groups  of  cells,  taking  their  origin 
from  one  single  nucleated  cell  containing  some 
brownish  granules.  In  the  interior  of  this 
cell  numerous  daughter  cells  are  produced, 
the  number  of  which  continual  I  v  increases. 
Finally  the  wall  of  the  mother  cell  bursts,  the 
enclosed  cells  become  free,  and  deposit  them- 
selves around  the  remainder  of  the  cellular 
contents,  which  latter  have  not  participated  in 
the  formation  of  the  daughter  cells.  \ 

Whenever  the  central  ball  is  wanting  in  the 
group  of  cells,  the  mother  cell  generally  gets 
destroyed  at  an  earlier  period.  This  view  is 
supported  by  an  observation  of  Koliiker^  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  groups  in  Spio  con- 
sist at  first  only  of  few  and  large  cells,  which 
subsequently  increase  in  number  whilst  their 
size  decreases.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
draw  a  very  strict  boundary  here.  Even  in 
the  former  case  the  increase  of  the  daughter 
cells  frequently  seems  ta  take  place  after  the 
membrane  of  the  mother  cell  has  been  destroyed, 
which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Helicinae.  In 
other  cases  the  mother  cell  not  only  survives 
the  endogenous  formation  of  daughter  cells, 
but  also  the  process  of  the  developement 
of  the  spermatozoa.  We  are  at  least  led  to 
this  inference  by  the  observations  which  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  in  some 
small  species  of  Terebellaria  from  the  North 
Sea,  namely,  that  the  bundles  of  spermatozoa 
are  sometimes  still  enclosed  by  one  common 
oval  cyst. 

BryozoQ, — A  similar  series  of  phenomena  W9 
Fig.  388. 


Spermatic   cells  of  Flustra  camosa;  (a)  stiU  con- 
tained in  the  mother  cyst ;  (b)  partumy  free. 

find  in  some  Bryozoa  (which  would  be  perhaps 
Fig.  389. 
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VOL.  IV. 


Developement  of  the  spermatozoa  of  Flustra  camosa. 

{After  KbUiker.) 
most  correctly  classed  among  the  Annelida), 
for  instance,  in  Laguncula  and  Alcyonella  ♦, 

♦  Vid.  Von  Beneden  in  the  M6n.  de  TAcad.  de 
BmxelleA,  torn.  xv.  and  xviii 
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whilst  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa '  in 
others  (for  instance,  in  Flustra,  Erisia, 
Bowerbankia)  only  commences  when  the 
separate  cells  of  developement  (b)  have  be- 
come free  through  the  destruction  of  the 
large  (tW—V^'")  cyst-like  mother  cell  (Jig. 
388.  A.).  The  spermatozoa  even  here,  how- 
ever, are  produced  by  the  apparent  growing 
out  of  the  small  cells  of  developement  (of 
Y^'^O  containing  nuclei  (see^.  389.).  When 
developed  they  are  linear  and  proportion- 
ately thick  and  long  (in  Flustra  aoout  ^^'0* 
and  frequently,  it  seems,  furnished  with  a 
roundish  or  oval  corpuscle. 

Rotifera — The  spermatozoa  of  the  Rotifera, 
at  least  of  Megalotrocha,  have  a  similar  pin- 
like form,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  observa- 
tion of  KolUker'*,  which  is  the  only  one  before 
us,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  decisive. 
His  statement,  that  these  formations  had  par- 
tially been  fixed  in  the  interior  of  the  cavity 
of  the  body,  makes  us  at  least  look  upon  his 
observations  with  mistrust,  and  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  they  have  been  confounded  with 
the  remarkable  vibratile  organs,  which  are 
certainly  not  spermatozoa.  KolUker^s  observa- 
tion, however,  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  he 
also  states  that  those  fibres  are  apparently 
produced  through  the  growing  out  of  small 
solitary  cells. 

Spermatophora  have  not  yet  been  met 
with  in  the  division  of  the  Annelida.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  have  observed  that 
the  spermatozoa  in  some  species  of  Sienuris 
(Tubifex)  unite  into  transparent  homogeneous 
strings  (as  in  many  insects)  in  their  passage 
through  the  vas  deferens.  These  formations 
have  a  cylindrical  shape,  almost  vermicular, 
getting  thinner  towards  both  ends.  They  are 
also  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  recepta- 
culum  seminis  of  the  female  apparatus.  A  simi- 
lar mode  of  grouping  seems  to  take  place  with 
regard  to  the  spermatozoa  of  the  Hirudines,  in 
the  so-called  secondary  testicles.  The  sper- 
matozoa of  the  Nematoda  (excepting  the 
paradoxical  ^nus  Pentastomum,  in  which  we 
find  the  ordmary  linear  spermatozoa)  possess 
very  deviating  shapes.  They  consist  of  a 
roundish  or  oval  corpuscle  of  about  ^^"^ 
and  a  short  rigid  peduncle,  which  projects 
more  or  less  outwards,  and  has  a  varying 
thickness   (Jig.  390.).    The  spermatozoa  in 

i^.  390. 

.J 


Spermatoxoa    of  Strongylu*    auricularis.      (After 
Reichert  in  MuUer't  Archiv.  1837.  Tab.  VI.) 

Gordius  appear  in  the  shape  of  short  rods 
without  any  corpuscles. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  these  seminal  ele- 
ments are  developed  spermatozoa,  having 
sought  in  vain,  and  for  a  long  time,  for  other 
forms  of  developement,  and    having    found 

•  Froriep's  Neuen  Notizen,  S.  696, 


the  very  same  formations  again,  in  a  perfectly 
unchanged  shape,  in  the  female  inaividuals. 
We  must  therefore  characterise  K'olUkei's 
supposition  of  these  corpuscles  being  mere 
staiges  of  developement  or  seminal  fibres,  as 
one  that  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

The  developement  takes  place  in  the  same 
way  as  in  lulus.  At  first  we  find  simple  cells 
containing  nuclei,  which,  according  to  ReickerCs 
researches,  are  produced  in  the  interior  of 
large  mother  cells  *  (fig^  391.).  The  nucleus 
Fig.  391. 


Spermatic  cell  of  Ascaria  acwmnata,  with  fomr 
vemcUi  of  developement     (After  Reichert) 

has  at  first  a  roundish  shape  (fig.  392.),  but 
gradually  stretches  itself  more  and  more,  and 

^JFlg.  392. 


Developement  of  the  spermatozoa  of  AMcari$ 
acunUnata. 

projects  'more  or  less  outwards  with  its 
point,  thus  metamorphosing  itself  into  the 
peduncle-like  appendix  of  tne  spermatozoa, 
the    body    of  which    is     formed    from   the 

f)ersisting  membrane  of  the  seminal  cell.  This 
ast  circumstance,  but  which  does  not  in- 
variably occur,  is  the  only  distinction  that  can 
be  found  between  the  Nematoda  and  the 
lulidse. 

Radiata.  —  Echinodermata.  —  The  sper- 
matozoa, in  the  division  of  the  Echi- 
nodermata, possess,  it  seems  throughout,  a 
pin-like    form    (fg.  393.),     with     a     small 

Fig.  393. 


I 


Spermatozoon  offfohthwia  tuiuIo$a, 

roundish  body  (of  ^ij/''),  and  a  very  slender 
tail  appendix  of  about  i^"' — 5^'"".  It  is  only 
in  rare  cases  (as  Spatangus)  that  the  body  has 
an  oblong  form,  and  b  rather  pointed  at  the 
anterior  end. 

The  developing  cells  of  these  spermatozoa 
are  very  small,  and  lie  in  groups,  as  in  the 
Bryozoa,  inclosed  in  large  cyst-like  mother 
cells.  The  developement  of  the  spermato£oa 
undoubtedly  takes  place  according  to  the 
usual  mode,  although  it  cannot  be  proved 
with  certainty,  and  although  the  appearance 

•  MUller's  Archiv.  1847,8.88. 
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seems  rather  to  indicate  a  gradual  elonga- 
tion of  the  cells.  The  spermatozoa  lie  to* 
gether  in  bundles,  either  enclosed  by  the 
cysts  or  free. 

Acaleph<s  ondAnthozoa, — The  Acalephaeand 
Anthozoa  exhibit  quite  a  similar  series  of  phe- 
nomena. The  bodies  of  the  spermatozoa  are 
usually  round,  frequently  however,  especially 
among  the  Medusse  (/%.  394.),    oblong,  cy- 

Fig.  394. 


8permaio»oon  ofPdagia  denticukctA 

lindroid.  Little  is  as  yet  known  respecting 
their  developement.  The  spermatozoa  have 
generally  a  fasciculated  style  of  grouping 
together,  and  mostly  so  at  a  period  when  they 
are  still  enclosed  by  cyst^like  cells.  Pre- 
vious to  the  maturity  of  the  generative  capa- 
city, these  cysts  contain,  as  has  been  proved 
with  regard  to  the  Medusae,  numerous  small 
vesicles,  which  subsequently  pass  through  ap- 
parent prolongation  into  spermatozoa. 

Infusoria,  —  The  Infusoria  are  especially 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  a  sexual  mode  of 
propagation.  There  is  no  trace  of  either 
spermatozoa  or  ova  to  be  discovered  in 
ttiem.  Ehrenberg,  it  is  true,  describes  in  these 
animals  particular  organs  of  procreation,  both 
male  and  female ;  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  assignment  of  such  an  import  to 
these  particular  parts  of  their  structure,  it 
being  altogether  an  arbitrary  one.  The  proof 
of   the  existence  of  spermatozoa   and   ova 

—  the  'characteristic  structures  —  is  indis- 
pensablv  necessanr  to  prove  the  embryo-pre- 
paring function  of  certain  parts,  and  to  justify 
their  being  interpreted  as  generative  organs. 

General  conclusions  respecting  the  morphology 
and  developement  of  the  spermatozoa.  —  A  re- 
view of  the  description  now  lying  before  us,  of 
the  form  and  developement  of  the  seminal  ele- 
ments in  the  several  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
respective  formations,  must  unavoidably  lead 
us  to  claim  for  them  a  different  morphological 
value. 

By  for  the  greater  part  of  the  spermatozoa, 

—  all  the  so-called  seminal  fibres,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  linear  form  of  the  body, — 
are  produced  in  an  endogenous  way,  and  that 
(with  the  exception  of  the  spermatozoa  in 
the  Decapoda)  separately  in  the  interior  of 
vesicular  elements.  KoUiker*  was  the  first 
who  directed  attention  to  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  this    mode  of   production  f,    hav- 

*  Die  Bildang  der  SamenfKden. 
t  The    doubts   which  Reichert  recently  raised 
against  the  correctoess  of  the  statements  and  obser- 


ing  claimed  it  likewise  for  such  animals,  in 
which  appearances  are  rather  in  favour  of  an 
immediate  metamorphosis  of  the  vesicles  of 
developement  into  seminal  fibres  (by  means  of 
elongation,  growing  out,  &c.).  The  laws  of 
analogy  certainly  justify  us  in  drawing  the 
same  inference  as  KoUSeer ;  the  more  so,  as 
observation  has  proved  that  many  animals, 
the  developement  of  whose  spermatozoa  was 
formerly  accounted  for  by  the  latter  me- 
thods, evidently  also  follow  the  endogenous 
type. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  intimate  develope- 
ment of  the  spermatozoa  in  the  interior  of 
these  vesicles ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  it  is 
brought  about  by  the  junction  of  molecular 
corpuscles,  which  join  each  other  linearly,  and 
which  have  been  deposited  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  vesicles.  Indeed,  such  a  mode 
of  procedure  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  sin* 
gular  in  the  history  of  developement  of  organic 
tissues.  By  saying  this,  we  do  not  exactly 
mean  to  allude*  to  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  muscular  fibrils  in  the  interior  of  the 
sarcolemma  of  a  so-called  primitive  fasciculus* 
since  at  present  we  know  too  little  about 
it ;  yet,  we  cannot  help  reminding  our  readers 
of  the  process  of  lignification  in  the  vegetable 
world,  or  of  the  production  of  the  so-called 
spiral  vesseb,  which  essentially  seem  to  be 
founded  on  a  perfectly  analogous  deposit  of 
a  firm  substance,  from  that  which  was  at  first 
fluid. 

The  decision  of  the  question  respectinz  the 
histological  significance  of  the  vesicles  of  de- 
velopement is  much  more  difficult.  In  many 
cases,  especially  when  they  are  situated  sepa^ 
rately  or  in  small  numbers  in  the  interior  of 
the  spermatic  cells,  they  have  evidently  the 
value  of  nuclei.  Whether  this  however  is 
always  and  every  where  the  case,  as  KoUiker 
supposes,  we  would  not  assert ;  the  less  so 
because  the  appearance  and  the  vesicular 
form  of  these  structures  do  not  by  any  means 
enable  us  to  distinguish  them  properly  from 
cells  void  of  nuclei. 

By  the  laws  of  analogy,  we  are,  however, 
perhaps  justified  in  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  nature  of  the  respective  elements  even  in 
such  doubtful  cases.  We  ourselves  might 
perhaps  even  venture  to  pronounce  that  the 
vesicles  of  developement  of  the  spermatozoa 
are  in  all  cases  nuclei.  The  unity  in  the 
mode  of  developement  of  the  spermatozoa 
which  would  thus  be  established  is  certainly 
yery  attractive;  but  we  dare  not  conceal  it  from 
ourselves  that  this  inference  from  analogy 
is  the  less  to  be  depended  upon,  since  the 
genesis  of  the  spermatozoa  in  the  Decapoda 
furnishes  us  witfi  a  proof  that  the  formation 
of  these  elements  may  also  take  place  imme- 
diately in  the  interior  of  cells,  without  the 
nuclei  at  all  participating  in  it.  We  are 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  many  Decapoda,  for  instance  in 
Mysis,  it  is  not  the  cell  itself  in  which  the 
spermatozoa  are  produced.     The  cylindrical 

vations  of  KoUiker  we  certainly  most  consider  as 
entirely  anfounded. 
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staff,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  spermatozoa 
are  developed,  is  the  produce  of  the  metamor- 

Khosb  of  this  cell ;  a  metamorphosis  which 
ere  appears  in  its  extreme  form,  but  which 
in  other  cases  is  less  striking,  and  may  even 
be  entirely  wanting.  And  then  it  is  the  cell 
in  its  unchanged  form  which  appears  as  the 
yesicle  of  developement  of  the  spermatozoa. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  might  for  the 
present  be  venturing  too  much  to  sever  the 
node  of  developement  of  the  spermatozoa  in 
the  Decapoda,  as  a  particular  form,  from 
the  ordinary  endogenous  formation  of  these 
elements.  We  are  not  justified  in  so  doine, 
until  we  have  proved  that  in  other  animals 
mere  nuclei  exist  as  the  mother  cells  of  the 
spermatozoa.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  proof 
may  yet  be  established,  indeed  even  probable, 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  also  in  other 
respects  a  difference  in  the  formation  of  the 
seminal  fibres  between  the  Decapoda  and 
other  animals,  inasmuch  as  the  vesicles  of 
developement  in  the  former  generally  and 
almost  constantly  produce  a  greater  number 
of  spermatozoa,  whilst  in  other  animab  they 
only  produce  a  single  fibre. 

As  a  circumstance  of  subordinate  import, 
which  need  not  influence  our  judgment  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  vesicles  of  de* 
velopement,  we  may  specify  a  difference  in 
the  histological  characters  of  these  parts, 
which  certainly  at  first  sight  must  appear 
very  striking.  We  meet  with  them  either  in 
an  independent  free  state,  or  separate,  or  en- 
closed in  a  variable  number  within  cells, 
which  themselves  not  unfrequently  hang  to- 
gether in  groups,  or  are  even  situated  in  a 
cyst-like  enclosure.  But  all  these  differ- 
ences result  solely  fi'om  a  different  develope- 
ment and  application  of  all  the  plastic  capa- 
cities inherent  in  the  cells*  They  are  due 
to  the  occurrence  of  an  endogenous  multipli- 
cation, and  are  readily  explained  by  the  in- 
timate unity  and  connection  which  this 
method  of  developement  presupposes. 

The  formative  elements  of  the  semen  ap* 
pear  to  us  in  their  primitive  form  &s  simple 
nucleated  cells.  But  it  is  only  rarely  tnat 
they  retain  this  original  form.  As  a  rule 
the^  present  only  the  starting  point  of  a 
series  of  metamorphoses,  which  essentially 
are  limited  to  a  new  formation  of  nuclei,  or 
even  of  perfect  nucleated  cells  in  the  interior 
of  the  primitive  spermatic  cell :  a  new  form- 
ation, which,  however,  not  unfrequently  oc- 
casions the  destruction  of  the  mother  cell. 

It  is  not  yet  decided  in  all  cases  in  what 
manner  the  formation  of  the  daughter  cells 
takes  place,  whether  in  the  usual  mode  of 
endogenous  cell  formation,  or  by  enclosure 
of  portions  of  the  contents.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  former  mode  of  production 
is  by  far  the  more  frequent  one.  Reichert 
has  been  the  only  one  who  has  hitherto  dis- 
covered a  formation  of  daughter  cells  round 
portions  of  the  contents  (like  the  forma- 
tion of  cells  in  the  minutely  divided  yolk)  in 
the  spermatic  cells  of  the  Nematoda.  If  such 
discovery  should  be  confirmed  —  should  it 


even  have  a  greater  extension  —  we  may 
then  further  presume  (as  KoUiker  already 
observes)  'that  these  two  modes  of  develope- 
ment are  not  essentially  different  fit>m  each 
other. 

The  description  we  have  just  now  given 
may,  at  all  events,  be  sufficient  to  prove  of 
what  a  merely  subordinate  significance  are 
these  differences  in  the  histological  arrange- 
ments of  the  formative  elements  in  the  seminal 
fluid.  By  a  series  of  intermediate  stages,  we 
can  almost  every  where  readily  trace  the  con- 
nexion in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  vesi- 
cles of  developement  stands  with  the  simple 
primitive  spermatic  cell.  Such  a  relation, 
nowever,  is  not  only  interesting  on  account  of 
its  enabling  us  to  recognise  an  internal  typical 
structure  and  developement  of  the  seminal 
contents,  and  that  in  spite  of  their  external 
variety,  but  also  because  we  thereby  discover 
that  the  primitive  form  of  the  male  procrea- 
tive  elements  is  precisely  the  same  —  namely, 
a  simple  cell  —  as  that  of  the  female  gene- 
rative product,  which  b  designated  "the 
ovum." 

Having  thus,  by  our  preceding  researches, 
arrived  at  the  result  that  the  developement  of 
the  spermatozoa  always  and  everywhere  ori- 
ginates from  the  same  primitive  formation, 
namely,  from  the  simple  cell,  another  question 
now  arises,  viz.  the  question  respecting  the 
relation  of  this  simple  cell  to  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  seminal  tubes. 

This  claims  our  attention  the  more,  as  our 
conception  of  the  epithelium,  within  a  re- 
cent period,  begins  to  be  more  and  more 
indefinite,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  ob- 
servations, by  which  the  so-termed  epithelial 
cells  of  the  glands  have  been  proved  to  be 
mere  vesicles  of  secretion,  the  workshops  for 
the  preparation  or  expulsion  of  the  products 
of  secretion. 

The  recognition  of  the  connexion  of  the 
spermatic  cells  with  the  real  epithelial  cells  is 
rendered  yery  difficult  by  the  various  meta- 
morphoses of  the  former  in  the  tubuli 
seminiferi.  Nevertheless,  some  observations 
that  have  been  made  may  perhaps  already 
justify  the  inference  that  the  simple  spermatic 
cells  are,  in  many  instances,  at  least,  identical 
with  the  so-called  epithelial  cells  of  the  se- 
minal tubes. 

This  appears  with  particular  distinctness  in 
the  Gasteropoda,  in  which  Meckel^  and  KoU 
liker  have  already  assumed  such  a  relation, 
without,  however,  pronouncing  it  with  that 
degree  of  certainty  which  our  observations 
enable  us  to  do.  We  may  as  readily  con- 
vince ourselves  of  this  fact  in  the  Annelida, 
in  Hirudo  or  Ascaris,  as  also  in  the  In- 
sects, Spiders,  and  Arthrostracans :  it  being 
evident  in  all  of  them  that  the  spermatic 
cells  constitute  the  only  vesicular  contents 
of  the  testicles,  and  form,  in  their  primitive 
shape,  a  complete  epithelial  layer,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  freauently  even  assume  a 
polygonal  shape  by  close  adaptation  to  each 
other, 

•  Mailer's  Archiv.  1844. 
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This  connexion  is,  however,  least  distinct 
among  the  higher  Vertebrata ;  in  which,  inde- 
oendently  of  the  spermatic  cells  which  exist 
free  in  the  semen  of  the  seminal  canals,  there 
likewise    occurs    a    special    and    generally 
well  developed  stratum   of  epithelial  cells, 
virhich  are  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
size  and  appearance.     But  this  arrangement 
is  only  to  be  met  with  during  the  period  of 
generative    maturity.      Previous   to   it,   free 
spermatic  cells  do  not  exist,  and  the  canals  of 
the  testicle  have  then  uniform  contents,  con- 
sisting of  small  cells  of  3^  of  a  line  in  dia- 
meter, in  which  one  or  two  small  granules 
are  contained.     We  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  real  seminal  ceUs,  but 
we  do  not   consider  it  as  altogether  impro- 
bable that  they  are  produced  from  the  former 
epithelial  cells,  and  most  likely  are  developed 
in  an  endogenous  manner.     The  possibility 
can  certainly  not  be  denied,  that  they  may 
have  been  produced  independently  and  free 
in  the  interior  of  the  seminal  canals.    But 
even  in  this  latter  case  it  is  unquestionable 
that    the   vesicle    in    which    they  develope 
themselves  is  furnished  by  the  epithelial  cells 
and  has  formerly  been  contained  in  their  in- 
terior^   The  difference  even  in  this  instance, 
therefore,  would  not  be  so  very  material,  and 
might  be  reduced  to>  a  mere  difference  in  the 
periods    of  formation.      In  both  cases  the 
seminal  cells  might  be  assumed  to  be  produced 
from  the  contents  of  the  epithelial  vesicles^ 
either  at  a  period  when  such  contents  are  stiM 
contained  in  the  interior  of  them,  or  after 
they  have  become  free. 

Our  preceding  remarks  respecting  the  his- 
tological relations  of  the  seminal  cells  apply 
in  an  equal  measure  to  all  animals,  and  not 
merely  to-  those  the  spennatozoa  of  which 
possess  a  linear  form  and  are  produced  in 
the  interior  of  the  vesicles  of  developement. 
The  Chilopoda,  Acarina,  Entomostraca,  and 
Kematoda  furnish  us  with  sufficient  proofs 
of  this, —  proofs-  which  contradict  the  as- 
sumption of  KolUker  *,  that  a  linear  form  of 
spermatozoa  is  common  to  all  animals.  Al- 
though many  of  the  differently-shaped  seminal 
elements  may,  after  a  more  accurate  research, 
be  proved  to  be  mere  forms  of  developement 
of  the  real  spermatozoa^  even  this  cannot  be 
asserted  with  regard  to  all  of  them.  These 
differently-shaped  seminal  elements  are  the 
very  ones  that  here  more  particularly  concern 
us ;  we  know  that  they  differ  in  their  develope- 
ment from  the  ordinary  seminal  fibres.  They 
are  solid  massive  corpuscles,  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  have  been  produced 
simply  and  immediately  fit)m  a  metamorphosis 
of  nuclei* 

But  even  here  it  is  the  nuclei  of  the  seminal 
cells,  which  serve  for  the  developement  of  the 
spennatozoa  The  whole  difference  consists 
in  this,  that  the  nuclei  are  metamorphosed 
altogether  into  the  fructifying  elements  of  the 
semen,  whilst  otherwise  they  produce  the 
spermatozoa  in  the  interior,  they  themselves 

•  Page  68. 


getting  dissolved  when  the  latter  arc  about 
to  be  liberated.  The  external  ceUular  mem- 
brane which  enclosea  these  nuclei  remains, 
however,  without  anv  immediate  participatioo 
in  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa  It  geta 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  developement, 
in  order  to  enable  the  nuclei,  which  in  the 
mean  time  have  been  converted  into  sperma- 
tozoa, to  make  their  exit.  This  at  least  holds 
good  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  Nematoda 
only  being  an  exception.  The  membrane  of 
the  cells  belonging  to  the  metamorphosed 
nuclei,  persists  in  the  latter-named  animals. 

According  to  this  we  have  a  threefold  mode 
of  developement  of  the  spermatozoa,  viz. :  ^- 
1st.  The  cell  membrane  and  nucleus  of  the 
formative  vesicles  convert  themselves  imme^ 
diately  into  the  spermatozoon. 

2d.  The  nucleus  of  the  formative  vesicles 
alone  metamorphoses  itself  into  the  sperma- 
tozoon. 

3d.  A  new  formation,  which  takes  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  nucleus  (or  immediately  in 
the  cell  eavity),  performs  the  functions  of 
a  spermatozoon. 

On  comparing  the  spermatozoa  developed 
in  these  different  ways,  we  cannot  deny  that 
they  have  a  different  stage  of  developement 
in  a  morphological  point  of  view.  The  spei^ 
matozoa  resulting  from  endogenous  format 
tion  are  most  highly  developed  ;  they  are  the 
produce  of  a  perfSectly  new  generative  process, 
whilst  the- other  forms  of  spermatozoa  owe 
their  origin  to-  a  persistency  and  further 
developement  of  structures,  which,  first  of  all, 
were  mere  transitory  elements,  and  were  only 
of  importance  as  the*  seat  of  that  neoplastic 
process.  Under  such  droumstancea  we  majr 
assume,  then,  that  all  these  forms  of  sperma- 
tozoa, according  to  the  morphological  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand,  are  mere  different 
stages  of  developement  in  one  common  coiv 
tinued  series, — mere  variations  of  one  thema,, 
in  which  the  differences  seen  are  not  essen- 
tial,, but  only  of  a  relative  import  Taking 
into  consideration  this  unity,  we  cannot 
agree  to  the  objection  that  may  possibly 
be  made  to  us,  as  if  we  had  described,  the 
spermatozoa  (which,  essentially  and  in  fact^ 
are  identical  formations)  to  have  been  pro* 
duced  in  different  ways.  The  mutual  rela- 
tion of  these  differences  is  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  laws  of  organic  architecture,  which 
every  where  (when  a  common  plan  is  made 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  formations)  exhibits 
the  variety  of  the  concrete  form  principally 
through  a  variable  developement  and  perfec<« 
tion  of  the  ideal  type. 

It  might  not  be  without  interest  to  re« 
fleet  upon  the  important  part  which  the 
nucleus  plays  ia  the  formation  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa, since  it  is  an  element  which  is  usually 
only  important  for  the  formation  of  cells,  and 
does  not  participate  in  their  subsequent  me- 
tamorphoses. This  at  least  is  the  rule; 
a  rule,  however,  by  no  means  without  excep- 
tion. We  alread)r  know  that  in  many  cases 
the  nucleus  is  important  for  the  developement 
of  certain  parts ;  we  know  that  the  nucleus 
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in  many  glandular  cells  of  the  insects  gra- 
dually assumes  a  remarkable  ramified  shape* ; 
and  that  it  even  converts  itself  in  other  cases 
into  peculiar  fibrous  formations  —  into  the 
so-called  nuclear  fibres  (Kemfasem).f  Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  nucleus  in  the  developement  of  the  so- 
called  prickle  or  nettle  organs  —  those  in- 
teresting microscopical  formations,  which  are 


rally;  and  it  was  frequently  asserted  that  the 
distinct  traces  of  an  internal  organization 
had  been  found  in  them.  Even  Leuwenhoek*^ 
the  oldest  observer  of  these  structures,  de- 
scribes in  the  body  of  the  spermatoxoa  of 
the  ram  and  of  the  rabbit,  indications  which 
were  subsequently  interpreted  by  Ehretib€re\ 
and  Valentin  I  to  be  intestines,  stomachic 
vesicles,  and  even  generative  organs.    Other 


so   frequently  imbedded  in  the  skin  of  the    histologers,  for  instance,  Sohwafui  and  Henie, 
lower  animals  (e,  g.  Polyps  and  Meduss),    thought  themselves  justified  in  calling  a  dark 


and   which  present  so  great  a  similarity   to 
certain  forms  of  the  seminal  fibres,  that  they 
were  even  taken  for  such  by  one  of  us  on 
their    first  discovery.     KoUUcer*tX   observa- 
tions,   as    well   as    our    own  more   recent 
ones,  instituted  ujion   Hydra,    convince   us 
beyond  doubt   that  it  is  the  nuclei  of  cells 
which    gradually  metamorphose    themselves 
into  the  capsules  of  the  prickles,  and  which 
ultimately  become  free  through  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  cell  membrane  surrounding  them. 
The  same  genetic  process   therefore  takes 
place  here  in  every  essential  point  of  view,  as 
that  by  which  the  formation  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa in  the  Chilopoda  is  effected.    But  the 
developement  of  the  prickles  is  never  limited 
to  this  metamorphosis  of  the  nucleus.    There 
is  formed  at  the  same  time  in  its  interior 
«  peculiar  linear  or  fibrous  part,  which  how- 
ever constantly  enters  into  combination  with 
the  persistent  external  vesicle  of  the  nuclei 
or  with  the  capsule.     Thus  we  may  see  that 
the  formation  of  the  prickles  is  <:losely  con- 
nected with  that  scheme  which  we  have  laid 
down  as  a  formula  for  the  developement  of  the 
spermatozoa.     It  occupies  the  medium  be- 
tween the  second   and  third  mode  of  de- 
velopement of   the  spermatozoa  established 
by  us. 

On  examining  the  external  coverings  of 
Hydra,  we  shall  readily  be  enabled  to  con- 
vince ourselves  of  the  formation  of  these 
organs.  The  most  different  stages  of  de- 
velopement may  here  he  seen,  viz.  developed 
prickles,  either  free  or  still  enclosed  by  a 
cell  membrane,  from  which  the  organ  it-- 
self,  and  especially  the  fibre  enclosed  in  its 
interior,  recedes  more  and  more,  until  it 
finally  appears  as  a  mere  simple  nucleus. 
In  several  Planariae  the  organs  are  con- 
tained, in  an  imperfect  state,  in  considerable 
numbers  in  one  common  cell.  The  nuclei 
in  the  interior  of  the  cells  have  therefore 
multiplied  here,  as  in  the  seminal  cells  of  the 
vertebrata. 

Organization  of  the  spermatozoa.  —  At  the 
period  when  the  spermatozoa  were  still  con- 
sidered as  individual  animated  creatures,  it 
was  natural  that  those  qualities  should  be 
sought  for,  which  distinguish  animals  gene- 

•  According  to  the  discovery  of  Frey  and  Leac- 
kart  (VVagner*8  Zootomie,  ii.  p.  61.),  which  sub- 
sequently, has  also  been  made  by  H.  Meckel  (MiU- 
ler's  Archiv.  1846,  S.  26.). 

t  Yid.  Henle  (Allgemein.  Anat  S.  198.)  and 
Zwicky  ^Metamorphose  der  Thrombus). 

X  R.  Wagner  in  Weigmann's  Archiv.  1835. 


spot,  which  shows  itself  occasionally  in  the 
body  of  the  spermatozoon  in  men,  but  which  is 
decidedly  a  mere  accidental  formation,  as  a 
suctorial  cavity.  But  all  these  statements  are 
now  no  longer  believed  in,  «s  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  developement  of  these  form- 
ations has  entirely  removed  the  idea  of  their 
parasitic  nature.  Indeed  the  subject  requires 
no  ftirther  refiitation,  as  an  unprejudiced  ob- 
servation will  prove  that  the  spermatozoa  are 
every  where  void  of  a  special  organization, 
and  consist  of  an  uniform  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, which  exhibits,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  a  yellow  amber-like  glitter.  The 
above  mentioned  investigators  have  by  this 
time  undoubtedly  seen  their  error. 

Motions  of  the  spermaiozoa,  —  The  opinion 
of  an  internal  organization  of  the  developed 
seminal  elements  was  not  a  little  supported 
by  the  various    remarkable    phenomena    of 
motion,  which  were  frequently  perceived  in 
them.     In  former  times,  when  people  had  no 
idea  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  so- 
called  automatic  phenomena  of  motion,  which 
take  place  without  the  intervention  or  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system ;  when  nothing 
was  known  of  the'motion,  very  similar  to  a  vo- 
luntary one,  which  exists  even  in  plants ;  this 
movement  was  certainly  calculated  to  place  the 
independent  animal  nature  of  the  spermatozoa 
almost  beyond  a  doubt.    But  it  is  different 
now.    We  now  know  that  motion  is  not  an 
exclusive  attribute  of  animals,  and  that  an  in- 
ference respecting  the  animal  nature  of  the 
formations  in  question,  however  similar  the 
motion  observed  in  them  may  be  to  that  of 
animal  organizations,  is  a  very  unsafe  and 
venturesome  one.     We  know    that  certain 
elementary  constituents,  animal  as  well  as 
vegetable,  possess  a  power  of  movement,  and 
that  they  even  retain  it  for  some  time  after 
having  been  separated  from  the  organisms  to 
which  they  belonged.     We  only  here  need 
remind  our  readers  of  the  so-called  ciliated 
epithelia,  the  severed  cells  of  which  swim 
about  in   the   fluid   surrounding  them,  and 
which,  when  in  this  state,  have  not  unfre- 
quently,  and  that  even  quite  recently,  been 
considered   as  independent  animals  ^ ;  how, 

•  Opera,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16a  2«4. 

t  Infusoriensthierchen,  S.  465. 

i  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Leopold,  vol  xix.  p.  289. 

§  For  instance,  Nordmann ,  has  described  the 
severed  ciliated  cells  from  the  sails  of  the  larvaa 
of  Nudibranchiata  as  i>arasitic  Inf^ria  TCos- 
mella  hydrarhaoides).  (Versuch  einer  Mono- 
graphie  der  Tergipes  EdwardsiL    Petersburgh.  S. 
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further,  the  spores  of  the  algs  possess  motion 
b^  the  aid  of  a  ciliated  investment  *,  or  of  a 
single  or  manifold  long  whip-like  fibre,  until 
they  eventually  become  fixed,  and  develop 
themselves  into  a  new  plant. f  Such  spores 
as  these  may  be  found  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  well-known  magnificent  work  o{  Ehren" 
berg,  classified  as  Infusoria  under  the  groups 
of  Monadina,  Volvocina,  &c. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  may  consider 
ourselves  perfectly  justified  in  declaring  every 
attempt  to  prove  the  parasitic  nature  of  the 
spermatozoa,  by  the  characteristic  of  their 
i^ecuiiar  motions,  as  futile  and  inadmissible^ 
Developement,  structure,  and  composition  are 
the  decisive  characteristics  in  this  respect, 
and  these  prove  the  fructifying  elements  of 
the  semen  to  be  mere  elementary  constituents 
of  the  bochr  in  which  they  are  formed.  The 
motions  of  the  spermatozoa  are  therefore  in 
their  essence  identical  with  the  above  men« 
tioned  automatic  motions  of  cilia.  Sac,  But  the 
knowledge  of  the  movement  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa will  always  l>e  interesting  and  impor- 
tant ;  because,  of  all  these  phenomena,  it  is 
undeniably  most  closely  connected  with  the 
locomotive  motions  of  animals. 

We  must  not,  however,  k>se  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  these  motions  are  not  possessed 
in  equal  perfection  by  all  spermatozoa,  but 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  scarcely  visi- 
ble, and  hardly  equal  the  motions  of  the 
cilia.  Indeed  there  are  many  spermatozoa 
which  are  perfectly  motionless,  particularly 
all  those  forms  which  owe  their  immediate 
origin  to  a  metamorphosis  of  the  nucleus,  or 
of  the  wall  of  the  primary  cells.  Only  those 
spermatozoa  which  have  been  produced  by  an 
end<^genous  and  new  developement  are  capable 
of  independent  motions,  and  even  not  every 
one  of  these.  No  such  movements  have  as 
yet  been  perceived  in  the  spermatozoa  of 
the  Malacostraca  (Isopoda  and  Amphipoda). 
Thev  appear  motionless  and  ridd.  The  same 
holcfs  good  with  regard  to  the  body  of  the 
spermatozoa  when  it  has  a  short,  round,  or 
pyriform  shape.  It  never  then  participates 
in  the  motions,  which  are  in  such  cases 
altogether  effected  by  the  thinner,  whip- 
like, caudal  extremity.  It  is  different,  how- 
ever, with  those  spermatozoa  which  pos- 
sess a  cylindrical  IxKiy.  The  body  here  par- 
ticipates in  the  nootion ;  at  least  very  fre- 
quently, as,  for  instance,  among  the  scaly 
amphibia,  among  the  birds  (excepting  among 
the  singing  birds),  &c.  But  the*  motions  of 
the  body  are  less  rapid,  energetic,  and  various 
than  those  of  the  tail.  They  are  principally 
limited  to  a  bow-^shaped  curvature,  similar 
to  the  motion  of  the  Vibriones,  which,  like  the 
Monadina,  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  may  undergo  a  further  developement  into 
fibrous  fungi. 

♦  Vid.  Unger,  Die  Planze  im  Moment  der  Thier- 
wenduQg  i  also  Yon  Siebold,  Dissert,  de  Fioibus 
inter  Regnnm  Animale  et  Vegetabile  constitaendis. 

t  Fresenius,  Ziu"  Controverse  Uber  die  Verwand- 
luDg  von  InfUsorien  in  Aigen. 


In  order  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
spermatozoa  properly,  they  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated under  different  circumstances.  On 
putting  a  drop  of  thick  semen  from  the  vas 
deferens  under  the  microscope,  a  slow  mo* 
tion  only  can  usually  be  observed  in  the 
accumulated  masses  of  spermatozoa.  They 
present  an  appearance  as  if  they  had  some 
difficulty  in  disentangling  themselves  from 
the  tough  fluid  by  which  they  are  sur-* 
rounded.  On  adding  blood  serum  to  it  to 
dilute  the  mass,  the  movement  becomes  more 
]ively,either  instantaneously  or  gradually.  Se- 
parate spermatozoa  writhe  once  or  twice,  turn 
round  on  their  axis,  lash  with  their  tail,  and 
creep  about  in  all  directions  over  the  field. 
The  motion  gradually  imparts  itself  to  greater 
numbers.  Here  and  there,  simultaneously  all 
the  individuals  of  a  group  begin  to  move ;  or 
particular  parts  of  the  mass  commence  ther 
movement.  The  remainder  perhaps  exhibit 
no  motion,  and  sometimes  this  quiescent  state 
is  permanent* 

If  the  movement  of  the  spermatozoa  be 
rapid,  it  assumes,  for  the  most  part,  an  accu- 
rate rhythm  like  a  pendulum.  The  fili- 
form tail  vibrates  like  a  whip,  and  the 
small  corpuscle  or  head  ibUow9  the  impulse. 
Frequently  a  peculiar  tremblings  dancing,  or 
jumping  is  exhibited  by  the  latter  when  the 
rest  of  the  spermatozoon  remains  fixed  and  un- 
moved. A  serpentine  creeping  in  all  directions 
is  produced  during  a  slow  motion,  and  ia 
caused  by  an  undulating  contraction  of  the 
caudal  appendix.  These  undulating  motions 
are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  which  the 
spermatozoa  (and  even  the  thread-like  forms 
which  possess  no  visible  body)  present  to  our 
view.  They  often  move  in  one  straight  direc-* 
tion,  without  turning  aside,  and  altogether  in 
such  a  way  and  with  such  a  regularity  as  to 
resemble  the  locomotive  motions  of  many  of 
the  lower  animals. 

The  same  regularity  is  met  with  in  the 
motions  of  the  long  and  rigid  spermatozoa 
with  a  spiral  body  among  the  singing  birds, 
which  very  frequentlv  turn  rapidly  round  their 
axis,  and  thereby  advance  with  a  screw-like 
or  boring  movement.  Pendulum-like  lateral 
motions  are  but  rare. 

Very  peculiar  and  different  are  the  motiont 
of  the  spermatozoa  in  the  Salamanders,  which 
usually  lie  wrapped  up  like  a  watch  spring, 
fiat  on  a  level.  For  a  time  they  remain  quiet 
until  suddenly,  by  fits  and  starts,  a  trembling 
motion  takes  place,  by  which  they  turn  them- 
selves round  in  a  circle,  pretty  nearly  on  the 
same  spot.  Some  few  (as  the  Bombinator) 
stretch  themselves  out,  and  travel  with  a 
slow  undulating  motion  over  the  field  of  the 
microscope.  The  most  remarkable  pheno* 
menon,  however,  consists  in  a  peculiar  wave* 
like  motion  on  the  surface,  and  which  is 
solely  caused  by  the  rapid  succession  of  un- 
dulating motions.  We  have  also  perceived 
a  perfectly  similar  undulating  motion  in  the 
very  long,  coiled-up  spermatozoon  of  Geo- 
pliilus,  which  is  occasionally  so  powerful  as 
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to  cause  the  whole  fibre  to  be  moved  round 
in  a  circle. 

The  normal  movements  of  the  spermatozoa 
just  described  must  be  distinguished  from 
various  other  remarkable  and  irregular  pheno- 
mena of  motion  which  are  perceived  on  treat- 
ing them  with  water,  particularly  in  the  long 
and  hair-like  spermatozoa  of  the  Insects,  Gas- 
teropoda, Uelmintha,  and  Cirripeda,  and  also 
sometimes,  although  in  a  slighter  degree,  in 
those  of  the  Reptilia  and  Mammalia.  Siebold* 
was  the  first  who  estimated  these  latter  phe- 
nomena at  their  proper  value,  attributing  to 
them  their  real  cause,  viz.  the  hygroscopic 
quality  of  the  spermatozoa. 

These  phenomena  take  place  only  on  the 
addition  of  fresh  water,  whilst  sea  water 
exercises  but  little  influence  on  the  sper- 
matozoa, which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  in  the  saline  constituents  of 
these  fluids.  This  fact,  however,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  a  physiological  point 
of  view,  because  the  fecundation  of  the  ova 
in  many  marine  animals  does  not  take  place 
by  copulation,  but  is  accomplished  through 
the  transfer  of  the  spermatozoa  by  means  of 
the  sea  water,  and  the  influence  of  this  me- 
dium should  not  be  such  as  to  destroy  the 
power  of  motion  on  the  part  of.  the  sperma^- 
tozoa.  In  cases  where  the  fecundation  takes 
place  in  the  same  manner  in  fresh  water,  for 
instance  in  the  muscles,  the  spermatozoa  are 
but  slightly  hygroscopic,  so  that  their  in- 
tegrity remains  undisturbed. 

These  abnormal  phenomena  of  motion, 
caused  by  the  influence  of  water,  exhibit 
something  similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  a 
rope  turned  by  a  wheel  in  a  rope  yard.  The 
spermatozoa  roll  themselves  out  in  larger  or 
smaller  windings,  and  form  simple  or  com- 
pound coils  of  the  most  variable  kinds.  Fre- 
quently they  turn  back  again  after  some  time, 
and  re-assume  their  original  shape ;  they  fre- 
quently also  remain  inthe  position  they  have 
at  first  assumed.  In  short,  changes  take  place 
^very  moment.  When  the  fibres  lie  in  a 
:'£traight.  position,  a  number  of  coils  are  sud- 
denly produced;  but  they  disappear  equally  as 
quickly,  and  itis  only  after  some  hours,  when 
all  the  spermatozoa  have  rolled  themselves 
into  these  coils,  that  the  movements  finally 
/cease. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  normal  undulating 
motions  of  the  spermatozoa,  where  they  lie 
together  in  regular  masses  without  being  able 
to  change  their  position,  very  frequently 
coincide  in  a  remarkable  manner,  appearing 
to  be  carried  out,  as  it  were,  by  one  common 
will.  But  although  this  may  appear  strange 
at  the  first  glance,  it  cannot  surprise  us  when 
we  consider  that  'the  same  behaviour  is  ob- 
served in  the  ciliated  cells.  We  here  isee  the 
motions  in  the  cilia  of  one  epithelium  regu- 
lated, as  it  were,  by  one  common  plan  ;  we 
observe  how  these  coincide  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  cilia  «f  others,  and  thus  unite 
Into  one  regular  motion  of  the  whole.    A 

•  MUller's  Archiv.  1836,  S.  19. 


peculiarly  beautiful  sight  is  afforded  by  the 
aggregate  motion  of  tne  spermatozoa  in  the 
semen  of  the  earth  worm,  which  resembles  the 
undulating  motion  of  a  corn  field.  Among  the 
insects  we  have  also  various  opportunities  of 
observing  this  kind  of  aggregate  jnotion. 

A  similar  aggregate  motion  is  frequently 
(especially  among  the  Invertebrata}  found  in 
the  separate  bundles  of  spermatozoa,  even 
when  they  are  still  surrounded  by  their  cyst- 
like enclosures.  At  first  sight  it  creates 
an  impression  as  if  an  undulating  fluid  were 
agitated  in  the  interior  of  the  cysts,  whikt  it 
is  merely  the  winding  motions  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa, which  follow  each  other  in  quick  and 
regular  succession,  imparting  the  impulse  to 
the  whole  mass. 

Motion,  however,  is  entirely  wanting  when 
(as  is  especially  the  case  among  the  insects) 
the  spermatozoa  are  united  into  simple  and 
uniform  cords.  A  slight  curving  or  trembling 
is  only  observed  now  and  then,  which  is 
evidently  the  consequence  of  hygroscopic 
conditions. 

We  know  as  little  of  the  cause  of  the 
movements  of  the  spermatozoa  as  we  do,  in 
point  of  fact,  of  the  remote  cause<of  every  mo- 
tion. But  that  it  depends  on  certaiarelationsof 
structure  and  composition,  is  evident  ii-om  the 
circumstance,  that  it  is  wanting  in  the  unde- 
veloped spermatozoa,  only  gradually  taking 
place  with  progressive  developement.  A  slight 
vibration  or  beating  with  the  tail  is  first  of  all 
observed  in  them.  The  most  lively,  most 
vigorous,  and  most  combined  motion  takes 
place,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  period  of 
rutting,  when  the  developement  of  the  fructi- 
fying spermatic  elements  has  reached  its 
height. 

But  the  motion  of  the  spermatozoa  is  not 
even  then  unhmited.  The  death  of  the  ani- 
mal in  whose  spermatic  organs  they  are  con- 
tained, or  their  removal  from  it,  only  allows 
the  motions  of  the  spermatozoa  to  survive  for 
a  time,  which,  however,  is  of  a  different  dura- 
tion in  different  animals.  It  seems  to  be 
shortest  in  the  birds,  where  the  motion  fre- 
quently is  extinguished  fifteen  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes after  death ;  at  least  it  can  but  rarely 
be  observed  after  some  hours.  In  the  mam- 
malia their  motion  survives  some  time  longer, 
especially  if  they  remain  enclosed  in  their 
natural  organs. 

Death,  or  removal,  seems  to  have  a  different 
influence  on  the  spermatozoa  of  the  cold- 
blooded animals;  among  the  fishes,  for  in- 
stance, they  continue  moving  for  days  after 
having  been  expelled  from  the  body.  The 
mode  of  death  of  the  animals  has  no  influence 
at  all  upon  the  duration  of  the  motion  in  the 
spermatozoa.  It  remains  all  the  same  whe- 
ther the  animals  are  decapitated,  strangled,  or 
poisoned. 

The  motion  of  the  spermatozoa  survives 
longest  of  all  in  the  interior  of  the  female 
generative  organs.  The  insects  (in  whom,  as 
m  Gasteropoda  and  some  other  animals,  parti- 
cular pockets  or  capsular  organs  are  deve- 
loped during  the  period  of  procreation)  furnish 
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the  most  striking  proof  of  this.  The  sperma- 
tozoa, when  enclosed  in  these,  frequently  re- 
tain their  full  vitality  for  months.  Among 
the  mammalia,  likewise,  the  motions  of  the 
spermatozoa  remain  unimpaired  in  the  vagina, 
or  in  the  uterus,  for  some  days  after  copulation. 

The  mucous  coat  which  covers  these  or- 
gans has  no  prejudicial  effect  on  the  motion 
and  vigour  of  the  spermatozoa*,  and  equally 
as  little  so  the  addition  of  other  animal 
fluids,  as  the  secretion  of  the  prostate,  the 
serum,  milk,  &c  Common  saliva,  and  even 
bile  or  pus,  does  not  exercise  any  impeding 
influence  upon  the  motions  of  the  spermatozoa. 

The  addition  of  urine,  especially  when  hav- 
ing an  acid  reaction,  seems  to  have  a  rather 
more  injurious  influence  upon  them,  for  their 
motion  ceases  soon  afterwards,  although  for 
some  hours  slight  traces  of  it  may  still  be  per- 
ceived. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  influence  of 
common  water  upon  the  spermatozoa.  Diluted 
saline  solutions  or  sugar  and  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  either  do  not  produce  these  ii\ju- 
rious  effects  at  all,  or,  at  least,  only  in  a  very 
sliffht  degree.  The  chemical  agents  are  the 
only  ones  which  have  a  positively  injurious 
effect  on  the  spermatozoa,  changing  and 
destroying  their  structure  and  composition; 
as  for  instance  alcohol,  acids,  metallic  salts, 
&c.  Diluted  aqueous  solutions  of  narcotic 
vegetable  substances,  of  strychnia,  morphia, 
&c.,  have  the  same  effect  as  common  water. 

The  electric  spark  debtroys  the  motion 
of  the  spermatozoa  instantaneously,  unques- 
tionably because  it  changes  their  structure. 
Galvanism,  on  the  other  hand,  remarkable 
to  say,  has  no  effect  upon  them,  as  Prevost 
states.  A  high  or  low  temperature  likewise 
causes  the  motions  to  cease,  or  at  least  to 
slacken,  although  the  motions  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa of  frogs  and  fishes  continue  when  the 
surrounding  medium  sinks  below  zero.  The 
same  has  been  observed  in  the  spermatozoa  of 
Limnseus  and  Planorbis  on  treating  them 
with  hot  water  of  70° — 80*^  (Centigrade). 

Chemical  composUion  of  the  semen,  —  The 
semen  in  most  animals  is  a  toueh,  thick,  white, 
yellow,  or  darkish  grey  fluid,  heavier  than 
water,  falling  to  the  bottom  when  shaken 
with  it.  Its  taste  is  sharp  and  astringent. 
The  peculiar  smell,  which  is  usually  attributed 
to  it,  is  comparable  with  the  smell  of  bone 
filings,  and  has  its  origin,  perhaps,  in  the  secre- 
tions mixed  with  it.  Pure  semen  in  man  and 
animals  does  not  seem  to  give  forth  any  de- 
cidedly striking  smell. 

The  chemical  analyses  of  semen  are  dated 
from  a  period  when  our  knowledge  of  organic 
combinations  was  still  very  imperfect,  and  far 
from  having  attained  that  elevation,  by  which 
it  has  become  equally  important  to  phssiology 
as  the  study  of  morphology.     The  works  of 

*  For  numerous  researches  on  the  influence  of 
reagents  on  the  movements  of  the  spermatozoa, 
vid-  DonncTs  Nouvelles  Experiences  sur  les  Ani- 
malcules Spermat,  Paris,  1837;  as  well  as  Km- 
mer,  p.  17.  In  some  cases,  however,  oar  own  re- 
searches have  furnished  a  different  resulL 


Fourcroy,  Vauquelh,  Jordan,  John,  and  Lat» 
soigne,  are  still  the  sources  from  which  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  semen. 

Vauquelin,  whose  analysis  is  the  most 
elaborate,  found  in  the  human  semen  ninety 
parts  of  water,  one  part  of  soda,  three  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium,  and  six 
parts  of  a  peculiar  substance  (spermatine). 
These  statements  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  John  and  Lassengne,  Spermatine,  however^ 
the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  which  would 
have  possessed  the  principal  interest,  was  no 
further  investigated  than  it  had  been  pre- 
viously by  Vauquelin, 

Under  such  circumstances  it  appeared 
desirable  to  undertake  a  new  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  semen,  especially  as  the  former 
researches  had  embraced  the  whole  mass, 
without  paying  regard  to  the  morphological 
constituents,  or  to  the  admixture  of  the 
prostatic  secretion.  To  remove  this  defect, 
a  series  of  researches  has  been  instituted 
by  Dr.  Frerichs  at  our  request,  in  the  new 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  physiological  in- 
stitute of  Oottingen,  res{>ecting  which  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  communicated  to  us  for 
publication. 

The  most  careful  of  these  analyses  was 
made  on  the  semen  of  the  carp,  it  being  a  fish 
which  is  perhaps  best  calculated  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  nature.  The  testicles  were 
cut  into  pieces,  and  crushed,  in  order  to  press 
out  the  semen.  Thus  obtained,  it  presented  a 
whitish,  glutinous,  or  viscid  mass,  from  which 
the  membranous  fragments  were  carefiilly 
removed.  The  residue  of  pure  semen  con- 
sisted of  the  spermatozoa,  suspended  in  a  fluid, 
and  a  few  epithelial  cells.  It  was  perfectly 
neutral. 

The  corpuscular  parts  of  the  mass  of  semen 
were  now  separated  from  the  fluid  by  filtra- 
tion, and  botn  were  separately  examined. 

The  Jluid  was  colourless  and  clear,  of  a 
neutral  reaction.  The  fluid  at  first  filtered  ex- 
hibited no  coagulation  when  boiled,  nor  was 
it  precipitated  by  nitric  acid.  Albumen,  there- 
fore, was  not  present.  The  liquid  which  sub- 
sequently passed  through,  however,  on  wash- 
ing the  mass,  precipitated  a  small  quantity  of 
albumen  on  being  subjected  to  a  boiling  heat, 
as  also  on  being  treated  with  nitric  acid. 
Acetic  acid,  tannic  acid,  alum,  and  acetate  of 
lead  likewise  precipitated  albumen. 

On  being  evaporated,  the  fluid  lefl  a  yel- 
lowish, gum-like  mass  with  a  strong  fishy 
smell.  It  re-dissolved  partially  in  water,  but 
was  precipitated  from  it  by  tincture  of  galls. 
The  insoluble  residue  was  easily  dissolved  by 
diluted  solution  of  potash,  and  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid,  without  being  again  dissolved  by 
an  excess  of  it. 

A  part  of  the  e>'aporated  semen  was  burnt : 
there  remained  an  ash,  consisting  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  as  also  of  slight  quantities  of  phos- 
phates and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies. 

The  spermatic  fluid  therefore  resembles  a 
thin  solution  of  mucus. 

The   spcrmalozoa    which    were   lefl    after 
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filtration  were  carefully  washed  with  water : 
they  were  thus  quite  pure,  excepting  the  ad- 
mixture of  some  few  epithelial  cells.  The 
subject  used  in  the  investigation  had  attained 
full  generative  maturity,  and  was  almost  devoid 
of  vesicles  of  developement. 

The  spermatozoa  were  dissolved  by  cold 
solution  of  potash ;  a  certain  cloudiness  which 
remained  was  due  to  epithelia  that  were 
slowly  dissolved.  The  alkaline  solution  exhi- 
bited a  copious  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  ;  but  the  precipitate  was  insoluble 
in  the  excess  of  the  acid,  even  by  digestion. 
It  was  filtered  off,  and  the  acidulated  fluid 
treated  with .  potash,  iron,  and  cyanic  acid, 
but  no  cloudiness  was  produced.  The  sub«> 
stance  of  the  spermatozoa  coincides,  therefore, 
with  the  "binoxyde  of  protein"  of  Mulder; 
it  contains  no  albumen  or  fibrin. 

A  part  of  the  spermatozoa  were  dried  in 
a  water  bath,  pulverised,  and  treated  with 
ether.  During  this  process  they  yielded  a  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  fat  (4*05  per  cent.) 
of  a  yellowish  colour  and  butter-like  con- 
sistence. The  spermatozoa,  liberated  from 
this  fat,  left,  on  bemg  burnt,  a  black  coal,  which 
could  not  be  made  white  by  burning,  and  had 
an  acid  reaction,  which  was  due  to  Tree  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  total  quantity  of  fixed 
constituents,  in  which,  besides  the  phosphoric 
acid,  lime  was  recognised,  amounted  to  5'2l 
per  cent. 

Another  portion  of  the  expressed  semen 
was  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
nitre.  It  thereby  became  considerably  tougher, 
more  viscid,  and  filtered  with  difficulty.  On 
adding  water,  a  milk-like  cloudiness  was  pro- 
duced in  the  filtered  portion  {  it  was,  how- 
ever, precipitated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
simple  watery  extract  by  the  infusion  of  galls. 
Nitric  acid  caused  a  slight  precipitate  of  al- 
bumen. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  was  insti- 
tuted on  the  semen  from  the  testicles  of  a 
cock,  in  which,  however,  the  spermatozoa 
were  only  scantily  developed.  The  contents 
of  the  seminal  tubes  principally  consisted  of 
cells  of  developement,  which  could  only  be 
separated  with  difficulty  from  the  tissues  of 
the  testicles. 

The  filtered  solution  abounded  in  albumen, 
but  contained,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  slight 
quantity  of  the  matter  (mucus),  which  was 
precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  insoluble  in 
excess  of  it. 

The  residue  on  the  filter  (cells  of  deve- 
lopement and  spermatozoa)  was  dissolved  in 
solution  of  potash.  The  solution  yielded  a 
white  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  which 
principally  dissolved  in  excess  of  the  acid 
(albuminous  substance),  whilst  only  a  slight 
quantity  remained  undissolved  (binoxyde  of 
protein). 

An  old  rabbit,  when  in  the  period  of  rutting, 
was  subjected  to  a  third  series  of  experiments. 
The  moderately  turgid  testicle  was  cut  into 
pieces,  and  the  milky  semen  expressed.  It 
consisted  of  spermatozoa  and  numerous  epi- 
thelial cells.    The  reaction  in  the  testicles  was 


neutral,  in  the  epididjnnis  it  was  slightly  alka- 
line. It  could  only  be  filtered  imperfectly. 
The  filtered  solution  was  cloudy,  and  con- 
tained many  spermatozoa.  The  presence  of  a 
slight  quantity  of  albumen  could  be  perceived 
on  the  application  of  boiling  heat. 

The  residue  of  spermatozoa  left  on  the 
filter,  and  which  were  only  imperfectly  sepa- 
rated from  the  fluid,  dissolved  with  tolerable 
ease  in  solution  of  potash,  and  were  precipi- 
tated by  acetic  acid.  A  very  slight  quantity 
only  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  this  acid.  Only 
a  slight  cloudiness  was  produced  in  the  acetic 
solution  by  ferro-cyomide  of  potassium. 

These  different  experiments  yield  the  fol- 
lowing results :  — 

1 .  The  pure  semen  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  milky  fluid,  of  a  mucous  consistence,  and 
neutral  reaction.  A  slight  alkaline  reaction 
was  perceived  only  once. 

2.  The  developed  spermatozoa  consist  of 
binoxyde  of  protein,  the  same  substance 
which  Mulder  has  proved  to  be  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  epithelia,  as  well  as  of  the 
horny  tissues  in  general.* 

3.  The  spermatozoa  contain  about  4  per 
cent,  of  a  butter-like  fat,  as  well  as  phos- 
phorus in  an  unoxydized  state,  and  about  5 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  The  fluid  part  is  a  thin  solution  of 
mucus,  which,  in  addition  to  the  animal  matter, 
contains  chloride  of  sodium  and  small  quan- 
tities of  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  the  alkalies. 

5.  The  imperfectly  developed  spermatozoa 
are  composed  of  an  albuminous  substance,  the 
quantity  of  which  diminishes  in  firoportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  morphological  develope- 
ment. 

6.  The  perfectly  developed  semen  contains 
no  longer  any  albuminous  compound. 

7.  The  semen  in  fishes,  birds,  and  mam- 
malia possesses,  essentially,  the  same  chemical 
composition. 

Such  are  the  statements  of  Dr,  Frerichs, 
The  most  important  inference  derivable  from 
them  appears  to  us  to  be  the  fact,  that  the 
spermatozoa,  in  their  chemical  composition, 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  animal  body.  This  fact  removes 
every  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  these 
formations,  —  every  idea  of  their  being  inde- 
pendent animals.  The  spermatozoa  are  there- 
fore (as  proved  both  by  chemical  analysis  and 
by  microscopical  investigation)  mere  element- 
ary constituents  of  the  male  animal  body, 
which,  like  their  equivalents  in  the  female  ani- 
mal, the  ova  or  contents  of  the  ovaries,  are 
distinguished  from  other  histological  elements 
by  their  having  a  different  physiological  pur- 
pose ;  they  have  less  influence  on  tne  indivi- 
dual in  which  they  are  produced,  but  are  in- 
tended, when  separated  from  that  individual, 
to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  new  one.f 

•  Versuch  einer  Allgem.  Physiolog.  Chemie. 
§  632.  660. 

t  In  spile  of  this  functional  diflferencc  we  c4Uinot 
help  regarding  spermatozoa  and  ova  as  constituents 
of  the  animal  organization.  Kdchert,  who  declared 
them  to  be  organizations  of  quite  a  peculiar  kind, 
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It  18  probably  no  false  inference  on  our 
part,  when  we  express  the  opinion  that  the  de* 
veloped  seminal  elements  present  every  where, 
and  not  merely  in  mammalia,  birds,  and  fishes, 
the  same  composition.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
see  any  reason  for  assuming  that  this  differs 
even  in  cases  where  the  proper  fluid  is  want*- 
ing,  and  where  it  is  only  the  spermatozoa 
which  constitute  the  seminal  mass. 

Physiological  office  of  the  semen,  —  Al- 
though these  results  of  chemical  analysis 
appear  very  important  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  semen,  yet 
they  afford  but  little  assistance  to  an  in- 
vestigation respecting  its  modiu  operandi 
in  the  process  of  fecundation.  Indeed,  it 
would  almost  seem  that  an  answer  to  such  an 
inquiry  is  farther  off  than  ever,  inasmuch  as 
we  now  know  that  a  peculiar  substance  of  a 
specific  quality  exists,  which  we  may  indeed 
consider  as  the  bearer  of  the  fructifying  prin- 
ciple,— but  that  an  effective  spermatine  does 
not  exist.  The  truth  is,  **  the  how"^  of  the 
fecundation  is  as  far  from  our  knowledge  to- 
day as  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago ;  this 
process  is  still  enveloped  in  what  we  feel  in* 
dined  to  consider  "  its  sacred  mystery.**  It 
would  be  different  if  we  could  prove  that  the 
spermatozoa  really  yielded  the  material  found- 
ation for  the  body  of  the  embryo ;  that  they 
f>enetrated  into  the  ovum,  and  were  deve- 
oped  into  the  animal  (which  was  the  assump- 
tion of  Leuwenhock,  Andry,  Gautier),  or  else, 
that  they  become  metamorphosed  intQ  the 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

However,  we  are  now  convinced  that  all 
these  assumptions  are  without  any  found- 
ation. The  import  of  the  spermatozoa  must 
be  a  very  different  one.  But  this  is  the  very 
point  of  which  we  know  nothing  with  any 
certainty. 

Leaving  these  views,  which  require  no  spe- 
cial refutation,  to  oblivion,  the  following  two 
opinions  on  the  nature  of  fecundation  have 
taken  a  tolerable  position  in  our  physiology  : 
—  One  of  them  consists  in  the  opinion  that  the 
fructifying  principle  is  lodged  in  the  liquor 
seminis  ;  the  other,  that  it  is  centred  in  the 
spermatozoa.  Both,  however,  agree  in  this, 
that  an  actual  material  meeting,  an  immediate 
contact  of  semen  and  ova,  is  indispensable  to 
effect  fecundation.  The  doctrine  of  an  Aura 
seminalh  has  long  since,  and  most  justly,  been 
cast  aside. 

It  was  natural  that  the  former  of  these  two 
opinions  (viz.  that  which  sought  the  essentials 
of  fecundation  in  the  fluid  and  its  mode  of 
action)  should  have  found  its  advocates  at  a 
period  when  the  existence  of  the  spermatozoa 
was  hardly  known,  or  when,  at  all  events,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  mere  parasitic  animal  forms. 

Indeed,  this  assumption  is  at  first  sight  sup- 

which,  in  a  certain  degree,  form  a  medium  between 
animals  and  elementary  parts  of  animals,  seems  en- 
tirely to  forget  that  it  is  only  the  morphological 
condition,  which  can  characterise  a  constituent  of 
the  body  as  such.  The  physiological  comportment  by 
itself  ought  not  here  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
atalL 


ported  by  arguments  of  a  seductive  nature'. 
The  liquor  seminis,  it  was  thought,  comes  into 
contact  with  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  and 
transudes  them.  It  mixes  itself  with  parts  of 
the  yolk,  and  enters  with  them  into  many 
chemical  combinations,  which  fit  them  for  a 
change  in  their  capacity  for  organization,  for 
the  formation  of  cells,  and  for  thedevelopement 
of  the  embryo.  This  opinion  did  not,  indeed, 
suffier  at  first  from  the  recognition  of  the  nor- 
mal nature  of  the  spermatozoa.  It  was  in* 
deed  possible,  as  Burdach  thought,  to  find  in 
this  very  circumstance  a  proof  of  the  great 
organizability  of  the  semen,  of  the  ready  mode 
of  dispersing  it,  which  such  an  operation  upon 
the  ovum  would  a  priori  require. 

Even  up  to  the  present  day  this  hypothesis 
of  the  influence  of  the  liquor  seminis  has  not 
met  with  any  direct  refutation,  although,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  it  appears  to  uft  now, 
for  many  reasons,  less  admissible  than  it  did 
to  one  of  us  formerly.*  The  presence  of 
certain  elementary  structures  in  the  seminal 
fluid  cannot  yet  be  connected  with  the  part 
which  they  are  intended  to  perform.  It  was 
indeed  possible  that  the  remarkable  qualities 
of  these  structures  had  reference  to  the  semi- 
nal fluid  alone  ;  that  they,  as  it  were,  formed 
isolated,  free,  ciliated  epithelia,  and  that  they 
were  intended,  by  means  of  their  movement, 
to  bring  the  liquor  seminis  into  contact  with 
the  ovum  ;  or,  as  Valentin  supposed,  that  the 
state  of  mixture  of  the  semen,  so  readily  dis- 
turbed, was  preserved  in  its  integrity  through 
their  motions.  The  circumstance  of  meeting 
now  and  then  with  motionless  spermatozoa 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  refute  this  con- 
jecture. For  it  mijjht  be  said  that  in  these 
cases  such  a  provision  might  not  be  neces- 
sary, or  that  the  object  sought  might  be  gained 
in  another  way,  and  that  the  spermatozoa 
merely  existed  as  morphological  equivalents  of 
the  moveable  seminal  fibres,  without  a  similar 
physiological  importance. 

The  following  fact,  however,  appears  to  us 
of  more  real  importance,  viz.  that  a  liquor  se- 
minis is  positively  not  at  all  traceable  in  many, 
and  especially  not  in  many  of  the  lower,  ani- 
mals, in  worms,  insects,  &c. ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  mass  of  the  semen  is 
formed  by  the  spermatozoa  alone.  Another 
reason  against  the  former  assumption  is  this, 
that  an  acrion  of  the  liquor  seminis  on  the 
ova  would  be  impossible  in  many  cases, — 
where,  for  instance,  the  fecundation  takes 
place  in  the  water,  and  without  any  real  act 
of  copulation,  the  semen  being  ejected  from 
the  male  animals,  and  then  left  to  chance 
whether  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ova  or 
not. 

Such  facts  speak  too  powerfully  in  favour 
of  a  specific  purport  of  the  spermatozoa  in 
the  act  of  impregnation  to  allow  us  to 
venture  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  the 
older  assumption.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  spermatozoa  in  the 
male  individuals  are,  in  a  morphological  point 

•  R.  Wagner,  Physiologic,  a  38. 
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of  view,  the  representatives  of  the  female 
generative  products  —  the  ova  ;  and  that,  as 
explained  in  the  commencement  of  our  article, 
we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  the  presence  of 
a  particularly  large  quantity  of  liquor  seminis 
as  a  fact  of  subordinate  significance  in  a  his* 
tological  point  of  view. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate  any  longer  to  coincide  with  KoUiker  and 
JBischoff*  (the  latter  changed  his  opinion  only 
recently)  '*  that  it  is  the  spermatozoa  which,  by 
their  contact,  fructify  the  ovum."  How  this  is 
done  remains  as  much  an  enigma  as  the  real 
essence,  the  remote  cause,  of  every  thing  else 
that  is  done.  We  are  certainly  able  to  watch 
crowing  life  in  its  first  commencement,  to 
tothom  the  laws  of  the  successive  phases  of  its 
developement ;  but  the  internal  relation  of  all 
these  processes  is  hidden  from  our  percep- 
tion. ' 

It  is  possible,  and,  indeed,  even  probable, 
that  the  material  constitution  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa  is  somehow  concerned  in  fecundation. 
Whether,  however,  as  Bxschoff  supposes,  the 
act  of  impregnation  merely  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  so-termed  catalytic 
power,  that  a  certain  internal  motion  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  spermatozoa  to  the  molecules 
of  the  ova,  which  till  then  were  in  a  dormant 
state,  we  do  pot  venture  to  decide.  At  all 
events,  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  the 
spermatozoa  of  every  animal  which  are  capable 
without  any  distinction  of  fructifying  every 
egg,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  that  we 
have  not  here  to  deal  with  such  very  simple 
relations.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  only 
animals  of  the  same  species  enter  voluntarily 
into  sexual  connexion,  and  produce  prolific 
young  ones.  The  importance  of  this  law, 
for  the  preservation  of  once  created  definite 
forms  of  life,  is  evident. 

Exceptions  to  this  law  are  but  rarely 
found,  and  generally  are  due  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  man. —  Animals  of  a  different  species 
scarcely  ever  enter  into  sexual  connexion  in 
their  natural  state ;  and,  indeed,  this  act, 
when  it  does  take  place  under  such  circum- 
stances, remains  generally  without  any  conse- 
quences. Fecundation  only  takes  place  when 
the  respective  individuals  approximate  to- 
wards each  other  in  point  of  genus,  and  even 
then  the  hybrids  produced  are  generally  un- 
fruitful. A  fructifying  act  of  procreation  is 
known  in  them  only  in  very  rare  cases,  and 
that  usually  only  when  it  takes  place  with 
one  of  the  original  stock,  not  among  them- 
selves. 

This  infertility  or  barrenness  of  the  hy- 
brids, coincides  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
with  an  imperfect  developement  of  the  sper- 
matozoa, a  relation  which  we  might  certainly 
at  once  infer  from  the  functional  significance 
of  these  formations.  In  many  cases  there 
does  not  even  seem  to  be  any  production  of 
spermatozoa ;  a  fact  proved  by  the  older  state- 
ments of  Bonnet  and  Gleichen,  as  well  as  by 
the  more  recent  researches  of  Prevott  and 

•  MUller'8  Archiv.  1847,  S.  436. 


Dumoi*,  as  well  as  of  Hatumann^,  with 
regard  to  the  mule.  One  of  us  ^  found  the 
same  in  the  hybrids  of  goldfinches  and 
canar}'-birds.  In  others,  real  spermatozoa 
develop  themselves  ;  but  they  remain  smaller 
than  in  the  stock  species  (,V'' — i:VO>  *"^ 
without  the  characteristic  cork-screw  spirals. 
The  thicker  end  is  generally  oblong,  and  fre- 
quently curved  at  the  point,  or  of  an  irregular 
club  form.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sper- 
matozoa of  the  hybrids  do  not  group  together 
in  bundles,  owing  perhaps  to  their  being 
usually  only  small  in  number,  even  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  separate  cysts.  The  microscopical 
examination  ot  the  semen  in  hybrids,  the  ca* 
pacity  of  propagation  of  which  has  been  con- 
firmed, would  be  of  importance.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  spermatozoa  in  these  cases 
nave  a  regular  developement,  and  their  usual 
form. 
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SENSATION.  —  (Fr.  Sensation;  Germ. 
Empjindung.)  —  The  improved  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  ner- 
vous system  makes  it  imperative  that  phy- 
siologists should  adopt  and  adhere  to  a  pre- 
cise definition  of  the  term  which  forms  the 
heading  of  this  article. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  definition  of  sensation 
which*can  be  given  is  the  following ;  namely 
the  perception  by  the  mind  of  a  change 
wrought  in  the  body.  According  to  this 
definition,  then,  sensation  involves,  first,  a 
bodily  change,  from  some  cause,  whether  in- 
herent or  external ;  and,  secondly,  a  mental 
change,  whereby  the  perception  of  the  bodily 
change  is  accomplished.  A  hot  substance  is 
applied  to  the  skin  sufficient  to  bum ;  a  visible 
change  is  produced  on  the  part  to  which  the 
application  has  been  made,  shown  by  the  in- 
creased redness  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and 
the  nerves  of  the  part  arc  so  irritated  that 
pain  must  be  felt  it  the  perceiving  power  of 

♦  Annal.  des  Sciences  Nat  i.  p.  182. 

t  Ueber  der  Mangel  der  Samenthierchen  bei  Haas- 
thierchen ;  Hannover,  1844. 

X  R.  Wagner's  Physiology,  §  20.  Translation  by 
Willis,  §  12. 
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the  mind  be  unimpaired.  But  unless  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  the^  irritation  excited 
we  cannot  say  that  a  sensation  has  taken 
place.  The  person  on  whom  the  injury  is 
mflicted  may  be  comatose,  or  in  a  profound 
sleep,  or  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
or  anaesthetic  agents,  and  consequently  his 
perceptive  powers  are  in  abeyance.  Never- 
theless, the  same  physical  changes  take  place, 
whatever  be  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  all  the 
physical  phenomena,  which  may  How  from  or 
succeed  to  those  which  are  capable  of  excit- 
ing sensation,  may  ensue  upon  them,  and  yet 
true  sensation  will  not  take  place,  unless  the 
mind  perceives  and  takes  cognisance  of  the 
physical  change  induced. 

It  must  then  be  regarded  as  a  cardinal 
point  in  reference  to  the  acceptation  of  the 
term  Sensation  in  Physiology,  that  an  action 
of  the  mind  is  necessarily  involved,  that  act 
bein^  of  the  nature  of  a  recognition  or  per- 
ception of  the  physical  changes  associated 
with  the  sensation. 

The  true  organ  of  sensation  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind  —  the  brain,  and  especially  that  part 
of  the  brain  which  constitutes  the  centre  of  sen- 
sation, and  which  extends  into  the  spinal  cord, 
forming  the  posterior  horn  of  its  grey  matter. 
When  an  impression  is  made  upon  a  nerve  or 
nerves  which  communicate  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  any  part  of  this  centre,  a  sensation 
is  excited,  provided  the  intracranial  portion 
of  it  be  in  a  normal  state,  and  provided  also 
the  connection  between  the  cranial  and  spinal 
portions  be  complete  and  uninterrupted. 

Sensations  depend,  as  to  their  nature,  on 
that  of  the  excitant,  and  nerves  are  adapted 
to  receive  impressions  from  various  agents, 
ponderable  or  imponderable.  The  mechanical 
qualities  of  bodies,  heat,  cold,  electricity,  light, 
sound,  &c.,  are  capable  of  exciting  their  ap- 
propriate sensations,  which  the  mind  soon 
learns  to  appreciate  and  distinguish.  Sensa- 
tions thus  distinguished  receive  the  appella- 
tion of  pleasurable  or  of  painful,  according  as 
they  are  agreeable  or  the  reverse.  These 
sensations  are  infinitely  varied  in  kind  and  in 
degree.  It  is  impossible,  a  priori,  to  deter- 
mine how  a  pleasurable  or  a  painful  sensation 
may  be  excited.  Nor  will  the  experience  of 
one  person  be  always  a  guide  for  another,  in- 
asmuch as  a  sensation  which  may  be  agree- 
able to  one,  may  be  painful  or  disagreeable 
to  another. 

Physiologists  distinguish  sensation  as  com- 
mon and  special :  the  former  being  that  which 
is  excited  by  ordinary  mechanical  or  chemical 
stimuli ;  the  latter  is  excited  by  special  sti- 
muli, and  is  exemplified  in  the  special  senses 
of  vision,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 
The  nerve  of  vision  does  not,  when  irritated, 
communicate  simply  a  feeling  of  pain  or  of 
pleasure  ;  its  chief  effect  is  to  excite  the  sen- 
sation of  a  flash  of  light.  When  the  electric 
stream  passes  through  the  retina,  a  sensation 
is  caused  similar  to  that  which  the  sudden 
presentation  of  a  luminous  object  would  pro- 
duce. In  like  manner  the  mechanical  or 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  other  nerves  of 
pure  sense  will  create,  not  pain,  but  a  feelmg 


closely  allied  to  that  which  would  be  excited 
by  the  application  of  the  stimulus  proper  to 
each.  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the 
effects  of  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  nerve  of  hearing  and  of  the  nerve  of 
taste.  Mechanical  impulses  against  the  tym- 
panum occasion  the  sense  of  a  dull  sounds 
and  the  electric  current  developes  a  musical 
note.  Galvanic  excitation  of  the  gustatory 
papillae  of  the  tongue  causes  a  peculiar  sour 
taste,  and,  as  Dr.  Baly  has  pointed  out,  the 
mechanical  stimulation  of  tnem  by  a  sharp 
tap  with  the  fingers,  occasions  a  taste  some- 
times acid,  sometimes  saline. 

The  nerves  which  minister  to  specia 
sensation,  differ  from  the  nerves  of  common 
sensation  in  no  essential  point  of  their  ana-* 
tomy,  except  in  their  mode  of  organisation 
at  the  periphery  of  the  body.  Each  of  them 
has,  probabl^r,  likewise  some  peculiarity  of 
connection  with  the  brain  :  this  is  obvious  as 
regards  the  olfactory  and  the  optic  nerves ; 
less  so  as  regards  the  nerves  of  taste,  touch, 
and  hearing.  The  physiological  peculiarity  of 
these  nerves  is  then,  in  all  probability,  due  to 
their  central  and  peripheral  organisation  ;  and 
especially,  perhaps,  to  the  latter,  which,  doubt- 
less, renders  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the 
influence  of  those  delicate  physical  agencies 
to  which  each  of  them  is  exposed. 

The  nerves  and  organs  of  special  sensa- 
tion, especially  those  of  touch,  are  so  com- 
prehensive in  their  objects,  that  it  would 
almost  seem  that  little  was  left  for  the  so- 
called  nerves  of  common  sensation. 

These  latter  nerves,  nevertheless,  serve 
many  important  objects  ;  they  doubtless  ex- 
cite in  the  mind  many  feelings,  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  of  pain  or  of  pleasure,  or  even 
feelings  neutral  as  regards  pain  and  pleasure, 
which  could  not  be  developed  through  the 
nerves  of  special  sense.  The  consciousness  of 
the  integrity  of  our  limbs  and  of  the  general 
framework  of  our  bodies,  is  secured,  in  a  great 
measure,  through  the  instrumentality  of  these 
nerves.  Injuries  to  variousparts — disturbances 
in  their  nutrition,  as  inoammations,  ulcera- 
tions, &c.  —  are  made  known  to  the  mind  by 
the  pfunful  sensation  excited  through  these 
nerves.  The  sensibility  of  organs  and  textures 
—  i.  e.  the  degree  to  which  affections  of  these 
parts  are  capable  of  inducing  corresponding 
affections  of  the  mind  —  depends  upon  the 
number  of  these  nerves  which  are  distributed 
to  them  —  the  degree  of  sensibility  being  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  nerves. 
Hence  these  nerves  of  common  sensation  ex- 
ercise a  conservative  influence  over  the  several 
textures  and  organs  to  which  they  are  dis* 
tributed,  and  serve  to  afford  warning  of  the 
approach  or  of  the  existence  of  danger. 

What  some  have  called  the  muscular  sense, 
i,  e.  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  state 
of  our  muscles,  is  generally  attributed  to  these 
same  nerves.  As  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles 
is  doubtless  due  to  these  nerves,  we  may 
reasonably  impute  to  them  the  faculty  of 
informing  the  mind  of  the  state  and  degree  of 
contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and 
thus  of  contributing  to  that  power  of  adjust- 
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ment  which  is  necessary  to  give  precision 
to  our  muscular  efforts.  This  sense  comes 
greatly  in  aid  of  that  of  touch*  and  of  those 
powers  which  we  derive  firom  the  sense  of 
touch. 

It  admits  of  question  whether  this  sense 
really  requires  the  presence  of  true  nerves  of 
sensation  in  the  muscles,  and  whether  it  may 
not  be  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  muscular  force 
upon  the  proper  muscular  or  motor  nerves, 
through  which,  b^  reflection  at  the  centre,  the 
centre  of  sensation  becomes  affected.  (See 
Nervous  System,  Phtsiologt  of.) 

All  nerves  of  sensation  are  excitors  of  mo- 
tion under  certain  circumstances,  but  especi- 
ally when  they  are  organised  at  their  penphe- 
ral  distribution  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

Objective  and  subjective  sensations.  —  In  the 
ordinary  mode  of  exciting  sensations  the  pre- 
sence of  an  object  is  necessary.  This  object 
creates  an  impression  on  the  peripheral  parts 
of  the  sensitive  nerves ;  and  the  change  caused 
by  this  impression,  being  duly  propagated  to 
the  centre  of  sensation,  is  perceived  by  the 
mind.  Thus  is  produced  wnat  some  meta- 
physicians cmll  an  objective  sensation. 

Such  sensations  are  durable  or  transient, 
according  to  the  force  of  the  primary  impres- 
sion. The  mind  may  continue  conscious  of 
the  sensation  long  afler  the  exciting  object 
shall  have  been  withdrawn  ;  or  the  sensation 
having  ceased,  the  mind  may  recall  it,  with 
more  or  less  exactness,  without  the  renewal 
of  the  original  stimulus.  This  is  one  form  of 
subjective  sensation,  in  which  a  mental  act  can 
develope  a  sensation  independently  of  any 
present  object,  but  resembling  a  previously 
experienced  objective  sensation.  Other  forms 
of  subjective  sensations  are  caused  by  phy- 
sical changes  in  nerves  themselves,  or  in 
those  parts  of  the  centres  in  which  they  are 
implanted.  These  changes  are  caused  by 
alterations  in  the  quantity,   but    more    fre- 

3uently  in  the  quality,  of  the  blood,  the 
eficiency  in  some  of  its  staminal  principles, 
or  the  presence  of  some  abnormal  element  in 
it,  or  by  modifications  in  the  nutrient  actions 
of  the  nerves  or  nervous  centres.  Subjective 
sensations  of  this  kind  are  those  most  com- 
monly met  with.  As  examples  of  them  we 
may  refer  to  the  motes  or  flashes  of  light 
occasioned  by  disturbed  conditions  of  the 
retina,  mechanically  or  otherwise ;  or  of  the 
optic  nerve;  or  of  those  parts  of  the  en- 
cephalon  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  im- 
planted ;  tinnitus  aurium,  or  singing  in  the 
ears,  resulting  from  some  analogous  affections 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  of  the  parts  of  the 
brain  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  pains,  or 
feelings  of  tingling  or  creeping  in  the  limbs 
(formication). 

Reflex  sensations.  —  The  physical  change 
developed  in  the  production  of  an  objective 
sensation  at  one  part  may  give  rise  to  what 
may  be  compared  to  a  subjective  sensa- 
tion in  another  and  a  remote  part  of  the 
body.  The  irritation  of  a  calculus  in  the 
blacider  will  give  rise  to  pain  at  the  end  of 
the  penis,  or  to  pains  in  ttie  thighs.    The  ob- 


ject by  which  the  irritation  of  the  bladder  is 
excited  cannot  exercise  any  direct  influence  on 
the  nerves  of  the  penis  or  of  the  thigh ;  through 
the  nerves  of  the  bladder  it  excites  that  por- 
tion of  the  cord  in  which  both  the  vesical 
nerves  and  the  nerves  of  the  penis  and  of  the 
thigh  are  implanted,  and  thus  the  latter 
nerves  are  stimulated  at  their  central  ex- 
tremities through  the  iufluence  of  the  peri- 
pheral stimulation ;  in  other  words,  the  phy- 
sical changes  excited  in  the  first  are  reflected 
into  the  second. 

Sometimes  distant  and  apparently  wholly 
unconnected  parts  may  be  affected  in  this 
way.  Thus  irritation  of  the  ovary  will  cause 
pain  under  the  right  or  lefl  mamma ;  stimula- 
tion of  the  nipple,  whether  in  male  or  female, 
gives  rise  to  peculiar  sensations  referred  to 
the  genital  organs ;  ice  suddenly  introduced 
into  the  stomach  will  cause  intense  pain  in 
either  supra-orbital  nerve ;  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach is  apt  to  cause  a  similar  pain,  which  may 
be  very  quickly  relieved  by  the  neutralisation 
of  the  acid.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  imply 
some  closeness  of  connection  between  the 
nerves  of  the  sympathising  parts  in  the  centre, 
probably  by  means  of  commissural  fibres  con- 
necting the  respective  points  of  implantation 
of  the  nerves  with  each  other. 

For  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  see  Nervous  System,  Physiology 
OF ;  and  the  articles  on  the  Senses,  — 
Hearing,  Smell,  Taste,  Touch,  Vision. 

{R.  B.  Todd.) 

SENSIBILITY.— (Fr.iS!«fit*iiiV<?/  Germ. 
EmpfindUchkeit),  —  This  term,  like  Sensa- 
tion, should  be  limited  to  signify  the  power 
which  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body  has,  of 
causing  changes  inherent  or  excited  in  it  to 
be  perceived  and  recognised  by  the  mind. 
The  greater  this  power  is  in  any  tissue  or 
organ,  the  more  sensitive  it  is,  —  the  greater 
the  sensibitity  of  the  organ  or  tissue  ;  tne  less 
this  power  is,  the  less  the  sensibility  of  the 
organ,  &c. 

Sensibility,  like  Sensation,  involves  the 
power  of  affecting  the  mind  through  the  body; 
but  as  the  mind,  of  its  own  mere  motion,  may 
excite  the  centre  of  sensation,  so,  by  directing 
the  attention  specially  to  some  particular 
tissue  or  organ,  it  may  create  a  sensation 
which,  will  be  referred  to  that  part,and  which, 
by  frequent  repetition,  may  assume  the  nature 
of  pain.  No  doubt  many  instances  of  hys- 
terical pain  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
mind  being  constantly  directed  to,  and  dwell- 
ing upon,  the  painful  part. 

The  term  Sensibility  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Irritability,  especially  by  Psycho- 
logical writers.  Haller  has,  witb  great  pre- 
cision, laid  down  the  distinction  between  these 
two  properties  of  tissues  in  the  following 
words :  — 

**  Irritabilem  partem  corporis  humani  dico, 
quae  ab  externo  aliquo  contactu  brevior  fit ; 
valde  irritabilem,  quse  a  levi  contactu,  parum 
quae  a  valente  demum  causa  in  brevitatem 
cietur.     Sentientem  partem  corporis  humani 
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appello  ciyus  contractus  aniouB  representatur ; 
et  in  animalibus  brutis,  de  quorum  anima  non 
perinde  liquet,  eas  partes  sentientes  dico, 
^uibus  irritatis  animal  doloris  et  incoromodi 
signa  ostendit ;  insensilem  contra  partem  qus 
usta,  scissa,  puncta,  ad  destructionem  usque 
csesa,  nullum  doloris  signum,  convulsionem 
nullam,  nullam  in  totius  corporis  situ  muta- 
tionem  excitat."  * 

The  sensibility  ofany  part  must  be  judged  of 
by  the  readiness  with  wnich  changes  in  it  are 
perceived  by  the  mind.  In  general,  highly 
sentient  parts,  when  stimulated,  are  capable  of 
exciting  movements  in  the  muscles  of  neigh- 
bouring parts ;  thus,  stimulation  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot  excites  motions  in  the  whole  lower 
extremity  ;  the  stimulation  of  any  other  part 
of  the  leg,  whilst  it  might  excite  movements, 
would  not  produce  them  to  the  same  extent. 
The  difference  is  due  to  the  greater  ^  sensi- 
bility of  the  sole  of  the  foot  than  of  any  other 
part  of  the  integument  of  the  lower  extremity, 
and  also  to  the  peculiar  connection  of  its  sen- 
tient nerves  with  the  papillary  texture  of  the 
skin. 

The  anatomical  condition  necessary  for  the 
developement  of  the  greater  or  less  sensibility 
in  an  organ  or  tissue,  is  the  distribution  in  it 
of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sensitive  nerves. 
Thus  the  anatombt  can  determine  the  degree 
to  which  this  property  is  enjoyed  by  any 
tissue  or  organ  by  the  amount  of  nervous 
supply  which  his  research  discloses ;  and 
physiological  experiments  and  surgical  opera- 
tions furnish  us  with  abundant  evidence  in 
confirmation  of  the,  as  it  were,  h  priori  sug- 
gestions of  the  anatomist. 

The  sensibility  of  tissues  is  modified  by 
disturbances  of  their  nutrition,  and  thence  in- 
flammatory affections  tend  to  increased  sensi- 
bility, and  will  even  make  parts  sensitive 
which  before  were  but  slightly  so.  Thus  the 
periosteiun,  which  in  health  is  but  slightly 
sensitive,  becomes,  under  the  influence  of  in- 
flammation, exqubitely  sensible. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  word  sensi- 
bility is  also  used,  as  applied  to  nerves,  to 
signify  their  power  of  evolving  the  nervous 
force.  Excitability  is  a  better  word  for  this 
purpose,  and  ought  to  be  generally  used, 
to  ensure  a  greater  exactness  in  the  applica- 
tion of  physiological  terms  than  has  hitherto 
prevailed. 

(R.  B,  Todd.) 

SEROUS  and  SYNOVIAL  MEM- 
BRANES. — {Membranes  tereuses,  Fr.;  Seriise 
Haute,  Serose  Ueberzuge,  Wasserhaiite,  Qerm. 
Membranes  synoinales,  Fr.  ;  Synovial-Kapseln, 
Synovial  Haule,QcTm,)  — The  names  by  which 
these  structures  are  designated  seem  to  have 
been  originally  derived  from  the  appearances 
presented  by  fluids  which  are  frequently  found 
after  death  in  the  so-called  cavities  formed 
by  their  continuous  interior  surface. 

Thus,  for  instance,  rejecting  those  cases 

•  Haller,  De  Partibus  corp  humani  sentientibus 
et  irritabilibus.  —  Op.  Minora,  t  L  p.  407. 


where  marked  symptoms  of  disease  of  these 
tissues  precede  death,  the  structures  first 
named,  where  they  offer  any  contents  at  all, 
present  a  fluid  the  colour  and  composition  of 
which  greatly  approximate  to  that  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood  ;  and  thence  the  fluid  so 
found  names  the  tissues  yielding  it  as  the 
**  serous "  membranes :  while  the  interior 
of  the  joints  constantly  affords  a  small 
quantity  of  a  fluid,  the  viscid  consistence  of 
which,  resembling  that  of  the  white  of  an 
^gg»  gives  rise  to  the  application  of  the  name 
"  synovial  '*  membrane  (<tw  wov)  to  the  tissue 
which  immediately  lines  the  articulation,  and 
is  presumed  to  yield  it. 

But  neither  do  these  circumstances,  nor 
that  of  their  membranous  form,  by  which  the 
terms  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  completed, 
sufficiently  express  their  most  important 
characteristics.  A  serous  membrane  essen- 
tially consists  of  an  endogenous  cell-growth, 
covering  a  thin  expansion  of  areolar  tissue. 
The  compound  structure  which  results  from 
this  arrangement  of  these  two  tissues  is 
thrown  around  the  more  moveable  organs  of 
the  body,  and  also  lines  the  cavities  which 
they  fill.  By  thus  affording  to  these  two 
opposed  surfaces  uniformity  of  texture  and 
smoothness  of  surface,  it  greatly  diminishes 
their  mutual  friction;  or,  in  other  words, 
facilitates  tlieir  movements  upon  each  other. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  advantageous  to  defer 
for  the  present  all  consideration  of  the  pos- 
sible or  probMe  function  of  these  membranes, 
as  implying  by  that  word  an  immediate 
organic  operancy  in  virtue  of  their  intimate 
structure;  and  to  fix  our  attention  chiefly  on 
their  mechanical  ttse  in  reference  to  motion. 

In  the  living  man,  there  are  many  processes 
which  necessitate  changes  in  the  relations  to 
space  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  actions  of  locomotion,  digestion,  circu- 
lation, and  respiration,  for  instance,  all  imply 
some  degree  of  movement  in  the  organs  which 
are  their  immediate  agents,  often  in  the  more 
important  parts  to  which  they  immediately 
minister ;  and,  in  many  cases  the  protection 
of  delicate  organs  appears  to  be  partly  ac- 
complished by  an  increase  of  their  mobility 
upon  neighbouring  structures.  The  neces- 
sity of  movement  thus  comes  to  be  more  or 
less  participated  in  by  almost  all  the  tissues, 
organs,  and  segments  of  the  body ;  and  as- 
suming, what  is  above  stated,  that  it  is  the 
most  obvious  want  for  which  serous  mem- 
branes are  destined  to  provide,  we  might 
naturally  imagine,  either  that  these  structures 
would  pervade  as  universally  as  this  require- 
ment, or  that  those  of  similar  import  which 
should  be  substituted  for  them  would  suffi- 
ciently approximate  in  their  nature  and  com- 
position to  be  referrible  to  the  same  class  of 
tissues :  a  class,  in  which  the  degrees  of  re- 
semblance afforded  by  the  different  members 
should  somewhat  accord  with  the  varying 
mechanical  reouirements  of  those  different 
parts  of  the  body,  to  the  movements  of  which 
they  were  subservient. 

An  appeal  to  facts  abundantly  confirms 
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such  an  inference.  Observation  shows  that 
in  the  human  body  a  variety  of  stnictures 
exist,  which  are  united  by  the  characteristics 
not  only  of  considerable  analogy  of  office,  but 
also  of  similarity  of  structure,  ediiiost  complete 
identity  of  chemical  composition,  and  intimacy 
of  pathological  relations. 

Adopting  the  possession  of  these  common 
properties  as  a  natural  and  safe  basis  of 
classification,  we  form  a  group  in  which  are 
included  all  those  tissues  which  serve  to  limit, 
define,  or  facilitate  movement.  The  class  of 
structures  thus  constituted  was  formerly 
termed  "  the  Cellular  System  : "  but  the  cef- 
lularity  which  the  name  connotes,  as  it  was 
never  supposed  to  be  predicable  of  all  its 
members,  so  it  is  now  known  to  be  erro- 
neously used  of  that  part  of  them  to  which  it 
was  originally  applied  ;  and  they  have  there- 
fore been  preferably  arranged  under  the  head 
of  "  Passive  Organs  of  Locomotion."  And 
if  any  should  consider  this  term  open  to  the 
lesser  objection  of  specifying  a  general,  but 
not  essential  fact,  that  of  "  Passive  Organs  of 
Movement  **  might  be  again  substituted. 

On  this  view  we  may  regard  serous  mem- 
branes as  forming  one  of  a  group  of  tissues. 
A  further  analysis  of  this  group  shows  it  to 
be  composed  of  several  members,  separated 
from  each  other  by  differences,  in  which  we 
may  recognise  a  progressive,  though  some- 
what interrupted,  series  of  gradations.  These 
differences  we  shall  now  proceed  rapidly  to 
trace. 

Two  important  microscopical  elements 
pervade  all  these  structures,  and  will  there- 
fore demand  some  attention.  These  are  the 
white  and  yellow  fibrous  tustiet. 

The  white fibrotu  tissue  (fig.  395.  a)  consists 
of  bands  or  bundles  of  a  very  variable  width, 
which,  unless  artificially  stretched,  take  a 
sinuous  or  wavy  course ;  and,  at  distant  in- 
tervals, include  cell-nuclei  in  their  substance. 
They  are  marked  with  striae,  which  take  the 
direction  of  their  length,  and,  by  their  mutual 
proximity,  give  a  fibrous  or  fibrillated  ap- 
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a,  White  fibrous  tissue ;  b,  Yellow  fibrous  tissue. 

After  Todd  and  Bowman.    Magnified  320  diame- 
«r».) 


pearance  to  the  whole  mass.  But  these 
markings  are  not  exactly  parallel  to  the 
borders  of  the  band;  and  since  the  tis.<«ue, 
though  easily  divided  longitudinally  to  almost 
any  degree  of  minuteness,  cannot  be  split  up 
into  uniform  and  definite  fibrils  of  a  diameter 
corresponding  with  the  transverse  width  which 
intervenes  between  one  of  these  striae  and 
another;  and  since  it  is  also  swelled  up  into 
one  shapeless  and  semitransparent  mass  by 
the  action  of  acetic  acid  ;  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  they  are  limited  to  the  surface 
of  the  bundle,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
At  any  rate,  they  do  not  sufficiently  divide 
the  mass  to  give  it  a  filamentous  constitution, 
or  to  render  it  **  fibrous  '*  in  the  true  sense  oi 
the  word. 

The  yeUow  fibrous  tissue  (fig,  395.  b)  is 
contrasted  with  the  preceding  form,  not  only 
by  its  colour,  but  equally  by  its  minute  struc- 
ture and  properties.  It  consists  of  separate 
fibres,  the  size  of  which  varies  considerably 
in  different  parts,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in 
any  one  specimen.  They  are  excc^ingly 
disposed  to  ciu-l  up,  often  assuming  almost  a 
spiral  form ;  and  are  rendered  very  distinctly 
visible  by  the  dark  margin  which  their  great 
refracting  power  gives  them.  Their  branchings 
are  generally  dicliotomous,  and  the  processes 
thus  given  off*  are  of  a  size  which  nearly  equals 
that  of  the  original  stem  ;  and  they  may  often 
be  traced  to  their  union  with  neighbouring 
ones,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  trellis- work. 

The  first  form  exists  alone  in  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  the  stronger  fasciae  latae  ;  its 
inextensibility  and  strength  admirably  adapting 
it  to  the  use  of  mere  passive  resistance  to  an 
external  force.  The  second  is  highly  elastic, 
whence  it  is  often  termed  '*  the  elastic  tissue :" 
it  is  chieflv  found  where,  along  with  a  certain 
amount  of  yielding,  is  also  required  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  previous  state  without  any 
further  expenditure  of  muscular  force,  the 
long  duration  of  an  action  often  rendering  it 
advantageous  to  avoid  the  fatigue  which  the 
constant  exercise  of  volition  and  muscle  would 
imply.  And  as  these  conditions  are  much 
rarer  than  the  simply  mechanical  wants  which 
the  preceding  form  is  destined  to  supply,  so 
also  is  the  tissue  which  fulfils  them,  being 
found  separately  in  but  a  few  parts  of  the 
body;  viz.  in  the  ligamenta  subflava,  and  in 
certain  portions  of  the  vocal  and  respiratory 
apparatus.  Here  it  is  in  sparing  quantity  ; 
but  in  the  vast  ligamentum  nuchas,  which 
suspends  the  ponderous  heads  of  the  homed 
graminivora,  the  uses  of  the  tissue  are  ex- 
emplified in  a  very  striking  manner. 

Chemically,  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
white  fibrous  tissue  containing  much  gelatine, 
or  rather  yielding  it  by  boiling  ;  while,  from 
the  yellow,  none  can  be  obtained.  They  are 
both  little  disposed  to  putrefiiction,  and  retain 
their  peculiar  physical  properties  almost  un- 
impaired by  time.* 

*  In  an  Egyptian  mummy,  I  lately  found  these 
tissues  (after  moistening)  displaying  as  perfect  a 
structure  as  a  specimen  of  yesterday  cculd  have 
done. 
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A  mixture  of  these  two  elements  consti- 
tutes the  areolar  tissue,  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  formation  of  almost  all  the  organs. 
The  bands  of  the  one  and  the  fibres  of  the 
other  are  closely  interwoven,  although  with- 
out mutual  continuity;  each  giving offbranches 
which  a^in  unite  with  the  other  neighbouring 
subdivisions  of  the  same  kind,  so  as  to  form 
a  complicated  interlacement  of  the  two  net^ 
works.  This  arrangement  results  in  an  innu- 
merable series  of  meshes,  which  everywhere 
communicate  with  those  in  their  immediate 
proximity,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  which 
varies  within  very  wide  limits.  And  these 
limits  are  frequently  still  further  extended, 
since  the  separation  of  some  of  these  micro- 
scopic meshes,  and  the  approximation  and 
condensation  of  others,  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  secondary  net- work,  which  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which,  though 
still  open  in  every  direction,  possesses,  espe- 
cially in  inflated  and  dried  preparations,  an 
appearance  sufficiently  resembling  that  of 
cells  to  remind  one  of  the  name  formerly 
applied  to  this  structure,  which  was  called, 
as  if  Kar  i^oxriv,  "  the  cellular  tissue.*' 

The  proportion  in  which  these  two  consti- 
tuents are  mixed  varies  greatly  in  the  areolar 
tissue  of  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  pre- 
ponderance of  one  over  the  other  following 
that  of  the  conditions  which  were  previously 
stated  to  regulate  their  separate  presence. 
Thus,  the  likelihood  of  its  frequent  and  great 
distention  is  often  a  requisition  of  increased 
elasticity,  and  is  then  accompanied  by  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  yellow  element. 

Similarly,  the  amoimt  of  this  compound 
structure  present  in  different  parts  appears  to 
depend  mainly  on  its  uses. 

Its  offices  of  uniting  the  different  textures, 
and  of  convoying  the  vessels  and  nerves,  render 
it  necessary  that  more  or  less  of  the  tissue 
should  always  be  present  on  the  exterior  of 
an  organ  ;  and  the  same  circumstances  would 
lead  us  to  expect  a  slight  penetration  of  its 
surface. 

In  the  interior  of  organs,  however,  its 
absence  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  is 
very  significant  of  its  use.  Thus,  the  minute 
elements  of  the  osseous  tissue  are  physically 
insusceptible  of  movement;  the  permissive  and 
facilitating  structure  becomes  unnecessary 
and  impossible ;  and  is  therefore  absent.  The 
highly  delicate  nervous  pulp  not  onlv  pos- 
sesses no  inherent  mobility,  but,  by  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  its  structure,  offers  a 
physiological  obstacle  to  movement  of  equal 
importance  with  the  preceding,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  absence  of  the  tissue. 
The  intimate  mutual  connection  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  heart,  and  their  association 
in  a  common  and  nearly  simultaneous  move- 
ment, is  associated  with  a  like  deprivation  of 
this  interstitial  structure.  The  same  absence 
at  once  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  tissue  is 
seen  in  |(landular  organs,  the  situation  of 
which  shields  them  from  injurious  external 
force,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  liver. 

But  where  opposite  circumstances  obtain, 
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where  extent  and  variety  of  movement  imply 
considerable  mobility  of  the  neighbounng 
muscles  of  a  limb,  or  situation  exposes  an 
organ  to  external  violence,  a  large  quantity 
envelopes  these  different  textures,  penetrating 
between  the  different  muscles  and  isolating 
their  several  fibres,  or  breaking  up  the  gland 
into  numerous  subdivisions,  moveable  on  each 
other :  of  this  latter,  the  mamma  is  a  familiar 
instance. 

A  similar  relation  might  be  traced  in  the 
wider  circumstances  of  its  application.  Not 
only  does  it  form  a  web  of  union  to  the  whole 
body,  but  it  also  presents  a  special  layer  of 
considerable  thickness,  which  invests  its  sur- 
face, and  partitions  which  isolate  its  muscles. 
And  something  of  a  corresponding  minimum 
is  found  in  those  animals  whose  locomotive 
movements  are  few  and  simple,  or  whose 
situation  and  habits  little  expose  them  to 
external  violence.  So  that  a  rough  gradation 
might  be  traced  through  fishes,  cetaceans, 
and  reptiles,  to  mammals ;  in  which  last  class 
man  stands  pre*eminent  in  the  number  and 
complexity  of  his  voluntarv  motions,  and  in 
the  remarkable  amount  of  this  subservient 
tissue. 

An  increase  in  the  freedom  of  movement 
of  contiguous  parts  is  associated  with  an 
increased  laxity  of  this  web,  the  meshes  of 
which  become  both  longer  and  wider,  so  as 
to  be  more  capable  of  stretching.  They  thus 
allow  a  greater  amount  of  separation  to  take 
place  between  the  parts  which  are  attached 
to  the  extremities  of  their  irregular  net*work. 

BuRSiE. —  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
body,  where  integument  or  tendon  glides 
over  a  bonv  prominence,  a  further  provision 
otcurs,  as  the  development  of  distinct  cavities, 
which  are  lined  by  a  smooth  shining  surface. 
By  dissecting  their  parietes  from  the  sur 
rounding  looser  cellular  tissue,  they  may  be 
artificially  exhibited  as  a  membrane ;  and 
hence  these  sacs,  closed  at  all  points  of  their 
circumference,  have  received  the  appellation 
of  bursa.  In  the  migority  of  instances,  their 
interior  is  almost  void  of  contents  ;  but,  in 
exceptional  cases,  they  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  glairy,  mucus-like  fluid,  which 
closely  resembles  that  before  alluded  to,  as 
naming,  from  its  consistence,  the  synovial 
membranes.  This  similarity  of  their  contents 
was  till  lately  supposed  to  be  the  only  analopy 
borne  by  these  structures  to  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  articulations  ;  and  hence 
they  have  been  included  by  Henle*  and  other 
systematic  writers  in  a  class  of  "Pseudo- 
serous  membranes,*'  and  characterised  as  lack- 
ing an  epithelium  on  their  inner  surfiice. 

Reichertfi  however,  detected  a  layer  of 
nucleated  cells  linine  their  interior.  He 
stripped  off  a  fine  layer  from  this  surface 
under  water,  and,  upon  expanding  and  com- 
pressing it,  found  that  it  was  covered  by  nu- 
merous darkish  nuclei,  of  somewhat  elon- 
gated shape,   and  upon  which    acetic  acid 

•  Allgemeine  Anatomie,  S.  8G4. 
t  MuTler*8  Archly.,  1843.    Jahresbericht  fiir  Mi- 
kroscopisch  Anatomie,  S.  889. 
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exerted  its  ordinary  effect;  defining  their 
outline,  and  deepening  thdr  colour.  But 
although  the  exbtence  of  a  stratum  of  nuclei 
was  sufficiently  distinct,  the  contour  of  the 
cells  themselves  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
determined. 

The  resemblance  of  these  burssB  to  the 
membranes  which  form  the  especial  subject  of 
this  article  is  thus  rendered  so  complete  as  to 
deserve  a  brief  notice  of  their  structure  in  this 
place  ;  and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  the 
writer  is  enabled  to  add  a  few  details  which 
place  this  similarity  in  a  still  more  striking 
light. 

The  subctUaneout  hurtce  are  the  simplest 
form  of  these  structures,  and  are  very  nume- 
rous in  the  human  subject,  but  seem  much  less 
frequent  in  other  animals. 

The  areolar  tissue  which  immediately  in- 
vests these  sacs  is,  for  the  most  part,  Very  lax, 
and  contains  an  unusual  quantity  of  the  yellow 
fibrous  element,  the  fibres  of  which  are  here 
of  large  size. 

On  removing  this  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  bursa,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  more 
compact  and  whiter  tissue,  which  is  tough 
and  much  less  extensible  than  the  looser  tex- 
ture which  surrounds  it.  The  microscope 
shows  this  to  consist  of  the  white  and  yellow 
fibrous  tissues.  The  latter  is  generally  in 
much  less  considerable  proportion  than  in 
the  ordinary  areolar  tissue,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  constituent  fibres  are  of  a  smaller  size : 
they  possess  their  ordinary  arrangement,  and 
branch  and  unite  sparingly  with  each  other. 

The  white  fibrous  element  is  disposed  in 
wavy  bands  of  varying  size.  These  take  a 
course  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  bursa, 
and,  apparently,  with  few  interstices  or  reti- 
culations ;  thus  forming  a  dense  laminated 
structure,  which  cannot  be  broken  up  without 
much  difficulty.  In  this  structure,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  interior,  are  arranged  the 
blood-vessels,  the  capillary  meshes  of  which 
are  of  tolerably  large  size,  and  generally  take 
a  more  or  less  quadrangular  shape.  It  is  by 
no  means  unusual  to  find  one,  two,  or  more 
fat  cells  lying  comparatively  isolated  in  this 
mass  of  tissue,  with  a  loop  or  curve  of  capil- 
lary thrown  around  them  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Of  the  nerves  of  these  membranes 
I  am  not  qualified  to  speak.  As  the  white 
fibrous  tissue  approaches  the  internal  or  free 
surface  which  limits  the  cavity,  the  bands  ap- 
pear somewhat  to  differ  from  this  descrip- 
tion, and  become  more  refractile,  acquiring  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  seeming  more  solid. 

The  interior  of  the  bursa  forms  a  cavity 
which  is  very  rarely  a  solitary  and  regular 
one,  being  almost  always  complicated  by  the 
possession  of  membranes  and  threads,  which 
run  across  its  interior,  and  thus  shut  off  in- 
complete secondary  cavities.  The  number 
and  situation  of  these  is  quite  irregular  in  dif- 
ferent subjects ;  and,  of  the  two  complications, 
the  first  is  the  most  common,  giving  rise  to  the 
production  of  folds,  which  project  into  the 
general  cavity  in  a  manner  which  maybe  com- 
pared to  those  processes  of  dura  mater,  which 


form  the  tentorium  and  Mn  cerebri.  The 
surfiEice  itself  is  hard  and  smooth,  and  the 
blade  of  a  knife  removes  little  or  nothing  from 
it  by  scraping  with  any  ordinary  force. 

Jtt  deserves  to  be  stated  that  in  examining 
different  specimens  differences  are  seen,  both 
in  the  amount  of  the  yellow  or  elastic  tissue, 
and  in  the  degree  of  condensation  of  the 
white  element,  which  ought  to  be  called  con- 
siderable, t.  e.  that  they  seem  to  range,  from 
tough,  in  extensible,  white  sacs,  of  compara- 
tively simple  form  and  composed  of  little  but 
white  fibrous  tissue,  to  a  highly  elastic  mem- 
brane, containing  a  tolerable  quantity  of  the 
yellow  fibrous  tissue,  and  a  cavity  much  com- 
plicated by  numerous  threads  and  processes. 
How  far  these  diversities  are  assoaated  with 
differences  of  age  or  habit,  it  is  impossible  to 
state. 

The  whole  of  this  internal  surface  is  covered 
by  a  cell-growth,  but  the  exact  shape  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  constituent  particles  are 
rendered  difficult  of  observation  by  one  or  two 
physical  peculiarities  not  devoid  of  interest 
On  examming  the  free  aspect  of  a  thin  hori- 
zontal section,  made  just  below  the  surface, 
the  dark  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  upon  which 
the  cells  are  placed,  ol^scured  and  intersected 
by  the  numerous  lines  which  mark  its  fibres, 
very  seldom  allows  more  than  a  layer  of  nu- 
clei to  be  observed.  And  the  application  of 
acetic  acid,  which  swelb  up  this  tissue,  and 
renders  it  transparent,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
solves the  cell-wall,  and  leaves  the  dark  nu- 
cleus alone  occupying  its  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  scrapmg  the  surface,  instead  of 
obtaining  a  layer  of  cells,  mutually  adherent 
by  the  adapted  sides  of  their  polygonal  mar- 
gin, and  easily  separated  from  the  subjacent 
tissue,  as  is  the  case  with  the  serous  mem- 
branes, —  instead  of  this,  little  or  nothing  b 
stripped  off,  save  a  few  scattered  cells  with 
much  debris  and  many  oil-globules.  If 
greater  violence  be  used,  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
jacent structure  is  torn  off,  and  offers  the 
same  optical  difficulties  as  the  thin  section 
alluded  to. 

The  careful  and  repeated  examination  of 
different  portions  and  fragments,  both  with 
and  without  the  application  of  dilute  acetic 
acid,  leads  to  the  following  results. 

I  have  been  unable  to  verify  the  existence 
of  a  basement  membrane^  although,  on  analo- 
gical grounds,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pected that  such  a  structure  was  present.  On 
getting  a  favourable  view  of  a  vertical  section, 
the  surface  immediately  beneath  the  epithe- 
lium appears  to  be  smooth  and  defined ;  but 
there  is  nothing  which  resembles  the  other 
surface  of  a  membrane  intervening  between 
the  cell-growth  and  the  fibrous  tissue.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  immediately  subjacent  to 
the  cells,  and  is  continued  outwards  without 
any  interruption  to  the  surrounding  areolar 
tissue,  in  which  course  it  is  subject  to  the 
modifications  already  described. 

In  one  instance  only  many  elongated  nu- 
clei were  observed,  which  were  of  extreme 
delicacy,  and  were  seated  upon  or  in  a  mem- 
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brane  of  little  more  than  their  own  breadth  ; 
this  membrane  was  prolonged  at  their  oppo- 
site poles  into  ribbon- shaped  processes,  of 
excessive  tenuity  and  considerable  length. 
Such  a  description  greatly  approximates  to 
that  given  by  Mr.  Goodsir  ♦,  of  the  torn-up 
•*  germinal  membrane  "  of  the  serous  tissues ; 
but  I  have  not  studied  these  objects  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  affirm  or  deny  the  complete  ap- 
plicability of  his  description  to  them.  In  the 
mstance  where  I  saw  it,  I  rather  inclined  to 
consider  it  a  distortion  and  elongation  of  the 
ordinary  epithelia,  due  to  accidental  mecha- 
nical violence,  inflicted  during  the  examination 
of  the  specimen. 

The  characters  of  the  cells,  —  The  diffisrent 
individual  cells  which  may  be  found  floating 
in  the  field  of  the  microscope  exhibit  great 
diversities  of  appearance,  so  as  to  offer  almost 
every  gradation  of  cell-growth.  The  first 
form  visible  (Jig,  396.  a)  is  that  of  a  delicate 
pale,  flat,  cytobiast,  which  is  either  unaffected 
by  the  application  of  acetic  acid,  or  is  even 
rendered  somewhat  more  transparent  by  it. 
The  next  gradation  (b)  is  still  a  cytoblast, 
ue,  uncomplicated  by  the  addition  of  an  outer 
cell-wall ;  but  dilute  acetic  acid  renders  it 
yellowish,  and  much  more  distinct.  In  the 
next  variety  (the  next  stage  of  development, 
I  think  it  may  safely  be  termed),  two  outlines 


Upithelium  of  the  Subcutaneous  Bursa.    (Magnified 
820  diameters,^ 

are  visible  (c),  one  of  the  nucleus  or  cyto- 
blast, another  of  a  cell-wall  exterior  to  this ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  gradually 
increases  in  diflcrent  individuals  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  cell,  which,  however, 
retains  its  flattened  oval  shape.  Its  contents 
are  either  transparent,  or  very  faintly  gra- 
nular :  and  the  succeeding  modification  mamly 
consists  in  the  increased  granularity  of  the 
contents  of  the  cell,  and  in  the  assumption  of 
a  more  or  less  polygonal  outline.  This  is  seen 
in  the  figures  marked  d,e,fg;  and  these 
diagrams  also  illustrate  another  detail,  viz. 
that  the  polygon  is  anything  but  a  regular  one, 
offering  a  variety  of  forms,  some  of  which  ap- 
proximate to  a  triangle,  others  to  a  trapezium 
or  a  pentagon.  And  though  sometimes  (as  in 
those  marked  e),  they  may  be  seen  apposed 
in  groups  of  two  or  even  three,  yet  it  will  be 
recollected  that  many  of  these  forms  are  phy- 
sically insusceptible  of  the  neat  tesselated 
adaptation  which  is  seen  in  the  hexagonal  cells 

*  Anatomical    and   Pathological    Observations, 
p.  41. 


of  serous  membrane.  The  wall  of  the  cell  is 
still  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  outline  of 
the  nucleus  is  darkened  by  its  application  as 
usual.  The  subsequent  alterations  consist  in 
a  gradually  increasing  flattening  and  widening, 
both  of  the  cell  and  nucleus,  but  especially  of 
the  former,  which  finally  more  than  doubles 
the  diameter  of  the  |)olygonal  cell,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduces  its  depth  to  a  mere  scale. 
The  granular  or  mottled  appearance  of  the 
contents  before  spoken  of  now  reaches  its 
maximum,  often  forming  yellow  refractile  dots 
or  beads,  which  appear  to  be  incompletely 
fluid  (h).  The  nucleus,  during  this  process 
of  flattening,  becomes  somewhat  larger,  and 
much  less  distinct;  and  in  the  larger  and 
more  mottled  scales,  it  completely  disappears, 
an  effect  which  might  at  first  be  supposed  due 
to  the  obscuring  of  its  outline  by  the  granular 
contents,  but  which  is  evidently  independent 
of  this  cause.  A  further  difference  is  pre- 
sented by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  which 
foils  to  affect  these  broad  squamous  epithelia 
in  any  perceptible  degree. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cells,  —  Hitherto  we 
have  merely  enumerated  and  distinguished  the 
different  forms  of  cell-growth  which  may  be 
detected  after  tearing  up  casual  portions  of 
the  tissues  lining  the  cavity  :  we  have  next  to 
determine  the  relative  quantities  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties,  and  to  specify  their  arrangement, 
both  with  respect  to  each  other  and  to  the 
surface  which  they  clothe. 

The  forms  which  appear  greatly  to  pre- 
dominate in  quantity,  are  those  represented 
in  the  figure  as  c,  d,f.  Some  of  these  are 
nucleated  cells  of  a  flattened  oval  shape,  and 
others  are  probably  similar  cells,  in  a  stage 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  preceding, 
when  the  oval  vesicle  becomes  more  or  less  an- 
gular by  the  lateral  pressure  of  its  neighbours 
opposing  its  own  inherent  expansion  ;  or,  re- 
garding a  number  of  such  bodies,  when  a  si- 
multaneous expansion  obliges  their  ^ieldin^ 
walls  to  adopt  that  shape  wnich  presents  the 
fewest  interstices,  and  thus  allows  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  mean  area.  Were  the 
process  conducted  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy, this  shape  would  obviously  be  a  hexagon, 
and  in  the  serous  membranes  it  will  be 
seen  witli  how  few  exceptions  the  cells  ap- 
proximate to  that  form  ;  but  in  the  outline 
of  these  bursal  epithelia,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  the  oval  or  circle  glides  into  the  polygon 
by  many  gradations. 

Genertdly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  layer 
of  cells,  and  these  are  usually  more  or  less 
polygonal ;  but  not  unfre^uently  a  few  oval 
ones  are  seen  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
and  only  distinguishable  by  the  smaller  dis- 
tance between  their  nuclei,  and  the  occasional 
overlapping  of  their  curved  borders. 

The  chief  exceptions  to  the  unity  of  the 
layer  are  twofold,  one  at  each  extremity  of 
the  cell-life,  so  to  speak.  For  instance,  pale 
flat  cytoblasts  (a),  in  sparing  quantity,  some- 
times underlie  the  stratum  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  covered  by  the  very 
large  polygonal  squames  (h).  In  either  case, 
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it  is  almost  impossible  to  observe  both  these 
different  layers  in  skit,  from  the  transparency 
and  flatness  of  the  objects  just  named  causing 
them  to  be  effectually  shrouded  and  lost  in 
the  outline  of  the  granular  polygonal  layer ; 
but,  from  various  reasons,  I  nave  little  doubt 
that  the  preceding  description  may  be  re- 
garded as  tolerably  correct.  It  is  especially 
countenanced  bv  these  facts,  that  in  looking 
directly  upon  the  free  surface,  1  have  never 
seen  cells  referrible  to  either  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, but  always  such  as  from  their  shape, 
their  size,  and  the  mutual  distances  of  their 
nuclei,  would  be  included  in  the  varieties 
(c,  d,/)  ;  while,  nevertheless,  a  careful  tearing 
up  of  the  same  specimen  often  afforded  the 
cytoblasts  and  scales.  The  latter  were  in 
much  greater  quantity  than  the  former,  but 
whether  they  existed  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  bursa,  or  on  particular  parts  only,  I  am 
unprepared  to  state.  And  whether  the  cyto- 
blasts  chiefly  underlie  the  oval  or  the  poly- 
gonal forms,  is  a  question  equally  impossible 
to  answer  satisfactorily,  yet  by  no  means  so 
insignificant  an  inquiry  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight.  On  the  whole,  their  usual  appearance 
in  conjunction  with  the  younger  forms,  and 
their  comparative  absence  from  the  polygonal- 
celled  serous  membranes,  somewhat  tend  to 
associate  them  more  with  the  oval  than  with 
the  polygonal  epithelia. 

The  subtendinout  bursa,  —  It  frequently 
happens  that,  where  tendons  in  passing  to 
their  insertion  lie  upon  a  bone,  the  action  of 
the  muscle  with  which  they  are  continuous 
gives  rise  to  considerable  fnction  of  the  two 
surfaces  against  each  other:  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  projecting  surface  of  the  bone  is 
even  made  the  pulley  by  means  of  which  the 
direction  of  the  muscle's  action  is  altered, 
through  a  similar  change  in  the  course  of  the 
tendon ;  a  condition  which  necessarily  implies 
a  yet  greater  amount  of  resistance  and  fric- 
tion. In  these  circumstances,  bursas  are 
found  interposed  between  the  osseous  and 
tendinous  surfaces.  These  bursse  have* 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  subcutaneous  sacs  just  de- 
scribed, and  the  possession  of  an  epithelial 
lining  has  been  denied  them  equally  with  these. 
But  while  they  apparently  present  the  same 
form,  that  of  a  shut  sac,  continuous  with  itself 
in  every  part,  and  are,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, indistinguishable  from  them  by  the 
naked  eye,  they  are  yet  separated  from  them 
by  important  diflerenccs.  They  present,  it 
is  true,  a  cell-growth  analogous  to  that  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  structures ;  but  they 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  description  of  these  structures,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  given  by  the  writer,  haa  appeared  in 
a  provincial  German  periodical  of  a  few  months' 
earlier  date.  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  it 
however.  So  also,  the  account  which  I  have  given 
of  Synovial  Membranes  must  not  be  understood  as 
claiming  any  priority.  I  believe  that  priority  (and 
probably  something  more)  belongs  to  Mr.  Rainey; 
a  report  of  whose  paper  has  appeared  in  the  "  Pro- 
ceecUngs  of  the  Royal  Society,*  a  publication  which 
I  have  found  difficult  of  access. 


differ  from  these  in  the  extent  of  surfac  eon 
which  that  growth  obtains,  in  the  nature  of 
the  tissues  which  are  substituted  where  it  is 
absent,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  general 
characters  of  the  membrane  where  it  is  pre- 
sent: the  general  effect  of  these  differences 
being  greatly  to  liken  the  anatomy  of  these 
structures  to  that  of  the  joints. 

On  laying  open  one  of  the  least  complicated 
of  these  bursas,  such  as  they  are  generally 
seen  in  the  dog  and  cat,  we  gain  entrance  to 
a  simple  cavity,  which  everywhere  possesses 
a  smooth  and  shining  interior.  Above  is  the 
tendon,  below  the  periosteum  of  the  bone ;  on 
either  side,  a  delicate  continuous  membrane 
separates  it  from  the  neighbouring  areolar 
tissue.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  mem- 
brane covered  the  neighbouring  opposed  sur- 
faces of  tendon  and  periosteum ;  and,  indeed, 
the  description  usually  given  by  authors  affirms 
the  existence  of  such  a  covering,  to  which  it 
attributes  the  smoothness  of  Uieir  surfaces. 
But  this  is  not  the  case :  a  careful  examination 
of  these  structures  with  the  microscope  dis- 
tinctly shows  that  their  surfaces  of  friction 
are  quite  devoid  of  this  membrane,  and  have 
assumed  more  or  less  of  the  structure  of 
cartilage. 

The  membrane,  then,  mav  be  described  as 
preserving  the  continuity  of*^  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bursas  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
rubbing  surfaces.  It  is  attached  to  the  ten- 
don and  periosteum  by  a  mingling  of  its 
areolar  tissue  with  these  structures.  Like 
its  neighbouring  areolar  tissue,  it  is  extremely 
elastic  and  delicate ;  so  that  its  tenuity  often 
equals  that  of  the  serous  membranes.  It  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  and, 
generally,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  or 
adipose  tissue  on  its  attached  surface,  the 
capillaries  of  which  are  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  in  the  bursas  previously  men- 
tioned, or  those  which  supply  the  fat  cells  of 
the  so-called  "  Haversian  glands "  in  the 
joints: — viz.  the  same  capillary  plexus,  which 
immediately  underlies  the  epithelium,  gives 
off*  occasional  loops  to  surround  the  adipose 
vesicles.  The  epithelium  itself  resembles  that 
of  the  subcutaneous  bursas  in  the  intimacy  of 
its  adhesion  to  the  subjacent  tissue,  as  well 
as  in  the  comparatively  slight  connection 
which  subsists  between  the  cells  themselves : 
but  it  appears  to  differ  from  it  in  the  greater 
Quantity  of  the  oval  cells  and  cytoblasts,  of 
the  former  especially  :  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  fat  vesicles  this  shape 
seems  to  predominate  to  the  comparative  ex- 
clusion of^  polygonal  forms. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  surface  of  bone 
on  which  the  tendon  plays  often  presents  a 
covering  of  what  has  all  the  appearances 
of  fibrous  tissue  mingled  with  cartilage,  or 
"  fibro-cartilage  ;"  and  even  in  smaller  animals 
(as  the  cat),  in  whom  the  tissue  offers  no 
visible  difference  from  the  neighbouring  peri- 
osteum, its  intimate  structure  exhibits  a  simi- 
lar transition.  The  bursa  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  internus,  where  this  turns 
over  the  border  of  the  ischium  in  its  pro- 
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^ess  towards  the  trochanter  of  the  femur,  is  a 
convenient  one  for  examination.  On  making 
a  thin  section  parallel  to  the  osseous  surface, 
it  is  found  that  the  bands  of  the  white  fibrous 
element  which  constitute  the  periosteum  are 
considerably  changed  where  they  line  the 
bursae.  They  are  much  less  wavy  than  usual, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  become  much 
more  brittle  and  transparent.  Besides  be- 
coming more  linear,  the  markings  have  altered 
in  another  respect,  viz.  they  are  much  less 
frequent,  and  are  placed  at  more  regular  dis- 
tances. The  ordmary  epithelium  which  else- 
where lines  the  cavity  has  disappeared,  and, 
in  its  stead,  we  recognise  a  great  number  of 
cells  irregularly  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  specmien;  although  even  now  one  may 
perhaps  trace  an  approach  to  a  longitudinal 
arrangement  in  their  greater  proximity  in  this 
direction.  These  cells,  in  respect  of  their 
solidity,  their  somewhat  angular  shape,  their 
colourless  transparency,  and  refractility,  greatly 
resemble  those  seen  in  articular  cartilage. 
They  are,  in  fact,  cartilage  corpuscles.  But 
although  exactly  on  the  surface  these  cells  are 
somewhat  flattened,  and  scattered  with  com- 
parative irregularity,  this  appearance  by  no 
means  extends  any  depth  in  the  tissue.  A 
slight  alteration  of  the  focus  shows  that,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  surface,  corpuscles  are 
not  only  less  numerous,  but  also  assume  a  dis- 
tinctly linear  arrangement;  and  form  somewhat 
interrupted  longitudinal  rows,  which  chiefly 
occupy  the  interstices  of  the  altered  bands 
of  white  fibrous  tissue.  The  corpuscles  them- 
selves are  here  more  angular  and  elongated. 
By  further  altering  the  focus,  and  obtaining 
a  deeper  view,  the  lines  marking  these  sur- 
faces are  seen  to  be  crossed  by  others ;  and  a 
closer  inspection  reveals  the  existence  of  two 
strata :  one,  the  superficial  layer  just  ex- 
amined, of  which  the  lines  are  in  the  direction 
of  motion,  or  transverse  to  this  border  of  the 
ischium ;  and  another  deeper  layer,  which 
hes  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  and  im- 
mediately covers  the  bone.  In  the  latter,  the 
same  corpuscles  exist,  but  in  rather  fbwer 
numbers.  The  application  of  acetic  acid  slowly 
swells  and  dissolves  the  intercellular  sul>- 
stance,  and  renders  the  cells  more  distinct, 
but  does  not  deepen  their  colour.  After  a 
considerable  interval  of  time,  it  attacks  the 
corpuscles  themselves,  and  renders  them  in- 
visible ;  apparently  more  from  its  effect  on 
their  relations  to  the  refractility  of  the 
surrounding  substance,  than  from  a  real  so- 
lution. 

In  like  manner,  the  under  surface  of  the 
tendon  offers  a  similar  cellular  structure,  and 
a  corresponding,  but  much  less  considerable, 
modification  of  the  fibrous  tissue  itself.  But 
this  change,  which,  on  the  surface,  is  so  well 
marked,  gradually  diminishes  as  one  examines 
successive  and  deeper  horizontal  sections; 
and,  finally,  at  a  certain  depth,  the  intercellu- 
lar substance  altogether  loses  its  cartilaginous 
characters,  the  cells  themselves  vanish,  and 
the  tendon  completely  resumes  its  ordinary 
structure. 


The  crossing  of  two  strata  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  which  is  witnessed  in  the 
modified  periosteum,  is  a  frequent  anatomical 
peculiarity  of  the  original  tissue,  and  not 
essential  to  the  modification.  And  something 
very  similar  is  seen  in  the  tendon.  The 
tendinous  bundles  to  which  the  several  mus- 
cular fibres  are  attached,  are  successively 
received  into  the  border  of  the  oblique  ten- 
don; and  very  frequently,  in  joining  it,  a 
Fig.  397. 
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Under  or  Bursal  Surface  of  Obturator  Intemus  Ten- 
don.   From  the  Cat. 
a,  superficial  stratum ;  6,  deeper  layer  lying  at  an 
oblique  angle  to  the  preceding.     (^Magnified  about 
180  diameters.) 

certain  proportion  of  their  fibres  swerve 
aside'  from  its  track,  scatter  themselves, 
and  strengthen  the  cord  as  a  whole,  by  cross- 
ing its  surface  at  a  varying  angle,  and  form- 
ing a  thin  stratum  superficial  to  it.  Where 
the  tendon  assumes  the  peculiarities  just  al- 
luded to,  the  markings  and  corpuscles  of  this 
superficial  layer  are  seen  decussating  those  of  ' 
the  larger  and  deeper  mass  which  take  the 
direction  of  the  tendon.  This  crossing  of 
two  strata  is  indicated  in^.  397. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  cells  on 
the  surface  and  those  at  a  greater  depth  have 
been  already  indicated  ;  viz.,  that  the  former 
are  more  numerous,  flatter,  and  more  oval. 
But  the  shapes  and  appearances  of  the  deeper 
layer  deserve  further  consideration,  since 
they  present  the  phenomena  of  a  fissiparous 
genesis  of  cells,  which  the  upper  stratum  does 
not;  so  that  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  avoid 
attributing  the  increase  of  numbers  and  alter- 
ation of  shape  which  is  seen  near  the  surface 
to  the  gradual  advance  of  the  multiplied  cor- 
puscles in  that  direction.  The  stages  of  the 
process  are  the  same  as  may  be  observed  in 
other  tissues.  An  elongation  of  the  nucleus 
is  followed  by  an  hour-glass  constriction  of  its 
middle ;  a  dark  line  across  the  corpuscle  then 
testifies  to  the  fission  of  both  cell  and  nucleus ; 
and,  finally,  the  two  new  cells  separate,  and 
their  walls  surround  the  nucleus  at  a  more 
equal  distance  in  every  part.  Most  of  these 
steps  may  be  observed  in^.  397. 
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The  conjecture  just  mentioned  derives  con- 
siderable support  from  a  comparison  of  their 
structure  in  tne  adult  with  their  younger  and 
foetal  conditions  in  the  same  animal.  In  the 
latter  especially,  the  quantity  of  cell-growth 
on  the  surface  is  so  great,  as,  in  respect  of 
mere  continuousness,  almost  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  an  epithelium.  But  though  its 
constituent  cells  lack  the  angularity,  and 
somewhat  the  size,  of  those  which  belong  to 
the  inferior  strata ;  yet,  like  the  same  cells 
in  the  adult,  they  are  quite  distinguishable 
from  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  bursa, 
not  only  by  their  appearances  with  and  with- 
out acetic  acid,  but  by  the  distance  to  which 
the  shifting  focus  follows  them.  At  successive 
depths,  they  are  seen  to  become  somewhat 
larger,  more  angular,  and  wider  apart ;  and 
the  same  process  of  fissiparous  multiplication 
may  be  detected  in  them  as  in  the  adult  cells. 
We  shall  see  that  these  differences  at  the 
different  stafses  of  the  animal's  life  experience 
a  close  parallel  in  articular  cartilage. 

In  a  few  instances,  I  have  witnessed 
another  form  of  cell-multiplication  in  this 
tissue.  It  occurred  in  one  or  two  cats  of  a 
few  months'  age,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
is  limited  to  any  particular  period  of  their 
life.     It  is  represented  in  fi^,  398,  and  con- 

Fig,  398. 


Compound  CeO*  of  Bursal  Ftbro-cartUage.     From  the 
young  Cktt    {Magnified  400  diameters.) 

sists  of  an  oval  or  elongated  vesicle  or  cell 
of  limitary  membrane,  which  is  filled  with, 
and  usually  more  or  less  bulged  by,  a  number 
of  cytoblasts.  These  compound  vesicles 
were  sparingly  scattered  through  the  carti- 
lage-like tendon  and  periosteum ;  similar 
masses  of  cytoblasts,  of  a  spherical  form,  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  young  articular  carti- 
lage ;  and,  indeed,  instances  of  this  form  of 
cell-multiplication  might  be  adduced  from 
many  structures,  temporary,  permanent,  and 
morbid,  but  their  introduction  would  be 
foreign  to  the  province  of  this  article. 

The  constitution  of  the  synovial  sheaths  of 
tendons  resembles  that  of  these  bursas  in 
many  respects ;  and,  on  the  whole,  offers  a 
still  closer  approximation  to  the  structure  of 
a  joint.  In  many  places,  the  sheath  consists 
only  of  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  the 
tenuity  of  which  approaches  that  of  the 
serous  membranes,  and  which,  like  them,  rests 
on  a  stratum  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  and  is 
reflected  from  the  parietes  of  the  cavity  to 
the  tendon  where  it  enters  it.  Here  they 
possess  an  oval  or  slightly  angular  epithelium, 
which  constitutes  only  one  layer.  But  almost 


every  such  tendon,  in  some  part  or  other  of 
its  course,  offers  an  alteration  of  direction 
implying  considerable  friction,  and  effected 
eitner  by  a  projection  of  bone,  or  by  a  pulley 
of  thick  and  strong  fascia.  Such  are  the 
grooves  and  posterior  carpal  ligament  for  the 
extensors  at  the  back  of  the  wrist.  And 
here  is  acain  discovered  the  condition  which 
was  previously  stated  of  the  obturator  tendon, 
but  with  some  slight  modifications;  firstly, 
that  the  approximation  to  the  structure  of 
cartilage,  here  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  affects 
equally  the  whole  periphery  of  the  tendon, 
instead  of  being  limited,  as  heretofore,  to  one 
of  its  surfaces  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  cell- 
growth  is  more  plenteous,  sufficiently  so  as  to 
offer  scarcely  a  point  of  the  surface  unoc- 
cupied by  cells ;  of  which  the  shape,  size,  and 
disposition  almost  exactly  resemble  those  of 
the  surface  of  articular  cartilage  in  the  young 
mammal  or  the  adult  reptile. 

In  the  cartilaginous-looking  portions  of  the 
sheath,  a  similar,  but  less  extensive  depth  of 
cell-growth  obtains  ;  and  I  believe  I  have 
recognised  the  same  condition  in  the  surface 
of  the  crucial  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  vesseU  of  these  synonal  sheaths  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  capillaries  exhibit  a 
tortuous  arran^ment  which  is  identical  with 
that  witnessed  in  the  articular  synovial  mem- 
branes hereafler  to  be  described.  But  this 
copious  supply  of  vessels  is  limited  to  the 
delicate  membranous  portions  of  the  sheath, 
and  to  those  mesentery-like  reflections  which 
here  and  there  pass  from  the  parietes  to  the 
contained  tendon.  Wherever  the  tendons 
are  subject  to  much  friction,  and  evince  the 
partially  cartilaginous  structure  already  de- 
scribed, there  the  vessels  are  absent  from  those 
superficial  and  cell-containing  strata,  and,  so 
for  as  I  know,  are  limited  to  the  deeper  and 
non-cellular  parts  of  the  tendon. 

Synovial  Mebibranes.  —  The  synovial 
membranes  are  structures  exceedingly  analo- 
gous to  the  preceding,  and  consist  of  a  layer 
of  cell-growth,  which  covers  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ligaments  that  connect  the  different 
segments  of  the  skeleton  in  the  diarthrodial 
joints,  and  which  thus  partially  lines  the 
"  cavity  "  or  interior  of  these  articulations. 

They  have  been  usually  described  as  re- 
sembling the  hursce  mucoscB  both  in  the  nature 
and  consistence  of  their  secretion,  and  in 
their  constant  adherence  to  the  morphological 
character  of  a  shut  sac  ;  while  the  absence  of 
epithelium  predicated  of  these  bursas,  has 
been  laid  down  as  the  chief  anatomical  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  structures.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  likened  to 
the  serous  membranes  by  the  common  pos- 
session of  a  tesselated  epithelium,  and  by 
their  continuity  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cavity  and  its  contents;  while  they  have 
been  severed  from  them  by  the  difference  in 
the  composition  and  consistence  of  their 
secretion, — a  viscid  alkaline  fluid,  instead  of 
a  more  limpid  and  neutral  one.  Most  of 
these  statements  can  only  be  received  with 
some  modification. 
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In  the  following  sketch,  such  details  as  are 
more  or  less  common  to  the  synovial  mem- 
branes in  general  will  chiefly  be  treated  of. 
For  a  description  of  their  more  salient  pecu- 
liarities in  tne  different  joints,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  headed  with  the  names 
of  the  several  articulations. 

The  epithelium  of  these  structures  presents 
characters  which  afford  some  grounds  for 
distinguishing  it  both  from  that  of  the  bursal 
and  serous  membranes.  It  forms,  for  the 
most  part,  but  one  layer,  the  forms  of  the 
constituent  cells  of  which  vary  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  witnessed  in  the  bursse.  But 
the  broad,  squamous,  polygonal  epithelia  are 
comparatively  rare ;  and  in  by  far  the  larger 
extent  of  its  surface,  the  predominant  shfipe 
is  that  of  a  slightly  flattened  spheroidal,  or 
oval,  or  somewhat  angular  cell,  such  as  the 
majority  of  those  represented  in  Jig,  399,  in 


Fi^.  399. 


its. 


Epithelium  of  Synovial  Membranes. 
a,  free  surface  seen  in  sitvl;  6,  separated  cells. 
{Magnified  200  diameters.) 

some  of  which  are  seen  decussations  of  two 
convex  outlines,  caused  by  the  margin  of  one 
cell  slightly  overlapping  that  of  its  neighbour. 
Acetic  acid  exerts  an  unusual  effect  upon  the 
cell-membrane,  swelling  up  its  outline  very 
much  before  dissolving  or  rupturing  it;  an 
appearance  which  obtains  in  the  more  flat- 
tened and  polygonal  epithelia  of  the  serous 
membranes,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  a 
much  smaller  degree.  Like  those  of  the 
bursce,  they  are  firmly  attached  to  the  sub- 
jacent tissue,  and  possess  little  mutual  ad- 
hesion ;  though  here  and  there  a  cluster  of 
two  or  three  more  polygonal  than  usual  may 
be  found.  Cytoblasts  are  rare,  the  cells  ap- 
pearing to  be  completed  by  the  addition  of 
the  outer  membrane  when  yet  extremely 
small,  0%.  399. 6.) 

All  these  peculiarities  might  perhaps  be 
generalized  in  the  statement,  that  the  cells 
which  cover  the  general  surface  of  these 
membranes  are  in  a  younger  and  more  active 
stage  of  cell-life  than  those  of  the  bursae. 
And  a  slight  yet  perceptible  difference  in  the 
same  respect  has  been  already  indicated  as 
existing  between  the  subcutaneous  and  sub- 
tendinous members  of  this  class  of  structures. 
Immediately  beneath  these  cells  lies  a  stratum 
of  looser  areolar  tiswe,  which  connects  the 
membrane  with  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lisa- 
ments  of  the  joint.  It  includes  little  of  tne 
yellow  fibrous  tissue,  and  its  meshes  are 
comparatively  few  and  close :  exteriorly,  they 
unite,  by  a  gradation  of  structure,  with  the 
dense  white  fibrous  tissue  of  which  the  liga- 
ments are  composed. 


The  vestelt  of  the  membrane  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  its  capillaries  form  a  horizontal 
plexus,  which  ramifies  immediately  beneath 
the  epithelium  in  the  areolar  tissue  just  men- 
tioned. The  great  vascularity  of  the  tissue 
has  long  been  known,  but  the  capillaries  are 
not  only  very  numerous,  but  offer  a  much 
more  remarkable  peculiarity.*  They  are 
greatly  increased  in  their  length,  so  as  to  be 
everywhere  extremely  tortuous,  and  some- 
times this  tortuosity  almost  amounts  to  a 
spiral  disposition.  On  looking  at  the  broad 
surface  of  well-injected  specimens,  an  exag- 
geration of  this  disposition  here  and  there, 
^ves  rise  to  small  patches  of  tortuous  capil- 
laries ;  but  the  arrangement  is  clearly  a  general 
one,  and  extends,  in  some  degree,  to  every  in- 
dividual capillary  of  the  net-work.  But  though 
the  length  of  these  vessels  in  a  given  space  is 
thus  greatly  augmented,  the  fi'equency  of  their 

Fig.  400. 


Capillaries  of  the  Svnomal  Membraney  projecting  by 
their  convex  border  over  the  articumr  cartilage. 
From  the  human  finger. 
a,  artery  j  c,  vein.     {Magnified  40  diameters,') 

inosculations  does  not  seem  to  experience  a 
corresponding  increase.  Their  tortuous  form 
is  represented  in^g.  400. 

The  preceding  description  of  tlie  vascular, 
fibrous,  and  areolar  constituents  of  synovial 
membrane  applies  only  to  the  simplest  form 
of  that  tissue,  which  consists  of  a  plain  flat 
expanse  of  membrane.  In  special  joints,  as 
well  as  in  special  parts  of  every  joint,  each  of 
them  experiences  modifications  deserving  of 
notice.  Over  the  cartilage  of  the  articulation, 
for  instance,  all  of  these  cease  ;  and  deferring 
for  the  present  a  consideration  of  the  ana- 
logous structure  which  here  supplies  the 
place  of  epithelium,  we  come  to  consider  the 
anatomy  of  the  synovial  membrane  where  it 
reaches  the  border  of  articular  cartilage. 

The  fibrous  tissue  exterior  to  the  mem- 

•  I  have  here  to  express  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Quekett,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  since 
his  kindness  supplied  me  both  with  specimens,  and 
with  many  further  details  of  this  arranffement,  till 
then  unknown  to  me.  The  joint  from  which  ^.  400. 
was  sketched,  was  taken  from  a  hand  admirably  in- 
jected by  him. 
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brane,  and  with  which  its  areolar  tissue  is 
mingled,  passes  to  the  side  of  the  articular 
carulage,  and  immediately  becomes  inextri- 
cably interlaced  with  its  fibrous  tissue  or  pe- 
richondrium. The  plexus  of  capillaries,  some- 
what more  tortuous  here  than  on  the  plain 
surface,  runs  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cartilage, 
or  may  even  advance  a  very  short  distance 
over  it,  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  friction 
during  the  movements  of  the  joint.  Its 
various  branches  then  suddenly  stop  short, 
and  each  taking  a  looped  course,  returns 
upon  itself  in  the  same  tortuous  manner. 
This  distribution  is  represented  in  Jig,  400. 

The  layer  of  epithelium  offers  equally  re- 
markable appearances ;  a  few  of  its  particles 
are  very  slightly  flattened,  but  most  of  them 
are  spherical,  and  of  very  various  sizes,  of 
which  some  are  extremely  large.  All  of  the 
larger  contain  a  pale  and  rather  flattened 
nucleus,  which  is  m  contact  with  a  part  of 
their  inner  surface.  The  cells  are  also  of 
singular  delicacy  and  transparency,  and  are, 
to  all  appearance,  distended  with  a  fluid,  the 
refractility  and  colour  of  which  closely  ap- 
proximate to  that  of  water.  The  areolar 
tissue  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
membrane  being  diverted  at  this  point  to  join 
with  the  ligaments  and  perichondrium,  the 
vessels  are  left  comparatively  naked ;  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  upon 
these  bare  capillaries  the  cells  are  seated, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  membrane. 
They  thus  form  what  is  indeed  a  covering  for 
the  vessels  (since  there  is  no  part  of  them 
upon  which  large  or  small  cells  or  cytoblasts 
are  not  placed)  ;  but,  as  is  evident  from  their 
shape  only,  thev  constitute  a  layer  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  those  in  which  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  serous  membranes  does  so. 

In  some  of  the  more  complex  joints,  another 
modification  occurs,  which  is  in  many  respects 
very  similar  to  this,  viz.  distinct  folds  or  mvo- 
lutions  of  synovial  membrane,  which  project 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  best  in- 
stances of  this  are  seen  in  the  knee-joint, 
where  they  form  what  are  called  the  "mucous" 
and  "  alar  ligaments."  The  folds  which  con- 
stitute these  come  off*  horizontally  from  the 
synovial  membrane  in  the  front  of  the  articu- 
lation, but  with  a  considerable  interval  be- 
tween their  upper  and  lower  layers,  which  is 
filled  with  adipose  tissue.  They  contain 
besides,  a  plexus  of  vessels,  of  which  some, 
lying  immediately  beneath  the  membrane, 
ramify  in  the  flexuous  manner  described  ; 
while  the  deeper  are  distributed  to  the  fat 
vesicles,  throwing  loops  around  each  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  this  tissue.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  fine  areolar  tissue  is  present, 
chiefly  as  a  covering  and  protection  to  tlie 
vessels.  Gradually  going  backwards,  they 
lose  their  adipose  tissue,  and  taper  to  an  edge, 
which  accurately  fits  into  the  interstice  be- 
tween the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  head  of 
the  tibia*  Here  the  upper  and  under  layers 
come  into  contact,  and  in  the  middle  line 
pursue  their  way  backwards  as  the  ligamen- 
tuiu  mucosum,  a  flat,  thin  duplication  of  the 


membrane ;  until,  finally,  at  the  anterior  ter- 
mination of  the  notch  between  the  condyles, 
they  terminate  by  joining  the  synovial  cover- 
ing and  fibres  of  the  neighbouring  crucial 
ligament.  On  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
the  process  of  synovial  membrane  terminates, 
by  a  convex  margin,  a  little  beyond  the  point 
where  it  ceases  to  contain  fat :  these  are  the 
"  alar  ligaments.*' 

On  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  the  cells  are 
of  a  similar  appearance  to  those  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  membrane,  though  they  seem 
rather  more  delicate  and  transparent. 

The  projecting  edge  of  the  so-called  alar 
ligaments  offers  still  more  marked  characters. 
Owing  to  the  congestion  of  its  vessels  from 
some  unknown  cause,  it  is  frequently  seen 
after  death  of  a  bright  red  colour,  its  surfi^ie 
is  minutely  rough  or  velvety,  and  its  consist- 
ence sofl  or  almost  pulpy.  On  examining  it 
with  the  microscope,  many  minute  and  vilTus- 
like  processes  are  seen  studding  its  border, 
and  directed  backwards  towards  the  commis- 
sure of  the  femoral  and  tibial  articular  sur- 
faces. These  processes  appear  to  consist 
chiefly  or  entirely  of  two  structures,  viz. 
bloodvessels  and  cells.  The  vessels  are  nu- 
merous long  tortuous  capillaries,  which  pass 
to  the  margin  of  the  villus,  and  then,  taking 
an  arched  or  looped  course,  return  upon 
themselves,  and  pass,  with  few  anastomoses, 
into  the  general  plexus  of  the  fold.  The  cells, 
equally  with  the  vessels,  resemble  those  al- 
ready described  as  existing  at  the  border  of 
the  articular  cartilage.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  the  more  numerous  and  larger  ones  are 
spherical,  transparent,  and  contain  a  tolerably 
large  nucleus  :  they  are  distended  with  fluid, 
and  the  slightest  pressure  on  their  singularly 
delicate  celt-wall  bursts  the  cell,  and  causes 
the  fluid  to  exude.  In  this  condition,  the 
action  of  the  surrounding  water  seems  to 
impress  on  it  something  like  a  partial  coagu- 
lation, giving  it  a  mottled  or  minutely  granular 
appearance. 

The  smaller  cells  exhibit  the  same  shape 
and  general  appearances,  except  that  the 
nucleus  is  proportionally  larger  ;  a  few  cyto- 
blasts are  also  present,  and  a  granular  blastema 
completes  the  covering  of  the  vessels.  One 
would  fancy  this  to  be  a  favourable  situation 
for  verifying  the  existence  of  a  basement 
membrane,  did  such  a  structure  exist  here; 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  oflen  seen  the  curved  border 
of  a  large  cell  seated  directly  on  a  capillary, 
the  dark  line  of  the  wall  of  this  tube  alone 
separating  its  cavity  from  the  delicate  sphere 
in  contact  with  it. 

/^.  401.  represents  such  a  villus-shaped 
process. 

The  relation  of  the  synovial  membranes  to 
the  diarthrodial  cartilages,  or  the  question  of 
"  Whether  the  membrane  is  continued  over 
the  articular  surface  of  the  cartilages,  or  not  ?  " 
has  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
anatomists.  But  a  resume  of  the  history  of 
this  discussion  havine  been  already  given  in 
an   earlier  part  of  the  work,  the  reader  is 
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referred  to  it  for  a  statement  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  interesting  question  up 
to  that  date.  (See  Articulation.) 

The  rapid  progress  of  histological  anatomy, 
and  the  use  of  the  microscope,  have  since 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject,  yet  perhaps 
with  a  less  immediate  effect  than  might  have 
been  anticipated. 

rig.  401. 


ViUus-shaped  proctufrom  the  free  Margin  of  the 
Alar  Ligament.  From  the  Cat.  (^Magnified  300 
diameters.^ 

From  the  impossibility  of  ii\jecting  the 
vessels  of  the  synovial  membrane  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  cartilage,  it  had  long  been 
known  that  they  did  not  extend  over  this 
articular  surface ;  and  one  might  almost 
imagine  that  a  looped  termination  of  the 
vessels  in  this  situation  must  have  been  sus- 
pected. And  the  researches  of  Mr.  Toynbee* 
concerning  the  vascular  arrangements  of  the 
deep  or  osseous  surface  of  the  cartilaginous 
lamma,  showed  a  similar  disposition  of  the 
vessels' in  this  situation.  Everywhere  a  thin 
plate  of  bone,  impermeated  by  vessels,  sepa- 
rates them  from  actual  contact  with  the  car- 
tilage ;  and  the  capillaries  themselves,  as  they 
approach  this  osseous  lamella,  appear  some- 
what dilated,  and  finally,  taking  an  arched 
course,  they  return  upon  themselves  into  the 
neighbouring  extremity  of  the  bone.  The 
truth  of  this  description  as  a  whole  is  readily 
tested  and  confirmed  by  examining  any  part 
of  the  substance  of  a  diarthrodial  cartilage. 
Such  a  fragment,  torn  up  in  any  manner, 
and  submitted  to  a  sufficiently  high  magnifying 

•  Philosophical  Transactions,  1841. 


power,  evinces  no  trace  whatever  of  vessels, 
or  of  their  easily  recognisable  contents. 

But  although  the  absence  of  vessels  is  thus 
proved,  the  absence  of  the  synovial  membrane 
by  no  means  necessarily  follows.  The  less 
so,  indeed,  that  modern  physiological  research 
exhibits  almost  all  structures  as  essentially 
extra-vascular :  t.  e.  it  shows  that  in  almost 
all,  the  characteristic  substance  of  their  tissue 
is  separated  from  their  vessels  by  an  interval ; 
an  interval  which,  though  always  minute,  is 
nevertheless  an  appreciable,  and  often  a 
measurable  one,  and  which  the  pabulum  de- 
rived from  the  blood  has  to  traverse  in  order 
to  effect  their  nutrition. 

The  continuity  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
or  the  reverse,  can  only  be  settled  in  one 
way  ;  to  wit,  by  an  appeal  to  observation : 
and  since  the  naked  eye  fails  to  give  sufficient 
information,  it  remains  to  the  microscope  to 
decide  its  presence  on,  or  absence  from  the 
articular  surface. 

Henle*  affirms  the  continuity  of  the  mem- 
brane over  the  cartilage,  as  a  tesselated  epi- 
thelial covering  of  nucleated  cells,  resembling 
those  which  line  the  serous  membranes  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  joint. 

Professors  Todd  and  Bowman  in  their 
more  recent  workf,  state  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  detect  such  a  covering  in  the  adult, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  usually 
observed  an  irregular  surface,  presenting  no 
cells  beyond  the  ordinary  scattered  corpuscles 
of  the  cartilage.  In  the  foetus,  however,  they 
have  found  it  readily  visible. 

A  comparative  examination  of  those  car- 
tilages in  different  genera  of  animals,  or  in  the 
same  animal  at  different  stages  of  hfe,  partly 
confirms,  partly  modifies,  each  of  these  state- 
ments. 

In  a  specimen  of  diarthrodial  cartilage,  taken 
from  an  adult  mammal,  if  we  make  a  thin  section 
parallel  to  the  articular  surface,  and  look 
directly  upon  this  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
joint,  we  see  appearances  similar  to  those 
represented  in^g.  402.  A  number  of  cartilage 
corpuscles,  at  irregular  distances  from  each 
other,  and  separated  by  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  this  tissue,  constitute  the  only 
cell-formation  visible,  and  the  existence  of 
similar  corpuscles  at  varying  depths  in  the 
substance  of  the  cartilage  may  easily  be 
verified.  The  chief  difference  noticeable 
between  the  deeper  and  more  superficial  of 
these  cells  is,  that  those  in  the  latter  situation 
contain  in  their  interior  many  yellow  and 
highly  refractile  granules,  which  are  of  com- 
paratively uniform  size,  and  occupy  their 
cavity  about  midway  between  their  tolerably 
central  nucleus  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cell-membrane.  This  appearance  becomes 
still  more  manifest  as  the  corpuscles  approach 
the  articular  surface.  A  thin  vertical  section 
of  the  cartilage  shows  that  the  cells  are  in 
greater  numbers  near  this  surface,  and  the 
edge  which  borders  the  joint  exhibits  an  irre- 

•  Allgemeinc  Anatomic,  S.  226,  et  seq. 
t  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Man,  vol.  L  p.  UO. 
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gular  outline,  from  which  cells  may  often  be 
seen  projecting.  The  attrition  which  these 
appearances  would  seem  to  denote  appears  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  cells  equally  with  the 
interstitial  substance  of  the  cartilage,  but  is 
more  difficult  to  verify  in  the  former  tissue, 
since  such  a  cell  that  has  suffered  a  partial 
destruction  of  its  form,  has,  at  the  same  time, 
lost  a  valuable  optical  means  of  detection. 
Occasional  \y,  however,  as  in^.  402.,  ou  looking 

rtg.  402. 


Free  mrface  of  Articular  Cartiltzge.     From  the  elbotD^ 
joint  of  an  adult  Cat.     {Magitified  200  diametera.) 

directly  at  the  free  surface  of  the  tissue,  we 
see  a  darkish  nucleus,  lying  very  superficially, 
and  surrounded  by  a  clear  space.  In  all  pro- 
bability, this  was  such  a  cell  ground  down  to 
a  hemispherical  cavity.  More  rarely,  a  profile 
view  of  such  a  hemisphere  is  obtained. 

On  examining  similar  specimens  from  ani- 
mals of  the  same  species  at  successively 
younger  ages,  the  intercellular  substance 
becomes  gradually  more  scanty,  and  finally 
altogether  disappears,  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  surface  occupied  by  a  cell-growth,  which 
is  a  covering,  but  not  an  epithelium ;  unless 
we  extend  the  application  of  this  objectionable 
word,  and  call  tne  whole  cartilage  itself,  what 
indeed  we  might  with  perfect  truth,  **  a 
modified  epithelium." 

The  accuracy  of  this  description  of  the 
cartilage  of  very  young  animals  is  easily  veri- 
fied by  a  vertical  section  ;  and,  if  it  be  made 
sufficiently  deep,  it  will  include  a  portion  of 
another  structure,  and  a  different  process, 
with  which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  com- 
pare it.  At  the  furthest  extremity  of  such  a 
section,  we  see  the  ossification  of  temporary 
cartilage  actively  going  forward.  First  comes 
the  formation  of  cancelli,  and  the  enclosure 
of  ceils ;  next,  a  little  nearer  the  articular 
surface,  the  greatly  dilated  cells  are  arranged 
in  closely-packed  rows,  the  bottoms  of  which 
rest  in  cups  of  bone,  which  will  soon  become 
cancelli.  Still  approaching  the  articular  sur- 
face, we  find  the  cartilage  corpuscles  smaller, 
more  refractile,  and  flatter;  but  yet  with  a 
distinctly  linear  arrangement.  The  loss  of 
this  arrangement  in  rows  seems  to  indicate 
the  limit  of  the  ossifying  cartilage  and  the 
commencement  of  the  articular  lamina ;  and  I 
have  often  seen  the  distinction  still  further 
marked  out  by  a  horizontal  fissure  in  this 
situation, — the  effect  of  accidental  violence, 
no  doubt,  but  perhaps  indicative  of  some 
deficiency  of  cohesion  dependent  on  structure. 


Immediately  beyond  this  situadon,  the 
cartilage  cells  are  scattered  irregularly  but 
closely  through  the  transparent  intercellular 
substance.  They  are  angular  and  refiractile» 
and  they  contain  a  huge  granular  nucleus. 
Many  of  them  are  elongated,  and  somewhat 
spindle-shaped,  while  many  more  are  tri- 
angular ;  and  these  two  forms  appear  respec- 
tively to  precede  and  follow  a  fissiparous 
multiplication  of  their  numbers,  the  constancy 
and  accuracy  of  which  would  almost  allow  of 
its  being  termed  a  bisection.  The  details  of 
this  process  have  been  already  alluded  to 
in  speaking  of  the  subtendinous  bursa*,  and 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  recapitulation 
here.  From  hence  onwards  to  the  articular 
surface,  the  cells  become  more  numerous, 
larger,  and  less  angular  in  shape,  until 
finally,  on  the  surface  itself,  the  increase  of 
their  number  and  size  results  in  a  continuous 
layer.  But  the  appearances  of  this  multipli- 
cation are  not  seen  in  the  most  superficial 
stratum  of  all,  although  the  prevalence  of  the 
hemispherical  outline  still  indicates  the  binary 
nature  of  the  fission  ;  whence  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  just  upon  the  surface  the  increase 
is  one  of  bulk  only. 

In  Jig,  403.  is  represented  a  vertical  view  of 
the  superficial  and  of  a  deeper  layer,  which 
contrasts  them  in  the  particulars  just  men- 

Fig.  403. 


Articular  Cartilage  from  a  Kitten  four  days  old. 

a,  arrangement  of  cells  on  the  free  surface;  6,  a 
deeper  stratum.     (^Magnified  about  250  diametertJ) 

tioned.  The  condition  of  these  cartilages  in 
the  adult  fishes  and  reptiles  closely  resembles 
this  description  of  their  appearance  in  the 
young  mammal,  in  the  complete  cellularity  of 
their  surface.  For  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Quekett. 

Serous  Membranes. — The  serous  mem- 
branes, presenting  a  structure  which  offers  a 
close  general  parallel  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding tissues,  are  yet  contrasted  with  them 
in  many  important  respects.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  distinction,  and  one  on  which 
the  other  structural  differences  are  to  a  great 
extent  based,  is,  that  in  place  of  their  main- 
taining a  direct  relation  to  the  locomotive 
apparatus,  or  being  connected  with  the  seg- 
ments of  the  skeleton  in  the  diarthrodial 
joints,  the  organs  to  which  they  are  more  im- 
mediately subservient  are  those  concerned  in 
the  organic  or  vegetative  life. 

The  serous  membranes  of  the  human  body 
are  seven  in  number  ;  three  being  median 
and  single,  while  two  are  double  and  lateral. 
They  are  the  arachnoid,  pericardium,  and 
peritoneum,  with    the    pleurae   and    tunicas 
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vaginales.  Thus  they  are  connected  with 
the  organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  diges- 
tion, generation,  and  innervation.  Perhaps, 
under  this  accurate  allotment  of  serous  mem- 
branes to  these  several  functions,  man^  im- 
portant analogies  lie  hidden,  but  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  hieroglyphics  of  nature 
scarcely  belongs  to  the  present  elementary 
sketch  ;  and  it  will  be  both  safer  and  more 
profitable  to  regard  their  relations  to  the 
three  first  of  these  functions  as  being  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  necessity  of  movement 
which  a  high  development  of  any  one  of  them 
implies,  although  the  general  protection 
which  mobility  affords  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  relation  of  a  separate  membrane 
to  the  function  of  generation  seems,  as  it 
were,  the  accidental  result  of  position :  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  an  ofikhoot  or  the  perito- 
neum, is  prolonged  from  il  by  the  testicle  in 
its  descent  firom  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  is  subsequently  isolated  by  a  degene- 
ration of  the  serous  membrane  into  areolar 
tissue  along  the  spermatic  cord  which  con- 
nects this  gland  with  the  interior  of  the 
belly.  So  the  arrangement  of  the  arachnoid 
around  the  nervous  centre  is,  perhaps,  more 
related  to  the  comparative  delicacy  of  its 
structure,  and  the  movements  inseparable 
from  circulation,  than  to  the  fimction  of  in- 
nervation itself. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  anatomy  of  all 
these  structures  is  the  remarkable  continuity 
of  surface  which  they  exhibit.  With  a  single 
exception,  indeed,  their  interior  surface,  like 
that  of  the  subcutaneous  bursas,  is  everywhere 
a  continuous  one  ;  and  hence  the  definition 
of  a  serous  membrane  always  includes  the 
statement,  that  it  is  "  a  shut  sac,"  while  this 
peculiarity  of  arrangement  is  constituted 
their  "  morphological  character." 

A  complete  description  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes would  comprise  two  chief  divisions  of 
the  subject.  One  of  these  would  include  the 
relative  situation  and  arrangement  of  the 
neighbouring  textures,  as  well  as  the  various 
folds  or  processes  by  which  the  membranes 
preserve  their  continuity  in  the  intervals 
between  the  viscera  which  they  cover  and  the 
cavities  which  they  line.  The  other  would 
limit  attention  to  their  general  structure  ;  and 
to  any  variations  in  the  nature,  proportions, 
or  arrangement  of  their  constituent  tissues, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of 
the  several  membranes  with  each  other.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  latter  only  of  these 
divisions  will  be  briefly  attempted;  for  the 
former  of  the  two,  the  reader  is  reiferred  to 
the  articles  under  the  several  headings  of 
Pleura,  Peritoneum,  Heart,  Nervous 
Centres,  Testicle,  &c. 

The  epitheiium  of  serous  membranes  con- 
sists of  flattened  celis.  The  shape  of  most 
of  these  is  roundish-polygonal,  and  many  of 
them  closely  approximate  to  the  hexagonal 
form  :  and  they  are  arranged  in  a  single 
laver,  so  as  to  form  a  tessetated  pavement, 
which  everywhere  constitutes  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  membrane.     Their  diameter  varies 


considerably,  but,  generally  speaking,  is  about 
one  1000th  of  an  inch.  Their  depth  is 
nearly  one-fourth  of  this  width ;  but  it  tapers 
away  towards  the  edge  of  the  particle,  and  is 
greatest  at  its  centre,  where  it  is  usually 
somewhat  bulged  by  the  presence  of  a  tole- 
rably large  nucleus,  which  is  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cell,  but  is  placed  nearer  its 
infenor  or  attached  sur&ce  than  the  opposite 
or  firee  one.  This  nucleus  is  of  an  oval  or 
spheroidal  form,  and  contains  a  single  bright 
refract)  le  spot  or  nucleolus ;  but  not  un&e- 
quently  there  are  two  of  these.  Besides  the 
nucleus,  the  cell  includes  a  small  quantity  of 
contents,  which  are  of  somewhat  viscid 
consistence,  and  are  usually  almost  trans- 
parent, but  sometimes,  and  especially  after 
exposure  to  the  action  of  water,  become 
mottled  or  &intly  granular.  The  attachment 
of  these  cells  to  each  other  is  very  remark- 
able, but  their  adhesion  to  the  textures  on 
which  they  are  placed  is  much  less  considera- 
ble ;  and  this  preponderance  of  their  adhesion 
in  the  horizontal  direction  renders  it  very 
easy  to  strip  off  a  number  of  them,  and  ex- 
hibit the  layer  which  they  form  by  their 
union.  In  this  circumstance  they  offer  a 
marked  and  probably  important  difference 
from  the  cells  which  clothe  the  interior  of 
bursse  and  synovial  membranes.  Acetic  acid 
exerts  its  ordinary  effects,  causing  the  cells  to 
swell  out,  and  thus  defining  their  polygonal 
shape  more  accurately  than  before. 

The  exceptions  to  these  general  cha- 
racters are  few.  In  one  instance,  namely 
in  the  peritoneum  of  the  female,  the  form 
of  the  cellular  covering  is  said  to  differ 
from  the  above;  the  ciliated  epithelium, 
which  lines  the  Fallopian  tubes,  being  con- 
tinued for  an  exceedingly  short  distance 
over  the  margins  of  their  fimbriated  extre- 
mities. The  size  of  the  cells  also  expe- 
riences slight  variations:  thus,  they  are 
largest  in  the  peritoneum,  and  smaller  in  the 
pericardium,  especially  in  its  visceral  layer. 
Their  arrangement  as  a  single  cellular  stratum 
is  also  interrupted  in  some  parts :  thus,  the 
arachnoid  exhibits  one  or  two  layers,  the 
outer  of  which  is  composed  of  cells  which  are 
more  flattened  and  elongated  than  usual. 

Basement  membrane, — The  existence  of  a 
basement  membrane  immediately  beneath 
these  cells  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  rests 
chiefly  on  the  affirmation  of  Professors  Todd 
and  Bowman,  and  Goodsir  —  high  authorities 
on  such  a  question.  By  the  first  of  these  ana- 
tomists it  is  regarded  as  "  a  continuous  trans- 
parent membrane  of  excessive  tenuity,"  and 
"homogenous,  or  nearly  so.***  The  latter 
describes  it  in  much  the  same  terms,  but 
considers  it  sometimes,  or  generally,  separable 
into  component  cells,  which  are  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  and  extremely  flattened  shape ;  and 
it  has  been  named  by  him  as  the  Germinal 
Membrane.f  As  somewhat  corroborative  of 
these  statements,  it  may  be  urged,  that  such 
a  structure  is  easily  seen  to  exist  in  the  very 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  130. 
t  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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similar  mucous  membranes ;  and  that  the 
cell-lining  of  the  arteries,  which  becomes 
deficient  where  these  pass  into  the  capillaries, 
and  thus  leaves  the  latter  vessels  with  a 
simple  membranous  wall,  seems  to  exhibit  a 
kind  of  natural  analysis  of  a  yet  more  similar 
compound  structure.  And  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  failure  of  recognition  is  by  no 
means  a  satisfactory  argument  against  the 
presence  of  such  a  delicate  structure;  ue, 
that  one  such  affirmation  as  those  above 
ought  to  outweigh  many  denials.  Still  those 
who,  after  repeated  and  careful  examination, 
have  failed  to  recognise  it,  are  no  doubt 
justified  in  continuing  to  doubt  its  existence. 

Areolar  Ttstue, —  A  stratum  of  areolar 
tissue  occupies  the  outer  or  inferior  surface 
of  the  preceding  cellular  structure,  and  in- 
cludes in  and  amongst  its  meshes  the  remain- 
ing constituents  of  the  serous  membrane. 
The  inner  surface  of  this  lamina  is  smooth 
and  condensed,  where  it  immediately  under- 
lies the  cells :  exteriorly,  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  possessing  a  defined  surface, 
but  gradually  merges  into  the  areolar  tissue 
of  the  neighbouring  organs.  The  separation 
of  the  two  structures  is,  however,  generally 
indicated  by  an  interval,  in  which  their  tex- 
ture is  somewhat  looser.  Thb  is  called  the 
'^subserous  cellular  tissue" 

As  this  layer  constitutes  the  chief  thick- 
ness of  the  membrane,  and  is  the  constituent 
on  which  its  physical  properties  are  mainly 
dependent ;  so  its  varieties  of  coastitution 
and  arrangement,  correlatively  with  the  re- 
quisite differences  of  these  properties,  are 
both  numerous  and  important. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  these  altera- 
tions is  an  augmented  quantity  of  the  yellow 
fibrous  element ;  indeed,  in  many  portions  of 
the  serous  membranes,  this  increase  is  so 
considerable  as  to  constitute  a  continuous 
special  layer  of  the  elastic  fibre,  which  occu- 
pies a  horizontal  plane  immediately  beneath 
the  epithelium.  The  fibres  of  this  layer  are 
delicate,  of  a  smaller  diameter,  and  somewhat 
paler  colour,  than  those  which  are  found  in 
the  ordinary  areolar  tissue:  they  branch  at 
acute  angles  in  every  direction,  and  unite  with 
those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  while 
beneath,  and  partly  amongst  them,  are  seen 
the  white  fibrous  bundles,  with  their  ordinary 
arrangement.  The  advantage  of  such  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  yellow  element  is  obvious  : 
it  confers  an  increased  elasticity  on  the  mem- 
brane, and  better  adapts  it  for  distention,  or 
for  a  return  to  its  original  bulk  after  this 
force  is  removed.  The  situations  in  which  it 
is  found  are  in  exact  conformity  with  this 
view :  m  the  peritoneum,  which  lines  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  and  covers  the  blad- 
der, it  attains  its  maximum  ;  in  the  detached 
folds  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  costal  pleura, 
and  in  the  so-called  suspensory  ligaments 
of  the  liver,  it  is  still  very  prominent ;  but 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
serous  membranes  where  they  cover  many 
of  the  viscera,  such  as  the  heart,  brain,  lungs, 
liver,  &c.,  it  is  almost  completely  deficient. 


On  the  lungs,  the  necessity  of  its  presence 
is  probably  superseded  by  the  large  quantity, 
both  of  the  texture  and  of  the  property,  which 
is  inherent  in  these  organs  themselves:  the 
remaining  viscera  are  all  organs  of  a  size 
which  is  either  little  variable,  or  of  uniform 
variety. 

In  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  spinal  and  ce- 
rebral arachnoid,  another  modification  occurs. 
Between  the  vascular  pia  mater,  which  closely 
envelopes  the  nervous  centre,  descending  in- 
to its  sinuosities  of  surface,  and  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  arachnoid,  a  considerable  interval 
exists,  in  which  the  meshes  of  this  tissue  are 
exceedingly  long  and  lax ;  while,  in  many  parts, 
the  distance  between  them  is  so  much  in- 
creased as  to  form  cavities,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  the  subarachnoid  spaces.* 
They  are  filled  with  the  fluid  of  the  same 
name ;  and  by  its  presence  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers  of  the  serous  membrane  are 
maintained  in  contact,  pressure  generally  be- 
comes equalised,  and  large  portions  of  the 
nervous  centre  hang  suspended  in  fluid.  The 
chief  interruption  to  this  arrangement  obtains 
at  the  summit  of  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
where  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  strongly 
adherent  to  each  other  :  but  the  more  minute 
description  of  these  spaces  or  cavities  belongs 
to  the  special  anatomy  of  these  membranes. 

The  fat  cells  which  are  so  often  deposited 
in  the  intervals  of  areolar  tissue  frequently 
occupy  its  meshes  in  the  serous  membranes. 
In  most  of  these  instances,  however,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  regard  the  subserous  or 
connecting  areolar  tissue  as  the  seat  of  the 
deposit,  tnan  that  more  condensed  portion  of 
it,  to  which  an  artificial  separation  would  limit 
the  term  "  serous  membrane."  It  is  plentifully 
found  in  connection  with  both  layers  of  the 
peritoneum,  while  it  is  comparatively  absent 
from  the  arachnoid.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
serous  membranes,  the  parietal  layer  is  that 
which  is  most  liable  to  its  presence  ;  indeed, 
on  the  lungs,  it  appears  to  be  completely  and 
invariably  absent.  This  latter  circumstance 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  supposed  local  antago- 
nism of  respiration  to  the  deposit,  analogous 
to  that  which  is  known  to  be  exerted  by  this 
process  generally.  But  this  supposition  seems 
quite  untenable,  since  the  lungs  themselves 
are  not  nourished  by  the  blood  which  it  is 
their  function  to  depurate,  but  by  the  ordinary 
arterial  fluid,  which  exhibits  the  usual  changes 
in  the  bronchial  veins ;  and  one  can  hardly 
imagine  respiration  to  exert  an  influence  on 
the  tissue,  apart  from,  or  greater  than  that 
which  it  exerts  on  its  blood.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  necessities  of  movement  seem  to  be 
the  circumstances  which  chiefly  regulate  the 
locality  of  the  deposit :  excessive  mobility,  as 
in  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  eyelids,  seeming  to 
contraindicate  the  formation  of  adipose  tissue. 
The  amount  present  in  these  membranes 
generally  exhibits  a  direct  relation  with  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  whole  body. 

The  vessels  of  the  serous  membranes  ramify 
in  their  areolar  tissue,  and  by  their  numerous 
anastomoses  with  each   other    constitute  a 
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plexiform  arrangement,  which  occupies,  for  the 
most  part,  a  plane  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  membrane.  Lymphatics  in  considerable 
numbers  exist  in  the  same  situation. 

Nerves, —  Little  is  known  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  tissues  generally  are  supplied  with 
nerves.  In  the  case  of  most  of  them,  anatomy 
sufficiently  shows  that  the  amount  of  nervous 
tissue  which  they  receive  for  distribution  is 
but  small ;  and  at  present,  even  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  does  not  seem  materially  to  affect 
this  statement.  The  observations  of  Pur- 
kinje*,  and  more  recently  of  Volkmannf  and 
Raineyf,  however,  agree  in  verifying  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  nerves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cerebral  and  spinal  arachnoid. 
They  appear  not  to  communicate  with  the 
roots  ot  the  spinal  nerves,  but  to  pertain  ex- 
clusively to  the  sympathetic  svstem  ;  and  they 
branch  and  form  plexuses  in  the  areolar  tissue 
beneath  the  arachnoid.  But  how  far  they  are 
related  to  this  membrane,  or  the  serous  mem- 
branes generally,  or  whether  they  belong  more 
to  the  pia  mater  and  other  subjacent  textures, 
seems  at  present  incompletely  determined, 
and  is  a  question  which  will  require  an  ex- 
tended comparison  with  the  other  serous 
tissues. 

The  very  panful  nature  of  the  diseases  of 
these  membranes  is  singularly  contrasted  with 
the  slight  amount  of  sensation  of  which  they 
are  capable  in  a  state  of  health.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  as  in  the  bowels,  bones,  and  some 
other  tissues,  this  contrast  mainly  depends  on 
the  minutiae  of  the  anatomical  arrangements 
of  the  nerves  relatively  to  the  tissue.  In  the 
serous  membrane,  this  may  perhaps  receive 
some  explanation  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
almost  every  morbid  change  to  which  they  are 
liable  has  the  immediate  effect  of  converting 
a  smooth,  moist,  and  plane  surface  into  one 
the  natiu'e  and  disposition  of  which  implies  a 
vast  amount  of  friction,  and  the  abnormal 
character  of  which  draws  this  important  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  other  normal  surfaces 
which  rub  with  far  more  force :  viz.  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  to  guard  against  it. 
And  if  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves,  what- 
ever be  its  other  features,  allots  to  them  as 
great  a  proximity  to  the  surface  as  is  granted 
to  the  vessels,  it  seems  tolerably  obvious, 
that  any  such  friction  would,  in  reality, 
amount  to  a  serious  injury  of  these  delicate 
nervous  filaments,  and  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  intense  pain  expe- 
rienced. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  tissues  in- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  enumeration  of  the  se- 
rous membranes,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  present  structures  so  closely  re- 
sembling these,  as  to  render  it  perhaps  doubt- 
ful whether  this  title  can  justifiably  be  with- 
held from  them.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain 
are  lined  by  a  membrane  which  exhibits  the 
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characteristic  smooth  and  shining  appearance 
of  the  serous  tissues ;  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea  is  occupied  by  a  similar  layer  ; 
and,  according  to  Henle,  there  are  consider- 
able grounds  for  conjecturing  the  existence  of 
some  such  structure  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  membranous  labyrinth  and  semicircular 
canals.  But  without  here  entering  into  the 
question  of  a  possible  transition  of  mucous 
into  serous  membranes  being  represented  by 
these  tissues,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  while  the  ventricular  and  corneal  mem- 
branes present  a  stratum  of  epithelial  cells 
analogous  to  those  described  above,  they  are 
almost  or  entirely  deficient  in  the  important 
element  of  areolar  tissue,  —  and  that  this 
constitutes  a  difference  according  to  which 
the  line  of  distinction  is  drawn,  excluding 
them  from  the  serous  membranes.  The  epi- 
thelium which  lines  the  general  surface  of  the 
cerebral  ventricles  consists  of  flattened  poly- 
gonal cells  which  are  covered  with  cilise  ;  but 
where  it  passes  over  the  choroid  plexus,  it 
varies  so  considerably  from  this  description 
as  to  merit  a  special  notice. 

The  choroid  plexus  occupies  the  descending 
comua  of  the  lateral  ventncles,  and  forms  the 
margins  of  the  velum  interpositum,  the  inti- 
mate structure  of  which  it  resembles  in  many 
respects.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  interlace- 
ment of  capillaries  and  capillary  arteries.  The 
former  are  of  large  size  and  great  tortuosity  ; 
and,  in  this  last  respect,  they  ai*e  similar  to 
those  of  the  synovial  membrane  already  de- 
scribed. A  little  areolar  tissue  surrounds  and 
supports  the  vessels,  and  a  stratum  of  cells 
covers  the  surface  of  the  plexus.  Besides 
these  structures,  a  large  number  of  nerves 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Rainey  as  rami- 
fying beneath  the  cells,  but  Purkinje  and 
other  observers  deny  the  existence  of  nerves 
in  this  situation.  Concerning  the  shapes  of 
the  cells  which  cover  the  plexus,  similar  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  description  obtain  ; 
Henle*,Valentinf,  and  other  high  authorities 
speak  of  them  as  being  in  general  polygonal, 
but  somewhat  flattened  and  curved  where 
they  cover  the  fringes  of  the  plexus ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rainey  attributes  to  them 
a  spherical  shape  and  faintly  granular  con- 
tents. The  following  are  tneir  appearances 
as  noted  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 

At  the  margins  of  the  fringes  are  seen 
many  long  and  tortuous  capillaries,  the  gene- 
ral course  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  border 
of  the  plexus,  and  interrupted  by  few  anasto- 
moses. No  basement  membrane  can  be  de- 
tected interposed  between  these  vessels  and 
the  cells.  The  cells  themselves  are  of  a  sphe- 
rical shape,  and  of  the  very  large  size  repre- 
sented in  the  sketch  (J!g.  404.),  many  of  them 
being  one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
a  magnitude  rarely  paralleled  by  any  cells 
but  those  of  the  adipose  tissue  :  they  contain 
a  tolerably  large  nucleus  in  contact  with  their 
inner  surface.  Where  exposed  to  the  slightest 
pressure,  they  take  a  polygonal  shape,  but  I 
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have  never  seen  such  an  appearance  except 
under  these  circumstances ;  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  fringe,  which  is  usually  more  or  less 
shielded  from  pressure  by  the  prominence  of 
the  neighbounng  surface  receiving  the  weight 
of  the  upper  lamina  of  glass,  this  perfect  elo- 
bularity  is  readily  verified.  The  cell-wall  is 
extremely  delicate  and  thin ;  its  contents  are 

Fig,  404. 


©*© 

CelU  of  the   Choroid  Plexus,    From  the  aduH  Cat' 
The  upper  figure  represents  their  arrangement  in 
sitQ ;  in  the  lower,  a,  nuclei  of  ruptured  cells ; 
5,  cells  detached.     (^Moffnified  320  diameters,) 

fluid,  and  usually  nearly  transparent,  and  of  a 
refractility  not  much  different  from  that  of 
water.  So  great  is  the  delicacy  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  so  little  aid  to  observation  is 
given  by  its  colour  or  refractility,  that  at 
first  it  requires  careful  scrutiny  before  its  pre- 
sence is  verified  ;  and  its  recognition  is  often 
retarded  by  the  excess  of  light  which  the 
modern  achromatic  condenser  affords.  From 
this,  which  b  the  osdinary  size,  they  pass  by 
few  gradations  to  a  plentiful  blastema,  which 
fills  up  the  interstices,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletes the  covering  of  the  vessels.  On  tear- 
ing up  such  a  fringe,  most  of  these  cells  dis- 
appear, and  their  collapsed  membranous  walls 
may  be  found  here  and  there,  flattened  and 
folded  upon  themselves,  or  burst  at  one  ex- 
tremity, and  giving  vent  at  the  rupture  to  a 
faintly  eranular  mass  and  their  nucleus.  The 
nuclei  found  in  multitudes  in  such  a  specimen 
are  round  and  pale,  and  contain  granular 
matter  and  a  single  small  bright  yellow  nu- 
cleolus ;  or,  rarely,  there  are  two  such  spots. 
Many  of  these  free  nuclei  exhibit  a  flattened 
or  truncated  surface,  which  indicates  the  ex- 
tremity previously  seated  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cell. 

Whatever  may  be  the  import  of  this  pecu- 
liar structure,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
closely,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
and  the  structure  of  the  cell-covering,  it  re- 
sembles the  synovial  fringes  previously  de- 
scribed. The  view  of  Mr.  Rainey,  that  these 
spherical  cells  are  nerve  vesicles,  seems  to 
rest  at  present  on  the  very  insufficient  basis  of 
a  slight  external  resemblance.    But  it  appears 


/difficult  to  infer  such  complicated  functions 
as  are  sustained  by  the  nervous  matter  fi*om 
such  simple  physical  properties  as  sphericity, 
faint  granularity,  and  tne  like,  unaided  by 
other  structural  analogies. 

Development  of  serous  membranes,  —  The 
steps  of  this  process  are  little  known,  a  circum- 
stance which  seems  partly  to  depend  on  the 
extreme  readiness  with  which  it  occurs,  partly 
on  the  comparative  simplicity  of  its  nature : 
the  cell  being  retained  as  the  permanent  form 
of  the  tissue,  the  mere  apposition  of  a 
number  of  these  in  connection  with  a  surface 
of  areolar  tissue  is  all  that  is  required  to 
complete  the  visible  phenomena  of  its  deve- 
lopment. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  serous  membranes 
are  almost  invariably  present*  They  mostly 
appear  in  immediate  connection  with  some 
higher  development  of  the  several  viscera 
around  which  they  are  grouped.  In  this 
manner,  first  the  peritoneum,  and  next  the 
pericardium  and  arachnoid,  appear.  The  first 
indication  of  the  pericardium  is  in  the  mol- 
lusca,  and  its  appearance  seems  to  be  imme- 
diately preceded  by  a  mechanical  provision  of 
a  very  different  kind,  although  perhaps  of 
similar  import :  the  heart  is  suspended  m  the 
centre  of  a  muscular  cord,  which  is  attached 
by  its  two  extremities,  and  thus  fixes  the 
viscus  and  steadies  its  movements.  The 
peritoneum  and  pleuras  are  united  in  one  in 
the  reptiles ;  afterwards,  the  latter  membranes 
are  shut  off  by  the  formation  of  a  diaphra^. 
The  tunica  vaginalis  is  absent  in  those  animals, 
in  whom  the  testicles  occupy  a  position  within 
the  belly. 

Generally,  there  is  the  same  obvious  relation 
of  their  presence  to  mechanical  uses  which  is 
seen  in  the  human  subject.  But  the  ciliated 
serous  membranes  of  many  reptiles,  and  the 
urinating  pericardium  of  cephalopods,  offer, 
at  present  such  great  and  mexplicable  dif- 
ferences from  the  human  serous  membranes, 
that  one  might  almost  doubt,  especially  in 
the  latter  of  these  instances,  how  far  textures 
contrasted  by  such  manifest  differences  of 
structure,  and  probably  of  function,  can  justi- 
fiably be  called  by  the  same  name. 

Fn  the  human  foetus^  their  development  is 
also  little  understood.  This  period  of  life, 
however,  adds  the  amnion  to  the  list  of 
serous  membranes,  the  structure  of  which  it 
closely  resembles.  Its  cavity  is  occupied 
by  a  saline  and  albuminous  fluid  in  large 
quantity.  It  is  subject  to  fluctuations  in 
amount,  and  one  or  two  analyses  appear  to 
show  that  the  proportion  of  albumen  which 
it  contains  is  considerably  diminished  in  ad- 
vanced pregnancy. 

Development  by  friction,  —  Besides  these 
two  forms,  the  development  of  some  of  these 
structures  is  witnessed  in  another  condition, 
perhaps  more  peculiar  than  either;  viz.,  in 
answer  to  the  application  of  mechanical  force. 
The  subcutaneous  bursas  which  are  ordinarily 
found  over  some  of  the  various  prominences 
of  bone  indicate  the  nature  of  their  relation 
to  these  localities  by  their  reproduction  afler 
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excision ;  while  in  other  situations  of  the 
same  kind,  but  in  which  they  are  not  usually 
present,  the  application  of  long-continued 
pressure  and  friction  gives  rise  to  their  pro- 
duction. If  we  add  to  these  phenomena  the 
development  of  diarthrodial  false  joints,  it 
will  appear  that  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
is  capable  of  determining  the  formation  of  a 
cavitv,  and  the  growth  of  a  cell-covered 
membrane,  which  secretes  a  synovial  fluid  ; 
and  that,  exerted  in  a  higher  degree  upon 
the  more  resisting  bones,  it  clothes  their 
extremities  with  a  substance  which  presents 
all  the  appearances  of  cartilage.  The  presence 
of  blood  plasma  is  no  doubt  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  both  processes,  but  in  neither  are 
the  subsequent  minute  changes  known.  In 
the  case  of  the  areolar  tissue  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  bursa,  we  may  indeed  infer, 
that  mechanical  violence  exerted  upon  it 
would  produce  an  increase  of  vascularity  or 
an  active  congestion ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
conjecture  how  this  alone  should  result  in  an 
increased  vital  activity,  in  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  partitions  of  its  net-work,  the  com- 
pression of  others,  the  formation  of  a  cavity, 
and  the  regular  cell-covering  of  its  inner 
surface. 

But  while  the  production  of  this  structure 
in  answer  to  pressure  is  exceedingly  inte- 
resting, and  oif'ers  a  remarkable  analogy  to  its 
feneral  development  in  the  foetus  and  animal 
ingdom,  there  is  perhaps  a  danger  of  our 
exaggerating  the  resemblance,  and  becoming 
too  mechanical  in  our  views.  On  closer 
consideration,  their  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary formation  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a 
difference,  which  may  teach  us  caution  in  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  method  in  which  me- 
chanical force  acts.  It  is  this  :  that  while,  in 
the  latter  case,  their  development  appears  to 
provide  for  a  want  already  experienced ;  in  the 
former  instance, — in  the  young  embryo, — we 
may  observe  a  very  similar  development  oc- 
curring, which  is  a  provision  for  a  necessity 
that  has  never  yet  existed,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  the  immediate  cause. 

Physiology  of  the  serous  and  synovial  mem" 
branes. — At  present,  the  physiological  import 
of  the  preceding  minute  structural  details  is 
so  little  recognised  or  understood,  as  to  leave 
scarcely  anything  to  be  said  under  this  divi- 
sion of  the  subject.  But,  in  this  respect, 
these  textures  present  so  close  a  parallel  to 
many  others  in  the  human  body,  that  to  con- 
sider this  imperfect  knowledge  as  demanding 
a  complete  silence,  would  be  to  interpose  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  almost  all  conclusions 
on  any  physiological  subject.  In  truth,  the 
question  of  the  abstract  truth  or  falsity  of 
physiological  conjectures  by  no  means  involves 
the  question  of  their  usefulness ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  mere  details,  the  danger 
of  considering  them  as  essentially  knowledge, 
the  possibility  of  allowing  a  philosophic  sus- 
pension of  judgment  to  merge  into  sloth- 
fulness, — all  these  circumstances  taken  to- 
gether perhaps  claim  that  such  anatomical 
minutiae  should  at  least  be  considered  with  a 


view  to  their  explanation;  even  while  they 
demand  that  the  various  shades  of  probability 
possessed  by  these  conjectural  explanations 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  receive  their  due 
estimation  ;  and  that  their  adoption  should 
never  interrupt  the  collection  of  fresh  facts. 

Some  attempt  has  already  been  made  to 
discriminate  between  the  physical  and  vital 
properties  of  these  membranes ;  and  the 
mechanical  advantages  conferred  by  some  of 
the  former  were  enumerated  as  constituting 
their  most  prominent  use.  Their  secretory 
function  has  next  to  be  considered,  together 
with  any  relations  which  this  process  may 
possibly  bear  to  the  organism  generally,  as  the 
further  use  of  these  structures. 

A  most  important  feature,  and  one  which 
belongs  to  all  these  membranes,  is  their  pe- 
culiar arrangement.  The  general  statement, 
that  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  form  shut 
sacs,  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  was  at 
no  late  period  considered  their  characteristic 
definition.  But  as  mere  form  could  scarcely 
be  thought  of  such  essential  importance, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
this  morphological  character,  by  referring  it 
to  some  other  term,  which  should  either  ex- 
press a  real  cause,  or  should  approximate  to 
this  by  enunciating  some  physiological  purpose 
itself  implying  the  fact.  Many  ot  these, 
however,  such  as  its  being  the  result  of  the 
universal  presence  of  epithelium,  &c.,  are 
little  more  than  re- statements  of  the  fact  in 
another  form.  But  to  the  exception  of  the 
female  peritoneum,  lon^  known,  must  now  be 
added  (unless  the  definition  of  these  structures 
be  arbitrarily  extended  so  as  to  include  many 
varieties  of  cartilage)  all  the  articular  synovial 
membranes,  and  many  of  the  bursee ;  in  which 
the  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  the 
membrane  constitutes  the  phrase  '*  shut  sac," 
an  inaccurate  expression  as  applied  to  them. 

In  short,  all  that  the  term  really  implies  is, 
that  there  is  no  visible  outlet  by  which  the 
cavities  these  tissues  form,  or  assist  to  form, 
can  communicate  with  the  exterior  of  the 
body.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the  apparent 
exception  at  the  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  small 
size  of  the  aperture  of  communication,  the 
ciliated  lining  which  it  possesses,  and  the 
direction  in  which '  the  current  of  ciliary 
motion  sets,  constitute  it,  in  effect,  a  closure. 
The  internal  position  of  the  serous  membranes 
is  followed  by  this  important  physiological 
consequence,  that  the  contents  of  their 
cavities  are  never  directly  eliminated  from 
the  body  ;  but  that  such  portions  of  the 
substance  of  the  membranes,  or  of  its  sepa- 
rated products,  as  may  become  effete  in  the 
course  of  the  vital  changes,  can  only  be  dis- 
charged from  the  system  after  a  previous 
reception  into  the  general  mass  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid.  This  fact  at  once  establishes  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  these  tissues 
and  the  mucous  membranes,  or  true  glands  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  prove  that 
their  secretion,  whatever  it  may  be,  possesses 
little  of  the  deleterious  quality,  or  excretory 
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composition,  which  marks  many  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mucous  system. 

CorUreut  of  serous  and  synovial  membranes, 
—  The  shape  of  the  cell  of  serous  membrane 
may  afford  some  indications  of  its  history. 
In  flatness,  it  occupies  a  position  about  mid- 
way between  the  squamous  outer  epithelial 
particles  of  the  skin,  and  the  columnar  in- 
testinal cells.  The  conditions  which  lead  to  the 
excessive  horizontal  extension  of  the  former 
appear  to  be,  a  vertical  pressure  acting  upon 
them  during  their  growth,  and  ^ded  by  an  eva- 
poration which  diminishes  the  cell-contents, 
themselves  originally  small  in  quantity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
prismatic  or  columnar  shape  is,  no  doubt,  a 
norizontal  pressure  mutually  exerted  by  the 
growing  cells  themselves.  This  pressure 
appears  generally  to  limit  their  diameter  to 
that  of  the  contained  nucleus;  a  smaller 
diameter,  which  implies  the  existence  of  a 
greater  number  of  cells  in  a  given  space. 
Their  longitudinal  extension  similarly  involves 
a  greater  amount  of  contents ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  this  might  be  termed  the  highest  form 
of  cell-growth,  the  development  and  filling 
of  a  large  number  of  cells  simultaneously.* 
Comparing  the  serous  epithelium  with  these 
two  extremes,  we  may  recognise  in  its  flattened 
shape  the  effect  of  vertical  pressure  on  a  cell 
containing  but  little  in  its  cavity ;  while  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  cells  in  a  given 
space,  and  the  oneness  of  the  layer,  are 
further  indications  of  the  moderate  activity  of 
the  cell-growth.  The  uniform  size  and  poly- 
gonal shape  of  the  constituent  cells,  together 
with  their  great  mutual  adhesion  by  their 
edges,  or  in  the  horizontal  plane; — these  are 
circumstances  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
simultaneous  development  of  the  whole 
layer,  and  to  the  previous  causes  of  flatness 
determining  its  growth  almost  exclusively  in 
this  direction. 

The  little  aid  afforded  by  the  composition 
of  these  cells  is  derived  from  observations 
which  are  chiefly  of  a  negative  kind  :  since 
they  show  that  the  cells  do  not  offer  any  con- 
siderable chemical  differences  from  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  but  consist  chiefly  of  albuminous 
and  fibrinous  materials. 

The  nature  of  the  serous  secretion  seems 
little  understood.  In  health,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  present  in  the  interior  of  the  membranes 
is  only  sufficient  to  moisten  their  free  surface  ; 
while  where  its  amount  is  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  analysis,  the  accompanying  dis- 
eased conditions  would  prohibit  our  asbuming 
its  identity  with  the  normal  fluid,  even  if  the 
supposition  were  not  rendered  untenable  by 
the  varying  composition  of  the  fluids  them- 
selves. But,  on  the  whole,  the  very  small 
quantity  of  fluid  naturally  present,  its  compa- 
ratively limpid  consistence  and  transparent 
appearance,  together  with  the  absence  of  the 
cell-form  in  which  secretions  are  involved, 
probably  refer  it  immediately  to  the  simple 

•  For  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
cell-growth,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  future  article, 
"Stomach  and  Intestinal  Canal." 


physical  process  of  transudation ;  a  process 
which  is  present  everywhere  in  the  body,  but 
is  favoured  by  the  thin  parietes  of  these  struc- 
tures, while  their  position  prevents  the  re- 
moval of  the  fluid  by  evaporation. 

But  the  fluid  yielded  by  this  supposed 
process  appears  to  be  chiefly  aqueous  ;  and  the 
question  therefore  readily  suggests  itself, 
whether  any  mere  transudation  could  filter  off 
the  dissolv^  constituents  from  a  perfect  so- 
lution, such  as  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  known 
to  be;  and  whether  the  elective  affinities  of 
the  tissue  itself  may  not  constitute  the  main 
agents  of  the  process,  by  retaining  certain 
materials,  and  allowing  others  to  obey  this 
physical  law.  Valentin  *  mentions  some  ex- 
periments in  which  dried  serous  membrane 
was  used  as  the  filter,  and  albumen,  so  far 
suspended  in  water  as  to  constitute  a  homo- 
geneous fluid  under  the  microscope,  was  passed 
through  it.  The  result  was,  that  it  retained 
a  thicker  portion,  while  only  a  thinner  or 
more  dilute  part  passed  through.  But  saline 
solutions  transuded  entire,  and  perhaps  the 
doubtful  state  of  solution  of  the  organic  con- 
stituent will  not  permit  much  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  these  experiments.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  Mr.  Paget  f  has  pointed 
out  that  the  different  serous  membranes  seem 
to  effect  this  **  filtration  "  with  different  de- 
grees of  fineness.  And,  possibly,  the  dimi- 
nution of  albumen  noticed  in  the  liquor  amnii 
of  advanced  pregnancy  may  be  ascribed  to  a 
similar  subtraction  from  this  fluid  by  the 
serous  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  which  it  is 
situated.  The  share  which  the  cells  as  such 
take  in  this  process  can  scarcely  be  conjec- 
tured ;  but  that  their  disposition  in  such  a 
form  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  fluid,  is 
shown  by  its  occurrence  in  the  areolar  tissue, 
where  such  a  stratum  is  absent.  And  while 
we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  process  itself, 
and  have  no  name  by  which  it  may  be  exclu- 
sively indicated,  it  is  important  to  recollect 
that  the  words  used  above,  "  elective  affinity," 
**  subtraction,"  "  filtration,"  are  probably  alike 
inaccurate  ;  that  the  first  seems  to  imply 
chemical  combination,  the  second  represents 
the  subtracted  materials  as  too  passive,  the 
third  is  the  name  of  a  physical  process  by 
which  solid  objects  are  \eSt  behind  after  the 
removal,  by  capillary  attraction,  of  the  fluid 
in  which  they  were  suspended.  The  pro- 
cesses to  which  it  seems  most  analogous,  and 
to  which  it  may  best  be  compared,  are  those 
curious  varieties  of  heterogeneous  adhesion 
existing  between  bodies  of  different  cohesive 
forms,  of  which  the  action  of  charcoal  or 
platinum  upon  certain  gases  arc  familiar  in- 
stances 

The  period  of  duration  of  the  cell-growth, 
and  the  manner  of  its  renewal,  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But  from  the  constant  absence 
of  shed  epithelium  from  the  interior  of  the 
membrane,  and  the  uniform  shape  and  mutual 

*  Lehrbnch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  Band 
1.,  S.  601. 

t  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Human  Anatomy 
(Brit  and  For.  Review,  year  1843-4,  p.  10.) 
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adhesiou  of  the  cells,  one  might  imagine  that 
the  stratum  ordinarily  lasts  a  considerable 
period  without  experiencing  any  desquamation 
or  substitution  or  new  cells.  And  although 
the  ease  with  which  a  layer  of  cells  is  stripped 
off  by  slight  force  might  at  first  sight  seem 
opposed  to  such  a  notion  of  their  durability, 
yet  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  mechanical 
relations  of  the  cells  are  sa  adjusted  as  to 
allow  the  free  gliding  movements  of  their 
moist,  smooth  surface  with  perfect  impunity. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  wnere  the  presence 
of  the  tissue  seems  to  fulfil  its  main  object,  a 
mechanical  one,  and  where  the  flattened  epi* 
thelium  does  not  include  the  elements  or  a 
secretion  in  any  quantity,  and  consequently 
would  hardly  fulfil'  any  secretory  purpose  by 
its  occasional  or  exceptional-  separation  ;  to 
what  purpose  should  it  be  ever  shed  at  all  ? 
The  serous  membrane  exhibits  one  layer  of 
solid  cells,  all  of  which  are  related  by  one 
(the  nucleated)  surface  with  the  neighbouring 
vascular  supplies,  while  they  present  their  op-» 
posite  surface  to  receive  a  slight  friction ;  and 
It  does  seem  possible  that  the  effete  ma- 
terials may  be  removed,  the  losses  of  friction 
made  up,  and,  in  a  word,  the  gradual  exchange 
which  constitutes  the  nutrition  of  a  tissue 
accomplished,  without  the  disruption  of  the 
old  cell  and  the  substitution  of  an  entire  fresh 
one.  The  cell-form  does  not  necessarily 
imply  evanescence,  and- the  centre  of  attraction 
which  it  constitutes  can  hardly  be  supposed 
unfitted  for  the  processes  of  ordinary  nutri- 
tion, because  it  sometimes  collects  materials 
which  imply  its  destruction,  or  is  thrust  away 
from  the  sources  of  nourishment  by  its  fellow 
vesicles.  And  if  it  should  be  asked,  **- Why  is 
the  serous  membrane  constituted  of  cells,  if 
the  ordinary  form  of  nutrition  would  suffice?" 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that,  although  the 
form  of  nutrition  be  the  same,  its  pace  may 
and  probably  does  attain  a  greater  rapidity  in 
celh  than  in  the  more  permanent  textures, 
and  that  by  their  instrumentality  the  rubbing 
surfaces  are  everywhere  separated  by  an  ap- 
preciable interval  from  the  delicate  capillaries, 
a  condition  that  could  scarcely  obtain  in 
areolar  or  ligamentous  tissue,  however  it  were 
disposed  ;^  and  that  in  addition  to  this,  cells 
ofi^r  the  mechanical  advantage  of  forming  a 
smooth  tesselated  pavement,  while  they  possess 
the  physiological  merit  of  readily  repairing  the 
accidents  to  which  this  tissue  seems  compa^ 
ratively  more  liable  than  others. 

The  synovial  membranes  seem  to  differ  from 
the  serous  membranes  in  most  of  these 
respects.  The  cells  which  cover  the  general 
surface  of  the  membrane  are  more  spherical, 
less  uniform  in  size,  and  less  accurately  tes- 
selated ;  while  on  the  highly  vascular  fnnges, 
the  large,  globular,  and  distended  epithelia, 
with  their  plentiful  blastema,  strengthen  the 
indications  of  active  secretion  thus  afforded. 
The  presence  of  synovia  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  the  recognition  of  the  ordinary  se- 
cret or  v  process,  by  the  detection  in  it  of  relics 
of  cells,  chiefly  nuclei,  form  another  ground 
of  distinction.     This  secretion  of  viscid  fluid 
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appears  to  be  indirectly  referrible  to  the  greater 
pressure  exerted  on  these  surfaces,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  a  further  protection 
against  friction ;  while  it  is  no  doubt  immedi- 
ately the  result  of  the  separation  of  this  active 
cell-growth,  alone,  or  accompanied  by  fluid 
derived  from  the  vessels.  The  bursting  of  the 
distended  and  delicate  celF  is  probably  the 
agent  of  the  separation,  and  may  be  due  solely 
to  a  distention  beyond  the  physical  power  of 
resistance  which  its  wall  possesses. 

The  resistance  of  the  cells  on  the  general 
or  capsular  part  of  the  synovial  surface,  and 
the  irregular  and  isolated  manner  in  which 
force  detaches  them,  have  been  previously 
noticed,  and  contrasted  with  the  facility  of 
removing  the  whole  layer  of  serous  cells. 
They  seem  to  denote,  not  only  a  mechanical 
adaptation  to  greater  friction,,  but  perhaps  a 
copresponding  independency  of  the  cells^ 
which  possibly  form  a  continuous  and  active 
growth,  scarcely  any  two  portions  of  which  are 
exactly  of  the  same  age. 

And  not  only  is  the  secretory  activity  of 
these  membranes  much  greater,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  their  absorptive  func« 
tions  are  still  more  increased.  Assuming,, 
from  the  preceding  appearances  of  active  cell- 
growth,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  is  se- 
creted by  them  into  the  cavitv  of  the  joint 
than  the  amount  of  serum  whic)i  finds  its  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  serous  membranes; — 
since  only  a  tolerably  uniform  and  small  quan- 
tity is  discovered  to  be  present  there, —  it  will 
follow,  th^t  the  rapidity  of  its  removal  has 
corresponded  with  that  of  its  introduction  : 
and  as  this  removal  cannot  be  attributed  to. 
any  other  cause  than  that  of  absorption,  we^ 
must  therefore  regard  its  increase  as.paralleL 
with  the  increase  of  secretipp.. 

But  there  is  another  cifcumstance  which- 
renders  it  likely  that  th&.former  of  these  two 
processes  is  even  disproportionally  greater. 
However  carefully  the  surfaces  of  diarthrodial 
cartilage  may  be  lubricated  by  the  synovial 
fluid,  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  mechanics 
would  inform  us,  that  some  friction  of  these 
must  of  necessity  obtain  ;  and  that  from  the 
conditions  of  its  density,  homogeneous  nature^ 
&c,,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  this  is, 
though  diminished,  yet  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. So  also,  from  the  structure  of  this 
substance,  it  is  physiologically  probable  that 
its  tissue  grows  towards  this  surface,  and 
that  the  arrival  of  any  one  particular  portion 
at  this  point  is,  mediately  or  immediately,  the 
cause  of  the  termination  of  its  existence. 
While  the  anatomy  of  this  free  edge  abun- 
dantly confirms  the  fact  of  such  an  attrition: 
vertical  sections  show  an  irregular  border^ 
from  which  some  cells  are  seen  slightly 
projecting,  while  others  appear  (as  in ^.4 0:2) 
ground  down  to  its  level. 

Whatever  be  the  amount  of  cartilage 
which  is  thus  rubbed  off  and  set  free  in  the 
cavity  of  the  articulation,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  cohesive  form  which  it  assumes,  the 
thick  and  solid  cartilaginous  lamina  which  is 
interposed  between   this  '* debris"  and  the 
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vessels  at  the  osseous  surface  (the  vessels  to 
which  in  the  first  instance  the  formation  of 
the  tissue  was  due)  seems  to  constitute  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  performance  of  its 
absorption  by  them.  And  since  the  process 
no  doubt  occurs,  the  only  remaining  vascular 
surface,  or  that  of  the  synovial  membrane,  is 
clearly  indicated  as  the  agent  by  which  it  is 
effected. 

Hence,  the  synovial  membrane  possesses, 
so  to  speak,  a  double  absorptive  function : 
one,  which  is  essentially  its  own,  counter- 
balancing the  active  progress  of  secretion,  of 
which  it  is  the  seat ;  another,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  delegated  to  it  by  the  cartilage,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  physical  incapacity  of  the 
latter  tissue. 

And  in  a  sketch  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
these  structures  which  occupies  the  subse- 
Guent  part  of  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Uie  mutual  dependence  thus  supj>osed  to 
exist  between  the  articular  cartilage  and 
synovial  membrane  in  health,  finds,  in  all 
probability,  a  close  parallel  in  some  forms  of 
disease.  The  chief  difference  noticeable 
here  is,  that  the  preliminary  breaking  up  of 
structure  which  appears  to  be  chiefly  physi- 
cal or  attritional  m  the  normal  cartilap:e,  is  a 
vital  process  which  is  inherent  to  the  diseased 
texture. 

The  tubctUaneous  and  subtendinous  burs<e 
present  a  similar  fluid,  which  is  usually  in 
much  smaller  quantity.  They  seem,  in  most 
of  the  preceding  respects,  placed  midway  be* 
tween  the  seroMS  and  synovial  membranes  ; 
but  many  of  the  preceding  remarks,  mutatis 
mutandis,  are  applicable  to  them. 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  choroid 
plexus  to  the  synovial  fringes  was  pointed 
out  in  speaking  of  the  former  structure :  but 
it  is  obviously  almost  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture a  similar  mechaqical  import  of  its  secre- 
tion ;  nor,  indeed,  have  we  any  reason  for 
asserting  the  separate  existence  of  a  fluid 
secreted  by  it. 

In  respect  of  their  internal  situation,  all 
the  preceding  tissues  resemble  that  recondite 
class  of  structures,  the  glands  without  ducts ; 
and  their  similarity  of  form  has  also  a  physio- 
logical parallel; — viz.  that  all  their  consti- 
tuents are  returned  into  the  blood,  either 
unchanged  in  their  composition,  or  elabo- 
rated, or  effete.  They  differ  from  them, 
however,  both  in  the  greater  perfection  or 
maturity  of  their  cell- form,  and  in  the  lesser 
activity  of  their  secerning  power. 

In  the  degree,  and  perhaps  in  the  nature,  of 
this  resemblance,  some  distinctions  may  be 
drawn.  Thus,  the  serous  membranes,  in  the 
possession  of  a  solid  attenuated  epithelium, 
and  in  the  probable  absence  of  a  secretion, 
are  at  the  lowest  or  most  distant  extremity 
of  the  scale  ;  raised  very  little  above  areolar 
tissue.  The  synovial  membrane,  with  its 
much  more  active  cell-growth,  and  its  fluid 
secretion,  comes  somewhat  nearer;  albeit, 
the  secretion  seems  mainly  developed  in 
answer  to  the  mechanical  requirement  of  a 
lubricating  fluid.    Still,  the  possibility  of  a  less 


physical  function  of  both  these  tissues  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  choroid  plexus^ 
the  approximation  is  made  yet  more  close  by 
the  negation  of  this  mechanical  import;  and 
we  are  left  in  complete  doubt,  whether  it  is  a 
provision  for  quantitative  or  qualitative  fluc- 
tuations in  the  blood  which  supplies  it ; 
whether,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  cell- 
growth  operates  a  chemical  change  or  elabo- 
ration on  the  materials  submitted  to  its  action  ; 
or,  finally,  whether  it  returns  these  to  the 
circulation,  or  surrenders  them  at  once  to  the 
neighbouring  nervous  tissues. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  Serous  and  Sy- 
novial Membranes. — The  following  sketch 
of  the  diseased  appearances  of  these  tissues 
is  necessarily  limited  to  their  more  general 
features.  At  present,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
discriminate  between  the  very  analogous  pa- 
thological conditions  of  the  two  classes  of 
serous  and  synovial  membrane  ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  an  advance  of  knowledge  will  at 
no  distant  date  enable  us  to  do  so.  And 
even  where  the  distinctions  of  appearances 
are  sufficiently  palpable,  our  ignorance  of  their 
general  nature  allows  few  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  these  varieties. 

Thus,  the  remarkable  immunity  firom  me- 
chanically-produced effusions  which  the  syno- 
vial membranes  enjoy  is  little  understood, 
although  one  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  it 
is  quite  so  complete  as  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  onlv  conjecture  that 
seems  at  all  probable  is,  that  the  nature  and 
activity  of  the  cell-growth  which  covers  their 
surface  may  have  some  relation  to  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  such  fluids  transude.  So, 
also,  the  comparative  infrequency  of  adhesion 
in  their  inflammations  is,  at  present,  a  vague 
fact,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown;— -it 
may  either  be  referred  to  an  explanation 
similar  to  the  preceding,  or  may,  as  Profes- 
sors Todd  and  Bowman  suggest*,  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  a  viscid  secretion  in 
their  interior. 

Serous  or  dropsical  effusions,  —  One  of 
the  most  frequent  of  the  morbid  appearances 
seen  in  these  tissues  is  the  presence  of  a 
serum-like  fluid  in  their  cavitv.  It  occurs  in 
a  very  large  number  of  deaths  from  various 
diseases.  In  most  instances,  however,  the 
serous  membrane  only  shares  in  a  dropsy 
which  is  common  to  other  structures,  and 
especially  affects  the  areolar  tissue.  Thus, 
for  instance,  where  death  has  resulted  from 
some  mediate  or  immediate  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  blood  through  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  and  has  been  preceded  for 
some  time  by  general  anasarca,  it  is  usual  to 
find  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  occupy- 
ing the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  other  serous 
membranes.  In  other  diseases,  as  in  cirrhosis, 
the  serous  effusion  is  not  only  a  more  direct 
result  of  a  greater  venous  obstruction,  but 
it  also  assumes  a  higher  import  than  in  the 
previous  instance,  and  becomes  both  of 
earlier  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  dis- 

•  Phjrsiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Man,  voL  L  p.  131. 
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order»  and  of  weightier  influence  upon  its 
termination.  Here,  an  accompaDying  dropsy 
of  the  areolar  tissue  is  less  freauent  and 
prominent^  but  it  still  generally  follows  at  a 
certain  stage  of  duration  and  intensity  :  it  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  the  dis- 
tended belly  acting  upon  the  vena  cava,  and 
producing  a  secondary  dropsy  from  the 
branches  of  the  systemic  circulation  which 
join  that  vein. 

in  another  class  of  cases,  the  serous  eflu-^ 
sion  is  still  common  to  the  areolar  tissue  and 
the  serous  membranes,  but  it  arises  from  a 
di^rent  cause  ;  one  which  is  no  longer  a 
mechanical  impediment,  but  a  chemical  altera- 
tion. The  dropsy  of  chlorosis  is  a  good 
example  of  this  species  of  effusion,  and  to  it 
may  probably  be  also  referred  that  seen  in 
the  latter  stage  of  phthisis  and  other  eXf 
hausting  disorders.  Analysis  shows,  that  in 
these  amminoB  the  blood  is  rendered  much 
I)oorer  hj  the  loss  of  a  considerabk  propor- 
tion of  Its  albumen,  and  the  serum  of  ^e 
thus  diluted  fluid  possesses  a  greater  tendency 
to  transude  the  membranous  walb  of  the 
vessels,  and  pervades  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures in  an  undue  quantity.  Below  a  certain 
percentage  of  albumen,  Andral  affirms  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy  to  be  tolerably  constant. 

To  these  two  classes  may  be  added  a  third, 
in  which  serum  is  found  in  these  structures 
withoiU  any  sien  or  symptom  of  its  presence 
having  been  detected  during  life.  These 
cases  are  so  numerous,  that,  even  af^er  sub- 
tracting a  considerable  number  as  possibly 
due  to  neglect  or  difficulty  of  recognition 
during  life,  a  large  number  still  remain,  in 
which  the  effusion  may  be  fairly  presumed  to 
have  taken  place  afler  death.  And  in  man^ 
instances,  they  are  not  only  affected  by  gravi- 
tation, but,  Hke  the  very  analogous  condition 
of  the  areolar  tissue,  their  occurrence  seems 
to  be  fiivoured  by  it.  Yet,  as  such  appear^ 
ances  are  absent  f^om  a  lai]se  majority  of 
post4nortem  inspections,  it  will  follow,  that 
the  effusion  of  this  fluid  is  to  be  ascribed,  at 
least  in  part,  to  some  conditions  other  than 
mere  gravity.  These  are  probably  similar  to 
the  circumstances  which  conduce  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  preceding  class  of  effiisions,  a 
deficiency  of  the  albuminous  constituent  in 
the  blood,  or,  with  lesser  Hkelihood,  the 
condition  of  the  walls  of  the  containing 
vessels  themselves.  They  thus  appear  to  be 
due  to  both  a  mechanical  and  chemical  affec- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  so  seem  to  offer  an 
union  o^  the  two  causes  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding classes  have  been  severally  ascribed. 

Many  of  the  serous  fluids  which  are  found 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  beneath  its 
arachnoid  membrane,  offer  sufficient  distinc- 
tions in  their  nature  and  causes  to  merit 
recognition  as  a  separate  variety.  They  are 
alike  independent  of  physical  obstructioa  of 
the  vessels,  or  of  a  qualitative  alteration  of 
their  contents  ;  while  their  quantity,  which  is 
frequently  a  considerable  one,  and  the  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  the  size  of  the  brain, 
together  clearly  indicate  that  they  are  not 


due  to  mere  post-mortem  phenomena.  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  unattended 
b^  these,  the  ordinary  causes  of  such  effu- 
sions, and  are  devoid  of  all  symptoms  which 
would  indicate  them  as  in  themselves  mor- 
bid ;  so,  on  the  other,  they  are  not  present  in 
the  healthy  subject.  Hence  we  may  deduce, 
first,  that  they  are  related  to  some  abnormal 
condition  ;  and  secondly,  that  this  relation  is 
not  an  immediate  one.  This  may  be  confirmed 
by  considering  that  the  organ  bathed  by  these 
fluids  is  one  which,  from  its  physical  and 
physiological  properties,  its  soft  consistence 
and  important  functions,  is  both  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  disturbance  fi*om  pressure,  and 
ready  to  give  signs  of  such  disturbance ;  so 
that  the  absence  of  these  indications  betokens 
a  nicety  of  ad^tation  of  the  fluid  to  the 
cranium  and  its  contents  which  is  hardly  to 
be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing that  this  adaptation  i&  itself  the  ob- 
ject which  the  presence  of  the  serum  fulfils, 
or  that  the  want  of  it  is  the  condition  which 
necessitates  the  effusion,  if  indeed  it  does  not 
more  immediately  give  rise  to  it.. 

In  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  itself,  we  are  pre^ 
sented  with  a  more  normal  counterpart  of 
this  scarcely  morbid  effusion ;  since  a  fluid  of 
similar  constitution,  in  lesser  quantity,  is  here 
a  constant  phenomenon.  In  the  loose  and 
vascular  areolar  tissue  between  the  arachnoid 
and  the  spinal  cord,  this  perpetual  dropsy  is 
the  natural  condition  of  the  part;  and  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  greater  mobility  enjoyed 
by  the  vertebral  column  where  it  surrounds 
these  parts  of  the  nervous  centre,,  a  freedom 
of  movement  which  requires  that  they,  in 
their  turn,  should  be  more  careffilly  protected 
from  external  violence. 

Physical  and  chemical  properties,  —  The 
appearances  of  the  fluid  found  in  the  cir^ 
cumstances  above  mentioned  are  tolerably 
uniform,,  and  the  few  variations  that  occur 
are  chiefly  of  an  accidental  nature.  It  is 
usually  a  limpid,  colourless,  and  transparent 
fluid,  of  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction  ;  and,  in  a 
state  of  purity,  it  offers  no  trace  of  organize 
ation,  eitner  to  the  naked  eye  or  the  micro-> 
scope.  In  its  consistence,,  however,  it  is 
susceptible  of  great  differ,ences.  It  varies 
from  the  limpidity  of  water  to  the  viscidity 
of  synovia  i  and  when  containing  very  much 
albumen,  is  sometimes  even  thicker  and  more 
tenacious  than  this  liquid.  Its  colour  is  very 
freouently  and  greatly  affected  by  admixture 
with  blood,  bile^  and  other  matters;  or  by 
the  partial  precipitation  of  its  albumen ;  or, 
more  rarely,  by  the  solidification  or  crystal- 
lisation of  fatty  constituents.  Many  of  these 
causes  also  affect  its  transparency,  giving  it 
more  or  less  opacity,  as  well  as  colour.  Its 
alkalinity  is  less  liable  to  variation  ;  but  occa- 
sionally it  is  neutral,  and  very  rarely  acid. 
Its  unorganised  character  is  only  interfered 
with  by  accidental  impurities  similar  to  those 
above  noticed. 

The  chemical  composition  of  these  fluids 
is  much  more  variable;  indeed  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  scarcely  any  two  of  them  are 
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exactly  alike  in  this  respect.     The  following . 
table  exhibits  four  analyses,  contrasted  with 
d}at  of  the  serum  of  the  blood :  -^ 


Water - 
Alb-imen      - 
Extractive  - 
Fat     -        - 
Salts  . 

Serum 

of 
Blood. 

Phthi. 
sit.* 

^!f    AKitei.  Asdtei. 

905 
78 
4-2 
8-8 
9 

1000 

988 
8 

-  9 

1000 

988 
0-9 

10 

956 

29 

9 

7 
8 

704 

290 

2 

4 

998-9 

1009 

1000 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  albumen 
which  these  analyses  exhibit  is  very  striking ; 
end  the  large  quantity  present  in  the  latter 
is  especially  remarkable  as  offering  nearly 
four  times  the  quantity  which  is  present  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  anomaly  of  an 
unorganized  liquid,  derived  from  the  blood, 
possessing  more  of  this  important  constituent 
than  the  parent  fluid,  has  been  attributed  by 
Vdgel  to  a  reabsorption  of  the  watery  parts 
subsequently  to  the  effusion.  The  varying 
methods  of  analysing  these  fluids  leave  less 
room  to  remark  quantitative  differences  of 
their  other  constituents.  The  quantity  of 
salts  seems,  however,  pretty  constant ;  al- 
though the  following  analysis  |  exhibits  a 
singular  increase  in  one  of  the  most  common 
saline  ingredients.  It  was  taken  from  the 
dropsical  belly  of  a  woman  aged  40,  and  the 
urine  is  stated  to  have  contained  about  6 
parts  in  the  1000  of  the  same  salt. 

Water 950 

Extractive,  with  traces  of  albumen  -  6*97 

Fat -84 

Almost  pore  chloride  of  sodium       *  44 

1000-81 
The  small  number  of  analyses  hitherto 
made,  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  pathoi* 
logical  notice  with  which  they  are  usually 
accompanied,  reader  it  at  present  too  early 
to  arrange  the  compgsition  of  these  fluids  in 
any  real  connexion  wit^  the  various  morbid 
states  which  have  regulated  their  production. 
But  the  possible  cause  of  an  excessive  pre*- 
ponderance  of  albumen  has  been  already 
alluded  to,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  likely 
that  the  cases  where  this  substance  is  of  a 
less  remarkable,  but  still  a  considerable 
amount,  belong  chiefly  to  the  category  of 
dropsy  from  mechanical  obstruction ;  while 
the  dropsies  of  ansemiae,  post-mortem  trans- 
udation, and  the  like,  seem  to  be  characterised 
by  the  possession  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
albumen :  thus  the  second  analysis  in  the 
table  exhibits  only  three  parts  in  the  thousand ; 

•  Reduced  from  an  analysis  by  Karl  Frua. 
Heller's  Archiv.,  1845,  S.  868.  The  fluid  was 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

t  An  analysis  by  VSgel,  from  whose  "  Patholo- 
gic "  the  remaining  analyses  by  von  Bibra,  Dublanc, 
and  Lecanu,  are  auoted  at  second-hand. 

t  Heller's  Archiv  fUr  Phys.  und  Path,  Chemie, 
1844»  S.  47. 


and  two  or  three  others  are  given  by  the 
same  author,  which  have  a  very  similar  com- 
position. In  the  serous  fluids  of  the  cerebral 
ventricles,  the  quantity  of  albumen  app^rs 
still  smaller,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
analysis  by  Berzelius.* 

Water     -.-.•-  988*3 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  potassium     *  7-09 

Albumen          -----  l-^Q 

Lactate  of  soda,  with  alcohol  extract  -  2*32 

Soda -28 

Extractive,  with  traces  of  phosphates  *85 

1000-00 

In  respect  of  their  diminished  quantity  of 
albumen,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  noticing  their 
approximation  to  the  characters  of  the  cerebro- 
spmal  fluid,  the  vitreous  humor,  and  other 
healthy  effusions. 

The  question  that  next  suggests  itself  is, 
"  What  relations  do  these  fluids  bear  to  the 
serous  membranes?**  From  a  comparison  of 
the  analyses  quoted  above,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  amid  multiform  phases  of  com- 
position all  these  fluids  preserve  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  serum  of  the  blood  ;  a  feature 
which  sufficiently  testifies  to  their  origin  and 
import,  and  which  refers  their  production  to 
the  conditions  of  the  blood,  and  their  consi- 
deration to  the  pathology  of  this  fluid,  rather 
than  to  the  serous  membranes  in  contact 
with  which  they  are  found.  And  the  bearing 
of  this  evidence  is  corroborated  by  severw 
other  facts.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  as 
above  mentioned,  their  occurrence  may  be 
directly  traced  to  blood  disorders ;  either  a 
qualitative  affection  of  this  fluid,  or  a  me- 
chanical distention  of  its  containing  vessels, — 
a  mutual  dependence  which  tends  still  more 
to  allot  them  to  the  blood  rather  than  to  the 
serous  membranes.  Again,  instead  of  their 
presenting  the  cellular  form,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  secretion,  morbid  as  well  as  healthy, 
are  usually  involved,  and  which  they  might  be 
expected  to  assume  were  they  e-ssentialiy  the 
product  of  the  cell-growing  membrane,  they 
are  devoid  of  all  appearances  of  such  organ- 
ization. While  in  place  of  being  peculiar 
to  these  membranes,  it  is  found  that  an  iden- 
tical effusion  obtains  in  the  ar^lar  tissue; 
a  structure  which  is  alike  destitute  of  their 
membranous  form  and  epithelial  covering. 

Inflammatory  or  Jibrinotu  effusions,  —  A 
large  number  of  the  fluids  which  are  found 
effused  in  the  interior  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes offer  characters  which  essentially  dis- 
tinguish them  fVom  the  dropsical  effusions 
above  described.  The  first  and  most  pro- 
minent differences  are  those  presented  by 
their  appearance  and  chemical  composition.  In 
addition  to  the  albumen  and  salts  which  form 
the  main  constituents  of  the  serous  effusions, 
they  also  offer  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of 
fibrine ;  and  as  this  substance  retains  its  or- 
dinary power  of  spontaneous  coagulation,  its 
presence  is  readily  recognized  by  the  eye. 

•  Simon's  Chemie,  Band  ii.  §  581.  The  case  is 
mentioned  as  "  Hydrocephalus.** 
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To  these  physical  differences  accede  equally 
important  pathological  grounds  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  effusion  of  the  fibrinous  fluid  is 
usually  attended  by  more  or  fewer  of  those 
symptoms,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  inflammation  ;  and  in  the  few 
instances  where  these  external  indications  are 
absent,  the  presence  of  the  fluid  is  itself  con- 
sidered sufficient  evidence  of  the  previous  oc- 
currence of  the  inflammatory  process  ;  while 
the  mechanical  causes,  which  often  appear 
mediately  or  immediately  to  determine  the 
occurrence  of  the  simply  albuminous  effusion, 
seem  to  have  no  influence  in  the  production 
of  these  phenomena.  Lastly,  the  fibrinous 
effiision  i»  distinguished  by  this  important 
quality,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  organization, 
or  capable  of  an  apparent  conversion  into 
tissueSrthe  structure  of  which  closely  approxi- 
mates to  that  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
normal  and  permanent  textures  of  the  human 
body. 

The  ckss  of  effusions  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  the  common  properties  of  fibri- 
nous composition,  inflammatory  origin,  and 
susceptibility  of  organization,  is  a  vei^-  large 
one,  and  includes  a  great  variety  of  fluids. 
The  extremes  of  these  numerous  gradations 
offer  some  contrast ;  in  one  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  are  well  marked,  and  the  effusion 
chiefly  consists  of  matters  which  are  plastic  : 
ue,  which  pass  rapidly  from  a  fluid  state, 
through  that  of  an  uniform  pasty  mass,  into  a 
solid  form ;  and  which  for  the  most  part  ex- 
perience a  rapid  and  c(^mplete  organization, 
being  converted  either  inio  pus  or  into  some 
more  permanent  structure.  In  the  other  sub- 
divisiour  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
usually  less  Bwrked,  the  fluid  contains  less 
fibrine,  is  less  susceptible  of  organization,  and 
not  only  remains  chiefly  fluid,  but,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  does  not  deposit  any 
part  of  its  contents  in  a  solid  form  until  sub- 
sequently to  its  removal  from  the  living  body, 
or  after  the  death  of  the  patient. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  inflammation,  and 
before  effusion  has  yet  occurred,  the  morbid 
appearances  of  the  serous  membranes  are 
limited  to  an  injection,  or  active  congestion  of 
their  vessels.  Most  of  these,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, are  arranged  as  a  flattened  plexus  in 
the  areolar  tissue  which  forms  so  large  a  part 
of  the  membrane ;  and  the  injection  of  this 
plexus,^  at  first  in  isolated  points,  and  after- 
wards in  larger  patches,  gives  to  these  parts 
of  the  free  surface  a  heightened  red  colour, 
which  is  clearly  visible  throueh  the  thin  and 
almost  transparent  layer  of  cells,  alone  inter* 
vetting  between  the  capillaries  and  the  interior 
of  the  membrane.r  But  although  a  superficial, 
patchy^  and  well-marked  redness,  dependent 
on  congestion  of  the  minutest  vessels,  con* 
stitutes  a  tolerablepresumptionof  the  presekice 
of  inflammation,  yet  such  a  state  can  be  so 
closely  imitated  by  conditions  which  are  not 
inflammatory,  —  such  as  a  merely  passive  ve- 
nous congestion,  due  to  {)osition  of  the  body, 
mode  of  death,  and  a  variety  of.  other  causes, 
—  as  to  be,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  of  little 


value  as  evidence  of  this  process.  And  even 
in  instances  where  the  symptoms  during  life 
have  rendered  the  existence  of  inflammation 
probable,  an  examination  after  death  has  of^en 
detected  no  such  appearance ;  whence  it  would 
seem  that  this  vascularity  is  capable  of  dis- 
turbance or  removal,  either  during  the  phe- 
nomena  of  death,  or  after  that  event  has  hap- 
pened. And  it  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  the 
different  serous  structures  seem  liable  to  this 
appearance  in  a  very  different  degree  :  some, 
as  the  arachnoid,  scarcely  ever  presenting  any 
trace  of  such  a  suffusion  ;  while  in  others,  as 
the  pleura,  it  is  much  more  frequent.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated  that 
neither  does  its  presence  amrm,  nor  its  ab- 
sence deny,  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  ; 
still  less,  where  present,  is  its  amount  to  be 
considered  any  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the 
process. 

An  alteration  in  the  texture  of  the  mem- 
brane itself  is  probably  immediately  subsequent 
to  this  injection  in  the  order  of  time,  and  is 
generally  seen  in  connection  with  it.  Its 
surface,  instead  of  the  smooth  and  shining 
appearance  which  it  ordinarily  possesses,  be- 
comes dull  and  dim,  while  it  is  dry  and  almost 
rough  to  the  touch  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
thin  and  transparent  expanse  of  it»  texture 
acquires  a  miucy  opacity,  and  an  increased 
thickness,  which  in  the  more  delicate  serous 
membranes  is  especially  well  marked.  The 
former  of  these  appearances  probably  indicates 
some  affection  of  the  epithelium,  which  clothes 
the  free  surface  of  the  membrane ;  but  the 
latter  is  due  to  the  commencement  of  effusion. 
This  process  begins  where  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  it,  viz.  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  vessels,  or  in  the  subserous 
and  neighbouring  areolar  tissue  in  which  they 
ramify ;  and  by  the  filling  and  distention  of 
the  meshes  of  this  net-work,  it  gradually  com- 
municates its  own  appearances  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  generally. 

The  next  stage  is  constituted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  products  of  inflammation  on 
the  inner  or  free  surface  of  the  membrane,  or 
the  effkiion  of  aplastic  fluid  into  their  cavity. 

This  effusion  is  at  first  a  eleac  transparent 
fluid,  of  a  tolerably  limpid  consistence.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  rarely  able  to  verify  thi» 
transparency  in  the  exsudation  of  the  Wgcr 
serous  membranes  ;  but  the  condition  of  the 
blood  plasma  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the 
similar  appearance  which  is  visible  in  the  case 
of  fluid  effused  into  the  infl^^ied  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  together  leave  no  dovibf 
of  the  fact. 

In  a  space  of  time  which  is  a  very  short 
one,  this  uniformly  fluid  state  usually  gives 
place  to  a  greater  or  less  opacity  and  solidi* 
fication;  and  in  this,  the  earliest  stage  in 
which  the  effusion  is  generally  recognized,  it 
offers  the  appearance  of  $,  milky  semifluid 
substance,  which  either  forms  the  whole  of  its 
mass,  or  is  mixed  with  a  variable  quantity  of 
serum,  from  which  it  has  thus  already  begun 
to  separate. 

The  compoiition  of  this  effused  fluid  exhibits 
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creat  variety  in  different  cases.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  an  average  of  five  analyses  by 
Quevenne,  Scherer,  and  Vdgel,  which  is  com- 
pared with  the  liquor  sanguinis  of  healthy 
blood,  as  analysed  by  L^;anu.  This  im- 
portant comparative  method  of  regarding 
these  fluids  is  due  to  Vogel,  in  whose  valu- 
able work  ^ese  analyses  are  given  at  length. 


Liquor  San- 

Fibrinous Bf- 

guinis. 

fuiion. 

Water    - 

-       906 

984*986 

Fibrine  - 

8-4 

•984 

Albumen 

77 

61-88 

Extractive     - 

8    ) 

Fat 

-          8    [ 

12-2 

SalU      - 

8   J 

The  composition  of  1000*4 


1000* 


A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  this 
fluid  with  that  pf  the  serous  effusion  which 
was  previously  described,  not  only  exhibits 
the  addition  of  a  new  constituent,  fibrine,  but 
it  shows  the  quantity  of  albumen  to  be  in- 
creased in  an  important  degree ;  it  beinjg,  on 
the  average,  nearly  trebled.  Contrasting  it 
with  the  normal  liquor  sanguinis,  it  is  seen  to 
possess  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  albu- 
men and  fibnne,  although  less  than  this  fluid 
itself  contains.  And  it  is  important  to  notice, 
that  the  former  of  these  two  constituents  is 
not  only  present  In  larger  quantity  than  the 
Jatter,  as  might  be  expected  .from  its  very 
different  amount  in  the  parent  fluid,  but  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  its  respective 
xjuantity,  t.  e.  that  only  two«sevenths  of  the 
^brine  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  appears  in  the 
inflammatory  exsudation,  while  five-sevenths 
of  its  albumen  is  present.  And  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  the  diseased  liquor  sanguinis  of 
the  same  subjects  the  object  of  comparison, 
its  increased  quantity  of  fibrine  would  render 
the  disproportionately  small  transudation  of 
this  constituent  a  still  smaller  one,  Althoi^h 
the  number  of  analyses  from  which  the  average 
is  taken  will  allow  Httle  stress  to  be  laid  upon 
these  facts,  yet  they  have  seemed  to  deserve 
especial  notice,  as  having  some  bearing  upon 
a  question  which  is  of  the  greatest  import«mce 
to  pathology,  and  which  cannot  yet  be  con- 
sidered as  settled,  viz.  "  What  is  the  relation 
pf  fibrine  to  the  process  of  organization  ?" 

The  further  progress  of  the  exsudation 
Arranges  the  plastic  or  fibrinous  constituent 
as  a  more  complete  coagulum,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  serous 
membrane^  The  colour  of  this  portion  of  the 
exsudation  is  yellowish,  or  sometimes  reddish 
from  mixed  blood ;  its  thickness  varies  from 
that  of  a  scarcely  perceptible  deposit  to  one 
of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  The 
uniformity  with  which  it  covers  the  interior 
of  the  u^embrane  is  also  subject  to  great 
differences ;  sometimes  it  is  arranged  as  a 
stratum  of  tolerably  equal  thickness  over  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  its  extent,  at  others 
it  is  limited  to  the  formation  of  raised  points 
or  patches  which  here  and  there  stud  its 
surface.  These  conditions  apparently  indicate 
a  corresponding  diffusion  or  limitation  of  the 
inflammation.     In  like  manner,  the  state  of 


surface  of  this  stratum  is  liable  to  great  dif- 
ferences, being  sometimes  level  and  compara- 
rively  smooth,  while  in  other  instances  it 
offers  every  conceivable  degree  of  roughness, 
from  a  trifling  irregularity  of  sur&ce  to  those 
long,  large,  and  shaggy  processes  which  are 
so  often  seen  In  acute  pericarditis,  and 
which  have  been  weir  compared  to  the  villi 
of  an  ox*s  tongue.  Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  exact  mode  in 
which  this  curious  state  is  produced  ^  tiuis 
some  imagine  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  mutual 
movements  of  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers 
of  the  membrane  j  or  that,  in  separadng  from 
each  other,  they  draw  out  a  thread  of  the 
viscid  and  coagulating  paste,  until  it  breaks, 
and  thus  leaves  a  projecting  process  attached 
to  each  of  these  surfaces.  But  the  fact,  that 
an  elongation  very  similar  to  that  of  those 
processes  is  seen  in  solitary  war^  deposits 
on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  in  situations  where 
no  such  physical  causes  as  this  can  be 
supposed  to  obtain,  renders  this  explanation 
more  than  doubtful ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
interpretation  of  Vogel  seems  much  more 
probable,  that  they  result  from  a  want  of 
uniformity  of  the  effusion  4n  the  first  instance 
forming  small  scattered  patches  of  lymph,  on 
and  around  which,  as  around  foreign  bodies, 
the  subsequent  contmuous  efl^inoB  tends  to 
deposit  itself. 

The  first  layer  of  fibriae  thus  deposited  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  forms,  if 
it  is  complete,  a  kind  of  sac,  in  which  the 
more  serous  part  of  the  exsudation  is  induded. 
But  this  liouid  part  generally  contains  a  con- 
siderable turther  portion  of  the  fibrinous 
element ;  and  the  resulting  phenomena  appear 
te  depend  in  some  measure  on  its  amount. 
Thus,  if  the  exsudation  be  almost  wholly  of 
plastic  material,  large  irregular  masses  of 
fibrine  are  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  mem- 
brane ;  the  serous  fluid  being  only  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  moisten  these  loose  coagula.  If 
the  serum  be  superabundant,  the  fibrine 
may  remain  almost  or  entirely  dissolved  in  it ; 
or  may  only  be  visible  as  a  slight  disturbance 
of  its  transparency,  imparting  to  it  a  white 
colour,  or  forming  a  few  scattered  flakes  which 
float  hither  and  thither  in  the  fluid.  A  medium 
between  these  two  extremes  is  perhaps  more 
(.•ommon,  in  which  the  plastic  element  coa- 
gulates in  a  loose  irregular  kind  of  net-work, 
the.  meshes  of  which  enclose  the  serum.  And 
with  this  more  general  precipitation  there  is 
usually  a  special  deposit  upon  the  peripheric 
or  oldest  layer  before  mentioned,  which 
imitates  its  irregular  or  shaggy  form.  But  as 
this  process  of  coagulation  is  often  a  very 
slow  one,  the  extent  of  lamination  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  these  two  layers ;  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  thin  strata  often  appearing  to  be 
laid  down  from  the  fluid,  one  after  another. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  denser  and  stronger 
layer,  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
serous  membrane,  is  the  original  plasma,  the 
first  which  was  deposited,  and  the  earliest  to 
be  organized.  Rarely  the  completeness  of 
this  coagulation  leaves  the  serous  part  entirely 
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devoid  of  fibrine,  and,  in  respect  of  composi- 
tion, closely  resembling  some  of  the  dropbical 
fluids  previously  described. 

Organization  of  the  effusion,  —  In  some 
very  ^w  instances,  in  which  the  exsudation  is 
only  in  a  limited  quantity,  absorption  occurs 
prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  fibrinous  portion  ; 
but  after  this  change  has  once  occurred,  and 
the  fluid  has  been  separated  into  a  serous  and 
solid  portion,  the  former  only  is  susceptible 
of  removal,  the  latter  or  fibrinous  constituent 
being  either  absolutely  incapable  of  absorption, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  being  re- 
moved so  slowly  as  to  be  replaced  by  the 
oi^anization  of  new  tissues  long  before  its 
withdrawal  is  completed.  When  the  quantity 
of  fibrine  is  sntall,  organization  is  on  the  whole 
both  less  frequent  and  rapid.  Still  it  may 
occur;  and  even  where  this  substance  is  re- 
tained in  solution,  the  fluid  containing  it  is 
susceptible  of  this  change. 

But  although  the  products  of  inflammation 
generally  progress  towards  organization,  yet 
the  steps  and  results  of  this  further  develop- 
ment differ  very  widely  from  each  other. 

In  the  majority  of  these  effiisions,  one  of 
two  processes  occurs.  In  one  class  of  cases, 
the  free  surfaces  of  the  membrane  are  glued 
together  by  the  coagulable  lymph  effused  upon 
them  ;  and  thi»  cementing  substance  is  either 
itself  converted  into  a  permanent  structure 
which  obliterates  the  eavity,  or  it  forms  a  nidus 
or  stroma  in  which  the  structure  is  developed. 
In  another  set  of  cases,  the  plasma  expepiences 
a  rapid  development  into  a  number  of  cells, 
floating  in  a  thin  fluid.  These  are  termed 
the  adhesive  and  suppurative  forms  of  in- 
flammation respectively ;  or  sometimes,  with 
perhape  less  correctness,  the  **  terminations^'* 
of  this  process. 

In  some  instances,  however,  a  process 
similar  to  the  first  of  these  takes  place  inde- 
pendently of  adhesion.  Sometimes,  the  plastic 
layer  on  the  inner  aspect  of  a  serous  mem- 
brane experiences  a  transition  into  a  structure 
which  resembles  areolar  tissue,  and  presents 
an  irregular  or  shaggy  surface,  like  the  fibrine 
for  which  it  is  substituted.  In  other  instances, 
a  thinner  layer,  with  a  more  regular  surface, 
is  formed,  and  clothes  the  normal  structure 
with  a  new  serous  or  fibro-serous  membrane, 
which  can  readily  be  peeled  off*  from  the 
subjacent  tissue.  This  layer  is  rarely  of 
uniform  thickness,  and  when  Kmited  to  small 
isolated  patches  forms  the  "  white  spots " 
which  are  so  frequently  seen  in  the  peri* 
cardium.  In  these  instances,  the  effusion  is 
evidently  in  very  small  amount,  and  probably 
consists  almost  wholly  of  the  plastic  materials 
of  the  blood,  with  very  little  accompanying 
serum. 

Another  class  of  cases  may  be  mentioned 
here  which,  in  respect  of  the  absence  of  ad- 
hesion, are  somewhat  similar  to  this  condition. 
They  differ  from  it,  however,  in  the  fact  of 
their  presenting  a  large  quantity  of  a  serous 
or  little  flbrinated  fluid,  and  in  the  ver^  slow 
organization  of  their  solid  matter,  which,  in 
some  instances,  advances  so  little  in  a  con- 


siderable lapse  of  time,  that  we  might  almost 
doubt  the  occurrence  of  any  further  deve- 
lopement.  In  these  instances,  the  small 
amount  of  plastic  material  present  is  irregu- 
larly deposited  here  and  there  in  the  shape  of 
small  granules  of  fibrine  which  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane. 
This  condition  fi*equently  occurs  in  the  peri- 
toneum, and  has  been  called  "  tubercular 
peritonitis."  It  offers,  however,  such  wide 
distinctions  from  the  really  tubercutoos  iiH 
flammation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  thae 
the  term  was  ever  used  to  express  more  than 
the  shape  of  the  deposit ;  and  in  order  tor 
avoid  tne  confusion  caused  by  designating 
two  such  different  diseases  with  one  name, 
Mr.  Simon  has  suggested  that  of  "  granular 
peritonitis,"  a  term  which  avoids  this  ob- 
jection, but  equally  indicates  the  peculiar  form 
which  the  fibrine  exhibits. 

When  the  plastic  material  has  been  mainly 
deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  has 
included  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum  in 
its  interior,  an  absorption  of  this  fluid  neces- 
sarily precedes  the  contact  and  adhesion  of 
the  opposed  surfaces.  But  in  the  more  diffuse 
and  irregular  coagulation  previously  alluded 
to,  in  which  the  serous  portion  occupied  the 
meshes  or  interstices  of  the  fibrinous  net- work,, 
the  latter  may  become  organized,  and  may 
thus  form  cyst-like  cavities,  which  are  perma- 
nently filled  with  this  fluid. 

In  most  instances,  the  serum  having  been 
absorbed,  and  the  walls^  of  the  cavity  having 
been  united  by  coagulable  lymph,  the  latter 
becomes  slowfy  organized  into-  a  substance 
which  resembles  areolar  tissue,  but  contains 
comparatively  little  of  the  yellow  fibrous  ele- 
ment. Cotemporaneously  with  this  change,, 
vessels  are  developed  in  the  mass  by  a  series 
of  processes,  which,  in  all  probability,  closely 
approximate  to  those  of  their  formation  in 
the  embryoi  The  resulting  structure  occu- 
pying what  was  previously  the  cavity  of  the 
serous  membrane,  effectually  prevents  the  re- 
petition of  such  an  effusion  ;  although  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  confers  an  ab- 
stract immunity  as  respects  the  inflammatory 
process. 

The  tuppurative  inflammathn  of  the  serous 
membranes  frequently  offers,  in  its  symptom]* 
or  causes,  few  differences  from  the  adhesive 
variety ;  but  the  formation  of  pus  is  sometimes 
discoverable  at  so  early  a  sta^e  of  the  dis« 
order,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  how  far  it  may 
not  be  considered,  not  so  much  a  mere  form  or 
termination  of  the  disease,  but  an  inflamma-i 
tion  sid  generis.  Where  pus  has  been  re^ 
ceived  into  the  bloodvessels,  and  circulated 
with  their  contents,  large  collections  of  this 
fluid  are  sometimes  seen  in  these  tissues; 
these  are,  however,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  suppuration  which  occurs  primarily  as 
the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  cavity  of  the  inflamed  serous 
membrane  is  usually  lined  by  a  soft,  irregular, 
and  membraniform  exsudation,  resembling  the 
wall  of  an  abscess,  to  which  the  altered  tissue 
may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  fairly  com** 
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pared.     The  appearances  of  the  pus  present 
the  varieties  met  with  in  this  fluid  generally. 

In  the  most  favourable  cases,  the  fluid  ra- 
pidly diminishes  in  quantity ;  and  thepus-<!ells, 
which  are  incapable  of  further  organization, 
disappear,  the  substances  which  com|x>se  them 
being,  in  all  probability,  absorbed  subse- 
quently to  the  breaking  up  of  their  structure  ; 
while  the  remaining  parts  of  the  exsudation 
become  organized  together  with  the  adhering 
walls  of  the  cavity,  and  result  in  the  complete 
obliteration  of  the  serous  structure. 

In  other  instances,  the  suppurative  process 
takes  a  more  unfavourable  course  ;  the  pus 
assumes  a  sanious  appearance  and  a  very  of- 
fensive smell ;  and,  finally,  after  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  the  serous  membrane,  is  dis- 
charged through  the  opening  into  the  cavity 
of  the  viscus,  or  into  a  neighbouring  serous 
membrane,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Sometimes  xhis  process  appears  to  be  modi- 
Bed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  less  complete  ab- 
sorption. The  pus,  deprived  of  certain  of  its 
constituents,  is  slowly  transformed  into  a 
jnortar-like  mass,  lining  the  membranous  wall 
by  which  it  appears  to  be  secreted.  The 
sandy  or  gritty  consistence  of  this  substance 
shows  that  it  contains  chiefly  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  exsudation ;  and  sometimes 
the  fluid,  gradually  thickening,  passes  into  a 
cheesy  pultaceous  mass,  and  thence,  by  long 
duration,  into  a  cretaceous  substance,  resem- 
bling that  into  which  tubercle  often  degene- 
rates. 

The  so-called  chronic  infiammation  presents 
no  differences  which  can  be  called  essential ; 
most  of  them  chiefly  referring  to  the  duration 
and  intensity  of  the  process,  rather  than  to 
any  peculiarities  in  its  nature  and  appearances. 
For  mstance,  if  the  general  symptoms  are  less 
prominent  than  usual,  and  the  disease  pro- 
gresses slowly,  with  frequent  remissions  and 
exacerbations,  it  is  called  *'  chronic."  So,  also, 
the  same  name  would  be  applied  to  a  case 
which,  originally  "  acute  **  in  the  intensity  of 
its  symptoms,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  progress, 
had  overpassed  the  violence  of  the  first  attack  ; 
the  eflusion  remaining  with  diminished  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  Or  a  recurrence  of 
the  inflammation,  pouring  forth  a  new  eflu- 
sion in  and  within  the  already  dense  and  har- 
dened layer  of  a  previous  exsudation,  is  called 
chronic.  In  such  a  relapse,  the  unorganized 
exsudation  has  been  said  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
secondary  inflammation ;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned how  far  the  inflammatory  process  can 
occur  in  a  tissue  which  is  as  yet  unprovided 
with  vessels :  and  even  were  the  absence  of 
these  as  complete  as  it  seems  to  be,  the  in- 
flammation of  the  lymph  would  scarcely  be  a 
necessary  supposition,  since  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  physical 
transudation  of  fluid,  derived  from  the  nearest 
vascular  surface,  or  that  of  the  original  mem- 
brane. 

Besides  these  divisions  of  inflammation  ac- 
cording to  its  duration  and  results,  there 
are  owers,  in  which  the  process  is  compli- 
cated^ by  its  occurrence  in  connection  with 


other  dbeases,  or  by  its  dependence  upon  sooie 
specific  cause.  Amongst  these  the  **  hsemor- 
rhagic  "  eflusion,  first  recognised  by  Laennec, 
holds  a  very  conspicuous  place.  In  this  dis- 
order the  inflammatory  exsudation  is  mingled 
with  more  or  less  blood,  which  communicates 
its  colour  and  appearances  to  the  whole  mass, 
in  a  degree  varying  with  the  quantity  in  which 
it  is  present.  By  longer  duration,  it  separates 
into  two  parts :  a  peripheric  layer  of  whitish 
or  slightly-coloured  lymph,  which  covers  the 
serous  surface ;  and  a  fluid  which  contains 
the  greater  part  of  the  blood  corpuscles  and 
serum,  and  is  included  in  the  cavity  formed 
by  the  plastic  layer.  Thb  liquid  portion  is 
only  capable  of  a  very  slow  absorption,  and 
prior  to  this  event  it  passes  through  many 
gradations  of  colour  and  appearance.  Ge- 
nerally, it  slowly  loses  its  red  colour ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  haemonhagic  inflammations  of 
the  peritoneum,  it  very  frequently  becomes 
darker,  and,  finally,  almost  black  ;  a  change 
which  seems  due  to  the  action  of  the  intes- 
tinal gases.  This  conjunction  of  inflammation 
and  haemorrhage  occurs  in  many  diseases,  but 
with  the  greatest  firequency  in  tubercular  ca- 
chexia, in  fevers,  and  in  other  exanthemata. 
In  all  these  disorders,  the  mass  of  the  blood  is 
greatly  affected,  and  in  many  of  them  suffi- 
ciently so  to  exhibit  marked  ileviation  from 
the  composition  and  properties  of  the  healthy 
fluid.  And  in  addition  to  these,  the  gene- 
ral conditions  of  its  occurrence,  Rokitansky  * 
points  out  a  local  circumstance  which  greatly 
favours  its  access  ;  viz.  the  previous  exbtence 
of  a  plasma,  in  which  organization  is  com- 
mencing. And  he  refers  this  aptitude  for 
haemorrhage  to  the  probable  state  of  its  vas- 
cular apparatus,  which,  in  this  early  stage  of 
its  development,  offers  simultaneously  the 
greatest  delicacy  in  the  texture  of  its  walls, 
and  a  deficiency  of  anastomosis  with  the 
neighbouring  vessels;  two  conditions  which 
would  respectively  diminish  its  capacity  of  re- 
sistance to  any  distensive  force,  and  increase 
the  amount  and  duration  of  this  distension. 
And  in  illustration  of  this  his  opinion,  it  may 
be  pointed  out,  that  a  granulating  surface  on 
the  exterior  of  the  body  seems  closely  to  imi- 
tate these  local  conditions;  while  the  resulting 
haemorrhage,  often  traceable  to  the  congestion 
mechanically  producible  by  posture,  oflen  de- 
pending on  exciting  causes  of  a  more  recon- 
dite nature,  aflTords  a  parallel  to  some  of  the 
effusions  noticed  above. 

The  events  of  inflammation  are  mainly  in- 
cluded in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  effusion 
which  constitutes  its  most  important  feature : 
in  this  manner  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulcera- 
tion, and  more  rarely  sloughmg,  occur.  But 
they  also  happen,  though  with  less  frequency, 
as  secondary  aff*ection8  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, in  connection  with  diseases  of  the 
viscera  or  cavities  which  they  cover.  Thus,  a 
morbid  process  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  serous  membrane  frequently  causes 

*  Handbuch  der  Pathologischen  Anatomie,  Band 
ii.  S.  28. 
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a  slight  effusion^  which  is  followed  by  an  ad- 
hesion of  its  visceral  and  parietal  layers  ;  an 
effect  which  is  usually  attributed  to  an  **  irri- 
tation "  of  the  part  by  the  disease.  And  as 
this  process  generally  precedes  any  similar 
extension  of  ulceration  to  these  membranes, 
it  has  the  salutary  result  of  sealing  up  their  in- 
terior, and  thus  of  preventing  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  serious  or  even  fatal  eifusion 
into  their  cavity.  Their  destruction  by  the 
communication  of  an  ulcerative  process  in 
their  immediate  proximity  may  be  called  by 
the  same  name  ;  but  it  often  more  resembles 
shushing  in  the  rapidity  of  its  course,  and  in 
the  imperfect  absorption  of  the  broken  down 
textures.  So  also  where  softening  of  these 
tissues  happens,  it  almost  invariably  depends 
upon  an  action  which  primarily  affects  the 
subjacent  viscera,  and  gradually  implicates 
their  serous  covering. 

Tubercle,  —  The  deposit  of  this  morbid 
product  in  the  cavity  of  a  serous  membrane 
constitutes  but  a  part  of  the  general  tuber- 
cular cachexia;  and  in  the  msgority  of  in- 
stances, it  only  occurs  after  the  disease  has 
been  localised  in  some  other  organ;  often, 
indeed,  after  it  has  already  implicated  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  And  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  its  symptoms  precede  other 
manifestations  of  the  disease,  it  appears  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  the  deposit,  and  that  from 
thence  it  has,  as  it  were,  extended  to  the  par- 
ticular serous  membrane. 

Occasionally,  the  tubercular  matter  is  de- 
posited in  and  amongst  the  effused  products 
of  inflammation,  so  that  the  two  processes 
appear  to  merge  into  each  other,  with  a 
similar  mingling  of  their  products.  This 
occurrence  of  tubercle  in  connection  with 
inflammatory  exsudation  has  been  minutely 
described  by  Kokitansky,  who  considers 
that  a  complete  metamorphosis  of  the  latter 
substance  into  the  former  does,  in  some 
instances,  obtain.  But  from  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  direct  evidence  upon  this  point, 
i,e,  of  examining  different  portions  of  the 
same  effusion  at  different  periods  of  its  dura- 
tion, one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
such  a  transmutation,  or  even  a  substitution, 
is  really  effected. 

Generally  speaking,  the  coexisting  inflam- 
mation plays  a  more  subordinate  part. 
Where  the  tubercular  matter  is  thus  compa- 
ratively uncomplicated,  it  occurs  in  the  form 
of  greyish  semi-transparent  granulations,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  or  rather 
larger.  The  situation  of  these  is  usually  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  which 
they  render  irregular  by  their  presence,  so 
that  on  removing  a  tubercle  (which  is  easily 
peeled  off*  from  the  subjacent  texture),  a 
depression  of  a  size  which  corresponds  to  it 
is  exposed,  in  which  the  serous  membrane 
has  lost  its  smooth  and  shining  character, 
and  has  become  dull  and  somewhat  opaque. 
Besides  this,  which  is  the  ordinary  fonn  of 
tubercle  in  these  textures,  other  and  smaller 


varieties  often  occur :  and  where  a  large 
quantity  o^  the  deposit  is  present,  more  or 
less  exsudation  unites  the  whole  into  a 
layer ;  in  which,  however,  the  granularity  of 
their  developement  can  still  be  discerned. 
Usually,  a  certain  amount  of  serous  fluid  is 
also  present,  the  quantity  of  which  has  some 
relation  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  In  the 
peritoneum,  however,  its  quantity  is  for  the 
most  part  insignificant ;  and  the  cavity  of  the 
serous  membrane  is  completely  filled  by  a 
thick  and  solid,  yet  granular  mass  of  tubef- 
cle,  by  which  the  viscera  and'  abdominal 
parieties  are  completely  matted  together. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  texture  of  the 
serous  membrane  itself,  or  the  subserous 
areolar  tissue,  becomes  the  seat  of  the  de- 
posit ;  in  these  cases  its  quantity  is  small. 
The  after-changes  of  tubercle  in  these  tissues 
may  lead  to  suppuration  and  ulceration,  or 
to  a  slow  absorption  of  the  organic  constitu- 
ents of  the  mass,  and  a  cretification  of  the 
remainder ;  but  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  patient  dies  of  the  general  disease 
without  either  of  these  events  having  hap- 
pened. 

Cancel'  of  these  tissues  is  comparatively 
rare :  and  of  those  instances  which  do  occur, 
many  are  scarcely  affections  of  the  serous 
membranes  themselves,  but  ought  rather  to 
be  considered  as  secondary,  and  dependent 
on  a  mere  local  proximity.  Thus,  a  neigh- 
bouring cancerous  tumour,  by  the  progress  of 
its  growth,  comes  into  contact  with  a  serous 
membrane,  and,  as  its  size  increases,  gradually 
implicates  this  structure  in  its  own  diseased 
mass.  Sometimes  they  are  primarily  at- 
tacked; yet  even  here,  other  organs  gene- 
rally suffer  at  the  same  time,  and  either  com- 
plicate or  mask  the  local  disease. 

The  carcinomatous  deposits  themselves 
offer  few  special  peculiarities  of  appearance. 
The  harder  or  scirrhous  fonns  are  seldom 
seen  ;  the  sofler  varieties,  viz.  the  gelatini- 
form  or  areolar,  the  medullary,  and  tne  me- 
lanotic, being  those  to  which  they  are  most 
liable.  For  a  description  of  these  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Adventitious 
Products. 

Ossification  of  the  serous  membranes  is 
also  infrequent.  Like  the  same  process  else- 
where, the  deposit  of  bony  matter  never 
occurs  alone,  but  is  a  very  slow  change, 
which  appears  to  require  the  existence  of  a 
previous  tissue.  Hence,  it  is  limited  to  two 
forms,  neither  of  which  primarily  affect  the 
cell-growing  membrane.  In  the  first,  the 
fibrinous  exsudation  of  a  preceding  inflam- 
mation is  gradually  transformed  into  ossific 
matter.  In  this  case,  the  shape  of  the  de- 
posit is  rough  and  irregular,  and  sometimes 
It  forms  a  kind  of  nucleus,  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  tough  fibrous  mass.  Its 
appearances  sometimes  approximate  to  those 
of  the  cretification  before  alluded  to,  as  pos- 
sibly do  the  several  processes  which  form 
these  substances.  In  the  second  variety, 
the  subserous  and  neighbouring  areolar  tissue 
is  occupied  by  the  deposit ;   but  here  aUo 
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a  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginoits  thickening, 
which  is  itself  the  developeroent  of  an  exsu- 
dation,  is  probably  the  immediate  seat  of  the 
change ;  and  a  variable  quantity  of  this  mor- 
bid tissue  is  generally  seen  around  and  upon 
the  bony  matter.  The  shape  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  assumes,  is  somewhat 
more  regular  than  that  of  the  preceding 
variety,  it  being  of^en  flattened  and  extended 
in  thin  plates,  the  roughly  tuberculated  bur- 
fape  of  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  parallel 
with  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 

The  pleura  is  the  most  frequent  site  of 
these  ossifications,  as  it  is  also  of  the  adhe- 
sions in  which  they  mainly  occur  :  but  they 
are  also  found  in  the  subarachnoid  tissue 
and  pia  mater ;  and,  more  rarely,  in  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  ten- 
dons. 

Ct/tts  are  o(^en  found  in  these  membranes, 
but  their  great  differences  of  nature  and 
causes  claim  a  longer  notice  than  can  be 
accorded  in  this  brief  sketch.  Three  chief 
varieties  may  be  distinguished.  One  of  these 
is  inhabited  by  parasitic  animals,  as  the  echi- 
nococcus.  These  are  usually  found  in  great 
numbers,  and  may  occur  in  any  of  the  serous 
membranes,  although  the  peritoneum  is  their 
most  frequent  locality,  probably  from  its 
proximity  to  the  intestine  by  which  they  are 
introduced  into  the  body.  Sometimes  they 
occupy  the  cavity  of  the  membrane,  and  are 
in  contact  with  its  interior  by  a  slightly  flat- 
tened part  of  their  surfiice;  in  other  instances, 
they  project  into  the  cavity,  carrying  the 
membrane  before  them ;  and  at  least  one 
layer  of  their  wall  is  formed  by  lymph  de- 
rived from  the  neighbouring  vessels.  Ano* 
ther  form  is  not  recognised  as  parasitic,  but 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  might 
rather  be  described  as  a  gigantic  cell,  which 
often  includes  a  vast  progeny  of  smaller  ones* 
The  whitish  powder  which  some  of  these 
contain,  may  frequently  be  seen  to  be  com- 
pletely composed  of  small  cells,  which  are  de- 
void of  a  nucleus,  of  uniform  size  and  sphe- 
rical shape,  and  exhibit  a  clear  sharp  outline. 
These  cnaracters  alone  would,  perhaps,  indi- 
cate their  merely  cellular  nature,  as  above 
stated ;  but  the  general  appearance  of  these 
contained  globules  is  suspiciously  like  the 
ova  of  entozoa.  In  other  cases,  the  included 
cell  again  includes  a  smaller  one,  and  this  yet 
another,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  concentric 
hollow  spheres  ;  an  arrangement  which  has 
named  them  as  the  pill-box  hydatid.  In  their 
general  appearances,  they  closely  resemble 
the  preceding  variety.  The  fluid  contents 
of  both  are  limpid  and  transparent,  and  are 
composed  of  water,  with  blood  salts  (chieflv 
chloride  of  sodium),  and  an  exceedingly^  small 
quantity  of  albumen.  Yet  the  effusion  of 
this  apparently  harmless  fluid  into  the  serous 
cavities  gives  rise  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
greatest  violence  and  fatality.  In  a  third 
class  of  cases,  the  cysts  are  usually  in  much 
fewer  numbers  than  the  preceding :  they  occur 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  female  reproductive    organs ;    and  this 


their  situation,  together  with  their  contents, 
which  often  consist  of  teeth,  hair,  bone,  fat, 
and  other  products  of  an  abortive  develop- 
ment, sufficiently  indicate  a  relation  to  the 
generative  process.  The  fluids  which  they 
contain  are  albuminous,  often  sufficiently  so 
to  possess  a  glairy  consistence.  They  exist 
within  the  cavity  of  the  serous  membrane,  or 
in  its  texture,  indifferently ;  when  developed 
in  or  beneath  the  subserous  areolar  tissue 
their  gradual  enlargement  causes  them  to 
reach  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane,  and 
then  to  dilate  and  extend  this  tissue  before 
them,  until  finally  the  cyst,  still  covered  by 
the  serous  layer,  hangs  freely  in  the  cavity 
by  a  more  or  less  elongated  peduncle,  which 
IS  formed  by  this  covering  where  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  serous 
membrane. 

The  subserous  areolar  tissue  has  been  men- 
tioned as  implicated  in  most  of  these  diseases  ; 
but  other  morbid  conditions  are  not  wanting, 
in  which  it  appears  to  be  affected  without  the 
essential  participation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
tissue.  Such  are  the  little  masses  of  fat 
which  are  occasionally  found  projecting  into 
the  serous  cavities ;  they  are  covered  by  the 
smooth  and  apparently  healthy  membrane, 
and  their  form  is  generally  pedunculated,  or 
sometimes  ramified  and  arborescent.  The 
development  of  this  shape  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  subserous  cysts  just  mentioned. 
The  fibrinous  Pacchionian  bodies  of  the  cere- 
bral meninges  have  been  similarly  explained 
as  arising  from  the  pia  mater,  and  gradually 
invested  with  a  layer  of  arachnoid  which 
becomes  converted  into  a  peduncle,  the  rupture 
of  which  leaves  them  adhering  to  the  dura 
mater,  or  even  projecting  into  the  longitudinal 
sinus. 

Loose  cartilages,  —  The  cavities  of  the  serous 
and  synovial  membranes  sometimes  contain 
morbid  products  in  the  shape  of  certain  free 
or  unattached  substances,  which,  from  their 
usual  appearance  and  consistence,  are  best 
known  as  "  loose  cartilages."  The  most 
frequent  situation  of  these  bodies  is  in  the 
knee-joint,  and  next  to  this,  in  the  synovial 
sheaths  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
hand  or  foot ;  but  they  are  not  uncommonly 
found  in  the  subcutaneous  bursae  over  the 
patella,  trochanter,  or  acromion.  More  rarely 
they  are  seen  in  connection  with  the  serous 
membranes;  for  instance,  in  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis testis,  or  in  hernial  sacs.  They  may 
also  exist  in  the  diarthrodial  species  of  false 
joints* 

Their  appearances  offer  great  variety  in 
different  cases.  In  some  instances,  as  often 
happens  in  the  knee-joint,  only  one,  or  per- 
chance two  such  bodies  are  present.  Here 
they  are  of  considerable  size,  attaining  the 
magnitude  of  a  large  bean  or  almond ;  their 
shape  is  a  more  or  less  flattened  oval,  and 
their  surface  is  smooth  and  slippery.  Their 
consistence  is  firm  and  elastic,  their  appear- 
ance whitish  and  cartilaginous,  their  substance 
uniform  and  structureless. 

When  comparatively  recent,  or  of  only  a 
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few  weeks*  or  months'  standing,  they  tnay 
vary  somewhat  from  this  description  by  the 
possession  of  a  rough  surface  on  one  side, 
which  indicates  the  seat  of  their  previous 
attachment  to  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  The 
observations  of  Cniveiihier  *  have  furnished 
us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  stage  which,  at 
least  in  some  instances,  immediately  precedes 
this  condition.  He  has  shown  that,  in  some 
cases,  the  development  of  these  bodies  occurs 
in  the  subserous  or  rather  subsynovial  tissue  ; 
that  their  enlargement  carries  forward  the 
synovial  membrane;  and  that  a  peduncle  is 
thus  formed,  the  rupture  of  which  sets  them 
free,  in  the  articular  cavity. 

There  are  other  cases  which  possibly  re- 
present a  different  class,  and  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  these  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  greater  number,  lesser  size,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  much  softer  consistence  of 
these  bodies.  Their  general  features  have 
long  been  known  to  anatomists,  and  recently 
the  minute  descriptions  of  Bidder ^f  and 
Hyrtl  X  have  added  important,  though  appa- 
rently conflicting,  details  concerning  thenK 

In  the  case  which  Bidder  has  narrated, 
the  morbid  product  was  removed  from  the 
knee-joint  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  so 
that  the  appearances  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane are  necessarily  wanting.  The  mass 
consisted  of  granules,  the  shape  of  which 
was  always  a  flattened  oval ;  and  their  size 
oflered  a  similar  uniformity,  the  length  of  the 
oval  being  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
this  about  double  and  treble  its  width  and 
depth  respectively.  Their  surface  was  smooth 
and  shining,  their  colour  yellowish-white, 
and  a  viscid  fluid  in  sparing  quantity  (probably 
synovia)  united  them  into  small  clumps  or 
masses.  In  consistence,  they  were  softish, 
yet  highly  elastic,  resuming  their  original  size 
and  shape  immediately  after  the  removal  of  a 
flattening  pressure.  A  microscopic  exami- 
nation showed  them  to  consist  of  an  uniform 
substance,  and  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  all 
traces  of  organization.  Their  chemical  re- 
action was  that  of  an  albuminous  solid ;  -^ 
viz.  they  were  unchanged  by  water  or  ether, 
were  shrunken  by  the  application  of  alcohol, 
and  were  swelled  out  into  a  transparent  mass 
by  acetic  acid.  The  substances  described  by 
Hyrtl  differed  in  many  important  respects 
from  the  preceding  granules.  The  synovial 
sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  was  distended, 
so  as  to  form  a  protuberance  above  and  below 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  Pressure 
on  either  of  these  swellings  alternately  gave 
rise  to  a  predominance  of  the  other  one,  and 
was  attended  by  a  kind  of  crepitating  sound. 
On  laying  open  the  sheath,  its  interior  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  upwards  of  a  hundred 
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small  bodies,  which  in  their  colour  and  general 
appearance  seem  to  have  greatly  resembled 
those  described  above ;  but  their  consistence 
appears  to  have  been  softer,  their  size  less 
uniform^  varying  from  that  of  a  hempseed  to 
a  lemon-pip,  and  their  flattened  shape  was, 
in  most  mstances,  altered  by  the  possession 
of  an  elongated  extremity,  although  others 
were  more  globular.  The  sac  itself  exhibited 
very  interesting  appearances.  The  tendons, 
where  they  passed  through  it,  were  greatly 
diminished  in  bulk.  The  parietal  portion  of 
the  sac  appeared  to  consist  of  two  layers,  a 
serous  and  a  fibrous,  the  latter  of  which  was 
dense.  (Probably  this  appearance  was  partly 
due  to  a  condensation  of  the  neighbouring 
areolar  tissue  by  pressure  into  a  membranous 
form,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  sac  of  an 
aneurism.)  The  synovial  membrane,  where 
It  covert  the  tendons,  was  looser  than 
natural,  and  had  lost  its  smoothness  and 
polish,  while  in  many  places  it  had  acquired 
a  villous  appearance.  In  the  subserous 
areolar  tissue,  little  knots  were  seen,  many  of 
which  projected  into  the  sac,  carrying  before 
them  a  covering  of  the  serous  membrane  ; 
others  of  them  had  rather  a  constricted  neck ; 
and,  finally,  in  others  this  constriction  had 
increased  so  as  to  form  a  peduncle  of  little 
more  than  the  thickness  of  a  hair.  The 
severance  of  this  connection  brings  these 
bodies  to  the  same  condition  as  the  granules 
which  were  found  free  in  the  cavity  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  many  of  these  was  larger,  while  those 
yet  in  connection  with  the  sac  were  uniformly 
of  small  size.  This  larger  size  of  the  un- 
attached bodies  was  also  noticed  by  Mor* 
gagni.  The  minute  anatomy  of  both  the 
free  and  attached  substances  was  the  same. 
Their  surface  was  clothed  with  an  epithelium 
of  angular  flattened  cells,  and  their  interior 
contamed  areolar  tissue  and  fat,  with  a 
grumous  coagulated  substance.  These  two 
normal  tissues,  however,  were  not  in  a  healthy 
state ;  the  fat  cells  were  wrinkled,  their  con- 
tents half  solidified,  almost  opaque,  and  of  a 
sordid  yellow  colour  ;  the  areolar  tissue  was 
alike  destitute  of  regular  arrangement  and  of 
its  ordinary  wavy  hues  ;  while  with  all  this 
was  mingled  much  amorphous  debris. 

Concerning  the  mode  of  formation  of  these 
substances  considerable  diflferences  of  opinion 
have  prevailed,  which  may  justify  a  slight 
notice  in  this  place. 

The  descriptions  of  Cniveiihier,  Hyrtl,  and 
others,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  pro- 
cess of  their  development  in  at  least  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  instances.  These  exhibit  them 
as  affections  of  the  subserous,  or  rather  sub- 
synovial areolar  tissue;  while  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  found,  such  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  deposit  in  small  masses, 
which  are  plentifully  scattered  over  a  large 
surface,  the  aged  and  debilitated  constitutions 
in  which  they  are  chiefly  present,  &c.,  indicate 
with  tolerable  clearness  that  they  are  the 
result  of  disease,  as  contradistinguished  from 
external  violence. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  expla- 
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nation  will  apply  to  these  unattached  bodies 
universally :  it  seems  more  probable  that 
amongst  these  substances  are  mcluded  some 
which  have  not  only  a  different  origin,  but 
also  a  different  relation  to  the  synovial  mem- 
branes. 

Thus,  it  was  imagined  bv  Hunter*  that 
**  the  loose  cartilages  usually  found  in  the 
knee-joint  originated  from  a  deposit  of  coagu- 
lated blood  upon  the  end  of  one  of  the  bones, 
which  had  acquired  the  nature  of  cartilage, 
and  had  afterwards  been  separated."  He 
conjectured  that  their  pedunculated  shape 
dunng  the  period  of  their  attachment  de- 
pend^ on  the  movements  to  which  such 
deposits  were  liable  during  their  soft  con- 
dition ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  he  adduces 
an  instance  in  which  some  blood  effused  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  acouired  a  peduncle 
half  an  inch  in  length  before  it  lost  its  red 
colour,  and,  when  washed,  exactly  resembled 
a  pendulous  tumor.  And  as  to  the  possibility 
ot  the  transformation  of  such  an  effusion  into 
B  cartilaginous-iooking  substance,  reference 
is  made  to  **  an  examination  of  joints  which 
had  been  violently  strained  or  otherwise 
injured,  where  the  patients  had  died  at  diffe- 
rent periods  after  the  accident.  In  some  of 
these  there  were  small  projecting  parts,  pre- 
ternaturally  formed,  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and  so 
situated  as  to  be  readily  knocked  off  by  any 
sudden  or  violent  motion  of  the  joint.*'  The 
frequent  connection  of  this  variety  of  loose 
cartilage  with  external  violence  has  long 
been  known,  and  in  some  of  these  cases 
symptoms  of  local  inflammation  mark  the 
period  of  their  formation  ;  while,  after  a  cer- 
tain interval,  the  accident  of  their  separation 
occurs,  attended  by  the  ordinary  effects  on 
the  movements  of  the  joint. 

These  facts,  however,  while  they  afford  a 
great  probability  that  external  violence  may 
operate  as  a  cause  of  these  growths,  by  giving 
rise  to  an  effusion,  which  m  some  instances 
consists,  it  is  most  likel^',  of  blood  j  yet  they 
do  not  exhibit  the  relation  of  this  effusion  to 
the  synovial  membrane.  But  it  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  situation  and  arrangement 
of  the  vessels,  that  a  sudden  hemorrhage,  to 
any  perceptible  amount,  would  necessarily 
imply  the  rupture  of  this  delicate  tissue,  and 
the  consequent  presence  of  the  effusion  in  its 
cavity  j  while  a  smaller  or  slower  process 
would  carry  the  membrane  before  it ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  serous  covering  would  chiefly  depend  on 
mechanical  conditions;  and  that«  in  either 
case,  the  result  would  be  little  affected. 

Indeed,  the  synovial  membrane  itself  cannot 
be  considered  immediately  essential  to  the 
formation  of  these  substances  ;  another  vas- 
cular surface  may  be  substituted,  the  result 
continuing  the  same.  Thus,  Sir  Everard 
Homef  mentions  a  case  in  which  thirty  or 
forty  such  substances  were  found  loose  in  the 
cavity  of  a  false  joint,  having  apparently  been 
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mechanically  broken  off  from  a  number  of 
projecting  portions  of  cartilage,  which  studded 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bones,  leaving  exposed 
interstices.  Although  slight  variations  m  the 
size  and  shape  of  these  substances,  and  more 
considerable  differences  of  their  consistence, 
are  spoken  of,  yet  their  description  essentially 
coincides  with  that  of  the  preceding  bodies 
examined  by  Bidder. 

Taken  altogether,  these  facts  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  unattached  substances  which 
are  found  in  these  tissues  include  the  products 
of  very  different  pathological  conditions  and 
processes.  They  appear  to  show  that  morbid 
deposits  beneath  the  synovial  membrane,  effu- 
sions the  result  of  violence,  and  either  oc- 
curring beneath  it,  or  by  mechanical  extension 
in  its  cavity,  and  finally,  irregularly  formed 
cartilage,  may  all,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, give  rise  to  the  production  of  these 
substances.* 

The  conditions  essential  to  their  transform- 
ation seem  to  be  of  a  twofold  nature,  me- 
chanical and  physiological ;  exposure  to  pres- 
sure and  movement,  and  the  presence  of  a 
synovial  fluid.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  peduncle  noticed  in  some, 
may  depend  on  the  joint  influence  of  their 
extensibility,  and  the  mechanical  violence 
which  must  be  exerted  on  such  isolated  pro< 
minences.  But  the  separation,  whether  of 
these,  or  of  those  seen  in  the  false  joint,  is 
obviously  the  direct  result  of  violence.  Pres- 
sure seems  an  important  condition,  so  much 
so,  that  a  close  relation  may  probably  be 
traced  between  its  amount  and  tne  degree  in 
which  they  have  assumed  the  cartilaginous 
form  and  consistence  ;  the  synovial  sheath, 
the  knee-joint,  and  the  false  joint  appear  to 
present  gradations  in  both  these  respects. 
And  as  to  the  operation  of  the  synovial  fluid, 
similar  probabilities  may  be  deduced.  The 
mere  permanence  of  these  bodies  seems  to 
point  out  that  they  possess  some  kind  of  nu- 
trition; and  the  increased  bulk  noticed  by 
Hyrtl  in  the  unattached  as  compared  with  the 
attached  substances,  would  still  further  ne- 
cessitate such  a  supposition  ;  their  structure 
sufficiently  denying  the  suggestion  that  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  union  of  two  or  more. 
And  in  the  case  described  by  Hyrtl,  the  struc- 
ture of  these  bodies  seems  to  show  that  the 
results  of  a  previous  organization  are  not 
exempt  from  this  transforming  process^  but 
may  undergo  a  degeneration  into  a  cartilagi- 
nous substance.  And  in  the  absence  of  any 
inherent  or  chemical  capacity  of  their  contents 
for  such  a  change,  this  would  yet  more  re- 
quire the  supposition  of  an  agent  of  nutrition, 
which  shoula  supply  the  materials,  if  it  did 

•  I  may»  perhaps,  mention,  that  since  writing  the 
above,  I  believe  myself  to  have  verified  the  con- 
version of  bone  into  these  structures.  The  change 
was  partial,  and  the  vessels  seem  the  immediate 
agents  of  the  process,  since  not  only  did  a  superficial 
stratum  of  cartilage  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  a 
pedunculated  and  cartilaginous  struclnre,  but  a 
layer  of  nearly  equal  thickness  surrounded  the 
vessel  in  each  Haversian  canaL  See  Medical  Ga- 
zette of  Dec  8. 1848. 
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not  effect  the  metamorphosis.  While  the 
complete  isolation  of  these  bodies  from  the 
vessels  which  are  the  immediate  channels  of 
nutrition,  leaves  only  one  supposition,  viz., 
that  the  synovial  fluid  is  the  pabulum  from 
which  they  derive  the  materials  essential  to 
their  permanence,  growth,  or  alteration.  The 
composition  of  this  fluid  as  compared  with 
their  own,  perhaps  sufficiently  warrants  this 
concluhion. 

Other  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
development  are  offered  by  Bidder,  such  as 
the  possible  precipitation  of  synovia  around 
an  epithelial  cell,  the  gigantic  development  of 
a  cell,  or,  what  much  approximates  to  this, 
their  hydatid  nature. 

In  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  ar- 
ticular cartilages,  peculiar  appearances  of  the 
synovial  membranes  are  seen,  although  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  how  far  they  can  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  morbid. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  ulceration  of  diar- 
throdial  cartilages,  it  appears  probable,  that 
the  removal  of  their  substance  is  chiefly 
accomplished  by  the  synovial  membranes. 
Cruveilhier  *  narrates  a  case  in  which  puru- 
lent funcosities  of  this  tissue  replaced  the 
destroyed  cartilages  of  the  ankle-joint;  and  the 
general  connection  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
membrane  with  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  has 
long  been  known.  More  recently,  Mr.  Good- 
sir's  f  investigations  have  thrown  much  ad- 
ditional light  on  this  subject.  He  has  shown 
that  the  pretematurally  active  growth  of  the 
cartilage,  and  the  similarly  rapid  change  of  its 
properties  and  appearances,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  inherent  in  this  tissue  itself;  that  where 
the  destruction  of  its  substance  occurs  at  its 
margin,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  vessels,  a  fungous  enlargement  or  ex- 
tension of  these  accurately  fits  into  the  eroded 
part ;  but  that  in  the  ulceration  of  the  centre 
of  the  cartilaginous  lamella,  such  a  physical 
adaptation  is  absent.  From  these  circum- 
stances it  seems  probable  that  the  absorption 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  former  case  by 
the  local  enlargement,  is  in  the  latter  shared 
by  the  vessels  of  the  synovial  membrane 
generally. 

A  somewhat  similar,  but  much  less  pro- 
minent affection  of  vascularity  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Todd  J  in  the  porcelain-like 
condition  of  these  cartilages,  which  often 
obtains  in  the  chronic  gout  of  the  aged. 
The  highly  injected  vessels  of  the  synovial 
membrane  were  covered  by  a  whitish  powder, 
which  was  doubtless  a  frictional  detritus  of 
the  diseased  cartilage.  How  far  this  con- 
gestive state  is  connected  with  the  absorption 
of  this  powder,  is  unknown. 

(William  Brinton,) 

SESAMOID  BONES.  By  this  name  are 
designated  the  small  bones  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  certain  joints,  generally  in 
the  tendons  of  the  adjacent  muscles.     They 

•  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^ecine,  vol.  iv.  p.  161. 
f  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Observations. 
X  Medical  Gazette,  1847. 


owe  their  name  {atjffafiij  uSoc)  to  the  figure 
which  they  usually  possess,  resembling  that 
of  an  Indian  grain  called  sesame.  But  the 
present  application  of  the  term  regards  the 
character  of  their  situation  in  the  course  of 
a  tendon,  rather  than  their  form ;  for  in- 
stance, the  patella  is  ofben  said  to  be  a  sesa- 
moid bone,  not  because  it  resembles  sesame, 
but  because  it  is  placed  in  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  cruris  muscles.  This  character  of 
their  situation  in  the  course  of  tendons  con- 
stitutes their  chief  point  of  interest ;  it  is  in 
this  that  they  are  peculiar,  and  different  firom 
other  bones. 

In  the  human  subject  these  bones  are 
usually  met  with  only  on  the  palmar  aspect  of 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb 
and  the  homologically  corresponding  part  of 
the  great  toe,  in  both  of  which  situations  there 
are  usually  two.  These  are  not  constantly 
present,  and,  according  to  Cloquet,  are  not  met 
with  in  children,  owing,  probably,  to  their 
becoming  ossified  late,  though  in  young  Ru- 
minants and  Solipeds,  as  well  as  in  other 
animals,  I  have  found  their  ossification  as  far 
advanced  as  it  was  in  the  other  bones.  They 
are  more  frequently  absent  in  the  hand  than 
in  the  foot,  and  in  females  than  in  males.  The 
long  flexor  tendon  of  the  thumb  or  great  toe 
passes  between  them,  and  the  two  are  bound 
together  above  and  below  it  by  dense  fibrous 
tissue,  so  that  they  assist  m  forming  its 
sheath. 

The  sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb  are  very 
small  — usually  not  bigger  than  the  half  of  a 
large  pea.  They  have  a  somewhat  oval  out- 
line, are  convex  on  their  palmar,  and  slightly 
concave  on  their  dorsal  aspect,  which  is  arti- 
cular, and  covered  with  cartilage.  They  arti- 
culate with  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 
Those  of  the  great  toe  are  each  as  large  as  a 
horse  bean,  of  a  long  oval  outline,  convex  on 
the  plantar  aspect,  and  presenting  a  concave 
cartilage-covered  surface  to  the  head  of  the 
metatarsal  bone,  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

The  little  pieces  of  bone,  situated  and 
shaped  as  above,  are  enclosed  in  the  tendons 
of  the  short  flexor  muscle  of  the  thumb  or 
great  toe,  the  fibres  of  which  have  the  follow- 
ing relation  to  them :  —  Some  of  the  ten- 
dinous fibres  pass  over  them,  and  some  on 
each  side,  whilst  their  articular  cartilage,  as  I 
have  verified  by  microscopic  examination,  be- 
comes mixed  with  tendinous  fibres,  passing  on 
their  arthrodial  aspect,  as  it  approaches  the 
bone.  The  greater  part  of  the  tendon,  how- 
ever, is  inserted  into  their  proximal,  and  arises 
again,  so  to  speak,  firom  their  distal  end.  The 
arthrodial  surface  of  their  articular  cartilage 
forms  part  of  the  synovial  surface  of  the  sub- 
jacent metacarpo- phalangeal  joint,  and  they 
are  held  in  their  place  by  the  strong  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  common  synovial  capsule. 

Structure, — The  sesamoid  bones  consist  of 
finely  cancellated  osseous  tissue,  enclosed  in  a 
shell  of  denser  bone.  The  main  direction  of 
the  osseous  columns  that  surround  the  can- 
celli  is  longitudinal,  but  they  intercommunicate 
in  all  directions.     These  columns  are  much 
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stouter  towards  the  external  part  than  to- 
wards the  inner  or  that  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  long  flexor  tendon. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  sections,  taken 
in  the  three  cardinal  directions,  shows  that 
they  possess  much  the  same  minute  structure 
as  other  similarly  shaped  bones.  The  lacunae 
are  large  and  expanded*,  the  canaliculi  dis« 
tributed  arborescently,  except  a  few  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cancelli 
and  Haversian  canals,  where  they  have  the 
straight  and  parallel  arrangement  met  with 
in  the  shafts  of  the  long  lx>nes.  The  Ha- 
versian canals  are  but  few  in  number,  their 
place  being  plentifully  supplied  by  the  nu- 
merous cancelli.  The  dense  surrounding 
shell  is  stratified  parallel  to  the  surface,  very 
markedly  so  on  the  articular  aspect,  where  it 
is  thickest.  At  the  points  where  tendinous 
fibres  are  attached,  it  appears  to  be  laminated 
at  right  angles  to  the  strata  and  the  surface, 
as  though  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  were  re- 
ceived between  the  plaitings  of  osseous  laminae, 
or  conversely  as  though  the  ossification  had 
extended  up  in  laminae  between  the  tendinous 
fibres.  The  lacunae  that  occur  in  this  crust 
are  mostly  large  and  clumsy,  elongated  and 
directed  vertically  or  obliquely  towards  the 
surface,  particularly  the  articular  surfiice,  and 
all  of  them  destitute  of  canaliculi ;  a  condi- 
tion met  with  in  the  superficial  osseous  crust 
of  other  articular  surfaces,  and  points  of 
attachment  of  tendons,  especially  in  old  sub- 
jects.^ It  is  probably  the  form  of  osseous 
tissue  that  results  from  the  ossification  of 
permanent  cartilage  or  white  fibrous  tissue ; 
but  my  researches,  in  order  to  ascertain  this 
point,  have  not  been  sufficiently  extensive. 

Developement  (examined  in  young  Rumi- 
nants).—  A  small  mass  of  temporary  cartilage 
precedes  the  osseous  condition  of  these  little 
bones.  This  becomes  ossified  from  a  single 
central  point  in  the  manner  of  an  epiphysis, 
as  described  at  page  857.  Vol.IIL  art.  Osseous 
Tissue. 

Disease  and  injury. — I  am  not  aware  that 
the  diseases  or  accidents  affecting  the  sesa- 
moid bones  have  ever  been  noticed,  unless  the 
patella  be  considered  a  sesamoid  bone,  which, 
indeed,  it  is  in  structure,  by  situation  in  a 
tendon,  and  in  fiinction.  This  bone  comports 
itself  in  disease  just  as  other  bones  do  (see 
Knee  Joint,  Abnormal  Anatomy).  When 
fractured  transversely,  it  presents  the  pecu- 
liarity of  uniting,  by  white  fibrous  tissue,  in- 
stead of  by  bone.  I  cannot  regiard  this  non- 
union by  osseous  tissue  as  resulting  from  any 
deficiency  of  nutritive  or  reparative  power  in 
the  patella,  for  new  fibrous  tissue  is  always^ 
and  when  the  fi-acture  is  longitudinal,  even 
new  bone  is  usually^  formed  ;  nor  firom  want 
of  apposition,  for  in  numy  ununited  speci- 
mens the  apposition  is  very  perfect.  Osseous 
union,  as  a  result  of  reparative  infiammation, 
never  occurs  in  situations  where  the  new  ma- 
terial of  repair  is  not  subjected  to  pressure, 
as  in  the  skull,  acromion,  olecranon,  heel, 

♦  See  VoL  HI.  p.  850.  fig,  462.  art  Osseous 
Tissue. 


—  a  hole  made  in  the  scapula  does  not  be- 
come filled  up  with  bone.  I  therefore  regard 
the  non-union  by  bone  of  transverse  fracture 
of  the  patella  as  due  to  the  absence  of  that 
stimulus  (pressure)  which  I  conceive  to  be 
necessary  m  order  to  determine  the  repara- 
tive material  to  assume  the  osseous  form ; 
whilst  I  attribute  the  union  by  ligament  to  the 
presence  of  the  stimulus  (tension)  which  I 
regard  as  necessary,  in  order  to  direct  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  adhesive  lymph,  or 
rather  the  mass  of  new  corpuscles  or  cells, 
which  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  repair, 
soon  after  any  accidental  breach  of  continuity 
has  been  produced,  towards  the  ligamentous 
form.  These  remarks  would,  of  course,  ap- 
ply to  transverse  fractures  of  the  sesamoid 
bones  properly  so  called,  in  case  such  acci- 
dents ever  occur. 

Other  sesamoid  bones,  —  Sesamoid  bones  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  human  subject 
in  other  than  the  above-named  situations. 
One  is  sometimes  found  at  the  distal  joint  of 
the  thumb  and  great  toe ;  two  at  the  prox- 
imal joint  of  the  forefinger  and  second  toe ; 
and  one  at  the  corresponding  joint  of  the 
little  finger  and  toe.  There  is  pretty  fre- 
quently one,  or  even  two  or  three,  in  the  heads 
of  the  gastrocnemius,  just  at  the  posterior 
part  of  each  condyle  of  the  femur.  An  ossi- 
fication oflen  takes  place  in  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneus  longus,  just  where  it  doubles  round 
the  OS  cuboides  ;  and  a  small  bone  is  not  un- 
frequently  found  in  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
anticus,  near  its  insertion  into  the  scaphoid. 

Comparative  anaiomy,  —  Sesamoid  bones  at 
the  metacarpo-tarso-pbalangeal  joints  exist  in 
much  greater  number  in  the  quadruped  mam^ 
maiia  than  in  man  ;  and  they  seem  to  be 
largest  in  animals  that  are  digitigrade  in  their 
progression.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  scrutinizing  their  condition  in  the  Quadru' 
mana  ;  none  are  preserved  in  the  skeletons, 
and  as  the  thumbs  are  somewhat  rudimentary 
they  are  probably  absent.  In  the  Seat,  a 
pair  b  situated  on  the  metatarsal  joints  of 
both  the  hallux  and  the  fifth  toe,  which 
greatly  exceed  the  other  toes  in  size ;  but 
there  are  none  in  the  fin-like  hands.  They  do 
not  exist  in  the  paddles  of  the  Cetacea  nor 
in  the  singularly  modified  extremities  o£  the 
Sloth,  In  all,  or  nearly  all,  other  Mammalia 
a  pair  occurs  opposite  every  metacarpo-  and 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint.  The  two  bones 
of  the  pairs  are  not  unfrequently  anchylosed 
together,  as  in  the  outer  digit  of  the  hand 
and  foot  of  the  Elephant,  They  are  always 
situated  in  the  course  of  the  tendons  of  the 
interossei  muscles.  Often,  however,  as  in 
Ruminants,  their  large  size  is  enormously  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  small  tendons  on  which 
they  are  placed,  which,  in  this  order  with  their 
muscles,  are  quite  rudimentary,  and  the  large 
sesamoid  bones  seem  to  be  embedded  in  the 
sheath  of  the  long  flexor  tendons.  In  Birds 
their  place  is  occasionally  supplied  by  large 
masses  of  fibro-cartiiage.  In  Reptiles  they 
are  wanting. 

The  patella  exists  in  tl\  placental  Mammals, 
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but  is  absent  in  many  Marsupials,  In  Birdjt 
it  is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  present ;  there 
are  even  sometimes  two,  one  placed  above 
another.  In  those  aquatic  birds  which  have 
the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  prolonged  upwards 
as  a  large  process,  a  patella  is  always  found 
placed  just  behind  it*,  sometimes  closely 
adapted  to  it,  and  extending  beyond  it  so  as 
apparently  to  form  its  summit.f  No  patella 
has  been  met  with  m  any  reptile. 

OlAer  sesamoid  bones,  —  Opposite  the  plan- 
tar aspect  of  the  distal  joint  of  the  fore  and 
hind  foot  of  Solipedes^  tnere  is  a  long  super- 
numerary bone,  called  by  farners  the  shuttle 
bone,  placed  transversely.  This,  like  the 
sesamoid  bones  above  described,  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  subjacent  joint ;  a 
broad  slip  of  the  perforans  tendon  is  inserted 
into  its  proximal  side,  whilst  on  the  distal 
side  a  portion  of  the  synovial  capsule  alone, 
and  that  not  so  strong  as  one  would  expect, 
attaches  it  to  the  ungual  phalanx  ;  the  main 
part  of  the  tendon  passes  over  it  to  be  inserted 
into  the  ungual  phalanx,  leaving  a  cavity  lined 
by  a  synovial  membrane  between  itself  and  the 
sesamoid  bone  in  question.  Thb  bone  re- 
minds one  of  that  which,  as  above  mentioned, 
is  occasionally  found  at  the  distal  joint  of  the 
thumb  and  great  toe  in  the  human  subject. 

Small  bones  are  found  in  one  or  both  heads 
of  the  gastrocnemiiu  in  all  Mammalia  except 
Man,  the  Seali,  Pig,  and  all  Ruminants  but 
Cervus,  in  which  genus  they  are  found,  yet 
only  in  the  external  head  of  the  muscle. 

A  sesamoid  bone  is  met  with  in  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tendo  Achillis  of  certain  Birds,  as 
the  capercailzie  X  *  and  the  tendons  of  the  legs 
of  birds  are  very  commonly  ossified,  not,  how- 
ever, where  they  correspond  to  the  joints. 

Use,  -^  Sesamoid  bones  serve  much  the 
same  purpose  as  processes  for  the  muscles  that 
are  inserted  into  them,  without  the  incon- 
venience inseparable  from  a  process,  of  giving 
an  angular  form  to  the  joint.  They  also  pro- 
tect the  long  flexor  tendons  at  points  where 
perhaps  they  might  be  injured.  But  after  all, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts  related 
above,  and  many  others  that  have  presented 
themselves  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
I  cannot  but  believe,  that  some  higher  law 
than  that  of  adaptation  concurs  in  deter- 
mining the  presence,  if  not  the  size,  of  even 
these  little  bones. 

(S.  R,  PiUard.) 

SEVENTH  PAIR  OF  NERVES  (Sie^ 
benter  Nerv,  Germ. ;  Le  Scptieme  Nerf,  Fr.). 
In  laying  the  foundations  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, few  circumstances  would  seem  to  have 
occasioned  more  serious  and  permanent  embar- 
rassments than  the  immediate  necessity  of  in- 
dicating the  various  new  objects  which  they 
presented  by  specific  names,  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  smtable  ones.  A  nomenclature 
based  upon  their  properties,  would,  perhaps, 
readily  have  suggested  itself;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  recognition  of  the  object  so 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  286. 
t  Vol.  L  p.  288. 
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greatly  preceded  the  discovery  of  its  proper, 
ties,  that  this  attempt  was  almost  impossible. 
In  the  science  of  anatomy,  this  was  especially 
the  case ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  human 
structures  were  named,  either  according  to 
their  form,  or,  if  this  was  not  sufficiently  de* 
fined,  by  their  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to 
some  previously  known  object;  or  failing  this, 
by  the  proper  names  of  their  discoverers, 
however  polysyllabic  or  uncouth  they  might 
happen  to  be. 

In  some  one  or  other  of  these  modes,  the 
different  parts  of  the  complicated  nervous 
centre  received  their  various  designations. 
But  the  cerebral  nerves,  although  very  similar 
to  each  other  in  the  outward  properties  of  their 
shape,  size,  and  appearance,  yet  offered,  by 
their  fewness,  a  sufficient  ground  of  distinction 
in  the  application  of  the  ordinal  numbers. 
By  denying  the  claims  of  the  olfactory  lobes, 
and  overlooking  the  fourth  and  sixth,  the 
earlier  anatomists  made  a  smaller  number ; 
but  the  arrangement  of  Willis,  which  is  more 
usually  adopted  in  the  present  day,  counts 
nine  of  these  soft  round  cords,  and  reckons 
them  from  before  backwards. 

Yet  even  this  apparently  simple  method  of 
distinction  comes  far  short  of  real  accuracy. 
Thus,  some  of  the  so-called  nerves  offer  the 
essential  structure  of  nervous  centres;  and 
include,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  nerve- 
fibres,  those  globular  vesicles  which  modem 
physiology  recognizes  as  the  generators  of  the 
nervous  force.  In  others  of  Uiem,  the  limited 
resemblance  implied  by  this  numerical  ar- 
rangement is  modified  by  their  arising  as  two 
or  more  roots,  which  subsequently,  by  their 
junction,  form  one  nerve.  While  in  the  seventh 
nerve,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  the  close  proximity  of  two  such  cords 
during  a  part  of  their  course  has  led  to  their 
being  united  under  one  name ;  although  in  their 
distribution,  properties,  and  functions,  they 
present  a  marked  contrast  with  each  other. 

The  facial  and  auditory  nerves  proceed  to- 
gether from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus  in 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Up  to  this  point  they  are  included  in  the 
term  seventh  nerve ;  but  beyond  this  situation 
their  courses  widely  diverge.  In  conformity 
with  these .  diff*erence8,  the  following  short 
account  will  describe  them  separately  from 
each  other.  It  will  first  mention  such  of  their 
anatomical  features  as  are  manifest  on  simply 
laying  bare  their  surface,  and  will  afterwards 
refer  to  the  appearances  afforded  by  a  more 
artificial  dissection  or  separation  of  their  fibres. 
Subsequently  we  shall  briefly  examine  the 
bearing  of  these  their  structural  peculiari- 
ties, and  the  effect  of  their  morbid  changes, 
with  a  view  to  attempting  the  deduction  of 
their  function. 

The  auditory  nerve  is  of  a  considerably  softer 
texture  than  the  facial ;  a  difference  which  is 
in  ^reat  part  attributable  to  the  much  more 
delicate  neurilemma  by  which  it  is  enveloped, 
but  which  is,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  the 
result  of  a  peculiarity  of  its  constituent  nerve- 
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fibres.  From  the  fact  of  its  lesser  consistence, 
it  is  frequently  termed  the  **porUo  moUit**  of 
the  seventh  nerve. 

Its  apparent  origin  is  close  to  that  of  the 
fiicial.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  somewhat  trian- 
gular depression  exists,  which  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  olivary  body,  above  by  the  lower 
border  of  the  pons  varolii,  and  behind  by  the 
restiform  body.  This  shallow  cavity  has  been 
termed  by  Vicq  d*  Azyr  "the  fossa  of  the 
olivary  eminence,"  and  m  it  appears  the  coui- 
mencement  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

On  dissecting  out  this  origin,  however,  it 
may  be  separat^  into  two  portions  or  roots. 
One  of  these  immediately  penetrates  the  res- 
tiform body  at  a  right  angle  to  its  surface,  and 
sinks  into  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata :  while  the  other,  continuing 
backwards  superficially  to  the  restiform  body, 
winds  round  it  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  where  this  structure  is  deficient. 
By  this  latter  root,  the  nerve  seems  to  be 
directly  continuous  with  the  tranverse  white 
fascicles  of  the  calamus  scriptorius ;  and  near 
the  middle  line,  it  sinks  into  the  posterior  part 
of  the  same  grey  mass  of  the  olivary  columns, 
into  which  the  other  portion  was  followed. 

But  considerable  variations  appear  to  prevail 
in  the  degree  of  the  visible  continuity  of  this 
root  with  these  transverse  white  striae.  Thus 
Meckel  and  Prochaska  remarked  that  they  are 
sometimes  wanting  ;  while  Longet  *  confirms 
their  statements,  and  adds,  from  the  experience 
of  himself,  Serres,  and  others,  cases  which 
show  that  not  only  is  their  number  variable 
within  certain  limits,  but  that,  even  where 
present,  they  may  not  unite  with  the  root  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  but  may  curve  upwards 
at  their  extremity,  and  pass  up  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  mesocephale.  One  or  two  ex- 
aminations made  by  the  author  of  this  article 
seem  to  show  that  this  is  by  no  means  unusual. 

Other  and  more  complicated  origins  have 
been  ascribed  by  various  anatomists  to  the  au- 
ditory nerve.  Thus,  according  to  Fovillef,  a 
thin  and  white  nervous  lamina,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  its  roots  and  from  those  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  is  spread  over,  and  as  it  were  lines,  the 
interior  of  the  cortical  grey  matter  of  the  cere- 
bellum, in  addition  to  covering  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  medullary 
velum.  But  in  this  and  other  descriptions  of 
a  like  tendency,  it  seems  difficult  to  distinguish 
how  much  of  the  connection  observed  was 
referrible  to  a  mere  physical  contiguity  of  the 
soft  nervous  matter,  apart  from  that  unbroken 
continuity  of  nerve-tubules  which  we  are  pro- 
bably justified  in  predicating  of  the  cerebral 
nerves  and  their  more  immediate  processes  of 
origin. 

From  the  place  of  its  first  appearance  at 
the  surface  of  the  encephalon,  the  nerve 
passes,  in  a  direction  which  is  at  once  for- 
wards, outwards,  and  upwards,  to  the  inner 
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surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  where  it  enters  the  internal  audi- 
tory meatus.  In  this  course,  the  flocculus, 
an  isolated  lobule  of  the  cerebellum,  is  in 
close  proximity  with  its  outer  side ;  while  on 
its  inner  side,  and  in  front  of  it,  is  the  portio 
dura,  which  slightly  grooves  this  surface  of 
the  somewhat  flattened  auditory  nerve. 

Af^er  entering  the  auditory  canal,  it  con- 
tinues along  it  to  its  termination  ;  and,  finally, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  it  divides  into 
two  branches.  The  anterior  of  these  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  cochlea:  and  the  posterior, 
which  exhibits  a  small  gangliform  enlarge- 
ment, supplies  the  vestibule,  dividing  into 
three  branches;  one  for  the  posterior  vertical 
canal,  another  for  the  sacculus,  and  a  third 
for  the  utriculus,  and  remaining  semicircular 
canals.  These  several  divisions  perforate  the 
numerous  foramina  which  are  round  at  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  to  enter  the  internal 
ear;  but  as  an  account  of  their  further  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  the  parts  they  sup- 
ply would  require  a  description  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  itself,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
previous  article,  "  Organ  of  Hearing,"  in 
which  these  details  will  be  found  included. 

The  facial  nerve,  the  **  portio  dura  **  of  the 
seventh  pair,  emerges  from  the  same  depression 
in  the  restiform  body  which  was  above  de- 
scribed as  giving  rise  to  the  auditory.  It  is 
of  a  much  firmer  and  harder  consistence  than 
the  latter,  the  tubules  which  compose  it  being 
connected  by,  and  included  in,  a  firm  and 
strong  neurilemma.  Its  real  origin  is  generally 
referred  to  that  central  grey  matter  of  the 
olivary  columns  to  which  so  many  of  the 
encephalic  nerves  are  traced.  It  is  difficult 
to  follow  it  any  depth  beyond  these  in  a  satis- 
factory manner ;  but  Foville  considers  that 
it  may  be  traced  in  the  transverse  direction 
around  the  olivary  column  and  anterior  pyrsr 
mid,  and  hidden  beneath  the  lower  margin  of 
the  pons  varolii,  to  an  origin  from  the  inner 
boraer  of  the  pyramid.  He  corroborates  this 
by  a  reference  to  its  comparative  anatomy ; 
and  states  that  the  various  stages  of  this  course 
are  successively  laid  bare  by  that  diminished 
development  of  the  lower  arches  of  the  pons 
which  occurs  in  many  of  the  mammalia.  The 
description  given  by  Morganti*  somewhat 
differs  from  this,  since  he  describes  its  roots 
as  radiating  by  many  filaments,  ascending, 
descending,  and  transverse;  and  the  latter 
joining  more  deeply  the  central  grey  substance 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  near  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  description  of  the  facial  nerve  may  be 
conveniently  separated  into  three  parts :  each 
representing  a  distinct  stage  of  its  course, 
which  is  accurately  defined  by  its  anatomical 
relations  to  the  skull.  The  Jirst  of  these  is 
intra-cranialf  and  extends  from  the  surface  of 
the  encephalon  to  the  termination  of  the  in- 
ternal auditory  canal.  The  second  is  osteowt, 
and  reaches  from  the  latter  point  to  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen,  which  forms  the  exit 
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of  the  nenre  firom  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius. 
The  tAird  is  extra-craniai,  and  includes  its 
distribution  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull  be- 
yond this  aperture. 

In  the  cranium,  the  course  of  the  facial  nerve 
is  comparatively  short.  From  the  restiform 
body  it  passes  rorwards,  lying  immediately  be* 
neath  and  in  contact  with  the  pons  varolii, 
and  taking  the  same  direction  as  the  portio 
mollis,  which  is  external  and  posterior  to  it. 
It  next  enters  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus 
in  company  with  this  nerve;  and  -finally 
leaves  it  by  passing  through  the  aperture  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  termination  of  this 
canal,  and  entering  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius. 

Portio  intermedia, — With  this  part  of  the 
auditory  and  facial  nerves  a  third  portion  is 
visibly  associated ;  which  is,  in  all  probability, 
essentially  distinct  from  both.  Wrisberg  first 
announced  the  existence  of  this  nerve  as  a 
separate  branch ;  and  firom  its  occupying  a 
position  between  the  "  portio  mollis "  and 
"portio  dura"  of  the  seventh,  he  named  it 
the  "  portio  media "  or  •*  intermedia."  It 
arises  by  two  or  three  filaments  fix>m  the 
restiform  body,  in  the  same  locality  as  the 
neighbouring  facial  nerve,  from  which  its 
deeper  origin  can  scarcely  be  separated.  Fo- 
ville,  however,  describes  its  ultimate  visible 
fibres  as  traceable  to  a  situation  which  is  in- 
termediate between  that  of  the  facial  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  auditory  on  the 
other.  He  thus  considers  these  three  nerves, 
the  facial,  intermediate,  and  auditory,  as  aris- 
ing respectively  from  the  anterior  pyramid,  the 
ohvary  column,  and  the  restiform  body ;  or 
to  use  his  own  language,  from  the  anterior, 
the  lateral,  and  the  posterior  tracts  of  the  me- 
d  ulla  oblongata.  Morganti's  view  of  its  origin 
closelj^  approximates  to  this;  but  he  places  it 
more  in  connection  with  the  vestibular  nerve, 
and  hence  more  externally.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its 
exact  mode  of  commencement,  it  is  tolerably 
agreed  that  it  is  in  very  close  proximity  to 
the  facial  nerve,  so  much  so  as  at  first  hardly 
to  be  separable  firom  it ;  and  that,  at  a  further 
stage  of  its  course,  it  is  attached  to  the  vesti- 
bular branch  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Con- 
cerning its  behaviour  subsequently  to  this 
point,  anatomists  are  less  unanimous.  Thus, 
some  imagine  that  it  continues  engaged  in  the 
auditory  nerve,  and  accompanies  it  into  the 
internal  ear.  Others  regard  it  as  returning 
to  the  fiicial  nerve,  and  passing  with  it  into  the 
a(]ueduct  of  Fallopius.  It  is,  however,  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  the  only  correct  foundation 
of  any  of  these  views  must  be  anatomical ;  and 
since  this  method  of  investigation  requires  not 
only  the  artificial  unravelling  of  the  trunks, 
but  also  necessitates  a  frequent  reference  to 
portions  and  branches  of  the  facial,  as  yet  un- 
described,  its  consideration  is  deferred  until 
these  shall  have  received  some  notice. 

In  the  temporal  bone,  —  The  fiicial  nerve, 
entering  the  aquasductus  Fallopii  from  the 
internal  auditory  meatus,  passes,  for  a  very 
short  distance,  m  a  direction  forwards,  out- 
wards, and  slightly  upwards,  until  it  reaches 
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the  margin  of  the  hiatus  Fallopii  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  petrous  bone :  it  then 
suddenly  bends  backwards  upon  itself  in  the 
horizontal  plane.  Its  next  curve  differs  from 
the  preceding  both  in  character  and  direction, 
being  much  more  gradually  effected,  and  occu- 
pying a  vertical  plane.  The  termination  of 
this  bend  reaches  the  perpendicular,  and 
opens  by  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  or  between 
the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes.  In  the 
middle  of  this  course  the  osseous  tube  of  the 
aauaeductus  Fallopii  projects  into  the  cavity 
or  the  tympanum ;  and  the  nerve  thus  passes 
successively  along  its  roof,  above  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  then  behind  the  pyramid  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  cavity ;  and,  finally,  down 
its  posterior  surface. 

At  the  anterior  of  the  acute  angle  formed 
by  the  first  bend  of  the  fisicial  nerve  in  the 
aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  it  experiences  a  slight 
enlargement,  which  has  been  called,  from  its 
position  and  shape,  the  '*  ihtumescentia  genu- 
formis."  A  dense  and  strong  neurilemma 
here  ensheaths  the  nerve,  being  a  prolongation 
of  dura  mater,  which  is  sent  inwards  on  a 
minute  vessel  from  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  to  enter  the  canal  at  the  hiatus  Fal- 
lopii. The  swelling  itself  is  of  a  greyish-red 
colour,  but  it  is  somewhat  obscured  by  this 
thick  covering  of  fibrous  tissue.  Its  nature 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

Just  at  this  point,  the  superficial  petrosal 
nerve  is  connected  with  the  facial.  Tracing 
it  forwards  from  the  intumescence,  it  is  seen 
to  pass  at  once  through  the  neighbouring 
hiatus  Fallopii,  and  thus  it  immediately  gains 
the  interior  of  the  skull.  Within  the  cranium 
it  passes  forwards,  downwards,  and  inwards, 
lyine  in  a  groove  on  the  outer  or  anterior 
surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  situated  be- 
neath the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
According  to  some  anatomists,  it  occasionally 
passes  amongst  or  through  the  meshes  of  the 
gangliform  structure.  Still  beneath  and  in- 
ternal to  the  ganglion,  it  is  next  placed  im- 
mediately external  to  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  where  this  vessel,  emerging  from  the 
canal  of  the  same  name  in  the  temporal  bone, 
springs  vertically  upwards  to  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  sig- 
moid turn  on  the  side  of  the  sphenoid.  It 
thus  enters  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii, 
perforating  the  cartilaginous  substance  which 
closes  this  bony  orifice  ;  and  in  this  manner 
it  gains  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  vidian 
canal,  which  opens  into  the  anterior  aspect  of 
this  irregular  opening.  Finally,  it  continues 
along  this  canal  to  its  anterior  termination ;  and 
is  then  prolonged  horizontally  forwards  for  a 
short  distance  to  join  Meckel's  ganclion,  which 
occupies  this  part  of  the  spheno-pamtine  fossa. 

Another  nerve  comes  off  from  the  same 
knee-shaped  bend  of  the  portio  dura ;  and  as 
it  appears  from  the  same  horizontal  slit,  or 
hiatus  Fallopii,  whence  the  preceding  emerged, 
and  occupies  a  very  similar  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  temporal  bone,  it  has  also  been 
named  ''superficial  petrosal,"  but  is  distin- 
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guished,  from  its  lesser  size,  as  the  **  small 
petrosal  nerve/*  From  the  hiatus  it  is  con- 
tinued forwards  and  sliehtly  inwards  for  about 
half  an  inch,  running  along  the  same  surface 
of  the  temporal  bone,  but  placed  a  little  ex- 
ternal to  the  preceding  nerve.  Arriving  at 
the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  it  perforates 
the  bone  by  an  oblique  and  minute  orifice, 
which  is  situated  between  the  foramen  rotun- 
dura  and  ovale :  and  appearing  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  immediately 
unites  with  the  otic  ganglion  which  lies  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  course  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  filament  from  Jaoobson's 
nerve  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  This  branch, 
however,  leaves  the  tympanum  by  a  special 
canal,  and  is  next  placed  externally  to  the 
lesser  petrosal  nerve  on  the  petrous  bone ;  but, 
finally,  it  joins  or  runs  with  it  to  enter  the 
same  ganglion. 

A  branch  to  the  membrane  which  closes 
the  fenestra  ovalis  is  sometimes  described  as 
coming  from  the  facial,  where  it  passes,  in  the 
aqueduct,  above  this  orifice. 

The  minute  filament  to  the  stapedius  muscle 
is  the  next  branch  of  this  nerve.  It  leaves 
the  portio  dura  and  aquaeductus  Fallopii  at 
about  the  middle  of  their  second  or  vertical 
curve,  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  base  of 
the  promontory ;  it  next  enters  a  small  canal 
in  this  prominence,  which  conducts  it  to  the 
proper  osseous  cavity  for  the  muscle:  it 
then  breaks  up  and  is  lost  in  its  substance. 

The  chorda  tympani,  the  next  connection  of 
the  portio  dura,  is  a  much  larger  nerve  than 
any  of  the  preceding  branches ;  it  leaves  the 
trunk  of  the  facial  at  a  distance  of  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  from  the  stylo-mastoid  fora- 
men. Tracing  the  portio  dura  in  the  upward 
direction,  it  is  first  seen  to  experience  a  slisht 
thickening,  and  gradually,  by  the  increasing 
laxity  of  the  connecting  areolar  tissue,  a  to- 
lerably large  branch  seems  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  trunk  at  a  very  acute  angle.  Di- 
verging still  more,  it  now  altogether  quits  the 
aquaeductus  Fallopii,  and  enters  a  short  canal 
which  is  appropriated  to  it,  and  which  is 
placed  anteriorly  and  externally  to  the  former 
cavity,  occupying  the  base  of  the  promontory. 
While  vet  at  a  considerable  distance  fix>m  the 
apex  of  this  eminence,  the  nerve  emerges  from 
its  canal  by  an  orifice  very  near  the  osseous 
ring  to  which  the  tympanic  membrane  is  fixed. 
It  now  crosses  the  tympanum  from  its  an- 
terior to  its  posterior  part,  and  lying  close  to 
its  outer  wall,  but  covered  by  a  reflection  of 
its  raucous  membrane,  and  ascending  as  it 
goes,  it  passes  between  and  at  right  ancles  to 
the  long  process  of  the  incus  and  the  handle 
of  the  malleus,  to  reach  the  processus  gracilis 
of  the  latter  bone  ;  along  this  process  it  con- 
tinues during  the  remainder  of  its  course  in 
the  tympanum.  It  next  leaves  the  anterior 
wall  of  this  cavity,  and  occupies  a  minute 
canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  ;  but  it  is  still  in  close  proximity  to  this 
process  of  the  malleus,  being  only  separated 
by  a  small  interval  of  bone  from  the  Glasserian 


fissure  which  contains  it.  It  is  next  seen  ex- 
ternal to  the  cranium,  after  comins  through 
the  aperture  of  this  canal  anteriorly  and  in- 
ternally to  the  fissure.  In  the  remainder  of 
its  course  it  lies  dee{>ly  in  the  pterygoid  fossa 
beneath  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and 
is  directed  for  about  an  inch  downwards,  for- 
wards, and  inwards,  beneath  the  spinous 
process  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  internal  la- 
teral ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  attached  to  it, 
to  join,  at  an  acute  angle,  the  outer  side  of  the 
gustatory  branch  from  the  third  division  of 
the  fiah. 

Very  near  the  termination  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius,  a  minute  twig  connects  the  facial 
and  vagus  nerves.  Following  it  from  this 
cavity,  it  is  seen  to  enter  a  small  pore  on  its 
anterior  surface,  which  conducts  it  by  a  short 
canal  to  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  bone, 
where  it  emerges  a  very  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  jugular  fossa.  The  nervous 
filament  now  turns  inwards  and  forwards  in 
front  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  terminates  by 
connecting  itself  with  the  pneumogastric,  just 
below  its  ganglion  in  the  dura  mater  of  the 
foramen  lacerum  posticus. 

Besides  these  branches  of  the  facial  within 
the  aqueduct,  it  appears  pretty  constantly  to 
give  off,  while  yet  contained  in  this  canal,  a 
filament  which  passes  inwards  behind  the 
jugular  vein,  and  joins  with  the  glosso-pharyn- 

feal  just  below  the  ganglion  of  Andersch. 
lOnget  states  that  this  branch,  after  its 
junction  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  may  ge- 
nerally be  traced  to  the  digastric  or  st)  lo-hyoid 
muscle,  in  which  it  oflen  unites  for  the  first 
time  with  this  nerve  by  a  kind  of  plexiform 
arrangement. 

External  to  the  cranium. — On  leaving  the 
Fallopian  canal,  the  (acial  nerve  immediately 
enters  that  portion  of  the  parotid  gland  which 
dips  downwards  behind  the  styloid  process  to 
reach  the  structures  lying  deeply  at  the  base  of 
the  skull.  The  nerve  next  continues  through 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  being  directed  for- 
wards and  inwards  to  about  its  middle,  where 
it  divides  into  its  temporo-facial  and  cervico- 
facial portions,  the  ramifications  of  which 
cover  tne  whole  side  of  the  face,  with  part  of 
the  neck  below  and  the  head  above.  In  its 
short  course  previously  to  this  bifurcation,  it 
gives  off  three  branches,  the  posterior  auri- 
cular, the  digastric,  and  the  stylo-hyoid  nerves. 
The  posterior  auricular,  the  first  branch  of 
the  facial  without  the  skull,  passes  upwards 
from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  turns  round 
the  front  of  the  mastoid  process,  lying  at  first 
rather  deeply  in  a  depression  between  the  au- 
ricle of  the  ear  and  this  prominence,  and  being 
enveloped  in  a  dense  cellular  tissue.  Having 
gained  the  side  of  the  head,  it  divides  into 
two  branches ;  one  of  these  continues  back- 
wards in  the  horizontal  direction,  above  the 
insertion  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  crossed  by 
the  lesser  occipital  nerve  of  the  cervical  plexus, 
to  reach  the  posterior  belly  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle,  which  it  supplies:  in  this 
course  it  is  covered  by  a  dense  fesda,  and  is 
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in  close  proximity  to  the  artery  which  bears 
the  same  name.  The  remaining  branch  of  the 
nenre  takes  a  vertical   direction,  ascending 

nendicularly  behind  the  ear  through  the 
y  bundles  of  the  retrahens  aurem.  To 
this  muscle  it  is  chiefly  distributed ;  but  a  few 
of  its  filaments  continue  to  the  posterior  sur* 
face  of  the  auricle,  probably  to  supply  its 
transverse  muscular  fibres.  The  truuK  of  the 
posterior  auricular  nerve,  or  some  one  of 
these  its  branches,  b  usually  found  to  be 
joined  by  filaments  of  the  great  auricular 
nerve  from  the  cervical  plexus,  and  more 
rarely  by  some  twigs  firom  the  lesser  occi- 
pital branch  of  the  same  plexus.  Arnold 
also  describes  a  filament  of  the  auricular  of 
the  pneumogastric  uniting  with  it. 

The  two  following  branches  not  unfre- 
quently  arise  by  a  common  trunk.  The  <&'- 
gastric,  the  larger  of  the  two,  leaves  the  facial 
nerve  to  penetrate  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  muscle,  and  supply  it  with  many 
filaments.  One  of  its  branches,  of  more  con- 
siderable magnitude,  perforates  its  substance^ 
and  passing  directly  inwards,  joins  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal immediately  on  its  emergence  from 
the  skull.  Other  filaments  of  smaller  size  are 
said  to  join  the  superior  laryngeal  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric. 

The  tt^Uy-hyM  branch,  leaving  the  trunk  of 
the  portio  dura  near  the  preceding,  passes 
downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards  ;  crossing 
the  styloid  process  obliquely,  then  running 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle,  and 
finally  penetratine  its  fibres  to  be  distributed 
to  its  interior,  ft  is  believed  to  unite,  by  nu- 
merous minute  twigs,  with  the  sympathetic 
around  the  neighbouring  carotid  vessels. 

At  the  place  of  its  division,  the  nerve  occu- 
pies a  position  in  the  parotid  gland  which  is 
superficial  to  the  many  other  vessels  and 
nerves  found  here;  and  especially,  at  right 
angles  to  the  external  jugular  vein  and  carotid 
artery. 

The  temporthfacial  divuion  or  branch  is  larger 
than  the  cervico-facial ;  it  passes  forwards  and 
upwards  over  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  joins,  towards  the  zygoma,  with  one  or 
two  large  branches  of  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve.  This  comes  from  the  third  division  of 
the  fifth  in  the  pterygoid  fossa ;  and  the  place 
of  its  union  with  the  portio  dura  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  external  carotid  artery.  The 
mtimacy  of  the  junction  which  connects  the 
two  nerves  has  probably  led  some  anatomists 
to  describe  this  temporo-facial  branch  as  giving 
many  filaments  to  the  fi'ont  of  the  ear.  These, 
however,  with  many  others  which  ramify  in 
the  gland  itself,  belong  to  the  associated 
branch  of  the  fifth,  and  not  to  the  portio  dura. 

Beyond  this  its  junction  with  the  fifth,  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  trace  any  special  nerve, 
or  to  indicate  its  subdivisions  by  names,  since, 
on  the  masseter,  a  succession  of  diverging 
branches  are  given  off  from  it,  each  of  which, 
by  uniting  with  its  neighbours  above  and 
below,  and  giving  off  fresh  ramifications  from 
the  branches  of  union,  forms  part  of  a  com- 
plicated network,  in  which  the  original  con- 


stituent branches,  and  the  respective  shares 
which  they  take  in  the  new  loops,  can  scarcely 
be  recognized.  Cruveilhier  and  Bonamy  have 
traced  this  looped  arrangement  still  more 
minutely,  having  followed  it  into  the  smallest 
branches  of  the  nerve,  and  especially  into 
those  which  supply  the  orbicularis ;  and  it 
has  been  likened  by  them  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  mesenteric  arteries  break  up  to 
reach  the  intestine. 

Notwithstanding  this  free  communication, 
however,  the  different  portions  of  this  re- 
ticulated arrangement  may  be  conveniently 
regarded  in  succession,  in  order  the  better  to 
appreciate  their  distribution. 

Superiorly  are  the  temporal  branches ;  these 
emerge  from  beneath  the  upper  border  of  the 
parotid,  and  cross  the  zygoma  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  auricle, 
the  attoUens  and  attrahens  aurem,  and  to 
the  anterior  belly  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
beyond  these.  The  orbital  branch  of  the 
second  division  of  the  fifth  joins,  by  its  long 
ascending  filaments,  with  these  branches  of 
the  facial;  so  also  a  perforating  filament  from 
the  deep  temporal  or  the  third  division,  with 
others  trom  the  auriculo-temporal  of  the  same 
portion  of  the  fidh,  are  usually  traceable  to 
an  union  with  this  nerve. 

Anteriorly  to  these  are  the  numerous  or- 
bicular or  ntpra^orbital  branches.  They  pass 
obliquely  forwards  and  upwards  over  the 
malar  bone,  to  supply  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, and  corrugator  supercilii  muscles. 
Their  connection  with  the  fifth  occurs  chiefly 
by  the  sui)ra-orbital  and  lachrymal  of  the  oph- 
thalmic division ;  but  others  join  the  malar 
branch  of  the  second  division,  where  it  emerges 
fi*om  its  foramen  in  the  malar  bone  near  the 
outer  angle  of  the  orbit. 

The  infra-orbital  filaments  pass  almost  hori- 
zontally forwards  from  the  temporo-facial  divi- 
sion towards  the  side  of  the  nose.  In  this 
course,  accompanied  by  the  parotid  duct,  they 
cross  over  the  masseter  muscle;  and  more 
anteriorly,  they  pass  beneath  the  different 
muscles  which  descend  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  and  upper  lip,  and  are  distributed  to 
them  by  numerous  filaments  which  enter  their 
deep  surface.  In  this  manner  the  greater 
and  lesser  zygomatic,  with  the  proper  and 
common  elevator  of  the  lip,  and  tne  elevator 
of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  receive  their  ner- 
vous supply ;  and  the  pyramidalis  and  trans- 
versalis  nasi  also  obtain  filamerfts  from  this 
part  of  the  facial.  Many  of  these,  in  passing 
forwards,  unite  at  right  angles  with  the  ra- 
diating bundles  of  filaments  into  which  the 
infi*a-orbital  nerve  divides  after  leaving  the 
foramen  of  the  same  name.  Besides  this 
union  with  the  second  division  of  the  fifth, 
it  unites  with  the  ophthalmic  by  a  small  twig 
of  its  nasal  branch,  which  appears  between 
the  lateral  cartilage  and  the  nasal  bone,  and 
generally  by  an  infra-trochlear  filament  of  the 
same  portion  in  the  angle  of  the  eye. 

The  buccal  branches,  with  the  same  direction 
as  the  preceding,  occupy  a  position  at  a  some- 
what lower  level  on  the  race,  in  the  neigh- 
N  N  2 
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bourhood  of  the  transversalis  faciei  artery. 
They  mostly  terminate  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  orbicularis  oris,  and  in  the  buccinator,  on 
which  muscle  they  join  with  the  buccal  branch 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fiflh. 
This  latter  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  and  integuments,  and  probably  has 
no  share  in  the  supply  of  the  muscle.  The 
lower  of  these  buccal  branches  join  another 
portion  of  the  network,  which  results  from 
the  ramification  and  union  of  the  next  division 
of  the  facial. 

The  cervico'focial  division^  of  smaller  size 
than  the  temporo-facial,  passes  downwards 
and  forwards  from  the  seat  of  bifurcation  of 
the  portio  dura,  and  emerges  from  the  parotid 
gland  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Here 
it  divides  and  subdivides  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  preceding  portion.  It  is  divided  into 
a  facial  and  cervical,  or  a  supra  and  infra- 
maxillary  part. 

Its  iupra-maxUlary  part  is  constituted  by 
one  or  two  large  branches,  which,  breaking 
up  as  they  pass  forwards  to  the  interval  be- 
tween the  jaw  and  mouth,  enter  beneath  the 
platysma  and  triangularis  menti ;  and  besides 
supplying  these  and  the  other  muscles  of  this 
region,  they  join  with  a  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  which  comes  through  the  mental  fora- 
men. 

The  infra-majnllary,  or  cervical  portion  of 
the  facial  nerve,  consists  of  two  or  three 
branches,  which,  directed  still  more  obliquely 
downwards,  soon  divide  into  veir  numerous 
filaments.  These  pass  beneath  the  platvsma 
to  eain  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
neck,  where  they  form  looped  ramifications, 
the  most  inferior  of  which  are  traceable  in  a 
vertical  direction  to  a  short  distance  below 
the  hyoid  bone.  They  are  chiefly  distributed 
to  the  platysma,  and  above  they  join  with  the 
neighbouring  supra-maxillary  branches  just 
mentioned.  They  unite  beneath  the  platysma 
with  one,  or  more  usually  with  two,  branches 
from  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  of  the  cer- 
vical plexus,  which  turns  round  the  posterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  to  supply 
the  int^^ments  of  the  same  part  of  the  neck. 

Little  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  exact 
nature  of  these  very  numerous  junctions  of 
the  facial  nerve,  either  with  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  fifth, 
or  with  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  cervical 
plexus.  They  offer  a  very  obvious  anatomical 
resemblance  to  that  intermingling  of  different 
nerves  which  constitutes  a  plexus ;  but  with- 
out here  specifying  other  distinctions,  it  may 
suffice  to  point  out  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  branches  of  the  facial  seem  visibly  con- 
tinued in  their  previous  direction  beyond  their 
connections  with  the  fif^h.  In  the  absence  of 
more  minute  investigations,  this  apparent  in- 
dependence can  only  be  received  as  indicating 
a  partial  involvement  of  the  two  nerves,  or  an 
incomplete  mixture  of  their  fibres,  in  which 
one  gives  to  the  other,  or  each  gives  to  each, 
a  small  number  of  its  filaments,  but  retains  the 
lam  majority. 

We  next  proceed  to  consider  those  minuter 


features  in  the  anatomy  of  the  seventh  nerve, 
which  require  a  more  artificial  dissection  or 
examination  for  their  verification. 

The  origin  of  the  portio  intermedia,  rather 
more  externally  than  the  facial,  has  been  al- 
ready spoken  of,  and  the  nerve  was  then 
traced  to  an  union,  more  or  less  complete, 
with  the  neighbouring  vestibular  portion  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  Beyond  this  point  the 
views  adopted  respecting  it,  from  being  some- 
what conflicting,  become  absolutely  discor- 
dant. 

The  very  different  nature  of  the  numerous 
opinions  upheld  by  various  anatomists  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  enumerating  tnem 
here  at  full  length.  Some  of  these,  however, 
have  been  alr^y  very  briefly  noticed  ;  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  prevalent  was 
that  which  supposed  the  portio  intermedia  to 
give  a  branch  which  united  with  the  vestibular 
nerve,  while  the  remaining  portion  passed 
itself  into  the  facial. 

More  recently,  the  anatomy  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  connections  of  this  nerve  seems  to 
have  been  fully  made  out  by  Morganti  in  an 
elaborate  monograph  on  the  Geniculate  gang- 
lion *  ;  which  is,  1  believe,  chiefly  known  m 
this  country  through  the  medium  of  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  contained  in  one  of  Mr.  Paget's 
Reports-t  By  careful  dissection  of  the  nerves, 
which  he  had  previously  hardened  in  nitric 
acid,  Morganti*  succeeded  in  unravelling  their 
filaments ;  and  thus  in  separating  the  portio 
intermedia  from  the  fecial  and  vestibular  nerves 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  had  hitherto 
been  accomplished.  The  general  result  of 
this  process  was,  that  many  of  the  so-called 
anastomoses  were  shown  to  be  mere  relations 
of  propinquity,  due  to  an  intricate  entangle- 
ment, but  not  implying  any  real  junction  or 
interchange  of  fibres. 

In  the  human  tubjecU — The  portio  inter- 
media (Jig.  405, 6),  shortly  after  its  origin,  and 


Diagram  of  the  Portio  intermedia  and  0$  branch, 
(^Afler  Morganti,) 

•  Op.  dt. 

t  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Human  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  year  1844-5.  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review. 
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while  lying  closely  by  the  side  of  the  vestibular 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  (c),  eives  off  a 
filament  (d),  which  passes  towards  it.  Before 
joiuinff  with  it,  however,  a  similarly  small 
branch  which  comes  off  from  the  latter  nerve, 
unites  with  that  previously  given  from  the 
portio  intermedia,  and  the  common  trunk 
thus  formed  passes  mto  and  is  lost  in  the 
vestibular  nerve. 

The  intermediate  nerve  next  emits  two 
small  filaments  (^},  which  join  the  portio 
dura,  and  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  traced 
through  its  trunk. 

The  description  is  now  complicated  by  the 
introduction  of  a  large  branch  of  the  fiicial  (f) 
which  emerges  from  it  to  take  a  spiral  course 
around  the  portio  intermedia ;.  and  which, 
ader  running  with  it  for  some  distance,  re- 
turns to  the  fiicial  at  a  lower  point  than  that 
from  which  it  set  out. 

Setting  aside  this  fictitious  junction,  the 
whole  of  the  portio  intermedia,  after  the 
giving  off  of  the  fecial  and  auditory  branches, 
was  traced  into  the  eenuibrm  intumescence : 
this,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  seated  on  the 
first  bend  of  the  facial  in  the  Fallopian  canal, 
and  close  to  the  hiatus  of  the  same  name. 

The  nature  of  this  intumescence  is  the 
next  question  to  which  the  description  directs 
itself,  and  is  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  preceding  dissections.  The  appear- 
ances of  this  swelling,  and  its  reddish-grey 
colour,  had  long  given  rise  to  coi^jectiu'es  of 
its  ganglionic  nature.  IVfeny  anatomists,  in- 
deed, have  affirmed  its  identity  with  the  true 
ganglions.  By  others,  however,  it  has  been 
somewhat  obscurely  described  as  intermediate 
in  structure  between  a  ganglion  and  a  gangli- 
form  enlargement:  a  description  which  can 
only  be  understood  as  indicating  their  doubt 
of  its  ganglionic  character,  since  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  a  gradation  of  texture  is  perfectly 
gratuitous,  ^d  others  have  altoj^ether  de- 
nied its  ganglionic  characters ;  attributing  its 
colour  to  the  minute  vessels  which  pass  through 
the  hiatus  Fallopii  to  the  facial  nerve  and 
internal  ear,  and  explaining  the  appearance  of 
enlargement  or  intumescence  by  the  diver- 
gence of  the  fibres  of  the  superficial  petrosal 
nerve  where  it  joins  the  facial. 

With  the  question  of  the  ganglionic  struc- 
ture of  this  body  has  necessarily  been  mixed 
up  that  of  the  course  taken  by  the  nerves 
which  arise  from  it,  and  their  relation  to  the 
facial.  Indeed,  the  negative  side  of  the  ar- 
gument — the  denial  of  the  ganglion — perhaps 
requires  its  advocates  to  explain  tne  real 
nature  of  the  swelling,  and  to  show  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  supposed  constituent  nerve- 
fibres.  But  in  the  present  day  at  least,  the 
afi&rmative  of  the  question  may  be  justifiably 
reduced  to  the  detection,  in  the  so-called 
ganglion,  of  the  globular  vesicles  which  are 
essential  to  the  structure  of  a  nervous  centre. 

Jt  is  singular  that  for  a  considerable  time 
thi&  simple  method  of  settling  the  disputed 
nature  of  the  intumescence  should  either  have 
escaped  notice  or  foiled  to  afford  any  satisfac- 
tory results :  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 


sometimes  the  case;  but  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  this  method  of  proof  or  disproof  was 
overlooked.  The  discovery  of  the  ganglion 
corpuscles,  and  thus  the  establishment  of  its 
ganglionic  nature,  belongs  to  Morganti.  He 
describes  it  as  consisting  of  meshes  or  reticu- 
lations of  nerves,  the  intervals  of  which  are 
filled  by  a  yellowish  ash -coloured  substance. 
In  the  latter,  he.  states  himself  to  have  verified 
the  existence  of  these  bodies. 

The  essential  part  of  this  description  I  am 
able  to  confirm.  It  appears  difficult  to  obtain 
specimens  from  the  human  subject  in  a  state 
sufficiently  fresh  to  observe  these  delicate  and 
easily  decomposed  corpuscles.  In  the  lower 
animals,  however,  this  difficulty  is  no  longer 
met  with  ;  and  many  of  them  present  the 
additional  advantage  of  ar  much  less  dense 
neurilemma  than  that  which  is  present  in  the 
human  structure.  After  removing  the  brain 
of  the  sheep,  the  ganglion  may  thus  be  easily 
exposed  and  removed,  preferabty  with  the 
nerves  still  attached  to  it.  Cutting  off  the 
attached  extremities  of  these,  and  very  gentlv 
and  imperfectly  tearine  up  the  ganglion  which 
remains,  completes  tne  preparation  of  the 
specimen.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
corpuscles  of  the  grey  matter  are  readily 
visible.  They  are  of  an  oval  or  roundish 
shapes  and  of  a  very  large  size,  which  amounts 
in  tne  average  to  about  the  1 -200th  of  an  inch. 
In  the  uninjured  parts  of  the  specimen,  they 
appear  to  be  disposed  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, each,  being  in  contact  with  several  others 
b^  a  part  of  its^  surface.  On  a  rough  calcula- 
tion, the  ganglion  contains  about  three  or  four 
hundred  of  these  corpuscles.  The  contents 
of  the  corpuscles  are  of  the  ordinary  kind.  A 
nucleus  occupies  some  portion  of  their  inner 
surfiice,,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  usual 
granular  substance  fills  up  the  remainder  of 
their  interior.  Most  of  tnem  also  contain  a 
quantity  of  pigment  towards  one  extremity  of 
tneir  ovoid  cefl-cavity.  This  is  disposed  as  a 
dark  brown  mass  of  an  oval  form,  and  some 
of  these  masses,  when  seen  isolated  by  the 
accidental  rupture  of  their  containing  vesicles, 
have  exhibited  a  defined  and  sharp  outline, 
which  induces  me  to  suspect  their  inclusion 
in  a  ceH  membrane,  separating  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  contents  of  the  vesicle.  Rarely 
there  are  appearances  of  short  processes  from 
these  vesicles.  Nerve  tubules  in  rather  spar- 
ing quantity  are  fomid  in  contact  with  these 
large  cells,  mostly  occupying  their  interstices, 
or  coiled  around  their  circumference  ;  and  the 
periphery  of  the  ganglion  itself  is  surrounded 
oy  a  kind  of  layer  of  them :  these  appear- 
ances, however,  seem  distinctly  traceable 
to  the  mechanical  violence  employed  in  the 
examination,  which  forces  the  tubes  into  the 
situations  of  least  pressure  ;  and  one  cannot, 
therefore,  regard  tnem  as  affording  the  least 
insight  into  the  mode  in  which  the  nerves  are 
arranged  with  respect  to  the  vesicles. 

From  this  ganglion  emerge,  or  rather  to  it 

are  attached,  the  following  branches:—!. 

and  2.  The  superficial  petrosal  nerves,  the 

greater  of  which  (Jtg.  405,  h)  passes  to  the 
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Bpheno-paladne,  and  the  lesser  (t)  to  the  otic 
ganglion :  the  first  of  these  Morganti  has  de- 
picted receiving  a  filament  (k),  which  comes 
from  the  facial,  and  in  its  course  to  the  pe- 
trosal nerve  passes  over  the  ganglion  without 
joining  it.  The  second  or  lesser  of  the  two 
appears  to  be  derived  solely  from  the  ganglion. 
3.  A  large  branch  (m)  which  forms  the  great 
bulk  of  the  chorda  tympani ;  but,  in  order  to 
this,  is  also  joined  by  one  or  two  filaments  (n) 
from  the  facial  nerve,  which  accompanies  it  in 
the  Fallopian  canal.  4.  Branches  (/)  which 
passing  downwards  are  lost  in  the  trunk  of 
the  portio  dura. 

The  annexed  diagram,  (Jig,  405.)  with  the 
letters  attached  to  it,  will  assist  the  reader  in 
following  this  otherwise  intricate  description. 
It  is  taken  from  a  drawing  by  Morganti  in 
the  essay  referred  to ;  but  it  has  been  reduced 
in  size  and  simphfied,  so  as  better  to  allow 
of  its  introduction  here. 

The  same  author  has  examined  into  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  ganglion  and  the 
nerves  connected  with  it  in  many  of  tlie 
other  mammalia,  as  the  dog,  calf,  lamb,  mule, 
and  dormouse. 

The  general  results  of  these  examinations 
abundantly  verify  his  description  of  the  ar- 
rangement in  the  human  subject.  Indeed, 
these  animals  offer  by  far  the  most  favourable 
subjects  for  exemplifying  the  truth  of  the 
preceding  description,  being,  as  Morganti 
remarks,  natural  preparations  of  these  parts. 
Not  only  is  the  dense  and  intimately  adherent 
sheath  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  present  in 
roan,  much  looser  in  the  ganglion  and  nerves 
of  these  animals,  but  the  position  of  this  body 
with  respect  to  the  nerve  is  considerably 
altered.  The  much  less  marked  anterior 
bend  of  their  portio  dura  occurs  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  hiatus  Fallopii ;  and 
the  ganglion,  which  is  in  immediate  proximity 
to  this  aperture,  is  thus  no  longer  genicukUe 
in  its  position,  being  removed  trom  the  knee 
of  the  facial.  Hence  it  is,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  facial  branches,  and  ceases  to 
be  entangled  amongst  them,  as  in  the  human 
subject. 

The  author  of  this  article  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  accuracy  of  these  statements; 
indeed,  any  one  may  easily  verify  them  for 
himself,  in  most  of  these  animals,  with  scarcely 
more  trouble  than  removing  the  brain  and 
osseous  roof  of  the  Fallopian  canal,  and  then 
stripping  off  the  comparatively  lax  neuri- 
lemma from  the  subjacent  ganglion  and 
nerves.  The  accompanying  sketch  {Jig.  406.) 
was  taken  from  the  left  side  of  a  sheep's  head. 
With  as  little  artificial  separation  as  possible, 
it  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  ganglion 
and  nerves  in  tilit,  especially  the  manner  in 
which  the  trunk  of  the  portio  intermedia 
crosses  the  facial  nerve  without  joining  it, 
and  the  apposition  or  proximity,  without 
mingling,  of  the  ganglion  and  the  latter  nerve. 

The  varieties  of  arrangement  which  obtain 
in  the  different  animab  whose  nerves  Mor- 
ganti examined,  are  chiefly,  as  might  be 
expected,  differences  in  the  degree  of  inter- 


lacement of  the  adjacent  nerves.    In  parti* 
cular,  that  of  the  portio  intermedia  witn  the 

Fig.iOe. 


Auditory,  Facial,  and  IntermedicUe  Nerves  of  a  Sheep 
a»  seen  in  sitii    Magnified  about  2^  SameUn. 

a,  portio  dura;  b,  portio  intermedia;  c,  portio 
mollis ;  e,  origin  of  the  superficial  petrosal  nerves ; 
f,  choi^  tympani ;  g,  geniculate  ganglion. 

vestibular  nerve  is  sometimes  so  complete 
and  intricate,  as  to  render  it  in  such  instances 
difficult  to  ascertain  firom  their  examination 
only,  whether  the  former  of  these  nerves 

S'ves  branches  to  the  latter,  or,  vice  versd^ 
lis  to  that.  In  the  mule,  he  exhibits  a  fila- 
ment from  the  facial  to  the  ganglion;  but 
thinks  this  a  possible  restitution  of  one  or 
both  of  the  two  previously  given  to  it  by  the 
portio  intermedia. 

The  general  anatomical  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  details  is,  that  the  facial 
nerve — as  implying  in  this  term  both  the 
portio  dura  and  the  portio  intermedia — 
arises  by  two  roots.  Upon  the  smaller  of 
these  a  ganglion  is  formed,  while  the  latter  is 
entirely  devoid  of  such  a  structure.  The 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  in  the  Fallopian 
canal  are  mixed  nerves,  being  formed  partly 
by  filaments  from  the  ganglion;  partly  also 
by  filaments  from  the  aganglionic  root ;  the 
latter  being  in  considerably  lesser  numbers. 
And  the  trunk  of  the  facial  itself,  beyond  the 
ganglion,  is  also  a  mixed  nerve,  since,  although 
bv  far  the  greater  part  of  its  bulk  consists  of 
fibres  from  the  greater  root,  yet  it  also  con- 
tains one  or  two  filaments  which  come  from 
the  ganglion.  The  analogy  of  this  arrange- 
ment to  that  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  will  be  hereafter  again  re- 
ferred to. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place, 
that  many  other  accounts  of  the  arrangement 
of  these  nerves  might  easilv  have  been  added 
from  various  authors,  but  that  all  of  them  are 
more  or  less  at  variance,  both  with  the  above 
description  by  Moreanti,  and  with  each  other. 
It  has  seemed  fit,  however,  to  assign  these  a 
very  subordinate  position  in  the  present  short 
article,  since  the  verification  of  a  ganglion 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  portio  intermedia 
includes  not  only  the  denial,  but  I  think  we 
may  add  the  disproof,  of  many  of  these 
descriptions.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  ganglia  at  present  extends,  and 
whether  the  late  brilliant  researches  of  Ru* 
dolph  Wagner*  apply  universally  or  not,  we 
are  at  least  justified  in  viewing  with  great 

*  Handw5rterbuch  der  Physiologie.  Sieben- 
zehnte  Lieferong.  Artikel  **  Sympatbisdier  Nerv 
GangUenslruktur  und  Nervenendigung." 
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incredulity  any  account  of  the  unaltered  pas- 
sage of  a  nerve  through  a  ganglion,  as  viewed 
by  the  unassisted  eye  ;  and,  in  the  particular 
instance  before  us,  the  microscope  disproves 
this  supposition.  So,  also,  concerning  the 
various  tneories  of  the  derivation  of  the  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerves  which  have  been  set  forth 
as  based  on  dissections.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
there  are  two  ganglia, — the  sphenopalatine 
and  the  geniculate, — which  are  unitCMd  by  an 
intervening  nervous  cord:  in  such  a  case,  I 
cannot  see  how  any  merely  anatomical  skill 
would  enable  one  to  predicate  a  definite  di- 
rection as  taken  by  the  connecting  nerve. 
Indeed,  any  statement  of  this  kind  really 
amounts  to  asserting  a  special  direction  or 
quality  of  the  nervous  force,  and  to  the  affir- 
mation or  denial  of  such  a  view,  the  scalpel 
afibrds  no  assistance. 

The  unravelling  of  the  nerves  themselves, 
even  as  perform^  in  the  above  dissections, 
requires,  perhaps,  to  be  received  with  con- 
siderable caution ;  and  that  natural  separation 
or  simplification  which  is  afforded  by  their 
comparative  anatomy  must  be  regarded  as 
vastly  increasing  the  value  of  the  results 
obtained.  The  chorda  tympani  affords  a 
good  instance  of  the  conflicting  results  of 
these  dissections,  when  unaided  by  this  latter 
method  of  inquiry.  Some  have  considered, 
with  H.  Cloquet  and  Longet,  that,  after  remain- 
ing a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  gustatory 
or  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  the  whole  of 
this  nerve  passes  away  from  it,  to  form  one 
of  the  roots  of  the  submaxillary  ganglion. 
Others  have  described  it  as  only  giving  a  fila- 
ment to  this  ganglion,  and  uniting  itself  by 
the  remainder  of  its  bulk  with  the  branch  of 
the  fifth ;  while  others  have  failed  to  detect 
any  direct  transition  of  the  chorda  tympani 
into  the  ganglion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
found  the  two  nerves  inseparablv  mixed  up 
below  the  situation  of  their  visible  junction. 
And  more  recently  it  has  been  traced  by 
Guarini*  to  the  lingualis  muscle.  On  general 
grounds,  the  first  of  these  notions  is  liable  to 
much  objection,  since  it  seems  singular  that  a 
nerve  so  (kr  removed  from  the  facial  as  the 
chorda  tympani  is  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
should  be  mvolved  in  such  an  accidental 
proximity  as  this  would  make  it,  or  should 
run  so  closely  to  the  gustatory  without  any 
interchange  of  fibres.  Again,  the  total  pas- 
sage of  the  nerve  to  the  ganglion  appears 
very  improbable,  when  the  relative  size  of  the 
entering  and  emerging  branches  is  considered, 
— that  is,  on  comparing  the  bulk  of  the 
chorda  tympani  with  that  of  the  two  or  three 
filaments  which  join  the  ganglion,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  former  is  larger  than  all  of  them 
together.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  some 
of^the  lower  animals,  as  the  dog  ;  in  whom 
the  submaxillary  ganglion  and  its  roots  from 
the  cerebral  nerves  are  so  greatly  reduced  in 
size  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
while  the  chorda  tympani  continues  a  compa^ 
radvely  large  branch.      But    these  general 

*  AimsH  di  Medidna.    Maggio*  1842. 


objections  will  not  apply  to  the  supposition 
of  a  partial  connection  of  the  chorda  tympani 
with  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  and  the  ques- 
tion must  accordingly  still  remain  in  doubt. 

Physiology  of  the  sevenUi  nerve, — The  func- 
tions sustained  by  the  auditory  nerve  are 
recognised  with  sufficient  certainty.  The 
anatomy  of  its  distribution,  its  variations  in 
the  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  the  results  of  experiment  or  disease 
affecting  its  structure,  all  unite  to  indicate  it 
as  the  nerve  which,  specially  adapted  at  its 
periphery  in  the  organ  of  hearing  to  receive 
impressions  from  the  vibrations  of  the  ex- 
ternal air,  conveys  them  to  the  brain,  and  by 
exciting  corresponding  impressions  there, 
gives  nse  to  the  production  of  a  sensation 
which  we  term  a  sound.  For  the  further 
details  of  its  function,  reference  is  made  to 
the  article  Hearing. 

The  facial  nerve, —  It  has  been  seen  from 
the  preceding  description,  that  the  facial 
nerve  is  distributed  almost  exclusively  to 
muscular  structures  ;  and,  although  these  are 
very  numerous,  yet  they  all  admit  of  being 
reduced  to  one  class,  viz.  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  A  further  subdivision  would  next  sepa- 
rate them  into  several  groups,  which  serve  to 
enlarge  or  diminish  the  size  of  the  various 
apertures  by  which  impressions  are  admitted 
to  the  organs  of  the  special  senses,  as  the 
eye,  ear,  nose,  and  tongue.  But  tliese  ori- 
fices are  also  the  pathways  of  food  and  air, 
so  that  the  muscles  which  regulate  their  size 
have  thus  far  an  influence  on  the  functions 
of  respiration  and  digestion.  In  man,  they 
fulfil  the  further  purpose  of  organs  of  expres- 
sion ;  their  various  and  complicated  adjust- 
ments conveying,  for  the  most  part,  a  toler- 
able index  of'^  the  passions  or  emotions  of  the 
presiding  mind. 

This  prominently  muscular  distribution  of 
the  facial  would  lead  us  to  expect  d  priori 
that  the  nerve  was  chiefly  motor  in  its  func- 
tion ;  and,  if  we  turn  from  its  anatomy  in  the 
human  subject  to  its  varieties  of  arrangement 
and  appearance  in  the  animal  kingdom,  this 
view  will  be  abundantly  confirmed.  Not 
only  is  its  peripheric  distribution  almost  ex- 
clusively muscular,  and  in  connection  with 
the  same  facial  set  of  muscles,  but  it  also 
ex|>erience8  a  development  which  is  co-equal 
with  that  of  these  organs,  increasing  with 
their  augmented  development,  or  disappear- 
ing with  their  suppression.  Thus,  in  Fishes, 
the  facial  scarcely  exists  as  a  separate  nerve. 
In  Reptiles  and  Birds,  its  small  size  corre- 
sponds with  the  bony  and  immobile  state  of 
tne  fiice.  In  the  Mammalia,  it  becomes  much 
more  considerable,  and  both  the  nerve  and 
muscles  experience  various  d^rees  of  aug- 
mentation. Thus,  in  the  monkeys  it  attains 
a  large  size,  in  accordance  with  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  facial  muscles  generally ; 
and  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  and  the  mus- 
cular apparatus  connected  with  the  blowholes 
of  Cetaceans,  are  supplied  by  large  branches 
from  this  nerve,  which  here  experiences  a 
partial  development,  to  meet  the  special  exi* 
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gencies  of  the  case.    In  man,  the  nerve  at- 
tains the  maximum  of  general  development 

Experiment  also  confinns  the  testimony 
afibrded  by  the  human  and  comparative  ana^ 
tomy  of  the  facial  nerve :  indeed,  the  results 
afforded  by  this  method  of  enquiry  first  led 
Sir  Charles  Bell*  to  the  discovery  of  its 
function.  On  cutting  across  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve,  he  found  that  the  whole  side  of 
the  face  on  which  it  was  divided  had  com- 
pletely lost  the  power  of  movement,  while  its 
sensibility  remained  unimpaired.  His  experi- 
ments have  since  been  frequently  repeated, 
and  invariably  with  the  same  results. 

The  over-excitement  of  the  nerve  affords 
evidence  of  its  motor  function,  equally  with 
the  destruction  of  its  continuity.  Thus,  gal- 
vanism of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  cut 
nerve  at  once  sets  up  convulsive  movements 
in  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  paralysis  produced  by  section  includes 
all  those  muscles  which  the  facial  has  been 
previously  described  to  supply ;  but  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw,  which  are  furnished  with 
nerves  from  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of 
the  fiflh,  are  still  free  to  execute  their  con- 
tractions, and  hence  the  movements  of  the 
jaw  continue.  But  although  these  are  still 
carried  on,  yet  the  act  of  mastication  as  a  whole 
is  rendered  very  imperfect ;  since  this  not  only 
requires  the  apposition  and  trituration  of  the 
teeth  upon  each  other,  but  also  demands 
accessory  though  subordinate  movements  of 
the  neighbouring  lips  and  cheek,  and  the 
section  of  the  facial  nerve  distributed  to  these 
parts  render  these  adjuvant  movements  im- 
possible. In  such  cases  an  imperfect  masti- 
cation may  indeed  be  seen  to  take  place ;  but 
the  cheek  and  lips,  having  lost  their  contrac- 
tility, instead  of  pressing  in  the  food  towards 
the  teeth,  and  submitting  it  again  aad  again 
to  their  action,  allow  it  constantly  and  gra- 
dually to  accumulate  in  this  flaccid  and 
yielding  pouch;  or  permit  it  to  fall  out  of 
the  anterior  opening  in  the  mouth.  In  this 
instance,  experiment  throws  a  reflected  light 
upon  descriptive  anatomy.  The  buccinator 
muscle,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
fleshy  parietes  of  the  cheek,  was  previouslv 
mentioned  as*  receiving  branches  tirom  both 
the  facial  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves;  and 
were  we  to  confide  altogether  in  the  appear- 
ances seen  in  dissecting  these  nerves  m  the 
human  subject  f ,  we  might  perhaps  justifiably 
regard  them  as  sharing  between  them  the 
supplying  of  the  muscle.  But  the  paralysis 
of  the  buccinator,  which  is  always  present  in 
those  instances  where  the  facial  nerve  has 
suffered  division,  points  distinctly  enough  to 
the  latter  as  at  least  taking  the  more  consi- 
derable and  important  part  of  the  two ;  while 

*  Exposition  of  tke  Nataral  System  of  the  Nerves 
of  the  Human  Body.    London,  1824. 

t  The  lesser  development  of  the  facial  muscles  of 
the  lower  animals  allows  the  distribution  of  the 
small  buccal  nerve  to  be  more  easily  traced.  Thus, 
in  the  dog,  the  two  small  filaments  which  form  it 
pass,  as  is  evident  on  dissection,  almost  exclusively 
ta  ib»  mucous  membiane  and  buccal  glands. 


the  failure  of  the  galvanic  stimulus  to  afl^t 
the  muscle  through  the  buccal  nerve,  indicates 
that  the  filaments  of  the  facial  are  in  all 
probability  the  only  motor  nerves  which  are 
distributed  to  it. 

Many  of  those  cases  of  paralysed  facial 
nerve,  which  occur  in  the  human  subject  as 
the  effect  of  disease  involving  their  structure, 
approximate  closely  to  the  results  obtained  by 
an  artificial  division  of  the  nerve  in  animals  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  much  more  ex- 
pressive character  of  the  human  countenance 
in  the  normal  state,  the  deviations  produced 
are  even  of  a  more  striking  appearance.  One 
hidf  of  the  face  forms  a  perfect  blank,  its 
muscles  hanging  passively  nx>m  the  subjacent 
structures;  while  the  movements  of  the 
opposite  side  are  distorted  by  the  absence  of 
their  proper  antagonist  motions,  and  are  ex- 
aggerated in  appearance  by  the  contrast. 

In  the  experiments  above  mentioned.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  found  that  immediately  on  di- 
viding the  nerve  the  muscular  aperture  of  the 
nostnl,  which  had  previously  been  subject  to 
an  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  during 
the  periods  of  inspiration  and  expiration 
respectively,  suddenly  lost  this  movement. 
He  has  termed  the  portio  dura  the  respiratory 
nerve  of  the  face ;  since  it  presides  over  these 
and  other  motions  of  the  facial  muscles, 
which  are  developed  independently  of  the 
will,  and  in  answer  to  the  necessities  of  res- 
piration. 

The  section  of  the  facial  nerve  indirectly 
affects  the  sense  of  tmeti.  This  fact  was 
also  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
and  has  since  been  confirmed  by  many  other 
observers.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
power  of  discerning  strong  odors,  as  tobacco 
and  ammonia,  appears  to  be  much  diminished 
on  the  affected  side,  although  scarcely  abso- 
lutely lost.  This  loss  of  smell  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  absence  of  two  causes  greatly 
conducive  to  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  in 
health.  The  muscular  contraction  of  the 
nostril  which  accompanied  the  effort  of 
snuffing  effects  a  considerable  narrowing  of 
the  aperture ;  and  in  the  deep  inspiration 
which  accompanies  the  act,  the  rapidity  of 
the  entering  current  of  air  is  thus  greatly 
augmented,  and  in  this  greater  velocity  is 
implied  an  increased  contact  of  the  odorous 
vapour  with  the  sensitive  surface.  Besides 
this,  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air  seems 
to  be  somewhat  altered  ;  the  muscles,  tending 
much  more  to  constrict  the  posterior  than 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  orifice,  appear  to 
direct  the  current  more  upwards  or  anteriorly 
than  in  the  ordinary  inspiration.  The  me- 
chanical nature  of  the  action  has  been  illus- 
trated by  Diday  *,  who  has  shown  that  dila- 
tation of  the  nostrils  by  a  glass  tube,  through 
which  the  air  may  be  respired,  equallv  pre- 
vents the  perfect  exercise  of  the  ol&ctory 
sense ;  and  Longet  confirms  his  experiments. 

The  effect  of  division  of  the  portio  dura  on 
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the  eye  is  dtill  more  important.  There  is 
complete  inability  to  close  the  eyelids  of  the 
afiected  side.  This  permanently  open  state 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  levator  palpebral, 
unopposed  by  the  paralysed  orbiciuaris  pal- 
pebrarum ;  and  the  eye  itself,  no  longer  pre- 
served from  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies,  or 
swept  over  by  the  conjunctiva  which  lines  the 
eyeuds,  is  often  irritated  into  inflammation. 
The  hazy  vision  which  accompanies  this  con- 
dition is  partly  attributable  to  this  cause ; 
but  more  frequently  depends  on  the  im- 
perfect removal  of  the  lachrymal  secretion, 
which  becomes  irregtdarly  diffused  in  a  more 
or  less  solid  or  dried  state  over  the  globe. 
The  general  relaxation  of  the  orbicularis 
perhaps  aids  this,  and  it  has  also  the  effect  of 
altering  the  position  of  the  punctalachrymalia, 
and  thus  preventing  the  natural  exit  of  the 
secretion,  which  is  sometimes  poured  down 
the  face.  But  these  effects  are  on  the  whole 
rarely  so  complete  as  is  above  stated ;  the 
aperture  between  the  eyelids  is  usually  small, 
and  movements  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  are  to 
some  extent  substituted  for  those  of  the  lids  ; 
so  that  the  general  results  offer  the  roost 
marked  contrast  to  the  rapid  disorganization 
which  follows  the  section  of  the  fifth  nerve 
which  forms  the  sensitive  supply  of  these 
parts. 

Besides  the  influence  of  the  facial  nerve 
on  mastication,  as  shown  b^  the  result  of  its 
paralysis  or  artificial  division  ;  the  sense  of 
itute  appears  to  be  considerably  impaired  on 
the  corresponding  side.  This  fact  has  been 
well  illustrated  by  M.  Claude  Bernard  *,  who 
has  collected  nine  or  ten  cases  of  this  kind. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sense  is  affected 
seems  to  var^.  Thus,  he  describes  it  as  an 
impairment,  m  which  the  most  sapid  sub- 
stances failed  to  excite  their  ordinary  im- 
pressions, and  are  only  perceived  after  a 
considerable  interval  of  time.  Professor 
Koux  has  lefl  a  recital  of  his  sensations 
during  a  rheumatic  facial  hemipl^a ;  and  in 
his  description,  which  Longet  quotes  f,  he 
mentions  that  everything  on  the  affected  side 
tasted  strongly  metallic;  whence  it  would 
appear  that  this  dinuntdion  of  taste  is  sorae- 
Umes  substituted  by  a  perversion  or  deprava^ 
tion  of  the  function. 

And  M.  Bernard  has  conclusively  shown 
that  the  chorda  tympani  is  the  immediate  in- 
strument of  the  change.  He  has  adduced 
instances  of  paralysis  from  experiments,  in 
which  the  facial  nerve  being  divided  above 
the  point  where  this  nerve  diverges,  the  taste 
was  constantly  impaired ;  while  in  the  facial 
paralysis  due  to  disease  of  the  nerve  below 
Us  origin,  the  sense  was  unaffected. 

In  connexion  with  these  facts  may  be 
mentioned  the  motor  function  of  the  chorda 
tympani.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that, 
among  other  courses  ascribed  to  this  nerve 
after  its  union  with  the  gustatory,  Guarini 
has  succeeded  in  tracing  its  filaments  to  the 
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lingualis  muscle.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
he  has  adduced  experimental  evidence  of  a 
much  more  conclusive  character.  He  found 
that  galvanising  the  fiflh,  ninth,  and  facid 
nerves  affected  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  in  a 
very  diff*erent  manner.  When  the  sensitive 
nerve  was  stimulated,  the  tongue  remained 
without  movement ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
ninth  and  facial,  an  upward  and  downward 
movement  was  perceptible.  When  the  hypo- 
glossal was  galvanised,  a  backward  and  for- 
ward motion  was  added  to  this  common 
movement;  while  on  stimulating  the  facial 
nerve,  the  middle  tract  of  the  tongue,  which 
had  remained  tranquil  in  the  previous  experi- 
ments, was  agitated  in  a  vermiform  manner. 
This  latter  movement  was  instantly  anni- 
hilated by  section  of  the  chorda  tympanL 
The  region  which  it  occupied  was  that  of  the 
lingualis  muscle,  and  to  it  he  traced  some 
branches  of  the  nerve :  while  the  upward  and 
downward  movement  belonged  to  the  stylo- 
glossus. The  cause  of  the  affection  of  the  taste 
IS  very  imperfectly  understood  ;  since,  in  the 
case  of  the  tongue,  it  seems  difficult  to  con* 
nect  such  an  impairment  of  the  special  sense 
with  any  mere  loss  of  motion.  Bernard  has, 
however,  offered  such  an  explanation  ;  in 
which,  as  a  preliminary,  he  supposes  a  vermi- 
form movement  like  that  observed  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  taste,  and  that  it  acts  by  increasing 
the  contact  of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  with 
the  sapid  particles.  And  although  this  is 
sufficiently  unlikely,  yet  it  is  advisable  to 
recollect  that,  unless  guided  by  experience, 
we  might  have  asserted  the  same  improba- 
bility in  the  instance  of  smell;  while  this 
sense  has  been  seen  to  experience  an  equal 
impairment,  and  in  a  method  very  similar  to 
this  which  Bernard  has  supposed  : — viz.  by  a 
diminution  of  effective  contact  between  the 
object  of  the  special  sense  and  the  distribution 
of  its  nerve,  wnich  contact  is  itself  in  part  the 
result  of  the  contractions  of  certain  muscles, 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  facial. 

The  mixed  nature  of  the  chorda  tympani, 
as  laid  down  by  Morganti,  may  perhaps  ex- 
plain these  effects  in  a  different  manner;  by 
suggesting  that  the  paralysis  of  this  nerve 
involves  the  loss  of  some  of  the  sentient  as 
well  as  motor  filaments  distributed  to  the 
tongue.  And  the  varieties  in  the  nature  of 
the  affection  which  were  indicated  above,  per- 
haps render  this  explanation  a  more  probable 
one. 

A  connection  has  also  been  traced  between 
the  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura  and  an  ab- 
normal state  of  ike  soft  palate: — the  curtain 
of  the  palate  itself  being  somewhat  relaxed, 
while  the  uvula  is  drawn  towards  the  unaf- 
fected side.  In  a  great  number  of  fkcial 
palsies,  however,  this  deviation  is  absent. 
But  although  materials  on  this  point  are  vet 
somewhat  few,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
its  presence  or  absence  varies  according 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease  causing  the  para- 
Ivsis :  if  above  the  geniculate  ganglion,  the 
deviation  appears  pretty  constantly  present ; ' 
if  below,  it  is  absent     The  light  which  ex- 
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periment  afibrds  is  somewhat  uncertain  and 
conflicting.  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  root 
of  the  fecial  nerve  in  various  animals  has 
failed  to  excite  contractions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  palate,  both  with  Valentin*  and  Hein.f 
The  stimulus  of  galvanism  has  also  acted 
irregularly  and  varmbly,  being  sometimes  ibl* 
lowed  by  contractions,  sometimes  not.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  difficult  to  avoid  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fecial  nerve  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  movements  of  the  palate 
by  its  ^r^ter  petrosal  branch :  but  the  actual 
transmission  of  its  uninterrupted  filaments 
through  the  spheno*palatine  ganglion  is,  on 
anatomical  grounds,  exceedingly  doubtful. 
And  the  experiments  above  mentioned,  to- 
ffether  with  others  in  which  Hein  found  that 
Its  division  did  not  affect  pre-existing  move* 
ments  from  other  nervous  sources,  render  the 
term  ''motor  nerve **  clearly  an  inapplicable 
name. 

Ckinceming  the  influence  of  the  facial 
nerve  on  hearing,  little  b  known  at  present 
Longet,  in  quoting  the  above  case  of  M. 
Roux,  in  woich  comparatively  feint  sounds 
were  painfully  distinct*  has  given  a  very  pro- 
bable and  ingenious  explanation  of  the  feet, 
by  pointing  the  derivation  of  the  nerve  to  the 
tensor  tympani  from  the  otic  ganglion,  which 
18  itself  associated  with  the  geniculate  gan- 
glion and  facial  nerve.  Regarding  this  muscle 
as  the  regulator  of  the  acoustic  drum,  and 
the  tension  of  this  as  the  means  of  moderating 
excessive  stimulus,  just  as  the  iris  does  in 
the  eye,  he  shows  the  probability  that  the 
paralysis  of  the  tensor  in  this  manner  de- 
prives the  ear  of  an  important  protection,  and 
mcreases  the  loudness  of  the  sound  received. 

It  has  thus  been  deduced  that  the  facial  is 
chiefly  a  nerve  of  motion ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  by  its  central  and  peripheral  organization 
it  is  adapted  to  determme  the  contraction  of 
the  facial  muscles.  It  has  next  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  it  is  exclusively  motor,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  a  certain 
proportion  of  nervous  filaments,  the  office  of 
which  is  the  production  of  sensations. . 

The  highly  sensitive  integument  which 
forms  the  surface  of  the  face,  evidently  re- 
ceives its  nervous  supply  solely  from  the 
different  divisions  of  the  fiflh;  and  the 
anatomy  of  the  distribution  of  these  branches 
is  confirmed  by  comparing  the  results  which 
are  obtained  by  artificial  section  of  the  facial 
and  fiflh  nerves.  In  the  case  of  the  divided 
portio  dura,  it  was  previously  mentioned,  that 
while  motion  is  lost,  sensibility  is  unaffected ; 
while  in  the  common  instance  of  th  ^  divided 
fiflh,  mobility  remains,  but  the  sensibility  of 
this  surfece  completely  vanishes,  and  no  ex- 
pression of  pain  can  be  obtained  even  by 
cauterising  lai]ge  portions  of  the  integuments. 

The  fecial  is  thus  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  tactile  sensibility  of  this  surface  ;  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  nerve  itself  is 
wholly  insensible.     On  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
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periments  of  most  ph3r8iologists  firom  the  dme 
of  Bell  agree  in  verifying  the  fact  of  its  sensi- 
bility ;  as  shown  by  the  expressions  of  pain 
which  are  called  forth  on  mechanically  irri- 
tating the  nerve  in  the  living  animal.  Thus, 
pinching  the  trunk  of  the  facial,  or  any  of  ita 
larger  branches,  or  the  act  of  section  itself, 
have  been  constantly  found  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  most  unequivocal  indications  of  suffer- 
ing. 

From  the  evidence  above  stated,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  sensory  filaments  which  we 
must  suppose  the  trunk  of  the  fiftcial  to  con- 
tain, are  not  distributed  to  the  cutaneous 
surfkce  of  the  fece.  But  although  the  skin  b 
the  chief  organ  of  common  sensation,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  seat  of  the  function :  a 
variable  but  necessary  share  is  possessed  by 
the  whole  body,  and  accomplishes  the  general 
purpose  of  protection,  peniaps  also  confers 
the  muscular  sense.  Thus,  by  means  of  sensa- 
tion, the  injury  of  any  particular  part  deter- 
mines the  occurrence  of  pain  which  is  referred 
to  that  situation ;  and  in  this  manner  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  seat  of  injury,  and 
its  duration  or  increase  is  prevented  by  a 
voluntary  act.  And  it  is  probable  that  the 
sensitive  branches  which  accompany  the 
portio  dura  are  of  this  kind  ;  branches  which, 
although  very  different  in  function,  travel 
with  the  motor  nerve,  because  they  experience 
a  distribution  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Indeed  it  is  perhaps  not  unlikely  that  some  of 
the  sensory  filaments  which  are  included  in 
the  facial  may  bear  a  protective  relation  to 
this  important  nerve  itself,  possibly  by  a 
virtual  distribution  amons  its  fibres:  —  a 
notion  which  would  thus  far  approximate  to 
the  supposed  **  nervi  nervorum  of  the  old 
authors. 

But  although  the  sensibility  of  the  fecial 
nerve  is  well  ascertained,  the  origin  or  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  endowment  is  still  a  matter 
of  considerable  dispute.  The  numerous  views 
adopted  by  different  authors  ofier  many 
slighter  modificationc,  but  they  are  all  re* 
ducible  to  two  chief  theories.  One  of  these 
considers  that  the  facial  nerve  is  insensible  at 
its  origin  from  the  brain  ;  and  that  whatever 
amount  of  sensibility  it  subsequently  exhibits 
is  due  to  foreign  filaments,  which  come  from 
the  acknowledged  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
fiflh  and  pneumogastric ;  and  which,  joining 
the  portio  dura  in  different  parts  of  itM  course, 
accompany  it  beyond  these  points  included  in 
its  substance.  The  other  regards  the  facial 
nerve  as  arising  by  two  roots,  whereof  the 
larger  is  motor,  the  smaller  sensitive ;  and 
that  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  as  a  whole  is 
the  result  of  its  double  constitution,  and  is 
effected  by  its  own  sensory  filaments. 

Each  of  these  theories  has  received  the 
sanction  of  distinguished  anatomists.  Thus, 
amongst  many  others,  the  first  has  obtained  the 
support  of  Magendie,  Cruvdlhier,  Eschricht, 
Lund,  &c. ;  while  the  latter  numbers  amongst 
its  advocates,  Arnold,  Bischoff,  Goedechens, 
Barthold,  and,  more  lately,  MorgantL 

The  dispute  scarcely  mvolves  the  fimditm 
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of  the  portk)  dura  in  that  larger  sense,  in  which 
we  generally  use  this  word  of  nerves  ;  and 
hence  the  changes  effected  by  disease  afibrd 
very  little  aid  to  the  settlement  of  the  question. 
The  inquiry  therefore  limits  itself  to  a  judg- 
ment on  the  two  remaining  kinds  of  evidence : 
firstly,  the  results  of  experiment ;  and  secondly, 
the  anatomical  appearances.  With  this  latter 
means  of  proof,  a  third  is  intimately  associated 
in  the  present  instance  ;  viz.  the  analogies 
offered  by  the  structure  of  the  facial  to 
other  nerves,  of  which  the  functions  are 
better  ascertained.  These  analogies,  where 
present,  will  argue  a  similarity  of  function; 
and  in  a  degree  of  probability  varying  with 
the  degree  of  the  resemblance. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  sensory  fila- 
ments are  borrowed  from  neighbouring  nerves, 
the  very  numerous  functions  of  the  facial  and 
fifth  would  naturally  point  to  the  latter  as 
constituting  one  of  the  most  probable  and 
important  sources.  There  are  two  ways  of 
instituting  the  question  experimentally.  If 
these  filaments  come  firom  this  nerve,  the 
destruction  of  its  continuity  will  annihilate 
the  sensibility  alike  of  the  facial  and  itself. 
Again,  if  the  portio  dura  be  insensible  until 
joined  by  these  branches  of  the  fifth,  irritation 
or  section  of  the  former  nerve,  previous  to 
the  point  of  junction,  ought  to  be  unattended 
by  pain.  In  both  these  methods,  the  fifth  is 
functionally  separated  from  the  facial ;  but  in 
the  second  instance,  the  natural  isolation  of 
this  nerve  behind  the  situations  where  the 
fifth  joins  it,  supplies  the  place  of  the  artificial 
isolation  practised  in  the  first.  And  in  both 
the  continuance  of  sensibility  would  impl^ 
that  the  portio  dura  possessed  inherent  sensi- 
tive fibres. 

The  division  of  the  fiflh  nerve  within  the 
skull,  or  close  to  its  origin  from  the  ence- 
phalon,  has  been  attended  with  insensibility 
of  the  facial,  in  the  hands  of  Magendie*,  Es- 
chricht,  Lund  f,  and  Longet  j: ;  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  experiments  which  have 
contradicted  their  statements.  The  latter 
author  states  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  insensibility  of  the  portio  dura  is  perfect ; 
but  Lund  and  Eschricht,  although  they  seem 
to  deduce  the  same  conclusion  that  he  does, 
viz.  that  the  sensibility  of  the  facial  nerve  is 
entirely  due  to  its  anastomoses  with  the  fiflh, 
— j^et,  nevertheless,  distinctly  state  that  in 
their  experiments  the  insensibility  produced 
extended  only  from  the  ear  forwards ;  while  be- 
hind this  situation  the  portio  dura  still  evinced 
a  well-marked  sensibility.  Apparently,  Lon^et 
would  explain  this  contradiction  by  supposing 
that  the  nerve  behind  the  ear,  which  they 
found  to  be  still  sensible,  was  an  ascending 
filament  of  the  cervical  plexus ;  but  it  seems 
very  unlikely  that  they  should  confound  the 
facial  trunk  with  so  very  small  a  twig  as  one 
of  these  cervical  branches  would  be.     It  must 
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be  observed  that  the  results  afforded  by  section 
of  the  fiflh  are  only  valid  when  the  whole  of 
the  nerve  has  been  divided,  since  in  any 
other  case  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
sensibility  of  the  facial,  which  remains  after 
the  operation,  is  due  to  the  reception  of 
filaments  from  the  uncut  branches. 

These  anatomical  considerations  apply  even 
more  forcibly  to  the  second  series  of^experi* 
ments.  Thus,  in  some  of  them,  conclusions 
are  sought  to  be  drawn  from  the  observed 
sensibility  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  nerve 
in  the  fiice;  but  the  numerous  anastomoses 
with  the  fifth,  of  whieh  mention  has  pre* 
viously  been  made,  and  especially  that  large 
union  with  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  of 
its  third  division,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
ear,  invalidate  all  these  results. 

Similar  contradictory  evidence  obtains  con* 
ceming  the  sensibility  of  the  facial  at  its 
emergence  from  the  skull,  or  behind  its  more 
visible  junctions  with  the  fiflh.  Thus,  Valen- 
tin regards  it  as  insensible  in  this  place,  while 
the  experiments  of  Longet,  Morganti  (and 
probably  Eschricht  and  Lund,  as  above 
stated),  induce  them  to  maintain  the  opposite 
opinion.  So  that,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  balance  of  evidence  inclines  towards  the 
statement  that  the  irritation  of  the  facial 
nerve  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  is  attended 
with  expressions  of  pain,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  nerve  is  possessed  of  sensibility  at  thia 
place. 

The  reception  of  this  fact  considerably 
narrows  the  cpestion  ;  since  the  only  branches 
connected  with  the  facial  above  this  point 
are,  the  greater  and  lesser  superficial  petrosal 
nerves,  and  the  auricular  filament  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric.  But  Morganti  has  laid  bare  the 
chorda  tympani  in  the  tympanum,  and  has 
proved  its  sensibility  to  irritation.  And  tliis 
nerve,  it  will  be  recollected,  comes*  from  the 
portio  dura  at  a  point  above  its  junction  with 
the  auricular  filament;  and  since  the  latter 
is  thus  not  essential  to  the  sensibility  of  this 
branch  of  the  facial,  so  in  all  probability  it  is 
not  necessary  to  the  sensibility  of  this  trunk 
itself.  Thus  the  superficial  petrosal  nerves 
only  remain  ;  and  many  who  consider  one  or 
both  of  these  to  join  the  facial,  explain  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerve  in  the  Fallopian  canal 
by  supposing  that  they  convey  to  it  branches 
of  the  second  or  third  division  of  the  fifth, 
which  pass  through  the  spheno-palatine  and 
otic  ganglia  respectively.  But,  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  anatomy  fails  to  recognise 
such  a  direct  passage  to  the  facial ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  by  showing  the  unequivocally 
ganglionic  nature  of  the  genuform  intumes- 
cence, renders  it  highly  improbable.  And  on 
physiological  grounds,  it  seems  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a  nerve  or  nerves  should  pass 
unchanged  through  two  successive  nervous 

*  Some  have  sappoeed  the  chorda  tyrapani  to 
pass  fVom  the  gustatory  to  the  facial  nerve,  con- 
veying sensitiye  fibres  to  it.  But  numerous  argu- 
ments, especially  its  anatomy  and  function  as  above 
mentioned,  combine  to  render  this  supposition  quite 
untenable. 
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centres,  of  which  they  form  such  large  and 
important  roots :  while,  allowing  them  to  be 
affected  in  their  functions,  we  are  at  least  not 
justified  in  calling  them  *'  sensitive  branches 
of  the  fifth." 

By  this  elision  of  one  sensitive  anastomosis 
after  another,  sensibility  still  remaining,  we 
have  been  led,  in  a  retrograde  course,  to  the 
ganglion  at  the  hiatus  Fallopii :  at  and  above 
this  point  the  evidence  afforded  by  experi- 
ment fails  us. 

Magendie*  states  himself  to  have  succeeded, 
in  one  instance,  in  exposing  the  facial  nerve 
within  the  skull,  or  where  it  enters  the 
auditory  meatus;  and  adds  that  it  was  in- 
sensible to  irritation.  But  the  experiment 
stands  alone,  and  it  appears  doubtfiil  whether 
the  portio  intermedia  was  included  in  the 
irritation. 

But  the  anatomical  discoveries  of  Mor^nti 
may  somewhat  supply  the  deficiency  of  direct 
evidence.  He  has  pointed  out  the  complete 
analogy  of  the  facial  to  a  spinal  nerve ;  and 
hence  deduces  the  probability,  that  the  portio 
intermedia,  which  exclusively  forms  the  geni- 
culate ganglion,  is,  like  the  posterior  or  gan- 
gliform  root  of  the  spinal  nerve,  the  source  of 
sensitive  fibres  to  the  compound  nerve. 

The  observed  insensibility  of  the  facial  after 
section  of  the  fifth  militates  strongly  against 
this  view.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that 
although  affirmed  by  some,  it  has  been  denied 
by  others.  And  even  granting  it  to  be  as 
complete  as  Longet  states  it,  yet  possibly  it 
would  constitute  a  less  conclusive  objection 
than  might  at  first  appear.  For  when  we 
consider  the  violent  nervous  shock  which 
division  of  the  important  trifacial  must  pro- 
duce on  the  parts  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Its  origin,  and  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  two  nerves  at  their  roots,  we  are 
perhaps  justified  in  considering  the  result  an 
insufficient  testimony  to  their  more  imme- 
diate connection.  A  comparison  of  the  lesion 
and  symptoms  in  many  cases  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage  would  almost  parallel  the  occur- 
rences of  such  an  anssthesia ;  while,  in  such 
an  instance,  a  direct  continuity  would  scarcely 
be  admitted. 

But  even  granting  that  the  fecial  nerve, 
as  thus  constituted,  possesses  an  inherent 
sensibility,  it  is  still  probable,  from  its  nu- 
merous anastomoses,  both  with  the  fifth  and 
witfi  the  cervical  nerves,  that  it  subsequently 
receives  many  additional  sensory  filaments. 
These  junctions  differ  from  a  plexus  like  the 
cervical,  or  brachial,  in  the  fact  that,  in  place 
of  forming  communications  between  the  mixed 
nerves  of  different  segments  of  the  body,  they 
connect  nerves  of  different  endowments.  The 
exchange  appears  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
sensitive  nerve ;  that  is,  more  filaments  seem 
to  pass  from  the  fifth  to  the  facial  than  from 
the  latter  to  the  former.  The  amount  of 
these  filaments  given  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  seventh  is  said  to  differ :  thus,  Longet 
affirms  the  insensibility  of  the  **  mentonnier," 
or  supra-maxillary  portion. 
•  Loc.  cit 


Little  can  here  be  smd  of  the  more  minute 
ramifications  of  Morganti's  theor}'.*  But 
nothing  that  is  known  at  present,' either  of 
the  facial  generally,  or  of  the  chorda  tympani, 
or  superficial  petrosal  branches,  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  his  views.  All  of  these 
branches,  except  the  lesser  petrosal,  he 
shows  to  be  mixed  nerves :  the  experiments 
and  observations  above  quoted  tend  to  indi- 
cate all  as  more  or  less  directly  subservient 
to  motion  ;  and  in  none  are  we  able  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  sensation.  But  the  petrosal 
nerves  would  probably  be  likened  to  the 
branches  which  connect  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  to  the  sympathetic  ganglia  on 
tne  side  of  the  spine  ;  and  the  obscure  and  un- 
certain results  obtained  by  experiment  on  these 
filaments  o£  the  fecial  are  closely  analogous  to 
the  effects  of  similar  experiments  on  the  spinal 
nerves  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic  of 
the  trunk.  But  the  anomaly  of  the  tensor 
tvmpani  being  apparently  supplied  solely  from 
the  sensitive  portion  of  the  facial  nerve,  is  very 
much  weakened  bv  the  physiological  facts  of 
the  involuntary  character  of  its  movements, 
and  the  interposition  of  a  second  ganglion. 

The  more  important  effects  of  disease  of 
the  facial  nerve  have  already  been  spoken  of 
in  treating  of  its  functions.  For  its  morbid 
anatomy,  in  which  it  offers  no  especial  pecu- 
liarity, reference  is  made  to  the  article 
Nerve. 

BiBuooRAPHT.    See  Nervous  System. 

(WilUam  Brmton,) 

SHELL. — This  term  is  commonly  employed 
to  designate  the  hard  envelopes  in  which  the 
bodies  and  members  of  many  animals  be- 
longing to  the  Radiated,  Molluscous,  and 
Articulated  sub-kingdoms  are  enclosed.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  it  is  applied  to  those  only 
into  whose  composition  mineral  matter  enters : 
thus,  we  speak  of  the  shell  of  a  Crustacean, 
whilst  we  do  not  give  that  appellation  to  the 
dermo-skeleton  of  an  Insect  or  Myriapod. 
Still  this  rule  is  not  strictly  observed ;  for 
there  are  many  Crustacea  and  Mollusca  which 
are  commonly  spoken  of  as  possessing  shells 
although  these  bodies  are  entirely  destitute 
of  calcareous  matter,  being  as  horny  in  their 
texture  as  the  envelope  of  a  beetle  or  a  centi- 
pede. Among  radiated  animals,  the  class  of 
EcHiNODERUATA  is  the  oulv  oue  in  which 
shells  are  met  with  ;  and  these  are  by  no 
means  universally  present  throughout  the 
group.  In  the  mollmcou*  series,  we  meet 
with  shells  in  every  class  save  the  Tunicata  ; 
all  the  animals  of  the  class  Conchifefa,  vihe^ 
ther  lame/li-branchiate  or  paUio^anctnate^  being 
furnished  with  them  ;  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  Gasteropoda  {all  of  them,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  embryonic  state)  possessing  them ; 

•  The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  geniculate 
ganglion  seems  to  show  that  its  position  is  mach 
more  closely  related  to  the  orifice  of  the  bone  than 
to  the  motor  nerve.  lb  this  any  analogy  to  the 
similar  close  relation  (to  a  more  external  aperture) 
of  the  ganglion  on  the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal 
nerve? 
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whilst  they  are  occasionally  found  in  the  deli- 
cate little  Pteropoda,  and  in  the  compara- 
tively gigantic  Cephalopoda.  In  this  last 
class,  however,  the  shells  are  not  unfrequently 
internal;  an  approach  to  this  arrangement 
being  seen  in  certain  Gasteropoda  and  Ptero- 
poda, in  which  the  shells  are  covered-in  by 
folds  of  the  mantle,  whilst  really  external  to 
Jie  body.  In  the  articulated  series,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  shelly  covering,  according  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  more  re- 
stricted. It  is  possessed  by  a  few  Annelida 
(e.  g.  Serpula,  Spirorbis^  &c.),  whose  shelly 
tubes  so  much  resemble  those  of  certsun  MoU 
lusks  as  to  be  readily  confounded  with  them. 
It  is  usually  found,  too,  in  the  Cirrhopoda, 
(a  class  whose  articulated  character  is  now 

auite  settled) ;  and  it  is  generally  present  in 
iie  Crustacea,  although  it  is  onlv  in  the 
larger  and  more  highly  developed  forms  of 
this  class,  that  the  shell  is  consolidated  by 
mineral  deposit,  and  really  deserves  the  appel- 
lation. 

The  external  configuration  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  shelly  covering  having  been  suf- 
ficiently described  under  the  several  heads 
above  referred  to,  it  is  not  requisite  here  to 
revert  to  that  subject ;  our  present  purpose 
being  to  give  an  account  of  the  intimate  ttruc" 
ture  of  shell,  on  which  an  entirely  new 
light  has  been  thrown  by  microscopical  en- 
quiries. The  prevalent  doctrine  respecting 
the  nature  of  shell,  as  expressed  even  by  the 
most  recent  conchological  writers,  has  been 
that  it  is  not  only  extravascular,  but  completely 
inorganic,  being  composed  of  an  exudation  of 
calcareous  particles,  cemented  toj^ether  by 
animal  glue.  It  may  now,  however,  be  stated 
as  an  ascertained  fact,  that  shell  always  pos- 
sesses a  more  or  less  distinct  organic  struc- 
ture* ;  this  being  in  some  instances  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  of  the  epidemus  of  higher  animals, 
but  in  others  having  more  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  dermiSf  or  true  skin.  The  nature  of  the 
organic  structure  is  so  entirely  different  in  the 
MoUusca,  Echinodermata,  and  Crustacea  re- 
spectively, that  a  separate  description  is  re- 
3uired  for  each ;  indeed,  even  in  the  subor- 
inate  divisions  of  these  groups  very  charac- 
teristic diversities  are  frequently  observable;  so 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  teeth,  it  is  often  possible 

•  The  idea  that  such  would  prove  to  be  the  case 
was  expressed  by  the  author  or  this  article  in  the 
2d  edition  of  his  **  Principles  of  General  and  Com- 
parative Physiology"  (published  in  1841\  as  fol- 
lows : — **  The  dense  calcareous  shells  of  the  Mollusca, 
and  the  thinner  jointed  envelopes  of  the  Crustacea, 
have  been  commonly  regarded  as  mere  exudations 
of  stony  matter,  mixed  with  an  animal  glue  secreted 
fh)m  the  membrane  which  answers  to  the  true  sldn. 
The  hard  axes  and  sheaths  of  the  Polypifera,  how- 
ever, have  been  also  regarded  in  the  same  light; 
and  yet,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  these  are  un- 
questionably formed  by  the  consolidation  of  what 
was  once  hving  tissue.  From  the  analogy  which 
the  shells  of  Mollusca  and  Crustacea  bear  to  the 
epidermic  appendages  of  higher  animals,  there  would 
seem  reason  to  believe  that  the  former,  like  the 
latter,  have  their  origin  in  cells,  and  that  these  are 
afterwards  hardened  oy  the  deposition  of  earthy 
matter  in  their  interior.**    P.  dd. 


to  determine  the  family,  sometimes  the  genus, 
and  occasionally  even  the  species,  from  the 
inspection  of  a  minute  fragment  of  a  shell,  as 
well  fossil  as  recent ;  whilst  the  degree  of 
correspondence  or  difference  in  the  intimate 
structure  appears  to  be,  in  many  groups,  more 
valuable  than  any  other  single  character  as  a 
basis  for  classification,  because  more  indicative 
of  the  general  organisation  of  the  animal. 
Examples  of  both  these  applications  will  be 
presently  given. 

MoUuica, — The  shells  of  Mollusca  may 
always  be  regarded  as  epidermic  in  their  cha- 
racter ;  being  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mantle,  which  answers  to  the  true  skin  of 
other  animals.  As  might  be  anticipated  from 
this  description,  they  are  essentially  composed 
of  cells,  consolidated  by  a  deposit  of  carbonate 
of  lime  in  their  interior ;  but,  as  in  other  tissues, 
we  frequently  find  that  the  original  cellular 
organisation  is  obscured  by  subsequent  changes, 
and  we  sometimes  lose  all  traces  of  it  We 
shall  first  examine  it  in  what  may  be  consi- 
dered its  typical  condition,  which  is  most  cha- 
racteristically seen  in  certain  bivalves. 

If  a  small  portion  be  broken  away  from  the 
thin  margin  of  the  shell  of  any  species  of 
Pinna,  (^is  margin  being  composed  of  the 
outer  layer  only,  which  projects  beyond  the 
inner),  and  it  be  placed  without  any  prepa- 
ration under  a  low  magnifying  power,  it  pre- 
sents on  each  of  its  surfaces,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  honeycomb ;  whilst  at  the  broken  edge 
it  exhibits  an  aspect  which  is  evidently  fibrous 
to  the  eye,  but  which,  when  examined  under  the 
miscroscope  with  reflected  lipht,  resembles  that 
of  an  assemblage  of  basaltic  columns.  The 
shell  is  thus  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  vast 
number  of  prisms,  having  a  tolerably  uniform 
size,  and  usually  presenting  an  approach  to 
the  hexagonal  shape.  These  are  arranged 
perpendicularly  (or  nearly  so)  to  the  surface 
of  the  lamina  of  the  shell ;  so  that  its  thick- 
ness is  formed  by  their  length,  and  its  two 
surfaces  by  their  extremities.  A  more  satis- 
factory view  of  these  prisms  is  obtained  by 
grinding  down  a  lamina  until  it  possesses  a 
high  degree  of  transparency  ;  and  it  is  then 
seen  (^g.  407.)  that  the  prisms  themselves 
appear  to  be  composed  of  a  very  homogeneous 
substance,  but  that  they  are  separated  by 
definite  and  strongly-marked  lines  of  division. 
When  such  a  lamina  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
dilute  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  away  the  carbonate 
ofli  me,  a  tolerably  firm  and  consistent  membrane 
is  left,  which  exhibits  the  prismatic  structure 
just  as  perfectly  as  did  the  original  shell  (Jis. 
408.)  ;  the  hexagonal  divisions  being  evident^ 
the  walls  of  cells  resembling  those  of  the  pith 
or  bark  of  a  plant,  in  which  the  cells  are  fre- 
quently hexagonal  prisms.  In  very  thin  natural 
laminas,  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  can  often  be 
plainly  distinguished  ;  but  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  these,  when  the  two  ends  of  the  cells  (at 
one  of  which  they  are  generally  situated)  have 
been  removed  by  grinding.  By  making  a 
section  of  the  shea  perpendicularly  to  its 
surface,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  prisms  cut 
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in  the  direction  of  their  length  (Jig.  409.) ;  and    shells,  that  the  decay  of  the  animal  membrane 
it  is  then  seen  that  whilst  many  of  them  pass    leaves  the  contained  prisms  without  any  con- 


2?%.  407. 


Fig,  409. 


Section  of  the  theil  of  Fi$Ma  paraOd  to  the  turf  ace, 
showing  prismatic  cellular  structure,  cut  trans- 
versely.   Magtufied  185  diameters, 

continuously  from  one  surface  of  the  layer  to 
the  other,  some  terminate  in  points  midway. 

25%.  408. 


Lanuna  of  decalcijied  membrane  of  prismatic  cellular 
structure,  from  shell  of  Pinna,  Magnified  185 
diameUrs, 

Hence  it  happens  that  the  number  of  the  re- 
ticulations is  smaller  on  the  interior  than  on 
the  exterior  of  the  layer ;  their  iize,  on  the 
contrary,  being  greater.  The  'prisms  are  seen 
to  be  marked  by  delicate  transverse  striae, 
closely  resembling  those  observable  on  the 
prisms  of  the  enamel  of  teeth,  to  which  this 
Kind  of  shell-structure  may  be  considered  as 
bearing  a  verj^  close  resemblance,  except  as 
regards  the  mineralising  ingredient.  If  a  si- 
milar section  be  decalcified  bv  dilute  acid, 
the  membranous  residuum  will  exhibit  the 
walls  of  the  prismatic  cells  viewed  longitudi- 
nallv ;  and  these  will  be  seen  to  be  more 
or  less  regularly  marked  by  the  transverse 
striae  just  alluded  to.  It  sometimes  happens 
in  recent,  but  still  more  commonly  in  fossil 


Vertical  section  of  prismatic  cellular  structure,  from 
external  lager  of  shell  of  Unio  occidens.  Magnified 
40  diameters, 

necting  medium;  and  being  then  auite  iso- 
lated, they  can  be  easily  detached  tirom  one 

Fig.  410. 


Vertical  section  ofcdlular  structure  of  Pinna ;  at  its 
lower  part  the  membrane  is  splitting  infy>  thin  Icofers. 
Magnified  74  diameters. 

another  without  any  fracture.  A  group  of 
three  such  prisms,  found  in  a  fragment  of 
chalk,  is  shown  in  ^g.  411.:  it  is  seen  that 
these  also  exhibit  transverse  striae  of  a  si- 
milar aspect.  By  submitting  the  edges  of 
the  membranous  walls  of  the  prismatic  cells 
divided  Tongitudinallv  (as  in^.  410.)  to  a  high 
magnifying  power,  the  cause  of  the  transverse 
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striation  is  seen  to  be  a  thickening  of  the  cell-    thickness  of  the  shell  is  made  up  of  the  inter- 
wall  in  those  situations ;  which  will  of  course    nal  or  nacreous  layer ;  but  a  uniform  stratum 


i%.4n. 


rtg,  412. 


Caicareous  prisms  of  the  thdl  of  Pinna ;  from,  Chalk, 

produce  a  corresponding  series  of  indentations 
upon  the  contained  prisms.  This  thickening 
seems  best  iRccounted  for  by  supposing  (as 
first  suggested  by  Prof.  Owen)  that  each  long 
prismatic  cell  is  made  up  by  the  coalescence  of 
a  pile  of  flat  epidermic  cells,  the  transverse 
striation  marking  their  lines  of  junction ;  and 
this  view  corresponds  well  with  the  fact  that 
the  shell-membrane  not  unfrequently  shows  a 
tendency  to  split  into  thin  laminae  along  the 
lines  of  striation,  as  shown  in  the  lower  part 
of ^g.  410;  whilst  we  occasionally  meet  witn  an 
excessively  thin  natural  lamina,  composed  of 
flat  pavement-like  cells  resembling  those  of 
the  epithelium  of  serous  membrane,  lying 
between  the  thicker  prismatic  layers,  with  one 
of  which  it  would  have  probably  coalesced 
but  for  some  accidental  cause  which  pre- 
served its  distinctness.  That  the  entire  length 
of  the  prism  b  not  formed  at  once,  but  that  it 
b  progressively  lengthened  and  consolidated 
at  Its  lower  extremity,  would  appear  also  from 
the  fact  that  where  the  shell  presents  a  deep 
colour  (as  in  Pinna  marina)  this  colour  is 
usually  dbposed  in  distinct  strata,  the  outer 
portion  of  each  layer  being  the  part  most 
deeply  tinged,  whilst  the  inner  extremities  of 
the  prisms  are  almost  colourless. 

The  prismatic  arrangement  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  shells  of  Pinna  and  its  allies 
has  been  long  familiar  to  conchologists  ,*  but 
it  has  been  usually  regarded  as  the  result  of 
crystallisation.  It  is  now,  however,  perfectly 
evident  that  the  calcareous  prisms  are  nothing 
else  than  castt  of  the  interior  of  the  prbmatic 
cells ;  the  form  of  which,  however  irregular, 
they  constantly  present ;  whiUt  the  markings 
of  the  membrane  are  faithfully  transferred  to 
the  surface  of  the  prism.  Further,  the  prisms 
in  a  thick  layer  ot  shell  frequently  present  a 
decided  curvature,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  their  form  were  due  to  crystallisa- 
tion. Not  unfrequentW,  moreover,  they  are 
altogether  destitute  of*^  angular  boundaries  ; 
the  Targe  quantity  of  animal  matter  disposed 
between  the  contiguous  celU  giving  them  a 
rounded  contour,  as  seen  in^.  412,  and  thus 
causing  the  calcareous  casts  of  their  interior 
to  be  cylindrical  rather  than  prismatic. 

It  b  only  in  a  few  families  of  Bivalves,  how- 
ever, that  the  cellular  structure  is  seen  in  this 
very  distinct  form,  or  that  it  makes  up  a  large 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  shell ;  and  these 
families  are  for  the  most  part  nearly  allied  to 
Pinna.  In  all  the  genera  of  the  MarganiacetF, 
we  find  the  external  layer  of  the  shell  formed 
upon  thb  plan,  and  of  considerable  thickness ; 
the  internal  layer  being  nacreous.  In  the 
UnionidtSf  on  the  contrary,  nearly  the  whole 


Lamina  of  outer  layer  of  thell  of  Ostrea  eduUsj 
shouring  its  cellular  structure,  with  a  large  amount 
ofintercdhilar  substance.  Magnified  250  dtamOers, 

of  prismatic  cellular  substance  is  always  found 
between  the  nacre  and  the  periostracum.  In 
the  Oitrac€€B  the  greater  part  of  the  shell  is 
composed  of  a  sub- nacreous  substance,  the 
successively-formed  laminse  of  which  have  very 
little  adhesion  to  each  other ;  but  every  one 
of  these  laminae  is  bordered  at  its  free  edge  by 
a  la^er  of  the  prbmatic  cellular  substance, 
distmguished  by  its  brownish-yellow  colour: 
this  structure  presents  itself  again  in  the  family 
PandoridcB^  which  belongs  to  quite  a  different 
section  of  the  class  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  the  marked  difierence  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  shelb  of  Pandora  and  Lyonaa  from 
that  of  the  Anattnid^e  and  other  neighbouring 
families,  harmonises  completely  with  the  pecu- 
liar combination  of  characters  presented  by 
the  animals  of  these  two  genera.*  In  all  the 
foregoing  cases,  a  distinct  cellulo-membranous 
residuum  is  lefl  afler  the  decalcification  of  the 
prismatic  substance  by  dilute  acid  ;  and  thb  b 
most  tenacious  and  substaiitbl  where,  as  in 
the  Margttritacece,  there  is  no  proper  perios- 
tracum, —  as  if  the  homy  matter  which  would 
have  otherwise  gone  to  form  this  investment 
had  been  diffused  as  an  intercellular  substance 
between  the  proper  cell- walls. 

In  many  other  instances,  a  cellular  arrange- 
ment is  perfectly  evident  in  sections  of  the 
shell ;  and  yet  no  corresponding  structure 
can  be  dbtinctly  seen  in  the  delicate  membrane 
left  after  decalcification.  In  all  such  cases, 
the  animal  basis  bears  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  calcareous  deposit,  and  the  shell  is 
usually  extremely  hard.  A  very  characteristic 
example  of  this  is  presented  by  the  outer  layers 
of  the  shells  of  the  genus  Thracia  and  other 
Anatimda.  But  there  are  numerous  other 
cases,  in  which  no  traces  of  cellular  structure 
can  be  detected  in  the  fully-formed  shell,  and 
in  which  we  can  only  be  guided  by  analogy  in 

•  See  Forbes  and  Hanley's  Britiah  MoUusca, 
vol.  i  pp.  207,  213. 
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assigning  to  them  a  similar  ori^n  with  the 
preceding.  We  seem  justified  m  doing  so, 
however,  by  two  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  where  the  fully-formed  shell  is  destitute 
of  cellular  arrangement,  this  may  be  frequently 
detected  in  the  embryonic  shell ;  as  the  author 
is  informed  by  Dr.  Leidy  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  carefully  studied  the  embryology  of  many 
Mollusca.  And  secondly,  there  are  certain 
shells  which  exhibit  so  complete  and  gradual 
a  transition  from  a  distinct  cellular  arrangement 
to  an  apparently  homogenous  structure,  that 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  the  common  origin  of 
both  substances.  This  is  particularly  well 
seen  in  the  common  Afya  arenaria,  a  careful 
examination  of  which  shell  brings  to  light  nu- 
merous interesting  varieties  of  cellular  organ- 
isation. Thus  in  Jig,  4 13.  we  see  in  one  part  of 

Fig.  413. 


thus  it  is  found  occasionally  in  Anornia  and 
Pectcn,  and  generally  in  Chama,  Cleidot/tarus, 


rig,  414. 


Section  of  shell  of  My  a  arenaria^  showing  in  one  paH 
distinct  cellular  partitions,  with  large  nuclear  spots ; 
whilst  in  another  part  of  the  same  layer,  the  cell- 
boundaries  become  fainter,  and  then  disappear  alto- 
gether.   Magnified  150  diameters. 

the  section  a  very  distinct  set  of  cell-boun- 
daries, with  a  large  nuclear  spot  in  the  centre 
of  each  cell  ;  whilst  on  the  other  side  we  ob- 
serve that  the  cell-walls  have  completely  dis- 
appeared,— the  nuclear  spots,  however,  still 
remaining  to  mark  the  cellular  origin  of  the 
substance.  A  little  further  on,  these  also 
might  disappear,  and  thus  all  traces  of  the 
original  organisation  might  be  lost,  though  no 
reasonable  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  its 
prior  existence.  A  very  curious  variety  of 
cell-structure  is  seen  in  the  large  hinge-tooth 
of  Mya,  in  which  there  is  a  layer  of  large  cells 
occupied  by  carbonate  of  lime  disposed  in  a 
radiated  form  of  crystallisation,  resembling 
that  of  the  mineral  called  Wavellite.  Ap- 
proaches to  this  beautiful  arraneement  may  be 
seen  in  many  other  shells.  Here,  too,  we 
find  the  partitions  between  the  cells  gradually 
becoming  less  distinct,  as  we  pass  from  this 
peculiar  stratum  into  the  surrounding  substance, 
until  we  lose  them  altogether.  In  general,  a  cel- 
lular layer  may  be  detected  upon  the  external 
surface  of  bivalve  shells,  where  this  has  been  pro- 
tected by  a  periostracum,or  has  been  prevented 
in  any  other  mode  from  undergoing  abrasion  : 


':¥^^^ 


Section  of  the  hinge-tooth  of  Mya  etrenariat  , 
radiating  arrangement  of  carbonate  of  Ume  within- 
the  cells,  and  the  gradual  discmtearance  of  the  cell' 
boundaries,  so  that  the  texture  becomes  homogeneous. 
Magnified  80  diameters. 

lyigonia,  Anatina^  Solen,  Gfycimeris,  Solemya, 
&c.  In  the  last-named  genus  it  is  verv  firm, 
and  leaves  a  distinct  membranous  residuum 
afler  the  calcareous  matter  has  been  removed 
by  acid,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  others. 
The  cells  of  which  the  outer  layer  of  the  shell 
is  made  up  are  frequently  rather^ttft/bnw  than 
prismatic  m  their  shape,  and  are  disposed  with 
their  long  axes  nearly  parallel  to  its  surface, 
so  that  their  extremities  "  crop  out"  very  ob- 
liquely on  its  exterior,  where  their  rounded 
terminations,  containing  nuclei,  may  often 
be  distinguished  when  the  surface  has  not 
suffered  abrasion.     (See /%.  416.) 

The  internal  layer  of  Bivalve  shells  rarely 
presents  a  distinct  cellular  structure,  when 
examined  in  a  thin  section  ;  and  the  residuum 
\eh  after  decalcification  is  usually  a  distinct  but 
structureless  membrane,  closely  resembling 
the  "  basement  membrane**  of  Mr.  Bowman. 
(Mucous  Membrane.)  This  form  of  shell- 
substance  may  consequently  be  distinguished 
as  membranous.  In  the  Margaritacece  and  many 
other  families,  this,  internal  layer  has  a  na- 
creous or  iridescent  lustre,  which  depends  (as 
Sir  D.  Brewster  has  shown*)  upon  the  stria- 
tion  of  its  surface  with  a  series  of  grooved 
lines,  which  usually  run  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other.  As  these  lines  are  not  obliterated  by 
any  amount  of  polishing,  it  is  evident  that 
their  presence  depends  upon  something  peculiar 
in  the  texture  ot  this  substance,  and  not  upon 
any  mere  superficial  arrangement.  When  a 
piece  of  nacre  is  carefully  examined,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  lines  are  produced  by 
the  cropping-out  of  laminse  of  shell  situated 
more  or  less  obliquelv  to  the  plane  of  the  sur- 
face. The  greater  the  dip  of  these  lamina:, 
the  closer  will  their  edges  be ;  whilst  the  less 
the  angle  which  they  make  with  the  surface, 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1814. 
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the  wider  will  be  the  interval  between  the 
lines.     When  the  section  passes  for  any  dis- 
tance in  the  plane  of  a  lamina,  no  lines  will 
present  themselves  on  that  space.     And  thus 
the  appearance  of  a  section  of  nacre  is  such 
as  to  have  been  aptly  compared  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel*  to  the  surface  of  a  smoothed  deal 
board,  in  which  the  \voody  layers  are  cut  per- 
pendicularly to  their  surface  in  one  part,  and 
nearly  in  their  plane   in  another.     Sir  D. 
Brewster  appears  to  suppose  f  that  nacre  con- 
sists of  a  multitude  ot  layers  of  carbonate  of 
lime  alternating  with  animal  membrane ;  and 
that  the  presence  of  the  grooved  lines  on  the 
most  highly-polished  surface  is  due  to  the 
wearing  away  of  the  edges  of  the  animal  la- 
minae, whilst  those  of  the  hard  calcareous  la- 
minae stand  out      If  each  line  upon  thQj)|i- 
creous  surface,  howev^b.JjjdJfiftteL^  distinct 
layer  of  8hell-sub8tance,\^very  thin  section  of 
mother-of-pearl  ought  to  contain  many  thou- 
sand laminae,  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  lines  upon  its  surface;  these  being  frequently 
no  more  than  1 -7500th  of  an  inch  apart.   But 
when  the  nacre  is  treated  with  dilute  acid,  so 
as  to  dissolve  its  calcareous  portion,  no  such  re- 
petition of  membranous  layers  is  to  be  found : 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  piece  of  nacre  be  the 
product  of  one  act  of  shell-formation,  there  is 
but  a  single  layer  of  membrane.     The  mem- 
brane is  usually  found  to  present  a  more  or 
less  folded  or  plaited  arrangement ;  but  this 
has  generally  been  obviously  disturbed  by  the 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  act  of 
decalcification,   which  tends  to  unfold    the 
plaits.     There   is  one  shell,  however,  —  the 
well-known  Haliotit  tplenderu, — which  afiPords 
us  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  plaits 
in  sUit^  and  thus  presents  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  the  real  structiu'e   of  nacre.     This 
shell  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  a  series 
of  plates  of  animal  matter,  resembling  tortoise- 
shell  in  its  aspect,  alternating  with  thin  layers 
of  nacre  ;  and  if  a  piece  of  it  be  submitted  to 
the  action  of  dilute  acid,  the  calcareous  portion 
of  the  nacreous  layers  being  dissolved  away,  the 
plates  of  animal  matter  fall  apart,  each  one 
carrying  with  it  the  membranous  residuum  of 
the  layer  of  nacre  that  was  applied  to  its  inner 
surface.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  the  nacre- 
membrane  covering  some  of  these  homy  plates 
will  remain  in  an  undisturbed  condition  ;  and 
their  turfacet  then  exhihU  their  iridescent  luitrcy 
although  all  the  calcareous  matter  has  been  re-- 
moved  from  their  structure.     On  looking  at  the 
surface  with  reflected  light  under  a  magnifying 
power  of  75  diameters,  it  is  seen  to  present  a 
series  of  folds  or  plaits  more  or  less  regular; 
and  the  iridescent  nues  which  these  exhibit  are 
often  of  the  most  gorgeous  description.    But 
if  the  membrane  be  extended   with  a  pair 
of  needles,  these  plaits  are  unfolded,  and  it 
covers  a  much  larger  surface  than  before ; 
and  the  iridescence  is  then  completely  de- 
stroyed.  This  experiment,  then,  demonstrates 
that  the  peculiar  lineation  of  the  surfisice  of 
nacre  (on  which  the  iridescence  undoubtedly 

•  Edinb.  Philos.  Joum.  voL  ii 
t  Loc  cit 
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depends,  as  first  shown  by  Sir  D.  Brewster), 
is  due,  not  to  the  outcropping  of  alternate 
layers  of  membranous  and  calcareous  matter, 
but  to  the  disposition  of  a  single  membranous 
layer  in  folds  or  plaits,  which  lie  more  or  less 
obliquely  to  the  general  surface. 

There  are  several  bivalve  shells  which  pre- 
sent what  may  be  termed  a  sub-nacreous  struc- 
ture, their  polished  surfaces  being  covered 
with  lines  indicative  of  folds  in  the  basement 
membrane ;  but  these  folds  are  destitute  of 
that  regularity  of  arrangement  which  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  iridescent  lustre.  This  is 
the  case,  for  example,  with  most  of  the  Pecti' 
nid€e,  also  with  some  of  the  Mytilaceis,  and 
with  the  common  Oyster,  Where  there  is  no 
indication  of  a  regular  corrugation  of  the 
shell-membrane,  there  is  not  the  least  approach 
to  the  nacreous  aspect ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  the  internal  layer  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  shells,  the  presence  of  nacre  being 
exceptional,  save  in  a  small  number  of  families. 

The  membranous  shell-substance,  some 
form  of  which  constitutes  the  internal  layer 
of  most  bivalve  shells,  is  occasionally  traversed 
by  tubes,  which  seem  to  commence  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shell,  and  to  pass  towards 
the  exterior.  These  tubes  vary  in  size  from 
about  the  l-20,000th  of  an  inch,  or  even  less, 
to  about  the  l-2000th  ;  but  their  general 
diameter,  in  the  shells  in  which  they  most 
abound,  is  about  l-4000th  of  an  inch.  The 
direction  and  distribution  of  these  tubes  are 
extremely  various  in  different  genera.  Thus, 
ID  Anomia  Ephippium  they  are  scantily  dis- 
tributed in  the  internal  nacreous  lamina ; 
but  in  the  yellow  outer  layer  they  are  very 
abundant  (fig,  415.),  forming  an  irregular  net- 
work, which  spreads  out  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  surface.  In  Cleidoth<erus  chamoides,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  tubes  are  abundant  in  the 
internal  layer  of  the  nacreous  lining,  where 
they  form  an  intricate  but  irregular  net-work 
parallel  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell ; 
and  from  this  arise  a  series  of  straight  tubes, 
which  pass  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
surface,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  through  the  external  portion  of  the 
nacreous  layer,  towards  the  cellular  structure 
which  constitutes  the  exterior  of  the  shell. 
This,  however,  they  do  not  penetrate ;  stopping 
short  as  they  approach  it,  just  as  the  tubes  of 
dentine  cease  at  its  plane  of  junction  with  the 
enamel.  The  diameter  of  the  tubes  is  toler- 
ably uniform,  even  when  they  divaricate  ;  the 
trunk  not  being  much  larger  than  either  of 
the  branches.  In  other  instances,  however, 
no  such  net-work  is  formed,  but  the  tubes 
run  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  traversing 
the  shelly  layers  obliquely,  and  are  then 
usually  of  comparatively  large  size :  this  is 
the  case,  for  example,  with  some  species  of 
Area  and  Pectunculus,  That  these  tubes  are 
not  mere  channels  or  excavations  in  the  shell- 
substance,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  freouently  seen  very  distinctly  in  the 
decalcified  shell -membrane.  They  often  pre- 
sent, in  their  beaded  aspect,  indications  of  a 
cellular  origin,  as  if  they  had  been  formed 
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by  the  coalescence  of  a  series  of  cells  arranged 
in  a  linear  direction.    They  are   generally 

2?%.  415. 


TubuUxr   $heU-itructure  from   external   ttaface   of 
Anomia  Epktp/num.    Magnified  250  diameters, 

most  abundant  in  shells  whose  exterior  has  a 
foliated  or  sculptured  character ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  they  may  be  distinctly  seen  to  pass 
directly  towards  the  prominences  of  the  sur- 
face, —  as  in  Lhna  scabra  and  various  species 
of  Chama.  They  are  by  no  means  restricted, 
however,  to  shells  thus  characterised;  nor 
are  they  universally  present  in  them. 

Of  the  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of  the 
membranous  shell-structure,  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  exact  account.  Possibly,  after 
the  epidermic  cells  have  undergone  calcifica- 
tion, so  as  to  form  the  external  cellular  layer, 
the  basement  membrane  itself  may  become 
detached  from  the  surface  of  the  mantle,  in 
combination  with  a  layer  of  calcareous  matter. 
Even  in  nacre,  however,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered &s  the  most  perfect  form  of  this  sub- 
stance, indications  of  cellular  structure  are 
not  unfrequently  to  be  seen,  especially  in 
univalve  shells :  these  are  particularly  evident 
in  Haliotix,  the  nacreous  iaminas  of  which, 
when  carefully  examined  under  a  sufficiently 
high  magnifying  power,  are  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  minute  cells  of  a  long  oval  form 
(^.416.),  their  short  diameter  not  being 
above  l-5000th  of  an  inch.  Their  boundaries 
in  many  parts  are  very  indistinct,  or  even 
disappear  altogether,  so  that  every  jL'radation 
can  be  traced,  from  the  obviously  cellular  ar- 
rangement shown  in  Jig.  412.,  to  the  homo- 
geneous anpect  presented  by  the  nacre  of 
bivalve  shells.  The  same  cellular  structure, 
and  the  same  gradation  to  a  homogeneous 
stratum,  may  be  made  apparent  in  the  decal- 
cified membrane ;  so  that  here  we  seem  to 
have  evidence  that  even  the  membranous  shell- 
substance  is  originally  formed  by  the  agency 
of  cells,  although  the  boundaries  of  these  have 
usually  been  subsequently  obliterated,  so  that 
the  structure  comes  to  present  a  homoge- 
neous aspect.  Indications  of  the  same  cel- 
lular or^nisation  may  be  detected  in  the  na- 
creous hning  of  the  shell  in  Turbo  and  Nautilus. 
We  seem  justified  in  concluding  that  nacre 


has  everywhere  a  similar  origin ;  and  if  one 
variety  of  membranous  shell-substance  be  thus 

Fig.  416. 
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Cellular  gtructure  of  nacre  ofHaHotu  splendent :  the 
cells  cut  transversely  at  a,  longitudinally  at  6,  and 
showing  their  terminations  (with  nadear  spots) 
at  c.    Maffnijied  450  diameters. 

proved  to  have  been  formed  by  the  agency  of 
cells,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the 
corresponding  organisation  of  others.  The 
fact  may  probably  be,  that,  as  maintained  by 
Professor  Ooodsur  *,  the  basement  mem- 
brane is  itself  composed  of  cells  more  or 
less  perfectly  developed,  the  boundaries  of 
which  usually  disappear.  Of  this  view  a 
very  good  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  va- 
rious examples  of  shell-membrane ;  which  pre- 
sent every  gradation,  from  the  most  per- 
fectly homogeneous  pellicle,  to  a  distinct  stra- 
tum of  cells. 

The  loss  of  the  original  boundaries  of  the 
cells,  and  the  consequent  obscuration  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  structure,  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  shell ;  for  the  physiologist  is 
familiar  with  this  change  as  occurring  in 
various  other  tissues.  Thus,  in  dentine,  the 
cases  in  which  the  vestiges  of  the  original 
cells  are  preserved  are  few  in  proportion  to 
those  in  which  they  are  obliterated ;  and  yet 
these  isolated  examples  are  sufficient  to  mark 
the  real  nature  of  the  transformation  of  the 
soft  dentinal  pulp  into  the  dense  ivory.  It 
would  seem  as  if,  in  the  process  of  calcifica- 
tion, the  cell-walls  have  a  tendency  to  liquefy 
or  dissolve  away,  unless  supported  by  addi- 
tional deposits  oil  animal  matter,  thus  allow- 
ing the  complete  fwtion  of  their  contents. 
The  peculiar  tenacity  of  the  decalcified  shell- 
substance  in  the  Alargarilaccae  and  certain 
other  tribes  seems  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  original  cell- walls,  as  to  the 
interposition  of  an  intercellular  substance 
between  them.  In  Pema  we  not  unfre- 
quently find,  between  the  calcified  layers, 
membranous  laminae  consisting  chiefly  of 
horny  matter  interposed  between  rounded 
cells  that  are  more  or  less  widely  separated 
from  each  other :  here  the  animal  substance 

*  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Observations,  p.  8, 
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would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  abundant,  being 
apparently  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  which 
the  bifuus  of  these  animals  is  composed. 

The  ordinary  account  of  the  mode  of  growth 
of  the  shells  of  Bivalve  Mollusca, — that  they 
are  progressively  enlarged  by  the  deposition 
of  new  laminas,  each  of  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  internal  surface  of  the  preceding,  and 
extends  beyond  it, — does  not  express  the 


whole  truth  i  for  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
fact  that  most  shells  are  composed  of  two 
layers  of  very  different  texture,  and  does  not 
specify  whether  both  these  layers  are  thus 
formed  by  the  entire  surface  of  the  mantle 
whenever  the  shell  has  to  be  extended,  or 
whether  only  one\&  produced.  An  examina- 
tion of^.  417.  will  clearly  show  the  mode  in 
which  the  operation  b  effected.     This  figure 


Fig.  417. 


Vertical  teciUm  of  theU  of  Unio  Occident,  near  the  Up,  ahowing  Ote  arrangement  of  the  outer  or  j 
and  the  intenud  or  nacreout  lagers:  aafy  hV,  cd,  succesalTe  lines  of  growth;  d,  margin  of  t 
Magnified  8  diameters. 


represents  a  section  of  one  of  the  valves  of 
Unio  ocdderu,  taken  perpendicuUrly  to  its 
surface,  and  passing  from  the  margin  (at  the 
right  hand  of  the  figure)  towards  the  umbo 
(which  would  be  at  some  distance  beyond  the 
left).  This  section  brings  into  view  the 
two  substances  of  which  the  shell  is  composed ; 
traversing  the  outer  or  prismatic  layer  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  its  cells,  and  passing 
through  the  nacreous  lining,  which  is  seen  to 
be  made  up  of  numerous  laminae,  separated 
by  the  lines  a  a',  bh\  cc\  &c.  These  lines 
evidentlv  indicate  the  successive  formations 
of  this  layer ;  and  it  may  be  easily  shown,  by 
tracing  them  towards  the  umbo  on  the  one 
side,  and  towards  the  margin  on  the  other, 
that  at  every  enlargement  of  the  shell  its 
whole  interior  is  lined  by  a  new  nacreous 
lamina,  in  immediate  contact  with  that  which 
preceded  it.  The  number  of  such  laminae, 
therefore,  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  shell,  in- 
dicates the  number  of  enlargements  which  it 
has  undergone.  The  outer  or  prismatic  layer 
of  the  growing  shell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only 
formed  where  the  new  structure  projects  be- 
yond the  margin  of  the  old  ;  and  thus  we  do 
not  find  one  layer  of  it  overlapping  another, 
except  at  the  lines  of  junction  ot  two  distinct 
formations.  When  the  shell  has  attained  its 
full  dhnensions,  however,  new  laminae  of  tK>th 
layers  still  continue  to  be  added ;  and  thus 
the  lip  becomes  thickened  by  successive  for- 
mations of  prismatic  structure,  each  being 
applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  preceding, 
instead  of  to  its  free  margin.  The  same  ar- 
rangement may  be  well  seen  in  the  Oyster; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  successive  layers 
have  but  a  comparatively  slight  adhesion  to 
each  other. 

The  shells  of  Terebiaiul€B,  and  of  several 


other  genera  of  Brachiopoda^  or  Pamobran' 
chiate  Bivalves,  are  distinguished  by  p^uliari- 
ties  of  structure,  which  serve  to  distinguish 
them  firom  all  others.  When  thin  sections 
of  them  are  microscopically  examined,  they 
present  a  very  peculiar  texture,  (Jig.  418.  a.) 
Fig.  418. 


Portion  of  the  shell  of  Terthraiula  auatraiis,  shounng 
the  orifices  of  Ok  perforaiunuy  and  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  shea :  at  a  the  shell  is  traversed 
by  the  section ;  at  6  is  shown  its  internal  surface. 

which  might  be  referred  either  to  long  flattened 
cells,  or  to  plications  in  the  shell-membrane  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  internal  surface 
of  these  shells  always  exhibits  an  imbricated 
aspect  of  great  regularity  (b).  If  the  section 
pass  very  obliquely  towards  this  surface,  it 
becomes  evident  that  these  imbrications  are 
formed  by  the  outcrop  of  the  long  flattened 
cells  or  folds,  which  were  seen  when  the  plane 
of  the  section  has  passed  in  the  direction  of 
o  o  2 
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their  length.  A  great  variety  of  appearances 
is  presented  by  this  structure,  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  it  happens  to  be  tra- 
versed by  the  section ;  but  they  are  all  in- 
dicative of  its  peculiar  character,  which  is 
readily  recognisable  even  in  the  minutest 
fragment,  although  its  nature  yet  remains 
doubtful.  The  cells,  if  cells  they  be,  must  be 
excessively  flattened ;  and  no  vestige  of  them 
can  be  traced  in  the  decalcified  shell ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  membranous  residuum 
does  not  give  any  distinct  indication  of  having 
been  phcated  with  the  regularity  necessary  to 
produce  such  a  remarkable  appearance.  When 
any  recent  species  of  Terehratula  is  examined, 
save  Ter.  psUiacea  (which  is  now  general Iv 
excluded  from  the  genus  on  other  grounds), 
an  additional  peculiarity  is  observed  ;  con- 
sisting of  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
perforations  in  the  shell,  generally  passine 
obliquely  from  one  surface  to  the  other,  and 
termmating  internally  by  an  open  orifice  (Jig. 
418.)>  whilst  on  the  exterior  they  are  covert 
in  by  the  periostracum.  Their  diameter, 
4?hicn  is  greatest  towards  the  external  surface, 
varies  in  different  species  from  about  1-1 800th 
to  1 -500th  of  an  inch ;  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference,  also,  in  their  degree  of 
proximity  to  each  other.  In  some  fossil  spe- 
cies, as  Ter.  btiliata,  the  interval  between  the 
passages  is  scarcely  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  passages  themselves.  When  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  shells,  which  has  been  pre- 
served with  the  animal  in  spirit,  has  been 
completely  decalcified  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acid,  the  membranous  residuum  presents  a 
very  remarkable  structure,  no  vestige  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  ordinary  bivalves.  Attached  to 
the  membranous  films  are  a  series  of  tubular 
appendages,  corresponding  in  diameter  to  the 
perforations  of  the  shell,  and  arranged  at  the 
same  distances  (^.  419.):  the  free  extremi- 

Fig,  419. 


showing  the  caccU  tvhulif  wfuch  occupy  the  perfora- 
tions of  the  shell :  the  tubvli  are  fued  with  minute 
cells.    Magnified  150  diameters. 

ties  of  these  appendages  have  distinct  coecal 
terminations ;  and  when  a  sufficient  magnify- 
ing power  is  employed,  it  is  found  that  their 


contents  are  distinctly  cellular,  resembling  the 
cells  in  the  interior  of  glandular  follicles. 
These  ccecal  tubuli  lie  in  the  perforations  of 
the  shell,  and  open  on  its  inner  surface  ;  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  system  of 
tubes  or  canals  for  collecting  the  matter 
poured  out  from  them,  each  coecum  having 
Its  distinct  and  independent  termination  on 
the  internal  surface  ot  the  shelL  The  surface 
of  the  mantle  in  contact  with  the  shell  is 
found  to  be  studded  with  minute  cells,  cor- 
responding in  size  and  aspect  with  those  con- 
tained in  the  coecal  tubuli.  The  physiological 
purpose  of  this  curious  structure  is  at  present 
a  mystery  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  a  very  important  one  in  the  economy  of 
the  animtd,  when  we  see  the  shell  thus  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  special  protection  of 
the  ccecal  appendages.  The  perforations  are 
wanting  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  very 
numerous  species  of  fossil  TerebratuUe ;  and 
there  would  appear  strong  reason  for  regard- 
ing their  presence  or  absence  as  a  character  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  subdivision  of 
this  important  genus.*  In  most  of  the  non- 
perforated  species,  the  shell  is  readily  divisible 
mto  thin  micaceous  plates,  which  exhibit  the 
characteristic  texture  of  the  shell  in  great 
perfection  ;  and  as  this  texture  undergoes 
remarkably  little  change  in  the  act  of  fossil- 
isation,  it  is  often  possible  to  recognise  a  Tere- 
hratula from  a  very  minute  fragment,  imbedded 
even  in  the  palaeozoic  strata.  A  very  similar 
structure  exists  in  several  genera  allied  to 
Terebratula ;  and  in  some  of  these,  also,  as 
Orthis  and  Spirifer,  the  distinction  has  to  be 
established  between  the  perforated  and  non- 
perforated  species ;  whilst  in  Atrypa  (to  which 
the  recent  Ter,  psUtacea  properly  belongs),  all 
the  species  are  destitute  of  perforations. 

There  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  same 
amount  of  diver&ity  in  the  structure  of  the 
shell  in  the  class  of  Gasteropoda,  as  that 
which  exists  among  the  several  tribes  of 
Conchifera  ;  a  certain  typical  plan  of  con- 
struction being  common  to  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them.  The  small  proportion  of 
animal  matter  contained  in  most  of  these 
shells  is  a  very  marked  feature  in  their  cha- 
racter ;  and  it  serves  to  render  other  features 
indistinct,  since  the  residuum  left  afler  the 
removal  of  the  calcareous  matter  is  usually  so 
imperfect,  as  to  give  no  clue  whatever  to  the 
explanation  of  the  appearances  shown  by  sec- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  structure  of  these 
shells  is  by  no  means  homogeneous,  but  al- 
ways exhibits  indications,  more  or  less  clear, 
of  an  original  organic  arrangement.  The 
porcellanous  shells,  as  formerly  stated  (vol.  it. 
p.  384),  are  composed  of  three  layers,  all  pre- 
senting the  same  kind  of  structure,  but  each 
differing  from  the  others  in  the  mode  in  which 
this  is  arrunged.  This  structure  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gra>  f  as  the  result  of  rhom- 
boidid  crystallisation  ;  each  layer  being  com- 

•  See  a  Paper  on  the  Subdivision  of  the  Genus 
Terebratula^  by  Mr.  J.  Morris,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1833,  p.  790. 
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posed  of  thin  laminas  placed  side  by  side, 
which  separate  from  one  another  in  the  planes 
of  cleavage  when  the  shell  is  fractured.  As 
first  pointed  out,  however,  by  Mr.  fiowerbank, 
each  of  these  laminae  really  consists  of  a  series 
of  cells  in  close  apposition  ;  and  the  plates 
are  disposed  alternately  in  contrary  directions, 
so  that  each  series  of  cells  intersects  the  one 
beneath  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  as  seen  in 
fig.  420.     Although  the  intimate  structure  of 


ortion  of  fractured  mar  fact  of  middle  layer  of  Cypraa 
mauritiana,  thotcinp  lamina  composed  of  primuiHc 
cells  obliquely  crossing  one  another,  Maffnifiod  285 
dktmeters.    (After  &)werbaiik.) 

each  of  the  three  layers  of  the  shell  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  yet  the  disposition  of  the 
lammae  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  adjoining 
ones, — an  arrangement  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  the  shell.  The  planes  of  the 
laminae  are  always  as  nearly  as  possible  either 
parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
growth ;  those  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers 
always  having  the  same  direction  with  each 
other,  but  those  o£  the  middle  layer  being  set 
at  right  angles  to  them.  When,  therefore,  a 
section  is  made  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
shell,  it  will  cut  the  edges  of  the  laminas  of 
which  the  layers  traversed  by  it  are  composed; 
but  if  the  section  be  made  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface,  and  pass  through 
the  middle  layer  in  the  plane  of  its  laminas,  it 
will  cut  through  the  edges  of  the  laminas 
making  up  the  interior  and  exterior  layers; 
whilst  if  the  section  traverse  the  two  latter  in 
the  plane  of  their  laminas,  it  will  cut  across 
the  laminae  of  the  middle  layer. 

The  principal  departures  from  this  plan  of 
structure  are  seen  in  Patella^  Chiton,  Ha* 
liotiSf  and  Turbo  and  its  allies.  In  Patella, 
the  inner  and  outer  layers  are  composed  of 
large  and  irregular  laminae,  by  no  means 
firmly  adherent  to  one  another;  but  the 
middle  layer  is  made  up  of  tolerably  regular 
polygonal  cells,  which  form  only  a  thin 
stratum  in  some  parts,  whilst  in  others  they 
are  elongated  into  prismatic  cells;  and  the 
directions  of  the  laminae,  of  which  the  inner 
and  outer  layers  are  composed,  instead  of 


being  conformable  with  each  other,  are  at 
right  angles.  In  Chiton,  the  external  layer, 
which  seems  to  be  of  a  delicate  fibrous  tex- 
ture, but  which  is  of  extreme  density,  is  per- 
forated by  large  canals,  which  pass  down 
obliquely  into  its  substance,  without  pene- 
trating, however,  as  far  the  middle  layer. 
The  middle  layer,  as  in  Patella,  is  distinctly 
cellular;  whilst  the  internal  has  the  same 
nearly-homogeneous  texture  as  the  external, 
but  shows  no  trace  of  perforations.  The 
peculiarities  of  structure  presented  by  Ha* 
botis  have  been  already  described.  In  Thirbo 
and  its  allies,  the  inner  layer  is  nacreous,  and 
the  middle  one  is  made  up  of  large  cells :  the 
cellular  structure  is  also  very  evident  in  the 
solid  operculum  of  Turbo,  when  reduced  to 
sufficient  thinness. 

That  the  shell-substance  in  Gasteropoda  is 
formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  agency  of 
cells,  however  indistinct  their  traces  may 
subsequently  become,  is  further  apparent 
from  the  res^^ches  of  Mr.  Bowerbank  on 
the  growth  of  the  shell  of  the  common 
garden-snail  (Helix  aspersa);  and  his  obser- 
vations fiirther  confirm  the  opinion  already 
expressed,  that  the  formation  of  each  layer 
of  shell  is  a  progressive  operation ;  new 
matter  being  added  to  its  interior  after  the 
exterior  has  been  consolidated. 

Passing  by  the  Pteropoda,  whose  delicate 
membranous  shells  present  no  very  distinct 
structure,  we  come  to  the  testaceous  Cepliato* 
poda,  of  which  there  are  but  few  species  now 
existing.  The  shell  of  Nautilus  pompilius 
bears  more  resemblance  to  that  of  bivalves 
in  its  intimate  structure,  than  to  that  of  the 
Gasteropodous  univalves  ;  the  three  layers  of 
perpendicular  laminae,  so  characteristic  of  the 
latter,  not  making  their  appearance  here; 
and  of  the  two  layers  of  which  the  shell  is  com- 
posed, the  inner  one  being  nacreous,  whilst 
the  outer  one  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation 
of  cells  of  various  sizes,  those  which  are 
nearest  the  external  surface  being  generally 
the  largest.  In  the  thin  shell  of  Argonauta, 
the  same  kind  of  irre^ilar  cellular  structure 
can  be  easily  distinguished,  as  in  the  outer 
layer  of  the  shell  of  Nautilus:  but  there 
would  seem  to  be  nothing  comparable  to  the 
inner  layer  of  the  latter.  The  shell  of  Spi* 
rula  must  be  cons'dered  to  bear  a  greater  re- 
semblance, as  regards  its  relation  to  the  ani- 
mal, to  the  Sejnostaire  of  the  Cuttle-fish, 
than  to  the  chambered  shell  of  the  Nautilus  ; 
although  it  so  closely  approximates  the  latter 
in  its  own  conformation.  This  bein^  the 
case,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  shell  has  a  much  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Sepiostaire  than  would  be 
supposed  from  its  general  aspect.  For  al- 
though its  texture  seems  uniform,  and  its 
minute  parts  are  composed  of  an  aggregation 
of  calcined  cells,  yet  its  surface  is  marked  by 
sinuous  lines,  closely  resembling  those  which 
are  seen  upon  the  transverse  plates  of  the 
Sepiostaire ;  and  these  lines  or  bands  project 
in  such  a  d^ree,  that  they  might  be  con- 
sidered as  rudiments  of  the  vertical  partitions 
o  o  3 
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which  connect  these  plates.  The  Sepiotiaire 
having  been  fbnnerly  described  in  some 
detair(vol.  i.,  p.  546J,  it  will  only  be  re- 
quisite here  to  mention,  that  the  calcified 
layers  which  alternate  with  homy  membranes 
to  form  the  shallow  cone  or  cup,  exhibit  a 
distinct  cellular  structure,  when  the  section 
is  made  sufficiently  thin ;  and  that  indications 
of  a  similar  structure  may  also  be  perceived 
in  the  delicate  and  fragile  plates  which  are 
arranged  obliquely  upon  one  another  in  the 
hollow  of  this  cup.  Few  of  the  numerous 
fossil  shells  referable  to  this  cla.ss  have  yet 
been  examined  ;  it  may,  however,  be  stated 
as  an  interesting  result  of  microscopic  ob- 
servation, that  the  **  spathose  guard  "  of  the 
Belemnile  is  thereby  proved  to  be  composed 
of  long  prismatic  cells,  radiating  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference;  closely  re- 
sembling in  their  general  arrangement  those 
of  the  massive  tube  of  Septaria  gigarUea,  the 
great  sand-boring  Teredo  of  Sumatra. 

The  structure  of  the  shells  of  the  testa- 
ceous Annelida,  and  of  the  pedunculate  Cirrho^ 
poda,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
of  MoUusca ;  but  in  most  of  the  sessile  Cir- 
rhopods,  such  as  the  common  Balanus,  we 
find  a  canccUaied  structure  or  diploe  in- 
tervening between  the  inner  and  outer  plates 
of  the  shell  (vol.  i.,  p.  685).     A  less  regular 


verse  partitions  {fie. 422.).     The cancelli  are 
frequently  occupied    by   calcareous   infiltra- 


^W"^ 


Fig.  422. 


In 


Cancellated  tiructwrt  from  aheH  of  Hippwrite,  as  teen 
in  irantoerte  tectum.    Magmfied  5  diametert. 

diploe  has  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray* 
as  existing  between  the  laminae  of  Oslrea 
purpurea ;  but  in  no  other  shells  of  existing 
Mollusca  has  any  approach  to  it  been  yet 
discovered.  A  very  re^lar  cancellated 
structure,  however,  is  exhibited  in  the  singular 
extinct  eroup  of  Rudistet,  where  it  makes  up 
nearly  tne  entire  thickness  of  the  shell  (Jig. 
421.).  The  cancelli  are  usually  short  hexa- 
gonal prisms,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a 
flat  partition  ;  consequently,  a  section  taken  in 
one  direction  (/g.  421.)  will  exhibit  the  walls 
of  the  chambers  disposed  in  a  hexagonal  net- 
work ;  whilst  a  section  that  passes  at  right 
angles  to  this  will  bring  into  view  the  trans- 

*  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 


Cancellated  ttructure  from  the  Ml  of  Eippuritej  at 
teen  in  vertical  tection,    Magmfied  5  duanetert 

tion ;  which  m'ght  lead  to  the  belief  that, 
like  the  cells  of  the  Pinna,  they  were  so 
consolidated  in  the  living  state.  But  they 
are  also  to  be  met  with  entirely  empty,  or 
with  their  walls  merely  lined  by  calcareous 
crystals  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  originally  hollow.  The  presence 
of  this  structure  assists  in  determining  the 
zoolo^cal  position  of  the  curious  group  in 
question,  which  many  considerations  would 
lead  us  to  regard  as  having  been  interme- 
diate between  the  Bivalve  Mollusca  and  the 
sessile  Cirrhopoda.  And  it  mfty  be  added 
that,  by  the  same  evidence,  the  place  of 
the  curious  Plcurorhyncut  hibermcut,  a  fossil 
which  has  been  assigned  to  a  different  tribe 
by  almost  every  naturalist  who  has  examined 
it,  would  unhesitatingly  be  determined  as 
amongst  the  Rudistes. 

Echinodermata, —  The  structure  of  the 
skeleton  in  this  class  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  we  have  found  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Mollusca  ;  whilst,  in  its 
essential  features,  it  presents  a  remarkable 
uniformity  throughout  the  various  members 
of  the  group.  The  general  arrangement  of 
its  components  is  the  same,  for  example, 
in  the  firm  plates  which  make  up  the  testa  of 
the  Echinida,  in  the  joints  of  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  Crinoidea^  and  in  the  scattered 
calcareous  deposits  which  are  met  with  in  the 
integuments  and  in  the  tentacula  of  the  Holo' 
thurida. 

The  elementary  stnicture  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  Echinodermata  may  be  described  as 
a  net-work,  composed  of  calcareous  and 
animal  matter  intimately  united  ;  the  former, 
however,  being  greatly  predominant.  In  this 
net-work,  the  interspaces  or  areoltB,  and  the 
solid  structure  whicn  surrounds  them,  may 
bear  an  extremely  variable  proportion  to  one 
another ;  so  that,  in  two  masses  of  equal 
size,  the  one  or  the  other  may  greatly  pre- 
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dominate,  and  the  texture  may  have  either  a 
remarkable  lightness  and  porosity,  or  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  compactness  and  brittle- 
ness.  We  may  take  the  plates  making  up 
the  shell  of  the  Echinus  as  presenting  a 
tvpical  form  of  this  structure;  from  which 
the  transition  is  easy  towards  either  the  more 
solid  or  the  more  open  character  which  it 
elsewhere  presents.  When  we  obtain  a  very 
thin  slice  of  one  of  these  plates,  taken  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  shell,  we  find  that  it 
is  composed  of  a  lamina,  apparently  in  itself 
destitute  of  structure,  perforated  with  con- 
siderable regularity  by  apertures  of  a  circular 
or  oval  form.  The  diameter  of  these  aper- 
^res  {fig'  ^^23.)  varies  to  a  certain  extent  in 

Fig.  423. 


TIdn  Ijomina  of  shell  of  Schinua,  thmnng  its  artolar 
structure:  a  a,  portions  of  subjacent  layer;  66, 
fractured  bases  of  columns  connecting  the  super- 
posed laminsB.    Magnified  164  diameters, 

different  parts  of  the  same  shell,  the  reticula- 
tion being  much  coarser  in  the  inner  than  in 
the  outer  layers :  from  numerous  measure- 
ments, the  extremes  may  be  stated  at  about 
l-450th  and  l-2500th  of  an  inch.  The  en- 
tire thickness  of  the  shell  is  made  up  of  an 
immense  number  of  such  plates,  which  lie 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  in  contact; 
for  the^  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
little  pillars,  which  rise  up  vertically  from 
each  plate  to  support  the  next,  and  which 
thus  connect  the  different  plates  whilst  hold- 
ing them  apart.  The  broken  bases  or  ends  of 
these  minute  pillars  are  commonly  to  be  seen 
upon  the  surfaces  of  the  perforated  plates,  at 
the  spots  intermediate  between  three  or  four 
of  the  a|)erture8  Cjig.  423.  b,  b).  The  suc- 
cessive plates  are  always  so  disposed,  that  the 
centres  of  the  perforations  of  one  shall  corre- 
spond with  the  intermediate  solid  structure 
of  the  next  (J!g.  423.  a,  a) ;  and  their  trans- 
parency is  such,  that,  when  we  have  reduced 
a  section  to  such  a  degree  of  thinness  as 
to  contain  a  small  number  of  the  reticulated 
I  avers,  it  is  easv,  by  a  proper  adjustment 
of  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  to  bring 
either  one  of  them  into  distinct  view.  Li 
wliatever  direction  we  slice  the  shell  of  the 


Echinus,  we  always  meet  with  a  sort  of 
reticulated  structure  ;  for  if  our  section  be 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  plates,  it  brings 
mto  view  one  or  more  of  the  perforated 
laminae  just  described ;  whilst,  if  it  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface,  it  passes  vertically 
through  a  series  of  these  laminae,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  pillars  that  connect  them, 
which  thus  constitute  an  areolar  structure  of 
a  tolerably  regular  form.  The  testa  is  thus 
of  an  extremely  porous  character,  the  areolae 
having  the  fireest  communication  with  each 
other.  Even  in  the  living  state,  however, 
the  areolae  appear  to  be  empty,  the  ingress 
of  the  fluid  with  which  the  surface  ol  the 
shell  is  in  contact  being  prevented  by  the 
delicate  membrane  that  covers  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  possesses  a  remarkable  degree  of 
strength,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  solid 
matter  employed  in  its  construction ;  for 
every  part  at  the  same  time  supports,  and 
is  supported,  by  the  surrounding  fabric. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Echin^ermata  con- 
tains very  little  organic  matter.  When  it  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  dilute  acid,  so  that 
the  calcareous  matter  is  removed,  the  re- 
siduum is  very  small  in  amount;  indeed, 
unless  the  acid  be  so  weak  as  only  Just  to 
dissolve  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  organic 
matter  also  will  be  dissolved,  and  no  animal 
basis  will  be  apparent.  When,  however, 
it  is  obtained  in  a  state  fit  for  examination, 
it  is  found  to  possess  the  reticular  structure 
of  the  calcareous  shell ;  the  meshes  or  areolae 
being  bounded  by  a  substance  in  which  a 
fibrous  appearance,  intermingled  with  granules. 


resemblance  to  the  areolar  tissue  of  higher 
animals ;  and  the  shell  may  probably  be  con- 
sidered as  formed,  not  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  as  in  the  Mol- 
lusca,  but  by  the  calcification  of  the  fibro- 
areolar  tissue  of  the  true  skin.  This  calcifi- 
cation of  areolar  or  simply  fibrous  tissue, 
by  the  deposit  of  mineral  substance,  not 
in  the  meshes  of  areolae,  but  in  intimate 
union  with  the  organic  basis,  is  a  condition 
of  much  interest  to  the  physioloj^ist ;  for  it 
presents  us  with  an  example,  even  m  this  low 
grade  of  the  animal  kingdom,  of  a  process 
which  seems  to  have  an  important  share 
in  the  formation  and  growth  of  bone,  viz.  the 
progressive  calcification  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  periosteum.* 

Not  only  the  entire  shell,  but  the  frame- 
work by  which  the  teeth  of  the  Echinus  are 
enclosed  and  supported,  is  composed  of  a 
calcareous  reticulation  similar  to  that  now 
described  ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  these  solid 
structures.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Valentin,  that  the  buccal  membrane 
contains  isolated  patches  of  extreme  de- 
licacy; and  the  same  eminent  observer  has 
detected  a  most  beautiful  example  of  this 

*  See  Dr.  Sharper's  Introduction  to  the  Fifth 
Edition  of  Dr.  Quain^s  Anatomy,  p.  148,  et  seq. 
o  o  4 
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structure  in  the  calcareous  rosette,  with 
which,  as  long  since  observed  by  Monro, 
the  sucker  at  the  extremity  of  each  am- 
bulacra! tube  is  furnished.  But  it  is  in  the 
spines  with  which  the  shell  is  beset,  that  the 
most  remarkable  displays  of  it  are  to  be  met 
with  ;  for  it  is  there  disposed  in  connection 
with  Eolid  ribs  or  pillars,  which  increase  the 
strength  of  these  organs,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  constitute  a  most  regular  and  elaborate 
pattern,  which  appears  to  differ  in  every 
distinct  species.  When  we  make  a  thin 
transverse  section  of  almost  any  spine  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Echinus,  we  are  at  once 
made  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  concentric  layers,  arranged  in  a  manner 
that  stronely  reminds  us  of  the  layers  of 
wood  in  Uie  stem  of  an  exo^ous  tree. 
The  number  of  these  layers  is  extremely 
variable ;  depending,  not  merely  upon  the 
age  of  the  spine,  but  upon  the  part  of  its 
length  from  which  the  section  is  taken.  The 
centre  of  the  spine  {Jig.  424.  a.)  is  filled  up 

Fig.  424. 


TVantvene  seetion  of  spine  of  Edunus :  a,  medullary 
centre  ;  bb,  first  layer  of  solid  pillars;  cc,  dd,  ee, 
ff,  successive  rings  of  growth.    Magnijitd  46 

with  the  same  kind  of  calcareous  net-work  as 
that  of  which  the  shell  is  composed;  and 
this  is  sometimes  so  delicate,  as  to  appear 
as  if  made  up  by  the  interlacement  of  mere 
threads.  This  medullar3r  centre  is  bounded 
by  a  row,  more  or  less  circular  according  to 
the  form  of  the  spine  (which  is  sometimes 
angular),  of  open  spots  (6,  6,  6),  in  which  it  is 
deficient :  tiiese,  on  a  cursory  inspection, 
might  be  supposed,  from  their  transparency, 
to  be  void  spaces ;  but  a  closer  inspection 
makes  it  evident  that  they  are  the  sections 
of  a  circular  row  of  solid  ribs  or  pillars, 
which  form  the  exterior  of  every  layer. 
Their  solidity  becomes  very  obvious  when  we 
either  examme  a  section  of  a  spine  whose 
substance  is  pervaded  (as  frequently  happens) 
with  a  deep  colour,  or  when  we  look  at  a 
thin  section  of  any  spine  by  polarised  light. 
Around  the  first  circle  ol  these  solid  pilUrs, 


we  find  another  layer  of  the  fibro-calcareous 
net-work,  which  again  is  bounded  by  ano- 
ther circle  of  solid  pillars,  whose  transverse 
sections  are  seen  at  c,  c,  c.  The  same  ar- 
rangement may  be  repeated  many  times,  ((/</, 
ee).  On  looking  at  the  outer  border  of  the 
section,  we  observe  that  the  rounded  sides 
of  these  pillars  (^/)  form  a  series  of  pro- 
jections with  houows  between  them  ;  and 
these  exactly  correspond  with  the  projecting 
ribs  and  furrows  which  we  may  notice  run- 
ning along  the  natural  surfiuie  of  the  spme 
when  we  examine  this  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  or  even  (in  some  instances)  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Although  there  is  nothing  like  interstitial 
growth  in  the  shell  or  spines  of  the  Echinus, 
yet  both  are  progressively  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  new  matter.  The  polygonal 
plates  of  which  the  shell  is  composes  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  membrane 
that  passes  into  every  suture;  and  the 
margins  of  each  plate  appear  to  receive 
periodical  additions,  by  calcareous  deposit 
m  the  substance  of  this  membrane.  In  this 
manner  the  globular  form  of  the  entire  shell 
is  preserved,  whilst  it  undergoes  progressive 
enlargement;  new  plates  ^ing  added,  as 
they  may  be  required,  round  the  anal  orifice 
of  the  shell  TAgassiz).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  spines  are,  in  like  manner, 
periodically  augmented  in  diameter  by  suc- 
cessive formations  or  acts  of  growth,  which 
take  place  in  the  investing  membrane  ;  and 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  spine  makes  it 
evident  that  these  additions  not  only  sur» 
round  the  preceding  deposits  from  the  base 
upwards,  but  pass  considerably  beyond  them, 
thus  adding  to  the  length  of  the  spine.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  transverse  section 
taken  near  the  base  of  the  spine  will  exhibit 
aJU  the  layers  of  which  it  is  made  up,  each 
layer  being  narrow,  and  the  central  medulla 
small.  A  section  taken  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  length  may  very  probablv  not  cut 
across  the  original  spine  nor  the  older  layers, 
which  do  not  reach  so  far;  and  a  section 
taken  across  the  spine  near  its  apex  will 
only  traverse  the  one  or  two  layers  last 
formed.  Nevertheless,  in  many  species,  the 
spine  is  larger  at  that  part  than  near  its  base ; 
but  the  large  size  is  due  to  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  medullary  centre,  which  is 
composed  of  a  very  loose  calcareous  reti* 
cuiation. 

The  structure  of  the  shell  of  the  Echmui 
is  repeated  in  that  of  the  three  genera  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  types  of  the  principal 
subdivisions  of  the  order  Echinida,  —  namely, 
Cidarii^  Ciypecuier,  and  Spaiatigtu  :  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  is 
universal  throughout  the  group.  The  spines, 
however,  of  CUaris,  present  a  marked  vari- 
ation from  the  plan  of  structure  exhibited  in 
Echinus ;  for  they  are  usually  nearly  cylin- 
drical in  form,  destitute  of  concentric  layers, 
and  composed  of  a  calcareous  reticulation  en- 
veloped m  a  cylinder  of  a  solid,  apparently 
homogeneous   substance,  chiefly  calcareous. 
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which  rises  up  in  ridges  upon  the  exterior. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that,  like  endogenous 
trees,  whatever  additions  these  spines  may 
receive  in  length,  they  can  receive  little  or 
none  in  diameter.  The  slender,  almost  fila- 
mentary species  of  the  SpatangacecBy  and  the 
innumerable  minute  hair-like  processes  at- 
tached to  the  shell  of  the  Clypeasteridte,  are 
composed  of  a  like  regular  reticulated  tissue ; 
many  of  these  are  extremely  beautiful  objects 
when  examined  with  the  microscope  without 
any  preparation.  It  is  interesting  also  to 
remark,  that  the  same  structure  presents  itself 
in  the  PedicellaruE,  which  are  found  upon 
the  sur&ce  of  many  Echinida,  and  which  have 
been  so  great  a  source  of  perplexity  to 
naturalists.  The  complete  conformity  which 
exists  between  the  structure  of  their  skeleton, 
and  that  of  the  animal  to  which  they  are 
attached,  would  seem  to  remove  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  they  are  truly  appendages  to  it ; 
as  their  actions  also  would  indicate. 

The  same  structure  presents  itself  in  the 
calcareous  plates  which  form  the  less  perfect 
skeletons  or  the  Asterkuke,  and  also  in  their 
spines,  when  these  (as  in  the  large  Gomaster 
equetiris)  are  furnished  with  a  calcareous 
frame-work,  and  are  not  mere  projections 
of  the  hard  integument.  It  is  also  met  with 
in  the  &mily  OphiuridtB^  which  forms,  in 
some  respects,  the  transition  to  the  Crinoidal 
group ;  but  the  calcareous  skeleton  is  here 
generally  subordinate  to  the  firm  and  almost 
homy  int^;ument.  In  the  CrmokUa^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  calcareous  skeleton  is  highly 
developed,  and  its  structure  is  extremely 
characteristic.  This  is  well  displayed  in  the 
recent  Pentacrinus  Caput  Medusce,  the  stem 
and  branches  of  which  are  made  up  of  a 
calcareous  net-work,  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  shell  of  the  Echinus.  There  is  ex- 
hibited, moreover,  in  a  transverse  section 
of  the  stem  of  Pentacrmta,  as  in  the  spines  of 
Echinus,  a  certain  regular  pattern,  which 
results  firom  the  varying  dimensions  of  the 
areolae  in  different  parts.  This  pattern, 
formed  by  the  extension  of  five  pairs  of  rai/s 
(strongly  reminding  us  of  the  medullary  ra^s 
of  plants)  from  the  centre  towards  the  cir- 
cumference, is  frequently  well  preserved  in 
the  fossilized  stems  of  Pentacrhd^  and  varies 
in  different  species  sufficiently  to  serve  as 
a  distinctive  character.  In  the  round-stemmed 
Encrimtet^  a  transverse  section  of  the  joints 
exhibits  a  simple  concentric  arrangement. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  order 
Ilolothuridte,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  the 
calcareous  skeleton  of  the  other  Echinoder- 
mata  is  reduced  to  its  most  rudimentary  con- 
dition; never  forming  a  complete  and  con- 
nected framework,  but  only  snowing  itself  in 
detached  pieces,  the  disposition  of  which 
is  extremely  variable.  In  the  typical  Ho/o^ 
thuria,  there  are  five  solid  calcareous  plates 
around  the  mouth,  in  which  the  calcareous 
reticulation  is  very  characteristically  seen. 
Each  of  the  tentacula,  abo,  has  a  small  cal- 
careous disk  at  its  extremity,  which  presents 
a  sort  of  rude  sketch  of  the  beautiful  struc- 


ture of  the  rosette  that  supports  the  ambu- 
lacral  suckers  of  the  Echinus. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
peculiar  arrangement  is  universal  throughout 
the  group,  since  it  has  been  detected  in  cha- 
racteristic examples  of  every  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal subdivisions.  And,  consequently,  as  no 
similar  calcareous  reticulation  is  found  in  the 
internal  or  external  skeleton  of  any  other 
animal,  even  the  minutest  fragment  which 
distinctly  presents  this  structure  may  be  re- 
ferred with  certainty  to  an  Echinoderm. 
And  this  structure  is  perfectly  preserved,  even 
after  the  substance  has  been  infiltrated  with 
calcareous  matter  in  the  act  of  fossilization, 
and  has  become  so  completely  mineralised, 
that  the  disposition  to  rhomboidal  fracture 
makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  section  in  any 
other  direction  than  that  of  the  plane  of 
cleavage.  As  already  remarked,  the  elemen- 
tary structure  is  essentially  the  same  every- 
where; so  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
determine  from  a  very  minute  fragment  whe- 
ther it  formed  part  of  the  shell  of  an  Echinui, 
Ctdarit,  or  Spatangtu, — a  portion  of  the  frame- 
work of  an  Aiteriasy  Ophhtra^  or  Holoihuria, 
— or  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  stem 
of  an  Encrinite,  But  where  any  regular  /)«/- 
tetfi  is  displayed,  this  is  frequently  sufficient 
to  distinf  uibh  the  genus,  or  even  the  species, 
to  which  the  fra^ent  belonged.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  m  regard  to  the  spines  of 
Cidaritet  and  the  stems  of  Pentacrinites  ;  and 
will  probably  be  found  no  less  true  in  other 
instances,  when  these  beautiful  structures 
shall  have  been  more  extensively  investigated. 

Crustacea,  —  The  structure  of  the  shell  in 
Crustacea  has  been  hitherto  examined  only  in 
the  Decapod  order ;  and  that  of  the  common 
crab  (Plalt/cardnus  pagurtu)  alone  has  been 
subjected  to  a  minute  investigation.  It  is  in 
the  Decapod  order  that  the  shell  attains  its 
most  perfect  development,  and  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  mineral  matter:  the 
special  respiratory  apparatus  in  this  order 
being  so  elaborate  as  to  render  unnecessary 
any  participation  of  the  general  tegumentary 
surface  in  the  function  of  respiration.  ( See 
vol.  i.  p.  752.) 

The  shell  of  the  Decapod  Crustacea  con- 
sists of  three  layers; — namely,  1.  a  homy 
epidermic  membrane  covering  the  exterior; 
2.  a  cellular  or  pigmentary  stratum  ;  and  3.  a 
calcareous  or  tubular  substance.  The  homy 
epidermic  membrane  is  easily  detached  from 
the  subjacent  layers,  ader  the  shell  has  been 
immersed  for  a  time  in  dilute  acid  ;  it  is  thin 
but  tenacious,  presenting  no  trace  of  stmcture, 
though  it  may  exhibit  markings  on  the  under 
surface,  derived  from  its  contact  with  the  cel- 
lular layer  beneath.  The  pigmentary  stratum 
b  very  thin  in  the  crab  and  lobster ;  but  in 
some  other  Decapods  it  is  much  thicker.  In 
Srytlunu  iatus,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Lavalle  to  be 
the  thickest  of  the  three  layers  of  the  shell ; 
and  in  the  cray-fish  and  many  other  species, 
according  to  the  same  observer,  it  seems  made 
up  of  a  considerable  number  of  layers,  its  ver- 
tical section  being  traversed  by  several  ex- 
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tremely  fine  lines,  passing  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  shell  and  to  each 
other.  The  number  of  these  is  usually  from 
six  to  fifteen  ;  but  they  sometimes  amount  to 
as  many  as  thirty,  or  even  sixty,  their  number 
not  being  in  relation  either  to  the  thickness  of 
the  pigmentary  layer,  nor  to  the  size  of  the 
species  observed ;  but  appearing  to  augment 
with  age.  The  cellular  layer  is  that  in  which 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  shell  is  solely  con* 
tained;  but  it  does  not  always  contain  pig- 
ment, its  structure  bemg  precisely  the  same 
on  the  white  under-surfaceofthe  crab  as  on 
the  reddest  portion  of  its  carapace.  When 
examined  witn  a  low  magnifying  power,  it  pre- 
sents an  areolar  aspect;  but  when  a  suffi- 
ciently thin  section  is  viewed  by  transmitted 
li,i;ht  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  net^work,  and  ot  the  dark  spaces 
it  encloses,  becomes  at  once  apparent.     It  b 
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Cdls  of  pigmentary  layer  of  theU  of  Crab ;  a,  papil- 
lary elevation  of  subjacent  layer.  Modified  400 
dUameterB, 

then  obvious  that  the  nearly  colourless  poly- 
gonal reticulations  are  the  thickened  wdh  of 
cells,  each  of  them  bein^  divided  by  a  distinct 
line,  which  marks  the  junction  of  the  conti- 
guous boundaries ;  whilst  the  dark  spaces  or 
areolae  are  the  cavitiet  of  the  cells,  filled  with 
colouring  matter,  or  with  some  other  semi- 
opaque  substance.  This  cellular  layer  is  not 
uniformly  disposed  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  crab-shell ;  for  the  calcareous  layer  beneath 
rises  uf)  through  it  in  little  papillary  eleva- 
tions (fig.  425.  fl),  to  the  summit  of  which  the 
e|)idermis  adheres.  It  is  from  the  deficiency 
of  the  pigmentary  layer  at  these  points,  that 
the  shell  derives  its  minutely  speckled  appear- 
ance. 

The  internal  layer  is  that  which  constitutes 
by  far  the  thickest  part  of  the  shell  of  the 
crab,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  its  fun- 
damental or  essential  element,  since  (according 
to  M.  Lavalle)  it  is  never  wanting  in  the 
Decapod  Crustacea,  whilst  other  layers  are 
sometimes  deficient.  It  is  in  this  internal 
layer,  that  the  calcareous  matter  is  chiefly  de- 
posited ;  but  even  after  this  has  been  re- 
moved, a  very  distinct  animal  basis  is  led. 


possessing  considerable  firmness,  and  closely 
resembling  that  which  is  lef^  after  the  decal- 
cification of  dentine.  When  a  thin  section 
of  it  is  made  parallel  to  its  surface,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  high  magnifying  power,  it  is  seen 
to  be  composed  of  an  apparently  homogeneous 
substance,  studded  with  minute  points,  each 
surrounded  by  a  clear  space,  which  correspond 
with  those  seen  in  a  section  of  dentine  cut  at 
right  angles  to  the  course  of  its  tubuli,  and 
which  would  seem  to  possess  the  same  essen- 
tial character  with  them.  A  thin  section  of 
the  shell  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  (i.  e. 
from  surface  to  surface)  leaves  no  doubt, 
when  examined  with  a  sufficient  magnifying 
power,  of  the  nature  of  these  nuurkings  ;  for 
they  are  then  clearly  seen  to  be  the  orifices 
of  tubuli,  which  pass  with  great  regularity 
from  one  surface  of  the  shell  to  the  otlier, 
lying  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  having 
tneir  usually  straight  course  interrupted  at 
tolerably  r^ular  intervals  by  minute  sinuosi- 
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ties  resembling  the  "  secondary  curvatures  " 
described  by  Prof.  Owen  in  the  dentinal 
tubuli.  These  sinuosities  correspond  with 
bands  which  are  seen  to  traverse  the  section, 
running  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  the  shell ; 
and  they  appear,  like  those  of  dentine,  to 
indicate  the  successive  stages  of  calcification 
of  the  animal  basis.  This  structure  is  par- 
ticularly well  seen  in  the  black  extremities  of 
the  claws  of  the  common  crab,  in  which  the 
intertubular  substance  b  quite  transparent  in 
a  thin  section,  and  of  which  the  hardness  and 
density  are  as  great  as  in  many  varieties  of 
dentine ;  and  as  the  tubuli  are  seen,  in  a 
transverse  section  of  the  claw,  to  radiate  fi*om 
the  central  cavity  towards  the  surface,  the 
resemblance  to  a  section  of  a  tooth  is  alto- 
gether so  close,  as  quite  to  deceive  an  ob- 
server unacquainted  with  the  substance  he  is 
examining.  The  same  structure  exists,  how- 
ever, in  the  remainder  of  the  shell ;  but  from 
some  difference  in  its  molecular  constitution, 
the  intertubular  substance  has  a  less  dense 
and  tenacious  character,  and  has  an  opaque 
chalky  aspect,  which  renders  even  a  very  thin 
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section  of  it  impermeable  to  light,  unless  it  be 
saturated  with  Canada  balsam,  which  then 
▼ery  commonly  enters  the  tubuli,  and  prevents 
them  from  being  readily  distinguishable.  The 
purpose  of  the  extraordinary  density  possessed 
»y  tne  extremities  of  the  claws,  is  evidently  to 
adapt  them  to  the  various  mechanical  uses  to 
which  the  animal  applies  them  :  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  that  this  is  attained  without 
any  vanation  in  the  organic  structure  of  the 
part,  but  merely  by  a  more  intimate  union,  as 
It  would  seem,  of  the  solidifying  mineral 
matter  with  the  organic  basis.  It  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  the  phosphate  of  lime 
which  b  known  to  be  present  with  the  carbo- 
nate in  the  shells  of  Crustacea,  may  exist  in 
larger  proportion  towards  the  extremities  of 
the  claws  than  in  other  parts  of  the  shell ;  a 
question  well  worthy  of  chemical  investigation. 
The  periodical  exuviation  of  the  shell  does 
not  appear  to  be  common  to  all  Crustacea; 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Couch*,  it  does  not 
take  place  in  many  of  the  sessile-eyed  tribes, 
whose  cases  are  as  dense  as  those  of  the  pe- 
dunculate orders.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  careful  observations  should  be  made  on 
the  formation  of  the  new  shell  in  the  Crab  ; 
since  these  would  probably  throw  lieht  on 
much  that  still  remains  obscure  in  the  de- 
velopment of  dentine. 

[The  author  of  the  forgoing  article  is  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  understood  that  all 
the  statements  contained  in  it,  except  such  as 
are  expressly  made  on  the  authority  of  others, 
are  the  result  of  his  own  observations ;  the 
general  facts  regarding  the  organic  structure 
of  the  shells  of  Mollusca,  Echinodermata,  and 
Crustacea,  having  been  determined  by  him  in 
the  year  1842,  and  embodied  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  Dec.  22  of  that 
year,  of  which  the  first  of  the  memoirs  cited 
is  an  abridgment ;  and  the  subject  having 
been  subsequently  worked  out  by  him  in  de- 
tail, with  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
British  Association,  to  the  reports  of  which 
he  would  refer  the  reader  who  may  desire 
additional  information  as  to  the  residts  of  his 
researches.] 

BiBuoGKAPHT.  —  Carpenter^  On  the  Microscopic 
Structure  of  Shells,  in  Annab  of  Natural  History, 
Dec  1848 ;  and  in  Reports  of  British  Association 
for  1844  and  1847.  Bowerbank^  On  the  Structure 
of  the  Shells  of  Molluscous  and  Conchiferous  Ani- 
mals, in  Transact  of  Microscopical  Society,  vol.  i. 
London,  1844.  G.  ValenttHy  Anatomie  du  Genre 
Echinus,  in  Monographies  d'Echinodermes  vivans 
et  fbssUes,  par  L.Agassiz:Neuichatel,  1842.  Lavalle^ 
R^cherches  d*Anatomie  Microscopique  snr  le  test 
des  Crustac^  D^capodes ;  in  Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,  Juin,  1847. 

(W.  B.  Carpenter.) 
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re^'on  of  the  shouUler-joint ;  the  latter  also 
unites  the  two  former  re^ons  to  each  other. 

The  region  of  the  shoulder  joint  (/e  moignon 
de  rSpaule)  exhibits  a  rounded  projection, 
due  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
arm  with  the  shoulder ;  and  to  the  surgical 
anatomist  it  possesses  extreme  interest,  be- 
cause its  skeleton  is  formed  by  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

8ome  difficulty  arises  in  assigning  to  this 
surgical  region  precise  limits.  Anteriorly ,  it  is 
separated  from  the  pectoral  region,  by  the 
narrow  space  between  the  deltoid  and  the 
great  pectoral  muscles  (the  coraco'deltoid 
groove,  Velpeau)  ;  above^  it  is  limited  by 
the  convex  projection  of  the  acromion  pro- 
cess, and  by  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle ; 
potteriorfy,  it  is  confounded  with  the  scapular 
region  ;  whilst  in/eriorlyy  it  extends  as  rar  as 
the  insertion  of  the  Jo/di  of  the  axilla. 

The  elements  of  which  this  region  is  com- 
posed, are  the  following  :  under  the  super- 
ficial coverings  lie  the  deltoid  muscle  (the 
greater  portion  of  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  this  space),  and  in  it  and  iMsneath  it,  the 
branches  of  the  circumflex  arteries,  and  of  the 
great  circumflex  nerve  :  still  deeper  are  situ- 
ated the  exteriorof  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  the  neck  and  tuberosities  of  the  humerus, 
the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes,  with  the 
attachment  to  them  of  numerous  muscles 
and  ligaments. 

In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  notice,^/, 
the  structures  in  the  scapulo-humeral  region 
which  are  superficial  to  the  joint ;  and,  te* 
condly,  to  describe  the  anatomical  characters 
oi  the  shoulder  joint  itself. 

In  removing  the  interments  and  subcuta- 
neous layer  of  areolar  tissue  which  covers  the 
deltoid  muscle,  the  anatomist  brings  into  view 
numerous  small  branches  of  nerves  from  the 
cervical  plexus  (tupra-acromial  twigt),  some  of 
the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  platysma  myoides, 
and  some  small  venous  branches  which,  after 
anastomosing  freely  with  one  another,  termi- 
nate in  the  cephalic  or  axillary  trunks. 

By  the  removal  of  its  investing  fascia,  the 
deltoid  mmde  is  next  exposed  :  in  its  origin  it 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  insertion  of  the 
trapezius ;  hence  these  two  muscles  are  direct 
anta^nists  of  each  other.  The  fibres  of  the 
deltoid  muscle  arise  from  the  anterior  ed^e  of 
the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle  and  of  the 
acromion  process,  and  from  the  lower  margin 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula :  from  this  extensive 
line  of  origin,  the  fibres  in  descending  con- 
verge to  the  humerus,  and  are  inserted  on 
the  outer  aspect  of  that  bone  into  a  rough 
surface  called  the  deltoid  impression.  The 
insertion  of  the  muscle  is  outside  the  limits  of 
the  scapulo-humeral  region,  and  belongs  to 
that  of  the  arm,  whilst  its  posterior  portion  is 
contained  in  the  scapular  region ;  so  that  the 
anterior,  upper,  and  central  portions  of  the 
deltoid  alone  belong  to  the  region  under  con- 
sideration. Immediately  beneath  the  clavicle, 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  deltoid  is  separated 
firom  the  pectoralis  miyor  by  a  triangular  in- 
terval, of  which  the  base,  placed  superiorly. 
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is  formed  by  the  bone,  whilst  the  edges  are 
constituted  by  the  adjacent  muscles  ;  in- 
feriorly,  the  interstice  becoming  smaller  de- 
generates into  a  groove,  which  continues  to 
separate  the  muscles  from  each  other,  until 
at  length  the  clavicular  fibres  of  the  great 
pectoral  unite  with  the  deltoid,  and  are  in- 
serted conjointly  with  it  into  the  humerus. 
In  this  muscular  interstice  the  cephalic  vein 
is  lodged,  which,  ascendins  to  the  triangular 
space  below  the  clavicle,  there  dips  into  the 
axilla,  and  joins  the  axillary  vein.  The 
descending  branch  of  the  thoracica  acro- 
mialis  (arteria  thoracica  humcraria)  descends 
in  the  same  groove,  twisting  in  a  spiral 
manner  around  the  cephalic  vein.  More 
deeply  still  the  ligamerUum  Income,  enclos- 
ing between  its  layers  the  subclavius  muscle, 
may  be  seen.  The  axUlary  vein  and  artery, 
brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  and  inferior  to  these 
and  crossing  before  them,  the  lesser  pectoral 
muscle,  may  also  be  made  apparent  in  this 
space ;  but  to  bring  these  latter  parts  into  view, 
the  anatomist  must  first  freely  separate  the 
muscles  from  each  other. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Hodgson,  in  order 
to  place  a  ligature  around  the  axillary  artery 
in  the  first  stage,  to  cut  between  the  pectoru 
and  deltoid  muscles,  and  then  to  separate  the 
clavicular  attachment  of  the  great  pectoral  to 
an  extent  sufficient  for  insulating  and  tying 
the  artery. 

As  in  other  radiated  muscles,  the  tendinous 
structure  of  the  deltoid  is  chiefly  placed  in 
its  interior  ;  as  many  as  three  or  four  laminae 
attached  to  the  bone  above,  penetrate  into 
the  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  multiply 
the  points  of  origin  of  its  fleshy  fibres.  The 
fasciculi,  of  which  the  deltoid  muscle  is  com- 
posed, like  those  of  the  glutaeus  maximus, 
which  is  its  analogue  in  the  lower  extremity, 
are  remarkably  coarse  and  large. 

When  the  deltoid  is  cut  across  and  reflected, 
the  following  parts  are  found  in  relation  with 
its  deep  surface ;  anteriorly  is  seen  the  cora- 
coid  process  and  the  insertions  of  the  pectora- 
lis  mmor,  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  of  the 
short  head  of  the  biceps  into  its  inner  edge, 
and  of  the  ligamentum  bicorne  (coraco-clavi*. 
cular  ligament)  into  its  summit ;  external  to 
the  coracoid  process  is  a  triangular  space, 
the  sides  constituted  by  the  opposed  edges 
of  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes, 
the  apex  placed  superiorly  at  the  clavicle,  the 
base  mferiorly  formed  by  the  convex  promi- 
nence of  the  head  of  the  humerus  ;  this  space, 
filled  by  the  coraco-acromial  or  triangular 
ligament,  should  be  familiar  to  the  surgeon,  as 
the  point  of  the  knife  must  be  here  introduced 
when  disarticulation  at  the  shoulder-joint  is 
being  performed  after  the  method  of  MM. 
Champesme  and  Lisfranc.  Immediately  be- 
neath the  coraco-acromial  triangle  the  capsular 
ligament  is  situated,  and  a  large  bursa  (sub- 
deltoid) which  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
deep  surface  of  the  deltoid  muscle ;  still  lower 
down,  the  insertions  of  the  capsular  muscles 
into  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus,  also  the 


neck  of  the  humerus,  and  the  bicipital  groove, 

K resent  themselves.  The  bicipital  groove 
K)ks  directly  forwards  and  lodges  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps  ;  into  its  anta-ior  edge  the 
tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  inserted, 
whilst  those  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres 
m^jor  take  attachment  to  the  very  bottom  o£ 
the  groove,  passing  a  little  below  the  level  of 
the  former.  The  anastomosis  of  the  circum- 
flex arteries,  and  the  circumflex  nerve  in  a 
great  part  of  its  course,  constitute  also  re- 
markable relations  to  the  deltoid,  separating 
it  from  the  neck  of  the  humerus ;  and  under 
the  posterior  division  of  the  muscle  are  placed 
the  mfra-spinatus,  teretes  and  latissimus  dorsi 
muscles,  with  the  triangular  and  quadrilateral 
spaces  which  they  circumscribe.  (Vide  Sca- 
pular Region.) 

The  anterior  and  the  posterior  fibres  of  the 
deltoid  may  act  independently  of  each  other, 
and  draw  the  arm  forwards  and  upwards,  or 
backwards  and  upwards,  respectively.  The 
central  portion  of  the  muscle  is  the  principal 
abductor  of  the  upper  extremity ;  although 
its  insertion  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  fulcrum,  and  the  power  arm  of  the  lever 
on  which  it  acts  is  therefore  of  considerable 
length,  yet  the  efficient  power  of  the  muscle, 
relatively  to  its  size,  is  feeble,  owing  to  the 
fibres  whilst  in  action  being  invariably  parallel 
to  the  lever  which  they  are  raising.  In  this 
action  the  deltoid  is  assisted  by  the  supra- 
spinatus  muscle. 

Scapulo-humbral  Articulation. — The 
scapulo-humeral  articulation  is  formed  by  the 
contact  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  with  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  This,  the  prin- 
cipal articulation  of  the  upper  extremity,  is 
placed  at  the  superior  and  external  portion  of 
the  trunk,  behind  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
hip-joint ;  an  arrangement  which  is  produc- 
tive of  this  advantage,  that  the  most  impor- 
tant motions  of  the  upper  extremity  (those  in 
the  direction  forwards)^have  a  more  exten- 
sive range  than  if  the  articulation  had  been 
located  nearer  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
thorax. 

The  arrangement  of  the  articular  surfaces 
and  of  the  ligamentous  structures  belonging 
to  the  shoulder  joint,  accords  with  the  general 
plan  on  which  the  bones  and  articulations  of 
the  upper  extremity  are  constructed  ;  "  the 
disposition  and  structure  of  the  bones  of  the 
upper  extremity  afibrd  a  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  the  lower  ;  the  latter  are  organs  of 
support,  and  therefore  are  solid,  firm,  strong, 
and  withal  elastic.  The  former  are  destined 
to  perform  extended  motions,  as  well  as 
minute  and  nicely  adjusted  ones,  and  there- 
fore, while  they  possess  all  the  requisite 
strength,  they  are  bght,  present  little  expanse 
of  surface,  and  are  articulated  by  numerous 
very  moveable  articulations.**  (Todd  and  Bouh- 
man*s  Phonological  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  HT.) 

The  varied  uses  fulfilled  by  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, added  to  its  remarkable  mobility, 
especially  predispose  the  shoulder  joint  to 
accidents;  but  as  we  proceed  we  shall  take 
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occasion  to  point  out  the  abundant  provisions 
which  exist  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

As  regards  its  motions,  and  the  anatomical 
dispositions  of  its  connecting  media,  the 
shoulder  joint  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  Enar- 
throdial  Articulations  ;'*  but,  if  its  bony  con- 
stituents alone  be  considered,  it  seems  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  «*  Arthrodia."  This  is 
owin^  to  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  which  is  opposed  to  the  head 
of  the  humerus. 

The  shoulder  joint  is  constructed  after  the 
same  plan  in  all  vertebrate  animals  whose 
anterior  extremities  are  developed. 

In  this  article  the  several  components  of 
the  scapulo-humeral  articulation  shall  be  de- 
scribed in  the  following  order: — 

I.  The  Bones.  2.  The  Structures 
WHICH  FACILITATE  THEIR  MOTIONS,  a.  Arti- 
cular Fibro-Cartilage,  b.  Articular  Cartilage, 
c.  Synovial  Membrane,  3.  The  Connecting 
Media,  a.  Passive  connecting  Media  —  t/ie 
Ligaments,  b.  Active  connecting  Media  —  the 
Muscles ;  in  connection  with  the  detail  of  the 
Mechanical  Functions  of  the  joint. 

1.  Bones, — We  shall  speak  of  these  briefly^ 
as  they  have  been  already  described  in  the 
article  Extremity, 

The  bones  wnich  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  shoulder  joint  are,  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus and  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 
These  opposed  surfaces  are  of  very  dispro- 
portionate size,  the  shallow  cavity  oi  the  sca- 
pula not  exceeding  in  dimensions  one-third  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus. 

The  glenoid  cavity  is  placed  at  the  anterior 
superior  angle  of  the  scapula,  below  and^  be- 
tween the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes ; 
a  slight  constriction,  the  neck  of  the  scapula^ 
separates  it,  together  with  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, from  the  body  of  the  scapula  ;  superiorly, 
the  neck  of  the  scapula  traverses  the  notch  m 
the  superior  costa  of  the  bone,  behind  the 
base  of  the  coracoid  process  ;  in/eriorly,  it 
terminates  close  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
articular  surface.  The  aspect  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the  scapula,  is 
upwards,  forwards,  and  outwards  ;  it  presents 
an  ovoid  outline,  the  larger  end  below,  and 
the  smaller  above.  A  vertical  line  falling 
upon  the  axillarv  margin  of  the  scapuhi  di- 
vides this  articular  cavity  into  two  unequal 
portions,  of  which  the  inner  is  the  larger. 
This  arrangement  in  some  degree  diminishes 
the  tendency  to  displacement  inwards  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  to  which,  for  other 
reasons,  the  joint  is  strongly  disposed. 

An  "arrest  of  development**  may  cause  a 
deficiency  of  either  the  outer  or  the  inner  lip 
of  the  glenoid  cavity,  resulting  in  a  congenital 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  in- 
wards or  outwards,  according  to  the  portion 
of  the  cavity  which  is  deficient.  These  con- 
stitute the  **sub-acromial"  and  '*sub-cora- 
coid  "  dislocations  described  by  Dr.  R.  Smith.* 

Boyer  supposes  that  a  deficient  develop- 

♦  Dublin  Joomal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xv., 
1839. 
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ment  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
must  pre-exist,  in  order  to  permit  the  dislo- 
cation backwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  sca- 
pula to  occur.* 

A  little  external  to  its  apex,  a  slight  notch 
in  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  marks  the 
place  of  attachment  of  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps ;  whilst  on  its  upper  and  inner  side  a 
shallow  groove  points  out  the  passage  of  the 
tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  presents  a  convex 
hemisphericfil  surface,  the  aspect  of  which  is 
upwards,  backwards,  and  inwards.  An  irre- 
gular wavy  line  separates  the  head  from  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  bone,  the  latter  inter* 
vening  between  the  head  and  the  tuberosities. 
The  Ime  which  marks  the  union  of  the  upper 
epiphysis  with  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  has 
been  long  incorrectly  described,  as  though  it 
were  identical  with  the  anatomical  neck.  The 
upper  epiphysis  comprises  not  only  the  head 
of  the  bone,  but  a/so  the  tuberosities;  for 
though,  doubtless,  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  upper  epiphysis  and  the  shaft  corresponds 
intemally  to  the  anatomical  neck  immediately 
beneath  the  cartilage  of  incrustation,  yet  from 
this  its  direction  is  chiefly  outwards,  so  that 
externally  it  passes  below  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  tuberosities,  traversing  the  bicipital 
groove  which  is  included  between  them. 

This  anatomical  fact,  and  the  practical  in- 
ferences derivable  from  it,  have  been  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  R.  Smith.f 

2.  Structures  which  facilitate  motion  in  the 
johii. — a.  The  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
has  attached  to  it  a  fibro-cartilaginous  rim 
(glenoid  ligament)  by  which  the  depth  of  the 
cavity  is  somewhat  increased.  This  structure 
is  thickest  at  its  attachment  to  the  bone;  its 
free  edge  is  very  thin ;  a  section  of  it  made  at 
right  angles  to  the  bone  gives  it  a  triangular 
outline.  Both  its  surfaces  are  lined  by  sy- 
novial membrane,  which  consequently  sepa- 
rates it  externally  from  the  capsular  ligament ; 
superiorly,  many  fibres  of  the  biceps  tendon 
become  continuous  with  the  fibrous  portion 
of  the  so-called  "glenoid  ligament,*'  and  after 
prolonged  maceration  the  tendon  will  separate 
from  Uie  bone  along  with  this  structure,  but 
to  describe  the  glenoid  ligament  as  formed 
by  the  splitting  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
would  be  erroneous.  The  glenoid  ligament 
is  subservient  to  the  following  purposes :  it 
deepens  the  shallow  glenoid  cavity,  and  so 
leitsens  the  liability  to  dislocation  ;  it  prevents 
the  bony  surfaces  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  from  being 
unduly  pressed  aguinst  each  other  in  the  ex- 
tensive motions  of  the  joint ;  and  it  gives  a 
more  extended,  and  therefore  a  more  secure 
attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

b.  The  articular  surfaces  are  invested  with 
cartilage  of  incrustation,  v^hich,  in  accordance 
with  a  very  general  rule,  is  much  thicker  at 
the  centre  of  the  convex  head  of  the  humerus 

^*  Traits  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  torn.  iv.  p. 
t  Essay  on  Fractures,  &c,  p.  208.    Dublin,  1848. 
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than  at  the  circumference ;  whilst  the  reverse 
is  true  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  cartilage 
being  there  of  greater  depth  at  the  circum- 
ference than  at  the  centre. 

The  anatomical  disposition  of(c.)  the^ynovta/ 
vtembrane,  can  be  more  conveniently  studied 
afler  the  ligaments  have  been  examined. 

3.  Connecting  Media,  Captular  ligament, — 
This  is  a  fibrous  expansion  which  in  its  general 
character  resembles  the  capsular  ligament  of 
other  articulations.  The  capsule  of  the  shoulder 
joint  is  remarkable  for  its  capaciousness,  and 
consequent  laxity — an  arrangement  which  per- 
mits the  great  freedom  of  motion  enjoyed  by 
this  articulation.  It  embraces  the  margin  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  above,  and  is  prolonged  upon 
the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  inferiorly; 
hence  it  may  be  described  as  a  sac  having  two 
apertures,  of  which  the  lower  is  by  far  the 
larger.  Viewed  externally,  its  form  is  that  of 
a  hollow  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  placed 
inferiorly.  The  fibres  which  compose  the 
capsule  are  extremely  irregular  in  direction, 
nor  are  they  of  uniform  strength  or  thickness. 
The  capsule  is  verv  thin,  posteriorly  and  also 
internally  ;  in  the  latter  du^ction«  it  is  almost 
aways  deficient,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
is  continuous  with  that  of  the  synovial  bursa, 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle  ;  more  rarely,  an  opening  in  the  cap- 
sule establishes  a  communication  between  toe 
serous  cavity  of  the  shoulder  joint  and  a 
bursa  under  the  infra-spinatus  muscle.  The 
capsule  possesses  considerable  strength  an- 
teriorly and  above,  being  there  reinforced  by 
a  thick  bundle  of  fibres,  sometimes  described 
as  a  distinct  ligament,  under  the  name  of 
coraco^umeral,  or  accettory.  These  fibres 
are  attached  superiorly  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  coracoid  process,  they  thence  follow  an 
oblique  course  downwards  and  outwards,  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  proper  fibres  of 
the  capsule,  and  are  traceable  inferiorly  to  the 
great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  crossing  an- 
terior to  its  bicipital  groove.  Inferiorly,  or 
towards  the  region  of  the  axilla,  the  capsule 
possesses  much  intrinsic  strength,  though  here 
totally  devoid  of  any  muscular  or  tendinous 
coverings.  When  the  arm  is  much  abducted, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  presses  strongly 
against  this  part  of  the  ligament,  which  some- 
times gives  way,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
escaping  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  between  the 
subscapular  muscle,  and  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps,  dislocation  into  the  axilla  is  produced. 
In  this  accident,  the  head  of  the  humerus 
generally  detaches  the  subscapular  muscle 
from  the  bone,  and  lies  between  that  muscle 
and  the  subscapular  fossa.  The  anatomist 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  subscapular 
nerve,  as  it  runs  from  the  brachial  plexus 
outwards,  to  wind  round  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  b  closely  related  to  this  portion 
of  the  capsule  which  may  be  seen  from 
the  axilla,  between  the  triceps  and  subsca- 
pularis muscles ;  and  can,  ttierefore,  easily 
understand  why  the  nerve  in  question  should 
be  sometimes  torn  or  compressed,  when  the 
head  of  the  humerus  has  been   dislocated 
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downwards  and  inwards;  this  complication 
of  the  axillary  dislocation  gives  rise  to  para- 
lysis of  the  deltoid  muscle,  partial  or  com- 
plete, temporary  or  permanent,  according  to 
the  degree  of  injury  which  the  nerve  may 
have  sustained. 

The  exterior  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  in 
close  relation  itfpmonC^  with  thesupra-spinatus, 
and  potteriorfy  with  the  infira-spinatus  and 
teres  minor  muscles ;  mferhrfy,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  scapular  origin  (long  head)  of 
the  triceps;  whilst  an^ior^,  it  is  covered  and 
partly  replaced  by  the  subscapularis.  With 
the  intervention  of  the  capsular  muscles,  it  is 
also  related  on  its  external,  anterior,  and 
posterior  aspects  to  the  deltoid  muscle,  and 
above  to  the  coraco-acromial  triangle.  A 
large  bursa  is  situated  beneath  the  ddtoid, 
and  separates  this  muscle  from  the  exterior 
of  the  capsule ;  it  also  gives  an  extensive  in- 
vestment to  the  tendons  of  the  capsular 
muscles,  and  is  evidently  designed  to  favour  the 
very  free  motions  which  those  parts  eiyov. 

The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  placed  ex- 
actly upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone, 
escapes  from  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the 
capsule,  which  here  arches  across  the  bicipital 
groove,  and  converts  it  into  a  canal ;  the 
capsule  is  not  therefore  perforated  by  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  as  is  stated  by  many 
anatomists.  A  portion  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane descends  with  the  tendon  below  the 
edge  of  the  capsule,  is  again  reflected  on  the 
eroove,  and  so  re-ascends  into  the  joint,  having 
formed  a  small  "  cul-de-sac,"  without  the  ar- 
ticulation. 

From  these  relations  with  tlie  surrounding 
muscles,  the  capsule  derives  much  of  its 
strength :  the  tendons  of  the  four  capsular 
muscles  are  inseparably  united  to  the  fibres  of 
the  ligament,  which  are  prolonged  inferiorly, 
as  far  as  the  lowest  portion  of  the  humeral 
tuberosities;  posteriorly,  it  derives  some  fibres 
from  the  triceps  ;  and  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  tendon  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  (at 
its  insertion  into  the  anterior  lip  of  the  bi- 
cipital groove,)  a  fibrous  fiisciculus  ascends, 
and  likewise  becomes  identified  with  the  cap- 
sule ;  this  prolongation  has  been  described, 
under  the  name  of  "  suspensory  frsenum,"  by 
Winslow. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  this  description, 
that  the  capsular  ligament  alone  cannot 
maintain  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  joint  in 
opposition :  from  its  great  laxity,  it  permits  a 
considerable  separation  of  the  osseous  sur- 
faces, and  they  are  maintained  in  contact  with 
each  other  mainly  by  the  tonic  contraction  of 
the  surrounding  muscles  (which  are  placed^  in 
the  most  favourable  position  to  accomplish 
this  important  object).  Accordingly,  in  para- 
lysis of  the  upper  extremity,  the  limb  be- 
coming elongated,  one  or  two  fingers  can  be 
pressed  into  the  joint  towards  the  glenoid 
cavity,  now  abandoned  by  the  head  of  the 
humerus  ;  and,  owing  probably  to  a  some- 
what similar  condition  of  parts,  spontaneous 
dislocation  of  the  humerus  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  the  debilitated  state  of  the  sys- 
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tern  consequent  on  the  administration  of 
mercury.  Neither  must  the  influence  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  be  forgotten,  which,  ex- 
erting as  it  does  a  force  of  nearly  fifteen 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  must  powerfully 
contribute  to  preserve  the  coutact  of  the 
articular  surfaces. 

Within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  at  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  joint,  two  struc- 
tures are  found,  which  may,  with  propriety, 
be  described  as  inter-articular  ligaments;  these 
are  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps, 
and  the  gleno^hunieral^  or  Flood's  ligament. 

The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  has  been  de- 
scribed already,  as  attached  to  the  apex  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  to  the  fibrous  portion  of 
Its  circumferential  fibro-cartilage.  Surrounded 
by  synovial  membrane,  it  passes  downwards 
and  outwards,  forming  an  arch  over  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  it  then  descends  in  the  bi- 
cipital groove,  where  it  is  retained  in  sii&  by 
the  fibres  of  the  capsular,  and  of  the  accessory 
{coraco'humeral)  l^aments. 

Cruveilhier  mentions  that  in  two  cases  he 
found  this  tendon  united  by  a  strong  adhesion 
to  its  groove,  "  thus  justifying  the  name  of 
'  inter-articular  ligament :'  the  tendon  for  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  took  its  origin  from 
the  same  groove.**  This  condition,  Cruveil- 
hier supposes  to  have  been  the  result  of  in- 
jury ;  but  as  the  appearance  in  question  has 
been  seen  by  the  writer,  as  the  result  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  affecting  the  scapulo- 
humeral articulation,  he  is  compelled,  although 
reluctantly,  to  dissent  from  such  high  autho- 
rity, and  to  express  his  opinion  that  thb 
change  originated  in  rheumatism,  not  in  ac- 
cident; his  opinion  is  farther  borne  out  by 
the  state  of  the  inter-articular  portion  of  the 
tendon  in  Cruveilhier's  cases,  for  it  is  stated, 
that  "  the  bicipital  groove  was  depressed,  and 
the  inter-articular  ligament  flattened,  and,  as 
it  were,  lacerated." 

The  inter-articular  portion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  by  itself,  could  scarcely  protect 
the  head  o£  the  humerus  firom  displacement 
upwards,  a  use  very  commonly  assigned  to  it, 
as  the  smooth  convex  head  of  the  bone 
would  readily  slip  from  beneath  it ;  but  in  the 
interior  of  the  joint,  a  second  band,  the 
*'  gleno-humeral  ligament,*'  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  V.  Flood,  is  thrown  across  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  may  contribute  to  oppose 
this  luxation  ;  we  quote  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  ligament  from  Dr.  Flood :  — 
••  It  may  be  easily  exposed,**  he  says,  "  by  cut- 
ting through  the  inferior  part  of  the  capsule 
transversely,  and  throwing  back  the  arm  over 
the  head,  you  thus  expose  the  interior  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  capsule,  also  the  biceps 
tendon.  Parallel, to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
ktter,  this  ligament  may  be  felt  and  exposed 
by  a  little  dissection.  The  tendon  of  the  sub- 
scapularis  in  passing  to  its  insertion,  rests  in 
a  notch  in  the  superior  and  internal  part  of 
the  edge  of  the  cavity;  from  the  edges  of 
this  notch,  the  ligament  arises  broad  and  flat, 
then  proceeds  along  the  internal  edge  of  the 
biceps    tendon,  and   becoming  smaller    and 
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rounder,  is  inserted  into  a  distinct  pit  in  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  bicipital  groove.  In  its  triangular 
form,  its  origin  at  a  notch  in  the  articular 
fossa,  and  its  insertion  into  a  pit,  it  strongly 
resembles  the  '  ligamentum  teres  *  of  the  hip- 
joint.*** 

In  nea^y  all  the  specimens  examined  by  the 
writer,  the  upper  half  of  this  ligament  had 
both  its  surfaces  invested  by  the  synovial 
membrane.  This  enables  the  dissector  readily 
to  distinguish  it  firom  the  capsule;  but  in- 
feriorly,  its  fibres  are  generally  identified  with 
this  structure,  and  therefore  it  loses  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  distinct  ligament,  before  ar- 
riving at  the  humerus. 

With  the  mode  of  its  origin,  and  its  intra- 
capsular position,  all  resemblance  between 
this  structure  and  the  *'  ligamentum  teres  " 
in  the  hip-joint,  ceases ;  the  ktter  has  little 
of  the  structure,  and  fulfils  none  of  the  uses 
of  a  ligament.  Not  so  the  "  gleno-humeral  liga- 
ment:** its  structure  is  distinctly  fibrous,  it 
possesses  great  powers  of  resistance,  and  it  is 
an  auxiliary  to  the  tendon  o^  the  biceps,  so 
that  both  together  are  enabled  to  restrain  the 
undue  ascent  of  the  humenis ;  an  object  which 
it  seems  probable  neither  of  them  could  ac- 
complish, unaided  by  the  other. 

St/novial  membrane.  —  In  its  •  arrangement 
and  general  characters,  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  shoulder  joint  differs  in  no  way  from 
that  of  other  articulations.  As  the  fibrous 
capsule  is  lax,  so  the  serous  membrane,  which 
lines  it,  presents  a  cavity  of  large  size.  Hav- 
ing covered  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  head, 
it  passes  downwards  on  the  neck  and  tubero- 
sities of  the  humerus,  as  &»>  as  the  lower 
attachment  of  the  capsule,  to  the  inner  surfiice 
of  which  it  is  thence  reflected :  having  lined 
the  capsule,  the  synovial  membrane  arrives  at 
the  glenoid  cavity,  the  articular  surface  of 
which  it  similarly  invests  ;  it  forms  sheaths 
for  the  inter-articular  ligaments,  for  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  for  the  gleno- 
humeral  ligament :  that  for  the  former,  as  has 
been  already  described,  extends  along  the 
bicipital  groove,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
capsule.  Internally,  where  the  capsule  is 
deficient,  the  synovial  membrane  covers  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
subscapularis,  and  here  a  communication  is 
established  between  the  cavity  of  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  articulation  and  that  of  the 
bursa  mucosa,  which  is  found  beneath  that 
muscle.  A  similar  communication  sometimes 
exists  posteriorly  between  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  and  the  bursa,  which  is  subjacent  to  the 
infra-spinatus  muscle.  A  few  fatty  folds  are 
generally  found  attached  to  the  reflections  of 
the  membrane. 

In  connection  with  the  scapulo-humeral 
articulation,  the  remarkable  vaulted  arch 
placed  above  it  remains  to  be  described.  This 
18  constituted  by  the  acromion  and  coracoid 
processes,  and  the  intermediate  ligament.  It 
may   be  regarded    as    supplemental    to  the 

•  Lancet,  1829-80,  p.  672. 
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shoulder  joint,  and  as  being  intended  to  com- 
pensate tor  the  incomplete  reception  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  by  the  glenoid  cavity.  The 
centre  of  this  arch  is  formed  by  the  coraco- 
acromial  or  triangular  ligament,  of  which  the 
apex  is  situated  at  the  acromion,  and  the  base 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  coracoid  process. 
The  ligament  consists  of  two  bundles,  sepa- 
rated by  a  cellular  interval,  and  placed  more 
anteriorly  the  one  than  the  other.  The  acro- 
mion and  coracoid  processes  constitute  re- 
spectively the  extremities  and  the  points  of 
support  to  the  arch,  whilst  its  under  surface 
is  accurately  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  the  tendon  of  the  supra- 
spinatus  muscle  intervening.  The  existence 
of  the  large  bursa  (elsewhere  noticed)  between 
this  tendon  and  the  coraco-acromial  ligament, 
abundantly  proves  that  considerable  motion 
takes  place  between  them :  the  upper  surface 
of  the  ligament  is  concealed  by  the  deltoid 
muscle. 

In  this  arrangement  may  be  recognised  a 
provision  for  protecting  the  shoulder-joint 
against  violence  from  above  (FoiUe  protec 
kUrice,  Blaudin),  and  the  humerus  against 
displacement  from  below,  either  directly  up- 
wards or  with  an  inclination  backwards  or 
forwards.  And  for  such  a  provision  there  is 
the  greater  necessity,  as  the  upper  extremity 
is  constantly  exposed  to  forces  which  act  upon 
it  from  below. 

Mechanical  funcUoni,  —  In  common  with 
other  enarthrodial  articulations,  the  shoulder 
joint  enjoys  the  following  varieties  of  motion  : 
1.  Flexion ;  2.  extension ;  3.  adduction;  4.  ab- 
duction ;  5.  circumduction ;  and  6.  rotation. 

1.  Of  the  opposed  motions  o{  flexion  and 
extension,  the  former  possesses  the  greater 
latitude.  When  carried  to  its  utmost  extent, 
the  humerus  appears  to  move  through  the 
arc  of  half  a  circle  of  which  the  centre  is  at 
the  joint  -,  for  the  arm  firom  being  parallel  to 
the  trunk  in  the  direction  downwards,  may  by 
this  motion  be  raised  vertically  upwards. 

2.  Extension^  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
more  limited,  being  restrained  by  the  great 
strength  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule, 
by  the  inter-articular  ligaments,  and  by  the 
contact  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  with  the 
coracoid  process,  which  are  all  calculated  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
the  necessary  result  of  extension. 

Flexion  and  extension,  although  apparently 
performed  in  the  scapulo-humeral  articulation 
solely,  are  really  distributed  over  a  much 
more  extended  sphere,  being  shared  by  the 
scapula,  and  by  the  articulations  of  the  clavicle 
with  the  acromion  and  with  the  sternum. 

When  extreme  flexion  or  extension  takes 
place,  the  scapula  undergoes  a  motion  of 
rotation  upon  its  axis  (an  imaginary  line  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  bone)  ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  when  the  humerus  is  flexed  the 
superior  angle  of  the  scapula  moves  back- 
wards, and  its  inferior  angle  forwards ;  whireas, 
in  extension  of  the  arm,  a  change  of  position 
the  reverse  of  this  is  produced  in  the  scapula. 
This  rotation  of  the  scapula  is  favoured  by 


the  looseness  of  the  ligamentous  connections 
of  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation,  whilst 
it  is  restrained  within  bounds  by  the  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments  (conoid  and  trapexoid). 
The  trapezoid  limits  the  advance  of  the  upper 
angle  of^  the  scapula ;  the  conoid  checks  the 
rotation  which  would  carry  it  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  muscles  which  chiefly  effect  the  rotation 
of  the  scapula  are,  the  trapezius,  latissimus 
dorsi,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  rhomboidei  scapu- 
Ise,  serratus  magnus  anticus,  and  the  pectoralis 
minor.  Of  these  the  trapezius  and  serratus 
magnus  rotate  the  scapula,  so  as  to  elevate  its 
acromial  end ;  whilst  the  rhomboidei  muscles 
and  the  pectoralis  minor  produce  the  contrary 
effect ;  the  latissimus  dorsi  can  only  act  on 
the  scapula  when  it  takes  an  ori^n  from  its 
inferior  angle.  If  it  were  possible  for  the 
levator  anguli  scapulae  to  act  independently 
of  the  other  scapular  muscles,  it  would  depress 
the  acromion ;  but  as  this  rarely,  if  ever  occurs, 
its  ordinary  action  is  to  assist  those  muscles 
which  elevate  the  entire  scapula,  and,  conse^ 
quently,  the  shoulder  joint. 

3.  The  motions  oi  adduction  and  abduction 
are  remarkably  contrasted :  the  former  can 
hardly,  with  strict  propriety,  be  said  to  exist, 
being  prevented  by  the  immediate  contact  of 
the  arm  with  the  side ;  adduction,  however, 
in  an  oblique  direction  forwards  and  inwards, 
is  permitted.  This  motion  is  limited  by  the 
projection  of  the  thorax :  when  the  arm  is 
placed  in  this  position  the  head  of  the  hummus 
18  strongly  pressed  against  the  posterior  por- 
tion .of  the  capsule,  and  if  force  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  lever 
under  these  circumstances,  dislocation  back- 
wards might  be  produced. 

4.  The  motion  of  abduction  is  the  most 
extensive  of  those  enjoyed  by  the  shoulder- 
joint  ;  it  permits  the  separation  of  the  arm 
from  the  side,  until  it  becomes  parallel  to  the 
trunk  in  a  direction  upwards  ;  flexion  has 
been  stated  to  be  capable  of  the  same  range, 
but  the  latter  owes  much  of  its  freedom  to 
the  mobility  of  the  scapula,  whereas  in  abduc- 
tion the  scapula  moves  but  little,  and  nearly 
all  the  mouon  takes  place  in  the  scapulo- 
humeral articulation. 

Abduction  is  limited  by  the  contact  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  with  the  acromion,  and 
by  the  resistance  of  the  capsular  ligament. 
When  fully  performed, the  heaidof  the  humerus 
revolves  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  in  its  de- 
scent presses  strongly  against  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  capsule ;  if  force  be  now  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  extremity  from  above,  the 
ii^ment  may  give  way  and  dislocation  be 
effected.  More  frequently  this  accident  oc- 
curs when  the  arm  is  utoilerately  abducted, 
and  the  mechanism  by  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  effected,  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained. When  a  person  falls  on  the  inside 
of  the  elbow,  while  the  arm  is  abducted,  the 
upper  extremity  represents  a  lever  of  the  third 
order,  of  which  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  elbow  with  the  ground,  and  the 
power  at  the  '*  folds  of  the  axilla ; "  the  at- 
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tachroent  of  these  muscles  at  right  angles  to 
the  lever,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  fulcrum,  enables  them  to  act  at  a  great 
mechanical  advantage,  and  their  sudden  con- 
traction makes  the  upper  eud  of  the  humerus 
to  become  the  moveable  extremity  of  the 
lever,  and  presses  it  agaiust  the  capsule,  which 
giving  way  between  the  triceps  and  the  sub- 
scapularis  muscles,  allows  the  bone  to  escape 
into  the  subscapular  fossa.  The  long  diameter 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  being  vertically  placed 
is  favourable  to  the  motion  of  abduction,  and 
in  some  degree  lessens  the  liability  to  dislo- 
cation, to  which  the  joint  is  so  prone  in  this 
position,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  com- 
parative fixity  of  the  scapula  when  the  arm 
18  being  aklucted,  explains  in  some  degree  the 
frequency  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus  down- 
wards. 

5.  CtrcumducHon  is  compounded  of  the 
preceding  motions,  the  flatness  of  the  humeral 
tuberosities  and  the  shallowness  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  rendering  it  very  extensive  in  subser- 
vience to  the  variety  of  uses  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. Circumduction  is  much  more  limited 
in  the  hip-joint,  as  there,  the  anatomical 
conditions  which  favour  this  motion  in  the 
shoulder  are  wanting,  freedom  of  motion 
being  sacrificed  to  security.. 

6.  Rotation  is  imperfectly  developed  in  the 
shoulder  joint,  but  it  exists  in  great  perfection 
in  the  hip,  as  a  necessary  conseauence  of  the 
great  development  of  the  neck  or  the  femur. 

(:Ben.  Geo.  M'Dowel.) 

SHOULDER  JOINT,  Abnormal  Con- 
D1TIONS  OP. — The  alterations  from  the  normal 
condition  of  the  shoulder  joint,  which  we  have 
observed,  may  be  classed  under  the  three  fol- 
lowing heads :  —  First,  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by  disease ;  secondly,  those  caused  by 
accidental  injury;  and,  thirdly,  those  which  are 
the  result  of  congenital  malformation. 

Section  \.  —  Disease.  —  The  abnormal 
ap|>earance8  observed  in  the  joints  in  gene- 
ral, and  in  that  of  the  shoukler  in  particular, 
resulting  from  disease^  owe  their  origin  to 
some  local  injury  done  to  the  joint,  or  to 
some  specific  irritation,  such  as  gout,  rheu- 
matism, syphilis,  struma,  &c.  Whether  the 
disease  first  commences  in  the  bone,  the 
cartilage,  or  synovial  membrane*,  it  soon  in- 
volves all  the  structures  of  the  articulation 
in  the  same  morbid  action,  and  with  the  local 
affection  is  usually  associated  some  form  of 
inflammation,  either  acute  or  chronic. 

ACUTK  ARTHRITIS  OF  THE  SHOULDER.—The 

symptoms  oi  2iCVkte  inflammation  of  the  shoulder 
joint  will  be  found  to  be  similar  to  those  we 
have  elsewhere  in  this  work  described  as 
being  present,  when  some  of  the  other  large 
articulations  have  been  affected  by  it.f  The 
patient  will  feel  considerable  pain  in  the 
shoulder  joint,  to  the  front  of  which  he  will 
point  as  the  seat  of  his  most  acute  suffering. 
This  pain  is  aggravated  by  the  slightest  touch, 

•  See  Hnp  Joint,  Vol  II.  p.  790. 
t  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  49—56 :  Hip  Joint  ;  also  Vol. 
II.  pp.  788—792. 
VOL.  IV, 


or  when  any  movement  is  communicated  to 
the  joint.  The  patient  himself  carefully  pre- 
serves his  arm  immovably  in  one  posture  as 
he  lies  in  bed,  with  his  elbow  abducted  from 
his  side,  and  his  hand  supported  in  the  state 
of  supination.  Effusion  of  altered  synovia,  or 
purulent  matter,  rapidly  takes  place  into  the 
synovial  sac  of  the  articulation.  There  is  much 
heat  of  the  sur&ce  and  tension  of  the  skin. 
The  pain  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  felt 
on  the  front  of  the  shoulder  joint,  soon  ex- 
tends down  the  arm  to  the  inside  of  the 
elbow-joint,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
spasmodic  startings  of  the  limb,  and  oedema  of 
the  whole  extremity  may  supervene.  The 
distention  of  the  synovial  sac  of  the  articu- 
lation increases,  and  the  sui;geon  can  discover 
a  fluctuation  along  the  anterior  or  posterior 
border  of  the  deltoid  region,  and  he  may  find 
it  expedient,  with  the  view  of  relieving  pain 
and  tension,  to  make  an  incision  into  the 
joint,  and  thus  give  exit  to  a  large  quantity  of 
purulent  matter.  Irritative,  or  it  may  be  in 
some  constitutions  inflammatory,  fever  accom- 
panies these  symptoms,  and  the  patient  may 
be  carried  off  even  before  the  period  when 
the  purulent  matter  shall  have  made  its  way 
to  the  surface ;  or  the  acute  inflammation  may 
subside  into  chronic  arthritis,  and  articular 
caries  of  the  shoulder  joint  be  established,  to 
run  its  subsequent  course  as  a  chronic 
disease. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  only  differs 
from  the  chronic  in  the  former  being  more 
intense  in  its  attack,  and  in  being  accompanied 
with  swelling  of  the  joint  —  in  being  more 
rapid  in  its  course,  and  more  speedily  pro- 
ducing complete  disorganisation  of  the  arti- 
cular textures. 

Anatomical  charactersi,qf  arthritis  of  the  shoul' 
der. — Very  few  opportunities  are  offered  to  the 
anatomist  of  witnessing  the  appearances  which 
the  several  tissues  of  the  shoulder  joint  pre- 
sent when  they  have  been  the  seat  of  acute 
inflammation  ;  we  may,  however,  safely  infer, 
that  the  articular  structure  of  this  joint  will 
be  altered  in  a  similar  manner  in  consequence 
of  an  attack  of  acute  arthritis,  as  the  corre* 
sponding  tissues  in  other  joints  have  been 
already  described.* 

Chronic  arthritis  of  the  shoui.der.--- 
We  meet,  in  practice,  with  two  forms  of  chronic 
arthritis  o{  the  shoulder.  The  first  of  these  oc- 
curs as  an  example  of  slow  inflammation  passing 
into  either  articular  caries  or  anchylosis  of  the 
joint,  and  is  analogous  to  the  well-known 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip.  The  second 
furnishes  us  with  a  specimen  of  a  chronic 
disease,  which  the  writer  has  elsewhere  in 
this  work  denominated  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis -f;  a  disease,  the  effects  of  which  are 
to  be  traced  in  all  the  articulations,  but  its 
peculiarities  are  in  no  joint  better  exemplified 
than  when  the  shoulder  becomes  the  seat  of  ^ 
it.  We  shall  first  treat  of  the  abnornal  ap-  ' 
pearances  produced  by  the  disease  we  call 


•  Vide  Vol.  in.  p.  64. 

t  See  Hand;  Hip  Joint;  Elbow,  &c.  &c. 
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simple  chroDic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder ;  se- 
condly, we  shall  describe  those  which  belong 
to  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  same  arti- 
culation. 

,  While  the  two  chronic  diseases  of  the 
hip,  namely,  the  scrofulous  affection  and  the 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  this  Joint,  ha?e 
of  late  years  attracted  much  attention  from 
the  profession,  it  appears  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  that  the  corresponding  diseases  of  the 
shoulder  joint  have  been  much  overlooked. 
He  hopes,  therefore,  he  shall  be  excused  if  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  enter  into  more  than 
ordinary  details  relative  to  the  two  chronic 
atfections  of  the  shouliler  joint,  which  he  will 
now  endeavour  faithfully  to  delineate. 

Simple  chronic  arthrUit  of  the  shoulder  may 
be  the  result  of  a  sprain  or  contusion :  the 
synovial  and  fibro-synovial  structures  are  in 
this  case  principally  affected.  If,  however, 
the  inflammatory  action  be  not  arrested,  the 
bones,  as  well  as  their  cartilaginous  incrusta- 
tions, become  ultimately  engaged,  and  true 
articular  caries  is  established.  The  disease 
sometimes  begins  in  the  shoulder  joint,  with* 
out  the  patient  being  able  to  assign  any  cause 
for  it ;  and  in  this  case  it  may  have  a  consti- 
tutional origin,  and  be  the  result  of  struma, 
or  acute  rheumatism,  which  last  having  sub- 
sided in  the  other  joints,  has  concentrated 
Itself  on  this  one  articulation,  assuming  the 
form  of  an  articular  caries.  We  have  known 
it  also  appear  in  a  young  female  during  the 
convalescence  from  a  long-continued  gastric 
fever. 

Symptoms, — The  first  symptoms  the  patient 
suffers  from,  who  is  affected  with  simple 
chronic  arthritis,  or  articular  caries  of  the 
bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  is  a  sensation  of  weight,  weari- 
ness, and  aching  in  the  affected  arm.  These 
signs  of  the  disease  are  at  first  not  constantly 
present ;  thejr  appear  and  then  disappear,  to 
return  again  m  some  days.  Some  stiffness  in 
moving  the  affected  arm  is  next  complained  of, 
to  which  is  soon  added  pain,  which  the  patient 
•ays  is  deeply  seated  in  the  joint,  and  which  is 
augmented  by  using  the  articulation,  or  when 
the  articular  surfaces  are  pressed  against  each 
other.  These  symptoms  are  seldom  so  severe 
as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  following  his 
ordinary  occupations. 

So  far  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  merely 
in  its  commencement ;  but  very  soon  we  ob- 
serve it  to  pass  into  the  second  stagey  when  it 
may  be  discovered,  on  minute  inquiry,  that 
there  is  some  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the 
system  —  some  heat  of  skin  and  slight  acce- 
leration of  the  pulse. 

On  examining  the  affected  joint,  we  observe 
that  the  patient  habitually  carries  it  higher 
than  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  the  clavicle  at 
the  affected  side  is  observed  to  pass,  as  it 
^  were,  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  the 
adipose  and  cellular  tissue,  as  well  as  all  the 
muscles  around  the  shoulder  joint  waste. 
The  deltoid  muscle,  in  a  state  of  atrophy, 
appears  stretched  longitudinally,  and  the 
affected  shoulder  to  have  lost  much  of  its 


normal  roundness.  The  acromion  process 
projects  (see  Jig.  427.),  and  the  arm  of  the 
affected  side  appears,  and  b  usually  found, 
on  comparative  measurement,  to  be  reaify 
lengthened;  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla 
is  deepened  by  the  descent  of  the  humerus 
from  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  pain  increases, 
and  extends  downwards  from  tlie  shoulder 
to  the  inside  of  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

In  the  third  period  o£  the  disease,  the  wasted 
condition  of  the  muscles  around  the  shoulder 
joint,  as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  upper 
extremity,  becomes  still  more  obvious,  and 
now  the  arm,  which  was  really  longer  than 
natural,  becomes  gradually  shorter.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  afler  the  limb  has  become 
snortened,  any  pain  or  uneasiness  felt  in 
the  joint  may  subside,  and  a  process  of  true 
anchylosis  be  estal)lished  before  suppuratioa 
takes  place ;  but  it  much  more  frequently 
occurs,  that  about  the  time  of  the  shortening 
of  the  limb,  or  subsequently,  a  chronic  symp- 
tomatic abscess  will  make  its  appearance,  and 
perhaps  open  spontaneously^,  in  the  axilla,  or 
on  some  point  along  the  outline  of  the  deltoid, 
or  inferior  margin  of  the  pectoral  muscle  ; 
and  then  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
fourth  stage. 

This  very  serious  chronic  disease  of  the 
shoulder  may  be  sometimes  arrested  in  its 
early  stage,  and  the  patient  recover  the  use  of 
the  joint ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease 
frequently  ends  unfavourably  by  hectic  fever, 
with  its  ratal  consequences  supervening.  The 
more  usual  course  for  the  disease  to  run  will 
be  found  in  general  to  be,  that  suppuration 
will  take  place,  abscess  tSler  abscess  will  form, 
their  purulent  contents  escaping  and  con- 
tinuing to  flow,  greatly  exhaustmg  the  strength 
and  spirits  of  the  patient ;  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  good  air  and  judicious  management^ 
the  discharge  from  the  abscesses  may  cease, 
the  constitution  improve,  and  true  bony  an« 
chylosis  of  the  shoulder  joint  be  established. 

The  history  of  the  two  following  cases  of 
simple  chronic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder,  at 
this  moment  (June,  1848)  under  treatment  at 
the  Richmond  Hospital,  will  serve  to  illus* 
trate  some  of  the  preceding  observations  as  to 
the  symptoms  which  patients  usuallv  labour 
under  when  affected  by  this  chronic  disease. 

Case  1.  Chronic  arthritis  of  the  right  shoulder 
joint  ofjbur  years*  duration,  TTfe  disease  in 
the  second  stage.  —  Margaret  Moore,  set.  27, 
servant,  admitted  March  8th,  1848,  under 
the  writer's  care.  She  complained  of  stiff- 
ness and  weakness  of  her  right  shoulder 
(^.  427.),  and  of  pain,  which  was  much 
worse  at  night  than  during  the  day  ;  she 
had  also  a  constant  imeasiness  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  right  elbow,  and  her  nights 
were  restless,  her  sleep  interrupted  by  spas- 
modic starting  of  the  whole  limb,  and  pain 
extending  down  to  the  wrist  and  back  of  the 
hand ;  she  states  that  she  has  really  more 
pain  in  the  elbow  and  wrist  than  in  her 
shoulder,  and  that  these  pains  are  increased 
when  the  arm  is  moved,  or  the  articular  sur- 
faces are  pressed  against  each  other.     When- 
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ever  she  moves  her  arm  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree  the  scapula    follows  the  humerus,  so 

rtg.  427. 


Articular  caritg  of  the  ri^ 
;  tecond  stage  of  the  dieeaee, 

that  in  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  upper 
extremity  realty  no  motion  tekes  place  in  the 
shouKler  joint;  but  if  we  grasp  the  scapula, 
and  thus  firmly  fix  it,,  and  at  the  same  time 
move  the  humerus,  a  distinct  crepitus  is  oo* 
casionaUy  elicited,  of  which  the  patient  her- 
self also  is  conscious.  When  the  arm  is  per- 
mitted for  a  moment  to  bang  down  by  her 
side  unsupported,  she  has  great  pain,  and  she 
feels  the  advantage  of  keeping  it  constantly 
in  a  sling,  with  her  hand  as  high  as  her  oppo- 
site collar  bone.  The  muscles  surrounding 
the  right  shoulder  joint  were  observed  to  be 
in  a  wasted  condition  ;  this  shoulder  seemed 
hi^er  up  than  the  other,  and  the  clavicle  of 
this  side  to.  have  a  corresponding  obliquity. 
The  history  sbe  gives  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  disease  is,  that  she  has  had 
B  certain  degree  of  pain  and  uneasiness  in 
the  articulation  for  the  last  four  years,  but 
that  it  never  swelled  much  nor  became  in- 
flamed, nor  did  it  prevent  her  from  follow<« 
ing  her  occupation  as  housemaid,  until  three 
months  ago,  when  she  felt  compelled  to  give 
up  her  situation.  She  referred  the  aggrava- 
tion of  her  distress  latterly  to  an  injury  the 
joint  received  from  a  severe  fall  she  got 
down  an  entire  flight  of  stairs.  The  latter 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  her  case  made 
us  more  particular  in  our  inquiries  as  to 
whether  any  fracture  or  dislocation  could 
have  occurred  at  the  moment  of  this  accident, 
and  have  been  left  unreduced.  We  were 
readily  satisfied  that  there  had  been  no  frac* 
ture,  as  the  affected  arm  was  longer  than  the 
other. 

The  deltoid  muscle  was  flattened  and  the 
acromion  was  seen  presenting  an  angular 
projection  as  in  an  old  luxation ;  yet  the  head 
of  the  humerus  could  be  felt  below  the  acro- 
mion; the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  was 
deeper  than  natural,  but  the  elbow  in  this 


woman  was  placed  habitually  close  to  her 
side,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus  could 
be  traced  by  the  eye  to  run  nearly  perpendi- 
cularly upwards  towards  the  site  of  the  gle* 
Boid  cavity,  and  not  more  inwards  towards 
the  axilla,  as  in  the  case  of  hixation. 

The  atrophy  we  observed  to  affect  the 
muscles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  shoul- 
der joint  in  this  case,  was  not  confined  to  tbe 
deltoid  and  capsular  muscles  ;  but  the  great 
pectoral  was  so  much  wasted  that  the  ribs 
and  intercostal'  interstices  were  seen  con- 
spicuously on  the  right  side,  while  the  cor- 
responding spaces  on  the  left  side  of  the  front 
of  the  thorax  were  sufficiently  covered  by 
muscle,  &c.  The  right  arm  and  forearm  were 
more  wasted  than  the  left  or  unaffected  limb, 
while  the  former  extremity^  measured  from  the 
acromion  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
shows  an  addition  of  length,  or  rather  a  descent 
of  the  humerus  fi-om  the  glenoid  cavitv,  for  the 
space  of  one  ineh.  This  woman  has  been 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  treatment  for  such 
cases  ;  she  feels  the  necessity  of  supporting 
her  arm,  and  not  allowing  it  out  of  the  sling 
during  the  day,  while  she  walks  in  the  opes 
air. 

The  foregoing  case  presents  us,  as  we  have 
said,  with  a  good  specimen  of  the  simple 
chronic  arthritis,  or  articular  caries  of  the 
shoulder  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 
It  is  probable  that  a  slow  process  of  bony  an- 
chylosis will  be  ultimately  established ;  and  the 
woman  after  a  time  may  lose  all  pain,  regain  her 
general  health,  and  ultimately  recover,  but  with 
the  impediment  which  must  ever  attend  an  an- 
chylosed  shoulder  joint.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  not  always  so  favourable ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  disease-  has  arrived,  as  in 
the  case  of  Moore  just  related,  at  the  second 
stage,  the  pain  is  in  some  instances  increased, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  becomes  wasted  by 
caries  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  affected 
extremity,  which  was  really  longer  than  the 
other,  shall  have  become  shorter.  This 
shortening,  which  marks  the  third  stage  of 
the  di&ease,  is  frequently  thought  to  be  the 
result  of  complete  disloca.tion ;  but  this  occur-i 
rence,  the  possibility  of  which  we  do  not 
deny,  we  believe,  however,  to  be  exceedingly 
rare^  The  shortening  may  be  the  cpnsequence 
of  caries  and  absorption  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  as  well  ^  of  the  surface  of  the  gle« 
noid  cavity.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
head  of  the  boue  may  lean  towards  the 
axilla  and  subscapular  fossa,  or  backwards  to^ 
wards  the  dp.rsum  of  the  scapula  ;  or  it  may 
be  elevated,  so  as  to  reach  the  concavity  of 
the  coracQ-acromial  vault,  and  be  maintained 
there  by  the  tonic  force  of  the  elevator 
muscles  ;  but  we  have  not  found  it  com* 
pletely  dislocated  as  a  result  of  caries. 

Case  2.  Articular  caries  at  the  shoulder  joint  . 
m  the  fourth  stage  of  the  disease,  —  Mary 
Ann  Malloy,  set.  21,  servant,  admitted 
into  the  Richmond  Hospital  25th  July, 
1847,  under  the  care  of  Dr.Hutton.  She 
has  been  now  (June,  1848)  eleven  months 
p  p  2 
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in  hospital,  and  her  left  shoulder  joint  has  in 
this  period  gone  througli  all  the  stages  of 
chronic  arthritis ;  and  a  process  of  anchylosis, 
with  shortening  of  the  left  upper  extremity, 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  completed.  Her 
general  health  seems  at  this  time  but  little 
affected :  several  depressions  alone  the  mar- 
gins of  the  deltoid  muscle,  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly, mark  the  situation  of  the  numerous 
openings,  most  of  which  are  now  closed, 
through  which  purulent  matter  had  escaped 
from  the  joint.  The  history  which  we  collected 
of  her  case  was,  that  about  two  months  pre- 
viously to  her  coming  to  the  hospital  she  fell 
backwards  on  her  left  elbow,  to  which  acci- 
dent she  ascribes  her  disease ;  that  subse- 
quently to  this  fall  she  felt  pain  in  her  left 
shoulder,  but  she  cannot  recollect  that  the 
joint  swelled  or  became  hot ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  shoulder  always  seemed  to  her,  from  the 
first,  to  waste,  and  to  be  colder  (as  it  is  at 
this  moment)  than  the  other  ;  except  when 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  abscesses 
arrived.  She  states  that  the  movements  of 
the  joint,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
were  most  painful,  and  that  she  had  a  sensa- 
tion of  something  grating  in  the  joint  when- 
ever the  surgeon,  in  examining  It,  moved  the 
arm.  The  arm  is  half  an  inch  tAor/er  than  the 
other,  and  is  closely  approximated  to  the 
side  :  whenever  abduction,  flexion,  or  exten- 
sion of  it  is  attempted  by  the  patient,  the 
scapula  invariably  moves  also.  The  patient 
has  no  power  of  rotation  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  on  the  scapula,  nor  can  any  move- 
ment of  the  kind  be  communicated.  The 
head  of  the  humerus  in  this  case  has  not 
been  dislocated,  but  its  tendenc}^  is  certcunly 
backwards  towards  the  infraspinatus  fossa, 
where  some  fulness  is  perceived.  The  par- 
tial absorption  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  as 
well  as  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  glenoid  cavity  by  caries,  which  we 
believe  has  occurred  here,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  shortened  condition  of  the 
arm. 

The  most  favourable  prognosis  we  can  form 
as  to  this  case  is,  that  a  bony  anchylosis  of 
the  shoulder  joint  will  be  established. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  (M.  Moore)  it 
was  very  manifest  that  the  limb  was  elongated; 
and  in  this  second  case  (^Malloy),  when  the 
disease  of  the  shoulder  jomt  had  arrive<l  at  a 
much  more  advanced  stage,  it  was  equally 
evident  that  the  length  of  the  affected  ex- 
tremity was  diminished.  We  have  adduced 
these  cases  as  examples  of  what  may  be 
frequently  expected  to  be  seen  by  those  who 
watch  the  course  of  articular  caries  of  the 
shoulder  joint ;  but  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  examples  in  which  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
disease  the  length  of  the  limb  will  be  neither 
increased  nor  diminished.  Varieties  analogous 
to  this  we  notice  in  the  svmptoms  and  pro- 
gress of  articular  caries  wnen  it  affects  other 
joints  (see  Hip  Joint);  and  therefore  we  need 
not  be  surprised,  when  the  shoulder  joint  is 
the  seat  of  chronic  arthritis,  that  sometimes 


the  extremity  of  the  affected  side  is  shorter, 
sometimes  longer,  and  that  sometimes  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease  but  little  al- 
teration as  to  increase  or  diminution  of  length 
is  appreciable. 

Afiatontical  characten  of  chrome  arthritis  of  the 
shoulder. — The  specimens  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  anatomically,  which  show  the 
ulumate  effects  of  chronic  arthritis  on  the  se- 
veral structures  composing  the  shoulder  joint, 
cannot  be  considered  very  rare  ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  we  seldom  can  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  different  structures  of  the 
shoulder  joint  which  have  been  affected  by 
chronic  arthritis,  excepting  in  cases  in  which 
the  disease  has  arrivea  at  its  last  stage,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  patient. 
On  making  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  affected  shoulder  in  cases  where  the  dis- 
ease has  arrived  at  its  last  stage,  we  usually 
notice  that  the  skin  has  been  perforated  by 
numerous  fistulous  openings ;  these  are  some- 
times to  be  seen  in  tne  axilla,  or  ranged  along 
the  line  of  the  margin  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
perhaps  at  points  more  distant  from  the  joint, 
as  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  pectoral  muscle 
near  the  mamma  (case  of  Malloy ).  The  subcu- 
taneous cellular  structure  we  have  not  found 
infiltrated,  as  it  is  in  cases  of  white  swelling 
of  the  knee,  or  of  the  other  joints,  with  a  ge- 
latinous glairy  matter;  on  the  contrary,  the 
cellular  structure  itself  has  always  seemed 
to  us  to  be  in  a  wasted  condition,  containing 
no  adeps;  the  deltoid  as  well  as  the  arti- 
cular muscles  have  been  found  in  a  state  of 
atrophy.  The  bursa  underneath  the  deltoid 
muscle  has  been  observed  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  an  effiision  of  fluid,  quite  distinct 
from  that  contained  within  the  capsule  of  the 
joint ;  the  internal  surface  of  the  bursa  as  well 
as  the  synovial  lining  of  the  fibrous  capsule 
have  been  also  found  coated  with  lymph. 

Sometimes  in  advanced  cases  the  fibrous 
capsule  has  been  found  much  contracted  as 
well  as  thickened,  and  having  numerous  per- 
forations in  it,  which  had  been  the  internal 
orifices  of  several  fistulous  canals,  which 
having  opened  externally  had  acted  as  ex- 
cretory ducts,  as  it  were  conducting  purulent 
matter  from  the  different  points  of  Uie  carious 
surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  joint,  and  even 
from  the  centre  of  the  diseased  head  of  the 
humerus.  In  all  of  the  advanced  cases  that 
we  have  examined,  the  tendon  of  the  tnceps,  so 
far  as  its  intra-articular  portion  is  concerned, 
has  been  removed.  The  articular  surfaces 
have  been  always  divested  of  their  cartila- 
ginous incrustations,  and  the  reticular  struc- 
ture of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  of  the 
scapula  where  it  forms  the  glenoid  cavity, 
usually  exposed  and  bare  sometimes  coated 
with  a  layer  of  puriform  lymph.  Part  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  has  been  removed,  and 
in  what  remains  of  it  deep  distal  depressions 
have  been  observed,  and  foramina,  which  pene- 
trate even  into  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

M.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  states,  "that  on 
making  the  post-mortem  examination  of  one 
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of  his  patients,  who  died  of  articular  caries  of 
the  shoulder  joint,  he  discovered,  when  a 
vertical  section  was  made  of  the  humerus, 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  head  of  this  bone 
there  was  contained  a  cavity  or  cell,  the  size 
of  a  hazel  nut,  filled  with  tubercular  matter, 
in  the  middle  of  which  were  found  fragments 
of  necrosed  particles  of  bone.  In  this  case 
also,  he  adds,  tubercular  matter  was  found  in 
the  axillary  glands."*  Bony  nodules  and 
stalactiform  osseous  productions  are  observed 
to  be  produced  from  different  parts  of  the 
scapula  and  head  of  the  humerus,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  shoulder  joint.  The  coracoid 
process  and  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  we 
have  found  in  these  cases  carious ;  the  alter- 
ations of  the  osseous  structure  do  not  seem 
confined  to  the  bones  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  joint  itself.  The  whole  scapula 
and  humerus  seem  specifically  lighter  than 
they  should  be  normally.  We  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  placing  the  diseased  bones  in 
water,  and  have  seen  them  float,  while  the 
normal  bones  of  the  same  region  sink.  The 
ribs,  too,  have  been  found  sometimes  carious 
simultaneously  with  the  bones  which  con- 
stitute the  scapulo-humeral  joint. 

These  observations  refer  merely  to  the  local 
condition  of  the  articular  structures  thenii- 
selves.  The  state  of  the  constitution  of  many 
of  these  cases  affected  with  chronic  arthritis 
of  the  shoulder  deserves  the  attentive  con- 
sidemtion  of  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

The  prognosis  to  be  formed  as  to  any  ad- 
vanced case  of  articular  caries  of  the  shoulder 
joint  should  be  a  guarded  one,  as  the  follow- 
ing facts  may  convince  us.  In  the  first  case 
which  we  shall  now  adduce,  fatal  disease  of 
the  lungs  seemed  coincident  with  the  articu- 
lar caries  of  the  shoulder  ;  and  at  last  it  was 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  diseases  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  death  of  the  patient.  In 
the  second  case  disease  of  the  brain,  with 
paralysis,  came  on,  and  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  individual,  who  had 
been  previously  much  reduced  by  articular 
caries  of  the  shoulder. 

Cate  3.  Chronic  arlhrUit  or  articular  caries 
of  the  shoulder  joint,  lasting  thirteen  months, 
— Matthew  M'Cabe^  a  labourer,  set.  38,  was 
admitted  into  the  Richmond  Hospital,  Sept.  9. 
1846,  under  Dp.Hutton*s  care.f  He  stated  that 
about  nine  months  previously  he  was  seized 
with  a  pain  in  lus  led  shoulder,  which  soon 
extended  to  his  elbow ;  he  was  able  to  work 
for  two  months  after  the  first  attack  of  pain, 
but  after  this  period  the  arm  became  stiffs, 
and  remained  powerless  bv  his  side^  the 
nuscles  around  the  shoulder  and  of  the 
whole  extremity  were  wasted  ;  fistulous  open- 
ings existed  beneath  the  coracoid  process,  and 
through  the  deltoid  muscle  ;  the  limb  was  of 
its  normal  length.  When  the  joint  was  pressed 
the  patient  complained  of  pain  ;  the  motion 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  on  the  glenoid  ca- 
vity of  the  scapula  appeared  much  limited  ; 

*  Trtit^  des  Maladies  des  Articulations, 
t  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Ilutton  for  the 
•otes  of  this  case. 


he  had  cough  and  hectic  fever,  of  which  the 
prominent  symptoms,  beside  the  cough,  were 
a  quick  pulse  and  diarrhoea.  He  died  Jan.  25. 
1842. 

Post-mortem  examination, — The  body  was 
emaciated.  Before  making  the  examination, 
a  plaster  of  Paris  east  was  taken  of  the  left 
shoulder  joint,^  which  is  preserved  in  the  hos- 
pital museum :  this  shows  especially  the  wasted 
condition  of  all  the  muscles  around  the  shoulder 
joints  and  the  consequent  prominence  of  the 
spine  and  acromial  process  of  the  scapula,  usual 
in  cases  of  articular  caries  of  the  shoulder.  For 
the  space  of  two  inches  along  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  axilla  and  line  of  the  humerus  an 
oblong  depressed  scrofulous  ulcer  existed,  in 
which  were  seen  the  orifices  of  three  or  four 
fistulous  canals,  which  led  from  the  interior 
of  the  joint.  The  elbow  was  placed  somewhat 
backward,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus 
was  consequently  directed  from  below  up- 
wards and  forwards;  the  convexity  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  without  being  dislocated^ 
was  placed  somewhat  more  forwards  and  in- 
wards than  naturals  Upon  removing  the 
deltoid  muscle,  which  was  wasted  and  per- 
forated by  fistulous  openings,  it  was  found 
that  the  capsular  ligament  was  contracted 
and  thickenc^i,  and  had  several  openings  in  it» 
and  that  purulent  matter  was  effiised  both  into 
the  joint  and  under  the  deltoid  muscle,  which 
thus  formed  the  sac  of  an  abscess.  The  car- 
tilages had  been  entirely  removed  fi»m  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces.  The  intra-capsular  portion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  had  disappeared  ;  the 
highest  part  of  this  tendon  which  remained  waa 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  capsular  li^ment. 
The  bones  had  been  injected  with  size  and 
vermilion,,  and  presented  in  their  interior  aa 
well  as  on  their  carious  surfaces  a  reddish 
colour;  but  they  did  not  appear  softened; 
when  after  maceration  they  had  been  dried^ 
they  seemed  to  be  pretematurally  light.  The 
superior  hemisphencal  portion  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  had  been  removed  very  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  anatomical  neck,  or  situation 
for  the  attachment  of  the  capsules  ;  and  the 
surface  was  red,  porous,  and  much  rough- 
ened from  caries.  Towards  the  highest  part 
of  the  humerus,  just  within  the  Une  which 
separates  the  great  tuberosity  from  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  there  existed  two  very  deep 
digital  or  alveolar  depressions,  which  pene- 
trated into  the  celKdar  structure  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  i  the  anterior  pajft  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  this  bone,  where  the  bicipital 
groove  exists,,  was  rough  and  porous ;  the 
groove  was  much  deepened,  particularly  in 
the  situation  of  the  lesser  tuberosity,  which 
was  elevated  into  a  bony  nodule,  and  enlarged 
about  one  inch  below  the  lesser  tuberosity* 
On  the  front  of  the  surgical  neck  there  existed 
another  bony  nodule,  but  smaller. 

The  surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity  seemed  to 
have  been  somewhat  worn  away  and  rendered 
more  than  naturally  concave ;  the  anterior  or 
inner  margin  of  it  was  rounded  off"  by  caries. 
The  oval  outline  of  the  glenoid  cavity  was  elon- 
gated from  above  downwards,  and  somewhat 
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narrowed  transversely.  The  axillary  margin 
of  the  scapula,  where  the  long  heaid  of  the 
triceps  arises,  was  furnished  with  the  friable 
stalactifbrm  osseous  productions,  which  we 
have  already  noticed  to  have  existed  around 
the  articular  surfaces  of  ail  the  other  articu- 
lations, when  they  had  been  for  a  long  time 
the  seat  of  strumous  arthritis,  or  scrofulous 
caries  of  the  joint.*  The  rest  of  the  scapula 
bad  a  rough  scabrous  aspect ;  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess presented  the  appearance  also  of  having 
been  in  a  commencing  state  of  caries.  The 
external  lamina  of  the  bone  had  been  absorbed ; 
the  exposed  reticular  structures  of  it  were  so 
friable,  they  would  crumble  under  the  slightest 
pressure-f 

The  lungs  presented  the  ordinary  appear- 
ances of  phthisis  in  its  last  stage  ;  there  were 
tubercles  aud  tubercular  excavations  in  both 
lungs. 

In  this  case  the  disease  of  the  shoulder 
joint  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  its  last  stage, 
aud  to  have  been  in  itself  sufficient  to  have 
induced  a  fatal  hectic  fever.  However,  co- 
incident with  the  articular  caries  appeared  the 
disease  of  the  lung,  which  caused,  or  at  aU 
events  hastened,  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Case  4.  Articular  carict  of  the  shoulder  in  the 
fourth  stage,% — Edward  Brady,  set.  36,  a  baker, 
was  admitted  into  the  Richmond  Hospital, 
6th  of  May,  1828,  labouring  under  disease  of 
the  right  shoulder  joint.  It  appeared  that  he 
had  had  for  some  time  previously  a  chronic 
inflammatory  afTection  of  this  articulation,  for 
the  origin  of  which  he  knew  no  cause ;  that  an 
abscess  had  formed,  and  that  matter  had  made 
its  way  through  the  skin  just  beneath  the 
point  of  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major  into 
the  humerus,  where  a  fistulous  aperture  ex- 
isted, which  daily  gave  exit  to  a  considerable 
discharge  of  purulent  matter.  On  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital,  the  right  shoulder 
joint  was  swollen,  the  man  was  emaciated 
and  in  a  state  of  debility,  his  pulse  quick  and 
weak ;  he  complained  of  pain  when  the 
slightest  pressure  was  made  on  the  joint,  or 
motion  communicated  to  it.  From  the  short 
notes  of  the  patient's  symptoms  during  the 
two  last  months  of  his  life  when  in  hospital, 
we  learn,  that  after  five  weeks'  treatment, 
such  as  local  bleeding  and  counter-irritations 
as  blisters,  &c.,  he  was  not  really  better.  ( )n 
the  contrary,  "  the  patient  was  much  debili- 
tated, the  hectic  symptoms  had  increased,  the 
shoulder  was  flattened,  the  motions  of  the 
joint  were  circumscribed  within  very  narrow 
limits,  the  acromion  was  prominent  as  in 
axillary  dislocation."  In  another  month,  viz. 
July  12,  we  find  entered  the  following  re- 
port :  — "  No  improvement  either  .locally  or 
constitutionally;  the  shoulder  is  more  ema- 
ciated, and  a  crepitating,  grating  sound  is  el> 
cited  on  rotating  the  humerus ;  the  hand  is 

*  Vide  Hip  Joint,  Abnorslu.  Condftion  of, 
VoLII.  p.794./^.  811. 

t  Museum,  Richmond  Hospital. 

I  This  case  has  been  extracted  from  the  case  book 
of  the  late  Dr.  Macdowell,  whose  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation and  fidelity  were  well  known  to  the  editor  of 
(his  work  as  well  as  to  the  writer. 


slightly  (Edematous,  yet  the  discharge  is  less 
profuse,  and  considered  of  a  more  healthy  ap- 
pearance." Eight  days  subsequently  to  thb 
report  the  patient  became  comatose,  and  died 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Post-mortem  examination.  —  The  subcuta- 
neous cellular  structure  which  covered  the 
deltoid  muscle  of  the  affected  side  was  desti- 
tute of  all  adipose  tissue ;  the  deltoid  was  pale 
and  thin ;  the  sub-deltoid  bursa  contained  a 
sanious  fluid,  which  being  removed  it  was 
seen  that  the  bursa  had  been  lined  with  lymph  ; 
the  fibrous  capsule,  ulcerated  at  one  point, 
was  thickened,  as  was  the  synovial  membrane, 
which  was  pulpy ;  the  articular  cartilage  was 
entirely  removed  from  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus and  sur&ce  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula.  The  superior  extremity  of  the 
former  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  the  bone 
having  been  crumbled  down  into  many  small 
portions.  The  surfaces  were  covered  with 
unhealthy  looking  pus  and  lymph.  The  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps  had  disappeared;  the 
surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity  was  carious ;  the 
small  muscles  about  the  joint  resembled  the 
deltoid  as  to  the  state  of  thinness  and  atrophy 
they  had  been  reduced  to.  The  sinus  leading 
to  the  point  in  the  axilla  already  mentioned 
was  lined  with  lymph. 

The  disease  of  the  shoulder  joint  in  this 
case,  it  appears,  had,  as  in  the  preceding,  ar- 
rived nearly  at  its  last  period,  and  we  might 
have  supposed  that  the  morbid  state  here 
described  of  so  important  an  articulation  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  a  fatal  result,  when 
the  aflection  of  the  brain  suddenly  supervened, 
and  became  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  patient. 

It  were  very  desirable  that  we  could  assign 
to  the  four  periods  of  this  disease  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  when  affected  by  chronic  ar- 
thritis, the  anatomical  characters  which  belong 
to  each  stage  respectively  ;  but  we  repeat,  we 
are  as  yet  onlv  truly  acquainted  with  those 
appearances  wliich  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nations exhibit  of  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
disease  as  it  has  affected  the  articular  tex- 
tures, when  it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  patient. 

The  pathological  condition,  therefore,  of 
the  different  tissues  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  shoulder  joint,  as  they  are  af- 
fected in  the  early  stages  of  this  chronic  dis- 
ease, is  as  yet,  we  believe,  but  little  known. 
The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  second 
stage  of  chronic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder  joint 
we  notice,  is  the  descent  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  conse- 
quent elongation  of  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  affected  side.  This,  we  conjecture,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  recollecting  that  the  del- 
toid and  articular  muscles,  which  in  their  normal 
state  maintain  the  head  of  the  humerus  close 
up  against  the  glenoid  cavity,  are  now  in  a  state 
of  atrophy.  They  have  from  want  of  use>  and 
perhaps,  also,  from  sympathy  with  the  dis* 
eased  state  of  the  articular  structures,  lost  all 
tonic  force.  Although  these  muscles  are  not 
really  paralysed,  still  they  seem  not  to  have 
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power  enough  to  resut  the  influence  of  the 
weight  of  the  upper  extremity ;  and  hence  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  unrestrained  by  the 
naturally  loose  capsular  ligament,  descends 
to  the  extent  of  half  an  incn  or  an  inch  from 
the  glenoid  cavity.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  also,  that  in  the  second  period  of  the 
disease  we  are  now  considering,  an  effu- 
sion takes  place  into  the  interior  of  the  syno- 
vial capsule  of  the  joint :  this  may  be  altered 
synovial  fluid  or  lymph,  or  purulent  mut- 
ter to  a  small  amount ;  but  whatever  the 
effusion  be,  it  a)so  will  have  the  effect  of  par- 
tially displacing,  and  causing  an  elongation  of, 
the  upper  extremity. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  once  partially  displaced 
downwards,  does  not  become  subjected  to  a 
secondary  displacement  inwards,  under  the 
influence  of  the  contractions  of  the  pectoral 
and  other  muscles?  The  answer  may  perhaps 
be,  that,  in  the  second  stage  of  this  disease, 
the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  retains  its  form, 
place,  and  functions ;  so  long  as  this  tendon 
remains  in  its  state  of  integrity,  arching  over 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  then  passing  in  a 
perpendicular  line  down  along  the  humerus^ 
the  head  of  this  bone  cannot  be  partially  ele- 
vated above  its  normal  situation^  nor  even 
drawn  inwards  or  backwards  by  either  of  the 
great  muscles  which  form  the  anterior  or  pos* 
terior  walls  of  the  axilla;  but  when  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps  is  destroyed,  as  it  very 
generally  is  in  the  third  stage  of  this  disease, 
then  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  moved 
in  whatever  direction  the  inclination  of  the 
new  plane  formed  by  the  altered  surface  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  may  give,  or  the  muscles 
may  draw  it  in. 

In  the  third  stage  of  chronic  arthritis  of  the 
shoulder,  the  bones  which  compose  the  joint 
are  carious,  and  their  surfaces  are  partially 
and  unequally  removed  ;  the  length  ot  the  ex- 
tremity may  be  diminished.  The  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps  is  removed,  and  hence  no  longer 
influences  the  position  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  ultimately  to  take,  whether  the 
bone  in  this  third  stage  be  partially  displaced 
upwards,  forwards,  or  backwards. 
I  Some  of  the  surrounding  muscles  are  in 
this  period  of  the  disease  in  a  state  of  atrophy, 
while  others  retain  their  form  and  functions. 
The  proper  articular  muscles,  whose  normal 
function  It  is  to  keep  the  head  of  the  humerus 
close  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  are,  in  the  third 
stage  of  disease,  wasted  ;  and  besides,  as  their 
capsular  attachment  is  usually  in  this  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  destroyed,  their  influence 
becomes  annihilated. 

The  peetoralis  major  may  draw  the  head 
of  the  bone  towards  the  median  line  ante- 
riorly ;  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  triceps  pos- 
teriorly towards  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula; 
and  several  muscles,  such  as  the  attenuated 
deltoid,  the  coraco-brachialis,  &e.,  may  ele- 
vate the  head  of  the  humerus,  so  as  to  bring 
its  upper  surface  into  contact  with  the  acro- 
mion and  coracoid  process. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  it  is  which 


determines  the  line  of  direction  the  head  of  the 
humerus  in  these  partial  displacements  which 
occur  from  disease  may  take,  or  explain  why  the 
bone  should  in  some  cases  take  one  direction, 
and  why  occasionally  another  ;  no  more  than 
we  can  assign  any  cause  for  the  various  direc- 
tions the  head  of  the  femur  takes  in  the  third 
stage  of  scrofulous  caries  of  the  hip  joint,  a 
disease  we  consider  analogous  to  this  we  are 
now  considering. 

AnchvUmt  of  the  shoulder  joint, — Anchy- 
losis of  the  shoulder  joint  may  be  observed  to 
(>e  one  of  the  terminations  of  an  attack  of 
acute  or  chronic  arthritis  of  this  joint.  It 
may,,  we  think,  be  remarked  generally  as  the 
result  of  true  bony  anchylosis  of  any  of  the 
joints  of  an  extremity,  that  shortening  of  the 
limb  shall  have  taken  place.  This  observation 
seems  to  be  exemplified  by  what  we  commonly 
observe  in  studying  the  characters  of  true 
bony  anchylosis  of  the  shoulder  jpint.  Most 
of  the  specimens  preserved  in  our  collection 
at  the  Richmond  Hospital  museum  and  else- 
where, present  examples  of  solid  union  of  the 
bones  which  compose  the  shoulder  joint ; 
parti&l  displacement  upwards  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  and  slight  shortening  of  the  exr 
tremity  having  previously  taken  place.  There 
is  at  present  in  the  museum  of  the  Richmond 
Hospital  a  specimen  of  complete  bony  anchy- 
losis of  the  shoulder  joint,  which  was  eJihi- 
bited  by  Dr.  R.  Smith  to  the  Pathological 
Society  on  the  1 3th  March,  1841,  along  with 
some  other  examples  of  anchylosis  of  this 
joint.  •*  The  specimen,"  observes  Dr.  Smith, 
^  was  taken  from  the  body  of  an  individual  aged 
90,  who  had  been  confined  to  bed  for  many 
years, before  his  death..  The  external  appear- 
ance of  the  shoulder  joint  resembled  some- 
what those  of  luxation  of  the  bead  of  the  hu- 
merus into  the  axilla,  so  far  as  the  acromion 
process  having  been  prominent,  and  the  joint 
m  the  region  of  the  deltoid  completely  flat- 
tened ;  the  arm  was  rotated  inwards ;  the 
glenoid  cavity  and  head  of  the  humerus 
formed  one  continuous  bone ;  the  greater 
tubercle  was  anchylosed  by  bone  to  the  acro- 
mion process,  while  the  coracoid  process 
was  similarly  joined  to  the  lesser  tubercle." 
Consequently  the  humerus  must  have  been 
partially  displaced  upwards,  and  the  arm 
shortened.  The  supra-spinatus  and  infra-spi- 
natus  muscles,  as  well  as  the  subhcapularis, 
had  undergone  fatty  degeneration  from  want 
of  use  ;  a  change  very  commonly  observed  in 
cases  of  true  anchylosis  of  long  standing,  no 
matter  which  of  the  joints  has  been  the  seat 
of  this  termination  of  arthritis.  In  the  ex- 
ample just  adduced  the  humerus  was  observed 
to  have  ascended,  and  the  greater  and  lesser 
tuberosities  bad  formed  a  solid  union  with 
the  coracoid  and  acromion  process  ;  but  in 
some  examples  the  anchylosis  has  been  found 
to  have  taken  place  directly  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  glenoid  cavitv  and  the  head  of  the 
humerus  ;  and  a  vertical  section  of  the^  bony 
structures  running  through  the  consolidated 
joint  exhibited  the  cells  of  the  original  head 
of  the  humerus  and  the  diploe  of  the  scapula 
p  p  4 
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freely  communicating  with  each  other,  just  as 
we  have  already  noticed  as  exemplified  in 
complete  bony  anchylosis  of  the  hip  joint 
(see  Vol.  n.  of  thra  work,  p.  796.).  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  transfer  our  attention 
firom  the  appearances  disclosed  by  the  post- 
mortem  examination  of  an  anchylosis  of  the 
shoulder  joint  to  the  signs  by  which  we  re- 
cognise this  state  of  the  articulation  in  the 
living. 

A  labourer,  Thomas  Rooney,  «t.  24,  ap- 
p^ed  among  the  extern  patients  at  the 
Richmond  Hospital  on  Thursday,  8th  June, 
1848,  seeking  relief  for  some  internal  ailment; 
we  noticed  the  wasted  condition  of  the 
right  shoulder  joint.  We  learned  that  about 
three  years  previously  he  had  fallen  on 
the  riffht  shoulder  and  injured  it ;  he  applied 
for  relief  to  an  ignorant  person  called  a  bone 
setter,  in  whose  hands  he  suffered  severely, 
having  been  subjected  to  violent  dra^ng,  with 
the  view,  as  he  was  told, 'of  reducmg  a  sup- 
posed dislocation  of  his  shoulder ;  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  joint  succeeded,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  he  was  admitted  into  Steeven*s 
Hospital.  While  in  the  house  suppuration  of 
the  joint  occurred,  and  purulent  matter  made 
an  exit  beneath  the  anterior  fold  of  the 
axilla,  where  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis 
major  is  inserted  into  the  humerus.  The 
pain  and  swelling  then  became  less,  and  he 
returned  to  the  country,  the  abcess  and  sinus 
leading  from  it  closed  up,  and  his  general 
health  became  gradually  as  good  as  it  had 
been  before  he  met  with  the  accident,  and 
remained  so  until  he  became  affected  with  the 
trivial  ailment  he  now  sought  advice  for  as 
an  extern  patient  at  the  Richmond  Hospital. 

The  shoulder  joint,  on  a  superficial  ex- 
amination,  might  be  said  to  resemble  some- 
what the  appearance  presented  in  a  case  of 
an  old  unreduced  axillary  dislocation,  but  the 
resemblance  was  but  slight.  It  is  true  that 
the  acromion  process  stood  out  laterally,  that 
the  deltoid  was  flattened,  that  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  axilla  was  deeper  than  natural,  and 
that  the  angular  appearance  the  right  shoulder 
presented  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
natural  rounded  contour  of  the  left  shoulder 
joint ;  but  the  head  of  the  humerus  could  be 
felt  underneath  the  acromion  process;  the 
elbow,  instead  of  being  separated  from  the 
side  as  in  diselcation,  seemed  habitually  ap- 
proximated to  it.  The  biceps  muscle,  in 
consequence  of  the  atrophied  condition  of 
the  elevators  of  the  extremities,  had  double 
duty  to  perform,  and  hence  had  been  greatly 
bypertrophied  at  its  lower  part.  The  man 
can  hold  the  plough,  and  can  perform  all  the 
under  movements  of  the  arm  very  well,  but 
cannot  elevate  it,  nor  place  his  forearm  be- 
jhind  his  loins. 

In  this  case  the  arm  is  habitually  approxi- 
mated to  the  side,  directed  somewhat  for- 
wards, and  strongly  rotated  inwards.  The 
most  striking  features  in  the  case  are  the 
wasted  condition  of  the  shoulder  joint  from 
the  atrophy  of  the  deltoid  and  articular 
.«m?cJes,  and  the  extraordinary,  development 


of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps 
the  cause  of  which  hypertrophy  is  easUy  un- 
derstood. 

We  have  seen  cases  in  the  living  subject  of 
perfect  anchylosis  of  the  shoulder  joint,  in 
which  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  short- 
ening of  the  extremity  existed.  In  these  cases 
we  must  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus became  directly  consolidated  with  the 
surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  without  the 
more  usual  union  having  been  established 
between  the  upper  extremity  of  tlie  bone  and 
the  superincumbent  processes. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  which 
engages  the  attention  of^the  practical  sui^geon, 
in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  diseased  joints  at 
the  period  when  it  is  expected  that  a  process 
of  anchylosis  is  going  on,  is  to  preserve  the 
affected  limb  in  that  position  which  will  be 
found  most  convenient  to  the  patient,  when 
true  bony  anchylosis  of  the  joint  shall  have 
been  established ;  for  example,  under  such 
circumstances  we  take  care  to  preserve  the 
knee  and  hip  joints  extended,  the  ankle  and 
elbow  joint  bent  to  a  right  angle  ;  but  the 
shoulder  joint,  when  anchylosis  is  taking 
place,  may  be  lefl  to  nature,  so  far  as  the 
position  of  the  limb  is  concerned,  because  the 
nuraerus  in  these  cases  habitually  remains 
nearly  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body, 
somewhat  rotated  inwards ;  and,  in  a  word, 
in  a  position  which  will  be  found  most  favour- 
able to  the  performance  of  those  functions  it 
shall  be  called  upon  to  execute  when  the 
scapulo- humeral  joint  is  in  an  anchylosed 
state. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  thk 
SHOULDER  joint. — The  shouldcrjoint  is  some- 
times the  seat  of  this  peculiar  disease,  though 
by  no  means  so  frequently  as  many  of  the  other 
articulations.  The  origin  of  it  we  have  known 
to  be  attributed  to  accident,  such  as  a  fall 
on  the  shoulder,  or  to  a  sprain  of  the  joint. 
On  some  occasions  the  sudden  exposure  of 
the  person,  when  overheated,  to  currents  of 
cold  air,  has  been  referred  to  as  its  cause ; 
and  in  others  the  chronic  disease  of  the 
shoulder  joint  has  been  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  lingering  remains  of  a  rheu- 
matic fever.  These  are,  indeed,  the  ordinary 
exciting  causes  of  this  disease  in  general,  no 
matter  in  what  particular  joint  it  may  show 
itself. 

St/mptonu.  —  The  patient  complains  of 
feehng  pains  in  the  shoulder  joint,  which,  like 
those  of  rheumatism,  are  variable,  and  seem 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  changes  in  the 
atmosphere.  He  states  that  he  feels  a  stiffness 
in  the  joint,  and  is  conscious  of  a  *' crackling*^ 
sensation  in  it,  particularly  when  he  first  moves 
it  in  the  mormng.  The  muscles  around  the 
articulation  fall  into  a  state  of  atrophy,  while 
the  bony  prominences  around  the  joint  ge- 
nerally become  conspicuous  from  their  eo- 
lai^ement. 

If  only  one  shoulder  joint  be  affected  with 
the  ordinary  form  o(  the  disease,  and  we  com** 
pare  it  with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  the 
head  of  the  humerus  of  the  affected  side^ill 
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be  observed  to  be  somewhat  elevated,  ad- 
vanced, and  very  generally  approximated 
towards  the  middle  line.  When  we  view  the 
articulation  in  profile  (as  it  were),  the  amount 
of  the  advancement  of  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus is  more  readily  appreciated.  And  when  we 
look  at  the  shoulder  joint  from  behind,  a  very 
remarkable  abnormal  depression  may  be  seen, 
which  corresponds  to  the  space  or  interval 
which  exists  between  the  posterior  part  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus. After  a  time,  the  voluntary  motions  of 
the  joint  become  restricted  within  very  nar- 
row limits.  The  patient  cannot  well  abduct 
the  elbow  from  his  side,  nor  elevate  it  nearly 
to  an  horizontal  level.  The  motions  he  is 
himself  capable  of  communicating  to  his  arm 
are  chiefly  confined  to  under  movements,  yet 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  in  some  of  these 
cases  susceptible  of  an  abnormal  de^ec  of 
mobility.  Although  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
this  disease  the  head  of  the  humerus  will  be 
found  to  be  placed  above  its  normal  level,  and 
is  observed  to  be  several  lines  higher  than  the 
coracoid  process,  still  if  the  arm  be  grasped  by 
the  surgeon  it  can  be  drawn  down,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  will  place  itself  beneath  the 
coracoid  process ;  the  joint  will  then  as- 
sume all  the  appearances  usually  assigned  as 
the  marks  of  the  case  styled  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
*'  Partial  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
forwards  and  inwards."  In  cases  of  long 
standing,  the  capsular  ligament  becomes  wider 
than  natural,  and  the  articular  surfaces  are  so 
altered  that  partial  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  occurs  in  other  directions  besides 
those  above  alluded  to ;  but  any  observations 
we  have  to  offer  upon  this  part  of  our  subject 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  defer  until  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  anatomical  characters  of 
this  disease. 

Although  the  patient  may  complain  of  pain 
in  the  middle  ot  the  arm,  and  of  spasms  of 
the  muscles,  of  the  whole  extremity  of  the 
affected  side,  even  to  the  fingers,  yet  if  the 
surgeon  elevate  the  arm  at  the  elbow,  and 
press  the  humerus  even  rudely  against  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  affected  articulation,  the 
patient  experiences  no  uneasiness. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  peculiar 
affection  of  the  shoulder  joint  has  never,  as 
far  as  we  have  known,  terminated  in  anchy- 
losis, nor  proceeded  to  suppuration ;  nor  has 
its  presence  excited  any  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance in  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  yet 
from  year  to  year  the  disease  slowly  but  gra- 
dually increases,  until  the  patient  is  carried 
off  by  some  other  complaint,  or  dies  from  the 
mere  effect  of  age  alone. 

Diagnosis^ — This  peculiar  affection  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  particularly  when  the  history 
of  the  case  is  known,  cannot  well  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  disease  of  the  articu* 
lation  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Scro- 
fulous caries  of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder 
joint  may  have  some  symptoms  in  common 
with  the  chronic  disease  we  are  describing, 
but  there  is  more  pain  and  more  wasting  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  fore-arn^  and 


more  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  tne  case  of  articular  caries  of  the 
shoulder  than  in  that  of  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis  of  this  articulation ;  and  while  the 
former  case  usually  proceeds  to  suppuration, 
or  to  anchylosis  of  the  joint,  these  processes 
never  take  place  in  the  latter. 

In  the  cnronic  rheumatic  disease,  the  op- 
posite shoulder  joint  will,  in  general,  be  found 
symmetrically  affected ;  a  circumstance  we 
have  never  yet  known  to  have  been  the  case 
in  a  chronic  arthritis,  or  articular  caries,  of 
the  shoulder. 

The  history  of  the  case  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tic arthritis  usually  betrays  its  nature  by  the 
general  rheumatic  pains  the  patient  reports 
himself  to  have  suffered  from  ;  by  the  disease 
not  being  confined  to  the  one  articulation  ; 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  bony  prominences 
about  the  joint,  although  the  muscles  are 
wasted.  In  both  cases  there  may  be  crepi- 
tus felt  on  moving  the  joint  and  on  making 
pressure ;  but  the  efforts  to  elicit  crepitus, 
and  the  pressing  together  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces cause,  in  the  case  of  chronic  arthritis, 
or  articular  caries,  so  much  pain,  that  the 
patient  shrinks  back  from  our  attempts  at 
making  these  trials ;  while  in  the  ordinary 
case  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the 
shoulder,  when  even  it  appears  as  a  local 
disease  confined  to  one  or  two  articulations, 
we  find  we  can  even  rudely  press  the  head  of 
the  humerus  against  the  surface  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  without  causing  the  patient  pain,  just 
as  we  can,  in  the  case  of  the  same  disease 
when  it  affects  the  hip  joint,  press  the  head  of 
the  femur  against  the  acetabulum  without 
causing  the  least  uneasiness  to  the  patient 
(see  Vol.  II.  p.  799.). 

No  doubt  some  few  cases  of  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis  of  the  shoulder  joint  in  the 
living  and  in  the  dead  have  been  mistaken  for 
parUal  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus^ 
the  result  of  accidint ;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  as  the  chronic  rheumatic  affection  is 
daily  becoming  better  known  to  the  profes- 
sion than  formerly,  such  errors  will  no  longer 
be  committed,  particularly  when  the  anato- 
mical characters  of  this  disease  have  been  more 
fully  studied  by  the  profession. 

Anatomical  characters,  —  When  we  ana- 
tomically examine  the  shoulder  joint  of  a 
patient  who  has  long  laboured  under  this 
chronic  disease  in  the  articulation,  we  notice 
on  removing  the  integuments  that  the  deltoid 
muscle  is  unusually  pale,  and  that  the  inter- 
stices between  its  fibres  are  occupied  by  an 
unhealthy-looking  fat.  This  and  the  sub- 
jacent capsular  muscles  are  in  a  state  of 
atrophy.  The  capsular  ligament  is  generally 
altered  in  form  and  structure,  and  it  will 
be  sometimes  found  to  have  abnormal  attach- 
ments above  to  the  acromion  or  coracoid 
process  ;  and,  below,  its  attachment  to  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus  is  some- 
tiroes  partially  interrupted,  allowing  of  an 
interval  which  in  some  forms  of  the  disease 
permits  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  pass 
through  it. 
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The  capsular  ligament  is  occasionally  in- 
creased in  thickness,  and  its  fibres  are  hyper- 
trophied  ;  and  it  is  generally  more  capacious 
than  natural,  showing  that  effusion  of  synovia 
to  a  considerable  amount  had  existed,  although 
the  external  signs  of  this  phenomenon  are  not 
usually  evident.  When  the  interior  of  the 
synovial  sac  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to 
present  evidences  of  having  been  the  seat  of 
chronic  inflammation.  Bunches  of  long  or- 
ganised fringes  hang  into  the  interior  of  the 
synovial  sac;  and  many  of  these  vascular 
fimbriae,  which  in  the  recent  state  are  of  an 
extremely  red  colour,  surround  the  corona  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  We  also  notice 
rounded  cartilaginous  productions,  appended 
by  means  of  membranous  threads  attached  to 
the  interior  of  the  various  structures  which 
compose  the  joint.  Some  of  these  foreign 
bodies  are  small,  others  large.  Some  are 
round ;  but  their  shapes  are  various.  Besides 
these  rounded  cartilaginous  bodies,  we  occa- 
sionally find  osseous  productions  of  a  mul- 
tangular form  added  to  the  ed^es  of  the  gle- 
noid cavity,  deepening  it,  and  increasing  the 
articular  surface  for  the  reception  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  which  usually  is  in  such 
cases  much  enlarged. 

The  intra-Articular  part  of  the  long  tendon  of 
the  biceps  is  very  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the 
interior  of  the  joint ;  but  immediately  out' 
side  of  the  capsular  ligament  the  latter  tendon 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  contracted  a 
fiirm  adhesion  to  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  bicipital  groove  (^.428.  a.). 

Bones, — The  head  ol  the  humerus  assumes 
a  very  characteristic  appearance  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  peculiar  disease,  and  acquires 
a  form  which  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  for 
the  effects  of  any  other  disease  or  accident. 
The  usual  angle  at  which  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  humerus  join  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is 
often  altogether  effaced ;  so  that  instead  of  the 
axis  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus 
being  directed,  as  it  normally  is,  upwards, 
inwards,  and  backwards,  it  seems  to  run  ver- 
tically, or,  as  it  were,  in  a  continuous  line 
with*  that  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  The 
articular  surface  is  usually  much  enlaiged, 
and  in  the  ordinary  form  of  this  disease  occu- 
pies the  whole  summit  of  the  humerus,  ex- 
tending itself  even  over  the  greater  and  lesser 
tuberosities  and  the  highest  part  of  the  bi- 
cipital groove  ;  effacing  in  this  direction  part 
ox  the  circular  line  which  marks  the  anato- 
mical neck  of  the  humerus  and  insertion  of 
the  capsular  ligaments.  Some  of  the  articular 
cartilage  is  removed  from  the  head  of  the 
bone,  which,  in  some  places,  presents  a  porous 
appearance  (/g.  428.). 

In  other  parts,  in  place  of  the  cartilage, 
there  is  a  polished  ivory-like  surface.  Tlie 
portion  of  the  bone  which  thus  presents  this 
polished  surface  is  the  very  summit  of  the 
humerus  ;  and  this  is  the  part  of  the  bone 
which  will  be  found  evidently  to  have  been 
for  years  in  habitual  contact  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  acromion  and  coracoid  pro- 
cess, where  these  bones  assist  in  forming  por- 


tions of  the  new  and  abnormal  cavity  fot  the 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.     The 
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basis  of  the  head,  in  the  line  where  it  joins 
the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  is  studded  round  by 
granular  osseous  productions,  which  give  to 
It  a  characteristic  appearance  (Jig.  428.;.  By 
these  vegetations  of  bone,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  analogous  appearance  which  the  corona  of 
the  head  of  the  femur  presents  when  affected 
by  the  same  species  of  morbid  action  ♦;  but  of 
course  much  variety  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  form  the  head  of  the  numerus  will 
assume  under  the  influence  of  this  disease  :  we 
have  found  the  articular  surface  in  some  cases 
formed  completely  on  the  summit  of  the  hu- 
merus, sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
Very  generally  the  head  of  this  bone  is  much 
enlarged,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  alterations  of 
form  we  have  noticed  as  the  result  ^as  we 
imagine)  of  this  disease  we  found  m  the 
anatomical  museum  at  Leyden.  In  the  spe- 
cimen to  which  we  allude,  the  head  of  the 
humerus  appears  bifurcated  at  its  upper  part, 
or  divided  longitudinally  into  two  surfaces 
for  articulation  with  the  scapula.f 

Lastly,  we  have  to  advert  to  the  anatomi- 
cal characters  of  the  new  and  abnormal  socket 
formed  for  the  reception  of  the  altered  head 
of  the  humerus.  This  new  cavity  is  com- 
posed of  two  portions,  which  however  will  be 
found  to  have  become  almost  continuous  with 
each  other.  The  original  glenoid  cavity  (ge- 
nerally much  enlarged)  forms  one  of  these 
portions  ;  the  coraco-acromial  vault  the  other. 

•  VoL  11.^^.  317.  page  802. 

t  Sandifort  in  his  fourth  volume  has  given  a 
delineation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  this 
case  as  well  as  of  the  scapula  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
which  was  enlarged  very  much  in  the  direction 
downwards,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  margin  of 
osseous  granules. 
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By  the  coraeo-acromial  vault  we  mean  a 
concave  sur&ce,  looking  downwards,  formed 
internally  by  the  coracoid  process,-  and  ex- 
ternally by  the  acromion;  the  intervening 
space  being  filled  up  in  front  by  the  proper 
triangular  ligament  of  the  scapula,  and  com- 
plete behind  by  a  portion  of  the  under-sur- 
face  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  Tbis 
coraeo-acromial  arch  in  the  normal  state 
overhangs  much  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
and  its  inferior  surface  is  not  articular,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  separated  from  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  which  is  beneath  it,  by  an  in- 
terval of  about  three  or  four  lines,  measured 
in  vertical  height.  This  interval  is  normally 
occupied  by  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  and 
the  capsular  ligament,  as  they  pass  from  the 
upper  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavitjr  to  the  hu- 
merus —the  capsular  ligament  having  above  it 
the  tendon  of  the  supra-spinatus,  a  special 
bursa  mucosa,  much  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
fibrous  bands,  which  pass  from  the  humerus 
to  the  coracoid  and  acromial  processes. 

Under  the  influence,  of  the  most  usual 
form  of  thb  disease,  all  these  parts  intervening 
between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the 
coraeo-acromial  arch  or  vault  are  absorbed  ; 
and  the  superior  extremity  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  at  length  comes  mto  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  concavity  of  the  arch.  The 
first  effect  of  this  morbid  process  in  bringing 
about  the  remarkable  changes  which  we  have 
been  describing,  may  be  to  cause  the  absorp- 
tion of  those  tendons,  viz.  the  supra-spinatus 
and  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  pass 
over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  which,  by 
virtue  of  their  muscular  attachments,  restrain 
within  proper  limits  the  degree  of  elevation  * 
which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  normally 
susceptible  of.  When,  however,  these  tendons 
are  absorbed,  and  consequently  the  muscles  to 
whicii  they  belong  have  lost  all  power  of  re- 
pressing the  humerus,  the  latter  is  then  drag- 
ged upwards,  and  its  head  being  constantly 
pressed  against  the  under-surface  or  concavity 
of  the  coraeo-acromial  arch,  not  only  do  the 
processes  of  the  scapula  which  form  this  arch 
at  length  show  manifestly  the  effects  of  fric- 
tion, but  the  outer  portion  of  the  acromial 
end  of  the  clavicle  does  so  equally.  All 
these  portions  of  bone  are  rendered  con- 
cave, and  are  usually  covered  by  a  porcelain- 
like deposit,  corre-sponding  to  an  analogous 
polished  surface  which  covers  the  convexity 
of  the  summit  of  the  humerus.  In  many  cases 
in  which  the  shoulder  joint  has  long  been  the 
seat  of  this  chronic  disease,  the  acromion 
process  has  been  found  traversed  in  the  line 
of  junction  of  its  epiphysis,  by  a  complete 
interruption  of  its  continuity,  as  if  fractured  s 
we  say  as  if  fractured,  for  we  are  convinced 
that  this  solution  of  continuity  of  the  acro- 
mion process  is  not  really  a  fracture  produced 
by  violence,  but  a  lesion,  which  so  frequently 
exists  in  combination  with  chronic  rheumatic 

*  If  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  be  dislocated 
and  thrown  inwards  over  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
the  same  effects  will  be  produced  as  if  it  were  ab- 
sorbed. 


arthritis  of  the  shoulder,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  look  upon  it,  in  these  cases,  as  a 
peculiar  organic  chanee,  the  result  of  chronic 
rheumatic  disease.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
account  for  the  separation  of  the  acromion 
process  into  two  portions ;  nor  can  we  say 
why  it  is  that  the  division  usually  occurs  in 
the  original  line  of  the  epiphysis,  particularly 
at  the  Late  period  of  life  at  which  we  generally 
witness  this  phenomenon.  In  some  of  these 
cases  we  have  found  the  acromion  in  a  state 
of  hypertrophy ;  in  others  in  a  state  of  atro- 
phy ;  but  in  no  case  did  there  seem  to  be  any 
attempt  at  ossific  deposition  on  the  contigu- 
ous surface  of  the  separated  portions  of  the 
acromion,  a  circumstance  which  might  be  ex- 
pected if  a  fracture  had  occurred. 

The  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  under  the 
influence  of  this  disease,  is  generally  much  en- 
larged ;  and  by  becoming  wider  above,  it  loses 
much  of  its  ordinary  ovoidal  figure,  approach- 
ing in  its  outline  more  to  a  circular  form. 
The  surface  of  the  cavity  appears  pretematu- 
rally  excavated,  its  brim  bemg  elevated  into  a 
sharp  margin.  The  cartilage  of  incrustation, 
as  well  as  the  glenoid  ligament,  are  generally 
removed  altogether,  some  parts  of  the  surface 
are  porous,  and  some  covered  with  porcelain- 
like enamel.  Near  the  margins  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  where  the  capsular  ligament  arises,  we 
may  oflen  find  osseous  productions  attached 
to  the  capsular  ligament,  adding  depth  to 
the  receptacle  for  the  enlarged  head  of  the 
humerus.  The  glenoid  cavity  will  of  course 
be  found  to  present  much  variety  of  form. 
Sometimes  the  head  of  the  humerus  occupies 
its  upper  portion,  and  habitually  remains  in 
contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  acro- 
mion and  coracoid  process,  thus  leaving  the 
lower  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  unoccupied. 

Sometimes  part  of  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus remains  within  the  glenoid  cavity,  while 
the  remaining  portion  of  it  occupies  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  subscapular  fossa.  Occa-, 
sionally  the  head  of  the  humerus  will  be 
found  to  have  descended  on  the  axillary  mar- 
gin of  the  scapula*;  while  in  other  cases 
equally  rare,  which  we  shall  hereafler  have 
occasion  to  refer  to,  the  head  of  this  bone 
may,  under  the  influence  of  this  disease,  pass 
backwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula: 
under  all  these  circumstances,  the  glenoid 
cavity  must  undergo  special  changes  of  form 
adapted  to  each  variety. 

Those  who  carefully  study  the  anatomical 
characters  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of 
the  shoulder,  cannot  fail  in  the  course  of  their 
investigation  to  observe  many  deviations  from 
the  normal  state  of  the  joint,  the  result  of  this 
disease,  which  are  well  calculated  to  mislead 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it ;  to  which 
we  may  here  advantageously  advert. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  one 
of  the  most  constant  anatomical  observations 
we  had  to  make  in  post-mortem  examinations 
of  the  shoulder  joints  of  those  who  had  been 

•  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Dublin,  vol  i.  p.  399.    Prepar.  E.  b.  905. 
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nflPecteJ  with  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  was, 
that  the  long  intrararticular  portion  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  was  absent  from  the  joint, 
although  adherent  outside  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  bicipital  groove  (/g.428.).  This  removal 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
strikes  trie  observer  who  is  unacquainted  with 
this  disease  as  a  direct  proof  that  the  tendon 
had  been  ruptured  by  accidental  violence,  and 
that  a  partial  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus has  been  the  consequence. 

Another  character  of  this  disease  is,  that 
the  humerus  has  a  very  general  tendency  to 
pass  upwards  towards  the  coraco-acromial 
vault ;  and  besides  the  removal  of  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  the  superior  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament  is  observed  to  be  deficient.  Those 
wno  do  not  know  that  this  perforation  is  a 
consequence  of  slow  disease,  immediately  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  same  accident  which 
ruptured  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  had  also 
caused  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  be  partially 
dislocated  upwards,  perforating  as  it  passed 
the  superior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

If,  m  addition  to  these  abnormal  appear- 
ances, small  portions  of  bone,  as  if  fragments 
broken  off  from  the  margins  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  are  found  to  be  present,  as  they  fre- 
quently are,  this  also  is  an  appearance  cal- 
culated to  confirm  an  erroneous  impression, 
that  some  external  violence  has  been  the 
source  of  it ;  and  if  in  addition  the  acromion 
process  be  found  divided  into  two  portions, 
as  we  have  frequently  noticed  it,  the'  preju- 
dice in  the  observer's  mind  may  at  first  be 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that  accidental 
violence  has  been  the  source  of  these  many 
and  combined  phenomena. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  lesions, 
namely,  the  total  disappearance  of  the  articular 
part  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  superior  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment by  the  nead  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
separation  into  two  portions  of  the  acromion 
process,  we  feel  convmced  that  all  these  phe- 
nomena combined  should  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  proof  of  any  accident  having 
occurred  to  produce  them  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  be  looked  upon  as  the  usual 
result  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the 
shoulder. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  in  alt  those  cases 
of  presumed  accidents  is  said  to  be  ruptured; 
yet  the  chronic  disease  of  the  shoulder  joint  is 
frequently  found  to  affect  both  shoulder  joints 
in  the  same  individual,  and  the  long  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  in  these  cases,  to  be  removed  on 
both  sides.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this 
double  lesion  may  be  the  effect  of  disease,  but 
difficult  to  imagine  how  any  accidents  could 
occur  to  "rupture"  the  tendons  of  the  biceps 
in  both  shoulder  joints.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  ad- 
mit that  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  can 
be  readily  ruptured  in  partial  dislocations  of 
the  humerus  from  accident,  when  we  know 
that  this  tendon  is  rarely  if  ever  ruptured, 
even  in  complete  luxation  of  this  bone.  The 
statement  made  in  the  report  of  various  cases 


in  surgical  works,  and  in  the  catalogues  of 
luuseums,  in  which  we  find  it  briefly  noted, 
"  that  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  found 
ruptured,"  has  been  made  bv  the  writers  con- 
fessedly without  any  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  case,  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  which  they  are  describing.  On  this 
account  we  feel  the  less  delicacy,  afler  long 
and  patient  consideration  of  the  subject,  in 
expressing  our  conviction  that  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  in  the  numerous  cases  published, 
was  not  (as  supposed  to  be)  ruptured  by  acci- 
dent, but  absorbed  as  the  result  of  disease. 

We  have  stated  that  the  bones  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  shoulder  joints  are 
very  generally  enlarged  as  a  consequence  of 
this  chronic  disease  having  for  a  considerable 
time  existed  in  the  articulation.  It  is  right, 
however,  here  to  observe,  that  very  exten- 
sive inquiry  into  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
this  peculiar  affection  as  it  presents  itself  in 
the  shoulder  joint,  will  prove  that  some  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  occasionally 
met  with  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  bones  enter- 
ing into  the  formation  of  the  shoulder  joint 
being  found  hypertrophied,  they  may  be  dis- 
covered, on  the  contrary,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
atrophy ;  or  portions  of  these  bones  may  be 
removed  altogether,  as  the  apparent  result  of 
this  chronic  rheumatic  disease. 

That  the  writer  may  not  appear  to  have 
been  singular  in  having  observed  the  changes 
which  the  acromion  process  and  neighbour- 
ing bones  have  undergone  as  the  result  of 
this  chronic  rheumatic  disease,  he  may  refer 
to  the  dissection  of  a  case  mentioned  by 
Cruveilhier,  in  which  the  affection  we  have 
called  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  was  so  ge- 
neral that  there  was  scarcely  any  articulation 
in  the  body  exempted  from  its  effects.  "When 
adverting  to  the  anatomical  changes  observ- 
able in  the  region  of  the  shoulder  in  this  ex- 
ample, he  says,  the  external  extremity  of  the 
clavicle  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the 
acromion  were  in  a  great  part  destroyed,  &c.* 

In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Dublin  will  be  found  a  preparation  of  a 
shoulder  joint,  which  is  styled  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houston  in  his  catalogue,  a  specimen  of 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder ; 
and  that  it  was  justly  so  styled  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  **  bunches  of  synovial  fim- 
bricB,"  which  hung  into  the  synovial  cavity 
of  the  joint ;  the  existence  of  hydrops  ar- 
ticuli,  or  over-distension  of  the  synovial  sac 
by  an  albuminous  fluid;  and  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  mtra^rticuJar  portion  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count given  of  this  case  :-^all  these  show  the 
disease  to  have  been  correctly  designated. 
The  writer  finds  upon  examining  this  prepa* 
ration  with  the  intelligent  curator,  Mr.  Carte, 
that  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  is  un* 
supported,  and  that  the  acromion  process  has 
been  removed  for  the  amount  of  an  inch  in 
extent ;  that  which  remains  for  this  process 

•  Cruveilhier,  llvraison  ix.  p.  12. 
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is  thinner  than  natural,  and  in  a  state  of 
atrophy.* 

The  coracM  process  is  not  usually  found  so 
much  altered  by  the  existence  of  this  peculiar 
disease  in  the  shoulder  joint  as  the  acromion; 
but  we  have  found  its  under  concave  surface 
in  some  cases  to  have  entered  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  shoulder  joint,  and  to  have  pre- 
sented a  broad  glenoid-shaped  surface,  which 
had  been  smoothed  off  from  frequent  contact 
with  the  head  of  the  humerus,  while  the 
breadth  of  the  process  had  been  at  the  same 
time  much  increased. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
this  subject  thus  minutely,  because  we  are 
convinced  that,  up  to  the  present  hour,  these 
remarkable  appearances,  when  met  with,  have 
been  misuncferstood  even  by  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  anatomists  and  physicians. 
This  circumstance  may  appear  perhaps  ca- 
pable of  explanation,  by  recollecting  that  the 
disease  generally  runs  a  long  course,  is  not  in 
itself  fatal ;  and  hence,  although  the  practical 
medical  man  may  have  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  symptoms  ot*  this 
disease  in  the  living,  he  may  never  have  had 
any  opportunity  in  any  case  of  informing 
himself  of  the  true  relation  subsisting  between 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease  of  the  shoulder 
joint  as  observed  in  the  living  patient,  and  the 
phenomena  which  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  same  shoulder  joint  might  have 
presented.  On  the  other  hand,  when  anato- 
mists have  heretofore  discovered  in  dissection 
appearances  which  are  stated  to  be  truly  those 
of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder, 
they  have  not  at  that  time  been  able  to  learn 
theprevious  history  of  the  case. 

The  following  case  may  contribute  some- 
what to  supply  this  deficiency  : — 

Case,  Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the 
shoulder,  —  J.  Byrne,  a  servant,  set.  55,  was 
admitted  into  the  Whitworth  Hospital  House 
of  industry  in  1834.  Dr.  Mayne,  at  that  time 
resident  chnical  clerk  in  the  hospital,  informed 
the  writer  that,  besides  the  disease  of  the 
lungs,  for  which  the  man  was  admitted,  he 
also  had  an  affection  of  the  right  shoulder 
joint,  which  presented  all  the  characters  at- 
tributed to  the  case  of  partial  luxation  of  the 
humerus,  and  was  kind  enough  to  invite  the 
writer  to  examine  him. 

The  man  complained  of  an  inability  to  use 
his  right  arm  well,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  for  some  jears  an  affection  of  his  right 
shoulder  joint,  m  which  he  felt  almost  con- 
tinually a  dull  tK>ring  pain.  He  could  how- 
ever perform,  without  much  inconvenience, 
all  those  motions  of  the  arm  which  did  not 
require  it  to  be  raised  near  to  the  horizontal 
line.  The  joint  feh  to  his  own  sensation 
somewhat  stiff;  and  he  was  conscious,  under 
certain  movements  of  the  arm,  of  a  sense  of 
something  crepitating  or  crackling  in  the  joint. 
Upon  viewing  the  shoulder  in  front,  it  had  a 


*  See  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  Dublin,  Catalogue,  vol  11.  p.  897.  £. 
6.901. 


wasted  appearance;  the  acromion  process 
was  more  prominent,  rendering  the  bony 
eminences  around  very  conspicuous ;  the 
head  of  the  humerus  seemed  to  be  a  little 
higher  than  usual,  and  to  have  advanced 
somewhat  forwards.  The  amount  of  advance 
was  best  seen  by  viewing  the  joint  in  profile  or 
laterally.  In  this  aspect  a  slight  elevation  and 
the  increase  of  the  antero-posterior  measure- 
ment of  the  joint  became  very  obvious.  When 
the  arm  was  pressed  by  the  surgeon,  and 
very  slight  force  used,  the  humerus  could  be 
easily  made  to  descend  somewhat,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  pass  a  little  beneath  the  outer 
margin  of  the  coracoid  process  ;  and  the  finger 
could  be  readily  pressed  into  the  outer  half 
of  the  glenoid  cavity,  into  the  space  which  the 
head  of  the  humerus  was  found  to  have  aban- 
doned. When  again  the  shafl  of  the  humerus 
was  elevated  vertically,  its  superior  extremity 
could  be  felt  to  strike  i^ainst  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  acromion.  In  a  word,  the  symp- 
toms strongly  resembled  those  usually  as- 
signed to  the  partial  luxation  forwards  and 
inwards. 

This  patient  remained  in  the  Whitworth 
Hospital  until  the  pulmonary  affection  proved 
fataL  Dr.  Mayne  and  the  writer  carefully 
examined  the  joint,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  museum  of    the  Richmond  School 


(^429.). 


e  found  the  deltoid  and  other  muscles 
around  the  joint  in  a  wasted  condition,  and 
much  paler  than  those  of  the  opposite  shoul- 
der. When  the  capsular  ligament  was  ex- 
posed, it  was  found  to  have  superiorly  a  much 
wider  and  more  extensive  adhesion  than 
natural.  Instead  of  this  fibro-synovial  sac 
having  its  ordinary  attachment  all  round 
to  the  limited  circumference  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula,  its  adhesion  to  the 
upper  margin  of  this  cavity  did  not  exist,  but 
the  superior  and  outer  portions  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligaments  seemed  to  have  acquired  new 
attachments,  and  to  be  connected  superiorly 
and  externally  with  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  coraco-acromial  arch  ;  and  thus  the  space 
in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  had  been 
permitted  to  move,  had  been  rendered  much 
more  extensive  than  natural. 

The  capsular  ligament  was  much  thick- 
ened, and  when  opened  more  synovia  than 
usual  flowed  out.  This  membrane  was  lined 
with  cellular  flocculi,  and  several  small  carti- 
laginous bodies,  rounded,  and  of  the  size  of 
ordinary  peas,  were  seen  to  float  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  synovial  sac,  appended  by  means 
of  fine  membranous  threads.  All  those  parts 
which,  in  the  normal  condition,  intervene  bc^ 
tween  the  superior  part  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  and  under  surface  of  the  coraco- 
acromial  arch,  were  completely  removed. 
No  remnant  or  trace  of  the  supra-spinatus 
tendon,  nor  any  portion  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment to  which  this  tendon  is  attached,  was  to 
be  found.  The  entire  of  the  articular  portion 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  absent,  and 
the  highest  point  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  tendon  was  attached  to  the  summit  of  the 
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bicipital  groove.     It  was  remarkable  that  the 
acroniion  proces.«i  and  other  portions  of  bone. 


Fig,  429. 


Ca»e  of  J.  Byrne,  —  Chronic  rheumatie  arthritis. 

a,  line  of  complete  division  of  the  acromion 
into  two  portions ;  6,  coracoid  process ;  c,  acromial 
end  of  the  clavicle,  worn  by  the  attrition  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus ;  rf,  tendon  of  the  biceps  adherent 
to  the  bone ;  c,  glenoid  cavity  ;  /,  capaule  widen- 
ed ;  foreign  bodies  attached  to  it. 

viz.  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle  and 
coracoid  process,  had  acquired  size  and  density, 
although  their  under  surfaces  were  much  worn 
and  excavated  where  they  formed  an  arch 
which  overhung  the  humerus.  These  appear- 
ances showed  tne  great  degree  of  friction  and 
pressure  from  below  upwards  which  these 
bones  had  been  subjected  to,  from  the  head 
of  the  humerus  being  constantly  drawn  up- 
wards by  muscular  action.  We  also  noticed 
that  the  acromion  process  was  traversed  from 
within  outwards  by  a  perfect  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, completely  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  This  might  be  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  a  fracture  which  never  had  been 
united  by  bone  —  an  opinion  which,  however, 
we  did  not  entertain ;  the  two  pieces  of  the 
acromion  were  on  a  perfect  and  uniform  level, 
and  the  edges  of  tne  separated  portions  of 
bone  exhibited  no  evidence  of  any  ossific  de- 
posit, nor  any  such  appearances  as  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  a  fracture  had  existed. 

The  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  was 
larger  and  deeper,  and  more  of  a  cup-like  form 
than  usual.  The  cartilage  of  encrustation 
and  glenoid  ligament  were  removed,  the  sur- 
face of  the  cavity  presented  a  porous  appear- 
ance. Along  its  inner  margin  were  arranged 
several  round  and  firm  cartilaginous  granules. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  was  somewhat 


enlarged.  The  articular  surface  had  become 
extended  over  the  superior  margin  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  tuberosity.  Much  of  the 
cartilaginous  investment  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  had  been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  means  of  a  porcelain-like  deposit.  The  line 
which  marks  the  junction  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  to  the  shaft,  was  studded  all  round 
with  granular  elevations  of  bone  {fig,  429.). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  this  disease  has  now  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  precision  quite  sufficient,  we  mi^ht 
suppose,  to  save  us  henceforth  from  fallmg 
into  the  error  of  confounding  the  morbid  re- 
sults of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the 
shoulder  with  the  consequences  o^  chronic 
or  acute  osteitis,  or  with  the  ultimate  ef- 
fects of  accidents  sustained  during  the  pa- 
tient's lifetime.  Nevertheless  we  feel  called 
upon  now  to  allude  to  some  cases  of  partial 
luxation  of  the  shoulder  joint  which  have 
been  published  as  the  result  of  accident,  but 
which  we  consider  to  be  specimens  of  the 
chronic  rheumatic  disease  of  the  shoulder 
joint  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  describe. 

Among  these  authors  we  find  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  who,  in  his  description  of  the  acci- 
dent called  by  him  "  partial  luxation  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  forwards  and  inwards,  to  the 
coracoid  process,"  gives  a  case  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  this  accident,  and  relates 
the  symptoms  to  teach  us  how  it  may  be  re- 
cognised ;  but  for  its  anatomical  characters 
he  refers  to  an  example  found  in  the  dissecting 
room,  the  history  of  which  was  unknown. 
He  says,  *'  The  only  dissection  of  this  accident 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
was  the  following,  for  which  I  am  mdebted  to 
Mr.  Patey,  surgeon  in  Dorset  Street,  who  had 
the  subject  brought  to  him  for  dissection  at  the 
anatomical  room,  St.Thomas's  Hospital.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Patey's  account :  — 

**  *  Partial  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  os 
humerus, —  The  head  of  the  os  humeri  on  the 
left  side  was  placed  more  forward  than  is  na- 
tural, and  the  arm  could  be  drawn  no  farther 
from  the  side  than  the  half  way  to  an  hori- 
zontal position. 

"  *  Dissection. — The  tendons  of  those  muscles 
which  are  connected  with  the  joint  were  not 
torn,  and  the  capsular  ligament  was  found 
attached  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 
When  the  ligament  was  opened  it  was  found 
that  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  was  situated 
under  the  coracoid  process,  which  formed  the 
upper  part  of  the  new  glenoid  cavity;  the 
head  of  the  bone  appeared  to  be  thrown  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
which  was  hollowed,  and  formed  the  lower 
portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  natural 
rounded  form  of  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
much  altered,  it  having  become  irregularly 
oviform,  with  its  long  axis  from  above  down' 
wards :  a  small  portion  of  the  original  glenoid 
cavity  remained,  but  this  was  rendered  irre- 
gular on  its  surface  by  the  deposition  of 
cartilage.  There  were  also  many  particles 
of  cartilaginous  matter  upon  the  head  of  the 
OS  humen,  and  upon  the  hollow  of  the  new 
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cavity  in  the  cervix  scapulae,  which  received 
the  head  of  the  bone.  At  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  joint  there  was  a  large  piece 
of  the  cartilage  which  hung  loosely  into  the 
cavity,  being  connected  with  the  synovial 
membrane  at  the  upper  part  only  by  two  or 
three  snuUl  membranous  bands.  The  long  head 
of  the  biceps  muscle  seemed  to  have  been 
ruptured  near  to  its  origin  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  glenoid  cavitv,  for  at  this  part  the 
tendon  was  very  small,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  new  formation.'  —  Signed, 
James  Patey. 

"This  accident,"  adds  Sir  Astley,  "hap- 
pens from  the  same  cause  which  produced 
the  dislocation  forward.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  ligament  is  torn,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  has  an  opportunity  of  escaping  forwards 
to  tlie  coracoid  process."  ♦ 

The  foregoing  dissection,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  an  engraving  in   Sir  A.  Cooper's 
work  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  should 
not,  in  our  opinion^  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  as  an   excellent  specimen 
of  the  anatomical  appearances  to  be  tound  in 
those  who  have  haa  chronic  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis of  the  shoulder  joint ;  for  we  consider 
that  these  appearances  were  not  the  result  of 
an  accidental  luxation,  but  the  true  effects  of 
this  slow  chronic  disease.    If  Sir  A.  Cooper 
had  known  any  thing  of  the  history  of  the 
case  during  life,  we  might  hesitate  to  call  in 
question  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  an  au- 
thority on  such  a  subject;  but  as  the  only 
grounds  he  possessed  for  forming  any  opinion 
were  derived  from  the  mere  anatomical  ap- 
pearances observed  in  the  shoulder  joint  of 
the  subject  in  the  dissecting-room,  we  con- 
ceive that  every  one  who  studies  the  report 
of  this  dissection,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  an 
engraving,  is  at  liberty  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusion as  to  what  was  the  real  nature  of  the 
case ;  and  to  us  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
appearances  observed  in  the  examination  of 
the  case  referred  to  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  were 
exactly  those  most  frequently  found  to  be  the 
result  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  as  it  affects 
the  shoulder  joint.    The  new  form  assumed  by 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  fact  of  the  cartilage 
having  been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
an  ivory  enamel — the  piece  of  cartilage  which 
bung  loosely  into  the  cavity  being  connected 
with  the  synovial  membrane,  at   the  upper 
part  only,  by  two  or  three  small  wembranom 
bands  —  the  attachment  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment to  the  coracoid  process  —  all  these  cir- 
cumstances related  in  the  above*mentioned 
case  strongly  remind  us  of  what  we  now  know 
to  be  characteristic  marks  of  the  disease  we 
have  denominated  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis, 
as  we  have  so  oflen  met  with  them.     Add 
to  this,  the  observation  that  the  intra-ar- 
ticular  portion  of  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps  muscle  did  not  exist ;  or,  as  is  pre- 
sumed, to  have  been  **  ruptured  "  at  its  origin. 


•  See  Sir  A  Cooper  on  **  Dislocations,'*  p.  449. 
Plate  21.  fig.  2. ;  also  octavo  edition  of  this  work  by 
Mr.  B.  Cooper,  p.  401. 


In  all  these  details  we  find  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  shoulder  joint 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  appearances  afford 
no  evidence  whatever  that  an  accidental  luxa- 
tion was  the  cause  of  them  ;  certain  it  is  that 
appearances  exactly  resembling  those  de- 
scribed in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  case  have  been 
met  with  in  cases  in  which  their  cause  could 
not  be  attributed  to  accident,  because  no  in- 
jury had  been  received;  while  in  others  it  was 
useless  to  refer  to  accident,  inasmuch  as  the 
morbid  action  had  similarly  afiected  both 
shoulder  joints  ;  so  that  by  the  dissection  of 
such  cases  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that 
disease,  not  accident,  was  the  source  of  the 
morbid  appearances.  If  the  reader  will  com- 
pare the  woodcut  (y%.  429.),  which  is  designed 
to  represent  the  anatomical  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  examination  of  a  case  (J.Byrne) 
already  detailed,  of  chronic  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis of  the  shoulder,  with  the  engraving  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  case  of  partial  luxation  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  he  will,  we  think, 
agree  with  us  that  the  writer,  in  believing 
that  whatever  causes  influenced  the  produc- 
tion of  the  morbid  appearances  in  the  one 
were  identical  with  those  which  produced 
them  in  the  other.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  our 
opinion,  somewhat  gratmtouslt/  supposes  that 
his  specimen  was  me  much  sought-for  ex- 
ample of  the  anatomy  of  the  accident  called 
partial  luxation.  We  say  gratttitousfy^  because 
the  previous  history  of  the  case  he  alludes  to 
was  unknown,  and  the  accident  supposed  to 
have  occurred. 

In  the  case  the  writer  has  adduced  (J. 
Byrne,  (^.  429.),  the  history  was  known, 
and  has  been  preserved,  witii  the  account 
of  the  post-mortem  appearances  which  the 
examination  of  the  shoulder  joint  presented. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Bristol  in  September,  1836,  the  author 
gave  an  account  of  this  chronic  rheumatic 
disease,  as  it  engages  most  of  the  joints. 
When  speaking  of  its  effects  on  the  shoul- 
der, he  alluded  to  this  case  published  by  Shr 
A.  Cooper  ;  and  then  demonstrated,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting,  that 
the  specimen  (^.  429.)  of  this  chronic  rheu- 
matic disease  which  he  then  luid  before  them 
for  inspection,  corresponded  exactly  to  the  ap- 
pearances found  in  the  supposed  case  of  "  par- 
tial luxation  of  the  humerus  "  delineated  in 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  work.  The  opinion  which 
he  at  that  time  expressed  (now  twelve  years 
ago)  has  since  been  amply  confirmed  by  his 
subsequent  experience  *,  and  by  the  opportu- 
nities he  has  had  of  further  investigating  the 
nature  of  this  dbease. 

In  the  Museum  Anatomicumf  of  Sandi- 
fort,  1827,  we  find  delineated  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder  joint    which   present  all  the  cha- 

•  See  Athenreum,  September  10, 1886 ;  also  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Dublin  Pathological  Society,  Dub- 
lin Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  602. 

t  VoL  iv.  tob.  24.^.  1,  2,  8. 
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racters  of  the  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  with 
partial  displacement  upwards  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus.  Sandifort  also,  we  feel  sure, 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  concluding  with- 
out proof,  that  this  spechnen  of  the  bones  of 
the  shoulder  constituted  an  example  of  par- 
tial luxation  from  accident  (^  luxatio  ossis 
humeri  ab  injuria  externa  ").  The  subject  of 
this  case,  he  says,  was  a  robust  man:  the  head 
of  the  humerus  having  been  driven  upwards 
between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  acromion, 
a  new  articular  surface  was  produced,  partly 
on  the  upper  narrow  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  partly  on  the  root  of  the  coracoid 
process.  This  new  articular  surface,  in  its 
centre  porous,  was  &s  to  its  circumference 
hard,  polished,  and  ivory-like  ('*  partim  porosa 
sed  csetera  vald^  polita  ac  quasi  ebumea"),  and 
had  been  in  habitual  contact  with  the  h^  of 
the  humerus.  The  latter  was  much  enlarged, 
and  its  circumference  near  the  corona  of  the 
head  was  much  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  hard  rounded  margin  ('*  margine  revoluto 
calloso").  The  wearing  away  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  great  tuberosity,  the  eburnisa* 
tion  of  the  summit  of  the  humerus  where 
It  came  in  contact  with  the  concavity  of  the 
coraco-acromial  vault,  the  preternatural  con- 
tact of  the  head  of  the  humerus  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  acromial  extremity  of  the 
clavicle,  are  also  noticed.  "  Caput  ossis 
humeri  amplitudine  auctum,  margine  revoluto 
calloso,  in  superficie  articulari  ^ert  eandem 
praeternaturalem  glabritiem  et  duritiem,  dum 
m  vertici,  ubi  tuberculum  majus  occurrit, 
superficiem  exhibet  partim  glaberriroam,  par- 
tim inequabilem,  rugosam,  ^uas  juxta  sum- 
mum  humerum  movebatur  trituratione,  etiam 
locum  habuisse  inter  marginem  inferiorem 
claviculse,  et  verticera  capitis  humeri  mani- 
feste  apparet ;  subluxatio  in  superiora  ergo 
hie  locum  habuit."* 

Here  we  find  the  description  of  the  bones 
unaccompanied  with  any  account  of  anatomi- 
cal characters  of  the  other  structures  of  the 
joints  ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  adduced  that 
any  accident  had  occurred  to  produce  the 
appearance  noticed  ;  we  may  therefore,  we 
think,  conclude,  that  the  history  of  the  case 
was  unknown.  When  we  compare  Sandifort's 
description  of  the  above  case,  accompanied  as 
it  is  with  an  engraving,  with  the  account  given 
by  us  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  dissection 
of  other  cases  of  the  chronic  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis as  it  affects  the  structures  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  we  think  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  this  case,  adduced  by  Sandifort  as 
an  example  of  partial  luxation  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  upwards  from  external  injury, 
must  be  considered  as  presenting  in  the  bones 
described  the  anatomical  characters  of  chro- 
nic rheumatic  disease,  as  it  very  commonly 
affects  the  bone  of  the  shoulder  joint. 

In  the  anatomical  examination  of  advanced 
cases  of  this  disease  of  the  shoulder  joint, 
which  we  have  witnessed^  in   which   there 

•  Museum  Anatomicum  Sandifort,  tab.  cli. /?o«.  1, 
2,8.voLiv.  ^ 


had  been  partial  luxation  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  upwards  —  when  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle has  been  cut  through,  the  head  of  the 
humerus  has  been  usually  found  exposed,  and 
in  absolute  contact  with  the  under  surface  of 
this  muscle,  having  passed  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament.  In  such  cases, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  found  to 
present  the  usual  characteristic  appearances  of 
this  chronic  rheumatic  disease  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cartilage  has  been  absorbed,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  an  ivory -like  enamel.  The  arti- 
cular portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  has 
also  been  removed,  as  well  as  all  those  parts 
which  in  the  normal  state  intervene  between 
the  summit  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  coraco-acromial  arch. 
The  superior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament 
itself  has  been  found  perforated ;  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  coraco-acromial  vault 
excavated,  and  has  become  a  new  and  sup- 
plementary socket  for  the  bead  of  the  hu- 
merus {fig,  429.). 

The  explanation  of  the  circumstance  why  the 
superior  and  external  part  of  the  capsular  li^- 
ment  has  been  found  perforated  by  a  large  cir- 
cular opening,  through  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  can  pass,  appears  to  be,  that  the  effects 
of  the  loss  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  are 
such,  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  at  once 
elevated  by  the  deltoid,  and  kept  habitually 
pressed  up  against  the  under  surface  of  the 
acromion.  The  coraco-acromial  vault  now 
becomes  the  articular  socket  for  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  more  than  the  original  glenoid 
cavity.  The  head  of  the  humerus  assumes 
altogether  a  new  form  ;  its  summit  is  ex- 
panded, and  at  the  same  time  smoothed  by 
the  constant  effects  of  use  and  friction ;  the 
anatomical  neck  is  encroached  upon,  and 
gradually  the  whole  summit,  including  the 
great  and  lesser  tuberosities,  becomes  articu- 
lar, these  latter  eminences  being,  as  it  were, 
ground  down  and  covered  with  a  porcelainous 
deposit  (Jig.  428.).  As  the  upper  portion 
of  the  circular  groove,  called  the  anatomical 
neck  of  the  humerus,  which  normally  gives 
attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint,  has  been  removed,  this  attachment  of 
the  capsule  must  be  destroyed,  and  a  large 
opening  will  be  found  in  it.  This  occurrence 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  of  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis  of  the  shoulder  joint,  described 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Labatt,  who  entitles  the 
case,  "  An  excellent  specimen  of  that  chronic 
disease  of  the  shoulder  joint  which  old  people 
are  liable  to ;  as  also  an  example  of  partial 
luxation  upwards,  the  result  of  slow  disease.**  ♦ 

The  history  of  this  case,  as  of  almost  all  of 
the  same  kind  published,  was  unknown.  The 
subject  was  a  female  aged  60,  brouglit  into 
the  College  of  Surgeons  for  dissection  ;  the 
muscular  system  well  developed.  The  com- 
mon integuments  had  been  removed  when 
Mr.  Labatt  was  called  to  witness  the  disseo- 


•  Vide  London  Medical  Gazette,  1888,  vol.  xxii, 
p.  22.;  also  Catalogue,  Coll.  Surgeons,  Ireland, 
voL  ii  p.  396. 
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tion,  and  the  deltoid  muscle  was  cut  across 
and  thrown  back,  when  the  attention  of  the 
dissector  was  attracted  by  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  which  was  exposed  and  firmly  sup- 
ported against  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  acro- 
mion process  by  the  lips  of  a  vertical  rent  in 
the  capsular  ligament,  which  was  otherwise 
healthy,  firmly  girding  the  anatomical  neck  of 
the  humerus.  The  articular  cartilage  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  had  been  universally 
eroded.  The  head  of  the  humerus  had  been 
increased  in  size  by  the  addition  of  an  osseous 
mai^n,  which  overhung  the  anatomical  neck 
of  the  humerus.  Several  cartilaginous  bodies, 
connected  to  the  surrounding  fibrous  tissues, 
projected  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The 
larger  were  pedunculated  and  pendulous, 
while  the  smaller  were  attached  b^  broad  sur- 
faces, llie  articular  part  of  the  biceps  tendon 
had  disappeared.  The  capsular  ligament  was 
thickened ;  and  the  longitudinal  aperture  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  existed  in  the  upper 
Esrt,  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  allow  the 
ead  of  the  bone  under  certain  circumstances 
to  pass  with  facility  from  its  natural  situation 
upwards,  and  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  acromion  process.  The 
coraco-acromial  articulation  of  the  same  side, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  other  articulations  in 
this  subject,  exhibited  unquestionable  traces 
of  having  been  affected  with  the  same  dis- 


When  a  specimen  of  chronic  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis of  the  shoulder  joints  such  as  the  pre- 
ceding, has  been  met  with,  by  anatomists  not 
fiuniliar  with  the  ordinary  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  the  disease,  it  is  usually  mistaken  for 
a  case  of  partial  displacement  of  the  humerus 
upwards,  the  result  of  accident.  We  find 
many  such  cases  and  such  mistakes  recorded. 
Although  the  history  of  Mr.  Labatt's  case  was 
unknown,  the  appearances  which  the  head  of 
the  humerus  presented  were  sufficiently  cha- 
racteristic to  clearly  designate  the  true  nature 
of  the  affection,  independently  of  the  condi- 
tion alluded  to  of  the  coraco-clavicular  and 
other  articulations,  so  many  concurring  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  proved  that,  in  the 
above  case,  the  shoulder  had  been  long  affected 
by  the  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  and  that 
this,  and  not  accident,  was  the  source  of  the 
partial  luxation  upwards  which  existed. 

In  April,  1840,  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  this  disease, laid  before  the 
Surgical  Society  of  Dublin  an  account  of  the 
post-mortem  examination  he  had  made  of  an 
aged  female,  who  died  of  an  internal  organic 
disease  in  the  House  of  Industry.  She  had 
been  long  affected  with  a  partial  displacement 
upwards  of  the  right  humerus,  which  was  the 
result  of  chronic  rheumatic  disease.  He  pre- 
sented a  cast  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
taken  after  death,  showing  the  degree  of  ele- 
vation of  the  summit  of  the  humerus  on  the 
affected  side;  and  also  exhibited  a  prepara- 


•  This  spedmen  is  preserved  m  the  Maseom  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  Vide  Catalogue,  CoU. 
Surg.  Ireland,  voL  ii  p.  896. 
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tion  of  the  shoulder  joint  to  the  meeting.  The 
post-mortem  examination  had  been  made  a 
few  weeks  previously  to  Dr.  Smith's  com- 
munication of  this  case  to  the  society.    *'  It 
may  be  seen,"  he  said,  *'  from  the  cast,  that  in 
this  case  there  was  a  remarkable  contrast  in 
the  appearance  the  two  shoulder  joints  pre- 
sented :  on  one  side,  the  head  of  the  humerus 
was  placed  far  above  the  level  of  the  coracoid 
and  acromion  processes.     Many  persons,"  he 
added,  '*  in  viewing  the  cast  and  accompanying 
preparation,  might  consider  the  specnnen  as 
one  of  some  unusual  form  of  congenital  mal- 
formation, or  the  result  of  accident ;  but  the 
abnormal  appearances  were  clearly  the  result 
of  that  peculiar  affection  of  the  joints,  of 
which  so  many  specimens  had  been  elsewhere 
brought  forward  by  the  president  in  the  chair 
(Mr.  Adams),  and    which    disease   he    has 
denominated  '  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.' " 
Dr.  Smith  added  that  his  chief  reason  in 
bringing  forward  the  case  was,  that  it  pre- 
sented some  peculiarities  he  had  not  observed 
in  other  specimens  of  the  same  disease,  as  it 
affects  the  shoulder  joint :  he  had  often  before 
noticed  the  elevation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
as  a  sjrmptom  of  this  affection,  but  had  never 
seen  the  elevation  to  the  same  degree  it  had 
amounted  to  in  this  case.     The  head  of  the 
humenis  was  displaced  upwards,  even  to  a 
point  above  the  level  of  the  clavide  and  acro- 
mion process.     The  capsular  ligament  was 
enlarged,  and  as  thin  as  if  the  synovial  mem- 
brane alone  constituted  it.     Superiorly,  this 
capsule  was  altogether  deficient :  a  large  aper- 
ture was  here  found,  which  permitted  tne  head 
of  the  humerus  to  pass  upwards,  as  already 
mentioned  ;  the  tendon   of  the  biceps   was 
perfect,  but  was  thrown  off  the  head  of  the 
ix>ne  inwards.     The  cartilage  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  abraded  in  several  places,  and 
osseous  depositions  had  been  formed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bicipital  groove,  and  around  the 
margin  of  the  articular  head  of  the  humerus, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  examples  of  chronic 
rheumatic    disease.      Mr.   Smith     observed, 
that  the  preparation  showed  a  large  deficiency 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  —  a 
fact  not  before  observed  by  him,  until  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Labatt's  preparation ;  and  even  then 
he  was  disposed  to  attribute  the  deficiency  to 
some  injury  received  in  removing  the  parts. 
He  had  therefore  taken  the  greatest  care  in 
removing  the  preparation  just  exhibited  to  the 
society,  and  had  found  that  in  dividing  the 
deltoid  muscle  he  had  cut  at  once  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint. 

Dr.  Smith  and  the  writer  have  lately  care- 
fully examined  this  preparation,  and  find  that 
the  acromion  process  has  been  much  reduced 
in  thickness  ;  its  under  surface  is  excavated, 
and  denuded  of  all  periosteal  covering  ;  this 
process  is  divided  into  two  portions,  as  if  a 
fracture  had  traversed  the  original  line  of  the 
junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  rest  of 
the  process :  half  an  inch  in  extent  of  the  bone 
is  thus  separated  from  the  rest,  and  seems 
merely  retained  by  a  ligamentous  connection. 

The  deltoid  and  triangular  ligament  were 
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relaxed  : — "  The  shoulder  joint  presented  a 
remarkable  degree  of  mobility  in  this  case ; 
and  the  head  of  the  humerus  of  the  affected 
side  could  be  pushed  half  an  inch  higher  than 
its  fellow."  The  great  peculiarity  in  this  case 
Dr.  R.  Smith  thought  consisted  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  was 
not,  as  it  usually  is  in  cases  of  this  chronic 
disease,  absorbed,  but  was  in  a  perfect  state  of 
integrity  as  to  structure. 

This  tendon  having  been  thrown  off  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  and  displaced  inwardly, 
its  normal  function  to  restrain  the  ascent  of 
the  humerus,  through  the  medium  of  its  mus- 
cular connection,  was  as  much  annulled  as  if 
it  had  been  removed  altogether,  as  it  usually 
is,  under  the  influences  of  this  chronic  dis- 
ease. 

Questions  here  naturally  arise:  Can  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  be  clislocated  from  its 
groove  by  accidental  violence  ?  and  if  so.  Shall 
the  consequent  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  be  in  the  direction  upwards,  exactly 
as  it  was  in  the  preceding  case,  which  was 
evidentlv  an  example  of  tue  displacement  of 
the  tendon  from  disease. 

Mr.  John  Soden,  junior,  of  Bath,  has  pub- 
lished a  case,  accompanied  by  some  interesting 
remarks,  the  obiects  of  which  are  to  prove  that 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  may  be  dislocated  by 
accident,  and  that  a  partial  displacement  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  upwards  must  im- 
mediately follow. 

Mr,  John  Soden*s  case.  —  Partial  disloca^ 
turn  upuHirds,  —  "  Joseph  Cooper,  aged  59, 
was  admitted  into  the  Bath  United  Hos- 
pital, November  9,  1839,  on  account  of  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  skull.  His  death 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  an  old 
injury  of  the  right  shoulder,  the  symptoms  of 
which  had  been  always  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, and  which  occurred  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

**  In  the  month  of  May,  1839,  the  deceased 
(six  months  before  his  death)  was  engaged  in 
nailing  down  a  carpet,  when,  on  rising  sud- 
denly from  his  occupation,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  backwards  on  the  floor.  In  order 
to  break  the  force  of  the  fall,  he  involuntarily 
placed  his  arm  behind  him,  and  by  so  doing 
received  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  upon 
bis  right  elbow ;  that  joint,  the  only  one 
struck,  received  no  injury,  for  the  shock  was 
instantly  transmitted  to  the  shoulder,  and 
there  the  whole  effects  of  the  accident  were 
sustained.  Acute  pain  was  immediately  ex- 
perienced, and  the  man  supposed  he  had 
either  suffered  a  fracture  or  a  dislocation,  but 
finding  that  he  could  raise  the  arm  over  his 
head,  he  felt  reassured,  and  endeavoured  to 
resume  his  work.  The  pain,  however,  com- 
pelled him  to  desist,  and  be  went  home." 
••  When  I  saw  him,"  savs  Mr.  Soden,  "  on  the 
following  morning,  the  joint  was  greatly 
swollen,  tender  to  the  touch,  and  painful  on 
very  slight  motion.  There  was  then  no  pos- 
sibility of  his  placing  his  arm  over  his  head, 
as  he  had  done  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent.    I  satisfied  myself  that  there  was  nei- 


ther fracture  nor  dislocation  of  the  bones, 
and  not  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  more 
specific  injury  than  a  severe  sprain,  I  set 
down  the  case  as  such,  and  avoided  the  un- 
necessary pain  of  further  examination.  Un- 
usually active  means  were  necessary  to  sub- 
due the  inflammation,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  though  the  swelling  was  much 
reduced,  the  tenderness  in  the  fix>nt  of  the 
joint,  and  paiu  on  certain  motions  of  the  limb, 
were  scarcely  less  than  on  the  day  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident. 

'*  On  comparing  the  joint  with  its  fellow^ 
now  that  the  swelling  had  subsided,  a  marked 
difference  was  observable  between  their  re- 
spective outlines.  The  injured  shoulder  was 
evidently  out  of  drawing,  but  without  pre- 
senting any  glaring  deformity :  when  the  man 
stood  erect  with  his  arms  dependent,  the  dis- 
tinction was  very  manifest,  but  difficult  to 
define.  There  was  a  slight  flattening  on  the 
outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  joint,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  looked  as  it  were  drawn  up 
higher  in  the  glenoid  cavity  than  it  should  be. 
Examination  verified  the  appearance  in  two 
ways :  first,  on  moving  the  limb,  with  one  hand 
placed  on  the  shoulder,  a  crepitating  sensation 
was  experienced  under  the  nngers,  simulating 
a  fracture,  but  in  reality  caused  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  humerus  against  the 
under  surface  of  the  acromion :  secondly,  on 
attempting  abduction,  it  was  found  that  the 
arm  could  not  be  raised  beyond  a  very  acute 
angle  with  the  body,  fi'om  the  upper  edge  of 
the  greater  tubercle  coming  in  contact  with 
that  of  the  acromion,  and  thus  forming  an 
obstacle  to  all  further  progress.  The  head  of 
the  bone  was  also  unduly  prominent  in  front, 
almost  to  the  amount  of  a  partial  dislocation. 
For  all  useful  purposes  the  arm  was  powers 
less.  The  pain  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
biceps  was  acute,  extending  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  muscle,  but  felt  chiefly  at  its 
extremities.  When  the  joint  was  at  rest  the 
pain  was  referred  to  the  space  in  front,  be- 
tween the  coracoid  process  and  head  of  the 
humerus ;  which  spot  was  marked  by  extreme 
tenderness  and  some  puffy  swelling. 

**  The  patient  being  of  a  rheumatic  habit,  in- 
flammatory action  of  that  character  was  soon 
established  in  the  joint,  so  that  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  the  injury  were  marked  by  those 
of  general  articular  inflammation,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  man's  suffering,  and  to  the  di& 
ficulty  of  diagnosis.  On  examining  the  joint 
the  accident  was  found  to  have  b^n  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  fi'om  its 
groove,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  injury. 
The  tendon  was  entire,  and  lay  enclosed  m 
its  sheath,  on  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the  hu- 
merus ;  the  capsule  was  but  slightly  nmtured  ; 
the  joint  exhibited  extensive  traces  of  inflam- 
mation ;  the  synovial  membrane  was  vascular 
and  coated  with  lymph ;  recent  adhesions 
were  stretched  between  different  parts  of  its 
surface,  and  ulceration  had  commenced  on 
the  cartilage  covering  the  humerus,  where  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the 
acromion ;  the  capsule  was  thickened  and  ad- 
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berent,  and  in  time,  probably,  anchylosis  might 
have  taken  place." 

Obtervatiorut  on  thii  case,  —  In  this  interest- 
ing case^  recorded  by  Mr.  Soden»  it  is  true 
that  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  dislocated ; 
but,  we  may  ask,  are  the  appearances  noticed 
during  life,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
shoulder  joint  found  on  examination  afler 
death,  capable  of  any  otlier  explanation  than 
that  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Soden?  Upon 
such  a  matter  we  feel  we  ought  to  speak  with 
the  greatest  diffidence,  because  this  case  is  so 
fiir  unlike  almost  every  case  of  partial  luxa- 
tion yet  published  in  this  drcunistance,  that 
its  history  was  known  before  the  pott-mortem 
examination  of  the  joint  was  instituted. 
However,  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  as 
yet  feel  convinced  that  the  case  of  partial 
displacement  upwards  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, as  the  immediate  and  direct  result  of 
accident,  has  been  fully  proved  by  Mr.  Soden. 
If  we  analyse  the  symptoms  the  patient  him- 
self reports  to  have  observed  immediately 
after  tne  accident,  we  find  that  he  at  first 
supposed  he  had  either  sufiered  a  fracture  or 
a  aislocation,  but  finding  that  *'  he  could  roue 
the  arm  over  hit  head,**  he  felt  re-assured,  and 
endeavoured  to  resume  his  work.  It  would 
appear  to  us,  that  if  the  tendon  of  the  bi- 
ceps were  accidentally  dislocated  the  patient 
would  not  be  able,  immedi  tely  after  the  acci- 
dent, to  raise  his  ami  over  his  head;  while 
the  circumstance  here  noticed  seems  quite 
reconcilable  with  Mr.  Soden's  own  impres- 
sion, that  there  was  in  this  instance  no  other 
injury  than  a  severe  sprain  of  the  joint.  The 
symptoms  under  which  the  patient  subse- 
quently laboured  were  those  ot  an  inflamma- 
tory character,  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  where  so  severe  a  sprain  had  oc- 
curred, as  we  may  suppose  the  shoulder  joint 
in  this  instance  to  have  suffered.  The  ap- 
pearance the  joint  presented  externally  when 
the  disease  became  subacute,  or  chronic, 
namely  the  flattening  of  the  outer  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  joint,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  bead  of  the  bone,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  higher  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  crepUaHrig 
sensation  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  against  the  under  surface  of 
the  acromion,  the  pain  felt  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  biceps  muscle,  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  abduction  of  the  elbow  fi*om  the  side,  the 
prominency  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  front, 
almost  to  **  the  amount  of  a  partial  disloca* 
tion," — all  these  symptoms  we  have  repeatedlv 
noticed  to  belong  to  the  affecdon  of  the  shoul- 
der joint  which  we  have  called  chronic  rheu^ 
maiic  arthriiit^  and  all  these  have  been  present 
in  patients  who  have  had  this  disease  m  both 
shoulder  joints  at  the  same  time,  and  in  whom 
they  could  not  by  any  means  be  referred  to 
accident.  Finally,  before  we  leave  our  analy- 
sis of  the  symptoms  of  this  case,  we  must  not 
omit  to  allude  to  the  author*s  own  observa- 
tion— **  The  patient  being  of  a  rheumatic  haiit, 
inflammatory  action  of  that  character  was 
soon  estabbshed  in  the  joint,  so  that  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  the  injury  were  masked 


by  those  of  general  articular  inflammation » 
which  added  greatly  to  the  man's  suffering, 
and  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis." 

The  patient  bemg,  as  we  are  told,  of  a 
rheumatic  habit,  or  predisposed  to  this  ar- 
ticular disease,  it  may  be  readily  conceived 
that  any  injury  this  man,  aged  fifty-nine, 
miffht  receive  in  the  shoulder  joint  would  be 
well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  the  disease  which 
we  have  called  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis. 

As  to  the  anatomical  examination  of  the 
joint,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  disease 
had  been  only  six  months  established,  and 
therefore  that  the  more  striking  results  of 
chronic  rheumatic  disease  should  be  found 
was  not  to  be  expected.  Those  which  were 
noticed,  however,  were  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  anatomical  characters 
of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder 
in  an  early  stase. 

As  to  whether  Mr.  Soden's  interpretation 
of  his  own  case  be  the  correct  one,  or  the 
doubt  we  have  ventured  to  express  should 
be  considered  to  have  a  just  foundation,  we 
must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others,  to 
time,  and  to  the  result  of  future  investigations 
to  determine ;  but  the  subject  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  one  of  a  truly  practical  nature, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  further  inquiry. 

We  had  written  thus  much  on  the  subject 
of  partial  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus upwards,  with  displacement  inwards  of 
the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  when  (on  the 
12th  of  August,  1848)  an  opportunity  occurred 
to  us  of  examining  anatomically  both  shoulder 
joints  of  a  patient  who  had  died  in  the  North 
Union  Poor  House  the  day  before,  who  had 
been  for  eight  years  one  of  the  severest 
sufferers  the  writer  had  ever  known  from 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  in  almost  all  his 
joints.  The  disease  existed  in  an  aggravated 
form  in  his  hips  and  knees,  wrists  and  elbows, 
and  of  late  years  began  also  to  affect  equally 
both  shoulder  joints.  It  was  ver^  remark- 
able that,  on  examining  anatomically  the 
shoulder  joints  in  this  case,  we  discovered 
the  same  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  upwards,  with  dislocation  of  the 
tendon  of  tne  biceps  inwards,  as  in  Mr.  So- 
den's case,  in  both  snoulder  joints,  and  with  the 
dislocation  of  the  long  tendon  in  both  shoulder 
joints  in  this  case,  which  we  shall  now  relate, 
were  found  associated  the  ordinary  anatomical 
characters  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  in 
rather  an  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  while  in 
the  other  articulations  of  this  same  individual 
the  chronic  rheumatic  disease  was  in  a  very 
advanced  state. 

Case,  Charles  Mailly,  stat,  48,  had  been  a 
farming  servant  in  the  country,and  was  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  activity.  He  was 
addicted  to  drinking  ardent  spirits  to  excess, 
and  it  was  stated  of  him  that  he  frequently 
lay  whole  nights  in  the  open  air  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  from  drunkenness.  To  these 
circumstances  he  attributed  the  origin  of  his 
disease,  which  disabled  him  from  earning  his 
bread ;  he  was  therefore  admitted  into  the 
poor  house,  in  1840.  For  the  last  five  years  he 
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has  been  altogether  confined  to  his  bed,  as  he 
could  not  stand  upright,  much  less  walk,  when 
the  writer  visited  hiin  in  August,  1847.  His 
hips,  knees,  and  elbow  joints  were  semiflexed 
and  rigid,  his  wrist  extended,  his  fingers  and 
toes  presented  the  ordinary  characteristic 
distortion  belonging  to  rheumatic  gout,  or 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.*  Although  the 
shoulder  joints  in  this  case  had  lost  much  of 
their  muscular  covering,  the  deltoid  and  cap- 
sular muscles  being  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  yet 
the  bones  of  the  articulation  seemed  much 
enlarged,  and  the  heads  of  both  humeri  were 
evidently  situated  much  above  the  level  of 
the  coracoid  process.  He  did  not  complain  of 
much  pain  in  the  shoulders ;  the  constant 
torture  he  endured  in  the  right  hip  and  both 
his  knees  quite  distracted  his  attention  from 
all  minor  suffering.  He  stated  that  he  had  a 
"  crackling  "  sensation  in  all  his  joints  when- 
ever they  were  moved;  that  his  sufferings 
were  influenced  by  the  weather,  and  that  he 
endured  more  pain  durine  the  frost  of  winter 
than  at  anv  other  time.  The  patient  died  worn 
out  by  pain  and  irritative  fever,  attended  with 
severe  diarrhoea. 

Poit-mortem  exavwuUion, — Dr.  R.  Smith 
assisted  the  writer  in  this  examination.  As 
the  body  lay  on  its  back  on  the  table,  the 
hips,  the  elbows,  and  knee  joints  were  semi- 
flexed, and  could  not  be  extended,  but  they 
permitted  of  flexing  to  a  very  trivial  degree. 
When  any  of  the  affected  joints  were  moved, 
the  characteristic  crepitus,  or  crackling,  so 
of^en  alluded  to,  was  elicited  now  as  during 
life.  The  head  of  the  os  humeri  of  each 
side  was  drawn  up  much  above  the  level 
of  the  coracoid  process,  and  was  preter- 
naturally  advanced.  Upon  rotating  the  hu- 
merus. It  marked  crepitus  was  evident  in 
these  as  well  as  all  the  other  joints.  On  re- 
moving the  integument  over  the  right  shoul- 
der joint,  the  deltoid  muscle  was  found 
pale,  and  forming  a  thin  attenuated  layer  of 
muscular  fibres  covering  the  articulation. 
When  this  was  removed,  the  sub-deltoid 
bursa  was  seen  to  be  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  it  had  a  fibrous  appearance  externally, 
like  to  a  capsular  ligament.  When  this  bursa 
was  freely  cut  into  by  an  incision  parallel 
to  the  margin  of  the  acromion,  its  cavity 
was  observed  to  be  more  capacious  than 
usual.  The  posterior  or  inferior  wall  of 
the  bursa  was  found  to  have  identified  itself 
with  the  external  and  superior  part  of  the 
fibrous  capsule  of  this  articulation,  and  both 
seemed  here  to  have  become  degenerated 
into  thin  cellular  structure,  which  adhered 
to  and  formed  a  periosteal  covering  for 
the  summit  of  the  humerus  near  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  great  tuberosity.  The 
capsular  ligament  was  elsewhere  somewhat 
thicker  than  natural,  particularly  at  the  upper 
and  anterior  part,  where  it  seemed  to  nave 
identified  itself  at  its  origin  with  the  coraco- 
humeral  ligament,  which  was  much  thickened. 
As  to  its  attachment  to  the  humerus,  the 

•  See  Hand,  Vol.  II.  p.  618.  fig.  233. 


capsular  ligament,  superiorly  and  posteriorly, 
was  very  short,  having  become  adherent  to 
the  head  of  the  bone  before  this  capsule 
had  reached  its  usual  point  of  insertion  into 
the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.  Ante- 
riorly and  inferiorly  the  capsule  descended  on 
the  neck  of  the  humerus  below  its  normal 
level  (Jig,  430.).  When  this  ligament  was 
cut  into  and  examined  posteriorly,  several 
broad  patches  of  adhesion  were  found  to 
exist  (as  in  Mr.  Soden's  case)  between  its 
internal  surface  and  the  head  of  the  t>one  pos- 
teriorly, so  that  in  these  parts  the  syno- 
vial cavity  was  completely  obliterated  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
the  membrane  which  lined  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  invested  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  just  as  we  find  occa- 
sionally the  pericardium  partially  adherent  to 
the  surface  of  the  heart.  When  the  capsular 
ligament  was  fully  opened  anteriorly,  where 
it  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  subscapu- 
laris,  it  was  seen,  more  evidently  than  it  could 
have  been  previously,  that  the  head  of  the 
humerus  had  been  placed  habitually  above  the 
level  of  the  coracoid  process  and  the  highest 
point  of  the  glenoid  cavity  from  which  the 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps  springs  (Jig,  430.). 
The  tendon  of  the  biceps  lay  entirely  to  the 

Fig.  430. 


Case  of  Charles  MaSUy. — Chrofdc  rheumatic  arthritis. 
The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  didocated  inwards, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  partially  displaced  up- 
wards,  as  tn  Mr,  Soden's  case,  I 

inside  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  ;  indeed, 
such  was  its  position,  that  it  might  rather  be 
said  that  the  humerus  was  displaced  out- 
wards, and  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
course  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  than  that 
the  latter  was  dislocated  inwards.  A  semi- 
circular groove  marked  the  course  of  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle  as  it  arched  across  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the 
summit  of  the  bicipital  groove.  The  portion 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  which  was  situated 
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Bbove  the  course  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
was  divested  of  ail  cartilaginous  covering, 
was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  remarkably 
hard,  and  presented  an  appearance  as  if  the 
summit  of  the  humerus  had  been  prepared  for 
the  polish  of  ebumisation,  but  as  yet  no 
ivory-like  enamel  had  formed,  because  as  yet 
bone  had  not  come  in  contact  with  bone. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  was  much  en- 
larged and  altered  from  its  normal  figure,  par- 
ticularly above,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  tuberosity,  which  bulged  out  much  ex- 
ternally ;  the  usual  deep  groove  above,  sepa- 
rating the  tuberosity  from  the  head,  and  here 
marking  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus, 
was  effaced. 

The  under  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  hu- 
merus was  furnished  with  a  vast  number  of 
the  synovial  fimbriae  before  noticed  by  us 
when  describing  the  anatomical  characters  of 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder 
and  other  articulations.  *  These  were  in 
the  recent  state  of  a  very  red  colour.  The 
humerus  seemed  habitually  to  have  remained 
in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  rotated 
inwards,  and  in  this  position  these  synovial 
fimbriae  lay  in  contact  with  the  inferior  and 
broadest  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  and  it  was 
very  remarkable  that  wherever  these  red  sy- 
novial fimbriae  had  been  in  exact  apposition 
with  the  cartilage  of  incrustation  ot  the  gle- 
noid cavity,  exactly  in  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tact the  cartilage  had  been  removed,  satisfac- 
torily proving  that  these  vascular  fimbriae  had 
been  absorbing  villous  surfaces. 

The  glenoid  articular  surfece  presented  but 
little  worthy  of  notice,  except  a  porous  ap- 
pearance where  its  cartilaginous  mvestment 
nad  been  removed  by  the  absorbing  villi,  and 
the  commencing  state  of  disintegration  of  the 
glenoid  ligament.  The  cartilage  which  re- 
mained on  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, as  well  as  that  which  still  adhered  to 
the  surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sca- 
pula, was  rough,  and  altered  from  its  natu- 
ral state.  The  acromio-clavicular  articula- 
tion of  this  side  seemed  enlarged  externally, 
the  periosteum  about  it  thickened.  When  the 
articular  surfaces  were  exposed,  it  was  found 
that  the  cartilaginous  covering  had  been  re- 
moved, and  that  the  articular  surfaces  were 
nearly  double  their  normal  size. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  movements  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  in  the  glenoid  cavity  in 
tliis  case  had  been  confined  to  those  of  a 
species  of  semi-rotation  only ;  the  adhesions 
which  were  found  to  exist  l>etween  the  head 
of  the  humerus  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  sufficientlv 
suggest  this,  as  well  as  the  new  form  which 
the  head  of  the  humerus  had  assumed. 

The  led  shoulder  joint  in  almost  every  re- 
spect was  symmetrically  affected  with  the 
right,  but  particularly  as  r^arded  the  dis- 
location of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  ex- 
istence of  fimbriae,  &c.  Sec,  and  therefore  it 
does  not  require  a  separate  description. 

*  See  Dublin  Joomal,  vol.  xt.  p.  159. 


It  does  not  appear  to  us  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  details  here,  relative  to  the  condition 
the  other  articulations  were  found  in.  The 
lungs  and  other  viscera  were  sound.  Whether 
the  patient  ever  had  rheumatic  fever  or  not  we 
are  not  now  able  to  learn ;  but  we  may  mention 
that  upon  looking  to  the  state  of  the  heart  and 
its  membran'ous  coverings  we  found  the  peri- 
cardium adherent  to  the  heart  on  all  its  sur- 
faces- except  where  it  lay  on  the  diaphragm. 
It  seems  to  us  plain  that  hereafter,  when  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  shall  be  found  displaced 
internally,  we  are  not  at  once  to  refer  the 
dislocation  to  accident,  but  that  inquiry  must 
be  made  as  to  whether  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis  may  not  have  been  its  cause.  That 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  should,  under  the 
influence  of  changes  which  the  structures  of 
the  joint  may  have  undergone  from  disease, 
be  thus  thrown  off  the  h^  of  the  humerus 
over  which  it  arches,  does  not  appear  to  us 
extraordinary,  because  we  have  known  similar 
displacement  of  tendons  under  analogous 
circumstances ;  indeed,  we  have  generally 
found  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers 
displaced,  and  the  ligament  of  the  patella  and 
patella  itself  are  sometimes  thrown  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur  when  the  knee  joint  has  been  the 
seat  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis. 

In  Mr.  Soden's  case  accident  may  have  had 
just  so  much  to  do  with  the  displacement  of 
the  tendon,  that  the  injury  was  the  immediate 
exciting  cause  of  the  development  of  a  local 
disease,  a  predisposition  to  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  m  the  constitution  of  the 
patient. 

The  writer  regrets  much  that  he  has  not 
as  yet  had  any  opportunity  of  examining  the 
preparation  of  the  shoulder  joint  presented 
by  Mr.  Soden  to  the  museum  of  King's  Col- 
lie, London  ;  but  he  requested  his  friend  Dr. 
Macdowell,  at  the  time  in  London,  and  who 
was  familiar  with  the  many  preparations  of 
chrome  rheumatic  arthritis  contained  in  the 
Richmond  Hospital  Museum,  to  report  to 
him  his  opinion  on  the  appearances  the  pre- 
paration presented,  and  ne  writes  to  sav, 
''  that  from  the  partial  examination  he  could 
make  of  the  preparation  he  had  only  to  re- 
mark, that  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  that  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  which  has  been  dislocated  in- 
ternally, is  in  a  state  of  atrophy."  In  these 
two  additional  circumstances,  as  well  as  those 
already  mentioned,  the  preparation  resembles 
those  of  the  shoulder  joints  in  the  case  of 
Mailly. 

Altlioueh  we  have  as  yet  said  but  little 
of  any  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  occurring  as  a  consequence  of  this 
chronic  rheumatic  disease,  except  in  the  di- 
rection upwards,  and  upwards  and  inwards, 
yet  we  would  now  call  attention  to  facts 
to  prove  that  the  head  of  the  humerus,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  changes  induced  by 
this  disease  in  the  structures  of  the  shoulder 
joint,  may  suffer  a  partial  displacement  di- 
rectly inwards  under  the  coracoid  process  | 
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partially  downwards,  enlarging  the  axillary 
margin  of  the  scapula,  so  as  to  form  a  new 
glenoid  cavity  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  infra-spi- 
natiis  fossa  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  may 
become  the  new  situation,  to  which  the  head 
of  the  humerus  may  be  transferred  from  the 
effects  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the 
shoulder. 

The  writer  has  after  much  investigation 
seen  but  two  examples  of  this  last  displace* 
ment,  and,  curious  to  observe,  these  were  in 
the  right  and  left  shoulder  joint  of  the  same 
individual. 

Partial  ditlocathn  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
inwards,  —  In  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  Dublin,  we  find  a  specimen  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Hargrave,  which  he  con- 
siders one  of  partial  luxation  inwards  from 
accident.  The  accidental  origin  of  the  af- 
fection, however,  cannot  be  proved,  as  the 
history  of  the  case  is  unknown  ;  and  the  spe- 
cimen presents  so  many  of  the  features  of  the 
chronic  rheumatic  disease  combined  with  the 
partial  luxation,  that  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Professor  Hargrave*s  specimen  cannot  be 
considered  the  result  of  accident ;  but  that  all 
the  appearances  it  presents  are  the  conse- 
quence of  long  established  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis.  We  shall  here  give  an  ab- 
stract of  Dr.  Hargrave's  case,  referring  for 
a  fuller  account  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal. 

The  capsular  ligament  presented  a  perfect 
state  of  integrity  along  the  superior  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  joint.  It  was  very  dense  and 
strong,  extendinff  from  the  acromion  process 
downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  humerus. 
When  the  capsule  was  <N>ened  on  its  internal 
aspect,  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  seen  to 
be  in  part  external  to  the  joint,  and  was  di- 
vided into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  deep 
groove  extending  for  the  entire  length  of  its 
head  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  Of  these 
two  portions  the  internal  and  larger  one 
passed  a  small  distance  beyond  the  corre- 
sponding edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  into  the 
subscapular  fossa,  while  the  posterior  and 
smaller  one  remained  in  the  glenoid  cavity, 
occupying  its  internal  surface. 

The  groove  now  mentioned  fitted  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavitv,  which  did 
not  present  its  usual  well  defined  border,  but 
was  rounded  off,  so  as  to  present  a  thick  lip, 
from  the  constant  pressure  and  frequent  mo- 
tion of  the  humerus  upon  it.  The  head  of  the 
humerus  in  its  superior  aspect  was  in  close 
apposition  with  tne  coracoid  process,  and 
had  altered  in  a  remarkable  degree  its  form, 
which  in  place  of  being  beaked  and  point- 
ed, was  much  expanded^  flattened  and  shghtfy 
hollowed. 

When  the  articulation  was  first  opened,  the 
tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  could 
not  be  seen ;  but  on  more  particular  examina- 
tion it  was  found  to  have  been  ruptured^  the 
portion  connected  with  the  muscle  being  in- 
timately attached  to  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus,  while  the  portion  belonging  to  the 
glenoid  cavity  was  much  diminished  in  size, 


and  presented  a  mere  rudimental  character 
in  the  capsular  cavity.* 

When  we  carefully  observe  this  specimen, 
we  notice  that  it  presents  many  of  the  general 
anatomical  characters  of  the  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis,  these  appearances  being  of  course 
modified,  as  to  the  external  shape  of  the  sur- 
faces, by  the  special  peculiarity  of  the  partial 
displacement  which  had  in  thb  case  occurred. 

The  hc^  of  the  humerus  was  much  en- 
larged and  mis-shapen.  It  was  found  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  new  articular  cavity  for 
the  head  of  the  humerus  lay  on  the  sub- 
scapular fossa,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  old 
glenoid  cavity  remained,  and  that  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  divided  into  two  surfiices,  arti- 
culated with  both  the  new  and  old  glenoid 
cavity.  The  effects  of  friction  during  the 
movements  which  took  place  between  the 
bifid  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  double 
articular  cavity,  which  cofresponded  to  it, 
were  such  that  perfect  and  complete  ebur- 
nisation  of  parts  of  the  contiguous  surfaces 
took  place.  This  last  circumstance  could 
not  be  said  to  amount  to  proof,  that  chronic 
disease  rather  than  accident  bad  caused  the 
partial  luxation.  In  addition  to  the  ivoi^-like 
enamel,  we  find  also  that  bony  vegetations,  or 
granular  nodules  of  new  bone,  surround  the  out- 
fine  of  the  new  articular  surface  formed  for 
the  head  of  the  humerus;  and  that  small  foreign 
bodies,  like  sesamoid  bones,  are  seen  bordering 
the  edge  of  the  articular  cavity  posteriorly. 
All  these  minor  circumstances  remind  us  of 
the  anatomical  characters  we  have  found  in 
examining  cases  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis 
of  the  shoulder.  The  coracoid  process,  we 
are  informed,  had  altered  in  a  remarkable 
degree  its  form,  which  had  become  expanded, 
flattened,  and  slightly  hollowed;  in  a  word,  it 
became  articular,  as  we  have  oflen  before 
found  it  to  be,  as  the  result  of  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis.  The  glenoid  ligament  (Pro- 
fessor Hargrave's  case)  was  absent ;  and  the 
following  description,  which  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  recopying,  may  well  be  applied,  we 
think,  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  tne  tendon 
of  the  biceps  in  most  of  the  cases  of  chro- 
nic rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder. 

**  When  the  articulation  was  first  opened,  the 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps  could  not  be  seen, 
but  on  more  particular  examination  it  was 
found  to  have  been  ruptured,  the  portion  con- 
nected with  the  muscle  being  intimately  at- 
tached to  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus, 
while  the  portion  belonging  to  the  glenoid 
cavity  was  much  diminished  in  size,  and  pre- 
sented a  mere  rudiment." 

We  have  already  made  the  remark,  that 
when  the  shoulder  joint  is  the  seat  of  chro- 
nic rheumatic  arthritis,  the  neighbouring 
acromio-clavicular  articulation  is  frequently 
affected  with  this  same  disease.  Now,  in  care- 
fully examining  Professor  Hargrave^s  specimen, 
we  shall  find  that  not  only  do  the  anatomical 
characters  which  belong  to  chronic  rheumatic 

*  See  Catalogue  of  the  Mnseam  of  the  R.  C  of 
Surgeons,  DabUn,  voL  ii  p.  897.  Edinbargh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  ibr  October,  1887. 
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arthritis  exist  in  this  shoulder  Joint,  but  also 
that  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation  in  the 
same  specimen  is  enlarged  externally;  and 
that,  on  examining  it  internally,  it  presents 
undoubted  traces  of  this  chronic  rheumatic 
disease.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  feel 
convinced  tnat  this  specimen  produced  by 
Professor  Har^rave  as  an  example  of  a  case 
of  partial  luxation  inwards,  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, does  notreallyaffbrdany  proof  that  exter- 
nal injury  was  the  cause  of  the  partial  luxation. 

In  thus  differing  from  Professor  Hargraye, 
we  would  make  Uie  same  remarks  which  we 
have  already  made  in  allusion  to  Sir  A.  Coo- 
per's case,  at  page  59 1.  of  this  article.  The  pro- 
gress of  science  will  soon  settle  the  question. 

Partial  ditplacement  of  the  head  of  the  hu* 
merus  downwards  has  been  observed  to  be  the 
result  of  chronic  rheumatic  disease  of  long 
standing  ;  but  after  much  diligent  inquiry  in 
museums  and  in  books,  I  can  find  but  two 
well-marked  specimens  of  this  morbid  change. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  specimens  is  a 
left  scapulo-humeral  articulation,  which  is 
contained  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  Dublin.  The  history  of  the  case 
is  unknown  :  the  preparation  formed  part  of 
the  collection  presented  by  Dr.  Kirby  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin.  The  head  of 
the  left  humerus  in  this  specimen  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  a  proportionate  glenoid  cavity 
has  been  formed  to  receive  it.  The  head  of 
this  bone  had  descended  so  much  beneath  its 
ordinary  situation,  that  a  new  glenoid  cavity 
had  been  formed  to  receive  it  on  the  axillary 
border  of  the  scapula.  The  lower  part  of  the 
old  glenoid  cavity  was  still  partially  occupied 
by  the  enlarged  head  of  the  humerus,  but  the 
new  addition  to  the  cavity  extends  down- 
wards for  the  space  of  an  inch  and  half 
below  its  ordinary  situation.  The  new  glenoid 
cavity  is  enamelled  on  its  surface,  and  en- 
larged on  its  posterior  marsin  by  several 
irregular-shaped  bones  of  new  formation.  The 
capsular  ligament  in  this  case  has  been  partly 
ossified.* 

If  we  look  over  the  engravings  in  Sandi- 
fort's  Museum  Anatomicum,  we  shall  find, 
we  think,  a  specimen  of  partial  displace- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  humertu  doumioards, 
the  result  of  this  chronic  rheumatic  dis- 
ease. The  writer  of  the  catalogue  considers 
the  specimen  to  have  been  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, and  has  appended  a  history  to  the  case, 
giving  an  account  of  somewhat  equivocal 
symptoms.  Whether  these  symptoms, — such 
as  extensive  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  of  crepitus  having  been  felt  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  bones  on  each  other, — were  the  re- 
sult of  accident  or  of  disease,  their  origin  is  re- 
ferred to  accident.  When  we  carefully  compare 
the  engravinff  with  what  we  have  seen  of  other 
specimens  of  this  disease  elsewhere,  we  must, 
we  think,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  this 

*  See  Catalogue  of  the  Maseum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  Dubmi,  pp.  406 — 905.  &c  See  also  plate 
IX.  Jig.  7.  of  a  won:  on  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis, 
shortly  to  be  published  by  the  writer ;  illustrated 
by  lithographic  drawings  ot  natural  size. 


example  adduced  by  Sandifort  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  chronic  rheumatic 


i^.431. 


Scapula  and  portion  of  the  clavicle  connected  to  it, 
viewed  externally,* 

a«  glenoid  cavity ;  6,  a  fhigment  of  bone  appa- 
rently of  new  formation ;  e,  anterior  part  of  acro- 
mion separated  from  the  spine  of  Uie  scapula  and  re- 
united to  it ;  4,  extremity  of  the  coracoid  process ; 
e,  clavicle  adhering  to  the  acromion  broken  off  from 
the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  acromion  process  was 
depressed,  and  **omnem  motum  claviculse  seque- 
batur."   (After  Sandiford) 

arthritis  of  long  standing,  with  partial  displace- 
ment of  the  altered  head  of  the  humerus  doum* 
wards  {fig,  431.).  Upon  looking  at  the  wood- 
cut we  notice  the  acromio-clavicular  ar- 
ticulation enlai^d  as  if  fi*om  chronic  rheu- 
matic disease.  Tlie  acromion  process  is  divided 
into  two  portions ;  a  phenomenon  we  have  so 
frequently  noticed  to  accompany  this  disease 
of  the  shoulder  joint  (see  p.  587.).  We  also 
notice  the  additional  portions  of  bone  of  new 
formation  attached  to  the  capsular  li^ment 
so  common  in  this  disease,  ana  the  addition  of 
an  osseous  margin  to  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  all 
these  circumstances,  so  well  seen  in  the  origi- 
nal drawing  to  be  found  in  Sandifort's  work , 
as  large  as  nature,  we  have  attempted,  in  a  re- 
duced form,  to  repeat  here. 

Finally,  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be 
not  onlv  displaced  partially  upwards  as  the 
result  ot  this  chronic  rheumatic  disease,  par- 
tially inwards,  and,  as  we  have  just  proved, 
also  partially  downwards,  but  the  most  re- 
markable abnormal  appearances  the  writer  has 
witnessed  from  this  chronic  disease,  has  been 
in  two  specimens  contained  in  the  Museum  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  which  it  will 
be  found  that  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which 
had  been  affected  by  this  chronic  disease,  was 
thrown  completely  backwards  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  scapula.  In  this  case  the  displacement 
was  double,  and  two  new  glenoid  cavities  had 

*  Diminished  drawing  from  one  in  Sandifort's 
Museum  Anatomicum,  voL  iv.  table  25.^^.  2. 
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been  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  enlarged 
heads  of  the  humeri  behind  the  glenoid  cavi- 
ties, and  partly  beneath  the  bases  of  the  spines 
of  the  scapulae  just  where  the  head  of  the 
humerus  has  been  found  to  rest  in  the  ordi- 
nary dislocation  backwards  from  accident; 
but  in  this  case,  although  the  history  was 
unknown,  that  these  appearances  were  not 
the  result  of  accident  is  almost  certain, 
as  similar  abnormal  appearances  are  ob- 
servable on  each  side.  The  notice  of  thb 
preparation  in  the  catalogue  of  the  museum 
IS  as  follows  (p.  108—32.) :  —  "  The  bones  of 
both  the  shoulder  joints  of  an  adult.  In  each 
joint  there  has  been  '  ulceration/  or  such 
absorption  as  occurs  in  chronic  rheumatism 
of  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  heads 
of  the  humeri  are  flattened  and  enlarged  by 
growths  of  bone  around  their  borders;  and  the 
glenoid  cavities,  enlarged  in  a  corresponding 
decree,  and  deepened,  extend  backwards 
and  inwards  to  the  bases  of  the  spines  of  the 
scapulae.  The  articular  surfaces,  thus  en- 
larged, are  mutually  adapted,  and  are  har- 
dened, perforated,  and  in  some  parts  polished 
and  ivory-like.  The  chanees  of  structure 
are  symmetrical,  except  in  tnat  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  right  shoulder  joint  are  more 
extensively  polished  than  those  of  the  left." 

Section  II.  —  Accident,  —  The  principal 
accidents  the  shoulder  joint  and  the  bones  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  are  liable  to,  are  Jrac~ 
turet  and  luxutimis. 

Fractures.  —  A  fracture  may  traverse  the 
acromion,  the  coracoid  process,  or  detach 
the  glenoid  articular  portion  of  the  scapula 
from  the  body  of  this  bone  by  passing  directly 
across  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 

A,  Fracture  of  the  acromion  process.  —  A 
fracture  of  the  acromion  process  maybe  caused 
by  the  fall  of  a  heavjr  body  on  the  superior 
surface  of  the  acromion;  but  this  a^ident 
most  usually  occurs  in  consequence  of  falls 
in  which  the  patient  is  thrown  from  a  height 
on  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  The  fracture 
of  the  acromion  will  be  generally  found  to 
have  taken  place  at  a  point  behind,  and  within, 
the  junction  of  the  clavicle  with  this  bony 
process ;  its  direction  we  always  observe  to 
be  in  the  original  line  of  the  junction  of  the 
epiphysis  with  the  rest  of  the  bone.  In  this 
accident,  if  the  distance  be  measured  from 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  shoulder,  it  will  be  found  lessened 
on  the  injured  side.  Considerable  ecchymosis 
of  the  shoulder  may  be  expected  soon  to  suc- 
ceed the  injury,  and  the  patient  will  be  unable 
to  elevate  the  arm.  Sometimes  the  perios- 
teum of  the  acromion  is  not  torn,  and  then, 
although  the  fracture  of  the  bone  has  been 
complete,  there  is  no  displacement  of  the 
fragments.  If,  however,  this  fibrous  invest- 
ment of  the  acromion,  above  and  below,  be 
completely  torn  across,  the  acromion  process 
will  be  found  to  be  depressed,  because  it  will 
be  pulled  down  by  the  weight  of  the  extremity 
and  contraction  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The 
portion  of  the  acromion  thus  detached  is 


generally  very  moveable,  following  the  clavide 
whenever  the  arm  is  moved.  This  accident 
b  best  recognised  by  the  surgeon  first  taking 
hold  of  the  elbow  of  the  affected  side,  and 
elevating  the  whole  arm  perpendicularly. 
"  Having  thus  restored  the  figure  of  the  part, 
he  places  his  hand  upon  the  acromion,  and 
rotates  the  arm,  when  a  crepitus  can  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  at  the  point  of  the  spine  of 
the  scapula."  * 

Fractures  of  the  acromion  unite  by  bone» 
sometimes  with  much  deformity,  arising  fit>m 
ossific  depositions,  which  however  do  not, 
after  a  time,  interfere  much  with  the  motionif 
of  the  arm.  This  union  has  sometimes  been 
known  to  take  place  in  forty-eight  days,  and 
in  other  cases  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The 
union,  however,  is  frequently  only  liganientous. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  speaks  of  a  false  joint  being 
occasionally  the  result  of  a  firacture.  Bial- 
^aigne,  alluding  to  a  case  in  which  a  false 
joint  was  the  consequence  of  a  fracture  of 
the  acromion,  says  that  the  fractured  surfaces 
presented  a  polished  appearance,  and  were 
covered  with  an  ivory  aeposit,  the  effects  of 
friction.  He  adds,  that  the  union  was  not 
simply  a  ligamentous  connexion,  but  that  an 
arthrodial  false  joint  had  been  formed.  In 
all  the  specimens  of  this  fracture  examined  by 
Malgaigne,  the  superior  border  of  the  fracture 
was  surmounted  with  small  bony  crests  of 
new  formation,  of  which  the  more  consider- 
able number  grew  from  the  scapular  portion 
of  the  acromion,  while  those  produced  from 
the  detached  extremity  of  this  process  were 
but  few,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  its  lesser 
decree  of  vitality.  Thb  remark  of  Malgaigne 
comcides  with  the  observations  to  be  found 
in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Work,  that  the  dis- 
position to  ossific  union  is  very  weak  in  the 
detached  acromion.  Malgaigne,  however,  re- 
fers to  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  Du- 
puytren,  in  which  the  external  firagment  pos- 
sessed a  thickness  ahnost  double  that  of  the 
portion  of  bone  from  which  it  had  been  de- 
tached. This  thickness  the  writer  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Museum  thought  was  caused 
by  an  overlapping  of  the  fraj^nents  of  the 
broken  portions  ofthe  acromion ;  but  Malgaigne 
supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  sunple  hyper- 
trophy of  the  detached  fragments. 

B.  Fracture  of  the  coracoid  process  —  is  a 
rare  accident,  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is 
generally  the  result  of  a  severe  injury,  in 
which  the  fracture  of  the  bone  is  the  least  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  compound  injury. 
ThusBoyerf  gives  us  the  account  of  a  fracture 
of  the  coracoid  process  produced  by  the  Wow 
of  a  carriage  pole ;  the  patient  died  in  a  few 
days  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
contusion  he  suffered  at  the  moment  of  the 
accident.  The  coracoid  process,  when  firac- 
tured  at  its  banis,  is  pulled  downwards  and 
forwards  by  the  lesser  pectoral  coraco-bra- 
chialis  and  short  portion  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
We  are  told  X  that  if  the  contusion  accom- 
panying this  accident  be  slight,  we  can  seize 


•  Sir  A  Cooper. 

t  Maladies  Chinugicales. 


X  Sanson. 
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the  fragment  between  the  fin^r  and  thumb, 
and  prove  at  once  the  mobility  of  the  frag- 
ment and  the  existence  of  crepitus. 

If,  says  Boyer»  the  soft;  parts  were  in  the 
natural  state,  we  could  easily  recognise  the 
fracture  of  the  coracoid  process,  when  it  has 
occurred ;  but  so  much  force  is  necessary  to 
produce  this  fracture,  that  the  considerable 
swelling  which  always  accompanies  it,  prevents 
us  from  being  able  to  recognise  the  characters 
of  the  injury,  so  that  it  is  not  generally  as- 
certained except  in  the  dead  body. 

C.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula. — 
By  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  is 
meant  a  fracture  through  the  narrow  part  of 
the  bone  immediately  beneath  the  notch  on 
the  coracoid  margin  of  the  scapula,  by  which 
the  glenoid  or  articular  portion  of  the  bone, 
together  with  the  coracoid  process,  becomes 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  scapula ;  the 
head  of  the  humerus  falls  into  the  axilla,  with 
the  glenoid  cavity  attached  to  it  by  means 
of  the  capsular  ligament. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  the  diagnostic  marks 
of  this  injury  are  three :  first,  the  facility  with 
which  the  parts  are  replaced ;  secondly,  the 
immediate  fldl  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into 
the  axilla  when  the  extension  is  removed ; 
and  thirdly,  the  crepitus  which  is  felt  at  the 
extremity  of  the  coracoid  process  when  the 
arm  is  rotated.  The  best  method  for  dis- 
covering the  crepitus  is  as  follows;  let  the 
surgeon's  hand  be  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  point  of  his  forefinger  be 
rested  on  the  coracoid  process ;  the  arm  being 
then  rotated,  the  crepitus  is  distinctly  per- 
ceived, because  the  coracoid  process  bMsing 
attached  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  being 
broken  off  with  it,  although  itself  uninjured, 
crepitus  is  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  that  process.  We  believe  this  accident  to 
be  exceedingly  rare. 

D.  Fracture  of  the  superior  extremiti/  of  the 
humerus.  —  The  superior  extremity  of  the 
humerus  may  be  broken  across,  in  the  line  of 
its  anatomical  neck,  or  through  the  head  of 
the  bone  above  this  oblique  line.  In  both 
cases  the  fracture  will  be  intra-capsular. 

Secondly,  the  firacture  may  be  extra-cap- 
sular,  passing  through  the  tubercles;  beneath 
the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  yet  above 
the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis,  with 
the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

Thirdly,  a  fracture  may  traverse  the  hu- 
merus in  the  line  of  junction  of  the  epi- 
physis with  the  shaft  of  this  bone,  or  close  to 
this  line.* 

Fourthly,  the  humerus  may  be  fractured  in 
the  part  called  the  sureical  neck,  beneath  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the 
shaft 

\.  Intracapsuiar  fracture  of  the  humerus. — 
We  find  on  record  firactures  of  the  h«id  of 
the  humerus,  which   were  altogether  intra- 

*  Dr.  R.  Smith  has  exposed  well  the  error  of  (xm- 
founding  together  as  the  same  the  line  of  the  ana- 
tomical neck  of  the  hamerus,  and  the  line  by  which 
the  superior  epiphysis  is  united  with  the  shah  of  the 
bone. 


articular  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  head  of  the 
bone  was  separated  at  the  proper  anatomical 
neck.  Boyer  states  he  has  met  with  many 
such  cases,  most  of  which  were  fatal  from 
the  severity  of  the  injuries  which  accompanied 
the  fracture.  He  mentions  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  lived  for  seven  days,  after  having 
received  one  of  these  severe  injuries.  On 
making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
shoulder,  the  separated  head  of  the  humerus 
had  suffered  a  great  loss  of  substance ;  it  was 
hollowed  out  as  to  its  fractured  surface,  so  as 
to  represent  a  complete  hollow  cap  or  "  ca- 
lotte." it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  in  cases  of  intra-capsular  fractures  of  the 
superior  extremitv  of  the  humerus,  unless 
some  portions  of  synovial  membrane  and 
periosteum  remain  unbroken,  no  bony  consoli- 
dation can  occur.  This  may  be  true  as  to 
some  fractures ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  evidence  of  cases  in  which  the  head 
of  the  humerus  must  have  been  completely 
broken,  as  well  as  all  its  membranous  cover- 
ings Severed  ;  and  yet  perfect  reunion  of 
the  portion  of  bone  which  had  been  detached 
was  established ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  impaction,  to  a  certain  de&^ree, 
of  the  head  of  tne  humerus  into  the  shafb, 
had  occurred. 

The  possibility  of  the  consolidation,  by 
bony  union,  of  a  fracture  of  the  anatomical 
neck  of  the  humerus  had  been  long  doubted. 
Upon  this  subject,  J.  Cloquet  observes :  *'  I 
have,  some  years  ago,  made  known  a  case  of 
fracture  of  the  humerus  through  its  anatomi- 
cal neck,  which  had  been  perfectly  united. 
Rei'chel  had  before  published  a  similar  fact: 
sometimes  the  consolidation  in  these  cases 
would  appear  to  be  accomplished  by  the  agency 
of  the  mferior  fragment,  from  which  spring 
up  stalactiform  productions,  which  surround 
and  encase  the  superior  fragment."  He  adds, 
**  we  have  also  met  with  examples,  in  which 
consolidation  did  not  take  place.  In  these 
last  cases,  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been 
found  to  have  been  hollowed  out,  by  contact 
with  the  inferior  fragment,  so  that  a  false 
joint  had  been  formed  in  the  situation  of  the 
fracture;  and  the  superior  fragment,  by  its 
inferior  surface,  represented  a  hollow  cup,  or 
*  calotte  articulaire.'*** 

The  following  cases  will  show  that  a  frac- 
ture through  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  hu- 
merus may  occur,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  may  be  subsequently  impacted  into  the 
shaft,  and  be  then  consolidated  by  bony  union. 
A  female,  set.  47,  was  admitted  into  the 
Richmond  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the 
late  Dr.  Macdowell,  for  an  injury  of  the  hu- 
merus, the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder. 
The  case  has  been  merely  entered  in  the 
Hospital  Case- Book,  "  a  fracture  of  the 
humerus."  Five  years  ailerwards,  the  wo- 
man was  admitted  into  the  same  hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams,  for  another  in- 
jury, a  firacture  of  the  thigh,  of  which  she 
died.    Post  mortem,  the  shoulder  was  care- 

*  Cloquet,  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine,  article  Frao- 

TURB. 
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fully  examined.  The  arm  was  slightly  short- 
ened. The  contour  of  the  shoulder  was  not 
as  full  nor  as  round  as  that  of  its  fellow,  and 
the  acromion  process  was  more  prominent 
than  natural.  Upon  opening  the  capsular 
ligament,  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  found 
to  have  been  driven  into  the  cancellated  tis- 
sue of  the  shafl,  between  the  tuberosities,  so 
deeply  as  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  summit 
of  the  great  tubercle  ;  this  process  had  been 
split  and  disjilaced  outwards;  it  formed  an  ob- 
tuse angle  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft 
of  the  bone.  The  distance  to  which  the  su- 
perior fragments  had  penetrated  into  the  shaft 
IS  well  seen  in  the  wood-cut  (Jig,  432.) 

Fig.  ^2. 


The  head  of  the  humenu  impacted, 

Nelaton  and  Smith  *  have  alluded  to  cases 
of  intra-capsular  fractures  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  in  which  the  detached  head  of  the 
bone  became  inverted  on  itself,  and  was  thus 
impacted  into  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  Nela- 
ton observes: — **Dr.  Dubled  showed  me  a 
specimen,  in  which  the  cap  which  the  summit 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forms  had  been 
broken  from  the  shaft,  and  afterwards  in- 
verted on  itself,  so  that  the  broken  surface  of 
the  upper  fragments  looked  upwards  and  in- 
wards, while  the  »niooth  polished  articular 
part  looked  downwards,  and  in  this  position 
was  buried  into  the  shaft  or  inferior  fragment 
Notwithstanding  this  displacement,  consoli- 
dation  had  taken  place.'*  The  superior  firag. 
ment  was  enveloped  by  stalactiform  produc- 


tions, which  had  sprung  up  from  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus. 

In  the  year  1843,  Dr.  Robert  Smith  laid 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society 
of  Dublin,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  in  which  the 
head  of  this  bone  was  driven  into  the  shaft, 
splitting  asunder  the  bone  in  the  situation  of 
tne  tuberosities.  The  subject  of  the  observa- 
tion was  a  woman,  »t.  40,  who,  many  ^ears 
before  her  death,  had  met  with  the  accident. 
On  proceeding  to  make  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  Uib  case,  it  was  remarked  that 
tlie  acromion  process  was  prominent ;  the  del- 
toid flattened ;  the  arm  was  shortened  ;  the 
glenoid  cavity  could  not  be  felt ;  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus  was  drawn  upwards  and  inwards, 
so  as  to  be  almost  in  contact  with  the  cora^ 
coid  process ;  the  motions  of  the  joint  were 
limited  ;  and  the  capsular  muscles  atrophied. 

Diuectiom, — When  the  soft  parts  were  re- 
moved, and  the  capsular  ligament  was  opened, 
the  traces  of  a  fracture  having  long  ago  passed 
through  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus 
were  obvious.  The  head  of  the  humerus  was 
solidly  united  to  the  shaft.  But,  upon  ex- 
amining further,  what  struck  Dr.  Smith  as 
very  remarkable  was,  that  the  head  of  the 
humerus  was  found  reversed,  or  turned  up- 
side down,  in  the  articulation ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  fractured  surface  was  turned  up- 
wards towards  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the 
cartilaginous  articulating  surface  turned  down- 
wards, as  in  Nelaton's  case,  towards  the  shaft. 
The  only  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
which  can  be  given  is,  that  the  head  of  the 
bone,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  had  been 
completely  separated  from  the  shaft  by  a  frac- 
ture through  the  anatomical  neck  ;  that  thus 
rendered  free  in  the  interior  of  the  joint,  the 
head  of  the  bone  became  inverted  on  itself, 
and  was  thus  subsequently  driven  into  the 
cancellated  structure,  between  the  tubercles. 

It  appears  that  in  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  Dublin,  a  third  speciraeo 
of  this  complete  inversion  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment of  the  brokvn  humerus  is  to  be  found.* 

2.  Extra'captular  fracture  through  the  iMber* 
c/e*.  — The  fracture  may  be  extra-capsular ; 
passing  through  the  tuberosities  beneath  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  yet  above 
the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis,  with 
the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

Thb  fracture  is  usually  the  consequence  of 
severe  falls  on  the  outside  of  the  shoulder ;  it 
may  occur  at  all  ages,  but  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  elderly  persons.  The  line  of  the 
lesion  may  be  transverse,  but  usimllv  the 
bone  is  broken  into  many  firagments.  ^here 
is  some  shortening  of  the  arm,  but  very  little 
if  any  transverse  displacement  of  the  bony 
fragments.  The  long  tendon  of  the  luceps, 
in  Front,  and  the  strong  fibres  proceeding  from 
the  bony  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament 
and  capsular  muscles,  will  retain  the  fragments 
in  their  place.  The  shortening  is  the  result 
of  the  mutual  impaction  into  each  other  of 


*  Dr.  R.  Smith's  work  on  Fractures. 


*  See  Dr.  R.  Smith's  work  on  Fractures. 
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the  superior  and  mferior  fragments.  As  the 
fracture  thus  generally  exists  without  any 
very  obvious  displacement  of  the  fragments, 
and  as  it  is  usually  accompanied  b^f  much  swell- 
ing of  the  shoulder  joint,  the  diagnosis  may 
be  very  obscure. 

Symptonu.  —  The  patient  will  complain  of 
severe  pain  in  the  shoulder,  which  is  much 
increased  by  the  least  pressure,  or  by  commu- 
nicating any  movement  whatever  to  the  arm ; 
and  he  cannot,  b^  any  voluntary  effort  of  the 
muscles  of  the  mjured  arm,  elevate  it;  on 
making  a  methodical  examination  soon  after 
the  accident  has  occurred,  crepitus  can  be 
elicited.  As  to  the  degree  of  power  which 
the  patient  possesses  of  moving  his  arm  in 
these  cases,  some  variety  may  be  noticed,  par- 
ticularly if  some  days  nave  elapsed  since  the 
receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  following  case  of  fracture  through  the 
tuberosities  of  the  huments  was  very  recently 
under  observafion  at  the  Richmond  Hospital, 
and  may  be  here  adduced,  to  show  the  diffi- 
culty that  may  occur  in  making  our  diagnosis 
if  the  case  is  not  seen  soon  afler  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident. 

Case,  —  Mary  Trainor,  set.  60,  was  admitted 
into  one  of  Mr.  Peile's  wards  in  the  Richmond 
Hospital  on  the  19th  of  May,' 1848.  She  com- 
plained much  of  the  left  shoulder,  on  which 
she  had  &llen  fourteen  da3rs  before.  She  had 
never  used  her  arm  since  the  accident,  nor 
left  it  unsupported.  The  patient  pointed  to 
one  part  close  to  the  head  of  the  humerus 
antenorly,  which  was  particularly  painful,  and 
here  a  small  bony  projection  was  detected, 
whether  a  spicula  of  bone  or  a  small  exostosis 
could  not  be  known.  She  could  elevate,  or 
abduct  her  arm  some  inches  from  her  side, 
and  could  roitde  it  freely  herself,  without  these 
movements  causing  her  any  pain.  Although 
man^  examinations  had  been  made  since  her 
admission  into  the  hospital,  no  satisftictory 
evidence  of  crepitus  could  be  detected;  there 
was  some  tumefaction,  and  heat  showing  in- 
flammation of  the  shoulder  joint.  She  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  the  fourth  day  after 
her  admission. 

Post'tnortem.  —  Before  the  shoulder  joint 
was  examined,  it  was  ascertained  by  ciu^ul 
measurement  from  the  posterior  angle  of 
the  acromion  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  as  well  as  from  the  scapular  ex- 
tremity of  the  clavicle  to  the  same  point 
below,  that  the  left  or  injured  arm  was 
fully  one  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  right.  C>n  removing  the  muscles  and  their 
tendons,  a  fracture  was  seen  to  have  traversed 
the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus :  the  line 
of  this  fracture  was  somewhat  irregular ;  pos- 
teriorly it  passed  along  the  basis  of  the  bead 
of  the  humerus,  or  nearly  as  high  as  the  level 
of  the  anatomical  neck,  and  anteriorly  along 
the  basis  of  the  lesser  tuberosity,  which  was 
thus  left  attached  to  the  head,  while  the  greater 
tuberosity  was  detached,  and  broken  into  frag- 
ments ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  this  last  was  the 
mechanical  result  of  the  imnaction  of  the  head 
into  the  cancelli  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone;  the 


amount  of  this  impaction  was  to  the  extent 
of  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane was  perforated  or  punctured  in  one  or 
two  points  by  spiculse  of  the  broken  humerus, 
and  this  membrane  showed  decided  traces  of 
having  been  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action. 
The  cartilaginous  covering  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  seemed  to  have  been  somewhat 
thinned  —  the  result  of  the  inflammation  which 
had  engaged  the  joint  more  or  less  ever  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

The  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  very  diffi- 
cult, for  there  was  some  swelling  and  decided 
inflammation  of  the  shoulder  joint:  fourteen 
days  had  passed  since  the  accident  occurred, 
and  no  crepitus,  although  carefully  sought  for, 
could  at  thi&  period  be  detected.  Apparently 
self-persuaded  that  no  fracture  existed,  the 
woman  repeatedly  showed  to  Mr.  Robert 
Macdonnelt  (the  resident  pupil,  who  had  im- 
mediate chaige  of  the  case)  how  freely  she 
could  rotate  the  injured  humerus  ;  she  could 
also  abduct  the  elbow  some  inches  from  her 
side.  A  fracture  through  the  superior  part  of 
the  humerus  was  suspected ;  but  as  there  was 
no  obvious  displacement  of  the  fragments,  the 
principal  indication  seemed  to  be  to  reduce 
the  inflammation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  and 
this  line  of  practice  was  pursued.  The  ex- 
pedient of  making  a  comparative  measure- 
ment as  to  the  relative  length  of  the  two 
arms  was  not  thought  necessary  as  an  aid 
in  the  diagnosis  of  this  case ;  yet  the  result 
of  this  experiment  would  have  ^hown  in 
the  living  as  it  did  subsequently  in  the  dead 
body,  a  decided  shortening  of  the  left  arm  to 
the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  an  ob- 
servation which  would  no  doubt  have  con- 
firmed the  idea  already  existing  in  the  minds 
of  the  attendants,  that  a  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus existed,  as  well  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  shoulder  joint. 

3.  Fracture  of  ike  s%vper%or  extremity  of  the 
humerus  through  the  kne  of  junction  of  the  epi» 
physis  with  the  shaft  of  the  wme,  or  close  to  this 
line. 

This  is  a  species  of  fracture  which  not  un- 
frequently  occurs  in  earl^  life.  In  the  old 
subject  we  occasionally  witness  cases  of  frac- 
ture in  the  same  situation.  This  accident  is 
so  fiir  unlike  that  last  adverted  to,  that  while 
in  the  former  there  is  no  displacement,  the 
latter  accident  is  attended  witn  considerable 
deformity.  We  may  make  this  general  remark 
with  respect  to  fractures  above  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  epiphysis,  whether  the  fracture 
be  extra-capsular  or  intra-capsular. —  There 
is  little  or  no  deformity,  and  crepitus  (a 
symptom  of  fracture,  the  possibility  or  eliciting 
which  usually  exibts),  and  shortening  to  a 
small  amount  of  the  length  of  the  humerus, 
are  the  only  positive  si^s  to  which  we  can 
refer  to  establish  our  diagnosis ;  but  when  a 
fracture  of  the  humerus,  either  at  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  or  below  this  line  in  the  surgical  neck, 
occurs,  then  much  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments may  generally  be  observed. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  has  described  an  assemblage 
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of  symptoms  belonging  to  a  class  of  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  hu- 
merus, which  we  have  no  doubt  he  coi\)ectured 
to  belong  to  the  separation  of  the  superior 
epiphysis  from  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  in  the 
young  subject.  In  the  adult,  a  fracture  through 
the  ori^nal  line  of  junction  of  the  superior 
epiphysis  with  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  would 
be  attended  with  nearly  similar  symptoms.  In 
alluding  to  the  injury  in  question,  Sir  A.  C. 
observes,  that  in  children  it  is  the  result  of 
falls  upon  the  shoulder.  The  signs  of  it  are 
as  follow :  —  The  head  of  the  bone  remains  in 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  so  that  the 
shoulder  is  not  sunken  as  in  dislocation ;  when 
the  shoulder  is  examined  a  projection  of  bone 
is  perceived  upon  the  point  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  when  the  elbow  is  raised  and 
brought  forward  this  projection  is  rendered 
particularly  conspicuous.  By  drawing  down 
the  arm  the  prominence  is  removed,  but  it  im- 
mediately rc-appears  upon  ceasing  to  make 
the  extension,  and  the  natural  contour  of  the 
shoulder  is  lost. 

All  the  movements  of  the  shoulder  joint 
are  painful,  and  the  patient  cannot  raise  the 
arm  unless  by  the  aid  of  the  other  hand.  The 
elbow  is  with  difficulty  withdrawn  from  the 
side,  and  the  arm  requires  support.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  adduces  a  case  illustrating  the  above 
symptoms  in  a  child  set.  10,  who  had  fallen  on 
the  shoulder  into  a  sawpit  the  depth  of  which 
was  eight  feet. 

The  writer  has  witnessed  many  examples  of 
fracture  of  the  humerus  in  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  superior  epiphysis  with  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  line. 

In  these  cases  the  vouth  of  the  patient,  and 
the  situation  of  the  fracture,  led  him  to  con- 
jecture that  a  separation  of  the  superior  epi- 
physis of  the  humerus  had  occurred  ;  but  ne 
nad  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  anatomi- 
callv  the  true  nature  of  the  lesion. 

'the  principal  deformity  noticed  by  the 
writer  in  these  cases  is  attempted  to  be  de- 
lineated in  (fig,  433.),  the  representation  of 
one  of  the  plaster  casts  which  he  has  preserved 
of  one  out  of  many  of  these  cases.  The  pro- 
minence here  delineated  is  found  to  be  owing 
to  a  very  remarkable  projection  forwards  of 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  inferior  fragment 
of  the  humerus.  This  was  best  seen  by  view- 
ing the  shoulder  in  profile,  or  sidewise.  The 
antero-posterior  measurement  of  the  shoulder 
was  much  increased.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  re- 
ference to  the  cases  he  has  seen  of  this  kind, 
observes,  that  when  the  shoulder  is  examined 
a  projection  of  bone  is  perceived  "at  the  front 
of^the  coracoid  process  ;"  in  four  cases  which 
the  writer  has  witnessed,  the  projection  of 
bone  formed  by  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
lower  fragment  of  the  humerus  was  situated 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  line  stretching  an- 
teriorly from  the  acromio-clavicular  articula- 
tion to  the  lower  margin  of  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  axilla.  This  remarkable  projection  of 
the  bone,  formed  by  the  lower  fragment,  was 
in  two  cases  engaged  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  integuments  covering  the  deltoid  muscle 


near  to  its  anterior  margin,  and  hence  the 
deltoid  muscle  must  have  been  itself  per- 
forated. In  these  latter  cases  it  was  found 
impossible  to  disengage  the  bone  from  its  faulty 
position,  or  from  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid 

Fi^.  433. 


Cam  of  C.  Atutm.    FVaeiure  of  the  hwmenu  m  or 
near  the  Une  of  junction  of  the  qnphyeiM, 

muscle,  and  deeper  layer  of  the  integuments. 
The  following  case  of  the  above  description 
has  been  recently  seen  bv  the  writer. 

Ccue. — Fracture  through  the  humerus  tmni^- 
dialefy  below  the  luberosUies,  or  through  the 
original  line  of  junction  of  the  efnphym  and 
shaft  of  this  bone. —  Charles  Austin,  aged  14 
years,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  April, 
1848,  fell  from  a  height  of  seven  feet  off* 
a  ladder,  and  was  thrown  on  the  posterior 
part  of  his  left  shoulder  on  uneven  ground. 
He  was  not  seen  until  next  morning, 
when  the  injured  shoulder  presented  the 
following  appearances  *  ;  —  **  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  ecchymosis  and  swelling  about 
the  joint ;  the  acromion  process  appeared  pro- 
minent, and  in  viewing  the  shoulder  sidewise 
the  measurement  of  its  antero-posterior  diame- 
ter appeared  greatly  increasea.  The  patient 
supported  the  nand  and  fore-arm  of  the  injured 
arm  with  the  opposite  hand ;  the  elbow  was 
slightly  abducted,  but  it  could  be  readily 
pressed  against  the  side.  He  could  not  him- 
self make  the  least  effort  to  move  the  arm, 
and  the  attempt  to  raise  it  fi'om  the  side,  or 
to  deprive  it,  even  for  a  moment,  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  right  hand,  was  productive  of 
much  pafta.  On  placing  one  hand  over  the 
joint,  and  rotating  the  humerus  with  the  other. 


*  For  the  notes  of  this  case,  the  ¥mter  is  obliged 
to  Mr.  W.  Court,  resident  surgeon  to  Steeven*s  Iu«^ 
pital,  with  whom  he  examined  it. 
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a  distinct  crepitus  could  be  perceived.  The 
bead  of  the  bone  could  be  felt  in  the  glenoid 
eavity,  and  when  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  was 
rotated  no  motion  was  communicated  to  the 
bead.  On  the  seventh  day  after  the  accident 
all  swelling  had  subsided,  and  the  appearances 
noted  were  as  follows :  —  On  viewing  the 
shoulder  in  front,  a  very  remarkable  angular 
projection  of  bone  forwards  is  observed.  This 
prominence  is  very  near  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  near  the  centre  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  scapular  end  of  the 
clavicle  to  the  margin  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  axilla.  This  projection  is  evidently  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  lower  fragment  of  the  humerus;  every 
movement  communicated  to  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  also  moves  this  projecting  point,  a  little 
below,  and  to  the  outside  of  which,  an  indent- 
ation or  slight  puckering  of  the  skin  is  observ- 
able. This  last  we  can  readily  suppose  has 
been  produced  by  the  lower  fragment  havine 
perforated  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  engaged 
Itself  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  integument. 

•*  On  viewing  the  joint  sidewise  or  in  pro- 
file, the  posterior  angle  of  the  acromion  pro- 
jects much  behind,  while  the  abrupt  promi- 
nence already  mentioned,  formed  by  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus,  is  very  salient  in  front;  so 
that  in  this  side  view,  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  ioint  is  seen  to  be  much  in« 
creased.  The  long  axis  of  the  arm  is  di- 
rected from  above  downwards  and  backwards, 
very  tUghtfy  also  outwards.  By  measurement 
from  the  acromion  to  the  external  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  the  injured  side  is  found  to  be 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  oppo- 
site. The  patient  cannot  himself  perform  any 
of  the  movements  of  the  shoulder  joint,  ex- 
cept that  of  rotation  to  a  small  extent,  but 
can  permit  the  humerus  to  be  ft'eely  moved 
by  another.  Although  crepitus  was  evident 
at  first,  now,  seven  days  having  elapsed  since 
the  accident,  it  can  no  longer  be  elicited. 

"May  I7th, — Nearly  a  month  has  passed 
since  he  received  the  fall ;  he  has  r^ained 
considerable  power  of  motion  over  the  left 
arm,  can  even  raise  his  hand  to  the  top  of  his 
head.  On  the  6th  of  June  he  left  the  hospi- 
tal, being  able  to  use  his  arm  ;  the  deformity, 
consisting  in  the  abrupt  projection  of  bone, 
was  somewhat  reduced." 

4.  Fracture  of  the  stirgical  neck  of  the  hu» 
meruM  below  the  tuberosities  and  original  Une 
cf  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft  of 
the  tone, — In  this  case  there  is  much  de- 
formity to  be  observed.  The  head  and  tuber- 
osities form  the  superior  fragment,  which  in 
general  remains  in  its  natural  situation,  while 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment, 
which  last  is  constituted  by  the  principal  part 
of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  is  drawn  upwards 
and  forwards  under  the  pectoral  muscle. 
When  the  arm  is  grasped  at  the  elbow  by  the 
surgeon,  and  pushed  upwards,  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  broken  shaft  of  the  humerus 
is  made  to  project  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  and  is  felt  to 
roll  whenever  the  arm  is  rotated. 


Fracture  of  the  humerus  in  its  surgical 
neck  occurs  at  different  heights  in  this  bone. 
The  most  common  situation  for  the  fracture 
is  where  the  spongy  portion  of  the  bone 
unites  with  the  rest  of  the  shaft ;  and  here  it 
is  that  the  humerus,  considered  anatomically, 
would  seem  to  be  the  least  capable  of  resist- 
ing external  violence.  The  direction  of  the 
fracture  is  generally  transverse,  more  rarely 
is  it  oblique,  and,  in  this  last  case,  the  ob- 
liquity is  generally  in  a  line  from  without  in- 
wards, and  from  above  downwards,  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  hu- 
merus, but  below  it,  and  the  nature  of  the 
displacement  is  variable.  Most  frequently 
the  inferior  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  towards 
the  axilla;  but  the  inferior  fragment  has  been 
also  observed  to  be  displaced  and  become 
prominent  in  other  directions.  Desault  has 
seen  it  thrown  backwards  ;  Dupuytren,  Pa- 
letta,  Duret,  and  others,  have  seen  it  raised 
up,  and  even  perforate  the  deltoid  muscle 
outwards  ;  finally*  it  more  frequently  still  has 
been  observed  to  become  prominent  in  front 
towards  the  coracoid  process. 

Mons.  Gely  has,  in  the  Journal  de  Chi- 
rurgie,  mentioned  a  case  of  fi>acture  of  the 
surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  in  which  the 
fracture  was  oblique,  the  obliquity  running 
parallel  with,  but  below,  the  anatomical  neck 
of  the  humerus.  The  inferior  fragment  had 
perforated  in  front  the  deltoid  muscle,  very 
near  to  the  interstice  which  separates  the 
deltoid  from  the  pectoral  muscle;  the  arm 
was  shortened  an  inch.  These  observations 
refer  to  the  altered  position  of  the  inferior 
fragment,  resulting  from  a  fracture  through 
the  part  of  the  humerus  called  the  surgical 
neck.  It  is  said  that  usually  the  superior 
fragment  remains  in  its  normal  position  in 
these  fractures,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  Malgaigne  narrates  a  case  of  a  man, 
aged  78,  in  whom  the  humerus  was  fractured 
transversely  in  its  surgical  neck,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  the  folds  of  the  axilla. 
There  was  an  overlapping  of  the  bones;  the  in- 
jured arm  was  consequently  one  inch  and  a 
half  shorter  than  the  other.  The  fracture 
during  life  could  not  be  reduced;  he  died  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  after  the  injury.  The 
inferior  firagment  was  drawn  inwards  and  for- 
wards, and  indeed  during  life  had  raised  up 
the  soft  parts  towards  the  union  of  the  del- 
toid and  pectoral  muscles,  more  internally  than 
the  situation  of  the  coracoid  process;  the  over- 
lapping of  the  figments  was  to  the  amount 
already  mentioned.  The  fracture  through  the 
humerus  was  beneath  the  tuberosities,  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  lower  fragment  was 
in  the  direction  upwards  and  inwards,  and 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  upper  fragment 
was  directed  downwards  and  outwards.  In 
a  word,  the  superior  fragment  was  in  a  posi- 
tion which  would  correspond  to  the  highest 
elevation  of  the  arm  in  the  normal  state ;  and 
the  inferior,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  a  position 
which  corresponded  to  its  greatest  depres- 
sion. 

Dislocations. — The  head  of  the  humerus 
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may  be  dislocated  from  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula  as  the  result  of  accident,  in  three 
different  directions  ;  namely,  downwards  and 
inwards,  into  the  axilla. 

Secondly,  forwards  and  inwards. 

Thirdly,  backwards  on  the  infra-spinatus 
fossa,  or  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula. 

Partial  dislocations,  or  subluxations  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  as  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, have  been  much  spoken  of,  and  accounts 
of  such  supposed  accidents  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  practical  surgeons.  While 
we  would  not  deny  that  cases  deserving  the 
name  of  partial  luxations  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  do  occasionally  present  themselves 
to  the  surgeon,  in  our  experience  all  such 
cases  have  been  found,  on  strict  inc^uiry,  not 
to  have  been  the  direct  effect  of  accident,  but 
the  result  of  chronic  disease,  or  of  congenital 
malformation  of  the  shoulder  joint.  And  we 
here  formally  deny  that  the  case  of  partial 
luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  as  the 
result  of  accident,  has  ever  been  satisfkctorily 
proved,  either  in  the  living  or  the  dead  sub- 
ject. 

1.  —  DitlocatioH  downwards  and  mwardt 
into  the  axilla, — The  dislocation  of  the  hu- 
merus downwards  is  unquestionably  the  most 
common,  and  is  generally  produced  by  a 
fall  on  the  elbow,  or  palm  or  the  hand,  the 
arm  being  at  the  time  extended  from  the 
body.  The  humerus,  therefore,  immediately 
prior  to  the  accident,  would  be  so  related  to 
the  glenoid  cavity  as  to  form  with  it  an  acute 
angle  inverted  ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone, 
thus  gliding  firom  above  downwards,  is  forced 
violently  against  the  lower  part  of  the  cap- 
sule, which  is  stretched  ana  lacerated  so  as 
to  allow  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  escape ; 
this  result  is  further  aided  by  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  great 
pectoral,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  mfgor 
muscles.  The  new  position  assumed  by  the 
head  of  the  dislocated  bone  is  on  the  mner 
side  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  scapula, 
between  the  subscapular  muscle  anteriorly, 
and  the  long  head  ot  the  triceps,  posteriorly. 
The  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
teres  m^jor  muscles  act  upon  the  arm  as  on  a 
lever,  of  which  the  elbow  is  the  fulcrum,  and 
the  point  of  resistance  is  at  the  articulation  ; 
while  the  elbow  rests  on  the  ground,  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  presses  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  joint, 
the  muscular  folds  of  the  axilla  being  in- 
stinctively thrown  into  violent  action,  make 
an  effort  to  approximate  the  arm  to  the  side ; 
but  as  these  muscles  cannot  move  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  humerus,  on  account  of  the 
elbow  resting  on  the  ground,  the  head  of  the 
bone  becomes  the  moving  point,  and  bursts 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  is  dislocated  into  the  axilla.  Dis- 
location downwards  may,  according  to  some 
authors,  be  produced  by  a  violent  blow  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  shoulder,  below  the 
acromion  ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  often  compli- 
cated with  fracture  of  the  scapula  or  humerus. 
It  is  fiirther  possible  that  it  may  result  from 


simple  muscular  action,  as  in  the  act  of  liSk" 
ln^  a  heavy  weight,  or  during  an  attack  of 
epilepsy ;  in  either  case  a  violent  effort  is  re- 
quired, whether  the  effect  be  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  the  deltoid,  in  depressing  the  bead 
of  the  bone,  or,  as  Boyer  suppoMses,  to  the 
action  of  the  great  pectoral,  latissimus  dorsi, 
and  teres  minor  muscles,  simultaneously  co- 
operating with  the  elevators  of  the  arm. 

Symptoms, — The  usual  signs  of  this  disloca- 
tion into  the  axilla,  are  the  following :  — A  hol- 
low is  formed  below  the  acromion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  from  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  deltoid 
muscle  is  flattened  and  dragged  down  with  the 
depressed  head  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  na- 
tural roundness  of  the  region  of  the  shoulder 
is  lost.  The  arm  is  somewhat  longer,  and  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  is  deeper  than  na- 
tural, because  the  new  situation  occupied  by 
the  head  of  the  bone  on  the  subscapular  fossa 
of  the  scapula,  is  below  the  level  of  its  na- 
tural position  in  the  denoid  cavity  (J!g, 
434.^.  The  elbow  is  with  difficulty  made  to 
touch  the  patient*s  side;  this  movement  is 
the  source  of  much  pain,  as  it  causes  the 
head  of  the  dislocated  bone  to  compress  the 
nerves  in  the  axilla;  and  upon  this  account 
the  patient  himself  supports  his  arm  at  the 
wrist  with  the  other  hand.  The  head  of  the 
OS  humeri  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  but  not 
except  the  elbow  be  considerably  removed 
from  the  side.  "I  have,"  says  Sir  Asdey 
Cooper,  **  several  times  seen  surgeons  de- 
ceived in  these  accidents,  by  thrusting  the 
fingers  into  the  axilla,  when  the  arm  is  close 
to  the  side,  when  they  have  directly  said, '  Thia 
is  not  a  dislocation;'  but  upon  raising  the 
elbow  from  the  side,  the  head  of  the  bone 
could  be  distinctlv  felt ;  for  that  movement 
throws  the  head  of  the  bone  downwards,  and 
more  into  the  axilla.**  The  surgeon  finds  some 
difficulty  in  overcoming  the  fixedness  of  posi- 
tion of  the  humerus  in  its  new  situation.  The 
patient's  voluntary  power  of  abduction  of  the 
arm,  and  of  rotation,  are  lost ;  the  motion  of 
the  limb  forwards  and  backwards  is  preserved. 
There  is  great  difference  in  resp^t  to  the 
movements  which  can  be  communicated  to 
the  limb,  depending  on  the  tone  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  because,  if  the  muscles  are  relaxed  and 
feeble,  from  age  or  any  other  cause,  the  sur- 
geon may  be  able  to  move  the  patient's  am 
freely,  and  to  raise  it  up  to  the  head,  and  even 
press  the  elbow  close  to  the  side.  On  moving 
the  limb,  a  slight  crepitus  will  sometimes  be 
felt,  but  by  a  continuance  of  the  motion,  this 
soon  ceases  ;  the  crepitus,  however,  in  these 
cases  is  never  like  the  rough  gratii^  which  is 
felt  when  a  fracture  is  examined.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  arm  is 
changed ;  for  the  lower  extremity  of  the  hu- 
merus beinff  placed  outwards  from  the  side, 
its  longitudinal  axis,  if  prolon^red  upwards, 
instead  of  passing  towards  the  glenoid  cavity, 
may  be  observed  to  be  directed  inwards  to- 
wards the  axilla.  In  this  accident,  numbness 
of  the  fingers  is  sometimes  complained  of, 
arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the 
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bone  upon  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  brachial 
plexus. 

Anatomical  characters  of  the  ^location  into 
the  axilla.  —  Sir  Astley  Cooper  informs  us 
that  he  dissected  two  recent  cases  of  this  dis- 
location : — *'  First  case :  A  sailor  fell  from  the 
yard-arm  on  the  ship's  deck,  iinured  his  skull, 
and  dislocated  the  arm  into  the  axilla.    He 
was  brought  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  a 
dying  state,  and  expired  immediately  after. 
On  tiie  next  day  the  shoulder  joint  was  mi- 
nutely examined,  and  the  following  were  the 
appearances  found : — On  removing  the  integu- 
ments, a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  cellular  membrane,  lying 
immediately  under  the  skin,  and  in  that  wnich 
covers  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  as  well 
as  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  extending 
as  far  as  the  cervix  of  the  humerus,  below 
the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis  muscle. 
The  axillary  artery  and  plexus  of  nerves  were 
thrown  out  of  their  course  by  the  dislocated 
head  of  the  bone,  which  was  pushed  back- 
wards upon  the  subscapularis  muscle.     The 
deltoid  muscle  was  sunken,  with  the  head  of 
the  bone.    The  supra-and  infra-spinati  were 
stretched  over  the.'  glenoid  cavity  and  inferior 
costa  of  the  scapula.    The  teres  m^jor  and 
minor  had  undergone  but  little  change  of  po- 
sition ;  but  the  latter,  near  its  insertion,  was 
surrounded    by    extravasated    blood.      The 
coraco-brachialis  was  uninjured.     In  a  space 
between  the  axillary  plexus  and  coraco-bra^ 
chialis,  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone,  co- 
vered by  its  smooth  articular  cartilage  and  by 
a  thin  layer  of  cellular  membrane,  appeared. 
The  capsular  ligament  was  torn  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  inner  side  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
and  would  have  admitted  a  much  larger  body 
than  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  through  the 
opening.     The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle  which  covers  the  ligament,  was  also 
extensively  torn.     The  opening  of  the  liga- 
ment, through  which  the  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  passed,  was  rendered  larger 
by  laceration,  but  the  tendon  itself  was  not 
torn.   The  head  of  the  os  humeri  was  thrown 
on  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  between 
it  and  the  ribs,  and  the  axis  of  its  new  situ- 
ation was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
centre  of  the  glenoid  cavity  from  which  it 
had  been  thrown.     The  second  case ^*  adds  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  "  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining,  was  one  in  which  the  disloca- 
tion had  existed  five  weeks,  and  in  which  very 
violent  attempts  had  been  made  to  reduce  the 
dislocated  bone,  but  without  success.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  accident  was  a  woman,  fifty  years 
of  age.     All  the  appearances  were  distinctly 
marked  ;  the  deltoid  muscle  being  flattened, 
and  the  acromion  pointed;  the  head  of  the 
bone  could  also  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  axilla. 
The  skin  had  been  abraded  during  the  at- 
tempts at  reduction,  and  the  woman  apparently 
died  from  the  violence  used  in  the  extension. 
Upon  exposing  the  muscles,  the  pectoralis 
major  was  found  to  have  been  slightly  lacer- 
ated, and  blood  was  effused  amon^t  its  fibres; 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  m^or  were  not 


injured ;  the  supra-spinatus  was  lacerated  in 
several  places;  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres 
minor  were  torn,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  former  muscle  ;  some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  and  a  few  of  those  of  the 
coraco-brachialis,  had  been  torn,  but  none  of 
the  muscles  had  suffered  so  much  injury  a$ 
the  supra-spinatus.     The  biceps  was  not  in- 
jured.    Having  ascertained  the  injury  which 
the  muscles  had  sustained  in  the  extension, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  resistance  which  they 
opposed  to  it,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the 
joint.     The  capsular  ligament  had  given  way 
in  the  axilla,  between  the  teres  minor  and  sub- 
scapularis muscles;  the  tendon  of  the  sub- 
scapularis was  torn  through  at  its  insertion 
into  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  rested  upon  the  axillary 
plexus  of  nerves  and  the  artery.     Having  de- 
termined these  points  by  dissection,  I  next," 
says  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce the  bone,  but  finding  the  resistance  too 
great  to  be  overcome  by  my  own  efforts,  I 
became  very  anxious  to  ascertain  its  origin. 
I  therefore  divided  one  muscle  afler  another, 
cutting  through  the  coraco-brachialis,  teres 
m^jor  and  minor,  and  infra-spinatus  muscles. 
Yet  still  the  opposition  to  my  efforts  re- 
mained, and  with  but  little  apparent  change. 
I  then  conceived  that  the  deltoid  must  be  the 
chief  cause  of  my  failure,  and,  by  elevating 
the  arm,  I  relaxeci  this  muscle ;  but  still  could 
not  reduce  the  dislocation.     I  next  divided 
the  deltoid  muscle,  and  then  found  the  supra- 
spinatus  muscle  my  great  opponent,  until  I 
drew  the  arm   directly   upwards,  when   the 
head  of  the  bone  glided  into   the  glenoid 
cavity.    TTie  deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  muscles 
are  those  which  most  powerfully  resist  reduc- 
tion in  this  accident."     This  dissection  ex- 
plains the  reason  why  the  arm  is  sometimes 
easily  reduced,  soon  afler  the  dislocation,  by 
raising  it  suddenly  above  the  horizontal  line, 
and  placing  the  fingers  under  the  head  of  the 
bone,  so  as  to  lift  it  towards  the  glenoid  cavity, 
which  will  sometimes  prove  effectual,  because, 
in  this  position,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  so  as 
no  longer  to  offer  any  resistance  to  reduction. 
Sir  Philip  Crampton  has  adduced  an  example 
of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  which 
illustrates  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  anatomy 
of  a  recent  case  of  dislocation  into  the  axilla. 
Case 4 — ^**  In  the  year  1808,  a  labouring  man 
was  brought  into  the  County  of  Dublin  In- 
firmary in  a  dying  state:  the  persons  who 
carried  him  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  digging  under  the  foundation  of  a  house 
that  had  been  burned ;  that  a  part  of  a  par- 
tition wall  fell  upon  him,  and  that  they  had 
found  him  buried  under  the  rubbish :  the  man 
did  not  survive  more  than  two  hours.    On 
examining  the  body  eighteen  hours  after  death, 
it  was  observed,  that  in  addition  to  the  injury 
of  the  head,  which  had  proved  fatal,  the  rieht 
humerus  was  dislocated  into  the  axilla.     To 
this  part  I  directed  the  whole  of  my  attention. 
1  maiide  a  careful  dissection  of  the  joint,  pre- 
viously to  reducing  the  dislocation,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  drawing  of  the 
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parts,  executed  upon  the  spot,  by  a  distin- 
guished artist  On  removing  the  integuments 
of  the  axilla,  the  cellular  membrane,  which 
was  extensively  ecchymosed,  formed  a  kind  of 
cap,  closely  embracing  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri,  which,  when  the  axilla  was  cleared, 
was  seen  lodged  on  the  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula,  or  rather,  on  its  neck ;  the  head  of  the 
bone,  in  escaping  from  its  socket,  had  pushed 
the  teres  minor  downwards,  and  burst  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  some 
of  the  fibres  of  which  closely  embraced  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  while  the  bulk  of  the  us- 
cle  was  puthed  upwards,  and  detached  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  scapula  (^.  434.). 


i?%.  434. 


AxiUary  dUlocation;  recent  case,     (After  Sir  P. 
Crampton.) 

The  neck  of  the  humerus,  therefore,  was  in 
some  degree  embraced  by  the  divided  fibres  of 
the  subscapularis  muscle,  while  a  portion  of 
its  head  rested  on  the  neck  and  part  of  the 
venter  of  the  scapula,  without  the  interven- 
'tion  of  any  muscular  substance.  The  short 
bead  of  the  biceps,  and  the  coraco-brachialis, 
were  forced  to  describe  a  curve  outwards, 
^oter  the  neck  of  the  humerus  on  the  sternal 
side,  while  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  crossed 
the  neck  of  the  bone  obliquely  on  the  dorsal 
side ;  this  strangulation  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  by  the  surrounding  muscles,  was  made 
most  apparent  when  extension  was  applied 
to  the  fore-arm.  The  biceps  and  tnceps 
seemed  then  to  close  behind  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  interpose  themselves  between  it 
and  the  glenoici  cavity ;  the  tendon  of  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  remained  in  its  groove, 
but  the  sheath  in  which  it  runs  was  partially 
ripped  up.  The  capsular  ligament  was  com- 
pletely torn  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  humerus,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
half  its  circumference,  the  torn  edge  appear- 
ing like  a  crest  over  the  head  of  the  bone. 
The  great  nerves  and  blood  vessels  of  the  arm 
were  forced  to  describe  a  curve  backwards, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which 


was  in  contact  with  them.  But  the  greatest 
injury  had  been  sustained  by  the  *  articular 
musclesy  as  they  have  been  called,  which  lie  on 
the  back  of  the  scapula.  The  tendons  of  the 
supra-spinatus,  the  infra-spinatus,  and  the 
teres  minor,  were  completely  torn  off  from 
the  humerus,  carrying  with  them,  however,  a 
scale  of  bone,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
surface  of  the  greater  tubercle  into  which 
they  are  inserted." 

in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  oppose  the  reduction  of  the 
dislocated  humerus,  the  scapula  was  fixed, 
and  the  arm  being  raised  to  neariv  a  right 
angle  with  the  body,  extension  was  slowly  ap- 
plied to  the  arm  by  pulling  at  the  wrist;  it 
then  appeared  that  so  long  as  the  hand  was 
held  supine,  the  head  of  the  bone  remained 
immovable ;  the  chief  resistance  appearing  to 
be  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  biceps  and 
triceps  behind  the  head  of  the  bone.  The 
muscles  of  the  back  of  the  scapula  being  de- 
tached from  the  greater  tubercle,  could  of 
course  afford  no  resistance;  but,  on  turning 
the  hand  into  tlie  prone  position,  and  giving  a 
motion  of  rotation  inwards  to  the  whole  limb, 
the  extension  being  still  maintained,  the  head 
of  the  bone  glided  easily  into  its  socket.  The 
appearances  observed  m  this  case  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  which  are  described  by 
Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  in  the  Medical  Ob- 
servations and  Inquiries,  while  they  differ 
materially  from  those  which  were  found  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  establishing  an  important 
fiict,  which,  indeed,  might  have  been  inferred 
a  priori,  that  in  apparently  similar  dislocations 
of  the  humerus,  there  may  be  very  different 
kinds  as  well  as  degrees  of  lesion,  and  conse- 
quently very  different  causes  of  resistance  to 
reduction.  "  In  Mr.  Thompson's  case,"  Sir  P. 
Crampton  adds,  "  as  in  mine,  the  head  of  the 
bone  was  found  lodged  on  the  inside  of  the 
neck  of  the  scapula,  between  the  subscapu- 
laris and  teres  m^jor  muscles ;  but  during  the 
eighteen  days  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
injury  had  fcleen  received,  the  cellular  substance 
of  the  aril/a  had  formed  a  kind  of  capsular 
ligament,  which  embraced  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  contained  a  small  quantity  of  mucus 
resembling  synovia.  In  Mr.  Thompson's 
case,  the  capsular  ligament  was  completely 
torn  from  tne  whole  circumference  of  the 
humerus.  In  mine  it  was  detached  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  half  the  cbrcumference. 
In  both  cases,  the  attachments  of  the  ten- 
dons of  the  supra-  and  infiti-spinatus  muscles 
were  torn  off  with  the  part  of  the  bone  they 
were  inserted  into ;  in  both  cases,  some 
fibres  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  embraced 
the  neck  of  the  bone."  In  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  cases,  on  the  contrary,  although  the 
tendon  of  the  subscapularis  was  torn  through, 
the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  muscles  retained 
the  connection  with  tne  greater  tubercle,  and 
*'  until  t/iis  muscle  was  relaxed,  by  raising  the 
arm,  the  humerus  could  not  be  reduced  by  any 
efforts  which  he  (Sir  Astley)  could  make.**  In 
cases  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the 
axilla,  which  have  been  left  long  unreduced, 
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the  bead  of  the  bone  is  fouud  altered  in  its 
form,  the  surface  towards  the  scapula  being 
flattened,  a  complete  capsular  ligament  en- 


the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  limb  passing  from 
below  upwards,  is  much  altered,  being  thrown 


AxUkay  didoeaikm;  earn  of  long  ttandxng. 

virons  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  The  glenoid 
cavity  is  filled  entirely  by  ligamentary  matter, 
in  which  are  to  be  found  small  portions  of 
bone.  These  must  be  of  new  formation,  as 
no  portion  of  the  scapula  or  humerus  is 
broken.  A  new  cavity  is  formed  for  the  head 
of  the  OS  humeri  on  the  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula,  but  this  is  shallow,  like  that  from 
which  the  os  humeri  had  escaped. 

2.  Dulocation  forwardt, — This  species  of 
dislocation  is  much  more  distincdy  marked  than 
the  former.  The  acromion  is  more  pointed, 
and  the  hollow  below  it,  from  the  depression 
of  the  deltoid,  is  more  considerable.  The 
head  of  the  os  humeri  can  be  felt  through 
the  skin  and  pectoral  muscle,  and  its  con- 
vexity seen,  in  thin  persons,  just  below 
the  clavicle ;  and  when  the  arm  is  rotated, 
the  protuberance  may  be  observed  also  to 
rotate  and  accompany  the  motions  of  the 
arm.  The  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula 
is  placed  above  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  which  we  know  is  covered 
by  the  pectoris  major  muscle.  The  elbow  is 
thrown  out  more  from  the  side,  and  further 
back  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  dislocation  into 
the  axilla  (fig,  436.). 

Much  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  pre- 
vail as  to  whether  the  arm  is  lengthened  or 
shortened,  as  the  result  of  this  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  forwards.  Mal- 
gaigne  and  Dupuytren  both  assert  that  the 
arm  on  the  dislocated  side  is  longer  than  na- 
tural; Sir  A.  Cooper  expresses  himself  in 
opposite  terms ;  he  says,  that  in  the  disloca^ 
tion  forwards  and  inwards  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  the  arm  is  shortened.  In  our 
experience  we  have  never  found  in  the  living 
subject  the  arm  shortened  ;  and  in  the  speci- 
men from  which /g.  4.^.  has  been  taken,  the 
centre  of  the  new  glenoid  cavity  is  several 
lines  below  the  centre  of  the  original  cavity, 
and  the  arm  therefore  must  have  been  by,  so 
much,  longer  than  natural.    The  direction  of 

VOL.  IV. 


Didoeaiitm  of  the  head  of  the  hmmerut  fbnaarde  a$id 
inwarde, 

inwards  towards  the  middle  of  the  clavicle. 
The  pain  attending  this  accident  is  less  than 
it  is  m  the  case  where  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  thrown  into  the  axilla,  because  the  nerves 
of  the  axillary  plexus  are  less  compressed ; 
but  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  much  more 
materially  affected.  The  strongest  diagnostic 
marks  of  the  dislocation  are  these.  The 
elbow  is  separated  from  the  side  and  thrown 
backwards,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  can 
be  felt  to  move  below  the  clavicle  when  the 
arm  is  rotated.  Sir  Philip  Crampton  has 
adduced  the  following  example  of  the  ordinary 
dislocation  forwards,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  thrown  at  once  on  the  neck  of 
the  scapula,  without  previously  passing  into 
the  axilla. 

'*  James  Wilson,  set.  30,  fell  into  a  lime- 
kiln, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Meath  Hospital,  while  the  lime  was  still 
burning  ;  he  was  drawn  up  by  ropes,  but  just 
as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  shaft,  the  rope 
broke,  and  he  a<^n  fell  to  the  bottom,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  feet,  on  the  ignited  stones. 
It  appeared,  on  examination,  made  in  the  Meat  h 
Hospital,  that  in  addition  to  several  extensive 
bums  and  lacerations,  there  was  a  dislocation 
of  the  humerus,  under  the  pectoral  mus- 
cle. Mr.  Macnamara,  without  assistance,  re- 
duced the  dislocation,  by  merely  drawing 
the  arm  gentlv  forwards  and  downwards 
with  one  hancf,  while  he  pushed  the  head 
of  the  bone  towards  the  glenoid  cavity  with 
the  other.  The  man  died  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  fi^om  the  conjoint  effects  of  the  burn 
and  the  fiUK    Eighteen  hours  after  death  the 
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shoulder  joint  was  dtttected  by  Mr.  Macna- 
mara,  from  whom  I  take  the  description  of 
the  appearances,  with  the  advantage  of  having 
the  preparation  before  me'while  I  write. 

The  dislocation  was  unattended  with  rup- 
ture of  any  muscle,  or  the  separation  of  any 
tendon  from  its  insertion  into  the  bone  ;  by  a 
slight  eflTort  the  dislocation  was  reproduced, 
and  the  pectoral  muscles  being  removed,  the 
polihhed  head  of  the  bone  was  now  seen 
lodged  on  the  cervix  of  the  scapula,  at 
the  root  of  the  coracoid  process,  but  extend- 
ing neaHy  as  far  as  the  notch  in  the  superior 
margin  of  the  scapula.  The  head  of  the  bone 
had  passed  out  through  a  rent  in  the  capsu- 
lar ligament,  over  the  upper  ed^e  of  the  tendon 
of  the  subscapularis,  detachmg  this  muscle 
from  its  connection,  which  is  at  this  point 
but  slight,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
scapula,  and  pushing  its  fibres  doumwards, 
so  that  they  formed  a  curve,  which  partly 
embraced  the  neck  of  the  humerus  (Jig. 
437.).  The  supra-  and  infra-soinatus  mus- 
cles were  on  the  stretch,  but  had  suffered 
no  injury.  The  cellular  substance  cover- 
ing their  tendons  was  deeply  ecchymosed, 
so  as  to  mark  their  course  most  distinctly. 
On  replacing  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  open- 
ing in  the  capsular  ligament  through  which  it 

Fig.  437. 


J)i$locaHon  Jbrwardi  and  inwards,     {Sir  P.  Cramps 
ton  9  cate.) 

had  escaped  from  its  socket,  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  It  was  formed,  b^  a  separation 
of  the  ligament  from  the  interior  side  of  the 
brim  of  the  glenoid  cavity  from  top  to  bottom, 
it  was  bounded  at  the  top  by  the  tendon  of 
the  supra-spinatus,  and  at  the  bottom  by  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  subscapu- 
laris ;  the  rent  was  continued  as  far  as  the  root 
of  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
was  of  sufficient  extent,  but  no  more,  to  per- 
mit the  head  of  the  bone  to  pass  easily  through 
it.  The  inferior  part  of  the  capsular  liga^ 
ment,  however,  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
axilla,  was  perfect.    The  great  blood  vessels 


and  nerves  lay  to  (be  sternal  side  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  were  forced  a  little  out 
of  their  course.  The  axis  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  its  disturbed  position  was  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  bigner  than  the  axis  of  the 
glenoid  cavity. 

Sir  P.  Crampton  observes,  "  the  anatomy 
oC  the  recent  case  of  dislocation ybniMzn/#  set- 
tles the  long  disputed  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  humerus  can  be  dislocated  j^rimt- 
tively  in  any  other  direction  than  downwards^  or 
into  the  axilla  ;  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  case  of 
Wilson,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown  at 
once  forwards,  into  the  situation  into  which 
it  appears  under  the  clavicle  ;  as  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  was  not 
ruptured,  and  the  attachment  of  the  sub- 
scapularis and  teres  minor  muscles  to  the  in- 
ferior costa  of  the  scapula  remained  undis- 
turbed.** 

Mr.  Key  has  given  the  following  account  of 
the  appearances  observed  in  dissection  of  the 
right  shoulder  joint  of  a  patient  who  had  had 
for  seven  years  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  in  the  direction  for- 
wards and  inwards.  The  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  attached  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  The  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown 
on  the  neck  and  part  of  the  venter  of  the 
scapulae,  near  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
and  immediately  under  the  notch  of  the  su- 

Eerior  costa :  nothing  intervened  between  the 
ead  of  the  humerus  and  the  scapula,  the 
subscapularis  muscle  being  partly  raised  from 
its  attachment  to  the  venter.  The  head  was 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  immediately  under  the  edge  of 
the  clavicle,  without  having  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  the  ribs;  indeed,  this  must  have 
been  prevented  by  the  situation  of  the  sub- 
scapularis and  serratus  magnus  muscles  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  humerus.  The  tendons 
of  all  the  muscles  attached  to  the  tubercles  of 
the  humerus  were  perfect,  and  are  shown  in 
the  specimen  preserved.  The  tendon  of  the 
biceps  was  not  torn,  and  it  adhered  to  the 
capsular  ligament.  The  glenoid  cavity  was 
completely  filled  up  by  li^mentous  structure, 
still  however  preserving  its  general  form  and 
character  ;  the  tendons  of  the  supra-  and  infra- 
spinati  and  teres  minor  muscles  adhered  by 
means  of  bands  to  the  ligamentous  structure 
occup}'ing  the  glenoid  cavity,  and,  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  friction  between  the  tendons 
and  the  glenoid  cavity  in  the  motions  of  the 
arm,  a  sesamoid  bone  had  been  formed  in 
the  substance  of  the  tendons  ;  the  newly 
formed  socket  reached  from  the  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  to  about  one-third  across  the 
venter ;  a  complete  lip  was  formed  around  the 
new  cavity,  and  the  surface  was  irregularly  co- 
vered with  cartilage.  The  head  of  the  bone 
bad  undergone  considerable  change  of  form, 
the  cartilages  being  in  many  places  absorbed, 
and  a  complete  new  capsular  ligament  had  been 
formed." 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  (Jig,  438.)  is 
taken  from  a'scapula  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  and  re^ 
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sembles  much  the  specimen  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Key.    The  newly  formed  socket  reached  from 


Disbeatkm  foneard$  and  downw€trd$,  (Ortahud, 
from  the  nuuemn  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  DtMin.) 

the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  to  about  one- 
third  across  the  subscapular  fossa ;  a  deep  cup 
was  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  dislocated 
head  of  the  humerus ;  the  inner  margin  of 
this  cup  was  fully  half  an  inch  above  the  level 
of  the  subscapular  fossa;  the  glenoid  cavity 
had  lost  all  cartilaginous  investment ;  it  was 
rough  on  its  surface  from  bony  deposition, 
and  its  inner  margin  was  elevated  somewhat 
into  a  sharp  ridge,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
margin  of  the  new  articular  cavity  for  the 
head  of  the  humerus. 

3.  D'ulocation  backwards  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  the  result 
of  accidint,  —  In  this  dislocation  the  arm  is 


Fig.  439. 


IMslocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapwlou 

directed  from  above  downwards,  inwards,  and 
forwards.  The  deformity  of  the  joint  is  well 
seen  by  viewing  it  in  front,  where  a  deficiency 
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is  noted  of  the  normal  roundness  of  the  articu* 
lation.  When  we  look  at  the  shoulder  side- 
ways, the  head  of  the  humerus  mav  be  seen  to 
form  a  remarkable  saliency  behind  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  acromion.  In  this  dislocation  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  scapula  immediately  below  the 
spine  of  this  bone,  and  there  forms  a  very  re- 
markable  protuberance,  and  when  the  elbow  is 
rotated  as  far  as  practicable  tliis  protuberance 
moves  also.  The  dislocated  head  of  the  bone 
maybe  easilv grasped  between  the  fingers, and 
distinctly  felt  resting  below  the  spine  of  the 
scapula;  the  motions  of  the  arm  are  impaired, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  iii  the  other 
luxations  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  humerus  may  be  observ^  to  run 
upwards,  backwards,  and  to  a  point,  evidently 
behind  the  situation  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  In 
Guy*s  Hospital  Reports*  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
published  a  case  of  this  species  of  dislocation, 
firom  which  we  abstract  ttie  following. 

Case,  —  **  Mr.  Key  has  given  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  following  case.  Mr.  Complin 
was  52  years  of  age,  and  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  epileptic  fits;  one  of  them,  which 
was  particularly  severe,  occurred  one  morning 
while  he  was  in  bed,  and  in  his  violent  con- 
vulsive strugglings  his  shoulder  became  dis^ 
located  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  present- 
ing the  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  accident  in 
which  dislocation  had  never  been  reduced.** 
The  circumstance  most  peculiar  in  this  case 
was,  that  the  head  of  the  bone  could  by  ex- 
tension be  drawn  into  its  natural  situation  in 
the  glenoid  cavity ;  but  so  soon  as  the  force 
ceased  to  be  applied  it  slipped  back  again  in 
the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  and  all  the  appear- 
ances of  dislocation  were  renewed.  The  se- 
cond peculiarity  consisted  in  a  sensation  of 
crepitus  as  the  bone  escaped  from  its  socket, 
so  as  to  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  had  been  broken  off.  The 
patient  was  unable  to  use  or  even  to  move  the 
arm  to  any  extent,  nor  could  he  by  his  own 
efforts  elevate  it  from  his  side,  and  although 
he  lived  seven  years  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  epileptic  fit,  he  never  recovered  the  use  of 
the  limb.  Mr.  K^  sent  the  following  note 
of  the  dissection  of  the  dislocated  shoulder  in 
this  case  to  Sir  A.  Cooper : — **  The  dislocation 
of  Mr.  Complin's  shoulder  arose  from  muscur 
lar  action  alone  in  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsv, 
and  during  his  life  it  was  thought  probable 
that  a  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity  had  been 
broken  off,  or  a  piece  of  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri,  or  perhaps  the  smaller  tubercle,  and 
that  either  of  these  injuries  would  account  for 
the  head  of  the  bone  not  remaining  in  its  na- 
tural cavity  when  reduced.  But  the  inspec- 
tion, post-mortem,  proved  that  the  cause  of> 
this  symptom  was  the  laceration  of  the  tendon 
of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  which  was  found  to 
adhere  to  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
was  much  thickened  and  altered  in  its  cha- 
racter from  its  laceration,  and  from  its  very 

*  Astley  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  &c,  page  384., 
edition  1842,  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper. 
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imperfect  and  irregular  union.  The  muscles  of 
the  dorsum  scapulae  were  diminished,  by  being 
thrown  out  of  use,  and  the  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  muscle  was  entire,  but 
glued  down  by  adhesion."  Upon  further  ex- 
amination of  the  scapula  and  os  humeri,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  found  the  muscles  and  the  situation 
of  the  bones  to  be  as  follows :  —  <*  The  head 
of  the  OS  humeri  was  placed  behind  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  rested  upon  the 
posterior  edge  of  that  articular  surrace,  and 
upon  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  where 
it  joins  the  articulation.  When  the  scapula 
was  viewed  anteriorly,  the  head  of  the  os  hu- 
meri was  placed  in  a  line  behind  the  acromion 
but  below  it,  and  a  wide  space  intervened  be* 
tween  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone  and  the 
coracoid  process,  in  which  the  fingers  sunk 
deeply  towards  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sca- 
pula. When  viewed  posteriorly,  the  head  of 
the  OS  humeri  was  found  to  occupy  the  space 
between  the  inferior  costa  and  spine  of  the 
scapula,  which  is  usually  covered  by  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor  muscles.  The  tendon 
of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  and  the  internal 
portion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  had  been 
torn  at  the  insertion  of  that  muscle ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
capsular  ligament  remained,  and  had  been 
thrust  back  with  the  head  of  the  bone,  the 
back  part  of  which  it  enveloped.  The  supra- 
spinatus  muscle  was  put  upon  the  stretch,  the 
subscapularis  was  diminished  by  want  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  infra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor 
muscles  were  shortened  and  relaxed,  as  the 
head  of  the  bone  carried  their  insertions  back- 
wards. The  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  muscle  was  carried  back  with  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  elongated ;  but  it  was  not 
torn.  As  to  the  changes  in  the  bones,  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri,  and  the  outer  edge  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  were  in  di- 
rect contact,  the  one  bone  rubbing  upon  the 
other  when  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  was 
moved ;  and  this  accounted  for  the  sensation 
of  crepitus  at  the  early  period  of  the  disloca- 
tion, as  there  was  no  fracture.  The  glenoid 
cavity  was  slightly  abnorbed  at  its  posterior 
edge,  so  as  to  form  a  cup,  in  which  the  h^ui  of 
the  bone  was  received,  and  this  latter  bone  and 
the  articular  cartilage  had  been  in  some  degree 
absorbed  where  it  was  in  direct  contact  with  the 
scapula,  as  well  as  changed  by  attrition  during 
the  seven  yesLn  the  patient  lived."  The  surface 
of  the  original  glenoid  cavity,  instead  of  being 
smooth  and  cartilaginous,  was  rough  and  irre- 
gular, having  elevations  at  some  parts,  and 
depressions  at  others.  The  extremity  of  the 
acromion  was  sawn  off,  to  look  for  any  little 
fragment  of  bone  which  might  have  been  broken 
off,  but  not  the  smallest  fracture  could  be  per- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Key,  in  his  account  of  another  case  of 
dislocation  of  the  os  humeri  liackward  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula,  writes  as  follows  :  — 
"  I  found  a  very  stout  man  sitting  up  in  bed 
in  great  pain,  and   complaining  more  than 

ritients  commonly  do  under  dislocation,  and 
concluded  it  to  be  some  fracture  about  the 


cervix,  especially  as  at  first  view  nothing  could 
be  seen  of  a  hollow  under  the  deltoid  muscle, 
the  joint  appearing  round  as  usual.  On  pass- 
ing to  the  man*s  side  to  examine  the  limb,  the 
deformity  of  the  shoulder  became  visible,  the 
forepart  app^ured  flattened,  and  the  back  of 
the  joint  fuller  than  natural :  the  head  of  the 
bone  could  be  seen  as  well  as  felt,  resting  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  cervix  scapulae.  The 
elbow  could  be  brought  to  the  side,  or  raised 
on  a  level,  with  the  acromion.  Rotation  out- 
wards  was  entirely  impeded,  in  consequence  of 
the  subscapularis  being  stretched,  all  motions 
of  the  limb  giving  him  extreme  pain,  which 
was  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  in  the  direction  of  the  articular  nerves, 
which  were  probably  injured  by  the  pressure 
of  the  head  of  the  bone.** 

The  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus backwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula  is  said  to  be  very  easily  recognised, 
yet  the  writer  has  seen  two  examples  of  it 
which  had  been  overlooked  at  the  moment  of 
the  accident,  and  he  has  heard  of  two  others. 
When  the  swelling,  the  result  of  the  lacera- 
tion of  parts,  has  subsided,  the  nature  of  the 
injury  becomes  very  evident  indeed.  A  gentle- 
man, Mr.  A.  F.,  aged  about  35  years,  called 
upon  the  writer  four  years  ago  to  examine  his 
shoulder.  He  stated  that  he  was  thrown  off  a 
jaunting  car  about  three  months  previously, 
and  injured  his  shoulder,  and  that  ever  since 
he  had  had  but  vek*y  imperfect  use  of  his  arm. 
The  patient  had  been  educated  as  a  medical 
man,  had  practised  surgeir,  but  did  not  him- 
self suspect  the  nature  of  the  injury,  when, 

rig.  440. 


Ctue  of  Mr.  A.  F.^  Dislocation  of  ths  head  of  (ht 
humerus  backwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula. 

about  ten  weeks  afler  the  accident,  he  called 
upon  the  writer.     The  nature  of  the  injury 
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was  very  manifest.  The  arm  was  placed  close 
to  the  side,  was  neither  lengthened  nor  short- 
ened ;  he  had  no  pain  in  the  shoulder  joint, 
but  had  very  imperfect  use  of  the  limb.  The 
shoulder  had  not  the  flat  appearance  externally 
surmounted  by  the  promment  angle  formed 
by  the  acromion,  which  characterises  the  ax- 
illary dislocation  ;  nor  had  he  the  fulness  be- 
neatn  the  clavicle  and  in  front  of  the  acromion 
which  are  noticed  in  the  dislocation  forwards ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  deficiency  was  observed  in 
front  beneath  the  acromion;  and  here  th|f 
fingers  could  be  sunk  into  a  deep  fossa,  whicv 
seemed  to  extend  even  to  the  unoccupiel 
glenoid  cavity;  while  behind  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  acromion  a  tumor  as  large  as  an 
orange  could  be  seen  and  felt  (Jig,  440.). 
This  rounded  prominence  moved  with  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus ;  a  well-marked  vertical 
groove  showed  the  distinction  between  the 
convexity  which  belonged  to  the  head  of  the 
dislocated  humerus  behind  and  that  which 
formed  the  posterior  angle  of  the  acromion 
0%.440.). 

An  energetic  attempt  was  made  at  the 
Richmond  Hospital  to  reduce  the  dislocation 
in  this  case  three  months  after  the  accident 
had  occurred,  but  without  success. 

Dia^notit  between  fracturet  of  the  superior 
extremtty  of  the  humerus  and  dislocations  of 


rise  to  the  impression,  on  the  patient's  mind, 
that  he  fell  on  that  part ;  but  if  the  patient 
has  met  with  a  dislocation,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  reality  he  has  fallen  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  evidences  of  which  the  surgeon 
will  be  better  able  to  discover  in  the  ex* 
conations  which  the  palm  has  suffered,  than 
by  any  report  which  the  patient  himself  may  be 
enabled  to  make.  Wlien  the  patient  has  met 
with  a  fracture,  we  shall,  on  inquiry,  discover 
that  the  fall  has  taken  place  on  the  outside 
of  the  shoulder ;  there  is,  in  this  case,  no 
abrasion  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  while  con- 
siderable tumeraction  and  extensive  ecchy- 
mosis,  the  effects  of  contusion,  are  observable 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  arm.  When  called 
to  the  patient  immediately  after  the  accident, 
we  notice  those  circumstances  as  to  the  hand 
and  clothes  which  will  instruct  us  as  to  the 
probability,  whether  the  patient  had  fallen 
forwards  on  the  palm  of  tne  hand,  or  com* 
pletely  outwards  on  the  stump  of  the  shoulder. 
In  case  of  fincture,  moreover,  there  is  exten* 
sive  ecch3nnosi8 ;  in  simple  dislocation,  little, 
if  any ;  but  if  it  should  exist,  it  is  rather  on 
the  anterior  and  internal  part  of  the  limb, 
than  on  the  outside,  as  in  fracture.  In  both 
fracture  and  luxation  the  acromion  is  salient, 
and  the  deltoid  flattened ;  but  as  the  dis- 
placement is  more  complete  in  luxation  than 


the  shoulder-joint, — As  we  have  already  pointed    ^  fracture,  the  prominence  of  the  acromion 


out  the  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
of  the  forms  of  scapulo-humeral  dislocations, 
we  may  here  direct  auention  to  the  fact,  that 
these  symptoms  are  very  similar  to  those 
which  belone  to  fracture  of  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  humerus :  so  that  in  many  cases 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  these 
different  injuries  is  such  as  to  lead  not  un- 
commonly to  a  false  diagnosis.  Every  person 
hibouring  under  either  a  fracture  or  luxation 
of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus, 
informs  us  that  he  has  fallen  on  that  side  of 
the  bodj^  on  which  the  injury  exists;  but 
the  position  of  tlie  arm  at  the  moment  of  the 
accident  will  be  found  to  have  been  different 
in  the  case  of  fracture  and  dislocation :  so 
that  if  we  know  how  the  limb  was  placed  at 
the  moment  of  the  fall,  we  may  be  led  to  con- 
jecture from  this  alone  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
cident which  has  occurred.  If,  for  example, 
when  the  patient  is  fisilling,  his  arm  is  se- 
parated from  his  body  directed  forwards,  or 
outwards,  as  it  were  instinctively  to  break 
the  fall,  and  save  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
if  under  these  circumstances  displacement  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  humerus  occurs,  the 
existing  derormit^r  will  be  found  to  be  the 
result  of  dislocation ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fall  takes  place  when  the  arm  is  by  the 
side,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  breeches  pocket, 
and  no  effort  is  made  by  the  patient,  at  the 
moment  of  the  fall,  to  raise  the  arm,  the 
momentum  and  weight  of  the  body  have  been 
received  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  the 
resulting  injury  has  been  most  probably  a 
fracture  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
humerus.  In  both  cases  tne  pain  expe- 
rienced at  the  shoulder  is  severe,  and  gives 


and  the  depression  beneath  it  are  more  marked 
in  the  former  than  in  the  case  of  fracture. 
When  there  is  a  luxation,  and  we  wish  to 
impart  movements  to  the  limb,  the  humerus 
often  moves  in  connection  with  the  scapula, 
as  if  the  two  bones  made  but  one  body. 
If  there  is  a  ft'acture,  there  is  abnonnal 
mobility  at  one  point  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  humerus.  This  mobility  is  orainaril^ 
accompanied  by  a  crepitus  which  is  best  eli- 
cited by  seiz'ng  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
humerus  at  the  elbow  and  rotating  it  on  its 
long  axis. 

Finally,  great  efibrts  are  frequently  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  reduction  of  tne  dislocated 
humerus ;  but  once  replaced,  the  bone  remains 
in  its  proper  articular  cavity,  and  the  de- 
formity of  the  shoulder  does  not  recur  ;  but 
in  fracture,  although  the  bone  may  be  replaced 
with  comparative  facility,  yet,  if  it  be  left  un* 
supportecl,  the  deformity  will  almost  imme- 
diately recur.  In  the  case  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  a  fracture  from  a  luxation, 
Dupuytren  gives  the  precept  —  "  Rendez  au 
membre,  par  des  manoeuvres  convenables,  sa 
forme  et  sa  longueur  naturelles ;  retoumez 
aupres  du  malade  sept  ou  huit  heures  apr^  : 
si  vous  trouvez  T^paule  d^orm^,  soyez  as- 
sure que  vous  avez  a  faire  a  une  fracture.**  * 

Malgaigne  has  made  the  observation, 
that  in  all  luxations  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, the  head  of  the  bone  must  descend 
below  its  ordinary  level,  and  conseauently 
that,  no  matter  which  of  the  three  disloca- 
tions has  occurred,  the  dislocated  arm  must 
be  longer  than  the  other.    This  appears  to  us 
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to  be  a  point,  by  attention  to  which  we  maj 
be  assisted  in  our  endeavours  to  establish  the 
diagnostic  marks  between  dislocation  and 
fracture,  because,  in  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
we  have  almost  invariably  found,  whether 
fi*om  some  overlapping  of  the  bones,  or  im- 
paction of  one  of  the  frasments  into  the  other, 
that  some  shortening  of  the  arm  exists.  If 
there  be  dislocation,  the  arm  is  sometimes 
abnormally  lengthened,  and  never  shortened. 
In  the  measurement  of  the  injured  limb  we 
have  therefore  a  simple  means  to  resort  to, 
which  will  no  doubt  assist  us  much  in  making 
•our  diagnosis. 

4.  We  have  heretofore  adverted  only  to  the 
ordinary  symptoms  and  anatomical  characters 
belonging  to  the  three  dislocations  which  the 
head  of  tne  humerus  is  liable  to ;  but  practical 
surgeons  have,  however,  noticed  that  a  dit' 
location  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  some' 
times  combined  with  a  fracture  of  this  bone. 
In  this  case  the  fracture  'may  sometimes  en- 
gage merely  the  tuberosities,  sometimes  the 
anatomical,  and  sometimes  the  surgical  neck 
of  this  bone.  It  has  been  long  ago  noticed 
by  Thompson  *,  that  when  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  dislocated  into  the  axilla,  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  this  bone,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  three  posterior  capsular 
muscles,  is  torn  off  from  the  shall  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  left  attached  to  these  muscles. 
This  observation  of  Thompson  has  since  been 
repeated  by  others,  from  amonest  whom  we 
have  already  quoted  a  case  adduced  by  Sir 
Philip  Crampton,  of  an  axillary  dislocation, 
in  the  dissection  of  which  it  was  found  that 
the  tuberosities  were  detached.  Such  a  com- 
plication with  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
would  no  doubt  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the 
dislocated  bone,  but  its  subsequent  main- 
tenance in  its  place  would  be  thereby  rendered 
very  difficult. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  fracture, 
completely  detaching  the  greater  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus,  may  1^  combined  with  a  dislo- 
cation forwards;  and  in  this  case,  although 
the  dislocation  may  be  reduced,  the  head  of 
the  humerus  cannot  be  maintained  in  the 
glenoid  cavity.  We  have  for  some  time  con- 
sidered this  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  spe- 
cimen contained  in  the  Richmond  Hospital 
Museum,  an  account  of  which  we  find  given 
by  Dr.  R.  Smith,  and  from  which  we  abstract 
the  following: — '*  Upon  removing  the  soft 
parts,  the  he^  of  the  bone  presented  itself, 
lying  partly  beneath,  and  partly  internal  to 
the  coracoid  process.  The  ereater  tuberosity, 
together  with  a  very  smaU  portion  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  had  been 
completely  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the 
.humerus.  This  portion  of  the  bone  occu- 
pied the  glenoid  cavity,  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus having  been  drawn  inwards,  so  as  to 
project  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid 
process  ;  it  was  still  contained  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  which  was  thickened  and 
'enlarged,  and  bone  had  been  deposited  in  its 


tissue.  A  new  and  shallow  socket  had  been 
formed  upon  the  costal  surface  of  the  neck 
of  the  scapula,  below  the  root  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  the  tuberosity  was  united  to  the  shaft 
only  by  ligament.  The  injury  had  occurred 
many  years  before  the  death  of  the  patient, 
but  the  history  of  the  case  was  not  precisely 
known." 

But  fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity  may 
also  occur,  as  a  consequence  of  falls  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  shoulder,  or  otherwise,  with- 
out any  dislocation  following. 

Fracture  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus  may,  we  suppose,  be  an  accident 
likely  to  attend  on  dislocations  of  the  head 
of  this  bone,  and  would,  we  imagine,  be  at- 
tended with  consequences  similar  to  those 
which  followed  the  laceration  of  the  tendon 
of  the  subscapularis  muscle  in  a  case  of  dis- 
location on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  no- 
ticed by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Key. 

Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  ac- 
companied  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  —  Sometimes  the  luxation  of  the 
humerus  is  complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the 
anatomical  or  surgical  neck  of  this  bone  ;  we 
have  then  one  of  those  rare  lesions  to  deal 
with,  for  which  nature  and  art  can  do  but 
little.  In  such  a  case  it  is  plain  that  the  dis- 
location has  first  occurred.  When  there  is 
both  a  dislocation  and  fracture.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
says,  the  symptoms  resemble  those  which 
usually  accompanv  the  dislocation  into  the 
axilla,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  there  felt ; 
but  there  is  somewhat  less  of  the  hollow  to 
be  observed  below  the  acromion,  and  the  del- 
toid muscle  does  not  seem  much  depressed, 
because  the  broken  extremity  of  tne  shaft 
quits  the  head  and  lodges  in  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula.  Upon  rotating  the  arm,  the 
broken  shaft  of  the  bone  can  be  perceived  to 
move  under  the  acromion  ;  there  is  but  little 
power  of  motion ;  and  considerable  pain  is 
felt  not  only  in  the  shoulder,  but  in  tne  arm 
and  hand.  The  head  of  the  os  humeri  can 
be  felt  when  the  arm  is  raised,  and  the  sur- 
geon's fingers  are  introduced  into  the  axilla  ; 
but  when  the  arm  is  rotated  at  the  elbow,  the 
head  of  the  bone  remains  entirely  unmoved, 
or  very  little  obedient  to  the  motions  of  the 
elbow.  In  some  cases,  but  not  always,  a  dis- 
tinct crepitus  can  be  perceived. 

The  broken  end  of  the  os  humeri  is  drawn 
somewhat  forwards,  but  is  easily  pushed  into 
the  glenoid  cavity,  from  which,  unless  it  be 
supported,  it  is  again  drawn  by  the  pecto* 
ralis  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles. 

The  arm,  measured  from  the  acromion  to 
the  elbow,  is  shorter  than  the  other.* 

As  this  accident  is  produced  by  great  vio- 
lence, the  parts  are  much  obscured  by  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  by  the  inflammation 
which  speedily  follows ;  but,  for  the  first  three 
hours,  tne  muscles  are  so  lax,  that  but  for  the 
pain  it  occasions,  considerable  motions  of  the 
limb  might  be  produced. 


*  Medical  Obs.  and  Enq.  voL  ii  p.  849. 
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In  one  case  detailed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the 
tubercles  were  broken  off  with  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  the  fractured  extreokitv  of  the 
neck  of  the  os  humeri  was  placed  in  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  In  another 
case,  the  fracture  was  intra-capsular,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  at  the  same  time  dis* 
located  forwards,  under  the  pectoral  muscle, 
and  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid 
process. 

Delpech*  gives  the  history  of  a  case  of 
fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  hu- 
merus, combined  with  a  dislocation.  The 
case  was  remarkable,  and  differed  from  all 
the  others  recorded,  in  bdng  an  example  of 
that  rare  form  of  dislocation,  where  the:  bone 
is  thrown  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula.  The 
history  of  the  case  is  accompanied  with  an 
eneraving. 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  dislocation  into 
the  axilla,  complicated  with  fracture,  Sir  A. 
Cooper  says,  **  I  would  observe  that  in  this 
case  the  fall  and  d^ression  of  the  shoulder 
is  less  striking  than  in  the  case  of  simple  ax- 
illary dislocation,  as  the  shad  of  the  bone 
fills  up  the  j^enoid  cavity  ;  also,  that  in  the 
case  complicated  with  dracture,  the  head  of 
the  bone  can  still  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  axilla, 
and  that  as  it  does  not  move  when  the  os 
humeri  is  rotated  from  the  elbow,  this  be- 
comes the  principal  diagnostic  mark. 

**  That  a  grating  sensation  can  generally  be 
felt,  and  somedroes  a  very  distinct  crepitus, 
especially  if  the  elbow  be  raised  outwards 
during  the  rotation  of  the  arm. 

"  That  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus  can  be  felt  advancing  to  the 
coracoid  process;  but  that  it  is  easily  re- 
turned into  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  tliat  it 
there  rotates  with  the  arm,  but  easily  again 
slips  forward. 

"  That  the  accident  which  produces  it  is 
much  more  severe  than  that  by  which  simple 
dislocation  into  the  axilla  is  produced  ;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  more  contusion,  more 
swelling,  and  more  pain." 

Musdet. — If  in  some  cases  the  tuberosities 
of  the  humerus  are  broken  off*  and  remain 
4X>nnected  with  the  muscles  when  the  head 
of  the  humerus  is  dislocated,  in  others,  we 
may  be  prepared  to  expect  that  in  the  dis- 
section of  cases  of  dislocation,  the  capsular 
and  other  muscles  will  be  found  lacerated.  I( 
as  has  been  stated,  the  supra-spinatus  be  the 
muscle  which  is  most  put  on  the  stretch  when 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  dislocated  down- 
wards, we  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
this  muscle  is  very  frequently  found  to  have 
been  ruptured,  or  to  have  torn  away  a  fi-ag- 
ment  of  bone  from  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
In  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula,  the  dissection  of  which  is  detailed  in 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  work,  we  find  the  following 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Key,  with  reference 
to  a  very  peculiar  phenomenon  noticed  in 
that  case :  namely, "  that,  during  the  patient's 
life-time  it  was  thought  probable  that  a  portion 

*  Climqae  Chirai|^cale,  Paris,  torn.  i.  p..284. 


of  the  glenoid  cavity  had  been  broken  off,  or 
a  piece  of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  or 
perhaps  the  smaller  tubercle  i  and  that  any 
of  these  iiguries  would  account  for  the  head 
of  the  bone  not  remaining  in  its  natural 
cavity  when  reduced ;  but  the  inspection  post- 
mortem proved  that  the  cause  of  this  sjmptom 
was  the  laceration  of  the  tendon  of  the  tuk^ 
tcapuiaris  muscle,  which  was  found  to  adhere 
to  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  much 
thickened  and  altered  in  its  character  from  its 
laceration,  and  very  imperfect  and  irregular 
union." 

The  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
is  sometimes  altered,  as  to  its  direction,  m 
cases  of  complete  dislocation,  and  adhesions 
between  it  and  the  contiguous  parts  occur ; 
but  there  are  very  few  cases  recorded,  or  to 
be  found  in  museums,  which  prove  that  in 
true  dislocation  from  accident,  the  tendon 
was  found  ruptured.  In  this  respect,  the 
effects  of  accident  and  disease  on  this  tendon 
are  strongly  contrasted  ;  for,  as  the  result  of 
disease,  the  tendon,  so  fiir  as  its  articular  por« 
tion  is  concerned,  is  very  generally  removed 
altogether. 

l^ides  lesions  affecting  the  bones,  mus» 
cles,  and  tendons,   ii\]uries  of  other  tmue$  . 
may  be  found  occasionally  to  accompany  or 
succeed  to  dislocations  of  the  shoulder. 

A  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
may  be  accompanied  with  an  cedematout 
twellmg  of  the  arm  and  forearm  ;  with  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  dislocated  extremity,  or  with  a 
laceration  of  the  axillary  arterv,  and  a  dif^ 
fused  aneurism ;  it  is  said  also  that  occasion- 
ally an  emphysematous  swelling  of  the  shoul- 
der has  followed  the  reduction  of  the  dis- 
location; and  on  other  occasions,  that  the 
articular  structures  have  been  attacked  with 
rery  severe  inflammation.  For  example,  as 
to  this  last :  Mr.  Hunter  gives  an  account  of 
a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
which  he  dissected  three  weeks  after  its  re- 
duction, from  which,  if  we  could  be  influenced 
by  one  case,  we  might  infer  that  inflammation, 
though  latent,  may  sometimes  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  Mr.  Hunter's  observation  is  as 
follows :  "  What  was  very  remarkable,  and 
what  I  did  not  expect,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  pus  m  tkejomt.**  * 

Partial  or  general  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  has  also  been  observed  as  a  con* 
sequence  of  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  particularlv  when  either  the  circum- 
flex nerve  alone,  which  is  that  most  usually 
injured,  or  all  the  nerves  of  the  brachial 
plexus  have  been  violently  contused,  or  greatly 
stretched  ;  or  even  torn  across  either  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  or  by  the  violence  of  the 
means  used  to  restore  the  luxated  humerus, 
when  the  dislocation  has  been  left  long  un- 
reduced. Flaubert,  of  Rouen,  speaks  of  an 
emphysema  of  the  chest  succeeding  his  efforts 
to  reduce  an  old  luxation  of  the  humerus ; 

*  Pathological  Catalo^e  of  Museum  of  B.  C. 
Surgeons,  England^  vol,  li.  p.  20.  No.  868. 
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and  it  is  known  that  Desault  had  already  ob- 
served a  similar  occurrence.  A  Memoir,  con- 
taining six  cases  published  in  the  Repertoire 
d*Anatomie  et  de  Chirurgie,  by  M.  Flaubert, 
surgeon  in  chief  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  de  Rouen,  is 
not  well  calculated  to  encourage  practitioners 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations. 
In  five  of  these  cases  the  reduction  was  fol- 
lowed by  serious  accidents.  M.  Flaubert 
observes,  that  in  many  cases  when  para- 
lysis of  the  upper  extremity  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  dislocation  itself,  he  believes  it 
was  rather  owing  to  the  violent  efforts  made 
for  its  reduction ;  laceration  of  muscles  and 
extensive  abrasion  of  the  skin  have  been  no- 
ticed as  the  consequence  of  these  efforts,  and 
even  death  from  diffuse  inflammation  has  oc- 
curred ;  but  these  accidents,  whether  the  re- 
sult of  dislocation,  or  of  the  means  used  to 
restore  the  bone  to  its  place,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  rare  in  this  country,  as  from  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Mar,  and  the  observations 
of  the  Editors  of  the  Le9ons  Orales  of  Du- 
puytren,  they  seem  to  have  been  in  Paris. 
The  latter  observes,  *'  Le  hasard  qui  a  foumi 
k  M.  Flaubert,  dans  le  court  espace  de  trois 
ou  quatre  ans,  un  ensemble  de  tons  les  acci- 
dens  les  plus  graves  qui  puissent  determiner 
la  reduction,  est  vraiment  extraordinaire  :  il 
faut  sans  doute  en  chercher  la  cause  dans  des 
circonstances  particulieres,  qui  sont  incon- 
nues."* 

Alterationt  of  the  nervet.^^We  have  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  symptoms  of  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  that  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  extending  down  the  course 
of  tne  nerves  of  the  arm  and  the  forearm, 
and  also  of  numbness.  These  symptoms 
generally  disappear  when  the  dislocatioi?  is 
reduced,  but  sometimes  they  persbt.  The 
pressure  which  the  nerves  of  the  axillary 
plexus  undergo  has  naturally  been  referred  to 
as  the  cause  of  these  unpleasant  symptoms. 
The  nerves,  besides  being  stretched,  have  been 
sometimes  even  torn  across;  when  this  has  oc- 
cured  the  effects  produced  must  long  reniiun ; 
such  cases  are  very  rare.  Among  all  the  nerves 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  shoulder-joint  which 
have  been  referred  to  as  the  scat  of  injury  the 
result  of  luxation  of  the  humerus,  the  drcum" 
Jifx  nerve,  which  supplies  the  deltoid,  is  that 
which  has  been  found  most  frequently  injured. 
Indeed,  from  the  manner  it  wmds  round  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  to  arrive  at  its  destina- 
tion at  the  under  surface  of  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle, it  can  scarcely  escape  being  stretched  and 
elongated,  and  such  a  lesion  of  this  nerve 
we  mav  well  expect  to  be  followed  by  a  pa- 
ralysed condition  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The 
circumflex  nerve  has  been  found  compressed 
by  the  dislocated  head  of  the  humerus,  flat- 
tened, and  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule  of 
the  joint.  We  find  in  the  Museum  of  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  (Catalogue,  p.  124,  vol.  i.. 
No.  42.,)  a  preparation  of  a  shoulder-joint, 
exhibiting  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  which 
occurred  eighteen  months  before  death.  **  The 

*  Le9on8  Orales,  vol  ilL  page  140. 


head  of  the  humerus  rests  on  the  anterior 
surfiice,  near  the  inferior  border  of  the  sca- 
pula. The  tendons  of  all  the  capsular  mus- 
cles were  entire;  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps  retains  its  attachment  to  the  glenoid 
cavity.  7^  drcum/lex  nerve  is  compre$ted  by 
the  head  of  the  dulocated  bone^  and  was  m  con' 
sequence  flattened,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the 
capstUe  of  tke  joint.  The  dislocation  had  been 
followed  by  permanent  paralysis  of  the  del- 
toid muscle.** 

Artery,  —  Luxations  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus hiavebeen  found  complicated  with  alesion 
of  the  axillary  artery.  This  we  believe  to  be  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  M.  Flaubert  of  Rouen 
cites  cases  of  this  lesion  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Hotel-Dieu  de  Rouen,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  efforts  made  by  surgery  to  reduce  old 
luxations  of  the  humerus.  In  the  following 
case,  which  the  writer  thinks  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  here  introduced,  the  laceration 
of  the  axillary  arterv  was  recognised  a  few 
minutes  after  the  dislocation  had  occurred  — 
and  before  any  effort  whatever  had  been  made 
to  restore  the  humerus  to  its  place. 

Case, — John  Smith,  set.  50,  was  thrown 
down  by  a  runaway  horse  one  morning  during 
the  summer  of  1833;  in  about  ten  minutes  after 
this  occurred,  he  was  brought  to  Jervis  Street 
Hospital,  when  the  writer,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  institution,  was  prescribing 
for  the  extern  patients.  The  man  was  in  a 
cold  perspiration,  pallid,  and  apparently  on 
the  verge  of  syncope.  The  writer  imme* 
diately  observed  that  the  patient  had  a  dislo- 
cation of  his  left  humerus,  into  the  axilla, 
and,  proceeding  to  point  out,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, to  the  clinical  class  the  diagnostic  marks 
of  the  luxation,  he  noticed  that  the  cavity  of 
the  axilla  was  filled  up  to  a  remarkable  de- 
^ee.  This  sudden  filhng  up  of  the  axilla  he 
immediately  concluded  could  be  attributed  to 
no  other  source  than  to  the  laceration  of  a 
large  arterj^.  He  quickly  sought  for  the  pulse 
in  the  radial  and  brachial  artery  of  the  dislo- 
cated limb  ;  but  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in 
any  artery  below  the  site  of  the  left  subcla- 
vian, while  the  pulse,  though  feeble,  could  be 
readily  felt  at  the  heart,  and  in  ey&ry  external 
artery  of  the  system,  except  in  those  of  the 
dislocated  arm.*  The  writer  then  observed  to 
the  clinical  class,  that  in  this  case  there  were 
two  lesions  to  be  noticed,  namely,  a  disloca- 
tion into  the  axiUa,  the  features  of  which 
were  very  well  marked,  complicated  with  a 
rupture  of  the  axUlary  artery;  in  a  word,  be- 
sides the  dislocation  there  was  a  difl^ised 
aneurism ;  the  latter  was  unattended  by  any 
pulsation,  so  that  he  conjectured  the  artery 
was  completely  torn  across.  He  did  not  long 
deliberate  as  to  what  course  was  the  best  to 
pursue  under  existing  circumstances,  because 
ne  felt  sure  that,  so  far  as  the  torn  artery 
was  concerned,  if  the  head  of  the  humerus 
was  once  restored  to  its  place,  this  vessd 
would  be  in  at  least  as  favourable  a  condition 

*  Mr.  BrassingtoD,  new  a  practising  somon  at 
Port  Rouines,  was  one  of  those  present  on  Uiis  oc- 
casion. 
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as  it  then  tvas^  and  secondly  that  the  state  of 
prostration  and  debility  (he  patient  was  in, 
at  that  moment,  offered  an  opportunity  which, 
if  once  lost,  might  not  again  be  afforded,  of 
reducing  eaailv  the  dislocation.  Taking  the 
patient,  therelore,  unawares,  the  writer  placed 
nis  knee  in  the  axilla  of  the  dislocatea  arm, 
and  then  slight  extension  having  been  made 
over  this  fulcrum,  the  bone  at  the  first  trial 
returned  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  patient 
was  placed  in  bed  in  the  hospital,  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  day  it 
was  for  admitting  accidents.  There  was 
much  more  superncial  ecchymosis  about  the 
axillary,  and  subclavian  reeion,  and  along  the 
inside  of  the  left  arm,  than  is  usually  observed 
after  a  simple  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  The  deep  axillary  swelling  re- 
mained stationary  for  some  days ;  but  no  pul- 
sation could  be  discovered  either  in  it,  or  in 
the  arteries  of  the  limb.  A  feeble  and  fre- 
quent pulse  could  be  felt  in  the  left  subcla- 
vian, and  in  all  the  other  arteries,  as  well  as 
in  the  heart.  After  the  space  of  ten  daprs, 
Mr.  Wallace's  month  of  attendance  havmg 
expired,  the  case  came  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  O'Reilly,  wbo  having  been  satisfied  that 
a  diffused  aneurism  existed,  and  was  on  the 
increase,  performed  the  operation,  at  which 
the  writer  was  present,  of  tying  the  subclavian 
artery  in  the  third  stage  of  its  course.  The 
patient  recovered,  and  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  about  two  months  afterwards ; 
he  lost  the  last  two  fingers  by  gangrene ;  but 
whether  from  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  which 
succeeded  the  operation,  or  from  the  effects 
of  the  ligature  o\  the  main  artery  of  the  limb, 
is  not  clearly  known.  The  man  lived  for 
many  years  afterwards,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  Richmond  Hospital. 

Section  3. — Con^emlal  malformation  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  —  Although  little  can  be  done 
by  medicine  or  surgery  to  alleviate,  much  less 
to  remedy,  the  evils  attending  on  congenital 
malformation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  still  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  not  the  less  necessary 
that  the  abnormal  conditions  of  this  articula- 
tion resulting  from  congenital  defects  should  be 
studied.  These,  like  some  other  congenital 
malformations  oi'  the  joints,  attract  but  little 
notice  during  the  first  months  of  infancy,  but 
as  the  child  grows  the  defect  becomes  more 
manifest.  It  very  commonly  happens  in  these 
cases,  that  after  some  time  the  ordinary  sur- 
gical opinions  taken  on  the  case,  and  the  mea^ 
sures  recommended  failing,  as  they  naturally 
do,  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  the  ill- 
fiited  patient,  born  with  malformation  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  is  subjected  to  ignorant  and 
empirical  treatment,  the  inutility  of  which 
too  often  proves  to  be  the  least  of  the  evils 
attending  it.* 

*  About  ten  years  ago  the  writer  met  in  consulta- 
tion surgeon  W.  Wilde  on  the  case  of  an  only  child, 
a  g^l  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  a  congenital 
malformation  of  the  shoulder  jointjpresentinff  exactly 
the  appearance  of  the  joint  (Jig.  441.).  The  young 
lady  IB  now  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the 
writer  has  been  informed  by  one  of  her  relatives, 


The  most  common  form  of  congenital  mal- 
formation of  the  parts  composing  the  region 
of  the  shoulder  joint  that  we  have  noticed, 
has  been  apparently  the  result  of  an  arrest  of 
development,  and  of  atrophy  affecting  the 
muscles,  the  bones,  and  probably  also  the 
nerves  of  this  region.  Sometimes  we  find 
both  shoulder  joints  are  malformed  in  the 
same  individual;  generally  one  only  is  thus 
affected.  In  this  last  case  the  atrophied  con- 
dition of  the  malformed  joint  is  well  seen  on 
comparing  the  normal  and  abnormal  shoulder: 
the  latter  is  smaller  than  the  former;  the 
muscles  around  the  joint  are  so  imperfectly 
developed,  that  the  coracoid  and  the  acro- 
mion processes  and  the  head  of  the  humerus 
become  unusually  conspicuous.  The  deltoid 
and  articular  muscles  are  so  weak,  and  the 
capsule  so  loose,  that  the  limb  seems  usually 
to  be  drawn  down,  as  it  were,  by  its  own 
weight,  and  then  becomes  displaced  forwards 
and  inwards  beneath  the  coracoid  process, 
where  it  habitually  remains,  the  head  of 
the  humerus  forming  a  protuberance  in 
front,  which  yields  to  the  slightest  force 
pressing  it  backwards  towards  the  usual 
site  of  the  glenoid  cavitv  of  the  scapula. 
When  the  arm  is  taken  hold  of  at  its  lowest 
extremity,  as  at  the  elbow,  and  drawn  back- 
wards, the  head  of  the  humerus  advances 
forwards  and  passes  beneath  the  coracoid 
process,  and  a  depression,  corresponding  to 
the  posterior  half  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  is 
perceptible.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  elbow 
IS  drawn  forwards,  the  head  of  the  humerus 
recedes  towards  the  normal  site  of  the  gle- 
noid cavity ;  when  the  humerus  is  raised  up 
perpendicularly  towards  the  acromion,  and 
the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the  limb  is  thus 
counteracted,  the  shoulder  appears  of  its 
natural  form,  but  diminished  atnout  half  the 
normal  size.  The  muscles  around  the  joint 
are  so  badly  developed,  that  the  bony  process 
which  surrounds  it  becomes  very  conspicuous. 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  designed  to 
pourtray  the  general  aspect  of  one  of  these 
cases  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  shoul- 
der joint  in  the  displacement  inwards  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  (^.  441.). 

Case,  —  The  following  is  the  history  of  the 
case  from  which  the  drawing  has  been  taken. 
M.  H.,  set.  28,  is  in  every  respect  healthy 
and  well  formed,  except  as  to  his  left  shoul- 
der, which,  since  his  birth,  has  always  been 
noticed  to  have  been  smaller  than  the  other. 
This  defect  gives  a  peculiar  appearance  to  his 
whole  figure  as  he  stands  or  walks.  As  his 
arm  han^  by  his  side,  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  it  is  directed  downwards  and  a  little  back- 
wards. The  head  of  the  humerus  is  a  Httle 
advanced  as  well  as  depressed  beneath  the 
outer  margin  of  the  coracoid  process  ;  it  is 

that  she  is  hi  no  respect  better  as  to  the  condition  of 
her  shoulder  joint ;  but  that  her  general  health  has 
suffered  materially  in  consequence  of  the  various 
treatment  she  had  been  subjected  to  in  vain.  Her 
parents,  i^orant  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  too 
sanguine  m  their  hopes,  had  been  the  easy  dupes  of 
charlatanism. 
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also  slif^fatly  adducted  towards  the  middle 
line.  When  the  shoulder  is  viewed  posteriorly 
a  depression  corresponding  to  the  situation 
of  the  posterior  half  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is 
observable :  into  this  depression  the  finger  can 
be  sunk  so  far  as  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  WTien 
the  arm  is  drawn  forwards  across  the  chest, 


the  head  of  the  humerus  passes  backwards 
beneath  the  acromion,  and  a  depression  caa 
be  felt  in  front  beneath  the  coracoid  process, 
corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  abnormal 
articular  cavity  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
had  just  before  occupied.  The  muscles  of  the 
region  of  the  shoulder  are  very  imperfectly 
developed,  but  those  of  the  fore-arm    and 


Cate  of  M.  H.  —  Congenital  malformation  of  the  left  thmUder  joints  with  luxation  of  the  head  of  the 

humerus  inwards. 


hand  seem  of  their  normal  size.  The  patient 
has  but  little  power  of  moving  the  affected 
upper  extremity.  The  trapezius  muscle  of 
this  side  is  well  formed,  therefore  he  can  by 
means  of  its  influence  elevate  on  the  side  of 
the  trunk  the  whole  limb..  The  deltoid  and 
capsular  muscles  are  very  imperfectly  formed, 
and  consequently  the  patient  has  no  power 
of  abduction,  nor  of  rotation,  of  the  humerus. 
The  shoulder  has  not  the  usual  rounded  form, 
but  still  it  does  not  present  the  flattened  ap- 
pearance, nor  the  acromion  the  angular  out- 
line which  characterises  the  accidental  luxa- 
tion of  this  joint.  Yet  the  acromion  process 
does  project  somewhat,  and  when  the  arm 
hangs  by  the  side,  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
distinct  and  prominent,  is  removed  so  much 
from  the  under  siu^ce  of  the  acromion,  as  it 
were  by  the  weight  of  the  limb,  that  the 
thumb  can  be  easily  placed  between  them. 
When  we  take  hold  of  the  elbow  and  raise 


the  arm  vertically,  the  joint  assumes  more  of 
a  natural  form.  Still,  independent  of  its  com- 
parative diminution  of  size,  it  wants  the  ro- 
tunditv  and  fulness  of  contour  ordinarily  de- 
rived from  a  proper  development  of  muscular 
covering.  The  elbow  joint  is  perfect  as  to 
its  form  and  functions.  This  patient  has 
been  under  the  writer's  observation  for  many 
years,  and  these  symptoms  have  not  varied. 

Anatomical  characters  of  congenital  malfbrm* 
ation  of  the  shoulder  joint  unth  displace^ 
ment  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  inwards,  — 
We  may  consider  the  following  as  a  good 
example,  showing  the  anatomical  characters  of 
the  congenital  malformation  of  the  shoulder 
joint,  with  displacement  inwards  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus ;  the  congenital  defect  ex- 
isted in  both  shoulder  joints. 

Case.^**  A  female,  aetat  28,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  patient  in  the  lunatic  department 
of  the  House  of  Industry,  died  of  caronic  io- 
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flammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
and  Dr.  Smith*  made  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. Upon  entering  the  room  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  appearances 
which  the  shoulder  joints  presented.  The  de- 
viations from  the  normal  state  were  most 
remarkable  at  the  left  side.  The  muscles  of 
the  shoulder  and  arm  were  atrophied,  the 
acromion  process  projected  considerably,  and 
the  head  of  the  humerus  could  be  perceived 
lying  a  little  beneath  the  coracoid  process, 
the  apex  of  which  was  in  a  line  with  the 
bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  The  na- 
tural roundness  of  the  shoulder  did  not  exist, 
and  the  elbow  could  be  readily  brought  into 
contact  with  the  side.  The  right  shoulder 
joint  presented  similar  appearances,  but  in  a 
slighter  degree ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  was 
not  placed  so  directly  beneath  the  coracoid 
process  ;  but  the  flattened  form  of  the  shoul- 
der, the  atrophied  muscles,  and  the  projection 
of  the  acromion,  all  indicated  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  joint  was  nearly  similar  on  both 
sides.  From  the  last  circumstance,  and  the 
absence  of  any  external  si^  of  disease,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  deformities  were  the  result 
of  an  original  or  congenital  malformation. 

The  tmatontical  exoTnination  of  the  joints 
confirmed  this  opinion.  Upon  the  left  side 
there  existed  scarcely  any  trace  of  an  arti- 
cular surface  in  the  situation  which  the  gle- 
noid cavity  occupies  in  the  normal  state  ; 
but  there  had  been  formed  on  the  costal 
surface  of  the  scapula  a  socket  of  a  gle^ 
noid  shape,  roeasunng  an  inch  and  half  in 
its  vertical  direction,  and  an  inch  and  a 
Quarter  transversely.  It  reached  upwards  to 
tne  under  sur&ce  of  the  coracoid  process, 
from  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  was 
merely  separated  by  the  capsular  ligament, 
there  being  no  interval  between  the  summit 
of  the  abnormal  socket  and  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess. Around  this  socket  the  glenoid  liga^ 
nient,  petfect  in  everv  respect,  was  continued 
from  the  margin  of  that  small  portion  of  the 
natural  articulating  surface  which  existed 
upon  the  axillary  margin  of  the  bone,  and  to 
the  apex  of  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
was  attached.  The  capsular  ligament  was 
perfect.  The  head  of  tne  humerus  did  not 
present  its  natural  spherical  form ;  it  was  of 
an  oval  shape,  its  long  axis  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  long  axis  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone.  The  shaft  of  the  humerus  was  small 
and  seemingly  atrophied,  and  the  position  of 
the  bone  with  respect  to  the  coracoid  and 
acromion  processes  varied  according  as  the 
motion  of  rotation  inwards  or  outwards  was 
imparted  to  the  arm.  During  rotation  out- 
wards in  this  case  the  head  of  the  bone 
passed  towards  the  acromion  process,  and 
occupied  the  small  portion  that  existed  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  on  the  normal  site;  while 
rotation  inwards  brought  the  head  of  the 
humerus  altogether  beneath  the  coracoid 
process,  so  that  the  finger  could  be  easily 
sunk  into  the  outer  portion  of  the  socket.f 

•  Smith  on  Fractures,  &c 

t  This  spedes  of  locomotion  of  the  articular  head 


On  the  right  side,  although  the  condition  of 
the  bones  was  somewhat  different,  the  cha- 
racteristic  features  of  the  deformity  were 
similar. 

In  this  case  it  was  ascertained,  that  there 
never  had  been  any  disease  of  either  of  the 
shoulder  joints  at  any  period  of  the  patient's 
life,  nor  had  they  ever  been  the  subject  of  in- 
jury o^JBccident  of  any  description.  The 
positio^of  the  glenoid  cavity  m  this  case, 
beneath  the  coracoid  process,  the  remarkable 
form  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  presence 
of  a  perfect  glenoid  ligament,  the  absence  of 
any  trace  of  disease,  and  the  existence  of  the 
deformity  upon  each  side,  all  indicate  that  the 
nature  of  the  malformation  must  have  been 
congenital,  although  but  little  of  the  early 
history  of  the  case  was  known. 

Congenital  malformation  of  the  shoulder  joint, 
with  duplacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerut  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  —  The  second  case 
we  think  right  to  abstract  from  Dr.  R.  Smith's 
work  is  also  a  very  important  one,  equally 
proving  that  a  double  congenital  luxation  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  observed  to 
take  place  backwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula,  just  as  we  have  already  shown  that 

Fig.  442. 


Congenital  luxation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula. 


an  analogous  dislocation  forwards  has  oc- 
curred. 

of  a  bone  representing  the  proper  rotation  which 
should  exist,  is  a  consequence  of  the  existing  lax 
state  of  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  joint  We 
have  already  noticed  a  similar  condition  of  the  b'ga- 
ments,  and  a  similar  effect,  when  describing  a  case 
of  congenital  malformation  of  the  radio-humeral 
joint  See  Elbow  Joint,  Vol.  II.  note  to  page  81, 
where  it  is  said  —  "  These  movements  did  not  con- 
sist in  a  simple  rotation  of  the  radius  on  its  longi- 
tudinal axis,  but  a  real  change  of  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  radius  on  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus.*'j 
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Case.  —  A  woman,  named  Judith  Doyle, 
died  upon  the  8th  of  February,  1839 :  she  had 
been  a  patient  for  fifteen  years  in  the  lunatic 
department  of  the  House  of  Industry ;  was 
subject  to  severe  epileptic  convulsions,  which 
were  the  cause  of  her  death.  While  making 
the  examination  of  the  brain,  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance which  the  left  shoulder  joint  presented 
accidentally  attracted  the  author's  attention. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  appeared  to  have 
been  dislocated  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula. 
Finding  that  the  opposite  shoulder  presented 

Erecisely  similar  appearances,  he  had  no 
esitation  in  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
case  was  one  of  double  congenital  luxation  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  backwards. 

The  two  shoulders  resembled  each  other  so 
perfectly,  not  only  in  their  external  conform- 
ation, but  likewise  in  their  anatomical  cha- 
racters, that  the  description  of  one  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  coracoid  process,  owing  to  the  removal 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  from  its  vicinity, 
formed  a  most  remarkable  projection,  and  the 
Mibject  being  emaciated,  the  coraco-brachialis 


QmgtnUal  tnalformatum  of  the  left  humerus, 

and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  could  be  seen 
passing  very  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  coraco- 
acromial  ligament  stood  out  in  strong  relief. 
The  acromion  process  was  unusually  promi- 
nent, although  It  did  not  project  as  much  as 
in  any  of  the  accidental  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder.  The  glenoid  cavity  could  not  be 
felt,  although  the  head  of  the  numeruswas  so 
far  removed  from  its  natural  position.  The 
shoulder  appeared  higher  tlian  natural,  and 
was  flattened  anteriorly;  but  posteriorly  a 
round,  solid  tumour  plainly  indicated  the 
situation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  placed  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula,  immediately 
below  the  spine  and  posterior  angle  of  the 
acromion.  The  head  of  the  bone  thus  dis- 
placed could  be  seen  and  felt  to  accompany 
all  the  movements  given  to  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus.     The  transverse    diameter   of  the 


shoulder  was  much  greater  than  natural,  the 
distance  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
external  surface  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
being  three  inches  and  a  half;  the  arm  was 
directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards ; 
the  elbow  was  in  contact  with  the  side,  and 
the  hand  and  fore-arm  in  a  state  of  prona- 
tion. Upon  removing  the  muscles  and  ex- 
posing the  interior  of  the  joint,  I  found  that 
there  was  no  trace  of  a  glenoid  cavity  in  the 
natural  situation  ;  but  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  there  was 
a  well-formed  socket,  which  received  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  It  was  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  in  length,  and  one  inch  in 
breadth  ;  it  was  a  little  broader  above  than 
below,  and  its  summit  was  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  under  surface  of  the  acro- 
mion process.  It  was  directed  outwards  and 
forwards,  was  covered  with  cartilage,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  perfect  glenoid  ligament.  The 
tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  arose  from  the 
most  internal  part  of  its  superior  extremity, 
from  whence  it  passed  downwards  and  out- 
wards very  obliquely,  in  order  to  reach  the 
bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus. 

The  axillary  margin  of  the  scapula,  if  pro- 
longed upwards,  would  have  passed  nearly 
altogether  internal  to  the  abnormal  socket. 
The  surfaces  of  the  acromion  process  had 
not  their  normal  aspects,  but  looked  directly 
upwards  and  downwards,  being  on  the  same 
continuous  plane  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  that  contribute  to  form 
supra-  and  infra-spinatus  fossa ;  a  circumstance 
in  itself  sufficiently  showing  that  the  mal- 
formation was  congenital,  and  not  altogether 
limited  to  the  shoulder  joint  itself.  The 
capsular  ligament  was  perfect;  the  scapula  was 
smaller  than  natural,  and  its  muscles  badly 
developed.  The  head  of  the  bumenis  was  of 
an  oval  form  on  the  right  side,  somewhat 
broader  above  than  below;  its  anterior  half 
was  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity :  this 
portion  was  covered  with  cartilage,  the  re- 
maining half  being  rough  and  scabrous,  and 
destitute  of  articular  cartilqge.  The  greater 
tubercle  was  normal  as  to  form,  but  the  lesser 
was  elongated  for  the  extent  of  one  inch,  and 
curved  upwards,  forming  a  concavity  on  its 
upper  surface  to  receive  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  ;  on  the  lef^  side,  the  head  of  the 
humerus  presented  almost  similar  appear- 
ances. The  hypertrophy  of  the  lesser  tube- 
rosity, Mr.  Smith  observes,  appears  to  have 
been'  the  result  of  a  process  established  to 
counteract  the  danger  to  which  the  very 
oblique  course  of  the  tendon,  with  regard  to 
the  muscular  fibres,  exposed  it. 

The  history  of  this  case,  so  far  as  the  mo- 
tions which  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  ca- 
pable of  performing,  is  not  known ;  but  we  may 
conclude  from  the  post-mortem  examination, 
that  there  was  here  a  complete  congenital 
dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula. 
A  well-formed  socket  existed  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  scapula,  upon  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  was  permanently  lodged  ;  it  did 
not  shift  its  position  during  the  qnotions  of 
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rotation,  as  was  mentioned  to  be  the  case  in 
the  former  example. 

We  must  agree  with  the  author  that  the 
phenomena  noticed  in  this  rare  and  remark- 
able case  originated  neither  in  disease,  nor 
were  they  the  result  of  accident.  The  com- 
plete absence  of  a  glenoid  cavity  in  the  nor- 
mal situation  for  it,  the  existence  of  the 
malformation  on  both  sides,  the  perfect 
resemblance  to  each  other  of  the  abnormal 
sockets,  in  form,  size,  and  position,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  of  the 
capsular  and  glenoid  ligaments,  and  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  as 
well  as  of  the  acromion  process  of  the  sca- 
pula on  each  side,  all  suppK>rt  the  opinion  that 
the  malformation  was  intra-uterine  and  con- 
genital. 

(Robert  Adam.) 

SIXTH  PAIR  OF  NERVES.  Le  Sixieme 
Nerf^  Fr. ;  Scctuter  NerVy  Germ.  According 
to  the  enumeration  of  Willis,  this  name  is 
bestowed  upon  a  single  soft  round  cord,  which 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  the 
smallest  of  the  cranial  neryes,  and  which, 
passing  forwards  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  external  rectus  of  the  eye,  finds  its 
distribution  in  this  muscle. 

The  anatomy  of  this  nerve  is  readily  sub- 
divided into  three  portions.  The  first  of 
these  extends  from  its  apparent  origin  to  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  cavernous  sinus ; 
the  second  includes  its  course  in  that  cavity  ; 
and  the  third,  commencing  at  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  or  foramen  lacerum  anticus,  contains 
the  course  of  the  nerve  in  the  orbit,  and  is 
terminated  by  its  distribution. 

The  visible  origin  of  the  nerve  is  by  one  or 
two  bundles  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
fi-om  the  anterior  pyramid  of  which  it  ap- 
pears at  its  upper  part,  or  in  the  transverse 
depression  immediately  behind  the  posterior 
border  of  the  pons  varolii.  By  careful  dis- 
section, the  nerve  can  be  traced  mto  the  sub- 
stance of  this  anterior  column,  and,  appa- 
rently, it  passes  through  it  towards  the  grey 
nuitter  which  more  deeply  surrounds  this 
tract  of  the  medulhi.  Further  than  this  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  it  satisfactorily,  although 
Bome  anatomists  have,  with  Mayo,  assigned 
to  it  a  yet  deeper  origin.  In  the  Jirst  part  of 
its  course  the  nerve  passes  forwards,  upwards, 
and  outwards  for  a  very  short  distance,  from 
near  the  median  line  to  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  cavernous  sinus  which  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 
In  this  course  it  lies  upon  the  concave  basilar 
surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  covered 
above  by  the  projecting  pons  varolii ;  and  at 
the  front,  where  it  leaves  the  interior  of  the 
skull,  the  arachnoid  membrane  is  reflected 
around  it.  It  next  passes  through  an  opening 
in  the  dura  mater,  and  enters  the  cavity  of 
the  sinus.  This  aperture  is  situated  just  in- 
ternal to  the  tip  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  is 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  anterior  to  the 
orifice  of  the  fifth  nerve,  bnt  on  a  rather 
lower  level. 


On  entering  the  sinus,  it  is  somewhat  curved 
or  bent  into  a  more  horizontal  direction,  and 
crosses  over  the  posterior  or  vertical  part  of 
the  carotid  artery,  which  here  experiences  its 
sigmoid  bend  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  It  next  lies  parallel  to,  but 
beneath,  the  horizontal  part  of  this  vessel,  and 
passes  idmost  directly  forwards,  through  and 
amongst  the  numerous  reticulations  which 
occupy  the  cavity  of  the  sinus,  but  it  is  covered 
by  its  lining  membrane.  At  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  cavernous  sinus  it  enters  the 
orbit  by  passing  between  the  two  heads  or 
processes  of  origin  of  the  external  rectus 
muscle. 

Since  the  nerve  in  this  course  lies  within 
the  sinus,  it  is  internal  to  the  three  nerves, 
viz.  the  third,  fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth,  which  are  situated  in  the 
dura  mater  forming  iu  outer  wall  Poste- 
riorly, the  lowest  of  these,  or  the  ophthalmic 
nerve,  lies  on  much  the  same  level,  but  nearer 
to  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  The  latter  nerve 
having  passed  upwards,  the  sixth  is  left 
again  occupying  the  most  inferior  and  internal 
position  of  all  tne  nerves  which  pass  through 
this  orifice,  the  lower  division  of  the  thmi 
being  to  its  inner  side,  and  somewhat  superior 
to  it,  whilst  above  this  is  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  fifth.  Below  the  sixth  nerve,  the  oph- 
thalmic vein  perforates  the  dura  mater  of  the 
sinus  by  a  separate  aperture. 

In  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  following 
branches  are  connected  with,  or  come  from, 
this  nerve  :  — 

1.  It  is  connected  with  the  sympaihetic 
nerve  by  several  filaments.  Two  of  these  are 
of  considerable  size,  and  may  be  traced  back- 
wards at  rather  an  acute  angle  from  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve,  to  join  those  numerous  rami- 
fications of  the  sympathetic  which  constitute 
the  carotid  plexus  surrounding  the  artery  in 
this  venous  cavity. 

2.  An  anastomosis,  or  junction  with  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  is  described  by 
most  anatomists,  and  may  be  readily  verified 
in  the  recent  subject.  One  or  more  branches, 
having  very  much  the  same  direction  and  ap- 
pearance with  the  preceding  to  the  sympa- 
thetic, pass  backwards  from  the  sixth  nerve, 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  sinus  ;  leaving  it  at 
a  very  acute  angle,  inclining  outwards  as  they 
go,  and  finally,  enterinj^  the  wall  of  the  sinus 
to  join  the  ophthalmic  branch,  not  fiu-  from 
the  Oasserian  ganglion.  These  branches  also 
exist  in  the  sheep,  and  some  other  of  the  lower 
animals.* 

•  A  very  similar  description  might  be  extended 
to  the  analogous  junction  of  the  fourth  nerve  with 
this  division  of  the  fifth.  Thus,  in  the  sheep,  three 
or  even  four  considerable  branches  leave  the  ophthal- 
ndc  nerve  at  an  acute  angle  to  join  the  fourth 
nerve.  They  effect  this  junction  very  obliquely, 
and  maj  be  traced  forwards  (distad )  for  at  least 
some  distance.  May  not  some  of  these  fihunents, 
traced  backwards  from  the  fourth  nerve  to  the  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  which  they  enter  to  join  the 
ophthalmic  division,  have  been  the  fentorto/ branches 
of  Bidder,  which  he  describes  as  coming  firom  the 
former  nerve  to  be  distributed  to  the  duia  mater  of 
the  tentorium  ? 
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3.  A  very  fine  filament  firom  the  sixth  nerve 
to  the  ciliary  or  lenticular  ganglion  has  been 
described  by  several  authors. 

Subseauently  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  the 
course  or  the  nerve  is  but  short.  Arriving  at 
the  posterior  extremity,  or  apex  of  the  orbit, 
the  nerve  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  that  part 
of  the  third  which  supplies  the  inferior  rectus 
and  oblique  muscles,  runs  slightly  upwards, 
and  turning  outwards,  continues  for  a  very 
short  distance  alone  the  inner  surface  of  the 
external  rectus.  It  finally  breaks  up  into 
numerous  minute  filaments,  which  enter  the 
ocular  surface  of  tliis  muscle  to  be  distributed 
to  it. 

Physiology  of  the  nxth  nerve. — The  fimction 
of  the  nerve  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  preceding  details.  Since  anatomy  shows 
that  its  terminal  distribution  is  exclusively  to 
a  muscular  surface,  we  should  on  this  ground 
alone  be  tolerably  entitled  to  predicate  its 
motor  fiinction. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  its  comparatwe 
anatomy  confirms  the  inference.  In  all  the 
higher  vertebrata  it  is  distributed  to  the  ex- 
ternal rectus.  In  some,  however,  it  experi- 
ences an  enlargement,  and  a  further  distribu- 
tion. The  muscle  which  sweeps  the  broad 
nictitating  membrane  over  the  bird's  eye,  and 
the  funnel-shaped,  or  choanoid  muscle  which 
surrounds  the  optic  nerve  and  eyeball  of  many 
mammalia,  are  both  supplied  from  this  nerve. 

So  also  one  or  two  cases  are  recorded,  in 
which  an  injury  of  this  nerve  from  disease  in 
the  neighbourhood  has  produced  paralysis  of 
the  external  rectus,  and  an  inward  squint. 
While,  vice  versa,  the  experiment  of  galvanising 
the  nerve  has  been  accompanied  by  violent 
contractions  of  the  muscle,  and  an  external 
Strabismus. 

The  insensibility  of  the  nerve  is,  perhaps, 
less  certain  than  might  at  first  appear,  though 
Longet*  distinctly  states  that  pinching  the 
nerve  at  its  origin  is  unattended  by  signs  of 
pain.  The  branch  of  junction  with  the  oph- 
thalmic nerve  seems  to  be,  from  its  direction 
and  appearances,  much  more  like  a  filament 
from  the  sensitive  to  the  motor  nerve,  than 
from  the  latter  to  the  former.  If  this  be  the 
case,  they  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  junction  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  fifth  with  the  portio  dura  on 
the  face.  And  in  the  absence  of  direct  ex- 
periment upon  the  nerve  beyond  the  seat  of 
this  union,  one  might  coi\jecture  it  as  possible, 
that  the  sixth. nerve  was  possessed  of^  a  slight 
sensibility  similar  to  that  of  this  portion  of  the 
seventh.  Concerning  the  import  of  the  junc- 
tion with  the  sympathetic,  little  can  here  be 
said  ;  for  although,  as  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  communicating  nerves,  this  union  is 
larger  than  most  others,  yet  there  does  not 
seem  any  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  other 
differences. 

The  distribution  of  a  branch  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ciliary  ganglion  has  been  thought  by 
Longet  and  others  to  explain  the  persistence 
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of  movements  of  the  iris  afler  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve.  But  besides  that  the  constant 
existence  of  this  filament  seems  hardly  veri- 
fied ;  perhaps  the  interposition  of  a  ganglion 
between  the  paralysed  nerve  and  the  ciliary 
filaments  might  alone  be  thought  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  inconstancy  or  imperfec- 
tion of  the  result,  without  requiring  tne  ex-> 
istence  of  another  and  an  uninjured  channel 
as  the  cause^ 

Bibliography, — See  **  Nerve.** 

{William  Brinton.) 

SKELETON.  —  The  name  skeleton,  axt* 
Xfrov,  formed  from  ax^Wta^  to  dry^  is,  in 
anatomy,  ordinarily  applied  to  denote  that 
assemblage  and  arrangement  of  all  the  osseous 
pieces  of  an  animal  munework  in  such  con- 
nection and  relationary  order  as  the  hand  of 
nature  has  disposed  them  for  fitting  operation 
in  the  living  body. 

The  less  the  name  skeleton  impresses  the 
mind  with  the  configuration  of  any  particular 
form  of  the  osseous  machines,  the  better  is 
it  fitted  as  an  abstract  general  title,  under 
which  to  give  a  comparative  survey  of  all 
figures  of  the  osseous  system,  whatever  be 
their  special  characteristics ;  and  this  abstract 
survey  being  my  present  purpose,  I  find  that 
the  name  skeleton,  devoid  as  it  is  of  any  direct 
and  inconvertible  meaning,  conveniently  ex- 
tends itself  over  all  varieties  of  the  osseous 
fabrics  of  the  four  higher  classes  of  animals ; 
from  the  mutual  comparison  of  which  I  shall 
strive  to  elicit  the  law  which  creates  them  in 
the  character  of  a  unity  in  variety  *,  a  condi- 
tion of  form  by  which  the  many  species  gather 
themselves  together  naturally  into  a  circle  and 
point  to  some  unknown  oneness  of  character 
which  enchains  them  the  one  to  the  other. 

This  law  of  umty  in  variety  is  still  uninter- 
preted ;  and  though  it  formed  the  moving 
theme  of  the  great  Grecian  naturalist  f  three 
thousand  years  back,  and  aflerwards  lay  in 
cold  obstruction  till  resumed  in  later  times 
by  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Buffon,  Cuvier,  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire,  Ok  en,  Goethe,    Cams,  Owen  j:, 

*  Leibnitz  makes  use  oi  this  phrase  as  being  the 

feneral  expression  of  his  ideaa  of  that  condition  of 
evelopment  manifested  throughout  the  animal 
king:dom,  namely  the  condition  of  an  all-encom- 
passing stnictunu  analogy  which  relates  organised 
beings  more  or  less  closely  to  one  another.  His 
**  loi  de  continuity "  is  founded  likewise  upon  the 
same  general  fact.  He  defines  the  universe  as 
**  Tunit^  dans  la  vari^t^"  and  of  the  animal  king- 
dom he  writes,  **  tout  va  par  d^gr^s  dans  la  nature, 
et  rien  par  saut."  See  (Euvres  Phllosophiques  de 
M.  de  Leibnits,  liv.  p.  440. 

t  Aristotle,  the  ^reat  founder  of  generalisation 
in  the  physical  sciences,  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  common  resemblances  or  anuogies  of  ani- 
mals, and  expresses  the  fact  as  follows: — **But 
some  animals  neither  have  parts  specificallv  the 
same,  nor  the  same  according  to  excess  and  defect, 
but  according  to  analogy."  History  of  Animals, 
book  i.  p.  4.  trans,  byi  Taylor. 

X  Tlie  late  work  of  the  learned  Hunterian  profes- 
sor, entitled  **  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skele- 
ton," contains,  in  addition  to  his  ot^ti  especial  views, 
a  complete  account  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject  of  skeletal  analogies  by  the  leading  com- 
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Grant,  and  others,  still  does  it  remain  as  an 
open  arena  of  inquiry,  courting  the  votary  of 
truth  to  enter  there  and  allure  her  from  her  se- 
cret covert.  All  that  has  been  written  has  not 
fixed  the  Protean  interpretation  of  this  law 
which  governs  the  developement  of  vertebrated 
skeletons.  Since,  therefore,  this  theme  (upon 
which  so  many  great  inquirers  have  assayed 
interpretations  wnich  conflict  with  each  other, 
and  in  the  struggle  lose  the  clue  of  truth), 
even  to  this  hour  nuls  of  the  culminating  idea, 
and  is  by  so  much  imperfect,  of  what  avail 
would  it  be  to  the  reader  or  myself  were  I  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  opinions  such 
as  they  stand?  Rather  than  dispute  about 
opinions,  I  shall  turn  to  the  facts  themselves, 
upon  which  those  opinions  have  been  grounded, 
and  engage  at  once  in  the  comparison  of  facts 
as  facts  independent  of  all  opmion  respecting 
them,  and  unmindful  of  the  names  *  by  which 
they  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  what  they 
are  not. 

Under  the  abstract  term  skeleton,  I  shall 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of 
comparative  osteology ;  and  if  the  reader 
chooses  to  call  this  survey  "  transcendental," 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  it  shall  not  be 
visionary.  My  argument  shall  set  out  from  a 
first  proposition,  through  a  successional  en- 
chainment of  propositions ;  and  in  the  matter 
of  all  the  propositions  taken  collectively,  I 
shall  body  forth  an  interpretation  hitherto  un- 
known in  anatomical  science.  The  facts  and 
their  proper  interpretation  may  be  fairly 
termed  the  body  and  soul  of  truth,  and  such 
a  truth  is  a  compound  of  the  actual  and  the  in- 
tellectual. The  facts  themselves  give  evidence 
to  all  observers  of  the  truth  of  '*  unity  in 
variety,**  but  it  is  by  inductive  reasoning  that 
the  intellect  is  to  interpret  the  law,  the  poten- 
tial agency,  by  which  tne  same  facts  are  at  the 
same  time  uniform  and  vet  various. 

The  object  which  I  shall  keep  in  view  while 
constructing  my  comparisons,  is  to  demonstrate 
the  figure  of  unity,  and  give  interpretation  to 
the  figures  of  variety  which  are  sprung  of  it. 
To  this  end  I  shall  prove, — 

1st.  That  all  the  osseous  skeletal  forms  are 
quantitatively  unequal  things. 

parative  anatomists  of  ^e  German  and  French 
schools.  To  this  work,  and  the  principle  which  the 
author  endeavours  to  establish,  I  shall  frequently 
refer ;  and  believing  (as  all  who  shall  studpr  that 
work  must  believe)  that  the  meritorious  object  of 
its  distinguished  author  is  to  give  creation  to  a 
great  truu  in  science,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
not  unwiUing  to  give  ear  to  all  counter-ar^ment 
rationally  advanc^  I  shall  therefore  not  hesitate 
to  Question  the  principle  set  fbrward  in  the  work,  as 
f^reely  as  shall  serve  my  own  purpose,  which  holds 
the  uke  object  in  view.  In  whatever  points,  there- 
fore, I  may  take  objection  to  the  author's  reading, 
and  in  doinf  so  may  appear  too  rash  to  question  so 
great  and  philosophical  an  authority,  it  is  the  cause 
which  must  be  my  excuse. 

**  This,  if  we  rightly  consider  and  confine  not  our 
*^ought$  and  abttrad  ideaa  to  names,  as  if  there  were 
or  could  be  no  other  sorts  of  things  than  what 
known  names  had  already  determined  and,  as  it 
were,  set  out,  we  should  think  of  things  with  greater 
freedom  and  less  conftision  than  perhaps  we  do." 
Locke,  Reality  of  Knowledge. 


2d.  That  they  are  the  unequal  quantities  of. 
a  greater  or  archetypal  form  ♦,  a  unity  which 
has  undergone  sucn  an  infinitely  mduated 
metamorphosis  of  its  parts  as  to  yield  these 
uneoual  skeletal  forms. 

3a.  That  the  law  of  formation  is  one  of 
degradation  of  an  archetypal  uniform  original. 

4th.  That  these  unequal  skeletal  forms  con- 
stitute the  species  or  varieties  of  the  unity  of 
the  archetype. 

5th.  That  the  whole  or  archetypal  form  of 
which  these  unequal  skeletal  fi|[ures  are  the 
parts,  is  the  only  absolutely  uniform  skeletal 
series. 

6th.  That  nomenclature  and  all  modes  of 
classification,  according  to  specific  distinct- 
nesses, have  no  real  meaning  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  this  law  of  an  archetypal 
uniform  prime  model  undergoing  a  gradimted 
metamoiphosis  of  its  parts.  That  in  this 
higher  law  of  graduated  series  is  enveloped  all 
lesser  laws  of  classes,  orders,  genera,  species, 
and  individuals,  which,  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  their  distinctijre  characters,  do  one 
and  all  point  to  a  unity  of  type  more  or  less. 

With  this  purpose  before  the  reader's  mind, 
I  proceed  to  lay  down  my  propositions  as 
preliminaries  by  which  to  pioneer  a  passage 
through  the  blinding  thicket  of  nomencla- 
ture and  gain  the  light  beyond  it,  the  light 
of  a  genersd  law  f  in  nature.    But  before  he 

*  This  term,  archetype,  having  been  first  intro- 
duced by  me  in  the  study  of  comparative  osteology, 
may*require  here  a  word  in  explanation.  When  I 
first  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  the  law  of 
**  unity  in  variety  "  which  presides  over  the  de- 
velopment of  vertebrated  skeletons,  there  appeared 
to  be  such  a  shadowy  and  ill-defined  meanmg  in 
the  term  unity  in  variety,  and  the  facts  of  rorm 
themselves  presented  in  such  a  mysterious  condition 
of  enchained  analogous  characters,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  such  unmistakeable  evidences  of  an  en- 
chained specific  diversity,  the  latter  encounterinff  the 
former  condition  at  every  step  of  inquiry,  and  neither 
the  differences  nor  the  analogies  (wmle  contem- 
plated as  such  under  the  same  regard)  holding  forUi 
to  me  anv  promise  of  an  end  to  labour  and  research, 
that  I  at  length  resolved  to  know  (m  addition  to  the 
self-evident  analogv  which  the  facts  manifested) 
whether  or  not  tne  deferential  properties  were 
mainly  owing  to  some  law  which  degraded  or  pro- 
portioned the  lesser  and  special  forms  from  some 
greater  or  whole  form — some  integer  or  full  skeletal 
figure  which  might  be  seen  as  containing  in  its  own 
(Quantitative  ch^acter  the  sum  of  all  known  varie- 
ties or  species.  The  comparative  method  which  I 
adopted  to  define  the  existence  of  such  a  figure 
realised  my  expectation,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
and  to  this  figure  I  gave  the  name  archetype. 

In  a  paper  ^  On  Anatomical  Nomenclature,"  ad- 
dressed to  Professors  Owen  and  Grant,  publi^ed  in 
a  number  of  the  Lancet,  March,  14.  1846, 1  have 
spoken  of  the  figure  of  an  archetype  skeleton. 

About  the  same  time  that  I  since  published  my 
work  on  "  Comparative  Osteology  and  the  Arche- 
type Skeleton,"  bearing  date  1847, 1  felt  gratified  to 
see  that  the  learned  Professor  Owen  sanctioned  the 
name  archetype,  and  gave  it  the  weight  and  interest 
of  his  philosophical  researches.  See  his  work,  en- 
titled "  The  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Ver- 
tebrate Skeleton,"  published  1848,  being  a  second 
edition  of  his  work  bearing  the  same  title,  published 
1847. 

t  ^  1^  lois,  dans  la  signification  la  plus  ^tendue, 
sont  les  rapports  n^essaires  qui  d^rivent   de   la 
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passes  with  me  to  my  task  of  comparison,  I 
warn  him  that  he  should  feel  within  himself  a 
full  conviction  of  the  truth,  that  in  order  to 
gain  a  fair  insight  of  the  law  of  formation,  he 
must  not  suffer  names  of  different  significa- 
tions to  hide  the  common  analogy  or  similitude 
which  the  thines  themselves  manifest.  He 
roust  have  fully  »^ed  himself  of  the  barbarisms 
of  the  nomenchiture  which  the  unreasoning 
human  anatomist  still  makes  use  of ;  he  must 
not  suppose  that  because  one  spinal  piece  is 
named  sacrum,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  dif- 
ferent to  another  spinal  piece  named  vertebra. 
And  even  in  respect  to  the  name  vertebra*, 
which  .applies  alike  to  all  spinal  segments, 
however  quantitatively  different  these  may  be, 
he  should  not  think  these  the  same  things  in 
form  and  dimensions,  and  elemental  consti- 
tuents, simply  because  they  bear  the  same 
name. 

For  in  realitv  this  name  vertebra  attaches 
to  bodies  which  are  quantitatively  different, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  name  as  truly  misapplied  to 
generalise  not  only  over  the  spinal  units  of  the 
skeletal  axes  of  tlie  four  classes  of  vertebrata, 
but  even  over  those  of  the  human  type ; 
as  if,  while  viewing  a  series  of  circles,  semi- 
circles, and  segments,  we  called  it  a  series  of 
se^ents  of  semicircles  or  of  circles,  which  it 
evidently  is  not.  We  would  not  call  the  two 
quantities,  viz.  circle  and  segment,  by  the 
same  name  ;  neither  should  we  name  such 
different  quantities  as  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
coccygeal  forms  under  the  common  title 
**  vertebrae."  If  we  fully  ackowledge  to  this 
first  truth,  truth  will  be  begotten  of  it ;  but 
if  we  still  begin  the  calculation  with  the  error, 
error  will  spring  from  out  of  it,  and  defy  all 
mathematiciEd  computation. 

Proposition  I.  Va'teht€B  care  unequal  quan' 
tUies, — In  the  human  spinal  axis  I  find  that 
those  bodies  which  the  human  anatomist  terms 
vertebrae  are  not  quantitatively  similar,  equal, 
or  homologous.f   The  cervical  vertebra  {a.  Jig, 

nature  des  choses.**  Esprit  des  Lois,  lib.  L  ch.  1. 
Montesquieu. 

*  Lamarck  originated  the  name  vertebratedj  as 
characterising  one  great  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom, — **  Les  animaux  vertfebres,"  from  the  other 
**Le8  animaux  sans  vert^bres."  But  comparative 
osteologT,  as  studied  in  the  present  time,  has  almost 
render^  this  name  obsolete,  incapable,  as  it  evi- 
dently is,  to  be  the  instrument  wherewith  to  gene- 
ralise the  skeletal  frameworks  of  the  four  classes  of 
animals.  Even  the  originator  himself  seems  to 
have  entertain^  a  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
name,  or  any  mode  of  classification,  or  method,  or 
nomenclature  used  in  subdividing  the  continuitv  of 
the  chain  of  nature.  He  writes,  **  Mais  j'ai  uejit 
montr^  qu'il  est  un  produit  de  Tart,  et  que  mal^re 
les  apparences  contraires  il  ne  tient  r^Uement  nen 
de  la  nature."  See  Philoeophie  Zoologique,  torn.  L 
chap.  V. 

t  This  term  **  homologous,**  as  used  by  the  geo- 
metrician, means  corretpmding.  Figures  are  called 
simUar  or  corresponding  whose  aides  and  angles  are 
homologous.  Quantiti^  having  the  same  manner 
or  proportions  are  homologous.  Quantities,  there- 
fore, which  are  not  equal  to  one  another  are  not 
homologous ;  but  such  quantities,  though  being  un- 
equal, may  still  possess  the  correspondence  which 
we  see  apparent  in  the  proportionals  of  a  whole 
quantity ;  thus  a  segment  of  a  circle  or  a  semicircle, 


4 1 1.)  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra (c);  this  from  the  lumbar  vertebra  (b); 

Fig.  444. 


Vertebra  of  the  human  tpine. 

Showing  a  quantitative  difference.     The 
parts  of  each  bear  the  same  figures. 

this  from  the  sacral  vertebra  (h);  and  this 
from  the  coccygeal  vertebra  (i).  In  all  ani- 
mal spinal  axes  1  see" that  those  bodies  which 
the  comparative  anatomist  names  vertebrae  are 
likewise  quantitatively  different.  The  several 
classes  of  vertebrae  termed  cervical,  dorsal, 
lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal,  are  actually  deve- 
loped of  unequal  quantities.  And  it  is,  more- 
over, most  true  that  even  the  vertebrae  of  any 
one  class,  whether  of  the  cervical  class,  the 
dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  or  caudal,  are  not 
quantitatively  similar  or  equal.  In  animal  cer- 
vices, thoraces,  or  loins,  the  vertebrae  consti- 
tuting anv  of  those  regional  divisions  of  the 
spins!  axis  are  not  equal  quantities.     Even  in 

though  not  equal  to  the  circle,  manifest  a  propor- 
tiond  correspondence  all  three;  and  in  the  same 
way,  vertebral  quantiti^  which  manifest  to  each 
other  a  similar  degree  of  proportional  correspond- 
ence, seem  to  point  to  some  unknown  vrhole  quan- 
tity of  which  they  are  the  parts.  Philosophical 
anatomists  seem  to  have  all  agreed  upon  the  point, 
that  the  name  vertebra  attaches  to  certain  osseous 
forms  arranged  along  the  spinal  axis,  which,  in  fact, 
are  proportionally  diverse  bodies,  and  being  so 
acknowledged,  thev  have  directed  comparative  re- 
search to  determine  the  quantitative  form  of  the 
"  typical  vertebra."  The  difficulty  of  this  inquiry 
into  the  form  and  quantitative  character  of  the 
typical  vertebra  may  be  learned  from  the  fkct,  that 
science  has  not,  as  yet,  determined  it  upon  the  firm 
bads  of  demonstrative  evidence. 
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the  human  cervix,  thorax,  or  loins,  or  sacrum, 
or  caudex,  the  vertebrae  of  each  region  mani- 
fest those  quantitative  difierences.  For  we 
find  in  the  human  neck  that  b,  or  In  the 
loins  F,  occasionally  develops  a  surplus  rib 
(Jig.444,  B  and  f,4);  which  circumstance  gives 
rise  to  a  serious  objection  to  the  rule,  that 
^  the  mammal  cervix  is  constant  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven  vertebrae,"  or  that  the  thorax  of 
even  the  human  skeleton  develops  twelve 
vertebrae  constantly,  or  that  the  human  lum- 
bar r^on  is  confined  to  the  number  of  five 
vertebrae  constantly.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  bodies  named  vertebrse  are  quantita- 
tively di£Perent  bodies,  as  seen  not  only  in  all 
spinal  axes  comparatively  estimated,  but  even 
in  the  one  animal  spine  of  human  type. 

Prop.  II.  JEven  tite  one  vertebra  it  not  of 
equal  quantity  in  all  individuals  of  the  sante 
tpecies, —  Comparative  research  proves  that  all 
vertebrae  are  quantitatively  unequal  entities ; 
but  this  is  not  all,  for  even  when  I  fix  attention 
upon  the  single  isolated  vertebral  segment  of 
the  spine,  I  find  that  it  manifests  a  fluctuating 
character  as  to  proportions  and  elementary 
quantity.  The  seventh  cervical  vertebra  (a, 
fig.  444.)  of  the  mammal  spinal  axis  occasion- 
ally produces  a  costal  appendage  (4  of  b). 
The  first  lumbar  vertebra  (E,fig.  444.)  of  the 
human  spine  likewise  develops  now  and  then 
the  costal  appendages  (4  of  p,  Jig.  444.) ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  anatomists  are  still  unde- 
cided whether  to  name  them  thoracic  vertebrae 
or  not.  I  do  not  here  intend  to  discuss  those 
several  interpretations  which  anatomists  have 
advanced  concerning  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
ribs,  for  we  should  find  ourselves  in  the  end 
as  little  enlightened  about  the  true  nature  of 
the  anatomioed  fact  as  when  we  first  set  out, 
suffice  it  here  that  we  fully  own  to  the  fact ; 
that  the  body  which  we  name  vertebra  is  not 
always  equal  to  itself  at  all  times  even  in  the 
one  fixed  locality  of  the  spinal  series. 

Prop.  III.  All  vertebrae  contain  a  greater  or 
lesser  amount  of  certain  known  elemental  pieces, 
— If  we  will  consider  why  it  is  that  we  de- 
signate vertebral  bodies  under  one  generalising 
appellation,  we  will  find  that  it  is  on  account 
of  vertebras  (whatever  be  their  special  variety) 
containing  tiew  or  more  of  those  elemental 
nuclei  firom  which  vertebrae  are  fiishioned. 
Thus  as  we  find  vertebrae  to  be  constituted  from 
a  whole  sum  of  elementary  pieces  proper  alone 
to  vertebral  form,  we  therefore  consent  to  give 
the  name  vertebra  to  every  spinal  figure  which 
shall  produce  any  one  element  proper  to  the 
ideal  vertebral  type.  But  then  we  must  not 
understand  by  this  name  vertebrated,  a  con- 
dition of  absolute  quantitative  uniformity* 

*  The  uniformity  of  a  serial  line  of  bodies  im- 
plies that  all  units  of  the  line  of  serial  order 
are  q[imntitativelY  equal  and  homologous.  A  series 
of  circles  would  constitute  such  an  uniformity, 
because  all  such  circles  would  be  similar.  Uni- 
formity, taken  in  this  sense  of  equality  among  the 
units  of  the  series,  does  not  characterise  the  verte- 
bral spinal  series ;  but  while  we  see  that  vertebne, 
though  not  uniform  as  quantities,  are  still  various 
only  as  proportionals  of  a  greater  ens  or  archetype, 
then  the  question  arises  as  to  how  these  propor- 
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throiifhout  the  bodies  so  named ;  for  to  do  so 
would  be  as  directly  opposed  to  natural  evi- 
dence as  to  understand  by  the  name  endo- 
skeleton,  that  all  figures  so  named  were  abso- 
lutely uniform  with  each  other  in  quantity. 
The  truth  is  that  vertebrae  are  as  mudi  varied 
to  each  other  as  skeletons  ;  but  the  truth  also 
is  that  vertebrae  are  only  quantitatively  differ- 
ent, just  as  skeletons  are.  A  coccygeal  vertebra 
(i,^.444.)  is  only  different  from  a  lumbar 
(f,b)  or  cervical  vertebra  ^a,  b)  by  quantity  ; 
and  a  skeleton  of  a  frog  is  different  to  that  of  a 
whale  by  the  condition  of  variable  quantity 
also.  But  a  coccygeal  vertebra  (i,fig'  444  )  is 
in  reality  a  vertebral  centrum  (5)  unattended 
with  the  presence  of  those  otner  elementary 
pieces,  such  as  laminae  marked  2,  2,  spinous 
(1),  and  transverse  processes  (3),  which  else- 
where constitute  the  completer  vertebral  form ; 
and  hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a  coccygeal 
vertebra  is  a  minus  quantity,  and  as  such  dif- 
fers in  this  respect  only  fi'om  a  lumbar  or 
cervical  vertebra  ;  these  latter  being  plus  in 
those  very  same  elements  which  the  coccygeal 
vertebra  wants.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  at  pre- 
sent to  know  clearly  that  all  vertebrae  have 
some  elements  in  common,  and  that  the  only 
difference  which  appears  between  them  is 
occurring  by  a  simple  omission  of  elementary 
parts  from  some  vertebrae,  which  parts  are 
present  and  persistent  in  other  vertebrae. 
The  coccygeal  bone  (i,  ^.444.),  being  as  a 
vertebral  centrum  (5)  identical  with  the  centra 
marked  5  in  all  other  vertebra,  is  different 
from  all  other  vertebrae  simply  by  the  loss  ot 
parts ;  and  those  parts  which  it  has  lost  are 
evidently  such  parts  as  I  find  in  a  vertebra 
elsewhere  posited,  viz.  the  parts  marked 
1,  2.  3,  4. 

Prop.  IV.  7%^  dorsal  vertebra  of  human 
anatomy  is  an  artificial  figure.  —  The  human 
anatomist  separates  the  dorsal  vertebra  (c, 
fig,  444.)  from  its  costal  appendages  marked 
4  m  D,  fig,  444.,  and  by  so  doing  he  discon- 
nects forms  which  nature  has  created  inse- 
parable from  each  other.  In  nature  there 
IS  no  such  ens  as  the  dorsal  vertebra  (c, 
fig.  444.)  developed  without  the  ribs  (4  of  d.)  ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  the  idea  of  a  dorsal  ver- 


tionals  have  had  creation  ?  It  is  evident  that  the 
solution  of  this  question  is  attainable  only  bv  a  rule 
of  equation,  which,  while  it  acknowledges  the  con- 
dition of  the  proportional,  or  the  a—b,  must  fill  up  or 
supply  mentally  (without  deference  to  the  doctrine 
of  flmctional  fitness)  the  differential  quantity  which 
is  to  equate  it  with  a+bi  and  this  is  the  mode 
which  I  adopt,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  original 
t3rpical  uniformity  of  skeleton  bodies,  for  I  shall 
prove  that  the  known  quantitative  difference  be- 
tween two  unequal  forms  renders  them  equal  in 
idea.  The  typical  skeleton  of  Carus  and  Owen  is  an 
ideal  creation,  sprung  from  a  rule  of  comparison 
which  rejects  (as  I  mean  to  do)  the  teleological  doc- 
trine of  Cuvier,  and  undertakes  to  compare  form  as 
form,  regardless  of  the  difference  as  to  function. 
The  paramount  necessity  of  this  will  at  once  occur 
to  the  reader,  and  he  wiU  recognise  in  the  truly 
philosophical  researches  of  the  Uunterian  professor 
an  advance  towards  the  truthful  interpretation  of 
the  law  of  formation,  equal  in  degree  to  the  measure 
of  this  mode  of  comparison  adopted  by  him. 
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tebra  naturally  independent  of  its  costa.* 
When  we  bisect  the  circles  we  make  semi- 
circles ;  but  by  so  doing  we  cannot  possibly 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  both  semicircles 
once  constituted  the  whole  circle  ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  when  we  separate  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra (c)  from  its  attendant  ribs  (4  in  d),  we 
cannot  obliterate  from  the  memory  the 
idea,  that  the  dorsal  vertebra  and  its  ribs  once 
formed  an  entire  osseous  quantity  as  that  re- 
presented by  D,  having  tne  ribs  appended. 
When  the  human  anatomist  separates  the 
dorsal  quantity  (c,  Jig,  444.^)  from  the  costal 
elements  4  in  D,  and  descnbes  the  quantity 
of  c  as  a  vertebral  figure,  he  commits  an 
error  no  less  visibly  opposed  to  natural  evi- 
dence than  if  he  separated  one  half  of  the 
dorsal  element  from  the  other  half,  and  called 
either  half  a  vertebra.  The  dorsal  vertebra 
(c)  of  human  anatomy  is  therefore  insepa- 
rable from  its  thoracic  ribs  (4  of  d),  and  to 
these  several  pieces  naturally  combined  and 
collectively  contemplated  (in  d),  I  give  the 
name  cotto-vertebral  quantity. 

Prop.  V.  T^he  cervical  vertebra  develops  the 
costal  appendages  also. ^In  order  to  prove  in- 
contestably  that  the  anterior  moiety  (4)  of  the 

1^.445. 


A,  dorsal  vertebra  ;  b,  cervical 

transverse  process  (4,3,^.445.  b),  is  the  true 
homologue  of  the  thoracic  rib  (4^.  445.  a),  I 

*  I  call  the  reader's  attention  particularly  to  this 
hctf  as  a  starting  point  fW>m  which  I  set  out  with 
my  argument,  which  is  to  conduct  to  the  recog- 
nition of  what  I  call  whole  quantiiiet  in  the  skeleton 
axis.  It  will  be  seen  afterwards,  that  owing  to 
this  first  error  of  the  anthropotomist  arbitrarily 
severing  the  ribs  from  the  dorsal  spinal  centre,  and 
giving  to  this  latter  the  name  vertebra,  much  con- 
fusion has  arisen  in  the  comparative  method  and  its 
inferences.  **  Errores  radicales  et  in  prim&  digestione 
mentis  ab  excellenti4  ftmctionum  et  remediorum 
sequentium  non  cnrantur."  Novum  Organon  Sd- 
entianun,  Aph.  30. 


shall  lay  down  my  remarks  as  follow :  —  I  se- 
parate from  the  human  spinal  axis  that  body 
(cjig,  444.)  which  the  human  anatomist  terms 
tbe  "  dorsal  vertebra  ; "  and  on  comparing  it 
with  the  cervical  vertebra  (a,^.  444.),  I  find 
that  both  figures  are  identical  as  to  the  number 
and  position  of  their  elemental  pieces  in  all 
respects  save  one  particular.  This  one  point 
in  which  the  cervical  vertebra  (a  j^.  444.)  dif- 
fers from  the  dorsal  vertebra  is  evidently  the 
anterior  moiety  (4)  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  cervical  vertebra  (a)  ;  for  the  dorsal 
vertebra  (c),  such  as  the  human  anatomist 
describes  it,  does  not  contain  any  elemental 
piece  as  the  true  counterpart  or  homologue  of 
the  dement  (4)  which  is  posited  as  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  cervical  transverse  process.* 
In  both  vertebrae  (a,  c,  Jtg.  444.),  1  find  the 
spinous  elements  marked  I,  the  laminae  or 
neural  arches  (2),  and  the  bodies  or  centra 
(5)  ;  but  it  is  attaching  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  both  vertebrae  that  a  doubt  arises  as 
to  their  identity.  Now  if  I  call  the  posterior 
moiety  (3)  of  the  transverse  process  of  Jig. 
445.  B,  the  true  homologue  or  counterpart 
of  the  dorsal  transverse  process  (^fig,  444.  o, 
3),  I  still  have  no  element  in  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra (Jig.  444.  c),  wherewith  to  compare  the 
anterior  half  (4)  of  the  cervical  transverse 
process  of/g.  445.  b.  But  when  I  apply 
the  costal  piece  (4,^.  445.  a)  to  the  dorsal 
vertebra,  constituted  of  the  piec^  I,  2,  3,  5, 
then  it  becomes  evident  that  this  costa  is 
supplying  the  place  of  the  anterior  half  (4) 
of  the  cervical  transverse  process  (/g.  445.). 

*  All  anatomists  (the  comparative  as  well  as  the 
human)  had,  until  lately,  overlooked  the  compound 
nature  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  cervical 
vertebra ;  and  even  when  this  character  of  the  pro- 
cess came  to  be  fully  acknowledged,  still  so  difficult 
was  it  for  them  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
toils  of  the  original  error  committed  bv  the  anthro- 
potomist, that  we  find  them  more  willing  to  bend 
the  stubborn  facts  of  nature  in  accordance  with  the 
error,  than  to  correct  the  oversight  Thus,  sgree- 
ably  with  the  artificial  vertebral  quantity  of  the 
human  anatomist's  "  dorsal  vertebra,**  whose  trans- 
verse process  is  single,  that  of  the  cervical  vertebra 
being  double,  both  processes  were  held  to  correspond 
nevertheless ;  and  consequently,  when  such  a  fact 
as  that  of  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  cenrical  trans- 
verse process  being  produced  to  the  dimension  of 
a  cervical  rib  appealed,  they,  with  Meckel,  inter- 
preted this  as  a  nrolongation  of  the  cervical  trans- 
verse process,  which  Uiey  had  alreadv  regarded  as 
homologous  with  the  process  so  named  in  the  dorsal 
vertebra:  or  with  Blainville,  they  acknowledged 
its  costal  character  and  proportions,  but  interpreted 
it  as  belonging  to  a  "  category  of  ribs  proper  to 
themselves,"  distinct  from  those  of  the  thorax,  and 
also  diverse  to  those  called  •*  cervical  ribs  "  in  other 
classes  of  animals.  And  although  it  had  been 
broadly  asserted,  long  since,  by  Hunauld,  Sandi- 
fort,  and  others,  that  the  transcendental  law  gave 
to  even  the  human  skeleton  more  than  twelve  pairs 
of  ribs — the  supernumerary  ones  which  now  and 
then  stood  upon  the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae — 
still,  owing  to  the  obetructiveness  of  the  pre-con- 
ceived  doctrine  of  the  mammal  cervix  bein^  ac- 
counted limited  to  the  number  of  seven  nbless 
vertebne,  even  nature  herself  failed  to  prove  the 
invalidity  of  that  general  rule,  though  she  presented 
them  with  the  sloth's  cervix,  which  produces  nine 
vertebra,  and  that  of  the  human  species  occasionally 
producing  only  five  or  six. 
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And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  for  a  moment, 
that  both  these  elemental  pieces,  marked  4 
in  both  figures,  are  identical ;  for  many  facts 
go  to  prove  it :  first,  both  elements  marked 
4  are  posited  in  the  same  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  pieces  (3,  2,  1,  5)  of  the 
vertebrse;  second,  both  are  "autogenous/* 
that  is  to  say,  thev  are  developed  as  sepa- 
rate and  isolated  deposits ;  third,  they  hold 
the  same  serial  order  m  the  spinal  axis  ;  fourth, 
the  anterior  element  (4)  of  the  cervical 
transverse  process  (Jig.  445,  b),  is  that  which 
is  occasionally  converted  into  a  rib,  as  seen 
in  B,  ^.  444.,  and  thereby  simulating  more 
closely  the  thoracic  rib  (4)  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
^'^  C/fe'  445.  A.) ;  fifth,  a  negative  evidence 
may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  anterior  half 
(4)  of  the  cervical  transverse  process  of  ^. 
445.  B,  is  the  true  counterpart  of  the  tho- 
racic rib  (fig.  444.  b,4)  ;  for  the  more  clearly 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  posterior  half  (3)  of 
the  cervical  transverse  process  of  ^.  445.  b, 
is  the  homologue  of  the  dorsal  transverse  pro- 
cess (Jig,  444.  c,  3),  the  more  evident  must 
it  appear  that  neither  one  or  the  other  of 
these  last-named  pieces  are  homologous  to 
either  of  the  two  former  ;  sixth,  the  posterior 
half  (3)  of  the  cervical  transverse  process 
(Jig.  445.  b)  and  the  dorsal  transverse  pro- 
cess (Jig,  444.  c,  3)  are  "exogenous  "  growth^ ; 
that  IS  to  say,  they  are  produced  of  ele- 
mental nuclei  common  to  them  and  the 
"  neural "  •  or  laminar  arches  marked  2  ;  and 
therefore  it  appears  that  the  cervical  vertebra 
(Jig,  445.  b)  possesses  a  costal  element  (4), 
just  as  the  dorsal  vertebra  (^.445.  a)  does, 
the  only  difference  between  these  vertebrae 
being,  that  the  costa  of  the  latter  is  produced 
of  greater  dimensions  than  the  costa  of  the 
former. 

Prop.  VI.  AU  the  cervical  vertebra  develop 
costal  appendages,  —  The  identity  which  has 
been  proved  to  exist  between  the'seventh  cer- 
vical vertebra  and  the  first  thoracic  costo-verte- 
bral  quantity  will  allow  it  to  be  inferred,  that 
all  the  cervical  vertebra5,the  atlas  not  excepted, 
which  are  fashioned  of  an  equal  number  of 
elemental  nuclei,  must  therefore  be  identical 
with  all  the  thoracic  costo-vertebral  quan- 
tities. The  only  difiTerence  which  exists  be- 
tween the  cervical  vertebrs,  even  that  named 
atlas  (Jig,  446.),  and  the  thoracic  costo-ver- 

Fig.Ue. 


tebral  cjuantities  (Jig.  444.)  is  one  of  quantity ; 
and  this  difference  in  quantity  appears  upon 
comparison  to  be  alone  attaching  to  the  costal 

•  This  term,  "neund  arch,"  is  used  by  Professor 
Owen,  from  whom  the  term  originates.  **  By 
**  newnX  arch,  I  mean  both  neurapophysis  and 
neural  spine,  or  the  totality  of  the  distinct  parts  of 
which  such  arch  is  composed.^  Homologies  of  the 
Vertebrate  Skeleton,  p.  190. 


appendages  marked  4.  —  The  thoracic  costae 
are  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  cervical 
costae. 

Prop.  VII.  T/te  lumbar  vertebra  develops 
the  costal  appendage, — When  I  take  the  dor- 
sal vertebra  (c,fig,  444.)  (of  human  anatomy) 
separated  from  its  costae,  and  hold  it  in 
comparison  with  the  lumbar  vertebra  (b, 
Jig.  444.),  I  find  that  the  elemental  nuclei  of 
both  are,  for  the  most  part,  equal  in  num- 
ber and  similar  in  position  and  shape.  The 
points  by  which  anatomists  doubt  their  ab- 
solute identity  are  the  processes  (3  of  c  and 
4  of  e),  named  **  transverse  "  in  both,  and  the 
process  (3  of  e)  named  "  tubercle  "  in  the 
lumbar  form.  The  cause  of  this  doubt  I  find 
to  be  occasioned  by  an  error  as  to  the  identity 
of  elementary  nuclei,  and  a  consequent  mis- 
application of  terms.  The  cause  of  the 
anatomical  error  originates  with  human  ana- 
tomy having  described  as  a  complete  dorsal 
vertebra  that  figure  (c.  Jig.  444.)  which  has 
never  been  seen  separate  from  its  ribs,  as  it 
appears  in  d,^.  444.  The  best  mode,  there- 
fore, whereby  we  may  correct  this  error,  is  to 
take  nature  as  she  presents  to  us,  and  inter- 
pret her  by  her  own  evidence,  not  through  the 
artificial  system  of  any  human  invention. 
While  I  compare  the  first  lumbar  vertebra 
(b,^.  447.)  with  the  last  costo-vertebral  tho- 

i^ig.  447. 


racic  form  (a,  fig,  447.),  I  discover  that  nature 
has  developed  them  of  the  same  elemental 
pieces.  In  both  the  spinous  element  (1),  the 
neural  or  laminar  elements  (2),  and  the  bodies 
or  centra  (5),  are  apparent.  In  both  are  to 
be  traced  the  true  transverse  processes  which 
are  homologous  to  each  other  in  every  re- 
spect, I  mean  the  process  named  '*  tubercle  " 
(3)  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  (b),  and  the  pro- 
cess named  "  transverse  "  (3)  of  the  thoracic 
figure  (a).  Both  these  processes  are  identical 
in  form,  mode  of  growth,  relative  position  in 
regard  to  the  other  vertebral  elements  (1,2, 
4,  5),  and  in  serial  order  with  regard  to  each 
other.  They  are  the  true  transverse  pro- 
cesses by  every  anatomical  proof,  for  they  are 
produced  of  elemental  pieces  common  to  them 
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and  the  neural  arches  (2). — They  are  "  exo- 
genous.** Now  the  thoracic  rib  (4  of  a)  is 
B,Uo  the  true  honiologue  of  the  lumbar  mis- 
named and  mistaken  **  transverse  **  process 
(4  of  b),  for  both  these  structures  are  iden- 
tical in  every  respect :  1st,  they  hold  the  same 
serial  order  ;  2d,  they  are  posited  in  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  the  other  ver- 
tebral elemtnts  ;  3d»  they  are  autogenous ; 
4th,  the  so  called  "  transverse  process  '*  (4) 
of  the  lumbar  vertebra  (b)  is  that  very  struc- 
ture which  occasionally  presents  to  us  in  arti- 
cular costal  form  and  function  as  seen  in 
4  of  F,  Jig.  444.,  thereby  more  closely  be- 
coming assimilated  to  the  thoracic  rib  of  the 
dorsal  vertebra  ;  5th,  by  negative  evidence 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  thoracic  rib  (4  of  a) 
is  the  true  bomologue  of  the  so  named  trans- 
verse process  (4)  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  (b), 
for  while  it  stands  manifest  that  the  *'  tuber- 
cle **  (3)  ♦  of  the  latter  is  counterpart  of  the 
transverse  process  (3)  of  the  dorsal  vertebra^ 
then  it  must  follow  that  the  thoracic  rib  and 
the  lumbar  *^  transverse  process  **  f  so  called 
are  also  counterparts.  The  lumbar  vertebra 
therefore  produces  the  costal  appendage.} 

Prop.  VI IF.  AU  the  lumbar  vertebra!  develop 
costal  appendages*  —  That  which  is  true  of 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  last  costo- 
vertebral thoracic  form  must  be  true  of  the  five 
lumbar  vertebrae  and  the  twelve  thoracic  costo- 
vertebral forms,  for  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are 
fashioned  of  an  equal  number  of  elementary 

{>ieces.  The  difference  which  exists  between 
umbar  vertebrae  and  thoracic  costo-vertebral 
forms  is  one  of  quantity,  and  the  costal  ap- 
pendages of  both  are  those  which  show  this 
quantitative  difference.  —  The  ribs  of  the 
thorax  are  proportionably  larger  than  those 
of  the  loins.  In  the  thorax  the  costae  (4  of  a, 
^^^.447.)  appear  articularly  connected  with  the 
centrum  (5).  In  the  loins  the  costae  (4  of  b. 
Jig,  447.)  are  fixed  or  anchylosed  to  the  ver- 
tebral centrum  (5);  but  this  state  of  anchy- 
losis is  by  no  means  constant ;  and  when  they 
articulate  freely  with  the  centra  of  the  lumbar 

*  The  **  tubercle  **  is,  in  human  anatomy,  ac- 
counted as  a  process  specially  characterising  the 
lumbar  vertebra  as  distinct  from  the  dorsal  vertebra, 
in  which  latter  the  tubercle  is  supposed  to  have  no 
counterpart 

t  Cruveilhier  states,  as  a  peculiarity.of  the  lumbar 
transverse  process,  that  it  sometimes  remains  arti* 
cularly  separate,  and  simulates  the  costal  character, 
becoming  the  **  supemumeraiy  rib.*'  Meckel  alludes 
to  the  fact  also. 

X  On  referring  to  the  *'  Homologies  of  the  Verte- 
brate Skeleton,"  I  find  the  following  affirmation :  — 
**  Each  of  the  five  succeeding  segments  is  repre- 
sented by  the  same  elements  (centrum  and  neural 
arch)  coalesced,  that  constitute  the  so  called  dorsal 
vertebra ;  they  are  called  *  lumbar  vertebra ;  *  they 
have  no  o99\fied  pleurfmophvtea"  Professor  Owen'^ 
"  pleurapophysis  **  is  tne  rib  or  costal  appendage  of 
his  typical  vertebra.  While  he  states,  therefore, 
that  the  lumbar  vertebra  has  no  pleurapophysis,  he 
means  that  it  has  no  rib  or  costal  piece.  This  over- 
sight (which,  with  all  respect,  I  believe  it  to  be) 
has  arisen  from  the  evident  error  of  mistaking  the 
lumbar  transverse  process  as  being  the  counterpart 
or  homologue  of  the  dorsal  transverse  process,  which, 
if  such  were  the  case,  would  leave  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra without  a  rib. 


vertebrae,  then  the  elements  (4)  are  as  ribs 
seen  in  Y^Jig,  444. 

Prop.  iX.  The  sacral  vertebra  develop 
costal  appendages, — If  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  first  sacral  vertebra  is  developed  of 
nuclei  eaual  in  number,  and  identical  in  situa- 
tion, in  form,  and  in  mode  of  growth  with  those 
which  are  proper  to  lumbar  vertebrae,  th^  we 
may  account  both  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrs 
as  homologous  with  the  costo-vertebral  tho- 
racic form.  And  it  does  appear  that  the  sa- 
cral vertebra  (B,/g.  448.)  is  actually  fashioned 

Ktg.  448. 


of  the  same  number  of  elements.  For  the  serial 
order  of  nucleary  deposition  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  spinal  axis  proves  that 
the  anterior  nucleus  (4)  of  the  lateral  mass 
(3,  4)  of  the  sacral  vertebra  (b)  is  the  true 
horaoloeue  of  the  so  called  *'  transverse  pro- 
cess "  (4)  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  (b,^.  447.), 
and  of  the  costa  (4)  of  the  thoracic  form  (a, 
1^.448.)  and  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  cervical 
transverse  process  (4,  Jig,  445.).  All  these 
pieces  hold  serial  order ;  all  are  autogenous 
growths ;  all  are  posited  in  the  same  relation 
with  respect  to  the  other  vertebral  pieces 
(1,  2,  3,  5)  of  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar 
forms.  Now,  having  once  determined  the 
proper  identity  of  the  anterior  nucleus  (4)  of 
the  lateral  mass  (3,  4)  of  the  sacral  vertebra 
(b,^.  448.),  it  becomes  easy  to  recognise  the 
homological  cast  and  relation  of  all  the  other 
pieces  of  the  sacral  vertebra.  The  posterior 
half  (3)  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  sacral  ver- 
tebra (b)  is  the  counterpart  of  the  "  tubercle  " 
(3  )  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  (b,^.  447.),  of  the 
transverse  process  (3)  of  the  dorsal  vertebra 
{h^fg,  448.),  and  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
transverse  process  (3)  of  the  cervical  vertebra 
(Jig.  445.).  The  spinous  process  ( 1),  laminae 
(2,  2),  centrum,  or  body  (5)  of  the  sacral 
vertebra  (b.  Jig,  448.)  are  evidently  identical 
with  the  like-named  parts  of  all  the  other 
vertebrae  correspondingly  numbered.  It  will 
hence  appear  that  sacral  vertebrae  do  not 
differ  fi'om  other  vertebrae  ;  and  that  it  is  an 
error  as  to  the  identity  of  the  anterior  nucleus 
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^4)  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  sacral  vertebra 
vB,^.  448.),  which  causes  the  human  anatomist 
to  name  this  anterior  nuclearv  appendage  as 
the  "  peculiarity "  of  sacral  form.  This 
anterior  nucleus  of  the  sacral  lateral  mass,  I 
call  a  rudimentary  rib  abutting  against  the 
iliac  bone. 

Prop.  X.  The  coccygeal  vertebra  are  dc" 
prived  of  their  costal  appendages,  —  The  serial 
order  in  which  we  find  all  spinal  figures 
standing,  renders  it,  under  comparison^  a  de- 
monstrable fact,  that  the  coccygeal  bones 
(®»./fe*  4+9-)  are  the  debris  or  metamorphosed 

Fig.  449. 


remains  of  true  and  complete  vertebrae,  such 
as  A  of  the  thorax.  It  matters  not  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  truth  of  this  idea  of  coccvgeal 
bones  being  the  minus  proportionals  of  full 
costo-vertebral  quantities,  that  we  now  find 
them  wanting  many  of  those  elemental  pieces 
which  are  existing  to  these  latter.  For  though 
it  be  true  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  read  the 
same  number  of  elements  in  the  last  caudal 
ossicle  (b)  which  we  find  elsewhere  posited 
for  all  other  vertebrse  of  the  spinal  senes,  yet 
I  hold  it  to  be  also  impossible  for  any  ana- 
tomist to  contemplate  the  presential  character 
of  a  caudal  bone  and  remain  unproductive  of 
the  idea  that  the  caudal  bone  (b),  as  a  cen- 
trum (5),  is  a  proportional  \e(t  standing  after 
the  metamorphosis  of  all  its  other  parts.  If, 
then,  we  agree  to  this,  we  must  also  agree  to 
the  fact  that  those  very  parts  (1, 2,  3,  4,  of  a) 
which  a  caudal  centrum  (such  as  b)  wants, 
are  identical  with  those  same  parts  which  are 
left  standing  to  other  vertebrse.  Now,  when 
I  find  that  a  coccygeal  ossicle  (b,  5)  holds 
series  with  the  centra  (5)  of  all  other  vertebrae, 
I  have  ever^  reason  to  name  it  as  being  the 
centrum  of  its  own  vertebra,  which  has  under- 
gone metamorphosis ;  and  therefore  I  may 
conclude  that  the  plus  original  of  the  caudal 
ossicle  (b,  ^.  449.)  is  equal  to  a,  or  to  any 
other  vertebra  of  the  spinal  series.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  the  present  argument,  which 
holds  comparison  in  order  to  establish  the 
ideas  of  original  or  archetype  uniformity,  that 
we  clearly  understand  how  the  original  or 
archetype  of  a  coccygeal  bone  is  equal  and 
uniform  with  any  other  vertebra  of  the  spinal 
axis.  The  coccygeal  bones  (bJ  as  nature  pre- 
sents them  to  us  are  vertebral  centra,  having 
had  subtracted  from  them  their  spinous  (1), 
neural  (2),  and  costal  elements  (4) ;  and  un- 
der this  interpretation  we  nay  have  as  strong 
an  idea  of  the  whole  or  plus  quantity  (a)  of 
which  caudal  bones  (b)  have  been  metamor- 
phosed, as  if  we  saw  those  quantities  still  per- 
sisting entire.  The  difference  between  any  of 
the  costo-vertebral   spinal    segments  and  a 


caudal  bone  is  like  the  quantitative  difference 
between  a-^-b  and  a—b.  Thus  a^.  449.,  minus 
the  elements  1,  2,  3,  4,  equals  b  ;  while  b 
plus  the  elements  1,  2,  3, 4,  equals  a. 

Prop.  XI.  The  first  seven  thoracic  costo^ 
vertebral  figures  are  whole  or  plus  quantities, 
— In  no  one  respect  do  the  first  seven  thoracic 
costo-vertebral  figures  (all  equal  to  fig.  450.) 
differ  from  each  other ;  in  each  of  them  may 
be  counted  the  same  elemental  pieces  ;  and 
those  pieces  of  each  (marked  as  in^.  450.)  are 
identical  or  homologous  both  as  to  position, 
use,  mode  of  growth,  number,  and  linear 
order.  These  elements  consequently  bear  the 
same  name  in  each,  and  most  properlv,  be- 
cause the  corresponding  pieces  of  each  are 
absolutely  similar.  Consequently,  also,  the 
whole  quantities  (such  as ^.  4o0.),  which  are 


compounded  of  those  pieces  (I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7),  should  properly  bear  the  same  name ; 
and  therefore  I  call  them  sterno-costo-verte- 
bral  circles.  There  are,  then,  seven  whole  seg- 
ments (such  as  fig.  449.)  of  the  human  spinal 
axis,  which  absolutely  resemble  each  other  in 
quantity.  These  segments  are  posited  in 
hnear  order,  and  b^  this  arrangement  thev 
yield  an  absolute  linear  uniformity.  Such 
linear  uniformity  is  evidently  the  result  of 
quantitatively  equal  figures  being  posited  in 
serial  order  ;  these  figures  enclose  the  thoracic 
space  completely ;  and,  because  they  severally 
manifest  an  equal  number  of  homologous  ele- 
ments, so  is  it  impossible  to  read  any  condi- 
tion of  specific  variation  between  them.  As 
archetypes,  or  whole  quantities,  of  the  mam- 
mal spinal  axis,  these  seven  thoracic  stemo- 
costo- vertebral  figures  have  no  special  di- 
versity. When  we  compare  them  with  one 
another  we  discover  no  more  distinction 
between  them  than  we  find  between  the  serial 
quantities  a-j-b,  a-\'b,  a'\-b.  It  is  quite  true, 
tnerefore,  that  there  is  at  least  one  regional 
department  of  the  mammalian  spinal  axis,  to 
which  we  may  apply  the  name  of  absolute 
uniformity,  as  fittingly  as  we  might  apply  it  to 
a  linear  series  of  circles.  And  it  is,  moreover, 
tnie  that  the  thing  called  species  is,  so  far  as 
regards  this  linear  series  of  plus  thoracic 
figures,  as  perfectly  absent,  as  ir  it  were  non- 
existent everywhere.  But  }etit  is  possible 
for  nature  to  work  specific  variety  from  out  of 
this  linear  series  of  thoracic  archetypes  (such 
as^.  450.).  And  how  may  nature  effect  this  ? 
Just  in  the  same  mode  as  she  effects  it  in 
the  creation  of  skeletal  bodies  comparatively 
contemplated,    and  this  mode   is  the    sul)- 
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traction  of  quantity  from  whole  or  archetype 
originals.  If  nature  arrested  the  develop- 
ment of,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
result,  if  she  subtracted  different  elemental 
parts  from  different  regions  of  these  se- 
veral thoracic  costo-vertebral  archetypes;  if 
she  subtracted  the  spinous  process  (I)  of 
one,  the  sternal  element  (6)  of  another,  the 
rib  (4)  of  another,  or  the  spinous  process, 
sternal  piece,  and  ribs  of  another,  tnen  the 
remainders  of  those  once  uniform  whole  plus 
quantities  would  represent  specific  distmc- 
tiveness  to  each  other.  The  remamders  of 
the  plus  or  whole  quantities  would  then  be 
the  variable  proportionals  of  such  plus  figures ; 
and,  being  proportionals,  would  therefore  be 
proportionally,  that  is  to  say  specifically, 
vanous  to  them  and  to  each  other.  Therefore 
I  conclude  that  such  species  results  not  by  the 
positing  of  new  and  unknown  quantity,  but 
by  the  annihilation  or  degradation  of  already 
known  and  posited  quantity.  In  the  plus 
figures  (such  as ^.450.)  we  therefore  discern 
not  only  the  already  create  and  positive 
entity  of  uniform  quantity,  but  even  everv 
condition  of  possible  variety  or  species  which 
can  result  by  a  subtraction  of  their  elemental 
parts.* 

Prop.  XII.  The  five  axlemal  costo-verte' 
hral  formt    are  proportionals    metamorphosed 

*  This  whole  or  plus  segment  of  the  mammalian 
spinal  axis,  to  whicn  I  give  the  simple  name  costo- 
vertebral quantity,  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
the  same  as  the  **  tvpical  vertebra"  of  Cams,  Owen, 
and  others ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  fkct,  nor  are  the  ideas 
which  I  entertain  of  the  plos  form,  compared  with 
other  vertebra  of  the  same  spine  or  difierent  spinal 
axes,  the  same  as  theirs.  I  do  not,  for  example, 
think  it  necessary  to  see  in  the  tvpical  form  so  many 
elements  and  parts  as  those  which  Professor  Owen 
names,  in  order  to  render  it  inclusive  or  archetypal 
of  all  varieties  of  vertebne,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
centrum,  the  neural  arch  and  spine,  and  the  costal 
hiemal  arch  and  spine,  seem  to  produce  such  other 
elements  as  he  cans  zygapophysis,  diapophysis,  pa- 
rapophysis,  distinct  If  I  can  prove  that  the  ventral 
costo-stemal  pieces,  under  a  process  of  metamor- 
phosis or  degradation,  sufier  for  the  creation  of  such 
variety  as  we  find  ventrad  of  all  vertebra  what- 
ever, Uien  must  it  be  evident  that  the  simple  costo- 
vertebral quantity,  as  I  have  drawn  it,  is  all-suffi- 
cient as  the  archetypal  whole  composed  (dorsad)  of  a 
neural  arch  and  spine,  and  (ventrad)  of  a  hiemal  arch 
and  roine,  together  with  their  point  of  onion — the 
vertebral  centrum.  If  I  can  show  that  the  lumbar 
''transverse  process'*  and  the  anterior  piece  of  the 
cervical  transverse  process  (both  of  whicn  are  named 
**  parapophysis'*  by  Mr.  Owen)  are  actually  of  costal 
growth,  —  the  remains  of  the  degraded  plus  ribs 
of  a  thorax,  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  them 
as  distinct  elements  from  ribs  in  my  archetype  or 
plus  fif^ure.  Neither  will  it  be  required  for  my  t^^pi- 
cal  spinal  figure  that  I  should  introduce  into  its 
proportions  the  parts  called  haemal  arch  and  spine 
(the  chevron  bones)  as  things  distinct  fh)m  the 
ventral  costal  circles  (the  pleurapophyses),whileI  see 
good  reason  to  believe  the  former  to  be  the  ribs  them- 
selves somewhat  degraded.  In  short,  while  I  see  it 
possible  to  interpret  many  of  those  elements  which 
nave  been  gathered  together  by  the  philosophic 
anatomist,  as  being  necessary  to  the  sum  of  his  ty- 
pical form,  to  be  in  reality  but  varying  propor- 
tionals of  the  same  whole  quantity,  so  shall  1  be 
enabled  to  divest  my  typical  form  of  all  needless 
complexity,  and  set  up  simplicity  in  its  stead. 


from  five  sternal  costo-vertebral  plus  quanti- 
ties, —  The  thoracic  region  of  the  human  spinal 
axis  consists  for  the  most  part  of  twelve 
costo-vertebral  spinal  segments.  Seven  of 
these  enclosing  space  completely,  arch  for- 
ward and  join  at  the  sternal  median  line 
(fig.  450. 6).  Five  of  these  (such  as^.  451.) 

Fig.  451. 


do  not  enclose  thoracic  space  completely,  but 
fall  short  of  this  sternal  median  line  (6)  more 
or  less  (as  at  point  7,  ji^.  451.);  and  in  this 
respect  the  five  asternal  costo-vertebral  seg- 
ments are  specifically  distinct  from  the  seven 
sterno-costo-vertebral  plus  forms.  This  dis- 
tinction or  species  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
subtraction  of  costo-stemal  quantity  (7  to  6) 
from  the  asternal  five  forms  (such  as^g.  451.), 
which  costo-stemal  quantity  is  persistent  for 
the  seven  sternal  forms  (such  as  fig,  450.). 
The  loss  or  subtraction  of  the  sternal  piece 
(from  7  to  6,  fig.^l.)  becomes  the  advent 
or  presence  of  the  specific  difference  be- 
tween ^i.  450.  and  451.;  and  hence  it  be- 
comes clearly  apparent  that  the  law  which 
exercises  in  creation  of  such  difference  be- 
tween the  sternal  and  asternal  spinal  seg- 
ment is  one  of  subtracting  quantitj^  from 
whole  or  plus  forms,  from  which  it  is  self- 
evident,  that  as  the  quantity  of  a  sternal  ele- 
ment and  sternal  costal  pieces  is  that  which  is 
subtracted  from  the  now  asternal  costo-verte- 
bral segment  (fig,  450.),  so  the  oriipnal  or 
plus  quantity  of  this  latter  figure  is  of  sternal 
costo-vertebral  integrity  or  entirety,  as  I  have 
drawn  it  in  dotted  outline  for ^g,  451. 

Prop.  XIII.  7^  five  lumbar  vertebne 
are  proportionals  metamorphosed  from  five 
sternal  costo-vertebral  archetypes,  —  The  se- 
ven sternal  costo-vertebral  circles  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  five  asternal  costo-vertebral 
f>roportionals,  and  these  latter  by  the  five 
umbar  vertebne.  In  this  series  of  spinal 
segments  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  descending 
scale  of  proportional  quantities,  whose  only 
difference  is  one  of  quantity.  This  quanti- 
tative difference  is  exercisecf  upon  the  costal 
elements  only.  In  all  other  respects  the 
lumbar  and  thoracic  segments  are  similar; 
for  in  both  orders  of  structures  we  find  the 
same  elements,  such  as  spinous  processes, 
transverse  processes  (the  tubercle  being  the 
transverse  process  of  the  lumbar  vertebra), 
centra,  and  neural  arches.  In  both  we  also 
find  the  costal  appendages,  but  these  are  not 
of  equal  growth  or  quantity.  It  is  quite 
true,  however,  that  the  sternal  costa  is  serially 
succeeded  by  the  asternal  costa,  and  this  by 
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the  lumbar  ''transverse  process ''or  costa; 
and  this  serial  order  clearly  indicates  that 
these  are  of  the  same  original,  but  created 
specifically  diverse  by  undergoing  metamor 

Jfhosis  quantitatively.  The  originals,  there- 
ore,  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  must  have  been 
such  as  the  sternal  costo-vertebral  circles, 
and  I  have  drawn  this  original  quantity  in 
dotted  outline  for  fig,  452.,   for  it  is  true 

/%.  452. 


that  the  presential  proportional  condition  of 
lumbar  vertebrae,  consisting  of  the  elements  1, 
2,  3, 4,  h^fig^  452.),  manifests  no  other  variety 
or  species  to  the  archetypal  quantity  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  elsewhere  persisting,  than  a  simple 
quantitative  variety. 

Prop.  XIV.  The  tacrO'Coccygeal  $eries  of 
vertebra  are  proportionals  degraded  Jrom  ster-- 
nal  costo-vertebral  circles, — That  which  is  tnic 
of  lumbar  vertebrae,  compared  with  thoracic 
segments,  must  be  true  of  sacral  vertebrae  com- 
pared with  the  same.  For  as  it  seems  that 
lumbar  vertebrae  are  the  proportionals  of  ster- 
nal costo-vertebral  circles,  so  must  sacral  ver- 
tebrae, which  are  developed  of  elements  iden- 
tical in  all  respects  with  those  of  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, be  proportionals  of  the  like  whole  quan- 
tities or  originals.  And  this  is  what  I  iterra 
of  both  sacral  and  coccygeal  spinal  segments. 

Fig.  453. 


The  last  caudal  bone,  eaual  to  the  centrum  (5, 
fig,  453.),  being  a  spinal  centrum  itself,  is  the 
vanishing  point  of  the  series.  The  next  degree 
of  subtraction  is  annihilation  of  all  Quantity 
proper  to  the  costo-vertebral  original  whole 

Suantity,  the  complement  of  which  I  have 
rawn  as  the  parts  marked  I,  2,  3,  4,  6 
around  5,  fig,  4^2.,  thereby  equating  it  with 
the  plus  thoracic  form. 

Prop.  XV.    The  seven  cervical  veritbne 
are  proportionals  degraded  Jrom  seven  stertiO' 


costo-vertebral  whole  atM»iit/tffi.  —  The  same 
elemental  quantity  which  is  proper  to  a 
lumbar  vertebra  is  to  be  found  m  a  cervical 
vertebra.  In  both  (vide^i.  445.  and  447.)  we 
distinguish  the  centrum  (5),  the  neural  arch 
(2),  the  spinous  (1),  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses  (3),  and  the  costal  rudiments  (4).  In 
both  we  find  that  the  difference  which  they 
manifest  on  comparison  with  the  costo-ver- 
tebral thoracic  archetypes  is  simply  a  differ- 
ence in  costal  quantity ;  and  hence  the  same 
reasons  which  nave  been  here  advanced  for 
regarding  the  lumbar  segments  as  propor- 
tionals of  stemo-costo-vertebral  circles,  may 
be  also  applied  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
interpretation  that  cervical  vertebrae  (such  as 
fig,  454.),  are  also  proportionals  of  the  like 

1^.454. 


whole  originals,  and  therefore  I  have  equated 
it  with  the  thoracic  whole  quantity. 

Prop.  XVI.  7%^  mammalian  spinal  axis 
consists  of  a  series  of  segmental  quantities,  whose 
only  variety  or  specific  distinction  depends  upon 
proportionins  from  whole  thoracic  quantities. 
— The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been 
establbhed  by  the  forc^mg  remarks.  All 
the  spinal  segments  of  those  regions  of 
^.455.,  named  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar, 
sacral,  and  caudal,  are  not  uniform)  because 
they  are  not  equal  quantities.  A  cervical 
uniformitv  throughout  the  spinal  axis  would 
require  that  all  the  serial  segments  stood  in 
cervical  Quantity.  A  lumbar  uniformitv  would 
require  all  the  serial  segments  to  be  of  lumbar 
quantity.  The  same  with  respect  to  sacral 
uniformity;  and  the  same  of  caudal  uni- 
formity. A  thoracic  uniformity  would  also 
require  the  spinal  axis  to  be  of  thoracic 
stemo-costo-vertebral  quantity  from  cranium 
to  the  other  extreme  of  the  same  linear 
series,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig,  455., 
where  the  ribs  are  indicated  in  dotted  out- 
line in  the  neck  from  I  to  7,  and  in  the 
loins  firom  20  to  24.  In  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions is  the  mammal  spinal  axis  developed; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  tne  original  plus  uni- 
formity of  all  the  segments  from  I  to  25  is 
interrupted,  the  serial  quantities  being  now 
developed  of  thoracic  or  plus,  and  of  minus  or 
cervical  and  lumbar,  &c.  proportions.  Now 
as  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the  natural 
law  which  creates  this  figure  455.,  thus  com- 
posed of  spinal  segments  in  plus  and  minus 
varietv,  I  apprehend  that  it  is  more  rational  to 
regard  nature  as  being  an  artificer  who,  after 
creating  a  prime-model  of  whole  or  entire 
dimensions  (such  as  fig,  455.),  with  the  ribs 
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and  sternum  drawn  at  neck  and  loins,  as  well  neck  and  loins,  than  to  understand  her  as 

as  thorax,  degrades  this  prime-model  to  the  having    first    eiven    creation   to  an    ens    of 

dimensions    of    a    specific    or   proportional  lesser,  proportions  (such  as  Jig.  4f55,),  with 

variety,  by  obliterating    costal    quantity  at  the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae  lesser  than 

Fig.  455. 


T%e  Mammalian  Skeletal  Axisi 

Showing  in  dotted  outline  at  the  neck  and  loins  those  costo-stemal  qaantities  which,  if  present, 
would  reader  these  regions  equal  to,  and  uniform  with,  the  thorax. 


those  of  the  thorax,  and  then  varied  all 
other  forms  to  this  ens  by  a  superaddition  of 
new  and  hitherto  unknown  elements.  The 
former  idea  is  that  which  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  establish  throughout  these  pro- 
positions. Original  uniformity,  or  the  prime 
model  or  archetype,  viz.  Jig,  455.,  with  the 
costo-stemal  quantities  at  neck  and  loins, 
is  that  figure  whose  proportions  I  mean  to 
develop  by  my  mode  of  comparison;  and 
the  idea  that  the  degradation  or  subtraction 
of  parts  proper  to  this  archetype  is  that  law 
which  becomes  the  creator  of  specific  variety. 
When  I  find  that  the  osseous  quantity  of  a 
caudal  centrum,  a  sacral,  a  lumbar,  or  a 
cervical  vertebral  quantity  can  severally  be 
referred  to  the  like  quantities  contained  in  a 
sternal  thoracic  costo-vertebral  segment*,  I 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the  latter,  as  a 
whole  or  prime  model,  has  undergone  meta- 
morphosis to  the  creation  of  such  propor- 
tional variety  as  the  former  instance :  and 
this  opinion,  I  fancy,  is  more  consonant  with 
reason,  or  is,  at  least,  more  pliable  for  un- 
derstanding, than  to  suppose  th:it  nature» 
after  having  first  given  creation  to  the  eaudal, 
lumbar,  or  cervical  s**gments  of  the  spinal 
axis,  created,  as  it  were  by  after  thought, 
other  figures  secondary  and  special  to  such  as 

*  Every  lesser  unit  of  the  vertebral  chain  finds 
its  quantitative  homologue  in  a  part  of  the  greater 
unit,  and  all  lesser  units  in  the  greatest  unit,  which 
I  therefore  name  as  the  archetype.  In  the  following 
beautiful  sentence,  Cams  expresses  his  idea  of  the 
organic  whole  quantity  compared  with  the  lesser 
thmg  or  species :  —  **L&  partie  d'un  tout  organique 
est  incontestablement  dou^  d*un  organisation  d*au- 
tant  plus  ^lev^  qu*elle  repute  plus  parfaitement  en 
elle  I'id^  du  tout,  et  le  tout  lui-meme  est  d'autant 

Elus  parfait  qu'il  correspond  d*avantage  4  Tid^  de 
I  nature  enti^re  dont  nous  d^vons  reconnaitre  que 
I'essence  est  I'unit^  des  lois  ^temelles  r^v^^  dans 
Tinflnie  diversity  de  la  manifestation.*'  See  C.  G. 
Carus,Trait^  Element  d' Anatomic  Comp.  c  xi.  p.  26., 
traduit  par  J.  L.  Jourdan ;  see  also  Cams,  Von  den 
Urtheilen  des  Knochen  un4  ScbalengerUstes,  foL 
Leipzic,  1828. 


these  by  the  addition  of  new  and  unknown 
elemental  structure,  such  as  a  thoracic  rib 
and  a  sternal  piece ;  for  in  the  absence  or 
presence  of  certain  elements  consists  all 
the  specific  difference  between  all  segments 
and  regions  of  the  mammalian  spinal  axis. 

Prop.  XVII.  Unijbmutj^  of  ttructure  is  a 
condition  proper  to  the  plus  thoracic  orifii' 
nals  of  the  spinal  axis  of  the  mammaliem  body, 
— It  is  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  all  the  spinal 
segments  of  those  regions  (Jig,  455.),  named 
cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral,  differ  i'rom  the 
first  seven  thoracic  costo-vertebral  circles 
(those  numbered  from  8  to  14)  by  quantity 
only  ;  and  this  quantity  is  costo-sternal.  It  is 
also  demonstrable,  that  the  coccygeal  seg- 
ments of  the  spinal  region,  represented  by  the 
centrum  {5, Jig.  453.),  differ  from  the  same 
whole  forms  by  quantity  only :  this  quantity 
is  the  neural  arch  and  spinous  process,  in 
addition  to  costo-sternal  elements,  all  of 
which  I  have  drawn  in  dotted  outline  around 
the  caudal  centrum  (5,^.453.).  Now  this 
differential  condition,  visible  between  all  such 
spinal  segments,  being  one  of  quantity  only, 
it  must  appear  evident  that  the  idea  of  a 
structural  uniformity  can  alone  be  established, 
first  by  interpreting  the  present  condition  of 
cervical,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal  segments, 
as  being  one  of  proportional  variety;  and 
second,  by  comparing  them  as  such  with  their 
originals,  which  I  assert  to  be  of  sternal  costo- 
vertebral quantity.  If,  then,  the  original  or 
archetypal  quantity  of  a  caudal,  a  sacral,  a 
lumbar,  or  a  cervical  segment  be  a  sternal 
costo-vertebral  segment,  it  will  follow  that 
the  series  of  such  originals  constitutes  plus 
uniformity,  as  indicated  in  Jig.  455.,  whose 
serial  units  at  neck  and  loins  are  equated  with 
the  thoracic  units,  whereas  the  senes  of  such 
segments  as  cervical,  lumbar,  sacral,  and 
caudal  quantity  constitutes  proportional  va- 
riety or  specific  difference,  created  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  uniform  archetype  costo- 
vertebral originals.     In  order  to  fix  the  idea 
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of  UDifbrmity  throughout  the  serial  line  of 
Bpinal  segments  such  as  they  are,  we  must 
submit  them  to  a  mental  process  of  com- 
parison which  is  to  tell  us  what  they  once 
were.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  these  seg- 
ments are  only  proportionally  various,  so  is 
it  equally  evident  that  their  plus  originals 
must  be  uniform  and  absolutely  similar.  When 
I  compare  a  caudal,  a  lumbar,  or  a  cervical 
segment  with  a  sternal  costo-vertebral  seg- 
ment, I  must  acknowledge  to  a  specific  dif- 
ference existing  between  these  bodies ;  but 
then  I  also  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  specific  difference  is  only  a  proportional 
difference.*  If,  then,  the  cervical,  lumbar,  or 
caudal  segment  shall  severally  prove  to  be 
parts  or  proportionals  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  a  sternal  costo-vertebral  segment 
standing  at  the  thorax,  it  cannot  be  errone- 
ous to  read  them  as  having  been  meta- 
morphosed from  iheit  own  originalt,  such  as 
those  of  the  thorax,  and  hence  I  conclude  that 
uniformity  alone  characterises  the  series  of 
such  origmals.f 

Prop.  XV III.  Every  spinal  segment  which 
is  lesser,  refers  to  evert/  spinal  segment  which  is 
greater;  and  all  lesser  segments  refer  to  thai 
which  is  greatest, — If  it  be  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  last  caudal  bone  (i,figA^.)  is  a  lesser  quan- 
tity metamorphosed  from  such  another  quantity 
as  the  penultimate  caudal  bone  (ii,  Jig.  444.), 
where  can  be  the  difficulty  in  rationally  inter- 
preting both  to  be  as  quantities  metamor- 
phosed or  proportioned  from  such  quantities 
as  lumbar  vertebrae  (b.  Jig,  444.),  and  hence 
from  such  s&^mental  quantities  as  sternal 
costo-vertebral  plus  forms  (such  as  Jig,  453.). 
I  could  not  entertain  this  idea  of  a  caudal 
bone,  if  I  found  that  it  were  an  ens  holding 
within  its  dimensions  any  elemental  part 
which  may  not  also  be  found  to  be  contained 
in  the  plus  form  of  fig,  450. ;  or  if  it  were 
not  the  fact  that  the  archetype  (Jig,  450. 
or  453.)  could  undergo  a  simple  graduated 
metamorphosis  of  its  parts  (1, 2,  3,  4,  6),  so 
as  to  simulate  any  other  segment  of  the  spinal 
axis  lesser  than  it8elf.:|:     A  caudal  ossicle, 

*  The  number  of  proportionals  capable  of  being 
struck  from  a  whole  quantity  being  of  inflnite 
amount,  it  vnW  be  also  seen  that  the  number  of 
species  which  those  proportionals  themselves  repre- 
sent are  likewise  infinite.  **  Species  autem  ilia  ab- 
scissio  infinite  recte  vocari  possit"  Bacon,  Nov. 
Organon  Scientiarum,  Aph.  2G. 

f  The  series  of  the  arcnetypal  stemo-costo- verte- 
bral circles  constitutes  absolute  uniformity  ;and  when 
we  contrast  with  this  quantitative  uniform  line  this 
other  line  of  graduated  proportional  serial  quantities, 
such  as  the  present  state  of  the  mammal  skeletal 
axis  exhibits  them,  we  are  enabled  to  estinuite  the 
law  which  has  created  the  line  of  proportional  quan- 
tities such  as  we  find  it  When  the  special  or  pro- 
portional thing  is  contrasted  with  the  uniform  whole 
or  complete  quantity,  the  contrast  gives  the  inter- 
pretation. If  species  arise  fVom  the  infinite  sub- 
division of  the  line  of  whole  quantities,  then  this 
latter,  as  nerfect  quantitative  uniformity,  may  be 
defined  as  follows :  —  •*  Unitas  (uniformitas)  est  sine 
commissure  (sine  hiatu)  continuatio.**  Seneca,  Na- 
tur.  QuKst.  lib.  xi. 

X  **  The  great  advantage  of  this  idea  of  a  whole 
is,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  truth  may  be  said  to  be 


such  as  the  centrum  (^.  453. 5),  reminds 
me  as  strongly  of  its  original  whole  quantity, 
viz.  Jig,  453.,  from  which  it  has  been  meta- 
morphosed as  a  dorsal  spinous  process  (1, 
Jig,  450.),  separated  from  that  thoracic  seg- 
ment, reminds  me  of  the  whole  of  such  seg- 
ment. If  it  be  true  that  I  could  never  thus 
interpret  the  caudal  ossicle,  if  I  had  not  seen 
the  thoracic  archetype,  this  can  be  no  argu- 
ment to  show  the  error  of  my  interpretation ; 
for  it  is  equally  true,  that  I  could  never  know 
of  what  whole  figure  the  dorsal  spinous  pro- 
cess was  a  part,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  thoracic 
s^ment  named  costo-vertebral.* 

Prop.  XIX.  Structural  umjbrmity  cannot 
characterise  such  spinal  segments  as  are  pro^ 
portionalfy  or  quantitattvely  various,  —  A  cer- 
vical s^ment  differs  from  a  thoracic  s^- 
ment  by  existing  quantity  ;  and  the  like  dif- 
ference prevails  between  all  other  segments 
of  the  spinal  series,  therefore  those  segments 
cannot  be  termed  uniform.  But  though  these 
segments  are  not  uniform  hf  reason  of  their 
being  unequal  things,  still  it  is  most  true,  that 
they  are  only  diversified  by  reason  of  their 
quantitative  inequality.  In  ^.455.  all  the 
spinal  segments  are  rendered  plus  and  e<]ual, 
by  supplying  in  idea  the  osseous  quantities 
lost  at  neck  and  loins. 

Prop.  XX.  Specific  variety  is  none  other 
than  proportional  variety. — A  cervical,  a  lum- 
bar, a  sacral,  or  a  caudal  spinal  segment  is 
various  to  a  thoracic  segment,  forasmuch 
onl^  as  the  former  fiUl  short  of  those  parts 
which  are  proper  to  the  latter  figure,  and 
therefore  I  say  that  specific  variety  is  none 
other  than  propiortional  difference.  For  when, 
asin^.  455  ,  we  equate  those  s^ments  which 
are  proportionally  different,  we  re-establish 
uniform  series. 

Prop.  XXI.  The  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ential quantity  between  all  spinal  segiuents 
renders  them  exactly  uniform  in  idea,  —  Upon 
holding  comparison  between  one  spinal  seg- 
ment and  another,  when  I  find  that  certain 
persistent  parts  of  the  seement  of  greater 
dimensions,  viz.  that  of  the  thorax  (Jig.  455.), 
are  those  which  are  subtracted  from  the 
segment  of  lesser  dimensions,  viz.  that  of  the 
neck  or  loins  (Jig,  455.),  this  is  tantamount  to 
the  knowledge  that  the  lesser  segment  has 
lost  those  parts  which  are  persistent  for  the 
greater.  And  therefore  I  say,  that  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  parts  which  are  wanting 

contained  and  expressed  in  it*'    Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds' Discourses,  Discourse  xi. 

*  The  self-evident  truth  which  attends  the  geo- 
metrical axiom,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts, 
needs  no  comment  to  sustain  it ;  but  that  the  part 
standing  alone  per  se  still  refers  to  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  which  it  is  the  part,  requires  to  be  insisted 
upon  much  oftener,  for  at  first  si^ht  we  are  apt, 
without  reflection,  to  regard  it  as  it  is  in  the  light  of 
a  perfect  figure.  How  many  anatomists  are  there 
who  never  waken  to  the  idea,  that  every  lesser  seg- 
ment of  the  spinal  axis  refers  to  the  greater  whole 
quantity;  and  ^ret  in  this  interpretation  the  law  of 
formation  enshrines  itself.  **  L'ensemble  de  tous  les 
ordres  de  perfoctions  relatives,  compose  la  perfec* 
tion  absolue  de  ce  tout."  Bonnet,  Contemp.  de  U 
Nature,  part  i.  chap.  iii. 
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to  the  lesser,  I  maj^  idealise  it  by  a  mode  of 
equation  to  uniformity  with  the  greater.  For 
wnile  I  find  reasons  to  believe  tnat  the  spinal 
segment  (Jig,  454.)f  which  is  now  in  cervical 
form  as  consisting  of  the  parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
has  lost  its  sternal  piece  (6)  and  most  part  of 
its  lateral  costs?  or  ribs  (7),  then  I  have  only 
to  supply  in  idea  the  sternal  piece  and  costse 
to  the  cervical  vertebra,  in  order  to  equate 
this  segment  to  the  thoracic  plus  character  of 
Jig,  450.  The  same  mode  of  comparison 
carried  out  through  all  the  serial  segments  of 
the  spinal  axis,  will  likewise  render  them  in 
idea  all  equal  to  thoracic  costo- vertebral  arche- 
types, as  seen  in  fig,A65,\  and  this  is  the 
mode  of  comparison  by  which  alone  the  ana- 
tomist can  understand  the  law  of  skeletal 
formation. 

Prop.  XXII.  WitkmU  knowing  thefuU  di- 
mentions  of  whole  or  uniform  quantitiet,  we  can 
never  rightly  undentand  the  real  chaaracter  of 
lesser  and  special  firms,  and  therefore  can  never 
otherwise  understand  the  law  of  firmation, 
— The  object  of  the  present  mode  of  com- 
parison is,  to  ascertain  the  exact  forms  of 
whole  quantities  or  archetypes,  and  the 
means  adopted  to  this  end  is  the  synthetic 
mode.  This  object,  and  the  comparative 
method  by  which  I  here  endeavour  to  prove 
the  existence  of  it,  differs  from  all  other 
methods  hitherto  adopted  by  comparative 
anatomists  in  search  of  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  skeletal  fabrics  and  the  law  of  unity 
in  variety.  I  mean  to  show  that  anatomical 
science  can  never  know  the  figure  of  skeletal 
unity  or  uniformity  until  it  shall  know  the 
archetype  or  prime  model  of  complete  dimen- 
sions from  which  all  skeletal  fabrics  are 
fashioned ;  and,  furthermore,  that  it  can 
never  comprehend  the  source  of  variety  or 
specific  difference  until  it  shall  interpret  this 
as  attaching  to  variable  figures  of  osseous 
quantity  degraded  from  the  archetypes,  and 
hence  that  it  can  never  understand  the  law  of 
skeletal  formation  in  any  other  light  ration- 
ally, unless  in  the  sense  of  a  law  of  degrada- 
tion from  whole  or  archetype  skeletal  fabrics. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  by  means  of 
the  mode  of^  comparison  which  I  here  make 
use  of  for  ascertaming  the  whole  original  or 
archetype  quantity  from  which  such  a  fabric 
as  the  mammal  spinal  axis  {Jig,  455.)  is 
fashioned,  we  may  also  define  as  clearly  the 
originals  or  archetypes  of  a  large  number  of 
s))inal  axes  throughout  the  classes  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  &c.;  for,  no  doubt,  what  is 
true  of  one  form  must  be  likewise  true  of 
plural  numbers  of  forms,  such  as  skeletons 
which  manifestly  bear  a  remarkable  analogy 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  same  law  of  de- 
gradation by  which  a  cervical,  a  lumbar,  a 
sacral,  and  a  caudal  ossicle  happens  in  the 
mammal  spinal  axis,  appears  to  me  to  give  a 
complete  solution  ot  the  more  extended 
problem,  viz.  how  it  happens  that  animal 
spines  of  all  classes  present  differences  in  the 
cervix,  the  thorax,  tne  loins,  the  sacrum,  and 
the  caudex.  For  while  I  find,  by  compara- 
tive reasoning  held  upon  the  serial  segments 


of  the  one  mammal  spine,  that  a  cervical  or 
lumbar,  &c.  segment  has  actually  lost  costo* 
sternal  quantity,  and  that  by  this  loss  it  now 
differs  from  a  thoracic  costo-vertebral  arche- 
type, it  must  follow  that  the  original  or  whole 
archetype  quantity  of  a  cervi^  or  lumbar 
spinal  segment  is  the  equal  of  a  thoracic 
costo-vertebral  segment ;  and  the  very  same 
reasoning  lends  a  true  interpretation  to  all 
cervical,  or  lumbar,  or  sacral,  or  caudal  seg- 
ments wherever  thev  appear,  whether  in  the 
class  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  &c. 

Uniformity  must,  therefore,  alone  charac- 
terise the  original  archetype  series,  not  only 
of  all  spinal  s^ments  such  as  they  appear  in 
the  one  spinal  axis  (fig,  455.),  but  the  like 
original  archetypal  uniformity  must  be  that 
whole  quantity  from  which  all  s^ments  of  all 
spinal  axes  have  been  degraded.  And  diver- 
sity or  specific  difference  will  at  the  same 
time  get  its  proper  interpretation;  for  if  a 
mammal  cervical  vertebra  be  diverse  to  a 
costo-vertebral  thoracic  archetype  by  reason 
of  being  proportionally  different,  and  rendered 
so  by  the  simple  subtraction  of  its  sternal 
piece  and  ribs,  then,  as  the  like  difference  or 
variety  characterises  all  cervical  or  lumbar 
segments  of  animal  skeletons  of  the  classes 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  &c.  from  all  thoracic 
costo-vertebral  archetypes  of  the  same  ani- 
mals, it  will  hence  appear  that  such  diversity 
or  specific  variety  has  originated  by  the  law  of 
proportioning  from  whole  archetype  quantities. 
I  draw  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  as  an 
archetype  series  of  sternal  costo-vertebral 
segments,  ranging  from  1  to  24  of  ^.  455.,  is 
the  original  of  the  mammal  spinal  axis,  so 
may  it  be  inferred  that  such  an  archetype 
series  is  the  original  of  all  spinal  axes,  what- 
ever be  their  existing  variety  ;  and  the  law  by 
which  such  variety  occurs  is  the  siniple  pro- 
cess of  degradation  or  subtraction  from  the 
archetype  series  of  sterno-costo-vertebral  seg- 
ments. There  can,  I  believe,  be  no  other  true 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  unity  in  variety 
than  this. 

Prop.  XXI 1 1.  The  mammalian  cervix  is  not 
limited  to  the  fixed  number  of  seven  cervical 
vertebrae,  —  A  general  loile  may  have  excep- 
tions, and  anatomists  may  still  indulge  the  as- 
sertion, that  "  the  exception  proves  the  rule ;" 
but,  as  I  take  it,  the  exception  only  proves 
that  the  rule  has  a  flaw  in  it,  and  that  such  ex- 
ception can  prove  nothing  more  than  this, 
namely,  that  error  rests  somewhere  in  our  in- 

?retations  of  the  law  of  formation.  When 
say  that  there  are  many  grave  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  that  the  mammal 
cervix  is  developed  of  i^v^n  cervical  vertebrae, 
I  am  but  recording  facts — anatomical  facts — 
which  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  And  while 
I  here  endeavour  to  develop  the  true  evi- 
dence of  the  universal  law  o\  formation,  I  do 
not  pur[>ose  doing  so  irrespective  of  those 
exceptional  facts,  for  1  believe  that  they  must 
be  interpreted  before  the  law  can  be  estab- 
lished truly.  The  neck  of  one  species  of 
sloth  (B,fig.  456.)  possesses  nine  cervical  ver- 
tebras, while  the  neck  of  another  species  (a) 
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contains  seven.  The  human  cervix  (b,  fig, 
457.)  occasionally  develops  only  five  or  six.  I 
have  seen  some  species  of  the  monkey  tribe 


wherein  the  cervix  counted  only  five  or  six ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  we  dissected 
other  mammalian  bodies  as  firequently  as  we 


A,  the  neck  of  the  sloth  {Bratfypua  didaetylus),  representing  the  costo-stemal  quantities  lost  to 
the  seven  cervical  vertebra ;  b,  the  neck  of  another  species  of  sloth  (B.  tridactylua),  exhibiting  the 
loss  of  costo-stemal  quantity,  from  nine  cervical  vertebrse.  In  both  figures  it  is  shown  how 
the  numerical  difference  of  vertebrae  of  the  cervix  depends  upon  the  number  of  metamorphosed 
archetypes. 


do  the  human  subject,  we  should  find  also  in 
them  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  we 
now  call  general. 

But  these  exceptions  will  be  called  "  ano- 
malies "  by  the  special  anatomist.  To  this  I 
answer,  that  if  we  understood  fairly  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  universal  law,  we  should 
forthwith  blot  out  the  word  anomali/  from 
anatomical  nomenclature  ;  for  there  can  be 
no  anomalies  any  more  than  there  can  be 
exceptions  to  the  universal  law.  Anomalies, 
such  as  thev  appear  upon  the  bodies  of  one 
species,  as,  for  instance,  the  cervical  ribs  (a,  b) 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae  (6, 7  of  b,  fig.  4^7.), 
are,  in  reality,  not  more  remarkable  to  the 
normal  condition  of  that  species  than  the 
figure  and  proportions  of  one  species  (a,^. 
456.^  are  to  those  of  another  and  different 
species  (B,yf^.  456.).  The  same  law  presides 
over  all  conditions  of  formation.  * 

Prop.  XXIV.  The  number  of  cervical 
veitebrce  in  the  mammal  cervix  depends 
upon  the  number  of  archetypal  cotto-vertebral 
figures  which  have  suffered  metamorphosis, 
— Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  mammal 
cervix  invariably  contains  the  fixed  number 
of  seven  vertebrae,  still  there  would  appear  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  interpret  the  fact 
in  the  following  mode,  namely,  that  the  seven 
cervical  vertebrae  of ^^.455.  are  those  pro- 
portional osseous  quantities  left  standing  after 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  ribs  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7)  of  seven  costo-vertebral  archetypes. 
For  it  is  evident   that  cervical  vertebrae  do, 

•  **  Tout  ph^nom^ne  dans  la  nature  est  li^  a  Ten- 
semble ;  et,  quoique  nos  observations  nous  serablent 
isol^  quoique  les  experiences  ne  soient  pour  nous 
que  des  faits  individuels,  il  n*en  r^sulte  pas  qu'elles 
le  soient  r^Ilement ;  il  s'agit  seuleraent  de  savoir 
comment  nous  trouverons  le  lien  qui  unit  ces  faits  ou 
ces  ^v^nements  entre  eux."  Goethe,  (Euv.  d*Hist  Nat 
Introd.  p.  xi.  traduits  par  Martins. 


like  the  thoracic  figures,  contain  costal  ap- 
pendages, although  in  rudimental  propor- 
tions. In  the  cervical  vertebrae  the  costal 
pieces  are  liable  to  a  plus  condition  (a  6,  of  b, 
fig,  457.).  In  the  thoracic  vertebrae  the  costae 
are  fully  produced. 

Fig.  457. 


A,  the  human  cervix,  numbering  only  five  cervical 
vertebrae  of  normal  quantity,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a,  6,  the  cervical  ribs  persistent  on  the 
6th  and  7th  vertebrae ;  b,  the  cervix  of  the  sloth 
(B.  tridactylus\  which  numbers  as  many  as  nine 
cervical  vertebrae,  in  consequence  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  nine  costo-stemal  quantities. 

If  it  were  possible  to  raise  a  rational  objec- 
tion to  the  above  mentioned  interpretation  of 
the  cervical  spinal  region,  I  would  then  re- 
mark that  "cervical  ribs'*  do  still  further 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  advance  concerning 
this  region  of  the  spinal  axis.  For  is  it  not 
true  that  when  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical 
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vertebrae  of  b,^.  457.,  produce  thecostae  a  h 
of  greater  dimensions  than  ordinary,  these 
segments  of  the  spinal  axis  are  but  resembling 
somewhat  more  completely  the  thoracic  costo- 
vertebral archetypes  (such  as  8,  c,  d,  of  B, 
/g.457.)? 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  sixth  or  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  produces  the  cervical  ribs,  I 
may  interpret  the  occurrence  o(  this  "  ano- 
malous "  fact  in  this  way,  viz.  that  a  greatei 
proportional  of  the  archetype  costo-vertebral 
quantity  (such  as  8,  c,  rf,  of  B,^.457.)  re- 
mains to  the  sixth  and  seventh  spinal  segment 
than  is  generally  the  rule.  Cervical  vertebrae, 
therefore,  whether  with  or  without  the  plus 
cervical  ribs,  are  still  the  proportionals  of  full 
thoracic  costo-vertebral  forms ;  and  the 
number  of  cervical  vertebrae  simply  ilepends 
upon  the  number  and  degree  of  metamor- 
phosis to  which  thoracic  costo-vertebral  forms 
have  been  subjected.  When  the  cervix  de- 
velops seven  vertebrae  of  those  proportions, 
such  as  we  ordinarily  find  in  the  mammal 
body  (a.  Jig,  456.),  all  we  can  say  of  it  is, 
that  seven  thoracic  archetypes  have  suffered 
metamorphosis  of  the  ribs  to  the  cervical 
degree  ;  and  when  the  mammal  cervix  ex- 
hibits only  five  or  six  vertebrae  of  cervical 
degree  (b,  j%.  457.),  this  occurs  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  seventh  vertebra  of  b  is  not 
metamorphosed  to  cervical  degree,  but  still 
retains  a  large  proportional  of  the  rib  {b). 
When  the  mammal  cervix  {f^,fig.  457.,  or  b. 
Jig.  456.)  produces  nine  cervical  vertebrae, 
then  the  simple  interpretation  is,  that  nine 
quantities,  equal  to  those  of  the  thorax,  and 
which  I  have  represented  in  dotted  outline, 
have  had  the  original  plus  costo-stemal  quan- 
tity subtracted  from  them. 

Prop.  XXV.  The  presence  of  cervical  ribs 
subtracts  from  the  number  of  cervical  verlehrcBy 
and  adds  to  the  number  of  thoracic  archetypes, 
— Whenever  cervical  ribs  (ff,  b  of  ^,Jig.  457. 
and  458.)  are  produced  upon  the  sixtn  and 
seventh    cervical    vertebrae,    the    numerical 


length  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  mammal 
spine  is  diminished  to  the  serial  line  of  five 
cervical  segments,  which  we  call  cervical  ver- 
tebrae ;  and  there  and  then  by  the  occurrence 
of  this  fact,  which  subtracts  from  the  cervical 
vertebral  numbers,  the  thoracic  costo-ver- 
tebral spinal  region  is  added  to  and  becomes 
numerically  greater  than  we  ordinarily  find 
it.  By  as  much  as  the  ordinary  cervical  re- 
gion is  lessened,  owing  to  the  presence  ot 
cervical  ribs,  by  so  much  is  the  thoracic 
region  increased  owing  to  the  same  cause, 
viz.  the  presence  of  cervical  ribs.  The  con- 
verse of  this  condition  would  happen  if  ribs 
were  subtracted  from  the  thoracic  spinal  re- 
gion; and  we  would  then  find  that  by  as 
much  as  the  thoracic  region  was  lessened  by 
so  much  would  the  cervical  region  be  in- 
creased. What  other  rational  interpretation 
can  be  given  of  this  condition  of  balancing 
between  the  cervical  and  the  thoracic  spinsd 
regions  except  this,  namely,  that  the  nu- 
merical difference  of  both  regions  occurs  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  full  costal  forms  ; 
and  that  the  condition  of  either  region  of  the 
spinal  axis  is  influenced  by  the  simple  law  of 
subtracting  the  ribs  from  whole  thoracic 
costo-vertebral  quantities.* 

Prop.  XXVI.  The  length  of  the  thorax 
depends  upon  the  number  of  persistent  costo^ 
vertebral  archetypes,  —  When  I  say  that  the 
numerical  length  of  the  cervix  depends  upon 
the  number  of  costo-vertebral  archetypes  which 
have  undergone  a  metamorphosis  ot  osseous 
quantity  down  to  cervical  degree,  it  will  fol- 
low that  the  numerical  length  of  the  thoracic 
region  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  those 
original  archetype  costo-vertebral  figures  left 
standing  in  spinal  series.  That  same  law  of 
formation  which  influences  the  numerical 
length  of  one  spinal  region  roust  also  influence 
the  numerical  length  of  the  adjacent  spinal 
regions,  and  so  we  invariably  find  this  to  be 
the  case.  When  the  cervix  of  Jig,  458.  pro- 
duces cervical  ribs  a  on  the  vertebr.-  6,   md 


Fig,  458. 


the  next  succeeding,  the  thorax  is  increased. 
When  the  loins  produce  lumbar  ribs,  suc- 
ceeding the  vertebra  19  6,  the  thorax  is  still 
increased.  When  the  thorax  is  numerically 
lessened,  by  subtracting  the  ribs  a  b  from 
the  vertebrae  6  19,  the  cervical  or  lumbar 
spinal  regions  are  numerically  increased.  Now 
all  this  variation  in  the  spinal  regions  no 
doubt  depends  upon  the  number  of  per- 
sistent ribs,  whether  normal  or  abnormal. 
The  degradation  of  the  costo-vertebral  ar- 


chetype whole  quantities,   is  the  law  which 
produces  all  minus  or  special  variety,  and 

*  As  it  seems  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
costal  pieces  varies  the  qtuintitative  character  of  the 
vertebrae,  making  them  thoracic  by  their  jplus  pre- 
sence, and  cervical  by  their  almost  total  obliteration, 
80  the  reader  will,  from  this  expression  of  the  fact, 
readily  gather  the  tendencv  of  mv  remarks,  which 
is  this,  namely,  that  the  archetypal  quantities  of  the 
cervical  spinal  region  are  equal  to  those  which  are 
still  persisting  for  the  thorax  in  full  stemo-costo- 
vertebral  proportions.   This,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  is 
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3neld8  the  mammal  spine  as  it  is,  normally  or 
abnormally. 

Prop.  XXVII.  The  numerical  length  of  the 
lumbar  tpmal  region  depend*  upon  the  nuni' 
ber  of  archetypes  subjected  to  metamorphosis, 
— The  first  lumbar  vertebra,  that  which 
succeeds  19,  b.  Jig,  458.,  counts  twentieth 
from  the  occiput,  and  thirteenth  after  the 
last  cervical  vertebra,  when  this  latter  counts 
seventh  from  the  occiput ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  costal  ap- 
pendages of  this  first  lumbar  segment  of  the 
spinal  series,  that  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  belonging  to  the  categorv  of  thoracic  or  of 
lumbar  spinal  segments.  tVlien  it  produces 
articular  costse,  it  stands  in  true  thoracic 
character,  and  adds  to  the  number  of  thoracic 
segments,  at  the  same  time  that  it  subtracts 
from  the  number  of  lumbar  vertebrae.  In 
this  respect,  namely,  that  of  influencing  the 
numerical  series  of  the  spinal  regions  ac- 
cording as  the  ribs  are  standing  plus  upon  it 
or  otherwise,  this  first  lumbar  vertebra  is 
similar  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  As 
the  numerical  length  of  the  cervix  depends 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  cervical  ribs, 
produced  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra, 
and  as  this  very  condition  influences  also  the 
length  of  the  thoracic  series,  so  does  the 
numerical  length  of  the  lumbar  region  de- 
pend upon  the  presence  of  lumbar  ribs  pro- 
duced in  plus  or  minus  dimensions  from  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra ;  and  this  is  the  very 
fact  which  also  influences  the  length  of  the 
thoracic  series.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  is  obvious  enough.  The 
abnormal  as  well  as  the  normal  conditions  of 
the  lumbar  spine,  in  regard  to  the  ribs,  prove 
that  lumbar  vertebrae,  as  well  as  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, are  proportional  figures  degraded  from 
the  costo-vertebral  thoracic  archetype  quan- 
tities such  as  I  have  drawn  them  in^.  455., 
from  1  to  24. 

Prop.  XXVIII.  The  numerical  length  of 
the  sacral  and  coccygeal  series  is  not  fixed,  and 
this  it  owing  to  the  same  fact  of  archetypes  un~ 
dergoin^  metamorphosis,  —  Though  the  human 
anatomist  speaks  of  a  spinal  figure  under  the 
name  of  first  sacral  and  first  coccygeal  vertebra, 
it  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred  that  this  form  pre- 
sents, in  all  human  spinal  axes  of  a  fixed  and 
invariable  character,  either  as  to  osseous  quan- 
tity or  numerical  position.  In  order  to  prove 
that  such  is  the  changeable  character  of  the 
form  named  sacral  and  coccygeal  vertebrae, 
we  have  only  to  fix  attention  upon  its  nume- 
rical situation  in  several  spinal  axes  of  even 
human  species;  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
first  sacral  vertebra  of  one  spine  is  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  of  another  spine.  In  like 
manner  we  shall  see  that  the  first  coccygeal 

the  idea  I  wish  to  create  as  contradistinffuished  from 
the  ideas  promulgated  in  '*  The  Homologies  of  the 
Vertebrated  Skeleton,"  where  I  find  that  the  author, 
in  his  figures  of  the  archetype  of  mammalian,  avian, 
and  reptilian  forms,  leaves  their  cervical  regions 
standing  in  their  class  proportions,  as  though  these 
were  "archetypal,**  **  the  general,'* "  the  fundamental 
type.** 


vertebra  of  one  spine  is  the  fifth  sacral  of 
another  spine.  In  the  *'  normal  **  condition 
of  the  human  spine,  the  first  sacral  vertebra 
(fig.  455./)  counts  as  the  twenty-fifth  reckon- 
ing from  the  occiput ;  but  if  we  will  compare 
and  examine  a  large  number  of  human  ske- 
letal axes,  we  shall  see  that  the  twenty-fifth 
spinal  segment  or  vertebra  is  not  always 
standing  in  sacral  condition.  I  have  found 
that  this  twenty-fifth  spinal  vertebra  is  some- 
times in  lumbar  and  sometimes  in  sacral 
form,  a  circumstance  which  proves  that 
sacral  character  is  mainly  owing  to  the  juxta- 
position of  the  iliac  bones.  Upon  which- 
ever vertebra  of  the  lumbar  spine,  whether 
it  be/  or  the  one  before  or  behind  /  fig, 
455.,  the  iliac  bones  abut,  this  determines  its 
sacral  character.  This  sacro-iliac  junction 
does  not  always  occur  between  the  twenty- 
fifth  vertebra  of  the  human  spinal  series  and 
the  iliac  bone.  1  have  occasionally  seen  it  at 
the  twenty-fourth  and  at  the  twenty-sixth 
numerical  vertebra  of  spinal  series.  When 
the  sacro-iliac  junction  happens  between  the 
twenty-fourth  vertebra  and  the  iliac  bone,  the 
human  lumbar  spine  reckons  only  four  ver- 
tebrae, provided  the  last  thoracic  be  the 
nineteenth.  When,  again,  this  junction  takes 
place  between  the  twenty-sixth  vertebra  and 
the  iliac  bone,  then  the  lumbar  spine  reckons 
six  vertebrae  provided  always  the  last  thoracic 
costo-vertebral  s^ment  be  the  nineteenth. 
These  variations  m  the  numerical  length  of 
the  lumbar  spine,  occur  according  to  the 
spinal  position  of  the  iliac  spinal  junction  ; 
and  it  will  hence  appear  that  the  sacro-coccy- 
geal  series  of  spinal  forms  must  also  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  facts. 

Prop.  XXIX.  A  comparison  of  the  same 
numerical  vertebra  in  aU  human  spinal  axes 
will  prove  the  truth  of  the  present  interpret 
tation  of  the  law  which  governs  the  develop- 
ment of  all  vertebral  Ji^ms^  not  only  in  the 
same  sjnne,  but  alt  other  spines,  —  When  I 
say  that  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  of 
figA55,  is  a  proportional  metamorphosed  from 
its  own  costo-vertebral  archetype  or  whole 
quantity,  and  which  archetype  is  the  equal 
of  that  which  stands  as  the  first  thoracic 
costo-vertebral  form,  viz.  that  marked  8  in 
^.455.,  have  I  not  a  certain  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  interpretation,  when  upon  comparing 
this  seventh  cervical  vertebra  of^.  455.  with 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  of  b,^.  457.,  or 
that  of  fig,  458.,  I  find  that  the  very  same 
numerical  seventh  cervical  vertebra  is,  in  the 
one  skeleton  (fig,  455.),  of  cervical,  and  in 
the  other  skeleton  (fig.  458.),  of  thoracic  cha- 
racter. For  it  is  the  presence  or  persist- 
ence of  the  cervical  ribs  which  determines  its 
character  in  this  case  as  thoracic,  and  it  is 
the  absence  or  rudimentary  condition  o(  the 
ribs  which  in  the  other  case  stamps  it  as  cer- 
vical. Again,  when  I  say  that  the  twentieth 
spinal  vertebra  of  ^.455.,  reckoning  after  the 
occiput,  and  which  twentieth  vertebra  is  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra,  must  be  considered  as  a 
proportional  or  lesser  form  metamorphosed 
from  such  another  whole  archetype  as  the 
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thoracic  costo-vertebral  figure,  have  I  not  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  reading  in  the  fact, 
that  this  twentieth  spinal  vertebra  in  one 
spine  presents  in  lumbar  form,  and  in  another 
spine  in  thoracic  costo-vertebral  form.  How 
much  closer  can  we  urge  the  science  of  com- 
parison to  yield  to  us  the  secret  of  nature's 
law  of  formation  than  by  comparing  the  same 
numerical  vertebra  with  itself,  and  discovering 
that  it  is  proportionally  diverse  in  several 
individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species  ?  If, 
therefore,  the  same  vertebra  be  in  many  indi- 
viduals in  all  those  same  conditions  of  pro- 
portional variety  in  which  we  find  all  vertebrae 
throughout  the  serial  order  of  the  one  spinal 
axis  from  atlas  to  the  last  coccygeal  no- 
dule,—  if  this  same  vertebra  (seventh)  shall 
prove,  upon  a  comparison  of  it  in  many  ani- 
mal skeletons,  of  tne  same  variable  propor- 
tions as  we  find  to  exist  between  a  cervical, 
a  thoracic,  a  lumbar,  a  sacral,  and  a  coccy- 
geal vertebra  in  the  same  spine,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  law  which  governs  the  pro- 
portional variety  of  the  same  vertebra  in 
many  animals  is  the  same  as  the  law  which 
governs  the  proportional  variety  of  all  ver- 
tebrae in  the  one  animal.  So  true  is  this  that 
I  hold  it  to  be  possible  to  take  the  same 
spinal  vertebrae  of  normal  and  abnormal  con- 
dition from  a  plurality  of  skeletons,  and 
construct  with  them  a  spine  of  the  same 
quantitative  variety  as  it  exhibits  in  the  serial 
line  of  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  sacral,  and 
caudal  vertebral  regions. 

Prop.  XXX.  The  anomaly  is  a  link  in  the 
chcdn  offornu — False  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  form  is  the  source  of  all  those  conditions 
which  are  spoken  of  as  being  anomalous  to  the 
law.  When  anatomists  name  cervical  or  lumbar 
ribs  as  being  anomalous  to  the  human  neck  or 
loins,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  law  of  development  which  governs 
the  human  and  all  the  general  connected 
chain  of  special  variety.  The  anomaly  (6  a 
o(Jig.  458.)  is  to  the  normal  form  of  the  same 
cervical  vertebra  of  Jig,  455.  just  what  one 
normal  form  (19  6,  j%.  458.)  is  to  the  other 
before  or  behind  it  in  series.  The  cervical 
and  lumbar  ribs  are  to  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar vertebrae  just  what  the  thoracic  ribs  are  to 
the  thoracic  vertebrae.  And  the  seventh  cer- 
vical and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  whether  these 
produce  the  rib  in  plus  or  in  rudimental  form, 
are  to  each  other  just  what  ordinary  cervical 
and  lumbar  vertebrae  are  to  thoracic  costo- 
vertebral archetypes,  namely  lesser  quantities 
metamorphosed  from  greater  quantities. 
Hence  does  it  plainly  appear  that  normal  as 
well  as  abnormal  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae 
are  alike  only  proportionally  various  to  tho- 
racic costo-vertebral  archetypes,  and  hence 
may  it  be  understood  that  all  variety,  whether 
normal  or  abnormal,  springs  by  the  simple 
metamorphosis  of  the  archetypes,  indicated  in 
dotted  lines  at  the  neck  and  loins  of  Jig,  455. 
While  human  anatomists  falsely  interpret  the 
ordinary  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae  as 
being  whole  quantities,  then  every  elemental 
structure  which  occurs  plus  upon  a  cervical 


or  lumbar  vertebra,  will  by  them  be  named 
"  anomalous."*  Cervical  and  lumbar  ribs 
are  thus  accounted  anomalies.  But  when  we 
shall  regard  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae 
through  the  medium  of  the  idea  here  enter- 
tained of  them,  viz.  that  they  are  lesser  things 
degraded,  proportioned,  or  metamorphosed 
from  greater  whole  quantities,  such  as  costo- 
vertebral archetypes,  then  may  we  reasonably 
know  the  origin  of  cervical  and  lumbar  ribs, 
and  interpret  these  as  being  larger  propor- 
tionals of  the  costo-vertebral  archetypes  than 
what  we  ordinarily  find  in  cervical  or  lumbar 
regions.f 

Prop.  XXXI.  All  the  spinal  segments  of 
all  classes  and  species  ofvertebrated  animals  are 
only  as  the  variable  proportionals  of  stemo" 
costo-vertebral  archetypes,  —  A  comparison  of 
those  several  regions  of  the  spinal  axes  re- 
presented in  Jig,  459.  will  prove  the  truth  of 
the  assertion,  that  the  law  of  formation  by 
which  all  skeletal  species  are  produced,  and 
the  law  which  produces  the  regional  variety 
of  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal 
in  the  one  skeletal  axis,  are  one  and  the  same 
in  operation.  When  I  take  the  cervical 
spine  of  a  bird  (a  b)  (the  ostrich),  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  lumbar  spine  (cd)  of  the 
same  animal,  I  find  that  both  r^ons  of  the 
same  spine  present  the  like  proportional  cha- 
racter. The  segment  (b,  a,b,c,  d),  which  is  the 
thoracic  sterno-cos to- vertebral  archetype  or 
whole  quantity,  is  preceded  by  a  series  ot  pro- 
portional quantities  gently  graduated  and  de- 
clining into  the  cervical  minus  figure  marked 
A,  a.  In  like  manner  (c,  a,  6,  c)  the  arche- 
typal stemo-costo  vertebral  quantity,  the  last 
of  the  thoracic  region,  is  succeeded  by  a  series 
of  proportional  quantities,  graduated  in  the 
same  way,  and  declining  into  the  lumbar  minus 
figure  marked  d,  a.  Again,  when  I  compare 
the  human  cervical  spinal  region  (e  f)  wnich 
"  anomalously  **  produces  cervical  ribs,  with 
A  B  of  the  bird's  cervix,  which  normally  de- 
velopes  the  cervical  ribs,  I  only  find  a  mani- 
festation o£  the  same  law.  And  the  bird's  lum- 
bar spine  (g  h)  is  only  in  the  same  way  pro- 
portionally characterised  as  the  bird's  neck 
(a  b),  or   the  mammal    neck  (b  f),  or  the 

*  **La,  loi  de  la  continuity  porte  que  la  nature 
ne  laJsse  point  de  vide  (anomalie)  dans  Tordre 
qu'elle  suite."  Leibnitz,  (£uv.  Philos.  Nouv.  Essius, 
bv.  iii.  p.  267. 

+  The  continuity  of  the  chain,  not  only  of  an 
animal  kingdom,  but  even  of  the  serial  spinal  axis, 
is  80  evident  a  truth,  and  so  sound  a  generalisation, 
that  when  any  form  shall  appear  abruptly  inter- 
rupting this  continuity,  and,  as  it  were  separating 
membOTs  of  the  chain  apart  and  isolated  fh>m  each 
other,  it  ma^  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  and  its  general  and 
special  relations  to  all  other  units  of  the  series. 
The  true  object  of  science  is  the  discovery  of  such 
points  of  analogy  as  will  relate  the  anomalous  form 
to  the  general  chain  of  which  it  is  a  unit  The 
differential  character  of  the  thing  or  things  is  that 
which  strikes  the  uninitiated  at  first  sight  alwavs. 
**  Itaque  convertenda  plane  est  opera  ad  inquirendas 
et  notandas  rerum  similitudines  et  analoga,  tam  in- 
tegralibus  ^uam  partibus:  illsB  enim  sunt,  qu» 
naturam  imiunt,  et  constitnere  scientias  incipiunt.*' 
—  Bacon,  Novum  Organum,  iq)h.  xxvi. 
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lizard's  neck  (i  k),  or  the  lizard's  loins  (l  m). 
Now  as  all  the  luits  of  these  several  regions 


equated  them  likewise  with  the  plus  series 
N  o,  which  represents  part  of  the  ophidian 
thoracic  skeletal  axis.  The  fact  likewise  may 
be  noticed  in  this  place,  which  will  be  more 
fully  considered  hereafter,  that  in  Jis.  o  h  the 
parts  6,  c,  d,  which  are  represented  m  dotted 
outline  as  the  quantity  lost  to  the  shortened 
ribs  a,  a,  are  those  very  structures  which  in 
the  saurian  venter  opposite  its  lumbar  spine 
L  M,  appear  as  the  ventral  ribs  (c^  c),  joining 
a  ventral  sternum  (</,  d)  ;  and  there  appears 
ventrad  of  the  saurian  cervix  (i  k)  that  series 
of  osseous  pieces  marked  c,  d,  amongst  which 
I  find  the  bones  (c*c*),  known  as  clavicles 
and  coracoids.  Are  these  clavicles  and  cora- 
coid  bones  which  appear  ventrad  of  the  cer- 
vical spine,  in  reality  only  as  persistent  parts 
of  the  whole  sterno-costo-vertebral  arche- 
types  ? 

Fig.  460. 


▲  B,  c  D,  the  neck  and  loins  of  the  ostrich ;  e  f, 
the  human  cervix,  with  cervical  ribs ;  o  h,  the 
loins  of  a  mammal ;  i  k,  the  neck  of  a  lizard ; 
L  M,  the  loins  of  a  saurian  (crocodile) ;  n  o,  a 
part  of  the  ophidian  thoracic  skeleton. 

of  the  same  and  of  different  species,  evidently 
illustrate  the  simple  law  of  the  archetypal 
plus  ens  of  the  thoracic  stemo-costo-vertebral 
quantity,  undergoing  a  graduated  metamor- 
phosis mto  less  quantities  of  a  neck  or  loins, 
so  1  have  equated  in  dotted  outline,  all  those 
parts  which  the  minus  quantities  have  ac- 
tualljr  lost ;  and  thus  I  have  in  idea  given 
creation  to  their  whole  or  plus  originals  ;  and 
the  reader  will  observe  that  by  this  very  mode 
of  equation  between  the  plus  and  minus  seg- 
ments of  A  B,  C  D,    E  P,  G  H,    I  K,  L  H,    I    have 


A,  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  of  the  human  neck ; 
B,  the  seventh  of  a  bird's  neck ;  c,  the  seventh  of 
a  serpent's  spinal  axis;  d,  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  of  the  human  neck,  producing  a,  b,  the 
cervical  ribs ;  e  f,  o  h,  vertebral  segments  of  the 
ostrich,  taken  from  the  caudex  e,  neck  f,  loins  o, 
and  thorax  h. 

When  I  compare  all  those  spinal  regions  of 
several    species    of  animals    represented   in 
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fig,  459.,  I  find  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  resulting  by  a  subtraction  of  different 
parts  from  each.  But  when  guided  by  the 
light  of  comparison,  I  supply  to  each  those 
parts  which  it  has  lost»  then  t  render  them  all 
equal  as  whole  quantities.  Now,  if  the  ques- 
tion be  here  asked  upon  what  authority  I  act 
in  thus  equating  the  minus  ens  with  the  plus, 
by  adding  to  the  former  that  quantity  by 
which  it  is  less  than  the  latter  ?  I  may  answer 
that  nature  herself  teaches  me  the  rule  in 
offering  to  my  consideration  the  following 
facts  :  —  In  fig,  459.  a  b  c  d  represents  the 
same  numerical  spinal  segment  of  different 
animals,  and  it  manifests  only  a  proportional 
variety.  Again,  I  find  that,  numerically  dif- 
ferent vertebne  of  the  same  spine  e  f  g  h, 
exhibit  the  same  proportional  variety.  Airaiti, 
I  choose  numerically  different  vertebrae  from 
the  spinal  axes  of  different  classes  of  animals 
(a  b  c,^.461.),  and  they  present  in  the  same 

Fig.  461. 


v^^ 


ABC,  vertebrsB  taken  from,  the  human  neck  (a),  the 
bird's  thorax  (b),  and  Uie  crocodile's  loins  (c) ; 
DBF,  vertebrae  from  any  region  of  the  ophidian 
spinal  axis. 

proportional  variety  ;  and,  lastlv,  I  take  d  k  f 
numerically  different  vertebrse  from  the  same 
spine,  and  they  represent  uniformity  amount 
themselves  ;  but  this  uniformity  is  occurrmg 
only  by  reason  of  tJie  fact  that  these  units  are 
of  equal  quantity.  Now,  upon  comparing  all 
those  spinal  segments  offi&i,  460.  and  461.,  it 
becomes  mani&t  that  the  thoracic  or  ventral 
circle  a,  b,  r,  which  I  have  supplied  in  dotted 
outline  for  some,  indicating  the  quantity  lost 


or  substracted,  is  actually  created  for  others  ; 
and  hence  it  appears  that  the  only  difference 
between  them,  one  and  all,  is  in  that  degree  in 
which  the  rib  (a  b)  falls  short  of  the  sternal 
median  line  c.  The  law  of  species  therefore 
appears  to  be  the  law  of  proportioning  lesser 
quantitiis  from  whole  and  complete  quan- 
tities. 

It  is  the  metamorphosis  of  ribs  at  the  neck, 
loins,  sacrum,  and  caudex,  which  renders 
these  regions  different  to  the  thorax.  Be- 
tween those  spinal  segments  to  which  the 
plus  ribs  are  present  in  one  animal  (b,^.461.), 
and  those  spinal  s^ments  from  which  the  ribs 
are  metamorphosed  in  another  animal  (a,^. 
461.),  I  hold  comparison,  and  I  find  the  ra- 
tional conclusion,  that  the  parts  or  ribs  (a,  b 
of  a)  which  are  absent  from  one  class  of  ver- 
tebrae are  identical  with  the  parts  or  ribs 
(a,  b  of  b)  which  are  present  to  another  class 
of  vertebrae.  And  that  specific  difference,  as 
it  exists  between  two  or  more  animals,  is  ac- 
cruing by  the  loss  of  known  parts,  viz.  ribs. 
For  which  reason  I  am  led  to  name  that 
skeletal  form  (h  o,^.  459.)  which  holds  all  its 
ribs  (fl,  A,  c,)  to  be  archetype  of  all  other 
skeletal  bodies  of  the  four  classes  from  each 
of  which  variable  numbers  of  original  ribs  are 
subtracted.  And  for  the  like  reason,  I  say, 
that  the  thoracic  region  of  the  one  skeletal 
axis  which  holds  its  ribs  is  archetype  of  all 
other  regions  of  the  same  spinal  axis  from 
which  the  ribs  have  been  metamorphosed. 
The  law  of  formation  therefore  is  the  meta- 
morphosis of  ribs.  The  original  or  archet3rpe 
skeletal  axis  is  therefore  one  of  costo-ver- 
tebral  character  from  occiput  to  the  extreme 
caudal  tip.  llie  metamorphosis  of  the  ribs  of 
this  original,  or  archetype,  or  continuous 
series  of  costo-vertebral  quantities,  yields  all 
species  of  skeletal  axes.  If  all  skeletal  axes 
were  similar  in  osseous  quantity  to  the 
thoracic  ophidian  (n  o,^.  459.),  there  would 
be  no  specific  variety,  tbr  all  skeletal  axes 
would  then  be  similar  to  one  another.  But 
they  are  not  all  quantitatively  similar,  and 
this  is  the  reason  that  they  are  specifically 
various,  having  severally  lost  various  parts, 
which  parts  are  to  be  read  in  the  original, 
the  uniformity,  the  archetype,  the  uninter- 
rupted serial  line  of  costo-vertebral  spinal 
segments. 

Prop.  XXXII.  The  Hyond  Apparalus  occurs 
opposite  to  the  cervical  spinal  region,  where  we 
know  costal  quantity/  to  be  lost.  The  hyoid  ap- 
paratus refers  to  the  cervical  vertebrce,  and  con- 
sists  of  their  ribs  metamorphosed,  —  Wherever 
plus  or  archetypal  or  thoracic  osseous  quan- 
tity persists  complete  in  all  its  parts,  there,  in 
that  place,  we  never  find  a  new  apparatus 
posited.  It  is  as  impossible  for  a  new  or 
specifically  various  apparatus  to  appear  where 
archetypal  osseous  quantity  exists,  either 
among  the  four  classes  of  skeletal  forms,  or 
the  four  spinal  regions  of  the  one  skeletal 
figure,  as  it  is  for  two  things  to  occupy  one 
and  the  same  place.  I  call  the  thoracic  stemo 
costo-vertebrai  apparatus  the  archetypal  or 
plus  quantity  of  the  spinal  axis,  and  I  find 
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that,  because  it  is  plus  quantity,  no  new  appa- 
ratus ever  appears,  or  can  appear,  at  that 
locality  whicti  it  occupies.  Anatomical  re- 
search has  never  yet  discovered,  and  never 
can  at  any  future  time  discover,  a  new  and 
hitherto  unknown  osseous  piece  of  any  form 
or  cast  whatsoever  at  that  spinal  region  where 
the  thoracic  apparatus  stands  fully  created 
from  the  sternum  in  front  to  the  spinal  bone 
behind.  Anatomical  science  may  safely  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  searcher  afler  variety 
and  specific  differences  will  never  find  in  any 
skeletal  form,  whether  of  extinct  species,  of 
existing  species,  or  as  yet  uncreated  species,  a 
new  osseous  apparatus  happening  where  the 
complete  thoracic  apparatus  occurs.  It  can- 
not occur  at  this  locality,  because  the  full 
archetypal  osseous  quantity  is  already  existing 
in  thoracic  structure.  There  is  no  regional 
spinal  variety,  and  no  new  or  special  apparatus, 
in  the  thoracic  ophidian  skeletal  axis,  be- 
cause the  full  or  archet>  pal  osseous  quantity 
already  exists  in  the  thoracic  form.  The 
ophidian  skeleton  has  neither  cervix,  loins, 
sacrum,  clavicles,  coracoid  bones,  ventral  ap- 
paratus, pubic  bones,  or  marsupial  bones,  be- 
cause the  whole  length  of  its  spinal  axis  is 
already  persistent  in  costo-vertebral  thoracic 
character.  If  it  be  said  that  these  various 
apparatus  are  not  created  for  the  ophidian 
skeleton,  because  they  would  not  suit  this 
particular  cast  of  form,  and  that  the  **  nihil 
Mvpervacancum"  is  a  rule  with  nature  in  the 
construction  of  animal  beings,  I  grant  the 
truth  of  this  most  freely  ;  but  still  I  will  main- 
tain that  this  has  no  power  to  invalidate  my 


present  argument,  which  is  conducted  not  to 
disprove  design,  but  to  demonstrate  that  all 
de>ign  occurs  by  the  omission  of  elemental 
structure  proper  to  plus  archetypal  structure, 
I  grant  that  the  ophidian  thoracic  skeleton, 
though  deprived  of  all  the  above-nam^ 
special  apparatus,  is  as  perfect  in  its  own 
design  as  the  '*  paragon  of  animals ''himself  is, 
or  as  any  other  cast  of  skeletal  form  furnished 
with  those  same  apparatus ;  but  yet  I  say  that 
it  is  as  impossible,  as  it  would  be  unfitting,  for 
creative  force  to  give  birth  to  such  a  form  as 
the  thoracic  ophidian,  and  furnish  it  at  the 
same  time  with  clavicles,  coracoid  bones,  ven- 
tral apparatus,  marsupial  bones,  cervical,  lum- 
bar, and  sacral  vertebrae.  Moreover,  I  assert 
it  to  be  likewise  impossible  for  creative  force 
to  produce  any  of  those  apparatus,  or  all  of 
them,  for  a  skeletal  figure,  it  such  figure  were 
not  at  the  same  time  to  manifest  a  cervical,  a 
lumbar,  or  a  sacro-caudal  spinal  region.  In 
whatever  skeletal  form  the  cervix  or  loins  or 
sacro-caudal  spinal  region  is  developed,  in  this 
same  form  alone  can  we  find  the  hyoid  and 
ventral  apparatus.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
skeleton  may  be  found  characterised  with  the 
cervical  and  hmibar,  &c.  vertebne,  and  yet  not 
characterised  with  clavicles,  coracoid  bones, 
ventral  ribs,  or  marsupial  bones  ;  but  where 
these  do  exist,  then  such  a  spinal  axis  as  that 
of  the  ophidian,  consisting  of  costo-vertebral 
archetypes,  cannot  at  the  same  time  exist. 
The  continuity  of  such  a  thoracic  spinal  axis 
must  be  broken  directly  anv  special  apparatus, 
such  as  1, 2  of^.  462.,  or  *1, 2,3,4  ofV%.  463., 
appears  upon  it,     A  thoracic  skeletal  axis,  ip 


Fig.  462. 


X»:i„i::ii: 


77le  cervical  ^nne  of  the  Menopone, 


Showing  that  the  hyoid  circles  1,  2  appear  as  the  ribs  of  cervical  vertebrae,  and  hold  serially 
related  to  those  ribs  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  wnich,  having  been  subtracted  from  the  thorax,  give 


to  this  latter  its  particular  form. 

order  to  be  of  what  I  call  full  plus  archetypal 
dimensions,  should  present  its  spinal  segments, 
one  and  all,  from  the  skull  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, in  sterno-costo-vertebral  quantities, 
such  as  the  thoracic  spinal  segments  of  the 
human  skeletal  axis.  Upon  such  a  skeletal  axis 
there  could  not  appear  such  an  apparatus  as  the 
hyoid  structure  (1,2  of y%.  462.  or  1,  2,  3,  4 
oi'^,  463.),  or  the  clavicles,  the  coracoid  bones, 
marsupial  liones,  pubic  bones,  or  ventral  appa- 
ratus, and  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  all  the 
osseous  quantity  which  goes  to  construct  these, 
when  fitness  and  special  design  demand  their 
presence  in  the  skeleton,  must  be  drawn  from 
the  costal  and  sternal  quantity  of  the  continu- 
ous series  of  archetypes,  and  in  such  case  the 
presence  or  creation  of  the  hyoid  species  of 
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apparatus  must  imply  the  metamorphosis  of 
tne  other  costo-sternal  species  of  form.  Now, 
the  ophidian  skeleton  itself  proves  to  be  im- 
perfect when  compared  to  this  standard  ske- 
letal figure,  consisting  of  sterno-costo-verte- 
bral archetypes ;  for  the  sternal  median 
structure  is  lost  to  the  ophidian  throughout 
its  entire  length.  In  the  ophidian  skeletal 
axis,  I  find  the  cervical  region,  or  that  division 
of  the  spinal  segments  which  immediately 
succeeds  the  occiput,  having  the  costae  or  ribs 
persisting ;  but  those  ribs  are  free,  that  is  to 
say,  they  do  not  meet  the  sternal  line  in  front. 
The  sternal  pieces  and  the  sternal  ends  of  the 
ribs  are  wanting ;  but  in  that  very  locality 
where  these  should  appear,  if  the  archetypal 
sterno-costo-vertebral  segments  were  perfect 
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and  enclosing  thoracic  space  completely,  ap- 
pears the  new  apparatus  named  hyoid.  The 
absence  of  the  sternum  and  sternal  ends  of 
the  ribs  becomes  the  presence  of  the  simple 


special  design  of  an  ophidian  hyoid  apparatus. 
By  an  actiml  necessity,  therefore,  and  in  the 
relationship  of  cause  and  effect,  it  appears 
that  the  presence  of  a  hyoid  apparatus  (1,  2 


-F7g.  463. 


The  cervical  tpine  of  (he  oeseout  Fuh, 
Exhibiting  the  hyoid  apparatiu  1,  2,  8,  4,  as  being  the  original  costo-stemal  quantity  proper 
to  those  vertebra  which  immediately  succeed  flie  occiput  In  both  fiffs.  462.  and  468.  the 
parts  indicated  in  dotted  outline  are  those  quantities  of  the  archetypal  series  of  stemo-costo- 
vertebral  circles  which,  being  subtracted,  give  to  both  forms  their  class  characters.  If 
such  parts  still  existed  for  both  forms,  these  would  approach  the  original  character  of 
plus  uniformity,  and  thereby  would  leave  no  distinction  between  the  hyoid  apparatus, 
1,  2,  8,  4,  and  the  thoracic  apparatus,  5,  6,  7.  In  both  figures  it  will  be  marked  that  the 
variable  number  of  hyoid  circles  depends  upon  the  variable  number  of  those  costs  which 
have  suffered  metamorphosis. 


6i  Jig,  462.)  must  be  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
costS    apparatus   at   those   spinal   segments 
which  immediately  succeed  the  occiput,  and 
the  same  appears  true  of  every  other  special 
apparatus  produced  upon  the  skeleton  form. 
The  appearance  of  any  or  all  kinds  of  special 
apparatus  implies  the  metamorphosis  of  all  or 
some  of  the   costal  and   sternal   quantities. 
Consequently,  therefore,  it  must  follow  that 
as  the  original  costo-stemal  apparatus  of  the 
cervical  spinal  segments  may  be  regarded  as 
homologous  with  the  thoracic  costo-stemal 
apparatus,  so  will  the  hyoid  apparatus  H,  2, 
3,  4,  J^,  463.)>  which  is  constructed  of  the 
cervical    costo-stemal    quantity,   bear   some 
analogy,  more  or  less,  to  the  thoracic  appa- 
ratus (5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,^.463.).     In  all  ske- 
letons I  see  an  analogy,  more  or  less  strongly 
marked,  between  not  only  all  hyoid  apparatus 
as  special  designs  {fig.  462, 463.) •  but  between 
these  and  the  thoracic  apparatus.  The  source 
of  this  structural  analogy,  no  doubt,  is,  that 
the  hyoid  apparatus  (1, 2  of^.  462.,  and  1,  2, 
3,  4  of^.  463.)  is  specisliy  modified  from  the 
original  stmcture  at  the  cervix,  which  stmcture 
is  costo-stemal  proper  to  the  cervical  spinal 
region,  and,  as  such,  is  the  true  stmctural 
homologue  of  that  apparatus  which  elsewhere 
constitutes  the  thorax.    The  h^'oid  apparatus, 
at  one  spinal  region,  is  not  the  thoracic  appa- 
ratus at  another  spinal  region  ;  for  to  assert 
this  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  the 
thorax  of  one  skeleton   was  the  thorax  of 
another;   in  other  words,  as  to  assert  that 
duality  was  unity.     How  can  the  hyoid  appa- 
ratus (1,2,3,4  of^.  463.)   be  rationally 
named  the  thoracic  apparatus,  when  both  ap- 
paratus may  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
skeleton  ?     When  I  see  the  hyoid  apparatus 
(1,  2,  3,  4)  of  a  fish  (Jig.  463.3  existing  with 


the  thoracic  apparatus  (5 — 10,^.  463.),  and 
both  the  same  apparatus  existing  m  a  mammal 
skeleton  (at,  *,  8 — 19.^.  455.),  why  should  I 
therefore  say  that  the  hyoid  apparatus  of  the 
fish  was  the  thoracic  apparatus  of  the  mammal 

Eushed  upwards  into  tne  fish's  throat  P  If  the 
yoid  apparatus  of  the  fish  were  the  thoracic 
apparatus  of  the  mammal,  then,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  fish  could  have  no  hyoid  apparatus  at 
all,  and  wherefore  should  we  still  continue  to 
call  that  hyoid  which  in  reality  was  thoracic  ? 
Evidently  anatomists  are  only  disputing  about 
the  shadow  of  nomenclature  m  their  ignorance 
o^  the  real  entity  of  form,  and  the  law  which 
modifies  to  infinite  variety.  Evidently,  while 
they  record  how  unity  or  uniformity  is  varied, 
they  cannot  describe  or  figure  the  character 
of  unity,  and  they  never  will,  so  long  as  they 
dispute  about  variety  without  first  ascertain- 
ing the  source  of  this  variety.  What  is  the 
tmth  concerning  the  source  of  this  remarkable 
analogy  between  all  hyoid  apparatus  as  such  (in 
figs.  462, 463.),  and  all  thoracic  apparatus  as 
such  ?  1  believe  the  source  of  the  analogy  to 
be  this,  namely,  that  the  thoracic  apparatus 
happens  at  variable  localities  of  the  spinal  axis, 
according  to  the  position  whereat  sterno- 
costo-venebral  archetypal  stmcture  persists,  as 
from  8  to  19  of >g-.  455.,  and  5  to  10  of^.463. 
This  thoracic  apparatus  may,  according  to  ne- 
cessity, persist  at  any  region  of  the  spinal 
length,  or  at  all  regions,  because  the  original 
archetypal  skeletal  axis  is  one  of  a  continuous 
series  of  thoracic  segments.  Where  it  does 
persist,  as  in  fig.  463.  from  5  to  10.,  there  no 
new  apparatus  can  recur  ;  but  where  the  tho- 
racic apparatus  has  undergone  metamorphosis, 
as  at  cervix  I  to  7  of^.  455.,  and  I  to  4  of^. 
462.  or  463.,  there  and  there  only  a  new  special 
apparatus,  such  as  the  hyoid,  can  happen. 
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Where  this  original  or  archetypal  thoracic 
structure  suffers  metamorphosis,  as  at  the 
neck,  there  the  hyoid  apparatus  appears  as 
sart  of  the  original  thoracic  quantity,  and 
lence  it  is  that  the  hyoid  apparatus,  as  such, 
bears  an  analogy  with  the  thoracic  apparatus 
as  such,  because  the  original  of  the  former  is 
thoracic  quantity.  When  this  original  thora- 
cic quantity  undergoes  metamorphosis  imme- 
diately after  the  occiput,  then  the  vertebral 
cervix  is  formed,  and  also  the  hyoid  apparatus 
below  it.  As  both  these  have  come  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  costo -vertebral  quantity,  so 
do  we  find  them  bearing  analogy  to  those  seg- 
ments, next  succeeding  them  in  spinal  series, — 
those  segments,  namely*,  which  persist  as  whole 
archetypes,  and  constitute  the  thorax.* 


Prop.  XXXIII.  The  Ventral  Apparatus  oc^ 
curt  opposite  to  the  lumbar  spinal  region,  where 
we  understand  that  costal  quantity  is  lost.  The 
ventral  apparatus  refers  to  the  lumbar  vertebrte, 
and  consists  of  their  ribs  metamorphosed, — With 
the  mere  change  of  name  from  hyoid  to  ven- 
tral apparatus,  I  may  apply  the  foregoing 
remarks,  which  prove  that  the  hyoid  appa* 
ratus  has  come  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
ribs  of  cervical  vertebrae,  to  demonstrate,  also, 
that  the  ventral  apparatus  ( 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7,j^g, 
464.)  has  come  of  the  metamorphosis  of  ribs 
proper  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  As  the  origi- 
nal or  whole  archetypal  quantities  from  which 
the  hyoid  apparatus  and  the  cervical  vertebrae 
have  been  metamorphosed  are  of  thoracic  or 
costo-vertebral  proportions,  so,  in  like  manner. 


Fis,  464. 


The  lumbar  spine  and  ventral  apparatus  of  the  Crocodile, 
Showing  that  the  ventral  ribs  (1  to  7)  are  the  proper  continuations  of  the  lumbar  costal  pieces, 
h,c,d,e,f,g,h,  with  which  they  correspond  numerically. 


I  believe  that  the  original  or  whole  archetypal 
quantities,  from  which  the  ventral  apparatus 
(1  to  8,  fig.  464.)  and  lumbar  vertebrae  (6  to  A, 
/p.464.)  have  been  metamorphosed,  are  also  of 
thoracic  costo-vertebral  proportions.  In  the 
ophidian  thoracic  skeleton,  I  find  that  that 
region  of  the  spinal  axis  which  corresponds 
numerically  to  tne  cervical  region  of  the  mam- 
mal spinal  axis  presents  in  thoracic  costo- 
vertebral proportions;  and  therefore  I  say, 
that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  law  of  for- 
mation, which  strikes  the  skeletal  neck  of  the 
mammal  specifically  different  to  the  skeletal 
neck  of  the  ophidian,  must  be  this,  viz.,  that 
the  costo-vertebral  original  of  the  mammal  neck 
IS  equal  and  homologous  to  the  persisting 
figure  of  the  ophidian  neck ;  but  that  meta- 


simple  hyoid  apparatus  metamorphosed  of  the 
sternal  elements.  In  the  former  we  find  the 
cervix  consisting  of  vertebrae  with  stunted 
ribs,  which  are  occasionally  produced  to  more 
imposing  proportions,  being  then  called  "  cer- 
vical ribs'*  and  still  having  appended  to  them, 
in  front,  the  hyoid  apparatus.  The  same  in- 
terpretation will  apply,  also,  to  the  mammal 
lumbar  spine  {fig.  455.),  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fibrous  bands  named  **  linece 
transversa**  (20  to  24)  and  *'linea  alba'*  (d  to 
e).  And  still  more  evidently  will  the  same 
interpretation  apply  to  the  saurian  lumbar 
region  (b  to  h,fig,  464,),  and  the  ventral  appa- 
ratus (1  to  7) ;  for  this  latter  structure  is 
evidently  composed  of  sternal  and  costal  ele- 
ments.    What  the  hyoid  apparatus  is  to  the 


morphosis  has  modified  the  original  quantity  of  tenrical  vertebrae,  namely  parts  of  the  thoracic 


the  mammal  neck  (/f^.455.)  to  its  existing  appa- 
ratus of  hyoid  arcs  a  6  and  cervical  vertebrae, 
whereas  the  original  quantity  of  the  ophidian 
neck  still  persists.  In  the  latter  we  therefore 
find  the  cervix  in  thoracic  costo-vertebral 
quantity,  having  appended  to  it,  in  front,  the 

*  Professor  Owen  considers  the  first  circle  of  the 
fishes'  throat  apparatus  as  the  only  part  of  it  which 
is  homologous  to  that  of  other  animals,  and  ac- 
counts all  the  succeeding  arches  (three  or  more  in 
number,  and  all  similar  to  the  first,  however,)  as 
**  appertaining  to  the  system  of  the  splanchno- 
skeleton,  or  to  that  category  of  bones  to  which  the 


heart-bone  of  the  ruminants,  and  the  hard  iaw-like 
nieces  supporting  the  teeth  of  the  stomach  of  ' 
lobster,  belong."    See  Homologies,  &c 


Pi 


the 


original  whole  quantities,  just  in  the  same  re- 
lation stands  the  ventral  apparatus  of^.  464. 
to  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  for  I  regard  both 
these  latter  structures  to  be  parts,  likewise,  of 
the  thoracic  whole  quantities.  The  hyoid  ap- 
paratus refers  to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  there- 
fore, just  as  the  costo-sternal  structures  of  the 
thorax  refer  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;  and  in 
the  same  relation  does  the  ventral  apparatus 
o(  fig.  464.  refer  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  If 
we  seek  a  proof  still  further  that  the  original 
quantities  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions 
of  the  spinal  axis  of  any  animal  are  thoracic 
costo-vertebral  Quantities,  equal  to  those  of 
the  thoracic  region  of  the  same  animal,  we 
have  this  proof  in  the  fact,  that  all  the  spinal 
T  T  2 
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regions  of  the  ophidian  are  thoracic,  and  there- 
fore in  this  skeleton  there  does  not  appear  a 
cervical  spine,  or  a  lumbar  spine,  properly  so 
called.  If  the  above  observations,  respecting 
the  several  spinal  regions,  and  the  several  appa- 
ratus thereunto  appended,  be  true,  then,  how- 
ever haruhly  it  may  seem  to  jar  against  reason, 
in  asserting  that  there  must  exist  the  same 
analogy  between  a  hyoid,  a  thoracic,  and  a 
ventral  apparatus,  as  between  the  cervical,  the 
dorsal,  and  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  still  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  make  that  assertion,  under  the 
knowledge  that  the  original  whole  quantities 
of  each  region  are  of  thoracic  costo-vertebral 
proportions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
apparatus  of  the  vocal  throat  (a  b  oifig.  455.), 
or  the  respiratory  thorax  (8  to  19  oifig,  455.), 
and  the  digestive  venter  (I  to  8  of^.464.),  are 
identical  as  osseous  quantities,  having  the 
same  number  of  elemental  pieces  in  each 
which  we  find  in  one,  but  what  I  distinctly 
repeat  is  this,  namely,  that,  however  broad 
may  be  the  specific  distinctions  between  the 
presential  characters  of  a  hyoid,  a  thoracic, 
and  a  ventral  apparatus,  when  compared  and 
contrasted  with  each  other,  still  tne  law  of 
serial  arrangement  will,  if  followed  in  the  one 
skeletal  form,  and  throughout  the  whole  ani- 
mal kingdom,  prove  that  they  are  variable 
proportional  osseous  quantities  of  the  same 
original,  viz.,  the  thoracic  costo-vertebral  con- 
tinuous series  of  archetypes  :  and,  therefore, 
I  have  united  with  dotted  lines  the  hyoid 
apparatus  to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  the 
ventral  apparatus  to  the  lumbar  vertebrse. 

Prop.  XXXIV.  Clavicles,  coracM  bones, 
and  fibs  are  identical  parts  of  the  costo-vertebral 
whole  quantities  or  archetypes, — It  is  impossible 
to  tell  which  of  the  two  bones  named  clavicle 
and  coracoid,  in  a  bird,  is  the  counterpart  or 
homologue  of  the  bone  named  clavicle  in  man. 
Anatomists  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point  at 
the  present  time  ;  and,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
they  never  will  be,  for  this  reason,  viz.,  that  they 
believe  these  bones  to  be  specifically  diverse 
bodies,  and  holding  a  permanently  fixed  cha^ 
meter  in  all  animals,  when,  in  fact,  they  ure 
identical  bodies,  being  severally  subjected  to 
the  same  modification  in  two  or  more  skele- 
tons. Whichever  of  these  two  bones  (and  it 
may  be  either  one  or  the  other)  is  made  to 
assume  the  functions  and  connection  proper 
to  the  thing  called  clavicle  in  the  human  ske- 
leton, will  be  the  clavicle.  It  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  human  clavicle  (a  b,J!g, 
465.),  to  abut  by  one  end  against  the  sternal 
piece  (c)y  and  by  the  other  end  (a)  against 
the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  we  find  that  both  these  con- 
nections proper  to  the  clavicle  of  the  mammal 
are  divided  between  the  two  bones  named 
clavicle  and  coracoid  in  the  bird.  The  bone 
named  coracoid  (d,Jig.  466.)  in  the  bird  joins 
the  sternum  {f\  like  the  bone  named  clavicle 
in  the  mammal ;  but  it  is  the  bone  named 
clavicle  (a  Jig,  466.)  in  the  bird  which  joins  the 
acromion  process  (b)  like  the  bone  named 
clavicle  in  the  mammal.  For  this  reason,  I  say, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  what  bone 


in  the  bird  is  counterpart  of  the  clavicle  in  the 
mammal,  since,  evidently,  those  very  articular 

JF^.  465. 


connections  which  characterise  the  one  bone, 
called  clavicle  in  the  mammal  body,  are  divided 

J^.  466. 


between  two  bones  at  the  same  locality  in  the 
bird.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  written  controversy*  in  the 
school  of  comparative  anatomv. 

I  find  that  the  mammal  clavicle  (bjig,  465.) 
joins  the  first  sternal  piece  (c)  by  one  end 

•  In  the  writings  of  Cuvier,  Geoffroy,  Cams, 
Meckel,  and  others,  I  find  the  following  statement 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  bones  called  clavicles 
and  coracoids.  By  one,  the  furcular  bone,  at  the 
root  of  the  bird's  neck,  is  accounted  the  tme  ana- 
logue of  the  mammal  clavicle.  By  another,  this 
**  coracoid  "  bone,  which  is  behind  the  fhrcular,  and 
articulates  with  the  sternum,  is  called  the  analogue 
of  the  mammal  clavicle.  By  anotlier,  this  coracoid 
bone  is  said  to  represent  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
human  scapula.  By  another,  the  two  bones,  fhrcu- 
lar  and  coracoid,  are  said  to  be  clavicles  proper. 
One  states  that  the  corresponding  bone,  which 
occurs  at  the  root  of  the  chelonian  cervix,  is  a  cora- 
coid bone ;  another  avers  that  it  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  clavicle ;  another  that  it  may  represent  either. 
In  the  tortoise,  the  bone  is  clavicle  according  to 
one ;  coracoid,  according  to  another.  In  the  casso- 
waiy  and  ostrich,  where  one  of  the  two  bones  is 
rudimentary,  a  doubt  arises  as  to  whether  this  be 
the  coracoid  or  the  clavicle ;  some  prove  one  read- 
ing on  the  bat,  some  another  on  the  monotreme, 
some  another  on  the  lizard,  others  prove  their  own 
interpretation  on  the  fish ;  and  Nitsch  discovers  (?) 
a  small  additional  rudimentary  scapula  in  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  shoulder  of  some  accipltres, 
which  he  says  is  proper  to  the  furcular  bone,  and 
therefore  the  furcular  bone  is  a  clavicle.  I  leave 
the  reader  to  choose  his  own  belief  ont  of  these,  if  it 
be  possible  with  him. 
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just  as  the  first  thoracic  rib  (7,  8,  Jig,  465.) 
Itself  does ;  and,  in  this  particular,  the  clavi- 
cle is  like  the  rib.  The  sternal  half  of  the  cla^ 
vide  (hfig.  465.)  and  thesternal  half  of  the  first 
rib  (7,  8)  are  therefore  as  identical  one  with 
the  other  as  the  sternal  halves  of  any  other 
two  thoracic  ribs  of  serial  order.  But  I  see 
that  while  the  ribs  ioin  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
behind,  the  clavicle  joins  the  acromion  pro- 
cess of  the  scapula  laterally.  In  this  latter 
particular  the  clavicle  differs  fi*om  the  rib. 
Now,  granting  this  to  be  a  well-marked  spe- 
cific difierence  between  rib  and  clavicle,  I  still 
maintain  that  there  is  as  broad  a  difference  ex- 
isting between  clavicles  of  mammals  and  birds; 
and  also  between  clavicles  andcoracoid  bones. 
If  change  of  place  at  one  end  from  vertebra  to 
acromion  process  be  enough  to  distinguish 
clavicle  (a,  bfig.  465.)  from  rib  (7,  8)  in  the 
mammal  body,  so  must  change  of  place  be 
sufficient  to  characterise  the  bone  named  cla- 
vicle {a  fig,  466.)  in  the  bird  from  the  bone  so 
named  in  tbie  mammal,  for  the  former  does  not 
join  the  sternum  {f^fig-  466.),  and  the  latter 
does  abut  against  that  bone.  And  true  it  is 
that  the  bone  named  coracoid  (d,fig  466.)  in 
the  bird  joins  the  sternum  (/),  hke  a  true 
mammal  clavicle,  but  yet  is  not  considered 
the  clavicle,  because  its  scapular  end  {e)  joins 
another  process  than  the  acromion.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  all  circumstances  considered, 
that  the  mammal  clavicle  (a,  b,fig,  465.)  is  as 
homologous  to  the  rib  (7,  8)  in  sternal  re- 
spect (c,  d)  as  it  is  to  the  bird's  so-called  cla- 
vicle (n^fig-  466.)  in  scapular  respect  (c,  6)  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  appears  that  tne 


coracoid  bone  {d,fig,  466.)  of  the  bird  is  as 
similar  to  the  mammal  clavicle  (a,  b,fig.  465.), 
and  mammal  rib  (7,  8)  in  sternal  junction,  as 
the  bird's  clavicle  {a^fig,  466.)  is  to  the  mam- 
mal clavicle  (a,  fig,  465.)  in  acromion  junc- 
tion. What,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
the  rib,  the  clavicle,  and  coracoid  bone  ?  It 
is  a  difference  of  articular  connection,  which 
all  three  bones  appear  to  share  in  common,-^ 
a  crosswise  difference  in  articular  connection, 
which  presents  us  with  reasons  equally  strong 
for  naming  either  of  these  bones  ribs,  as  well 
as  clavicles  or  coracoids.  Viewed  all  three 
as  clavicles,  they  share  the  clavicular  cha- 
racter amongst  them ;  for  that  clavicular  con- 
nection which  the  one  has  not,  the  other  has. 
Viewed  as  ribs,  all  three,  they  share  the  costal 
character  likewise  between  them,  and  hence 
follows  the  inquiry  into  truth ;  namely,  whe- 
ther their  originaiH  be  ribs,  or  bodies  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  ribs,  passing  through 
metamorphosis.  I  believe  them  to  be  ribs,  or 
costal  parts  of  whole  costo- vertebral  arche- 
types, and  that  their  difference  depends 
simply  upon  that  act  of  the  creative  force 
which  in  the  process  of  development  bends 
them  from  the  continuous  line  of  serial  costal 
order,  and  renders  them  cleaving  articularly  to 
various  parts  for  the  fitness  of  various  special 
skeletal  fabrics.  The  track  of  the  law  of 
metamorphosis  which  differences  clavicles  or 
coracoid  bones  from  ribs,  may  be  easily  fol- 
lowed, if  we  will  enlarge  the  view,  through 
comparison,  and  over  a  sufficient  number  of 
facts.  As  in^.  467.  the  rib  {k)  follows  the 
rib  t,  9,  in  serial  order  through  the  thoracic 


Fig,  467. 


Tht  cervical  tpine  of  the  CrocodUe, 
Showing  that  if  in  idea  we  continue  the  cervical  ribs,  afbtC,dfe,f,g,h,i,  over  the  cervix,  in 
the  some  way  as  we  find  the  thoracic  ribs,  A,  &c,  enclosing  thoracic  space,  we  then  find  8, 
the  clavicle,  holding  serial   order  with  the  costal    continuations,  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  which 
proves  the  coetiform  character  of  the  clavicle  itselfl 


r^ion,  so  does  rib  t,  9,  and  clavicle  8,  taken 
with  the  cervical  rib  h,  succeed  each  other 
in  the  same  serial  line  ;  and  so  likewise 
468.   does   rib  e,    the    coracoid    d. 


and  clavicle  b,  succeed  each  other  in  costal 
order.  These  bodies  are  similar  by  succes- 
sional  position ;  and  the  onl^  specific  differ- 
ence between  them,  upon  which  we  hang  the 
names  rib,  clavicle,  and  coracoid  bone,  is  this, 
viz.,  that  whilst  all  three  bodies  have  a  ster- 
nal articulation  (c,^g.  468.),  the  rib  (e)  still 
holds  connected  with  its  proper  vertebral 
piece,  while  the  clavicle  (6),  and  the  coracoid 


bone  (d)  disconnect  themselves  from  their 
vertebrae  behind,  and  are  taken  up  by  the 
acromion  and  coracoid  processes  or  the  sca- 
pula.* 

In^.469.  we  find  the  osseous  pieces  marked 
] ,  2, 3, 4, 5,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  sternal 
rib  6,  which  joins  the  part/  and  constitutes 
the  costo-vertebral  archetypal  quantity  of  the 
thorax.  If,  therefore,  the  serial  order  of  the 
osseous  pieces  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  continued  into  the 

*  This  ikct  wOl  be  more  fahy  illustrated  when  I 
shall  have  to  define  the  homological  relations  of  the 
scapulaiy  mdmbera. 
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thoracic  rib,  invites  the  reason  to  name  all 
these  pieces  as  costiform,  wherefore  should 

Fig.  468. 


The  cervical  apine  of  the  OmithorhynchuSj 

Showing  that  h  the  coracoid  bone,  d  the  clavicle, 
and  e  the  sternal  end  of  the  rib,  are  serial  homo- 
logues. 

we  not  regard  the  pieces  1,2,3,4,5,  con- 
tinued serially  into  the  rib  of  6,  as  being  cos- 


tiform  likewise,  despite  the  fact  that  anato- 
mists have  already  regarded  the  pieces  I  and 
2  as  the  coracoid  and  clavicular  bones  ?  Do 
we  not  see  in  Jig,  469.  that  the  parts  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5  point  to  the  parts  a,  6,  c,  </,  e ,  just  as 
the  part  6  points  to  the  part/?  If  it  be 
said  that  the  parts  1  and  2  (the  coracoid  and 
clavicle),  being  disconnected  from  the  cervical 
ribs  (a  and  b)  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 

Quantities  unrelated  originally  to  a,  6, 1  must 
oubt  whether  this  can  efface  from  the  rational 
mind  the  belief  that  the  now  separated  pieces 
a,  1  or  6,  2,  taken  as  whole  quantities,  equal 
the  costo- sternal  form/,  6. 

Whether  or  not  the  above-mentioned 
interpretation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  bones 
called  clavicle  and  coracoid  be  true,  must 
be  seen  through  the  facts  as  they  are  here 
recorded:  but  be  this  interpretation  as  it 
may,  I  plainly  affirm  that  the  comparative 
anatomist  has  no  positive  evidence,  near 
or  remote,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  by 
a  similarity  of  structure,  or  function,  or  po- 
sition, or   aught   else,  to  regard  the  cora- 


Fig,  469. 


The  cervical  ^pine  of  a  Lizard, 
In  which  the  cervical  ribs,  a,  ft,  Cyd^ey  point  to  the  coracoid  bone  1,  the  clavicle  2,  and  the 
pieces  marked  3,  4,  5,  as  their  proper  continuations,  and  just  as  the  sternal  rib,  6,  continues 
the  vertebral  rib,  /,  to  the  sternal  median  line. 

coid  process  of  the  human  scapula  as  the  have  made)*,  as  to  say  that  there  is  identity 
counterpart  of  the  bone  (dfig,  466.)  called  between  the  human  coracoid  process  and  the 
coracoid  in  the  bird,  or  of  2,  the  coracoid  bird's  coracoid  bone.  However  endless  may 
of  Jig,  469.,  the  reptile.*  The  anatomist  be  the  whole  account  of  specific  difference  be- 
niay  just  as  well  call  the  sternum  a  series  of  tween  bone  and  bone,  and  between  one  skele- 
vcrtebrae  (a  statement  by-the-by  which  some    tal  form  and  another,  still  there  does  appear 

happily  some  well-marked  limits  to  the  homo- 
logies. No  one,  for  example,  will  torture  the 
bone  named  scapula  into  an  identity  of  cast 
with  the  bone  named  rib  f  ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  same  absolute  difference  is  possible  to  be 
pointed  out  between  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  human  scapula  and  the  bone  named  cora- 
coid in  the  bira,  or  that  bone  so  named  in  the 
chelonian  reptile.  The  coracoid  process  of 
the  human  scapula  is  an  elemental  part  proper 
to  the  scapula,  just  as  the  centrum  is  a  part 
proper  to  the  vertebra.  The  bone  called 
coracoid  (<f,  Jig.  466.)  in  the  bird  abuts 
against  that  part  of  the  bird's  scapula  where 
the  coracoid  process  usually  appears  in 
mammal  scapulae;  but  this  coracoid  bone  is 
not  representative  of  the  mammal  coracoid 

*  De  Blainville,  Meckel,  and  Cams  entertain  this 
opinion,  which  certainly  has  no  support  from  natural 
evidence. 

t  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  very  opinion  re- 
specting the  scapula  is  advanced  by  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  **  Homologies,*'  &c 


•  On  referring  to  the  "  Homologies  of  the  Verte- 
brate Skeleton,*'  I  find,  in  the  section  "  General 
Homology,"  the  following  opinion,  advanced  re- 
specting the  coracoid  bone,  that  it  *'  is  always  deve- 
loped from  an  independent  osseous  centre *(a  rudi- 
mental  representative  of  the  hsemapophysis),  which 
coalesces.with  the  pleurapopbjsis  in  mammalia,  and 
onlv  attains  its  normal  proportions  completing  the 
arch  with  the  haemal  spine  (epistemum)  in  the 
monotremes."  The  reader  will  not,  perhaps,  com- 
prehend the  author's  meaning  in  this  sentence,  taken 
separate  from  the  flowing  context  of  the  work 
cited.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  this :  —  The 
scapulary  organ  is  referred  to  the  occipital  vertebra, 
as  the  hsBmal  arch  of  this  segment  of  the  skull,  the 
scapula  is  interpreted  as  its  pleurapophysis  or  rib, 
and  the  coracoid  bone  (process)  is  accounted  the 
haemapophysis  appended  to  the  costiform  scapula, 
and  thus  the  typical  occipital  vertebra  is  formed. 
Although  I  regard  the  work  frx)m  which  I  have 
quoted  to  be  a  lasting  monument  of  learning,  re- 
search, and  inductive  reasoning — a  worthy  effort  in 
a  great  cause — still  I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  that  work  announces  respecting  the  relation 
between  the  scapulaiy  member  and  the  occipital 
vertebra. 
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process  produced  to  sternal  junction;  and 
I  shall  hereafter  prove  that  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  mammal  scapula  is  as  distinct 
a  piece  from  the  coracoid  bone  of  the  bird, 
as  the  centrum  of  a  yertebra  is  from  the 
costa.  In  order  to  understand  aright  the  law 
of  formation,  it  is  as  necessary  to  know  what 
parts  are  identical  and  different  in  two  or  more 
skeletons,  as  it  is  to  know  what  parts  are 
identical  and  different  in  two  or  more  verte- 
brae ;  an  error  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  is 
fatal  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  law 
which  eovems  the  development  of  both. 

While  we  view  the  clavicle  (*,>%.  470.)  in 
connection  with  the  cervical  rib  behind  (a), 
we  then  find  that  the  entire  of  ^.  470.  repre- 
sents a  Quantity  e^ual  to  the  thoracic  arche- 
type, inclosing  a  visceral  or  haemal  space  ven- 
trad,  and  a  neural  space  dorsad.  This  same 
whole  quantity  of  the  archetype  is  also  seen  in 
^.  471.,  where  (6)  the  furculum  joins  c,  the 
sternum,  and  points  dorsad  to  a,  the  c^vical 

Fig,  470. 


Hie  cervical  vertebra,  with  the  rib,  a,  the  clavicles, 
bf  and  first  sternal  piece,  c,  of  the  crocodile,  form- 
ing, in  their  connected  totality,  the  stemo-costo- 
vertebral  whole  quantity. 

rib  of  the  cervical  vertebra.     In  like  manner 
Jig.  472.  shows  the  dimensions  of  a  thoracic 

Fig.  471. 


The  cervical  vertebra,  with  its  rib  a,  pointing  to  the 
furcular  bone  6,  and  the  sternal  junction  c,  which 
parts  in  their  totality  form  the  stemo-costo-ver- 
tebral  quantity  in  the  albatross. 

whole  quantity  when  we  take  (a)  the  cervical 


rib  with  (h)  the  coracoid  bone  (so  called  in  the 
bird)  and  joining  (c)  the  first  sternal  piece. 

Fig,  472. 


The  cervical  vertebra,  with  the  rib  a,  the  cora- 
coids  6,  and  the  first  sternal  piece  c  of  the  albatross, 
forming  the  whole  quantity. 

When  the  whole  quantities  of  the  stemo- 
costo-vertebral  circles  suffer  a  dismemberment 
of  their  integral  parts,  then  it  is  that  special  or 
diversified  objects  first  appear — then  it  is  that 
clavicles  become  special  to  coracoid  bones,  and 
both  to  ribs — then  it  is  that  the  anatomists 
pursue,  with  special  distinctions,  firagniental 
plurali^,  and  lose  sight  of  the  intelligible 
form  of  tmity  on  the  whole. 

Osteogeme  is  constant  to  the  law  of  serial 
order.  As  rib  follows  rib  in  serial  order— a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates  the  homological 
cast  of  both — so  rib,  and  coracoid,  and  clavicle, 
which  take  serial  order,  indicate  by  this  same 
fact  their  own  identity  or  homological  relation. 
But  the  mammal's  coracoid  process  is  a  part 
distinct  from  the  bird's  costiform  coracoid 
bone.  The  former  never  takes  place  of  the 
latter,  but  is  a  part  proper  to  the  scapula 
alone.* 

•  Professor  Owen's  idea  of  the  relationship  of  the 
mammal  scapulary  member  and  its  coracoid  element 
to  the  oc4;ipital  vertebra,  must  imply  that  the  cora- 
coid clavicle  of  the  bird  is  (if  the  mammal  coracoid 
process  and  the  bird's  coracoid  bone  be  considered 
by  him  to  be  homolojyrous  parts)  also  referable  to  the 
occipital  vertebra.  This  homological  relation,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  t  could  never  discover;  and  if  the 
asserted  relationship  between  these  parts  shall  be 
ever  received  as  an  opinion  true  to  nature,  the 
learned  author  is  certainly  the  discoverer.  For  my 
own  part,  however,  I  must  confess  myself  no  convert 
to  the  belief  that  so  large  an  amount  of  displace- 
ment between  any  two  numbers  of  a  whole  quantity, 
such  as  that  which,  according  to  the  author,  is 
instanced  in  the  totality  of  the  ocdpital  vertebra, 
taken  with  the  scapulary  limb,  ever  occurs,  but  I  am 
rather  impressed  with  the  opinion  which  the  im- 
mortal Goethe  advanced  respecting  the  fixity  of 
place  which  osseous  pieces  of  the  endo-skeleton  in- 
variably hold :  "  L'oet^g^nie  est  constante,  en  ce 
qu'une  m^me  os  est  toujours  A  la  mime  nlace.** 
iuv.  d»Hist.  Nat  p.  41.  ^ 
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While  clavicles,  coracoid  bones,  and  ribs 
appear  identical,  we  then  can  readily  under- 
stand how  a  bird  or  reptile  may  possess  two 
or  more  clavicles,  according  as  the  laws  of 
form  shall  subject  two  or  more  of  the  original 
costae  to  clavicular  modification.  The  cla- 
vicles, therefore,  of  the  mammal  and  the  cla^ 
vicles  and  coracoids  of  the  bird  or  reptile 
being  costal  quantities  under  metamorphosis, 
these  bodies  are  to  be  regarded  as  tne  ribs 
proper  to  those  cervical  vertebrae,  opposite  to 
which  they  appear  in  all  skeletal  forms.* 

Prop.  XXXV.  Marsupial  bones,  pubic  and 
ischiadic  bones,  and  ribs,  are  identical  parts  of 
the  costo-vertebral  whole  quantities  or  archetypes, 
—  Wherever  we  find  these  parts,  viz.  sternum, 
rib,  and  vertebral  piece,  occurring  in  skeletal 
fabrics,  we  shall  never  find  that  they  take  the 
place  of  each  other.  The  sternum,  even  when 
appearing  isolated  from  the  other  parts,  is  still 
holding  its  proper  locality  at  the  median  line 
in  front.  The  rib  is  always  found  laterally, 
and  the  vertebral  piece  always  behind.  The 
sternal  pieces  hold  serial  order,  and  hence  we 
know  them  throughout  all  variety  of  modifi- 
cation. The  costae  in  like  manner  hold  serial 
order,  and  hence  we  also  recognise  these  parts. 
The  vertebral  pieces  hold  their  own  serial 
order,  and  thus  we  know,  them.  The  costal, 
the  sternal,  and  the  vertebral  serial  orders 
are  never  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  unknown  element  among  the  bodies 
which  form  each  serial  line.  There  never 
occurs  among  the  vertebral  pieces  behind  any 
other  thing  which  by  being  diiform  to  vertebrae, 
may  disconnect  that  vertebral  series.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  sternal  bodies  in 
front,  and  the  same  to  the  costal  pieces  ar- 
ranged laterally.  Every  body  which  holds 
serial  order  with  the  sternal  bone  is  a  sternal 
bone,  and  constituting  sternal  serial  order. 
Every  body  which  holds  serial  order  with  a 
vertebral  bone  is  a  vertebral  bone,  and  consti- 
tuting vertebral  order.  Every  body,  also, 
which  takes  serial  order  with  a  rib  is  a  rib, 
and  constitutes  costal-serial  order.  Every 
body,  therefore,  which  on  first  sight  shall  seem 
to  be  specifically  distinct  firom  that  order  with 
which  It  holds  series,  is  in  fact  only  rendered 
special  in  such  order  by  modification;  origin- 
ally it  is  identical  with  all  the  pieces  of  that 
same  order. 

Just  as  the  clavicle  and  coracoid  bone  hold 
series  with  ribs,  and  are  ribs  originally,  but 
rendered  special  by  modification,  so  does  it 
appear  that  the  marsupial,  the  pubic,  and  is- 
chiadic bones,  which  hold  serial  order  with 
ribs  are  ribs  originally,  but  now  presenting  in 
such  conditions  of  modification  as  we  mark  by 

*  The  same  reasoning  which  leads  the  aathor  of 
the  **  Homologies  "  to  refer  the  coraco-scapular  arch 
to  the  occipital  vertebra,  induces  him  to  pronounce 
the  mammal  clavicle  to  be  naturally  related  to  the 
atlas  vertebra.  Now,  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
author's  views,  which  are  certainly  correct,  in  so  far 
as  he  is  led  to  believe  the  pair  of  clavicles  to  be  Uie 
inferior  arch  of  some  one  pf  the  cervical  vertebm, 
should  make  choice  of  the  atlas  so  remote,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  cervical  vertebra,  opposite  which  the 
clavicles  appear. 


noroenclateric  difference.  A  clavicle,  a  core 
coid  bone,  a  marsupial  bone,  a  pubic  bone,  and 
an  ischiadic  bone,  are  thus  differently  named 
in  order  to  point  to  their  several  specialities  of 
caste.  But  through  these  special  characters 
their  costiform  original  character  is  still  visible, 
and  therefore  1  call  them  ribs  modified.  These 
modifications  which  clavicles,  coracoids,  mar- 
supial, pubic,  and  ischiadic  bones  present, 
when  contrasted  with  each  other  and  with 
ribs,  are  in  reality  oC  no  greater  amount  than 
those  varieties  which  are  apparent  among  those 
bodies  which  we  name  ribs,  enduring  as  such 
through  the  skeletal  axis.  At  the  present 
day  we  well  know  that  the  thing  named  rib  ia 
not  necessarily  confined  to  that  region  of  the 
skeletal  axis  named  thorax.  Ribs  are  found 
embracing  the  ventral  region  of  fishes,  and  all 
spinal  regions  of  ophidians.  Ribs  of  unequi- 
vocal character  are  also  developed  embracing 
the  venter  of  Saurians.  Ribs  are  jutting  out 
laterally  from  the  loins  of  the  draco  volans, 
supporting  the  parachute  of  that  animal.  In 
fact  we  can  readily  distinguish  the  costal  cha- 
racter of  many  bones,  even  though  they  are 
separated  from  their  proper  vertebral  centres 
behind.  See  these  osseous  quantities,  which 
project  from  the  sternal  bone  behind, ensheath- 
ing  the  venter  of  the  bird's,  and  the  Saurian's 
skeleton,  and  standing  free  from  the  lumbar 
vertebral  pieces,  to  which,  nevertheless,  they 
refer, — are  they  not  ribs,  which  special  laws 
have  dissevered  from  the  spinal  axis  behind  ? 
It  is  not,  therefore,  necej»sary  to  the  bone 
named  costa,  that  it  should  always  hold  at- 
tached to  the  vertebral  form  posteriorly,  and 
to  the  sternal  form  anteriorly.  And  why, 
therefore,  not  extend  the  name  costa  to  those 

Fig.  473. 


osseous  parts  which  do  not  present  greater 
varieties  compared  to  ribs,  than  ribs  do  when 
compared  to  each  other.     The  law  of  serial 
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order  must  indicate  the  true  character  of  those 
osseous  parts,  whose  various  names  serve  to 
blind  us  to  the  actuality  of  their  homolo^rous 
caste.  Examine  closely  the  anatomical  fact, 
and  see  whether  I  am  stretching  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  while  1  assert  that  the  pubic  (5,7) 
and  ischiadic  bones  (6,  8)  of  the  bird  {fig.  473. 
ostrich)  are  actually  springing  from  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  like  true  ribs,  (1.  of  the  thorax).  If, 
therefore,  it  be  the  rule  to  affirm  as  incontest- 
ible  truth  that  these  pubic  and  ischiadic  bones 
of  the  bird  are  counterparts  of  the  bones  so 
named  in  the  mammal,  wherefore  should  we 
stop  here,  and  hesitate  to  name  both  orders  of 
bones  (those  of  the  mammal  as  well  as  of  the 
bird)  as  ribs  originally  ? 

Even  up  to  the  present  hour  we  find  the 

osteologist  strolling  the  Museum,  and   still 

marvelling    at    the    interrogative    marsupial 

bone  (6,^.  474.).     What  is  it  ?     Whence  is 

Ftg,  474. 


(4),  hold  series  with  the  marsupial  bone  (6), 
just  as  this  latter  holds  series  with  the  ribs 
(7,  8.)  Does  not  this  serial  order  prove  the 
identity  of  all  these  bodies  in  common  ?  Do 
they  not  all  alike  abut  against  their  sym- 
metrical fellows  at  the  common  median  line  ? 
Does  not  the  pubic  bone  exactly  correspond 
with  the  sternal  median  line  ? 

In  ^.475.,  representing  the   continuous 
series  of  costiform  bodies  from  the  clavicles 
Fig.  475. 


The  thoracie  and  ventrat  median  lint  of  the  Omi- 
thorhynchusy 

Showing  the  serial  homology  between  the  coracoid 
bones  (2),  clavicles  (1),  nbs  (3),  and  the  marsu- 
pial (6)  and  pubic  bones  (5). 

it  ?  What  is  its  interpretation  ?  What  else, 
I  answer,  can  it  be,  but  a  ventral  rib,  proper 
to  some  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  behind. 
If  in  these  pages  I  have  furnished  the  querist 
with  the  idea  that  a  lumbar  vertebra  has  lost 
costo-stemal  quantity,  then  he  cannot  be  un- 
productive of  the  idea,  that  this  marsupial 
bone,  which  now  occupies  the  place  of  this 
costal  quantity  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  is  none 
other  than  this  Quantity  itself.  Besides  this,  it 
is  also  evident,  from  the  serial  order  which  the 
marsupial  bone  (6,^.  474.)  holds  with  the  line 
of  costae  (3, 8,  y),  that  it  is  itself  costiform. 

Now,  in  fig,  474.,  it  will  be  also  seen  that 
the  pubic  bone  (5),  and  the  ischiadic  bone 


Tlu  thortteic  and  ventral  median  line  of  the  Crocodile 

(dorsal  agpect)^ 

Showing  the  same  serial  order  of  the  parts  named 

in^.  474. 

(1)  to  the  ischiadic  bones  (4),  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  recognise  a  difference  between  all 
forms  of  this  serial  order.  The  clavicles  (I) 
are  succeeded  by  the  ribs  (2,  3,  8),  these  by 
the  ventral  ribs  from  (8  to  6),  and  these  by 
the  pubic  bone  (5),  and  the  ischiadic  bone  (4). 
The  homology  between  the  bodies,  (1)  the 
clavicle,  and  (2)  the  rib,  is  as  clearly  ap- 
parent as  between  (5)  the  pubic  bone,  and  (4) 
the  ischiadic  bone.  Moreover,  the  homo- 
logy between  (1  and  2),  (5  and  4),  is  as 
clearly  apparent  as  between  any  two  ribs  of 
the  series.  If  (jb)  the  pubic  bone  still  held 
its  original  place  at  (7),  and  had  not  discon- 
nected itself  from  the  ischiadic  bone  (4),  it 
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would  not  be  more  like  the  clavicle  (1)  than 
it  is  in  its  present  situation. 

In  fig.  476.,  the  pubic  bone  (2)  occurs  op- 
posite to  the  sacral  vertebral  rib  (1),  and  the 

Fig,  476. 


Tht  9acral  vertebra  cmd  pubic  formi  of  the  Crocodile* 
forming  the  whole  quantity. 

whole  form  is  thereby  completed  as  the  sterno- 
costo- vertebral -archetypal  quantity.  The  part 
2,  of  fig,  476.,  may,  therefore,  as  appro- 
priately be  termed  a  pubic  rib  as  a  costiform 
pubis.  This  pubic  bone  (2,^.  476.)  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sacral  rib  by  an  interval  equal 
to  the  iliac  bone,  and  this  latter  is  regarded 
by  a  high  authority  *  to  be  of  costiform  cha- 
racter ;  but  in  the  present  reading  I  have  no 
need  to  view  the  bone  in  this  regard. 

Prop.  XXXVI,  Chevron  bones  and  ribs  are 
identical  parts  of  the  costo-vertebral  whole  quan' 
tities  or  archetypes.  —  As  every  part  which 
shall  appear  plus  upon  a  cervical  or  lumbar 
vertebra,  such  as  cervical  or  lumbar  ribs,  may 
be  referred  to  the  original  whole  quantities 
from  which  the  cervical  or  lumbar  vertebrae 
have  been  metamorphosed,  and  gain  their 
proper  interpretation  accordingly,  so  may 
those  parts  which  now  and  then  appear  plus 
upon  the  caudal  vertebrse,  such  as  "  chevron 
bones"  (4,  of^.  477.),  be  likewise  referred  to 
the  original  whole  quantities  from  which  those 
caudal  vertebrae  have  been  degraded.  We 
have  seen  reason  to  interpret  the  caudal  bone 
as  the  centrum  of  the  vertebra,  —  of  which 
vertebra  ?  Of  the  thoracic  plus  vertebra ;  for 
why  not  of  this  plus  archetypal  form,  as  well  as 
of  any  other  form  less  in  quantity  than  this 
archetype  ?  If  the  caudal  bone  be  considered 
as  a  part  degraded  from  the  equal  of  the  lum- 

•  The  author  of  the  **  Homologies  "  entertains  the 
opinion  that  the  iliac  bones  are  the  **pleurapo- 
physeal "  (costal)  elements  of  the  sacral  vertebra, 
and  thereby  he  connects  the  pubic  arches  Qiis  hie- 
mapophyses)  with  their  proper  vertebral  pieces  in 
the  sacrum.  This  opinion  as  to  the  costiform  cha- 
racter of  the  ilium  or  haunch  bone,  is  by  no  means 
that  which  I  hold  respecting  it,  nor  can  I  believe 
that  any  other  anatomist  will  discover  the  similitude 
between  an  iliac  bone  and  a  rib,  any  more  than  be- 
tween a  scapula  and  a  rib,  or  any  more  than  they 
will  find  to  exist  between  a  sternal  piece  and  a 
spinal  vertebral  form,  even  though  the  imposing 
names  of  Oken,  Meckel,  and  De  Blainville  intro- 
duce this  latter  opinion. 


bar  vertebra,  why  not  also  from  the  equal  of 
the  thoracic  costo- vertebral  archetype  ?  If  the 
caudal  bone  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that  its 
present  condition  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 

Fig.  477. 


>cV 


^f^ 


The  atudal  vertebra  of  the  Dugong^ 

Showing  that  it  is  not  the  ^ical  or  whole  vertebral 
quantity. 

neural  arch,  the  spinous  process,  and  trans- 
verse-costal processes,  and  if  it  elicits  accord- 
ingly the  interpretation  that  had  those  ele- 
mental quantities  still  persisted,  that  which 
is  now  the  caudal  would  have  been  equal 
to  the  lumbar  vertebra;  so,  on  the  like 
grounds,  we  may  elevate  ourselves  to  the 
reading,  that  if  the  thoracic  ribs  and  ster- 
num, the  neural  arch  and  spine  still  per- 
sisted, that  which  is  now  the  caudal  bone 
would  have  been  egual  to  the  thoracic  arche- 
type. Such  a  reading  I  here  venture  to  put 
forth  respecting  the  caudal  bones  (fig.  477.), 
and  when  these  develope  the  chevron  os- 
sicles (4),  I  interpret  them  as  bdng  proximal 
parts  of  the  costal  arch  (1,2, 3\  left  standing 
after  the  degradation  of  the  wnole  archetypd 
quantities.  If  a  thoracic  costo-vertebral 
archetype,  such  as  fig,  478.,   whose  costal 

Fig.  478. 


Tlie  caudal  vertebra  of  the  Dugong, 

Showing  how  the  costal  quantities  are  metamor- 
phosed into  the  chevron  bones. 

arch  is  I,  2,  3,  undergoes  such  an  amount  of 
degradation  as  to  sternal  and  costal  quantity, 
that  the  proximal  or  vertebral  ends  (2)  of  the 
ribs  (2,  3)  alone  remain  persistent ;  and  if 
these  ends  (2,  3)  of  the  ribs,  while  remaining 
still  articularly  appended  to  the  vertebrae,  are 
bent  towards  each  other  and  to  the  median 
line,  taking  the  place  of  the  parts  4,  5,  then 
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we  shall  have  produced  such  a  vertebra  as 
fig,  477.  or  478.,  which,  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments 1, 4, 5,  happens  in  the  tail  of  cetaceans, 
saurians,  fishes,  and  many  species  of  even  the 
quadruped  mammalia.  There  are  chevron  os- 
sicles developed  on  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  the 
quadrumanous  species.  The  caudal  vertebra 
Xfig*  477.)  having  the  chevron  bones  (4)  and 
inferior  spinous  process  (5)  appended  to  it, 
is  taken  to  be  the  typical  vertebra  by  all  ana- 
tomists. They  regard  it  as  containing  all 
the  elemental  parts  proper  to  all  vertebrae,  an 


opinion,  the  error  of  which  I  shall  not 
here  stay  to  point  out,  if  it  be  not  already 
demonstrated  by  what  I  have  elsewhere 
spoken.  Taken  as  quantities  of  osseous 
form,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  same  part«  in  such  a  "  typical "  vertebra, 
as  either  9,  10,  or  11,^.  479.,  and  that 
which  stands  at  the  thoracic  region  of  spinal 
senes,  as  it  would  be  to  read  the  quantity 
a—h  and  «-h6  as  equal.  In  fig,  479.,  which 
represents  the  cetacean  loins,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  thoracic  ribs  1, 2, 3,  hold  serial  order 


Fig,  479. 


Tht  htmbar  region  of  the  Dugong'e  skeleton. 
Showing  a  serial  degradation  of  the  ribs  into  the  chevron  bones. 


with  the  costiform  pubic  arch  7,  and  that  this 
series  is  continued  into  the  lesser  quantities 
of  chevron  bones  9,  10,  II.  This  serial  order 
indicates  the  homology  of  these  several  struc- 
tures. 

Prop.  XXXVII.  The  sternal  median  line 
ranges  from  the  maxilla  to  the  pubic  bones  of 
the  abstract  archeii/pal  skeletal  fabric,  —  In 
order  to  comprehend  tlie  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition, the  reader  will  have  to  exercise  his 
mental  as  well  as  his  bodily  vision.  He  will 
have  to  expand  his  view  over  a  large  number 
of  facts,  and  to  compare  these  one  with 
another,  and  sum  togetner  all  the  evidences, 
making  them  demonstrate  the  generalization 
which  I  here  propose  to  establish.  The  ab- 
stract idea  which  general  comparison  has  fur- 
nished me  with  respecting  the  sternal  median 
series  of  osseous  pieces,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
develope  in  the  reader's  mind,  after  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  was  furnished  to  ray  own  ; 
and  comparison  of  anatomical  facts  snail  be 
my  instrument. 

When  I  compare  all  skeletal  fabrics  by  the 
sternal  apparatus,  I  find  that  such  an  infinite 
variety  marks  them  in  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular, that  it  would  take  a  long  and  busy 
lifetime  to  make  a  record  of  one  half  oi  those 
varieties  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  most  true,  that 
such  record'  would  not  be  worth  one  jot  to 
science,  since  it  would  leave  us  in  the  end 
no  better  informed  as  to  the  law  producing 
this  variety,  than  when  we  first  began.  The 
one  great  fact  which  I  shall  remark  upon 
in   reference    to    the    sternal   apparatus  is, 


that  it  is  a  part  which  varies  not  only  in 
several  species  but  even  in  the  one  species, 
and  that  it  is  a  structure  the  most  indeter- 
minate and  indefinable  of  all  those  consti- 
tuting the  osseous  skeleton.  It  is  produced 
of  variable  lengths  in  the  human  body,  and  in 
every  other  animal  species  regarded  per  se. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  interpretation  of 
sternal  variety,  and  not  the  enumeration  of  it, 
is  the  sovereign  and  paramount  object  of  com- 
parative research,  I  here  venture  to  affirm, 
that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for 
this  variety,  as  it  appears  already  created, 
or  of  interpreting  tne  process  which  has 
yielded  it,  excepting  that  of  regarding  every 
variety  of  sternal  apparatus  as  being  propor- 
tional lengths  cut  from  a  whole  linear  sternal 
quantity,  drawn  in  continuous  order  through 
the  median  line  of  the  fore  aspect  of  the 
animal  fabric  from  end  to  end.  The  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  adopt  this  reading  of  the 
source  of  sternal  variety  are  as  follow. 

When  I  examine  the  human  skeleton  as  a 
form  isolated  from  all  other  forms  of  the 
four  higher  classes  of  animals,  I  find  the  sternal 
series  of  osseous  pieces  extending  through  that 
region  of  the  median  line  in  front  where  the 
fully  produced  ribs  meet  it  and  enclose 
thoracic  space  completely.  This  costo-sternal 
junction  happens  generally  between  the  seven 
first  ribs  and  the  sternal  apparatus.  It  is 
owing  to  this  sternal  union  of  these  seven 
ribs,  that  the  human  anatomist  terms  them 
"  true  ribs.**  The  five  succeeding  costal  pairs 
he    terms    "false    ribs,"  because   they  are 
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asternal,  that  is  to  sa^,  falling  short  of  sternal 
junction.  A  comparison  held  between  these 
seven  sternal  and  five  asternal  ribs,  must  lead 
the  reason  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
difference  between  both  orders  of  these  ribs 
is  caused  by  the  subtraction  of  a  certain 
osseous  quantity  from  the  asternal  ribs,  which 
circumstance  has  dissevered  them  from  the 
sternal  median  line ;  and  hence  follows  the 
relationar)'  inference,  that  if  this  osseous  quan- 
tity had  not  suffered  subtraction  or  meta- 
morphosis from  those  ribs  wliich  are  now  in 
asternal  character,  these  would  have  per- 
sisted in  their  original  archetypal  or  plus 
quantities,  and  would  thereby  have  joined  a 
sternal  median  line,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  seven  true  ribs  still  do.  In  this  case, 
we  should  have  had  twelve  true  or  sternal 
ribs  forming  the  human  thoracic  cavity. 
In  the  same  way,  again,  I  may  remark,  that  if 
the  five  ribs  which  are  now  lost  to  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  which  loss  has  rendered  these 
bodies  in  the  lumbar  fashion,  had  still  per- 
sisted in  their  original  archetypal  proportions, 
these  ribs  would  also  have  joined  a  sternal 
median  line,  and  would  have  thereby  com- 
pletely enclosed  ventral  space.  In  such  case 
we  should  have  had  seventeen  true  or  sternal 
ribs.  Again,  if  the  original  or  archetypal 
costo-vertebral  osseous  quantities,  from  which 
the  sacro-caudal  series  of  vertebrae  have  been 
metamorphosed,  had  still  persisted,  these  also 
should  have  joined  a  sternal  median  line,  and 
completely  enclosed  space.  In  this  case  we 
should  have  had  twenty-eight  true  or  sternal 
ribs.  And  if  the  original  archetypal  osseous 
quantities,  from  which  the  seven  cervical  ver- 
tebrae have  been  metamorphosed,  had  also 
still  persisted,  we  should  then  have  had  thirty- 
five  true  or  sternal  ribs.  In  which  case  the 
human  skeletal  axis,  instead  of  numbering,  as 
it  does,  thirty-five  spinal  segments  of  variable 

{)roportions,  such  as  those  of  cervix,  thorax, 
oins,  sacrum,  and  caudex,  would  have  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  its  original  or  archetypal  quan- 
tity, the  number  of  thirty-five  sternal  costo- 
vertebral spinal  segments.  In  such  a  form,  I 
imagine  that  the  sternal  median  line  would 
range  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the 
serial  spinal  axis.  And  now  let  us  examine, 
whether  this  ideal  archetype  coincides  with  all 
natural  evidence  derivable  from  general  com- 
parison. 

Not  only  does  a  numerical  variation  occur 
in  human  species  as  to  the  true  or  sternal 
ribs  (for  I  have  seen  them  counting  from  7  to 
10),  but  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  we 
should  find  this  numerical  variation,  as  to 
sternal  ribs,  happening  amongst  the  indi- 
viduals of  any  other  species  of  the  four 
classes,  if  we  dissected  them  as  frequently, 
and  with  as  much  interest,  as  we  do  the 
human  body.  In  the  human  skeletal  form,  we 
are  accustomed  to  name  the  seven  sternal 
ribs  as  normal  to  this  type  ;  and  all  excess  of 
costo-sternal  union  as  abnormal  or  anomalous. 
The  like  variation,  firom  normal  to  abnormal, 
occurs  amongst  the  individuals  of  every  known 
species  of  skeleton  ;  and  the  reason  which  I 


assign  for  this  variety  of  infinite  account  is, 
that  all  such  variety,  whether  normal  or  ab- 
normal, is  but  a  minus  condition,  d^raded 
from  a  plus  or  archetype  condition  of  skeletal 
form,  wnich  latter  has  all  the  vertebral  pieces 
holding  homologous  series  behind,  all  the 
costal  pieces  holding  homologous  series  late- 
rally, and  all  the  sternal  pieces  holding  their 
own  order  anteriorly.  In  such  an  archetypal 
skeleton  there  could  be  no  such  hiatuses  or 
gaj)s,  in  series,  as  those  of  the  cervix  and  the 
venter,  &c.,  where,  be  it  remembered,  all 
variety  and  "  anomalous"  creation  occurs. 

Now  is  there  not  every  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  contrast,  which  the  normal  con- 
dition of  any  one  species  bears  to  the  abnormal 
condition  of  that  same  species  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  ribs  meeting  at  a  sternal  median 
line,  is  only  a  part  of  that  general  contrastive 
condition  which  all  species  bear  to  one  ano- 
ther, in  respect  to  this  same  costo-sternal 
union  or  non-union?  Let  us  examine  this 
truly  marvellous  law,  whereby  all  contrasts 
of  formation  result,  not  only  for  the  one  spe- 
cies, but  for  all  species :  for  it  is  this  law 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  aim  of  the 
osteolo^st.  Let  us  not  weary  patience  with 
recounting  the  facts  that  skeletal  forms  do 
differ,  but  let  us  rather  furnish  imagination 
with  the  one  over- arching  fact,  as  to  how  they 
are  differenced,  each  one  to  each,  and  all  to 
archetypal  uniformity. 

All  individuals  of  one  speeies  will,  when 
viewed  collectively,  manifest  the  normal  and 
abnormal  contrasts  to  that  same  species,  in 
respect  to  variation  in  the  number  of  sternal, 
ana  the  number  of  asternal  ribs.  All  species, 
viewed  collectively,  will  manifest  the  same, 
only  in  a  greater  degree,  and  in  broader  con- 
trast. When  I  compare  the  normal  and  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  costo-sternal  union  in 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  also  the 
numerical  variety  as  to  the  number  of  sternal 
and  asternal  ribs,  I  find  that  the  abnormal  is 
to  the  normal  condition  of  the  one  species, 
nothing  more  than  what  the  normal  condition 
of  one  species  is  to  the  normal  condition  of 
another ;  hence,  I  say  that  it  is  the  same  law 
which  produces,  in  the  one  case,  the  normal 
and  abnormal  castes  of  form  in  the  one  spe- 
cies, and  the  normal  castes  of  form  in  diverse 
species.  If  one  human  skeleton  differs  from 
another,  as  to  the  number  of  sternal  ribs  and 
of  asternal  ribs,  and  that  in  one  we  find 
the  cervical  ribs,  in  another  the  lumbar  ribs, 
and  in  all  some  number  of  ribs  or  other,  what 
is  this  variety,  and  whence  has  it  occurred, 
but  by  the  operation  of  that  same  law  of 
metamorphosis  which  fashions  the  skeletal 
axis  of  a  baboon  of  one  number  of  ribs,  that 
of  a  horse  of  another  number,  that  of  a  sloth 
of  another  number,  that  of  a  cetacean  of  ano- 
ther number,  that  of  a  bird  of  another  number, 
that  of  a  reptile  of  another  number,  that  of  a 
fish  of  anotner  number  ?  Is  it  not  this  same 
law  which  has  fashioned  all  individual  species 
of  mammals  of  variable  numbers  of  ribs  ?  all 
individual  species  of  birds  of  variable  numbers 
of  ribs  ?  all  individual  species  of  reptiles  of 
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variable  numbers  of  ribs  ?  all  individual  spe- 
cies of  fishes  of  variable  numbers  of  ribs  also  ? 
Is  not  numerical  difference,  as  to  costal,  as  to 
vertebral,  and  as  to  sternal  elements,  infinite  ? 
Where,  then,  shall  we  find  a  resting  place  in 
this  ever  moving  creativeness  of  the  variety  ? 
There  is  no  resting  place  for  the  understand- 
ing, except  in  the  idea  of  the  skeletal  arche- 
typal uniformity,  and  there  is  no  other  mode 
whereby  to  mount  to  the  recognition  of  this 
archetype,  but  by  summing  together  all  pro- 
portional variety,  and  constructing  plus  uni- 
formity from  out  of  it. 

The  number  of  osseous  thoracic  sternal 
pieces  varies  even  in  the  same  species ;  it 
varies  still  more  in  the  different  species  of  a 
cla^s,  and  general  comparison  carried  through 
the  four  classes  will  prove  incontestibly,  that 
the  region  which  is  ventral,  or  minus  the 
osseous  ribs  and  sternum,  in  one  animal  (the 
human),  is  furnished  with  the  ribs  and  sternum 
in  another  animal  (the  saurian),  and  hence 
becomes  thoracic  for  this  latter  animal.  In 
the  mammal  venter,  the  costo-stemal  osseous 
pieces  do  not  exist,  but  in  the  saurian  venter 
they  do.  In  the  same  way  will  general  com- 
parison prove  that  the  r^ion  which  is  cervical, 
or  minus  the  ribs  and  sternum,  in  one  animal, 
is  furnished  with  the  ribs  and  sternum  in  ano- 
ther animal,  and  hence  becomes  thoracic  for 
this  latter  animal.  In  the  mammal  cervix, 
the  costo-sternal  osseous  pieces  do  not  exist 
as  such,  but  in  the  ophidian  and  the  fish  they 
do ;  for  what  else  is  the  fish's  hyoid  apparatus 
but  a  series  of  ribs  joining  a  sternal  series  ? 

Now,  the  true  interpretation  of  the  indivi- 
dual skeletal  fabric  is  only  to  be  had  in  the 
abstract  or  compound  idea  which  springs 
from  general  comparison.  The  abstract  or 
archetypal  skeleton  is  the  exponent  of  the 
special  or  individual  skeletal  fabric.  The 
former  is  nlus  quantity,  the  latter  is  a  special 
creation  degraded  from  such  a  plus. 

The  thoracic  sternal  series  of  the  human 
skeleton  commences,  as  bone,  at  the  junction 
of  the  first  pair  of  thoracic  ribs,  and  continues 
as  l>one  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  ribs  ;  afler  this  latter  point  the  human 
sternum  degenerates  into  cartilaginous  or 
primordial  tissue  of  the  second  stage  of  ossific 
process,  and  from  thence  it  is  continued  over 
the  ventral  region  in  fibrous  or  primordial 
tissue  of  the  first  stage  of  ossification,  and  as 
such  is  united  to  the  pubic  symphysis,  thus 
relating  this  point  to  the  thoracic  sternum, 
and  also  the  pubic  and  ischiadic  bones  to  the 
thoracic  ribs,  with  which  they  are  identical, 
no  doubt.  Those  fibrous  bands,  named  **  lineae 
transversse "  of  the  human  venter,  must  be 
taken  as  sketches  drawn  in  primordial  sub- 
stance by  the  hand  of  nature,  indicative  of  the 
rilis  which  are  wanting  at  this  region  of  series. 
Those  ribs  are  proper  to  the  lumbar  vertebrse. 
The  linea  alba  is  a  sternal  trace  of  archetypal 
osseous  quantity,  and  is  proper  to  the  ribs 
which  are  now  wanting  at  the  mammal  venter. 
The  saurian  venter,  furnished  as  it  is  with 
both  sternum  and  ribs,  and  lumbar  vertebrae, 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  nearer  ap- 


proach to  archetypal  or  thoracic  uniformity 
than  the  mammal  venter.  In  the  former,  the 
ventral  region  is  embraced  with  an  osseous 
costo-vertebral  sternal  apparatus,  like  the 
thorax.  In  the  latter,  the  ventral  region  pre- 
sents this  apparatus  degenerated  into  pri- 
mordial or  fibrous  bands.  The  original  of 
the  mammal  venter  is  thoracic,  and,  as  such,  I 
affirm  that  this  original,  although  now  only  in 
idea,  stands  before  the  mental  vision  in  as 
vivid  a  character  as  if  its  actual  presence  pre- 
sented to  the  corporal  vision.  That  which  is 
wanting  at  the  venter  of  the  mammal  is  equal 
to  that  which  is  persistent  at  the  venter  of 
the  saurian ;  and  thus,  in  idea,  I  draw  the 
sternal  and  costal  osseous  series  over  the  ven- 
tral region  of  the  mammal  body.  In  every 
skeletal  fabric  where  a  venter  is  formed  with- 
out the  sternum  and  the  ribs,  nature  may  be 
said  to  have  subtracted  these  for  fitness  and 
functional  ease. 

The  law  of  species  requires  that  the  costo- 
stemal  series  should  not  persist  in  the  ventral 
and  cervical  regions  of  all  animals,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  obvious.  It  is  by  this  law  of 
special  or  proportional  variety,  which  creates 
the  cervix  and  the  venter  as  fitting  hiatuses  in 
series,  that  the  law  of  archetypal  uniformity 
becomes  eternally  interrupted.  The  law  of 
species  is  acting  in  constant  nisus  opposed  to 
the  law  of  plus  quantitative  uniformity.  Both 
laws  are  eternal,  and  their  eternal  acts  yield 
forms  as  they  are.  viz.  a  umty  in  variety  ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  a  whole  quantity  undergoing  a  me- 
tamorphosis of  parts.  It  b  this  metamor- 
phosis or  subtraction  of  parts  proper  to  the 
whole  archetypal  Quantity,  which  furnishes  all 
the  endless  sum  ot  variety. 

The  **  xyphoid  "  cartilage  and  the  "  manu- 
brium sterni "  are  the  opposite  extremities  of 
sternal  series  in  the  mammal  skeleton.  At 
these  extremities  there  is  manifested,  as  it 
were,  a  constant  tension  or  endeavour  to 
extend  the  sternal  line  over  the  neck  and 
abdomen.  In  the  mammal  body  and  others, 
this  tendency  to  extend  is  held  in  constant 
subjection  ;  but  occasionally  we  find  that  this 
nisus  of  the  creative  force  advances  a  step, 
and  marks  its  progress  by  the  development  of 
•*  episternal  ossicles  "  at  one  end  of  the  ster- 
nal line,  and  by  additional  nuclei  of  osseous 
substance  at  the  other  end.  The  character  of 
either  extremity  of  the  sternal  series  is  un- 
finished ;  and  even  amongst  the  individuals  of 
the  several  species  of  mammalia  and  birds,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  fixed.  Sternal  creation, 
and  the  law  of  its  infinite  variety  as  to  length, 
can  only  be  fully  ascertained  by  extending  the 
observation  through  general  comparison.  In 
general  comparison,  we  readily  discern  the 
ability  of  creative  force  exercising  itself  by  the 
simple  addition  and  subtraction  of  certain 
known  elemental  parts.  By  the  addition  of 
parts,  nature  mounts  to  archetypal  uniformity ; 
by  the  subtraction  of  parts  she  degrades  to 
variety.  Every  variety  is  but  a  submultiple 
of  archetypal  uniformity. 

When  I  limit  my  observation  to  the  indi- 
vidual   mammal    skeletal   form,   I    find    the 
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An  archetmal  nkdetal  axis,  constructed  of  the  PtMcean 
cervix,  the  Mammalian  thorax,  and  the  Reptilian 
venter  and  caudex. 

Showing  the  original  serial  conthiaity  of  the  ribs 
and  sternal  median  line. 


osseous  sternal  median  line  produced  for  the 
most  part  of  set  dimensions  ;  but  when  I 
extend  my  comparison  through  all  individuals 
of  that  class,  I  find  the  sternum  to  be  created 
of  variable  length,  and  constituted  of  variable 
numbers  of  elemental  pieces.  When,  further, 
I  carry  my  observations  through  all  indi- 
viduals of  the  four  classes,  fishes,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals,  I  find  that  the  osseous 
sternal  median  line  has  no  limit  short  of  the 
space  which  the  maxillae  mark  before,  and  the 
pubic  arches  behind.  Hence  it  is  that  I  call 
every  sternal  apparatus,  which  happens  to  be 
created  of  lesser  dimensions  than  this  space, 
as  a  specialty  cut  from  the  transcendent 
line  of  sternal  median  uniformity,  such  as 
Jig.  480.  represents,  with  the  piscean  neck  a  b, 
the  mammal  thorax  c  d,  and  the  reptilian 
venter  and  loins  b  p.  Now,  the  hyoid  appa- 
ratus (a,b,Cfd)  occurs  at  the  median  line  of  the 
cervix  (a  b,  Jig.  480)  where  we  know  costal 
quantity  to  be  subtracted.  The  costo-stemal 
apparatus  (a,  b,  c,  d)  happens  at  the  median 
line  of  the  thorax  (c  d\  where  we  still  view 
costal  quantity  persistmg.  Let  these  two 
fiu^ts  be  submitted  to  the  focal  light  of  com- 
parison, and  I  doubt  not  but  that  reason 
must  draw  the  conclusion,  that  as  the  ventral 
sternum  {kk)  relates  the  pubic  symphysis 
(c*  d)  to  the  thoracic  sternum  (i,  t),  so 
does  the  hyoid  sternum  as  a  cervical  ster- 
num {g,  h)  relate  the  maxillary  symphysis 
to  the  thoracic  sternum  (i,  t).  Hyoid  ap- 
paratus is,  therefore,  but  a  name  by  which 
we  designate  the  degree  of  metamorphosis  to 
which  the  original  costo-stemal  series  of  a 
cervix  has  been  subjected.  It  is  this  meta- 
morphosis which  has  rendered  the  costo- 
stemal  (|uantities,  proper  to  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra, into  the  vocal  organs  of  one  class  of 
animals,  into  the  laryngeal  organs  of  all  ani- 
mals, and  into  the  branchial  organs  of  the 
fish  (a  b),  in  which  latter  class  the  character 
of  the  original  costo-sternal  apparatus  is  least 
modified  ;  for  evidently  the  hyoid  or  branchial 
apparatus  (a,  b,  c,  d)  of  the  fish  (a  b)  is  consti- 
tuted like  the  thoracic  apparatus  (a,  6,  c,  d)  of 
other  animals  (c  d),  of  a  series  of  ribs  joining 
a  sternal  median  line. 

The  greater  the  degree  of  metamorphosis 
which  the  archetype  has  undergone,  the 
greater  is  the  obscurity  of  that  structural 
analog  existing  between  oreans  of  the  same 
order  in  two  or  more  animals. 

But  though  we  are  accustomed  to  limit  the 
name  sternum  as  applicable  alone  to  the  osseotu 
part  of  the  common  and  general  median  line 
of  the  mammalian  animal,  and  though  we  do 
not  usually  recognise  as  a  sternum  in  this 
class  that  region  of  the  median  line  which 
presents  in  cartilaginous  structure,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  neck  and  venter,  still  I  maintain 
that,  so  long  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  com- 
parison is  the  only  instrument  by  which  we 
can  ever  hope  to  ascertain  the  law  of  form- 
ation in  the  creation  of  special  differences,  we 
must  interpret  the  linea  alba  as  being  the 
continuation  of  the  sternal  line  in  the  mammal 
abdomen,  and  the  cricoid,  the  thyroid,  and 
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hyoid  forms,  whether  these  be  cartilaginous 
or  osseous,  as  being  the  continuation  of  the 
sternal  median  line  in  the  mammal  neck. 

The  history  of  the  ossific  process  teaches 
us  that  every  part  of  the  skeleton  which 
presents  now  in  osseous  structure,  has  passed 
through  the  prior  stages  of  cartilage  and  of 
fibrous  or  cellular  primordium.  The  general 
median  line  in  front  of  the  mammal  form 
presents,  in  regional  divisions,  the  one  differ- 
enced from  the  other  only  in  respect  to  these 
three  stages  of  the  ossific  process.  The 
thoracic  sternal  median  division  presents  in 
the  tertiary  or  osseous  stage.  The  cervical 
sternal  median  division  of  this  same  line  pre- 
sents in  cartilaginous  or  secondary  stage. 
The  ventral  sternal  median  division  of  this 
same  continuous  line  presents  in  the  fibrous 
or  primary  stage.  But  whether  the  several 
divisions  of  this  one  sternal  median  line  be,  in 
the  mammal  body,  of  fibrous,  or  cartilaginous, 
or  osseous  tissue,  it  must  still  be  regarded  as 
the  same  unbroken  sternal  series  from  maxilla 
to  pubis.  The  only  difference  which  marks 
one  class  or  species  of  skeletal  form  as  dis- 
tinct from  another  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  is  simply  the  same  as  that  which 
marks  one  region  of  the  sternal  line  in  one 
form  diverse,  or  special,  to  another  region  of 
the  same  line  in  the  same  form.  What  the 
ventral  or  the  cervical  sternal  median  line  is 
to  the  thoracic  of  the  same  animal,  namely 
phasially  different ;  just  so  is  the  ventral  and 
the  cervical  median  line  of  the  several  classes 
and  species  of  animals  diverse  to  the  thoracic 
of  all  animals  by  a  simple  arrest  of  develop- 
ment in  one  or  other  or  the  three  phases  of 
the  ossific  process.  The  venter  of  a  mammal 
is  intersected  with  fibrous  traces  of  the  ster- 
num and  ribs.  This  sternum  and  these  ribs 
are  of  osseous  growth  in  the  saurian  venter 
(^>^>  fig'  480.).  The  cervix  of  a  mammal  is 
intersected  with  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous 
traces  of  original  sternum  and  ribs,  and  these 
traces  of  the  sternum  and  ribs  are  now  called 
hyoid  apparatus.  The  homologue  of  this 
hyoid  apparatus,  which  is  fashioned  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  sternum  and  ribs,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  osseous  fis»h  (gtfig.  480.)  as  a 
sternum  and  ribs,  to  which  we  give  the  name 
hyoid  apparatus. 

When  I  compare  the  foregoing  anatomical 
facts  together,  I  conclude  that  the  abstract  or 
archetypal  skeletal  fabric  (fi^,  480.)  to  which 
comparison  gives  creation  m  ray  mind,  is  a 
form  whose  median  sternal  line  is  continuous 
from  maxilla  to  pubis,  from  g  to  /,  and  in  this 
archetype  the  ribs  (a  b)  are  holding  continu- 
ous series.  The  vertebi-se  (a  b,  c  d,  e  f) 
hold  serial  order  in  the  same  archetype  also. 
The  ribs  succeed  the  hyoid  apparatus,  the 
pubic  and  ischiatic  bones  (c*c*)  succeed  the 
ribs,  and  the  chevron  bones  {b*b*)  succeed 
the  pubic  bones.  This  serial  order  demon- 
strates the  homological  cast  of  all  these  parts, 
and  therefore  1  have  numbered  them  alike. 
When  these  serial  parts  are  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vertebrae  behind,  they  constitute 
the  archetypal  series  of  whole  quantities. 


Prop.  XXXVIII.  Every  Jbssil  skeletal 
species  of  extinct  animals,  as  well  as  every  recent 
existing  species  of  skeleton,  are  forms  created  of 
the  archetypal  skeleton, —  While  we  under- 
stand clearly,  that  it  is  the  graduated  meta- 
morphosia  of  certain  parts  from  one  or  many 
of  the  serial  stemo-costo  vertebral  archetypes 
which  yields  all  spinal  axes,  variable  as  to  the 
numerical  lengths  of  a  cervical,  or  a  lumbar, 
a  sacral  or  a  caudal  region,  and  while  we 
know,  even  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  tho- 
racic region  results  simply  by  the  persistence 
of  some  of  those  archetypes,  then  we  can 
readily  understand  that  the  persistence  of  all 
the  archetypal  quantities  would  leave  the  form 
devoid  of  any  such  r^onal  spinal  variety  as  a 
neck,  a  loins  or  a  caudex.  And  when  I  add 
to  this  remark  this  other,  namely,  that  all  the 
archetypes  undergoing  cervical  metamorphosis 
would  render  all  the  spinal  length  in  cervical 
character,  or,  if  undergoing  lumber  metamor- 
phosis, would  strike  the  whole  spinal  length 
m  lumbar  character,  or  if  submitted  to  sacral 
or  caudal  metamorphosis  would  leave  the 
whole  spinal  length  of  sacral  or  caudal  stamp, 
then  I  see  no  reason  why  anatomical  science 
should  marvel  at  the  length  of  a  plesiosaure 
neck  as  an  extraordinary  feet  '*  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,"  however 
bizarre  a  creation  this  skeletal  form  may  seem 
to  the  wonder-working  geological  speculator. 

Forms,  as  they  are  at  present  existing,  and 
congeneric,  seem  to  me  to  manifest,  under 
contrast,  no  less  a  cause  for  wonder  while  I 
view  them  comparatively,  than  these  same 
existing  species  of  form  can  give  rise  to  when 
I  regard  them  comparatively  with  those  of 
the  lost  or  extinct  species  of  a  forgone  time. 
But  I  believe  that  the  only  hope  which  science 
can  ever  entertain  of  solving  the  problem  of 
formation  in  the  past,  must  depend  upon  the 
demonstration  of  the  process  of  the  creative 
force,  which  rules  formation  in  the  present 
And  when  we  shall  have  clearly  demonstrated 
the  creative  law  which  at  present  strikes  out 
the  form  of  an  ostrich  m  presence  of  the 
form  of  a  whale,  then  we  will  cease  to  regard 
with  doubtful  interrogative  the  form  of  the 
Plesiosaure  laid  side  by  side  with  the  Ichthyo- 
saure,  or  any  other  figure  the  vestige  of  fore- 
gone creation.  When  science  shall  arm 
herself  cap-a-pie  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
law,  then  will  she  be  enabled  to  contemplate 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  holding 
her  statuesque  gravity  still  unmoved,  how- 
ever or  by  whatever  show  of  seeming  bizarre 
facts  hhort-sighted  ignorance  may  strive  to 
startle  her. 

Upon  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  reading 
here  advanced,  viz.  that  the  cervical  the  lum- 
bar, sacral,  and  caudal  spinal  regions  consist 
of  spinal  segments  metamorphosed  or  de- 
graded from  such  archetypal  segments  as  we 
find  standing  for  the  thoracic  spinal  region  of 
all  skeletons,  depends  the  full  and  just  inter- 
pretation of  all  varieties  of  spinal  axes  of 
animals,  whether  now  existing  or  now  extinct. 

Prop.  XXXIX.  The  cramo-facial  apparo" 
tus  consists,  like  the    thoradc    apparatus,  of 
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variable  proporiionalt  of  the  ttemo^costo^erte- 
bral  quantUtet. — The  connection  which  exists 
between  the  cranial  and  the  facial  structures  is 
quite  as  intimate  as  the  connection  which 
exists  between  dorsal  vertebrae  and  thoracic 
ribs.  In  nature,  we  never  find  the  cranial 
structures  happening  independent  of  the  facial 
apparatus ;  but  we  invariably  witness  the  pre- 
sence of  both,  whenever  the  presence  of  one 
is  manifested,  just  as  is  the  case  with  dorsal 
vertebrae  and  the  costal  apparatus ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  when  I  shall  presently  draw 
comparison  between  cephalic  and  thoracic 
regions  of  the  spinal  serial  axis,  I  shall  regard 
the  one  as  a  cranio-facial  series  of  osseous 
quantities,  homologous  to  the  other  as  a 
costo-vertebral  series. 

Before  I  proceed  to  compare  the  cranio- 
facial apparatus  with  the  thoracic  costo-verte- 
bral apparatus,  let  me  here  distinctly  state 
one  or  two  positions,  which  I  shall  not  engage 
to  define,  simply  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  certain  conditions  were 
manifested,  which  are  in  fact  and  nature  not 
manifest.  Ftrttfy,  1  do  not  mean  to  shew 
that  an  equality  or  quantitative  uniformity 
characterises  the  cephalic  and  the  thoracic 
regions  of  the  one  spinal  series ;  nor,  secondfy, 
that  all  species  of  cephalic  apparatus  of  the 
four  classes  are  constituted  of  absolutely 
equal  quantitative  structure*,  any  more  than 
thoracic  apparatus  are  themselves  ;  nor, 
thirdly,  that  the  number  of  cranio-facial  seg- 
ments and  the  number  of  costo-vertebral  seg- 
ments correspond  in  the  same  spinal  axis  ; 
nor,  Jourthfy,  that  the  number  of  cranio-facial 
segments  correspond  in  the  cephalic  apparatus 
of  all  animals  of  the  four  classes,  any  more 
than  the  thoracic  apparatus  of  the  same  ani- 
mals correspond  as  to  the  number  of  spinal 
costo-vertebral  segments. 

The  so-called  **  vertebral  theory  "  appears  to 
me  to  have  played  liphtlv  with  the  serious 
patience  of  anatomical  science,  and  to  have 
brought  itself  into  discredit,  not  because  it 
has  proved  no  one  truth  in  generalisation  at 
all,  but  because  it  has  striven,  while  standing 
upon  equivocal  and  unproven  grounds,  to  de- 
monstrate that  which  had  existence  no  where 
save  in  the  imagination.  An  ill-defined  sha- 
dowy resemblance  was  first  seen  to  have  ex- 
istence between  cranial  and  spinal  vertebral 
forms,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  idea  has 
arisen  all  that  vagrant  and  bizarre  imagery 

*  Almost  all  the  anatomists  of  the  French  and 
German  schools  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
modified  vertebrse  which  compose  the  head,  for  while 
some  of  them  limit  the  number  to  three,  viz.  those 
which  enclose  the  encephalon,  others  count  as  many 
as  seven ;  and  these  latter  have  increased  the  num- 
ber by  absurdly  likening  the  facial  structures  to  the 
vertebral  forms  also.  Goethe  counts  six,  three  of 
which  comprise  the  cranium,  the  other  three  the 
face.  Oken  enumerates  four ;  Spix,  three ;  Cuvier, 
three ;  Geoffroy,  seven ;  Cams,  tnree  (Lehrbuch  der 
Zootomie);  Meckel,  three  (Beitrltge  zur  verglei- 
chenden  Anatomie,  Band  11.  S.  74.) ;  Bojanus  ad- 
mits four,  and  Burdach  only  three.  Professor  Owen 
enumerates  four  in  the  fish,  the  reptile,  the  bird, 
and  the  mammaL    See  **  Homologies,"  &c 


which  has  enveloped  the  first  dawn  of  a  great 
truth  in  the  smoke  and  mist  of  that  sacrifice 
and  homage  which  it  was  thought  was  due  to 
the  inspired  genius  of  him*  who  first  promul- 
gated it.  I  shall  not  here  trouble  either  the 
reader  or  myself  with  a  barren  discussion 
about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  views  of 
those  authors  who  sought  to  expand  this  ver- 
tebral theory  beyond  its  natural  limits,  or  of 
those  who  strove  to  discountenance  the  theory 
altogether,  rather  than  to  pursue  it  to  the 
verge  of  sheer  nonsense.  My  present  limits 
confine  me  to  the  observation  of  nature,  and 
will  not  suffer  me  to  canvass  written  opinion 
concerning  her  to  any  greater  extent  than 
such  oninion  shall  be  confirmed  as  cor- 
responcling  witn  natural  truth.  Out  of  ail 
that  loose  and  flighty  imagery  which  anato- 
mists of  the  transcendentiu  school  have  in- 
dulged in,  I  select  the  first  and  only  truth 
which  has  ever  been  fairly  established,  viz. 
that  one  respecting  the  homology  between 
cranial  and  vertebral  structures.  That  this 
homology  exists  between  the  osseous  enve- 
lope of  the  cerebral  mass  and  the  osseous 
coverings  of  the  spinal  chord,  b  now  a  fixed 
and  immoveable  fact  in  anatomical  science. 
But  though  the  existence  of  this  homolosy 
is  now  undeniable,  still  I  may  remark  that 
every  observation  which  serves  to  prove 
something  further  in  respect  to  spinal  verte- 
brae, which  had  not  been  known  previously  to 
the  recognition  of  this  cranio-spinal  resem- 
blance, must  also  prove  that  the  same  thing 
was  unknown  respecting  cranial  vertebrae. 
Every  new  fact,  established  upon  the  com- 
parison of  spinal  vertebrae,  must  be  new  also 
m  regard  to  cranial  vertebrae  ;  and  this  is  the 

•  Oken  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  signal 
discoverer  of  tlie  homology  between  cranial  and 
spinal  segments.  He  believed  that  the  cranial  struc- 
tures were  repetitions  of  the  osseous  quantities  pro- 
per to  the  cervical  vertebne.  It  is  said  by  some 
anatomists  with  Meckel,  that  Frank  first  recognised 
this  analogy  between  the  skull  and  the  vertebne 
(Sammlung  AuserlesenerAbhandlungen,  Band  XV. 
S.  267.).  Burdin  supposed  the  head  to  be  a  com- 
plicated vertebra  (Cours  d*£tudes  M^cales,  Paris, 
1803,  vol.  L  p.  16.).  Keilmeyer  believed  the  same. 
Next  Geofl!h)y  St  Hilaire,  Dumeril,  and  Goethe  ex- 
tended the  theory,  making  such  observations  as  are 
at  present  considered  to  be  purely  hypothetical,  and 
little  better  than  fanciful  vagaries  which  almost 
overshadow  the  first  truth.  The  similitude  drawn 
by  Goethe  between  the  fiidal  bones  and  the  ver- 
tebrae, is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  the  likeness  which 
Oken  and  Spix  are  supposed  to  have  seen  between 
the  temporal  st^-loid  process  and  the  sacrum,  or 
between  the  hyoid  apparatus  and  the  pelvis.  Hence, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  why  Cuvier  mocked  the 
cranial  vertebral  theory,  when  we  find  Spix  seeking 
for  a  repetition  of  the  regions  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body  in  the  head ;  and,  because  he  would  bend  na- 
ture to  his  wild  unstable  fancy,  whether  she  were 
willing  or  otherwise,  so  we  have  him  representing 
the  pelATS  in  the  temporal  bone ;  and  likening  the 
hind  limbs  to  the  lower  maxilU ;  the  auditor^'  ossi- 
cles to  the  pubis  ;  the  maxillary  condyle  to  the 
femur;  the  coronoid  process  to  the  tibia,  &c  &c. 
See  Cephalogenesis,  seu  Capitis  ossei  Structura. 
For  Oken's  views  of  this  subject,  see  Isis,  1820, 
Na  6.  p.  652. ;  Esquisse  d*un  Systeme  d' Anatomie 
de  Physiol.  &c,  Paris,  1821,  p.  *41. ;  also  Ueber  die 
Bedeutong  der  Schadelknochen,  Jena,  1817. 
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point  to  which  I  direct  the  reader's  attention, 
for  it  is  upon  this  assertion  that  I  found  the 
present  reading.  If,  for  example,  from  fore- 
going remarks  I  have  proved  that  the  spinal 
vertebra  is  not  a  whole  quantity,  as  it  exists 
either  in  the  cervical  lumbar  sacral  or  caudal 
regions,  but  that  it  is  in  reality  a  proportional 
metamorphosed  from  the  stemo-costo-verte- 
bral  archetype,  then  it  must  follow  that  the 
figure  which  has  been  named  cranial  vertebra 
is  also  a  proportional  metamorphosed  from 
the  like  archetype;  for  that  which  is  true  of 
the  form  we  name  spinal  vertebra,  must  un- 
questionably be  true  of  the  cranial  form,  which 
we  liken  to  a  vertebra. 

Now,  in  each  of  those  spinal  forms  which 
hold  serial  order  from  cranium  to  the  other 
extreme,  there  exists,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
some  proportional  of  the  rib.  In  the  thoracic 
spinal  segment,  the  rib  is  plus,  and  meets  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  at  the   sternal 

Eiece.  This  thoracic  costo-vertebral  form  1 
ave  named  archetype,  and  compared  with  it 
I  have  shown  that  all  other  spmal  vertebrae 
vary  from  it,  not  because  of  the  introduction 
of  any  new  elemental  part  found  in  any  of 
them,  and  not  found  in  the  archetype,  but 
simply  because  they  are,  compared  with  this 
archetypal  or  plus  quantity,  the  minus  propor- 
tionals of  such  plus  archetypes.  However,  it 
is  still  most  true  that  the  Quantity  which  w^ 
recognise  as  the  cervical  lumbar  or  sacral 
vertebra*  does  contain  within  itself  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  rib,  and  therefore  I  repeat  that 
this  rib  makes  an  integral  part  of  all  vertebrae 
—  of  all  those,  at  least,  which  possess  a  certain 
quantitative  character. 

It  must  have  already  appeared  evident  to 
the  reader  that  it  was  premature  to  have 
sought  to  establish  an  identity  between  cranial 
and  spinal  segments,  without  having  first 
ascertained  the  quantitative  nature  of  the 
thing  which  was  named  vertebra.  For  as  it 
was  evident  that  something  was  yet  to  be 
proved  by  the  comparison  of  spinal  vertebrae, 
so  therefore  it  was  not  possible  to  prove  all 
that  might  be  known  of  cranial  vertebrae, 
while  prematurely  referring  one  unknown 
quantity  to  another  equally  unknown  —  I 
mean  the  spinal  vertebra  to  the  cranial  verte- 
bra. Since  it  was  by  no  means  as  yet  demon- 
strated that  the  form  which  anatomists  recog- 
nised as  the  spinal  vertebra  was  a  quantity  of 
fixed  und  invariable  character,  how  then  could 
it  be  proved  that  the  form  to  which  it  was 
likened  in  the  cranium  was  of  fixed  and  un- 
varying dimensions  ? 

When  anatomical  science,  lighted  by  the 
torch  of  Oken's  genius,  first  pierced  the  mist 
and  obscuring  cloud  of  nomenclature,  which 
described  the  cranial  structures  as  distinct 
from  the  spinal  forms,  and  when  it  expounded 
the  facts  and  doctrine  of  that  radical  homo- 
logy of  caste  which  related  both  classes  of 
structure  together  under  the  common  name 
vertebrae,  it  did  not  in  truth  progress  much 
nearer  to  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  form 
than  when  it  first  explained,  despite  of  no- 
menclature, the  analogy  which  existed  between 
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sacral  bones  and  lumbar  vertebrae.  In  the 
one  case  it  only  related  hitherto  unknown 
forms  to  vertebrae,  without  knowing  the  typi- 
cal form  of  vertebrae  themselves ;  in  the  other 
case  it  related  the  sacrum  (sacer)  to  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  and  called  both  vertebrae,  with- 
out having  any  idea  of  the  vertebral  archetype 
or  whole  quantity. 

The  facial  apparatus  is  to  the  cranial  forms 
just  what  the  thoracic  costae  are  to  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  namely,  the  integral  parts  of  whole 
sacral  quantities.^  As  in  thoracic  series,  it  is 
required  that  we  should  take  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, holding  its  natural  connection  with  the 
thoracic  rib,  and  describe  both  as  the  parts  of 
whole  thoracic  quantities;  so  in  cephalic  series, 
we  are  reminded,  from  the  natural  connection 
which  facial  structures  hold  with  cranial 
forms,  to  describe  both  orders  of  parts  as 
constituting  the  whole  cephalic  quantities.  It 
is  upon  this  connection  apparent  between 
facial  and  cranial  structures  at  one  region  of 
series,  and  between  vertebral  and  costal  struc- 
tures at  another  region  of  the  same  serial 
order,  that  I  am  induced  to  draw  a  likeness 
or  resemblance,  as  well  between  costal  forms 
and  maxillary  forms,  as  other  anatomists  have 
recognised  between  cranial  forms  and  spinal 
vertebrae.  The  identity  which  is  already 
proved  to  exist  between  the  latter  must  prove 
the  identity  of  the  former  likewise.  The 
homology  of  caste  which  a  priori  reasoning 
establishes  between  cranial  and  spinal  forms, 
will  lead  us  to  interpret  ly  a  posteriori  reason- 
ing that  an  homology  of"^  caste  must  charac- 
terise the  costal  and  the  maxillary  forms  ;  for 
if  we  are  already  forced  to  acknowledge  iden- 
tity between  cranial  and  spinal  vertebrae,  so 
must  we,  I  contend,  be  induced  to  name  the 
maxillae  of  cranial  vertebrae  to  be  the  homo- 
logues  of  the  costae  of  spinal  vertebrae  (even 
it*  special  modification  had  rendered  homology 
stilt  more  obscure  than  it  is  at  present),  and 
for  this  reason,  viz.  that  costae  are  the  natural 
attendants  upon  vertebrae,  wherever  we  find 
vertebrae,  whether  in  the  head  or  in  the  spinal 
serial  axis. 

As  all  spinal  segments  whatever  contain 
some  proportional  of  a  rib,  it  roust  follow  that 
the  rib  is  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  ver- 
tebral piece  as  much  as  the  vertebral  piece 
implies  the  presence  of  the  rib  ;  and  if  the 
cranial  forms  are  proved  to  manifest  a  stnic- 
tural  identity  with  spinal  vertebrae,  while  we 
see  that  the  latter  are  always  attended  with 

♦  If  the  facial  be  to  the  cranial  structures  juat 
what  the  thoracic  costae  are  to  the  dorsal  vertebne, 
then  it  will  appear  evident  to  the  reader  that,  when 
Oken,  or  Spix,  or  Goethe,  or  Geoflfroy  likened  the 
fiicial  structures  to  vertebrae,  they  committed  an 
error  as  evident  as  if  they  saw  an  analogy  of  form 
between  the  thoracic  ribs  and  the  vertebral  pieces. 
Schultz  (De  Primordiis  Systematis  Ossium  et  de 
Evolutione  Spinae  Dorsi  in  Animalibus^  was  the  first 
to  pronounce  the  gross  error  into  which  the  trans- 
cendental anatomists  had  fallen  in  respect  to  liken- 
ing the  facial  apparatus  to  the  vertebral  pieces. 
Bojanus,  in  like  manner,  prudently  freed  himself 
fipom  this  error.  Professor  Owen  considers  the  facial 
apparatus  to  consist  of  the  **  inverted  arches"  of  tho 
crania]  vertebne. 
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the  ribs,  then  the  cranial  vertebraB.  as  verte- 
brae, must  have  the  ribs  also.  What  other 
cephalic  structures,  therefore,  are  there  in  the 
bead  which  may  be  said  to  stand  as  the  ribs 
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of  cranial  vertebrae,  if  these  ribs  be  not  the 
maxillary  arches  ?  ♦ 

Now  there  happens  in /fe.481.,  between  the 
costiform   maxilla  (dd*)  and  thoracic  ribs 


JF%.  481. 


The  human  crctfUo'facial  and  cervteo^hyoid  apparaiMSf 

Showing  that  the  hyoid  apparatus  relates  to  the  cervical  vertebne,  and  the  fiicial  apparatus 

to  the  cranial  vertebrae,  just  as  the  thoracic  or  costo-stemal  apparatus  relates  to  the  dorsal 

vertebras. 

(rP*)*  that  hiatus  or  gap  in  costal  series     djqq)  which  interrupts  the  idea  of  a  con- 

which  is  called  the  cervix,  and  it  is  this  hiatus     tinuous  serial  costal  order ;  at  the  same  time 


•  In  the  •'Homologies,"  the  author  names  the 
xnaxilLe  the  "inverted  arches"  of  the  cranial  ver- 
tebrae. These  inverted  arches  answer  to  the  heema- 
pophyses  of  the  author's  ideal  typical  vertebra,  and 
not  to  the  pleurapophysitd  elements  (the  ribs^  of 
that  ideal  form.  Now  I  confess,  for  mv  own  part, 
that  I  do  not  see  clearly  why  these  maxillary  arches 
are  referred  to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter 
elements.  There  is  evidently  some  mystery  about 
this  ideal  typical  vertebra  figured  in  the  **  Homo- 
logies," wliich  I  caimot  penetrate,  and  for  this 
reason,  viz.  tliat  I  find  the  author's  "  ideal  typical 


vertebra,"  while  compared  to  the  osseous  segment 
taken  from  the  bird's  thorax,  and  which  he  terms 
the  **  natural  typical  vertebra,"  does  not  correspond 
quantitatively.  In  this  ideal  form  I  find  the  ribs 
( pleurapophyses)  but  as  mere  rudiments,  whilst  in 
the  natural  form  I  see  that  these  ribs  embrace  tho- 
racic space  from  the  spine  nearly  to  the  sternum. 
Again,  in  the  ideal  form  the  hsemapophyses  hang 
appended  to  the  vertebral  centrum ;  whereas  in  the 
natural  t\'pical  form  they  articulate  with  the  distal 
ends  of  the  thoracic  ribs. 
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that  yertebral  series  (g,  h,  i,  k,  l,  m,  n)  is  still 
uninterrupted  as  it  passes  from  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae (p),  through  cervical  vertebrae,  to  cra- 
nial vertebrae  (f,  e,  d,  c,  b,  a).  Thus  we  find 
that  vertebral  series  persists  continuously, 
V'hile  costal  series  b  interrupted  by  the  cer- 
vical hiatus  happening  between  the  maxilla 
above  and  the  thoracic  costae  below.  This 
hiatus  is  caused  by  the  degradation  of  costal 
quantity  simplv,  for  we  still  see  that  rudi- 
mentary ribs  (g,k,i,k,l^mfn)  are  developed 
upon  each  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  If  the 
original  plus  ribs  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
still  persisted  at  the  lines  qqq,  for  them  as 
the  plus  ribs  (pp*)  do  for  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, then  we  should  have  the  maxilla  hold- 
ing serial  continuous  order  with  the  thoracic 
ribs,  in  which  case  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  maxillae  were  structural  homologues 
of  the  costae  elsewhere.  But  in  this  occur- 
rence of  cervical  hiatus,  which  results  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  that  plus  costal  quantity 
which  I  consider  to  be  originally  proper  to 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  we  have  the  facial  ap- 
paratus now  disconnected  from  the  thoracic 
apparatus ;  and  the  only  structural  entity 
which  at  present  relates  the  maxilla  above  to 
the  costae  below  is  the  hyoid  apparatus 
(/*fg*,  A*,  /•,  k*).  Hence  this  latter  structure 
can  come  of  no  other  source  than  cervical 
original  costal  quantity  under  metamorphosis. 

The  idea  of  the  plus  costal  quantity,  which 
we  now  know  to  be  lost  at  the  cervix,  is 
equal  to  the  idea  of  the  same  quantity  pre- 
sent ;  and  hence,  when  I  say  that  they  are  the 
plus  ribs  which  are  lost  to  cervical  vertebrae. 
It  is  as  strong  an  idea  as  if  I  still  viewed  them 
persisting  at  the  lines  ggq-  If  these  cervical 
plus  ribs  still  persisted,  they  would  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  maxillae  are  of  costal  origin. 
Indeed  the  maxillae,  as  they  at  present  stand, 
prove  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  ribs 
than  cranial  vertebrae  do  to  spinal  vertebrae ; 
and  if  we  see  little  reason  to  doubt  the  iden- 
tity between  the  latter  structures,  there  is,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  even  still  less  reason  to  doubt 
the  homology  or  correspondence  between  the 
two  former. 

In  J!g,  461.  I  have  indicated  the  number  of 
those  vertebral  forms  which  constitute  the 
human  cranium,  taking  as  my  guide  the  in- 
variable attendance  of  the  costal  structure 
upon  the  vertebral  structure,  as  well  in  the 
head  as  in  all  other  regions  of  the  spinal 
axis.  The  first  dorsal  vertebra  (p)  is  attended 
by  the  plus  ribs  (p/>*),  stretching  over  tho- 
racic space  firom  the  back  to  the  sternum. 
AH  the  cervical  vertebrae  (n,  m,  l,  k,  i,  h,  g) 
are  likewise  attended  by  the  minus  costae 
(n^m,l,kfi,h,g).  From  these  severally  I 
have  produced  lines  to  the  hyoid  apparatus, 
and  these  lines,  together  with  the  hyoid 
pieces,  indicate  thoracic  costo-stemal  quan- 
tity, which  metamorphosis  has  degraded  down 
to  the  quantities  at  present  forming  the  cervi- 
cal region.  The  intervals  between  the  cervi- 
cal lines  of  the  original  costae  are  marked 
(qq)  as  corresponding  with  the  intercostal 
•paces. 


The  atlas  (g)  supports  the  occipital  or  first 
(reckoning  from  below)  cranial  vertebra.  In 
the  atlas  vertebra  *  may  be  recognised  (g)  the 
vertebral  end  of  its  rib,  which  when  pro- 
duced through  the  line  q  joins  g,  the  greater 
comu  of  the  hvoid  bone,  to  which  latter  the 
body  g*  is  attached  ;  this  group  of  elementary 
parts  represents  the  debris  of  the  archetypal 
sterno-costo-vertebral  quantity ;  the  atlas 
stands  in  series  with  the  other  vertebrae, 
while  the  inferior  half  of  the  hyoid  bone 
holds  series  with  the  sternum.  The  axis 
vertebra  Th),  in  the  same  way,  corresponds  to 
the  (h*)  thyroid  cartilage.  The  third  cervical 
vertebra  (i)  corresponds  to  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage (i*).  The  fourth  vertebra  (k),  the  fillh 
(l),  the  sixth  (ii),  point  to  the  rings  of  the 
trachea.  The  seventh  vertebra  (v)  stands 
opposite  to  the  clavicle  (n),  which  1  regard  as 
the  costa  of  that  vertebra. 

The  JSril  or  occipital  costo-vertebral  quan- 
tity of  the  head  consists  of  (f)  the  centrum 
and  the  pieces  V'^''\  8, 3,  which  form  the 
neural  arch  and  spine.  The  rib  and  sternum 
or  costo-stemal  quantity  of  this  vertebra  is  re- 
presented by  the  styloid  process  (/),  which, 
when  produced  in  a  line  to  (/*)  the  upper 
half  oi  the  hyoid  body  with  its  lesser  comu, 
completes  this  group  of  elemental  parts.f 

The  second  or  petrosal  costo-vertebral  quan- 
tity of  the  head  consists  of  (e)  the  centrum 
and  the  parts  V^'^\  2,  answering  to  the  neural 
arch  ana  spine  ;  the  costo-sternal  quantity  of 
this  vertebra  is  represented  by  the  tympanic 
bone  (e)  coiled  upon  itself,  and  enclosing 
within  its  circle  the  auditoiy  ossicles.  The 
tympanic  bone,  together  with  the  auditory 
ossicles,  may  be  regarded  as  costo-stemal 
Quantity,  specially  modified  in  subservience  to 
the  special  sense  o£  hearing.^ 

The  third  or  temporal  costo-vertebral  quan- 
tity of  the  head  has  no  part  corresponding  to 
the  bod^  at  d  ;  but  the  neural  arch  and  bicleft 
spine  of  this  segment  of  the  skull  are  repre- 
sented by  the  parts  V^^\  2.  The  costo-stemal 
quantity  of  this  vertebra  is  represented  by  the 
lower  maxilla  (d)  articulating  like  a  rib  with 
the  glenoid  cavity  (rf).  § 

The  fourth  or  post  sphenoid-costo-vertebral 
quantity  consists  of  (c)  the  centrum  and  the 
parts  1  ,  2,  answering  to  the  neural  arch  and 
spine.  The  costo-stemal  quantity  of  this 
vertebra  is  represented  by  the  zygoma  (c,  c) 
and  upper  maxilla  (c*). 


*  Professor  Owen  refers  the  clavicles  to  the  atlas 
vertebra,  and  considers  them  as  forming  the  hsmal 
inverted  arch  of  this  vertebra.  See  **  Homolo- 
gies," &c 

t  The  scapulary  limbs  are  referred  by  Professor 
Owen  to  his  occipital  vertebra,  of  which  he  consi- 
ders the  scapuls  to  be  the  ribs,  and  the  rest  of  these 
members  to  represent  what  he  terms  the  **  diverging 
appendagm.** 

X  Professor  Owen  does  not  regard  the  petrous 
bone  as  a  part  of  a  cranial  vertebra,  bat  he  calls  it  a 
**  sense  capsule,**  and  refers  it  to  the  splanchno 
skeleton. 

I  The  styloid  process  is  regarded  by  Professor 
Owen  as  the  rib  of  his  parietal  vartebia. 
u  u  2 
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The  fiflh  or  anterior  sphenoid  costo-verte- 
bral  quantity  consists  of  (b)  the  centrum  and 
the  part  V\  as  the  neural  spine.  The  costo- 
sternal  Quantity  of  this  vertebra  is  represented 
by  (6)  the  palate  bone. 

The  nxth  or  ethmoidal  costo-vertebral 
quantity  of  the  head  consists  of  (a)  the  cen- 
trum, with  the  part  1'  as  the  neural  arch.  The 
costo-sternal  quantity  is  represented  by  the 
nasal  bones  (a). 

Now,  considering^.  481.  as  a  whole,  I  find 
it  to  be  characterised  m  certain  ways,  which 
still  further  prove  the  Mature  of  the  fact,  that 
the  hunian  head  consists  of  six  *  costo- 
vertebral archetypes,  as  numbered  above ;  and 
though  I  by  no  means  would  have  it  under- 
stood that  I  consider  each  of  those  cranial 
archetypes  to  be  equal  in  quantity  either  to 
one  another  or  to  the  first  sterno -costo-ver- 
tebral quantity  of  the  thorax,  still  I  find  that 
there  are  certain  sutural  marks  in  the  human 
head  and  facial  apparatus,  which  seem  to 
define,  with  sufficient  clearness,  those  natural 
groups  of  bones  which  form  the  archetypal 
quantities.  The  spaces  called  intervertebral, 
amongst  the  spinal  vertebrse,  viz.  those  spaces 
which  occur  between  the  neural  arches  of  two 
adjacent  vertebrae,  such  as  g  and  h,  are  repre- 
sented by  all  the  transverse  sutures  of  the 
cranium.  Those  sutural  intervertebral  inter- 
vals I  have  marked  thus  :  Between  the  axis  h 
and  the  atlas  g,  the  intervertebral  space  is 
f/n/Nt .  between  the  atlas  g  and  the  occipital 
form,  the  space  is  o'"''' ;  between  the  latter 
and  petrous  form  is  the  lambdoidal  suture 
c>"'\  and  so  on.  The  intercostal  spaces  are 
marked  y,  y,  &c. 

When  we  seek  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  sutures  of  the  cranial  structures  by  com- 
parison with  the  serial  vertebrae  of  spinal 
order,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
one  order  of  the  cranial  sutures  must  cor- 
respond to  the  intervertebral  spaces  of  spinal 
vertebrae,  while  another  order  of  cranial 
sutures  must  answer  to  those  points  where 
the  elements  constituting  each  vertebra  join. 
Thus,  whilst  such  sutures  as  the  coronal 
(fig.  481.  o',)  and  lambdoidal  (o"''')  answer  to 
the  intervertebral  spaces  (o"'''"),  the  sutural 
temporo-parietal  point  of  union  between  1'^" 
and  2  answers  to  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  elements  1,  2  of  the  atlas  vertebra 
G,  or  of  the  axis  h.  The  frontal  suture  is  that 
line  of  union  which  the  symmetrical  laminae  of 
one  vertebra  ot  the  spine  would,  when  meeting 
each  other  at  the  median  line  of  neural  space, 
represent.  The  sagittal  suture  is  a  biclevage 
of  the  spinous  process  (viz.  the  symmetrical 
parietal  bones)  of  that  vertebra  of  the  head 
to  which  they  belong. 

As  the  nerves  passing  from  the  spinal  cord 
bear  a  somewhat  fixed  relation  to  spinal  ver- 

•  Professor  Owen  enumerates  four  cranial  verte- 
brae, viz.  the  occipital,  parietal,  frontal,  and  nasaL 
He  regards  the  ethmoid  to  be  a  sense  capsule,  like 
the  petrosal  bone,  neither  of  which  he  considers  to 
be  parts  of  vertebrse.  Oken  held  the  same  opinion. 
Spix,  Bojanus,  and  Geoflroy  left  these  bones  unde- 
termined as  to  their  homological  signification. 


tebrae,  so  might  we  expect  that  the  nerves  of 
the  encephalon  should  bear  the  like  relation- 
ship to  the  cranial  vertebral  quantities.  A 
spinal  nerve  passes  between  two  adjacent  ver- 
tebrae, and  thus  to  six  spinal  vertebrae  there 
correspond  five  nerves.  I  have  enumerated 
six  cranial  vertebrae,  each  one  with  the  costal 
quantity,  and  hence  the  nerves  passing  between 
tnese  six  should  number  five,  like  those  of  the 
spine.  These  cranial  nerves  I  consider  to 
form  five  natural  groups,  as  follow  :  — 

The  firtt  or  olfactory  nerve,  being  one  of 
special  sense,  is  distributed  upon  the  ethmoid 
vertebra  (Jig,  481.  a).  The  tecond  is  a  group 
of  motor  and  sensory  branches,  consistmg  of 
the  optic,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  nerves, 
which  pass  through  the  optic  and  lacerate 
foramina  or  cleft,  which  occurs  between  the 
ethmoid  and  anterior  sphenoid  vertebrae. 
The  third  group  of  nerves  is  motor  and  sen- 
sory, consisting  of  branches  of  the  fifth,  which 
pass  through  the  foramen  ovale  (fig.  482.  r). 
The  fourth  group  of  nerves  is  motor  and  sen- 
sory, consisting  of  the  portio  mollis  and  portio 
dura  ;  one  of  these  nerves  is  distributed  to 
the  organ  of  hearing,  and  the  other  makes  exit 
at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  (fig,  482.  r  r), 
being  destined  for  the  side  of  the  face.  The 
fiflh  group  is  also  motor  and  sensory,  and 
consists  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  nerves  pass- 
ing out  through  the  foramina  T/,  0*  ^*  ^be 
anterior  condyloid  and  foramen  lacerum  pos- 
tering. 

The  groups  of  foramina,  which  I  consider 
as  answering  to  the  intervertebral  foramina  of 
the  spinal  series,  are  indicated  in  ^^.482.,  each 
group  being  surrounded  by  a  dotted  line,  as  at 
the  point  e,  the  place  «,  m,  r,  and  the  place  /,  /. 
The  other  two  intervertebral  foramina  are  not 
seen  in  this  view  of  the  cranial  base.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  external  meatus  occurs 
like  a  true  intervertebral  foramen  between  the 
petrosal  and  temporal  vertebrae,  which  in  the 
early  foetal  condition  are  naturally  separated. 
When  I  view  the  serial  order  of  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina  of  the  cervical  spine,  I  find 
that  the  external  meatus  exactly  coincides 
with  the  series. 

There  are  many  facts  of  interest  which  re- 
cur to  me  regarding  fig,  482.  as  a  form  com- 
parable to  vertebrae ;  but  since  to  record 
these  in  full  would  exceed  the  space  allotted 
to  this  article,  I  must  forego  the  task,  and 
only  remark  in  brief,  that  all  the  other  fora- 
mina of  the  cranial  base  eive  passage  to 
arterial  and  venous  vessels  like  the  vertebral 
foramina  (gg)  of  the  atlas  and  (hh)  of  the 
axis. 

The  cranial  base  (fig.  482.)  gives  evidence 
of  a  certain  fact  of  special  modification  of  so 
large  an  interest,  that  I  cannot  but  advert  to 
it :  the  fact  is  this — the  body  of  the  axis  (8,  8) 
passes  through  the  body  of  the  atlas  (7,  7), 
and  carries  part  of  this  latter  (9,  q)  before  it 
as  its  odontoid  process.  The  body  of  the  oc- 
cipital vertebra  (6,  6),  passing  forward  to  the 
body: of  the  post  sphenoid  vertebra  (3,3), 
sunders  the  body  of  the  petrosal  vertebra 
(5,  5),  while  the  body  of  the  parietal  vertebra 
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is  altogether  obliterated.  By  this  circum- 
stance of  the  body  of  the  sixth  or  occipital 
cranifll  vertebra  joining  the  body  of  the  tnird 


or  post  sphenoid  vertebra,  the  cranial  basis 
is  contracted  in  its  longitudinal  axis,  while 
the  cranial  vault  {Jig,  481.)  fashioned  of  th9 


JF%r.482. 


The  base  of  the  human  cranium^ 

Showing  its  serial  relation  with  the  bodies  or  centra  of  the  spinal  vertebne,  and  also  the  serial 
homology  between  the  foramina  of  the  cranial  vertebne  and  those  of  the  spinal  vertebne. 


expanded  neural  arches,  affords  ample  space 
wherein  to  locate  the  crescent  organ  ot  the 
intellect. 

Prop.  XL.  7%e  scapulcay  or  fore-limbs  of 
ail  the  vertebrated  animals  are  homologous  to 
one  another.  The  varietif  among  these  organs 
occurs  by  a  metamorphosis  or  omission  of  ele- 
mentarv  quantity, —  The  right  scapulary  organ 
is  perfectly  identical  with  the  left  in  the  same 
animal  body.  Both  the  fore-limbs  of  the 
human  body  are  identical ;  those  of  other  mam- 
mals are  identical ;  those  of  a  bird  are  iden- 
tical ;  those  of  a  reptile  are  identical ;  and 
those  of  a  fish  are  also  identical.  Os- 
seous quantity  is  equal  for  both  fore- 
limbs  or  the  same  animal.  But  the  fore- 
limbs  of  all  animals  are  not  quantitatively 
equal,  far  from  it.     The  fore-limbs  of  a  mam- 


mal differ  by  quantity  from  the  fore-limbs  of 
a  bird,  those  of  a  bird  from  those  of  a 
reptile,  and  those  of  a  reptile  from  those  of  a 
fish.  The  mammal  fore-limbs  manifest  a 
quantitative  difference  amongst  all  species  of 
that  class;  the  avian  fore-limbs  the  same; 
the  reptilian  fore-limbs  the  same ;  the 
piscean  fore-limbs  the  same  also.  The  ana- 
tomist who  would  undertake  the  task  of  re- 
cording the  quantitative  difference  manifested 
amongst  all  the  fore-limbs  of  the  vertebrated 
classes,  would  require  a  chart  as  free  as  space 
and  a  leisure  as  unconfined  as  time.  As 
quantitative  difference  is  of  such  infinite  ac- 
count, I  shall  not  therefore  record  it  by  the 
numerical  method  ;  but  my  task  shall  rather 
be  to  develop  that  idea  in  generalisation, 
which  will  interpret  the  infinity  of  variety  as 
u  u  3 
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being  the  product  of  a  law  of  metamorphosisy 
exercising  itself  upon  the  whole  quantity  or 
unity. 

Comparison  teaches  me  the  fact  that  not 
only  are  the  fore-limbs  of  the  animal  classes 
varied  amongst  themselves  as  to  osseous 
quantity,  but  I  find  that  even  the  individuals 
of  any  one  species  have  not  the  fore-limbs 
developed  of  invariably  fixed  and  equal  quan- 
tity ;  for  there  is  no  one  species  free  from 
the  possibility  of  that  occurrence  which  we 
term  **  anomaly."  The  human  hand  is  seen 
to  develop  (by  no  means  unfrequently)  a 
plus  number  of  digital  appendages.  I  have 
seen  the  like  anomalies  upon  the  fore-hands 
of  the  Quadrumana.  The  Ruminantia  now 
and  then  develop  in  the  fore-foot  solipedal 
character.  The  solipedes  are  known  to  pro- 
duce the  fore-limbs  in  cloven  stamp  some- 
times. The  individuals  of  every  species,  I 
doubt  not,  would,  if  we  studied  them  with 
sufficient   care  and  in  large  masses,  prove 


themselves  to  be  subject  to  the  occurrence  of 
a  plus  or  minus  quantitative  variety  to  that 
character  which  is  general  or  normal  with 
them.  It  is  because  I  find  that  these  ano- 
malies to  species  are  facts  not  more  mar- 
vellous in  themselves  than  are  the  facts 
which  vary  species  to  species,  that  I  will  here 
embrace  them  in  the  general  interpretation  of 
a  plus  unity  undergoing  metamorphosis  for 
the  creation  of  variety.  The  variety  between 
species  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  variety 
which  the  anomaly  proves  to  the  species  of 
normal  character.    . 

There  is  no  member  of  the  animal  fabric 
which  more  interestingly  illustrates  the  fact 
that  nature  adheres  to  a  unity  of  type  than 
does  the  osseous  fore-limb.  Whatever  be 
the  variety  which  fore-fimbs  manifest,  when 
comparatively  contemplated,  still  we  find 
that  the  bond  of  unity  embraces  and  girds 
within  its  circlet  the  whole  subject  of  the 
variety.    A  proof  of  this  fact  may  be  seen 


Fig.  ^3. 


A,  the  fore  limb  of  the  lion ;  B,  that  of  the  wild  boar;  c,  that  of  the  rhinoceros;  i>,  that  of  the 
bull ;  E,  that  of  the  horse  ;  showing  a  serial  degradation  firom  plus  to  minus  quantity. 


even  in  the  use  of  that  nomenclature,  by 
which  we  designate  all  varieties  of  the  sca- 
pulary  organ ;  for,  were  it  not  that  all  such 
members  proved  a  greater  or  lesser  himili- 


tude  the  one  to  the  other,  we  should  not  and 
could  not  afford  to  generalise  them  under  the 
common  appellation  of  scapulary  organ. 
The  fore- limbs  of  all  osseous  skeletal  fabrics 
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(fi^.  4S3,)  are  alike  as  to  those  segments 
which  constitute  them  one  and  all.  Those 
segments  are  the  scapula  (a,  a),  the  humerus 
(bf  b),  the  fore-arm  bones  -(c,  d),  the  carpal 
ossicles  (e,f),  and  the  metacarpo^phalangeal 
series  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5).  Every  species  of  the 
fore  member  produces  these  segments  in- 
variably ;  I  say  invariably,  for  I  am  not  now 
referring  to  their  pathological  state. 

When  I  compare  all  fore-limbs  by  the 
scapula  (a)  or  proximal  segment,  I  find  that 
this  bone  is  invariably  present,  though  very 
much  modified  in  several  animals.  As  all 
scapulary  organs  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles 
(and  I  would  add  the  osseous  fishes,  but  for 
certain  facts  which  require  previous  expla- 
nation,) produce  the  bone  named  scapula, 
they  may  be  hence  termed  uniform  as  to  this 

C'cular.  The  invariable  occurrence  of  the 
erus  (b)  renders  them  likewise  uniform 
as  to  this  segment.  But  though  the  fore-arm 
carpus  and  metacarpo-phalangeal  segments 
are,  as  segments,  invariably  present  likewise, 
still  all  fore-liml^  are  not  equal  or  uniform  as 
to  the  quantity  contained  in  each  of  these 
segments.  Considering  the  fore-limbs  under 
general  notice,  I  see  that  they  are  uniform  by 
the  proximal  ends  (a,  b)  o£  the  organs,  and 
variously  by  the  distal  or  terminal  appen- 
dages. But  it  is  most  true,  nevertheless,  that 
this  variety  is  only  quantitative,  or  simply  a 
plus  and  minus  variation,  for  a  produces  five 
digits,  B  four,  c  three,  d  two,  and  s  only  one. 

Of  the  two  bones  (c,  d)  constituting  the 
fore-arm,  that  one  which  is  most  constantly 
developed  in  entire  proportions  is  the  ra- 
dius (c).  The  ulna  (d)  is  very  often  reduced 
to  almost  unrecognisable  dimensions  (d  o£e); 
and  that  part  of  the  ulna  which  is  most  gene- 
rally metamorphosed  or  annihilated  is  its 
distal  or  carpal  extremity.  The  olecranon 
process  and  a  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  is 
always  present. 

The  carpal  ossicles  (e,f),  which  in  all  fore- 
limbs  manifest  a  greater  relationship  to  the 
radius  (c)  than  to  the  ulna  (d),  are  as  constant 
as  the  radius  itself.  The  metamorphosis  of 
the  ulna  {d  of  e)  does  not  appear  to  affect 
the  carpal  ossicles  (^)/)* 

The  metacarpal  bones  (Jig.  483.)  are  nu- 
merically various  in  these  scapulary  organs. 
Though  it  be  true  that  we  find  them  in  all 
fore-hmbs,  still  we  do  not  find  them  produced 
in  equal  numbers.  The  metacarpal  bones  are 
not  constant  to  the  number  of  five ;  but 
though  we  find  them  varying  in  a  plurality  of 
animals  from  the  number  of  5  in  a  to  that  of 
1  in  E,  still  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact, 
that  in  certain  fore-  limbs,  as  d  and  E,  where, 
to  all  appearance  at  first  sight,  a  single  meta- 
carpal bone  is  developed,  a  closer  inspection 
will  prove  that  others  may  be  present,  though 
in  rudimental  form  (5  of  e). 

The  phalangeal  ossicles  (2,  4,  6,  of  B, 
JSg.  484.)  which  constitute  a  finger  are  usu- 
ally three  in  number  ;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  The  fingers  themselves 
are  generally  found  to  correspond  in  number 
with  the  metacarpal  bones.     When  there  are 


five  metacarpal  bones,  the  fingers  are  five  in 
number  also.  When  animals  have  only  four, 
or  three,  or  two,  or  one  metacarpal  bone 
(J^,  483.),  the  fingers  number  accordingly. 
There  mav  be  more  metacarpal  bones  than 
there  ^re  nngers,  but  as  many  of  the  fingers  as 
are  present,  whatever  be  their  number,  have 
each  invariably  a  corresponding  metacarpal 
bone.  The  rudimental  metacarpal  bones 
have,  generally  speaking,  rudimental  pha- 
langes. 

The  thumb  varies  as  to  the  number  of  its 
phalanges,  and  becomes  a  finger  or  a  thumb 
accordmg  to  this  occurrence.  The  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb  is  very  often  pre- 
sent when  the  phalangeal  thumb  ossicles  are  ab- 
sent ;  and  sometimes  I  find  that  some  species 
of  animals  have  only  one  phalanx  for  a  thumb  ; 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  three.  The  digit 
which  is  a  thumb  in  one  animal  (fig.  484.  b), 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  stands  apart  from 
the  other  digits,  is  now  and  then  laid  side  by 

Fig.  484. 


side  (a)  with  the  other  digits,  and  becomes  a 
finger  accordingly.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bone  (1,2,  next  to  7  of  b)  which  we 
term  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  in  one 
animal  is  the  true  homologue  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  finger  appended  to  8  of  a, 
and  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  human  thumb  (1,2  appended  to 
7  of  b),  is  constituted  of  two  ossicles,  which 
have  become  consolidated.  If  we  class  the 
hindmost  ossicle  (1  of  the  bone,  1,  2  ap- 
pended to  7  of  b)  with  the  other  meta- 
carpal bones,  then  the  foremost  ossicle  (2) 
will  represent  the  first  phalanx  (2)  of  the 
other  fingers,  and  this  will  give  (as  in  a)  three 
phalanges  to  the  thumb,  as  to  the  other 
fingers.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  so- 
called  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  ( 1 , 2  of  b) 
corresponds  as  to  nucleary  deposit  with  the 
first  phalanx  (1,  2)  of  the  finger. 

The  foregomg  mentioned  facts  respecting 
the  scapulary  organs  will  prove  that  they  are 
"unity  in  variety,*'  the  unity  being  a  plus 
quantity  (as  a,  ^.483.  with  five  digits); 
whereas  tlie  variety  is  simply  a  minus  quan- 
tity, so  rendered  by  the  degradation  or  meta- 
morphosis of  the  quantity  of  five  digits,  which 
u  u  4 
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ore  proper  to  the  plus  original.  This  interpre- 
tation will,  I  beheve,  stand  the  test  of  rigor- 
ous reasoning,  and  will  teach  the  anatomist 
this,  or  nothing  truthfully  besides  this,  viz. 
that  if  the  presential  characters  of  the  fore- 
limbs  manifest  such  a  diversified  condition 
as  precludes  him  from  naming  them  quan- 
titatively equal  and  uniform  things,  still  the 
diversity,  such  as  we  find  it,  can  have  occurred 
by  no  other  process  or  law,  save  that  of  de- 
gradation or  the  metamorphosis  of  elemental 
parts.  A  certain  part  is  wanting  to  one 
organ  compared  with  another  organ ;  and  if 
it  be  by  reason  of  the  want  of  this  part  in  one 
organ,  which  part  is  present  in  another,  that  I 
am  unable  to  name  both  these  organs  uniform, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  this  very  want  of  the 
part  constitutes  the  species. 

The  fore-limbs  of  the  man,  the  horse,  the 
ruminant,  the  carnivore,  the  rodent,  the  mar- 
supial animal,  the  bird,  the  reptile,  are  not 
quantitatively  uniform  things,  and  this  is  the 
only  reason  why  they  are  various  things.  If 
it  be  this  quantitative  difference  which  in- 
duces us  to  classify^  them  separately,  it  is  only 
this  same  mode  of  difference  which  stands  in 
our  way  preventing  us  from  naming  them  ab- 
solutdy  alike.  The  one  organ  has  one  part 
which  the  other  organ  has  not,  and  therefore 
both  organs  are  various  or  special ;  but  it  is 
still  most  true,  that  it  is  the  want  of  the  known 
part  rather  than  the  superaddition  of  an  un- 
known part  which  constitutes  both  organs 
thus  speciaL 

The  special  thing  compared  with  the  ideal 
unity  is  siifiply  llie  minus  quantity  compared 
with  the  plus  quantity.  All  comparative 
method  proves  this.  When  I  compare  the 
fore-limb  of  .the  ass  with  the  arm  of  the  man, 
and  endeacvour  to  ascertain  the  law  which  has 
rendered  the  first  as  a  form  special  to  the 
last,  I  find  that  my  analysing  instrument  must 
be  not  the  scalpel  but  the  calculation.  For 
while  I  see  that  in  the  soliped  member  are 
arranged  certain  parts  taking  order  in  the 
sdf-same  manner  as  the  like  parts  in  the 
human  arm ;  and  while  I  further  discover  that 
the  latter  organ  devdopes  certain  parts, 
which  parts  are  not  developed  for  the  former, 
and  that  hence  only  arises  the  difference  or 
species ;  I  must  therefore  conclude  that  the 
species  depends  upon  the  absence  of  some- 
thing, which  thing,  being  absent,  I  cannot  dis- 
sect by  any  other  instrument  than  the  under- 
standing ;  and  the  thing,  though  absent,  may 
be  still  visible  to  the  mental  although  in- 
visible to  the  physical  eye. 

For  the  knowledge  of  the  thin^  absent, 
viz.  some  of  the  digits  of  e,^.  483.,  is,  I  con- 
tend, equal  to  the  knowledge  derivable  from 
the  actual  presence  of  the  very  same  quan- 
tity, viz.  those  digits  in  a  ;  and,  therefore,  so 
long  as  I  know  the  quantity  which  is  absent 
from  one  ens  to  be  the  same  as  the  quantity 
which  is  present  to  another  ens,  this  must 
furnish  me  with  the  idea  of  equality,  or  the 
uniformity,  as  saliently  as  if  the  quantity  were 
present  for  both  enses.  When,  for  example, 
f   ppmpare  the  soliped  or  the  cloven  loot 


with  the  human  hand,  I  find  that  the  lesser 
ens  is  contained  in  the  greater  ens,  and  that 
the  other  parts,  which  are  wanting  to  the 
lesser,  are  still  manifest  in  the  greater;  there- 
fore I  conclude,  that  as  the  greater,  viz.  the 
human  hand,  can  undergo  a  metamorphosia 
or  subtraction  of  parts,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to 
the  proportions  of  the  cloven  or  the  soliped 
organ  successively,  so  has  the  original  or  plus 
quantity,  which  may  be  r^arded  as  equal  to 
ttie  human  hand,  undergone  a  metamorphosis 
of  parts  in  such  degree  as  now  yields  for  our 
contemplation  the  special  or  minus  quantities, 
which  we  name  cloven  or  soliped  foot. 

Prop.  XLI.  The  scapulaty  and  pelvic  mem" 
hers  are  homologous,  —  In  a  former  place  I 
have  given  reasons  why  we  should  consider 
the  ckvicles,  the  pubic,  and  ischiadic  bones 
as  the  homologues  of  ribs;  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  need  their  presence  in  this  place 
while  holding  comparison  between  the  fore 
and  hind  members.* 

The  fore-limb  ^Jig,  485.  i.)  separated  fi-om 
the  clavicle,  consists,  like  the  hind  limb  (b), 
separated  from  the  pubis  and  ischium,  of  a  fixed 
and  invariable  number  of  segments ;  and  the 
parts  which  constitute  these  segments  in  both 
are  absolutely  corresponding.  The  scapula 
(a)  corresponds  to  the  ilium  (e)  ;  the  hu- 
merus (b)  to  the  femur  (f^  ;  the  radius  (d) 
to  the  tibia  (h)  ;  the  u]na(c)  to  the  fibula  (g). 
The  hand  is  manifestly  the  counterpart  of  the 
foot.  The  carpus  represents  the  tarsus  ;  the 
metacarpus  corresponds  to  the  metatarsus ; 
the  phalanges  of  the  hand  are  represented  in 
the  phalanges  of  the  foot.  The  pisiform  bone 
(7)  of  the  carpus  is  similar  to  the  os  calcis  (q) 
oil'  the  tarsus ;  the  great  toe  represents  the 
thumb ;  the  little  toe  simulates  the  little 
finger.  The  common  structural  identity  be- 
tween both  organs  is  plainly  manifest  at  all 
points  save  one ;  and  this,  though  often  at- 
tempted to  be  explained,  has  not  as  yet 
yielded  up  its  mystery.  How  happens  it 
that  the  patella  (A)  and  fore  aspect  of  the 
hind  limb  (e),  corresponds  to  the  olecranon 
(h)  and  back  of  the  fore-limb  (a)?  I  believe  that 
the  <!omplete -solution  of  this  problem  may  be 
had  from  the  following  remarks  made  in 
reference  to^.  485. 

On  comparing  the  right  scapulary  organ 
Ta,  b,  c,  d)  with  the  left  pelvic  member 
?B,  F,  o,  h),  I  find  that  the  fore  aspect  of  the 
former  does  not  correspond  to  the  fore  aspect 
of  the  latter  ;  but  when  I  compare  the  back 
of  the  arm  a,  b*,  c*,  d*  with  the  fi-ont  of  the 
lower  member  (e,  f,  g,  h),  their  correspond- 

•  Vicq  d*Azyr  regarded  the  coracoidand  acromion 
processes  of  the  scapula  as  representing  the  pubic 
and  ischiadic  bones,  while  Cruveilhier  states  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  spine  and  acromion  process  of 
the  scapula  has  no  part  analogous  to  them  in  the 
ilium.  Professor  Owen  considers  the  clavicle  as  the 
homologue  of  the  os  pubis,  agreeing  in  this  view 
with  Cruveilhier.  But,  according  to  Professor 
Owen*8  views,  it  is  not  with  the  rib  that  either  the 
clavicle  os  pubis  or  ischium  manifests  an  homology ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  regards  the  iliac  bone  and  the 
scapula  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  ribs — his 
pleurapophysial  elements. 
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cnce  is  at  once  manifested  ;  for  then  we  have 
the  olecranon  process  (h)  of  the  ulnae*  in 
the  exact  position  of  the  patella  (h)  of  the 
lower  member  (e).    Moreover,  in  this  new 


position  of  the  scapulary  organ  (b*,  c*,  d*)» 
we  find  that  the  position  of  the  bones  ge- 
nerally corf^spond  with  those  of  the  pelvic 
organ  (e,  f,  g,  h)  ;  for  the  radius  (d*)  is  now 


Fig,  485. 


A,  Tfieright 


member,  artd  b,  the  left  pelvic  member  of  the  human  skeleton,  cowered;  and 
how  a  torsion  m  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  differences  both  Umbs. 


internal  to  the  ulna  (c*),  just  as  the  tibia  (h) 
is  internal  to  the  fibula  (g)  ;  while  the  back  of 
the  hand  (n,  in,p,  o)  of  the  member  B*,  c*, 
D*,  corresponds  now  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 

Sn,m,p,o)  of  the  member  f,g,h,  and  the  thumb 
o)  of  the  member  c*,  d*  is  now  laid  opposite 
to  the  great  toe  (p)  of  the  member  (g,  h). 

Now,  I  also  find  that  the  back  of  the  lower 
member  (f*,  g*,  h*)  represents  the  front  of 


the  upper  limb  (e,  c,  d),  and  that  on  com- 
paring F*,  G*,  H,  in  its  present  position,  with 
B,  c,  D,  the  constituent  bones  or  both  organs 
correspond  ;  for  now  the  ulna  (c),  being  in- 
ternal to  the  radius  (d),  is  exactly  simulated, 
by  the  fibula  (g*)  bemg  internal  to  the  tibia 
(h*\  Moreover,  the  palm  of  the  hand  (m,  w, 
o,  p)  of  the  limb  (b,  c,  d^  is  now  turned  for- 
wards, like  the  sole  of  the  foot  (m,  «,  o,  p  of 
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G#,  H*),  while  the  pisiform  bone  (q)  of  the 
hand  corresponds  in  position  to  the  os  calcis 
(9)  of  the  foot.  • 

While  it  appears,  therefore,  an  undeniable 
truth  that  that  aspect  of  the  fore-limb  (b,  c,d)» 
which  we  commonly  call  the  front,  is  in  reality 
structiu^lly  identical  with  the  back  of  the 
lower  member  (f*,  g*,  h*),  whereas  the  front 
of  the  latter  organ  (f,  g,  h^  is  the  structural 
homologue  of  the  back  or  the  upper  limb 
(b*,  c*,  d*),  let  us  examine  closely  into  the 
cause  of  this  sin^lar  difference  between  both 
organs.  Anatomists  have  long  since  remarked 
upon  the  singular  twisted  form  of  the  hu- 
merus. Cniveilhier  speaks  of  the  ''groove  of 
torsion  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  for- 
wards **  on  the  humerus.  This  fact  of  torsion 
in  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  I  consider  as 
fully  explaining  the  above  mentioned  pecu- 
liarities which  distmguish  the  upper  from  the 
lower  member.  In  primitive  construction 
both  members  are  identical ;  but  this  secondary 
modification,  viz.  the  torsion  of  the  humerus, 
is  that  circumstance  which  distinguishes  them 
one  from  the  other. 

While,  in  idea,  I  untwist  the  humerus  by 
bringing  its  back  to  the  front,  I  at  the  same 
time  unravel  the  gordian  knot  of  that  problem 
which  has  so  long  existed  as  a  mystery  for 
the  homologist. 

The  back  of  the  humerus  (b*)  presents  a 
smooth  and  rounded  form,  like  the  front  of  the 
femur  (f).  If,  in  idea,  I  twist  the  femur  (f) 
in  its  long  axis,  so  as  to  bring  its  back  to  the 
front,  then  f*  makes  its  linea  aspera  (f)  [per- 
form a  spiral  curve  forward,  just  as  the  spiral 
rough  line  (/)  on  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
(b)  manifests  its  own  contorted  character  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  brinf  the  points 
(gf  K  0>  usually  on  the  back  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur,  forward,  like  the  corresponding 
points  (^,  k,  l)  of  the  humerus  (b).  If,  aeain, 
m  idea,  I  untwist  the  humerus  (b)  in  its  long 
axis,  so  as  to  bring  its  back  to  the  front,  then 
b*  uncoils  its  roui;h  spinal  line,  and  gives  this 
line  its  primitive  vertical  direction,  similar  to 
what  the  liuea  aspera  of  the  femur  normally 
presents,  at  the  same  time  that  the  points 
(/,  A,  t,  k)  usually  at  the  back  of  the  humerus 
(b*)  are  brought  forwards  like  the  points 
(/,  A,  i,  k)  of  the  femur  (f). 

In^^.  485.  I  have  drawn  both  limbs,  each 
in  its  front  and  back  aspect,  on  either  side  of 
the  common  median  line.  When  the  reader 
will  compare  b,  c,  d  with  f,  g,  h,  in  reference 
to  this  line,  he  will  find  that  though  the  ulna 
(c^  approaches  this  median  line  like  the  tibia 
(h),  yet  that  this  position  does  not  render 
both  these  bones  structurally  homologous; 
for,  from  the  foregoing  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  twisted  condition  of  the  limb  (b,  c,  d),  he 
must  have  learned  that  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact  of  torsion  that  the  bone  (c)  (ulna)  holds, 
in  reference  to  the  median  line,  the  position  of 
(h)  the  tibia,  with  which  latter  the  ulna  is 
not  homologous.  When  we,  in  idea,  untwist 
B,  and  brmg  it  into  the  position  of  b*,  then 
the  radius  (d*)  comes  into  sidelong  position 
with  the  median  line,  like  the  tibia  (h)  ;  and 


now  both  these  bones  manifest  their  homolo- 
gous character,  as  well  in  position  as  in 
general  form.  The  hand  and  the  foot  are, 
also,  by  these  movements  made  to  corre- 
spond. Is  it  not  a  fact  of  singular  interest, 
so  fiur  as  it  explains  the  law  of  nature  in  exer- 
cising these  special  modifications  on  the  struc- 
turally identical  fore  and  hind  limbs,  that 
when,  in  reference  to  the  common  median 
line,  we  untwist  b,d,c  to  the  position  b*,  !>♦, 
c»,  we  then  render  this  latter  of  the  same 
aspect,  compared  with  the  ideal  twisted  con- 
dition of  F*,G»,H*,  as  the  figure  f,g,h  com- 
monly manifests  compared  with  b,  d,  c  ? 

While  we  bear  in  mind  the  foregoing  ex- 
planation of  the  presential  characters  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  we  are  enabled 
fully  to  recognise  the  homolosical  relations  of 
th^e  two  members,  as  well  when  viewing 
their  several  constituent  parts  as  when  con- 
sidering them  as  whole  or  entire  organs. 

The  coracoid  process  a  of  the  scapula  a 
answers  to  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  pro- 
cess a  of  the  iliac  bone  e  ;  the  acromion  pro- 
cess ^  of  A  to  the  obliterated  process  A  of  e  ; 
the  head  of  the  humerus  c  of  b,  and  both  its 
tuberosities  e  d,  to  the  head  c  and  trochanters 
edoithe  femur  f;  the  rough  spiral  line/ of  b 
to  the  linea  aspera/ of  f  ;  the  outer  condyle  k 
of  B  to  the  inner  condyle  /  of  f  ;  for  it  is  owing 
to  the  twist  of  the  humerus  b  that  the  con- 
dyle k  lies  outermost ;  the  olecranon  process 
h  of  B*  to  the  patella  h  of  f,  the  twist  of  the 
humerus  explaining  why  the  former  part  is  at 
the  back  and  the  latter  in  fix>nt ;  the  radius 
D  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  foramen  to  h, 
the  tibia  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  the 
twist  in  the  arm-bone  explaining  this  differ- 
ence as  to  their  position,  and  also  why  the 
ulna  (c)  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  arm, 
while  its  homologue  (g)  the  fibula  appears  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  I  shall  here  leave 
the  reader  to  pursue  the  thread  of  this  subject 
as  far  as  he  feels  inclined  ;  for  the  first  and 
radical  difficulty  being  removed  allows  the 
subject  to  be  easily  followed  through  its  se- 
condary stages.* 

The  fore-limbs  of  all  species  of  animals  are 
similar  to  one  another  in  all  respects  save 
that  of  quantity,  and  this  quantitative  differ- 
ence is  manifested  chiefly  upon  the  distal 
extremities.  The  obliteration  of  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  distal  organ  renders  it  in  the 
varying  conditions  of  those  forms  to  which  we 
give  the  names  of  hands,  paws,  wings,  palms, 
talons,  hoofs,  &c  ;  the  same  law  of  degrada- 
tion is  exercising  on  the  distal  extreme  of  the 

•  Vicq  d'Azyr  believed  that  the  ulna  represented 
the  tibia,  and  the  radius  the  fibula.  M.  de  Blain- 
ville,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  tibia  and  the 
radius  as  homologous.  Crureilhier  considered  that 
neither  of  the  bones  of  tbe  fore-arm  resembled,  by 
itself,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  therefore  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibia  which  represents  the  upper  half  of  the  ulna, 
while  the  lower  half  of  the  tibia  represents  the 
lower  half  of  the  radius ;  moreover,  that  the  fibula 
is  represented  by  the  upper  half  of  the  radius  and 
the  lower  half  of  the  ulna.  See  **  Anatomie  Descrip- 
tive," t  i.  p.  315. 
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hind  limb,  and  according  to  the  quantitative 
variety  of  these  organs  we  characterise  them 
by  the  like  names.  The  hand  and  the  foot 
are  radically  the  same  organs,  not  only  in  the 
same  body  but  in  all  bodies ;  and  the  law 
which  differences  these  to  an  infinitude  of 
special  character  is  one  of  a  phaseal  quantita- 
tive degradation,  and  just  as  from  the  integer 
9  may  be  proportioned  the  quantities  8,  7,  6, 
5,4,3,2.1. 

The  distal  segments  of  the  scapulary  and 
pelvic  members  are  differenced  by  the  ope- 
ration of  two  laws,  viz.  that  which  subtracts 
quantity  by  its  annihilation,  and  that  which 


fuses  plural  elements  into  single  parts.  In 
fig,  486,  B.  the  hands  of  the  sloth  present,  nu- 
merically, various  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  immature  being,  the  parts  1,  2, 
3,  4,  correspond  to  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
series  of  the  human  fingers ;  whereas,  in  the 
adult  animal,  fitness  requires  that  the  elements 
2,  3  should  fuse  into  the  bone  2,  and  thus 
duality  becomes  unity.  On  the  contrary,  in 
fig,  A.  we  find  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
series  numbering  as  many  as  eight  distinct 
elements  holding  permanently  separate ;  and 
I  may  remark,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  this 
series  of  eight  elemental  parts  corresponds 


r%g.  486. 


A,  the  fore  limb  of  the  whale ;  b,  the  paws  of  the  sloth — immature  and  adult 


exactly  to  the  number  of  those  nuclei  from 
which  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  series  of  the 
fore-finger  of  b  fig,  484.  is  formed. 

Pfop.  XL  1 1.  The  stemo-costO'Vertebral 
quantUtf  it  a  proportional  of  the  dorso-ventral 
quantity, — Every  lesser  form  which  manifests 
an  identity  with  part  of  a  greater  form  proves 
this,  and  nothing  completely  truthful  but  this, 
viz.  that  the  lesser  viewed  in  comparison  with 
the  greater,  owes  its  present  condition  solely 
to  the  feet  of  its  having  been  metamorphosed 
from  such  another  quantity  as  the  greater 
form.  In  the  spinal  axis  of  most  fishes 
Nature  develops  a  series  of  forms  like^.  487., 
which  I  call  dorso-ventral,  the  dorsal  half 
(1,  2,  3,  4^  being  quantitatively  equal  to  the 
ventral  half  Tl,  2, 3, 4) ;  and  the  distal  extreme 
(1, 1)  of  either  half  being  terminated  by  fin 
processes,  the  palms  (6,6).  In  the  spinal 
axis  of  terrestnal  animals  Nature  presents  a 
series  of  proportionally  diverse  forms,  such  as 
stemo-costo  vertebral  quantities,  &c.  ;  the 
dorsal  sides  of  which  are  not  quantitatively 
equal  to  the  ventral  sides,  and  these  latter 
sides  being  still  further  struck  proportionally 
diverse  to  each  other.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  spinal  series  of  the  terrestrial 
animal  and  that  of  the  a(]^uatic  animal  being  a 
quantitative  difference  sunply,  forasmuch  as 
tjie  former  are  identical  with  some  element- 
ary parts  of  the  latter,  I  here  affirm  that  the 
lesser  spinal  quantity  of  the  terrestrial  animal 


is  a  proportional  struck  by  metamorphosis 
from  the  greater  spinal  quantity  of  the  aquatic 
animal.  Let  the  comparative  anatomist  follow 
me  in  my  remarks  upon  the  skeletal  axis  of 
the  fishes,  and  he  will  find  that  my  explana- 
tion of  the  natural  law  of  formation  shall  not 
outstep  the  demonstration  which  Nature  her* 
self  offers  as  self-evidently  truthful. 

I  point  to  a  segment  {fig,  487.)  of  the  fish's 
spinal  axis  in  that  region  of  the  series  occur- 
ring immediately  posterior  to  the  thorax. 
This  segment  consists  of  a  combination  of 
elemental  pieces  (4,  3,  2,  1),  arranged  in  sym- 
metrical superposition  upon  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  aspects  of  the  part  which  we  name 
the  vertebral  body,  or  centrum  5.  An  abso- 
lute identity  prevails  between  the  dorsal 
elements  and  the  ventral  elements.  Those 
of  the  dorsum  terminate  in  the  dorsal  fin 
(1,  6),  while  those  of  the  venter  terminate  in 
the  ventral  fin  (1,  6)  ;  such  segment  of  the 
fishes*  spinal  series  is  evidently  a  whole  com- 
plete archetypal  quantity,  forasmuch  as  it 
proves  to  be  symmetrical  whichever  way  I 
cleave  it,  whether  horizontally  or  perpendi^ 
cularly,  provided  the  line  of  cleavage  passes 
through  the  vertebral  centrum  (5).  If  I  cleave 
this  archetypal  figure  in  the  same  modes  as 
Nature  herself  does,  1  produce  forms  identical 
with  Nature's  forms,  and  create  of  it  species 
like  the  species  of  Nature. 

Nature  cleaves  the  ventral  Iialf  (4, 3, 2, 1)  of 
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this  dorao-yentral  form  (Jig,  487.),  and  the  re-     (3,  3)  encloses  the  haemal  or  visceral  space 
suit  is  Jig.  488.,  having  a  pair  of  symmetri-     (4),  and  this  arch,  like  the  one  above,  has 

1^.487.  .  Fig.iSB. 


\ 


i 


The  donO'Veniral  archetypal  quanHtyy  taken  from  the 
tpinal  $eries  of  the  oneouefuh, 

cal  ribs  (c  c)  terminated  by  symmetrical  palms 
or  fins  (9).  The  ventral  space  (c,c,^.488.) 
is  now  an  apartment  enclosed  bj^  ribs,  in 
which  are  located  the  blood-circulatine 
organs,  together  with  the  viscera  of  sel^ 
nutrition  and  reproduction.  The  dorsal  space 
(4)  encloses  the  nervous  axis. 

Injig,  487.  the  superior  or  neural  arch  (3,3) 
encloses  the  neural  space  (4),  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  interspmous  bones  (^2, 2),  to 
which  is  appended  tne  symmetrical  dorsal 
palm   (1,  1).     The  haemal  or  inferior  arch 


The  dorto-ventral  archetype^ 
Showing  how  the  ventral  azygoe  ray  is  converted 
into  the  opposite  pair  of  nba  by  a  vertical  bi- 
cleavage  through  the  median  line. 

attached  to  it  ventrad  the  interspinous  os- 
sicles (2,  2),  to  which  is  appended,  in  like 
manner,  the  symmetrical  ventral  palm  (1, 1). 
All  these  elements  of  the  dorso-veutral  arche- 
typal quantity  {fig.  487.)  are  bicleayable  by 
the  common  median  line  (6, 6)  passing  per- 
pendicularly through  the  centrum  5.  If  the 
ventral  lammae  (3,  3)  be  sundered  apart  from 
each  other  to  a  width  equal  to  the  circle 
4*,  4*,  then  these  laminae  will  enclose  ventral 
space  like  the  symmetrical  costae.  The  dor- 
sal laminae  (3,  3)  are  quantitatively  equal  to 
the  ventral  laminae  ;  and  it  is  possible  for 
the  former  to  be  sundered  apart  so  as  to 
form  a  neural  circular  space  equal  to  4*  4* ; 
but  it  never  happens  that  this  circular  space 
has  occasion  to  be  formed  around  the  neural 
axis,  for  already  the  neural  arch  (4)  is  suffi- 
ciently capacious  for  its  contents,  and  there- 
fore the  space  (4)  formed  between  the  dorsal 
laminae  (3,  3)  is  of  dimensions,  in  all  spinal 
axes,  equal  to  the  spinal  cord. 

But  the  symmetrical  sides  of  the  ventral 
ray  of  the  archetype  {fig,  487.)  do  actually 
widen  apart  from  each  other  to  a  degree 
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according  with  the  increasing  bulk  of  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ; 
and  in  order  to  allow  space  sufficient  for 
the  reception  of  these  organs,  the  ventral 
ray  (3,  2,  1^  suffers  a  cleavage  through  its 
whole  length,  as  seen  in  fig,  ^§8.,  where  the 
original  ventral  ray  (7,  8,  9)  has  widened  into 
the  costal  circle  c,  c, 

Now  fi^,  487.,  in  its  original  azygos  con- 
dition, or  in  its  bicleft  symmetrical  form  in 
fig,  488.,  may  be  so  metamorphosed  and  pro- 
portioned as  to  produce  every  known  form  of 
vertebra  in  the  spinal  axes  of  the  four  classes 
of  animals.  The  quantity  of  fig,  487.,  taken 
as  a  whole  or  archetype,  represents  the  larg- 
est segment  of  all  spinal  axes,  that,  for  ex- 
ample, which  we  find  standing  in  the  spinal 
axes  of  the  Pleuronectidse.  The  obliteration 
of  several  parts  of  the  quantity  (^fig,  487.)  will 
successively  represent  m  the  remainders  many 
forms  of  vertebrae  ;  for  if  the  dorsal  palm 
(1,  1)  be  subtracted  from  it,  it  will  represent 
onv  of  the  palmless  dorsal  rays  of  the  osseous 
fish  ;  and  if  the  dorsal  palm  (1,  I),  with  the 
interspinous  ossicles  (2,  2),  be  subtracted, 
then  the  dorsal  laminae  (3,  3),  which  enclose 
the  neural  space  (4^,  will  represent  any  dorsal 
rav  of  the  spinal  axis  of  the  terrestrial  animal. 
When  the  dorsal  and  ventral  palms  (1, 1),  to- 
gether with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  interspi- 
nous ossicles,  are  subtracted  from  the  arche- 
type (^.487.),  then  the  quantitv  composed  of 
(5)  the  centrum  and  of  (3,  3)  the  neural  and 
haemal  arches  equals  that  vertebra  which  we 
find  in  the  tail  of  cetaceans,  viz.  that  vertebra 
which  possesses  the  chevron  bones.  The 
chevron  bones  are  fashioned  of  the  inferior  or 
haemal  laminae  (3, 3),  and  when  the  neural  or 
the  haemal  arch  produces  the  neural  or  the 
haemal  spinous  process,  this  process  is  a  part 
of  the  interspinous  ossicles  left  remaining,  as 
atg.g(A-4«S.) 

When  the  ventral  ray  (3, 2, 1)  of  the  arche- 
type {fig,  487.)  widens  to  the  costal  arch  c,  c 
in  fig,  ^8.,  this  arch  is  left  standing  at  the 
thorax  of  some  animals,  and  even  at  the  ven- 
ter of  others.  As  fig,  488.  stands  in  its  pre- 
sent quantitative  character,  it  may  be  found  in 
the  abdomen  of  fishes  still  having  the  parts 
1  and  2  attached  and  persisting,  or  obliterated 
and  lost  to  the  original  quantity,  as  the  case 
may  require.  At  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
spinal  axes  of  all  terrestrial  animals  it  may  be 
understood  that  the  parts  1  and  2  of  ^^.  488. 
are  lost  or  subtracted. 

It  is  the  ventral  rav,  consisting  of  the  parts 
7, 8, 9  {fig,  488),  which  suffers  m^ian  cleavage 
and  wiclens  into  the  costal  arches  (r,  c).  As  a 
certain  proof  of  this  fact,  I  may  remark,  that 
where  the  full  ventral  ray  persists  as  at 
7,  8,  9,  there  we  never  find  the  full  costal 
arches  (c,  c)  existing ;  and  where  these  latter 
are  existing,  there  we  never  find  the  ventral 
ray.  As  the  one  becomes  converted  into 
the  other,  it  is  hence  impossible  for  the  same 
ens  to  exhibit  both  conditions  of  form  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

When  the  ventral  ray  7, 8, 9  {fig.  488.)  has 
widened  into  the  costi\l  arches,  these  arches 


may  and  do  suffer  a  metamorphosis  of  quan- 
tity to  the  same  decree  as  when  in  their  ori- 
ginal azygos  condition.  Thus  the  ribs  (f,  c) 
become  symmetrically  proportioned  or  oblite- 
rated successively  at  the  points  /  «,  rf,  by 
imaginary  lines  radiating  from  the  sternal 
centre  at  9.  When  these  costal  arches  (c,  c) 
meet  at  the  central  point  9,  then  we  name 
the  ribs  sternal ;  when  they  fall  short  of  this 
point  9,  either  at  the  point  /  or  e,  we  name 
these  ribs  asternal;  when  they  become  ob- 
literated as  far  back  as  the  point  d^  then  we 
name  them,  as  in  the  lumbar  spine,  the  trans* 
verse  processes. 

As  every  law  in  nature  is  phaseal  and  gra- 
duated, so  is  this  the  distinguishing  character 
of  the  law  of  formation.  The  ventral  ray 
(7,  8,  9),  after  undergoing  a  cleavage  into 
symmetrical  halves,  will  present,  in  various 
classes  and  species  of  animals,  a  phaseal  gra- 
dation in  the  process  of  widening,  and  assume 
the  form  of  the  arc  a,  by  and  c,  successively, 
according  to  necessity. 

in  the  caudex  of  the  saurian  or  cetacean, 
we  find  vertebrae  producing  at  the  same  time 
the  neural  arch  and  spine,  the  haemal  arch 
and  spine,  together  with  the  costal  process 
(c,  c),  jutting  laterally  from  the  centrum  (5) 
as  far  as  the  point  d;  when  this  is  the  case, 
then  the  haemal  arch  and  spine  is  fashioned 
of  that  quantity  of  the  costae  which  intervenes 
between  d  ana  ^  and  which,  being  severed 
from  c  at  the  point  d^  is  bent  inwards  towards 
the  median  line  6,  7,  thus  assuming  a  second 
time  its  azycos  position.  In  some  aquatic 
mammalia  T  tne  porpoise,  dolphin,  &c.)  there 
remains  at  the  dorsal  aspect  some  trace  of  the 
dorsal  form  (1,  2,  3,  of  fig.  488.).  The  ceta^ 
cean  dorsal  fin  is  thus  explained. 

Prop.  XLIIL  The  scapulary  and  pelvic 
pairs  ofUmbs  are  proportional  quantities  meta- 
morphosed fi'om  the  dorso-ventral  archetypes,^ 
The  scapula  disconnected  from  the  clavicle  is 
the  quantitative  counterpart  of  the  iliac  bone 
separated  from  the  os  pubis  and  ischium. 
Having  in  a  former  place  remarked  upon  the 
structural  homology  which  relates  clavicles, 
pubic  bones,  and  ischiadic  bones  to  ribs  ;  and 
having  also  pointed  out  the  homolo^cal  rela- 
tions between  the  scapulae  and  the  iliac  bones, 
we  shall  in  this  place  first  consider  the  struc- 
tural homology  between  these  latter  osseous 
quantities  and  the  vertebrae,  and  next  the 
homological  relations  between  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs,  the  ribs,  and  the  dorso-ventral 
ravs. 

The  dorsal  vertebra,  viewed  from  behind, 
is  represented  in  A  (fig,A»9,),  b  represents  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  two  scapulae  conjoined, 
and  c  represents  the  two  iliac  bones  placed 
base  to  base.  Is  there  a  structural  identity 
apparent  between  these  three  figures  ?  and  in 
what  points  of  character  do  the^  correspond  ? 
To  this  question  I  answer  in  almost  all 
points;  for  not  only  do  these  forms,  viewed 
m  their  entirety,  correspond,  but  even  their 
mode  of  genesis  is  identical. 

The  vertebra  (a)  is  a  symmetrical  form, 
consisting  of  opposite  laminae  (c,  c),  which 
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join  each  other  at  the  common  median  line 
(a,  b).  From  these  laminae  we  find  jutting 
out  laterally  the  exogenous  transven$e  pro- 
cesses (^  d\  each  of  which  is  tipped  by  an 
epiphysis. 


The  pair  of  scapulae  (b^  forms  a  symmetrical 
figure  :  both  scapulae  (r,  c)  are  evidently 
similar  to  each  other,  and  also  to  the  laminae 
(c,  c)  of  the  vertebra  (a).*  From  each  sca- 
pula we  find  projecting  laterally  an  exogenous 


Showing  that  the  pair  of  scmpulfi  and  the  pair  of  iliac  bones,  compared  with  the  pair  of 
yertebral  laminaB,  prove  a  homological  relation,  and  also  that  the  heads  of  the  humerus, 
the  femur,  and  the  rib  are  similar  to  one  another. 


process  (d^  d\  which  is  commonly  named 
-acromial  process,  and  each  is  tipped  with  an 
epiphysis  also.  These  acromial  processes 
evidently  correspond  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses {d,  d)  of  the  vertebra  (a\ 

The  pair  of  iliac  bones  (c)  lilcewise  forms  a 
symmetrical  figure  when  laid  crest  to  crest. 
These  two  iliac  bones  (c,  c)  are  homologous, 
not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the  two  sca- 
pulae (b),  and  to  the  two  vertebral  laminae  of 
A.  From  each  iliac  bone  there  projects  late- 
rally the  process  </,  d^  which  answers  to  the 
acromion  process  d  of  b,  and  to  the  transverse 
process  d  of  a.  The  process  </  of  c  is  named 
anterior  inferior  process  of  the  ilium,  and  it 
is  tipped  with  an  epiphysis. 

The  law  of  symmetry  becomes  the  expo- 
nent of  the  structural  identity  existing  between 
the  figures  a,  b,  and  c ;  for  we  find  the  com- 

*  If  this  homological  relation  which  I  point  out 
as  apparent  between  the  pairs  of  scapuls  and  iliac 
bones,  with  the  pair  of  vertebral  laminie,  be  true, 
then  the  homological  relation  which  Professor  Owen 
describes  as  existing  between  the  scapnln  and  the 
ribs,  as  also  between  the  iliac  bones  and  the  ribs, 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  received  as  a  true 
doctrine. 


mon  median  line  (a,  h)  bisecting  them  through 
their  coi\joined  bases.  The  opposite  halves 
of  each  of  these  figures  form  symmetrical 
figures,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  half  of  each 
is  asymmetrical. 

Now,  as  the  rib  («,/)  articulates  with  each 
side  of  the  vertebra  (a),  and  is  overhung  by 
the  transverse  process  (rf),  so  the  humerus  {e^) 
articulates  with  each  side  of  the  scapular 
form  (b),  and  is  overhung  by  the  acromion 
process  ((/).  In  just  the  same  relations,  the 
thigh-bone  (e^f)  of  the  iliac  form  (c)  is  over- 
hung by  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process 
(</).  It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
beads  of  the  rib,  the  humerus,  and  the  femur 
correspond  ;  and  this  correspondence  is  mani- 
fested, not  onl^  by  the  position  occupied  by 
each,  but  likewise  by  the  eenetic  character  of 
all  three  ;  for  the  parts  of  Uie  rib  (e,f)  of  a  are 
epiphyseid,  the  same  of  the  parts  (<?,/)  of  the 
humerus  of  b,  and  the  same  of  the  parts  (e,f) 
of  the  femur  of  c.  The  articular  facets  (/) 
of  the  rib,  the  humerus,  and  the  femur  corre- 
spond; the  tuberosity  (e)  of  the  rib,  the 
humerus,  and  the  femur  likewise  correspond. 
The  spinous  borders  of  the  opposite  vertebral 
laminae  of  a,  the  basis  of  the  scapuLe  (b),  and 
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the  crests  of  the  iliac  bones  (c)  are  bordered 
with  epiphyses  ;  and  this  also  illustrates  a 
similanty  between  them. 

Now,  having  before  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  stemo-costo-vertebral  quantity  was 
a  proportional  of  the  dorso-yentral  archetype, 
it  must  follow  that,  while  a  structural  homo- 


logy exists  between  the  scapulary  or  pelvic 
pairs  and  the  costo-vertebral  quantity,  so, 
likewise,  should  the  limbs  themselves  prove 
to  be  the  proportionals  of  the  dorso- ventral 
archetype ;  and  this  we  shall  next  consider. 

In^g.  490. 1  represent  the  dorso-ventral  ar- 
chetype (a),  the  scapulary  piur  of  members 


Fig,  490. 


Showing  the  homological  relation  between  the  dorso-ventral  archetype  (a),  the  scapulary 
organs  (b),  and  the  stemo-coeto-vertebral  quantity  (c),  and  that  the  dmerence  between 
these  three  figures  is  merely  quantitative. 


(b\  and  the  stemo-costo-vertebral  quantity 
(c).  What  are  the  corresponding  pomts  and 
the  differential  characters  between  tnese  three 
figures  ?  Is  the  difference  between  them  one 
of  quantity  merely  ?  Evidently  it  is  so,  and 
therefore  I  have  marked  the  corresponding 
parts  of  each  with  the  same  letter. 

In  the  dorso-ventral  archetype  (k\  the 
laminae  (4)  enclose  the  neural  space  (5).  In 
the  symmetrical  form,  constituted  of  both 
scapulary  limbs  (n),  the  opposed  scapulae  (4) 
endose  the  space  (5)  between  them.    In  the 


stemo-costo  vertebral  form  (c^  the  laminae 
(4)  enclose  the  neural  space  (o). 

In  A  we  find  the  ventral  arches  8  (call 
these  either  haemal  arches,  costae,  or  what  you 
will)  enclosing  the  ventral  space  (9).  In  b 
the  symmetrical  humeri  (8)  enclose  the  space 
9.  In  c  the  opposite  ribs  ([8)  enclose  the 
space  9.  In  a  tne  neural  lamins  (4)  and  the 
hsemal  laminae  (8)  project  dorsad  and  ventrad 
from  the  centrum  (5).  In  b  the  scapulae  (4) 
and  the  humeri  (8)  project  in  the  same  way 
firom  the  coracoid  bodies  (6),  which  I  consider 
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to  correspond  with 

centrum  (6)  of  a.  In  c  the  laminae  (4)  and  the 
ribs  (8)  project  in  the  same  way  from  the 
centrum  (6).  In  c  the  transverse  processes 
(7,  7)  project  from  the  laminae  (4),  just  in  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  acromion  pro- 
cesses (7)  project  from  the  scapulae  (4  of  b). 
In  A  there  are  no  processes  correspondmg 
with  these ;  but  we  should  recollect  that  these 
processes  are  merely  apophyses,  and  not  as 
distinct  elementary  constituent  parts  of  the 
vertebral  quantity.  .         ,      . 

In  A  the  symmetrical  haemal  spmes  or  ossi- 
cles (11)  correspond  to  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm (11  of  b).  In  c  the  ribs  (8)  unite  at  the 
sternal  median  line  (10),  and  the  ossicles  (11) 
are  not  existing.  .        ,  .       u 

In  A  the  ventral  ray  is  termmated  by  the 
palm  12,  which  is  symmetrical;  while  m  b 
the  scapularv  members  are  terminated  by  the 
palms  12,  which  are  also  symmetrical.  These 
palms  are  lost  at  the  point  12  of  c. 

When  we  compare  a  with  b,  we  find  that 
all  their  parts  correspond,  except  in  this  par- 
ticular, VIZ.  that  A  produces  dorsad  the  bones 
2  and  the  palms  1.  In  b  these  parts  are  lost. 
When,  again,  we  compare  c  with  a,  we  find 
that  the  parts  1  and  2,  as  well  as  the  parts 
11  and  12,  are  lost  to  c.  It  is  this  loss  of 
quantity  which  differences  b  and  c  from  a. 

The  existence  of  the  parts  I,  2,  4  at  the 
dorsum,  and  of  the  parts  8,  10,  12  at  the 
ventrum  of /g.  a.,  renders  this/g.  s>-mmetri- 
cal  and  equal  at  the  back  and  venter.  The 
obliteration  of  the  parts  1  and  2  at  the  dor- 
sum of  B  renders  the  figure  unequal  as  to 
back  and  venter.     But  the  loss  of  tlie  parts 

I  and  2  fi-om  the  dorsum  of  c,  and  the  parts 

II  and  12  from  its  venter,  leaves  this  form 
still  similar  as  to  back  and  venter,  although 
unequal  to  the  dorso-ventral  archetype  (a). 
This  difference  is  merely  quantitative. 

Notwithstanding  this  quantitotive  variety 
between  Jigs,  a,  b,  and  c,  we  still  find  them 
symmetrically  cleavable  by  the  common  me- 
dian  line,  and  this  circumstance  points  to 
their  analogy.  Fig,  a.  is  a  dorso-ventral  hmb  ; 
■fis.  B.  is  a  ventral  Umb  ;  fig.  c.  is  a  ventral 
costiform  limb;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  this  latter  quantitative  form,  though 
usually  performing  those  motions  which  are 
required  in  the  act  of  respiration,  is,  in  some 
species  of  animals  (the  ophidian  and  the 
lizard),  operative  as  a  locomotive  member. 

Fis,  a.  encloses  neural  and  haemal  space  at 
the  points  5  and  9,  and  stands  in  spinal  senes 
with  all  its  fellows  of  that  senes.  It  is  an 
archetype  compounded  of  the  parts  called 
vertebra;  at  the  dorsum  and  venter  of  which 
stand  the  parts  called  the  limbs.  Fig.  b.  is  a 
proportional  quantity  of  such  another  arche- 
type as  A  ;  and  having  suffered  bicleavage 
through  its  median  line,  it  falls  asunder  on 
either  side  of  the  animal,  and  encloses  the 
thorax  between  its  opposite  halves,  at  the 
space  5,  leaving  the  prehensile  organs,  con- 
sisting of  8,  11,  12,  playing  freely  on  either 
side  of  the  body.  Fig,  c.  is  a  proportional 
quantity,  also  of  such  another  archetype  aa 


fig.  A,  and  stands  in  spinal  serial  order  with 
this  latter,  enclosing  neural  and  haemal  space 
at  the  points  5  and  9.  The  spinous  ossicle 
(3)  which  surmounts  the  laminae  (4  of  c),  is 
part  of  the  quantity  marked  2  in  a,  the 
archetype.  The  spinous  ossicle  TS  of  c)  and 
the  epiphyseal  nucleus  (3  of  b),  wnich  borders 
the  bases  of  the  two  scapulae,  correspond. 

When  fig,  c.  forms  the  sternum  ( 10)  by  a 
union  of  the  ribs  (8,6),  this  sternal  line  in  all 
animals  may  be  regarded  as  that  median  place 
where  the  archetypal  quantity  (1 1  and  12)  is 
lost ;  and  in  the  same  way,  when  c  forms  tlie 
spinous  union  at  the  dorsum,  surmounted  by 
the  bilateral  spinous  ossicles  (3\  this  spinous 
point  of  the  skeletal  axis  of  all  animals  may 
be  said  to  be  that  place  where  the  archetypal 
quantity  (1  and  2)  has  been  subtracted. 

The  mode  in  which  the  vertebriform  sca- 
pulae contract  a  connection  with  the  costiform 
clavicles  and  coracoid  bones*, is  similar  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  vertebrifonn  iliac  bones 
become  joined  to  the  costiform  pubic,  and 
ischiadic  bones,  as  a  reference  to  fig,  491 .  will 
prove. 

When  the  two  iliac  bones,  to  which  are 
appended  the  hind  limbs,  fall  from  vertebral 
spinal  series,  bicleft  on  the  animal's  sides  at 
the  lumbar  region,  they  abut  on  either  side 
of  that  region  of  vertebral  series,  which  hence 

Fig,  491. 


Showing  the  signification  of  the  bones  of  the  shoul- 
der and  hip ;  that  the  clavicles,  pubic  and  ischia- 
dic bones  refer  to  the  ribs,  while  the  scapulie  and 
iliac  bones  refer  to  the  vertebne. 

becomes  the  sacrum ;  and  the  ilio-aacral  sym- 
physis is  thus  formed. 

In  A  {fig,  491.)  the  iliac  bone  (A,  A)  will  be 

•  I  mean  the  bones  called  ** coracoid"  in  birds 
and  reptiles,  not  the  mammal  coracoid  processes,  for 
I  have  already  named  these  latter  to  be  the  bicleft 
centrum  of  the  scapular  vertebra. 


observed  to  occupy  the  interval  between  (e,  d) 
the  ischiadic  and  pubic  bones,  and  (3,  4,  5) 
the  aacral  vertebrae.     The  junction  between 
the  ihum  and  the  sacral  vertebrae  is  called 
sacro-diac,  whereas  by  the  union  of  the  ilium 
{h,h)  with  the  pubic  and  ischiadic  bones  (rf,<r), 
the  articular  cup  called  acetabulum  (g)  is 
formed.    While  the  ilium  becomes  thus  inter- 
calated between  the  pubic  and  ischiadic  bones 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vertebrse  on  the 
other,  it  severs  the  former  from  connection 
with  those  vertebrae  to  which,  as  costa,  they 
properly  belong;  and  it  obliterates  that  costal 
quantity  indicated  in  dotted  outline  at  3,  4, 5, 
which   quantity,  if  it  still  persisted,  would 
unite  the  pubis  and  ischium  to  their  proper 
vertebrae.     In^.  491.  I  have  represented  in 
A  some  of  those  lineae  transversse  (a,  A,  c), 
which  sketch  out  the  form  of  the  original 
ventral  ribs  proper  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae ; 
and  It  win  be  seen  that  a,b,  c  hold  series 
With  (rf)the  pubic  bone,  and  (<•)  the  ischiadic 
bone.    Between  a,  b,  c,  as  the  ventral  ribs, 
occur  the  intercostal  spaces  (//),  and  be- 
tween the  pubic  and  ischiadic  bones  (rf,  e) 
occurs  that  space  (/)  which,  in  human  ana- 
toniy,  is  named  "  thyroid  foramen."     Is  not 
this  thyroid  foramen  an   intercostal  space,  if 
rf  and<r  becostae  proper  to  the  sacral  vertebrae  ? 
And   do  not   the  pubic  and  ischiadic  sym- 
phises at  the  point  k  correspond  to  the  linea 
alba  (/,  /),  which  stretches  between  the  pubis 
and  sternum  ? 

In^.  B.  we  find  the  scapula  {k,  k,  A,  i)  oc- 
cupying, at  this  r^ion  of  series,  a  position 
similar  to  that  which  the  iliac  bone  holds 
elsewhere.  But  beneath  the  scapula  the  ribs 
(2,  3,  4),  for  obvious  purposes,  persist ;  while 
beneath  the  iliac  bone  they  are  wanting.  This 
want  of  the  ribs  beneath  the  iliac  bone,  and 
this  presence  of  the  ribs  beneath  the  scapula, 
constitute  the  difference. 

If  those  portions  of  the  ribs  {b  and  c  of 
fg,  B.)  which  lie  beneath  the  scapula  suffered 
metamorphosis,  then  b  and  c  would  abut  upon 
the  glenoid  cavity  A,  and  would  be  to  the 
scapula  what  the  pubic  and  ischiadic  costiform 
bones  are  to  the  ilium  ;  and  then  we  should 
have,  between  b  and  c  o(  fg,  b.,  the  inter- 
costal space/,  as  corresponding  to  the  thyroid 
aperture.  It  is  the  costiform  clavicle  (a  of  b) 
which  becomes  severed  by  the  scapula  from 
its  vertebra  behind,  just  as  the  costiform  os 
pubis  is  severed  by  the  iliac  bone  from  its  ver- 
tebral quantity. 

The  cotyloid  cavity  (g  of  a)  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  three  bones,  viz.  the  ilium 
(h  A),  the  OS  pubis  (d),  and  the  ischium  (e)  j 
but  it  is  the  iliac  facet  of  the  cotyloid  cavity 
which  alone  corresponds  to  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  u  the  ribs  (b  or  c  oi  Jig,  b.) 
happened  to  be  dissevered  from  their  vertebrae 
behind  bv  an  interval  caual  to  the  size  of  the 
scapula  (k,  k,  A),  and  if  these  sternal  ends  of 
the  ribs  (b,  c)  then  joined  themselves  to  the 
glenoid  articular  sur&ce  (A)  of  the  scapula, 
the  three  bones  (A,  b,  and  c)  would  also  form 
a  cotyloid  cavity  for  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
In  those  animals  (birds,  reptiles,  &c.),  where 
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two  clavicles  are  required  to  be  metamor* 
phosed  from  ribs,  they  illustrate  still  further 
the  structural  analogy  which  exists  between 
them  and  the  ischiadic  and  pubic  bones,  which 
latter  exhibit,  in  relation  to  the  ilium,  the 
same  character  that  the  clavicles  manifest  in 
relation  to  the  scapula. 

In  Jig,  A.  the  os  penis  (/*)  will  be  seen  to 
fall  behind  the  symphisis  pubis,  while  in ^^.  b. 
the  episternal  ossicles  (/*)  will  be  noticed  as 
producing  the  sternal  median  line  forwards 
into  the  neck.  At  the  subpubic  region,  where 
I*  occurs,  and  at  the  episternal  region,  where 
the  episternal  ossicles  occasionally  appear,  the 
sternal  median  line  is  bounded  in  the  animal  ; 
but  in  the  comparative  abstract  animal,  these 
points  may  be  regarded  as  unfinished. 

Prop.  XL IV.  The  cramo-Jadal  appara/us 
of  segments  are  proportionals  of  the  dorso-ventral 
arci^types, — It  it  be  true  that  the  vertebral 
quantity  is  a  proportional  of  the  sterno-costo- 
vertebral  quantity,  and   this  latter  a  propor- 
tional of  the  dorso-ventral  archetype,  then  it 
must  follow  that  the  cranio-facial  apparatus, 
which  appears  to  bear  a  structural  homology 
with  the  stemo-costo-vertebral  quantities,  is 
also  constituted  of  segments  which,  like  these 
latter,   are  proportionals  of  the  archetypal 
quantities.     Even  though  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  did  not  present  us  with  a  skeletal 
form,  upon  whose  cranium  the  dorsal  rays 
persisted  complete,  still  the  above-mentioned 
inference  may   be  legitimately   drawn;    but 
when,  amongst  the  class  of  osseous  fishes,  we 
find^.  492.,  upon  whose  cranium  the  dor- 
sal rays  actually  persist,  then  the  a  priori  and 
the  a  posteriori  trains  of  reasoning  meet  and 
answer  to  each  other,  while  standing  in  pre- 
sence of  the  fact  itself,  as  nature  produces  it. 
J^n  J^'  492.   we  see  that  the  archetypal 
dorso-ventral  quantities  (a,  b,  c,  d)  are  conti- 
nued into  the  head,  not  only  by  their  centra, 
their  costal  inferior  arches,  and  their  dorsal 
laminae,  which  form  the  neural  arches  from  17 
to  1,  but  also  by  their  dorsal  interspinous  os- 
sicles from  m  to  n,  and  by  their  dorsal  palms 
from  o  to  p. 

The  head  of  the  osseous  fish  (Jig,  492.)  of 
the  class  Pleuronectidae  may  be  accounted, 
therefore,  as  constituted  of  a  series  of  the 
dorso-ventral  archetypes  specially  modified. 
Between  the  cranial  and  the  facial  structures 
is  continued  the  line  of  spinal  centra ;  and 
from  these,  as  from  the  centra  elsewhere 
throughout  spinal  series,  the  dorsal  and  the 
ventral  ravs  project.  The  inferior  cranial 
rays  are  tne  jaw-bones  (e  f,  h  h)  and  hyoid 
arches  (g,  g)  ;  the  superior  cranial  rays  are 
the  forms  op,  m  n. 

Prop.  XL  V.  The  cranio-facial  apparatus  is 
the  origin  of  the  dorso'ventral  archetypal  series, 
and  the  caudal  apparatus  is  its  termination, — 
In  the  same  animal,  whose  cranial  structures 
are  still  crested  by  the  dorsal  rays  complete, 
we  find  the  opposite  caudal  extreme  C/%*493.) 
also  crested  by  similar  rays,  dorsad  as  well  as 
ventrad.     The  spinal  centra  (n,  »i,  I — a)  still 

{)roduce  the  entire  rays  (o,  q)  above  and  be- 
ow,  while  the  terminal  centrum  {a)  stands  as 
x  X 
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a  nucleus,  around  which  are  arranged,  in  pal-  zontal  ray  (9),  fashion  the  fan-shaped  caudal  fin. 
mate  order,  the  rays  of  nine  archetypes,  which,  This  caudal  fin,  whose  rays  describe  the  arc 
bending  towards  each  other,  and  to  the  hori-     P  Q,  is  composed  of  the  palms  of  nine  arche- 

Fig.  492. 


T%e  eranio-JaeuU  €q)panUH8  of  the  osteotuph  {Plewroiuetidai)^ 
Indicating  the  metamorphosis  of  twelve  or  more  spinal  quantities  in  its  composition. 


types,  radiating  from  the  common  centre  (a). 
The  nine  inferior  palms  are  those  which  num- 
ber from  17  to  the  palm  9 ;  and  the  nine  supe- 
rior palms  are  those  which  number  from  1  to 
the  palm  9 ;  while  the  azygos  palm  9  may  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  the  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral palms  of  the  last  archetype  bent  towards 
each  other,  and  becoming  in  the  horizontal 
line  fused  together.  The  bones  (o,  p,  q\  are 
the  counterparts  of  the  neural  and  nasmal 
laminar  arches,  assuming  the  same  palmate 
order  as  the  palms.  The  head  {fig.  492.)  and 
the  caudex  {fig.  493.)  constitute  the  origin 
and  termination  of  spinal  series,  and  are  ex- 
amples of  special  modifications  exercised  upon 
the  original  archetypal  quantities. 

Prop.  XL VI.  The  uniform  archetypal  te- 
net undergoet  a  graduated  metamorphont  of  itt 
^uantUiet  fir  the  production  of  all  varietiet  of 
skeletal  tpeciet, —  In  ^^.494.  I  represent  the 
archetypal  series  of  the  dorso-ventral  quanti- 
ties constituting  the  uniformity,  forasmuch  as 
all  the  segments  are  plus  and  quantitatively 
equal.  The  segment  1  is  equal  to  the  segment 
38,  and  to  all  the  intervening  segments. 
This  uniform  series  of  quantities  appeare 
finite,  like  the  right  line  (c  d)  which  passes 
through  its  centre;  but  as  the  right  line  itself 


is  but  a  part  or  proportional  of  that  ideal  line 
which  is  infinite  or  boundless,  so  of  the  series 
of  archetypal  quantities,  numbering  in  the 
figure  from  1  to  38  ;  for  this  series  may  like 
number  be  produced  to  infinity  in  imagina- 
tion. 

In  the  serial  line  {fig.  494.)  which  is  com- 
posed of  38  archetypd  dorso-ventral  quanti- 
ties, we  do  not  as  yet  distinguish  any  special 
differences ;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  quantities  composing  the  series  are  simi- 
lar or  homologous ;  neither  can  we  discover 
any  reason  why  we  should  name  either  of  the 
extremes  of  this  serial  line  (d  c)  as  the  origin 
or  the  tennination  in  preference  to  the  other 
extreme,  for  the  segment  38  is  equal  to  the 
segment  1 ;[  and  hence  it  mattere  nothing  to 
the  entities  themselves  at  which  end  of  the 
series  we  commence  the  enumeration.  In 
nature  there  is  no  instance  of  a  skeletal  axis 
constituted  of  such  a  uniform  serial  line  of 
quantities  as  those  of  fig,  494.,  but  yet  it  is 
possible  to  prove  that  every  skeletal  axis  is 
part  of  such  an  original  series.  That  skeletal 
axis  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  abso- 
lutely uniform  condition  of  fig.  494.  is  to  be 
found  amongst  the  class  Pisces. 

The  skeletal  fabrics  of  all  animals  are  sym- 
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bolic  of  that  sphere  in  Nature  in  which  they 
are  destined  to  Live  and  act.  The  two  raaiu 
primary  divisions  of  differential  forms   are 


those  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  animals.  The 
aquatic  class,  iuhabiting  the  watery  regions, 
symbolise    their    native  element,  m    which 


Fig.  493. 


2Tie  caudal  apparatus  ofihe  otseousjuh  (^PleuronectidtB). 


they  move  submerged;  and  accordingly  we 
find  them  treading  this  medium  by  loco- 
motive members  arranged  dorsad  as  well  as 
ventrad ;  while  the  terrestrial  class,  moving 


prone  upon  the  earth,  produce  the  locomotive 
organs  suited  to  that  motion,  viz.  on  the 
ventral  side  only. 

All  species  of  the  class  of  fishes  approach 

Fig.  494. 


The  uniform  archetypal  ^nnal  »erie$. 
Showing  how  the  species  or  variety  is  proportioned  fh)m  it  as  the  pins  quantity. 

nearer  to  the  plus  uniform  character  of  the  motive  or  fin  member  dorsad,  whereas  no 
serial  axis  (Jig,  494.)  than  any  of  the  species  of  species  of  the  terrestrial-moving  class  requires 
the  terrestrial  class  ;  for  all  species  of  the  any  form  of  such  a  member.  Even  the  mam- 
former  class  produce  some  form  of  the  loco-    malian  cetaceans  are  furnished  with  a  remnant 
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of  the  dorsal  fin,  since  they  are  denizens  of 
the  world  of  waters.  The  tribe  of  fishes 
known  as  Pleuronectida?  is  bordered  dorsad 
as  well  as  ventrad  by  the  locomotive  palm- 
organs,  and  therefore  they  simulate  the  series 
of  fig.  494.  more  closely  than  any  other  class 
of  animals.  The  Pleuronectidse  are  the  most 
archetypal  class  of  animals  in  Nature  ;  for  the 
first  step  of  the  law  of  formation  in  the  meta- 
morphosis o^  fig,  494.  is  to  create  a  cephalic 
end  (/g.492.)  and  a  caudal  end  {fig,  493.)  to 
this  series  of  whole  quantities,  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  .the  archetypes  at 
either  end  ;  and  thus  the  animal  of  the  class 
Pjeuronectidse  is  fashioned,  having  the  con- 
tinuous palmed  or  fin-organ  still  persisting 
dorsad  and  ventrad  on  those  spinal  arche- 
types which  stand  in  series  between  the 
cephalic  and  caudul  extremes. 

The  structural  composition  of  the  head 
will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  those 
serial  archetypes  which  suffer  metamorphosis 
for  its  creatiou.  For  if  we  suppose  that  the 
six  quantities  which  are  included  within  the 
circle  Q  c  r  (Jig,  494.)  should  be  subjected  to 
cephalic  metamorphosis,  we  still  can  assign 
no  reason  why  Nature  should  limit  herself  to 
the  number  six,  or  any  other  number,  if  ne- 
cessity required  the  metamorphosis  of  a  greater 
number  for  one  species  of  cephalic  apparatus 
and  a  less  number  for  another.  Although  in 
a  former  place  I  have  numbered  six  segments 
as  proper  to  the  composition  of  the  human 
head,  still  I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
Nature  limits  herself  to  number  six  in  the 
creation  of  all  other  species  of  cephalic  appa- 
ratus ;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  {fig,  492.)  the  head 
of  the  plaice  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  in 
which  fourteen  dorso-ventral  archetypes  have 
suffered  cephalic  modification.* 

The  alternate  fin-organs  at  the  back  and 
venter  occur  by  the  alternate  metamorphosis 
of  certain  members  of  the  palms  of  the  conti- 
nuous series  of  archetypal  quantities.  In  the 
Pleuronectidse,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  palmed 
fins  are  continuous  for  the  entire  length  of 
the  spinal  axis,  as  in  fig.  494. ;  but  in  other 
classes  of  fishes  we  find  the  fins  occurring 
isolated  at  certain  regions  of  the  spinal  axis : 
such,  for  example,  as  the  fins  called  dorsal, 
jugular,  abdominal,  anal,  and  caudal ;  and  this 
alternation  may  be  explained  by  referring  to 
fig,  494.  If  the  palms  which  I  have  included 
in  the  semicircles  K  i.,  m  N  happen  to  be 
metamorphosed  or  subtracted,  then  the  iso- 
lated dorsal  fin  ^m  o  l)  will  remain  as  we 
find  it  presenting  m  many  of  the  class  Pisces, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  cetaceans.     The  fin- 

•  Professor  Owen  enumerates  four  vertebral  seg- 
ments as  composing  the  heads  of  all  animals  of  the 
four  classes.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  to 
entertain  the  opinion  that  Nature  limits  herself  to  a 
fixed  number  in  the  segments  of  the  head,  any 
more  than  she  does  in  constructing  the  cervix,  the 
thorax  the  loins,  the  sacrum,  or  the  caudal  region 
of  the  spinal  axes.  Carus  and  Oken  speak  of  the 
number  jffve,  as  though  Nature  limited  the  operation 
of  her  Uw  in  patronage  to  this  magical  qtdmpte  in 
vertebrate  creation. 


organ  is  composed  in  all  cases  of  a  plural 
uumber  of  palms ;  the  number  always  corre- 
sponding to  the  dorsal  rays  of  the  archetypes. 
The  palm  is  a  hand,  while  the  fin  presents  as 
a  series  of  hands. 

When  the  series  of  archetypal  quantities 
suffers  metamorphosis  at  certain  lines  which 
the  creative  hand  of  Nature  draws  through  it, 
the  animal  design  or  species  is  struck  out 
accordingly.  When  all  quantity* lying  external 
to  the  converging  lines  o  d,  p  d  undergoes 
metamorphosis  or  subtraction,  then  the  series 
of  quantities  which  happens  within  these  lines 
will  exhibit  the  condition  of  proportional  and 
progressional  quantities,  such  as  we  find 
standing  in  the  caudal  region  of  many  animals. 
When  Nature  draws  the  right  line  a  b  through 
this  region  of  the  serial  archet3'pes,  and  at  the 
same  time  metamorphoses  all  quantity  above 
or  dorsad  to  this  line,  she  creates  the  dorsal 
redon  of  the  spinal  axis  of  all  terrestrial 
animals,  to  which  are  remaining  those  parts 
which  we  name  the  neural  arches,  sufiUcient 
for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  quantity  which  occurs  within  the  lines 
A  B,  p  6  answers  to  the  thoracic  ophidian 
skeletal  axis,  whose  ventral  or  opposite  costal 
arches  occur  by  a  bicleavage  of  the  azygos 
ventral  rays.  The  thoracic  series  of  each 
skeletal  axis  is  formed  afler  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  ophidian.  The  numerical 
length  of  every  thorax  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  those  serial  archetypes  of^.  494. 
which  suffers  thoracic  metamorphosis ;  and 
its  position  in  spinal  series  varies  also  ac- 
cording to  the  numerical  position  of  those 
archetypes  which  undergo  a  thoracic  modifi- 
cation; for  if  they  be  the  segments  which 
hold  serial  order  between  that  which  numbers 
(in^^.  494.^  as  13,  and  that  which  numbers  30, 
then  the  thoracic  length  will  correspond  to 
these  numerical  segments. 

When  the  head  is  fashioned  of  the  six 
auantities  included  in  the  circle  Q  c  r,  while 
the  neck  is  proportioned  by  the  line  e  d,  from 
six,  or  seven,  or  more  of  those  quantities 
which  succeed  the  head,  viz.  those  segments 
between  7  and  14,  15,  or  16,  then  the  neck 
will  number  accordingly;  and  when  the  thorax 
is  to  succeed  the  cervix,  then  the  twelve  or 
more  segments  which  succeed  those  of  the 
cervix  are  proportioned  thoracically  by  the 
lines  p  o.  When,  lastly,  the  lumbar,  sacral, 
and  caudal  regions  are  to  succeed  the  thorax, 
it  is  the  line  p  d  which  gives  to  these  regions 
their  several  quantitative  characters. 

The  law  of  "unity  in  variety"  appears 
therefore  to  be  plainly  demonstrable  as  an 
archetypal  plus  series  of  quantities,  undergoing 
a  graduated  metamorphosis ;  and  if,  by  the 
order  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  left 
upon  the  reader's  mind  the  idea  that  the  pro- 
portional variety  constitutes  the  species  of  one 
form  of  skeleton  compared  to  another,  and  to 
all  others  of  the  four  classes  of  vertebrate 
animals,  then  my  object  has  been  attained  by 
the  course  of  argument  which  I  have  pursued. 
{Joseph  MacMse,) 
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SLEEP. — This  term  is  employed  to  design 
nate  that  state  of  suspension  of  the  sensory  and 
motor  functions,  which  appears  to  alternate, 
in  all  animals,  with  the  active  condition  of 
those  functions,  and  which  may  be  made  to 
^ve  place  to  it  by  the  agency  of  appropriate 
impressions  upon  the  sensory  nerves. 

Although  this  may  seem  a  complex  de- 
finition of  a  state  which  seems  to  be  in  itself 
so  simple,  yet  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to 
alter  its  character  without  rendering  it  less 
stringent.  We  more  especially  desire  to  ex- 
clude from  it  the  abnormal  condition  of  coma^ 
in  all  its  forms ;  whether  resulting  from  the 
influence  of  pressure  or  effusion  within  the 
cranium,  or  consequent  upon  the  poisoning  of 
the  blood  by  narcotic  substances,  or  occurring 
as  part  of  that  inexplicable  series  of  phenomena 
which  are  termed  hysterical.  The  state  of 
coma,  where  not  so  intense  as  to  affect  the 
movements  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  is 
identical  with  profound  sleep  as  regards  its 
obvious  manifestations ;  but  there  is  this  im- 
portant difference,  that  simple  sleep  may  be 
made  to  give  place  to  activity  by  the  ap- 
plication of  appropriate  stimuli  to  the  sen- 
sorial system  ;  whilst  in  complete  coma,  no 
impressions  on  the  sensory  nerves  have  any 
power  of  bringing  back  the  consciousness. 
Between  these  two  conditions,  however,  every 
gradation  may  be  seen ;  as  in  the  heavy  sleep 
produced  by  an  over-dose  of  a  narcotic,  in  in- 
complete hysteric  coma,  or  in  .the  torpor 
resuking  from  slow  effusion  within  the  crfr- 
nium. 

The  necessity  for  sleep  seems  to  arise  from 
the  fact,  that  the  exercise  of  the  animal 
functions  is  in  itself  destructive  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organs  which  minister  to  them  ; 
so  that,  if  the  waste  or  disintegration  pro- 
duced by  their  activity  be  not  duly  repaired, 
they  speedily  become  incapacitated  for  further 
use.  This  doctrine  is  now  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  it  does  not  seem  requisite  to 
adduce  proofs  in  its  support.  The  substance 
of  muscles  is  regenerated  during  the  sus- 
pension of  their  action  in  simple  repose  ;  and 
It  is  not  essential  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  state 
of  unconsciousness  should  intervene.  As 
the  substance  of  the  nervous  centres  and 
trunks,  more  especially  the  former,  under- 
goes a  similar  disintegration  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  activity,  this  too  requires 
a  period  of  repose  for  its  regeneration ;  but 
the  repose,  or  suspension  of  functional  acti- 
vity, of  the  sensorial  portion  of  the  nervous 
system,  necessarily  involves  unconsciousness  ; 
and  it  a|)pears  to  be  on  the  nutritive  regenc' 
ration  which  takes  place  during  true  sleep, 
that  its  refreshing  power  depends.  No  such 
refreshment  is  experienced  from  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  coma,  however  prolonged  ;  and 
there  are  some  forms  of  ordinary  slumber  in 
which  it  is  more  or  less  deficient.  The  or- 
ganic functions  are  not  affected  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  suspension  of  the  sen- 
sorial ;  for  we  find  that  not  only  are  the 
operations  in  which  these  functions  estentiaify 
consist  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  but  that 


the  muscles,  nerves,  and  nervous  centres  also 
which  are  concerned  in  maintaining  them,  are 
enabled  to  sustain  an  unintermitted  action. 
Thus  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  not, 
in  warm-blooded  animals  at  least,  normally 
suspended,  from  the  first  development  of  that 
organ  until  the  close  of  life ;  the  respiratory 
motions,  in  like  manner,  are  kept  up  uninter- 
ruptedly from  birth  to  death  ;  and  the  pro- 
pulsion of  food  along  the  alimentary  canal 
during  sleep  by  the  peristaltic  contraction  of 
its  muscular  coat,  the  sustained  action  of  the 
sphincters,  the  peculiar  position  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  active  state  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  leps  in  animals  which  sleep  standing, 
are  additional  evidences  that  the  state  of  con- 
tinuous repose  is  not  required  for  the  reno- 
vation of  the  powers  of  certain  parts  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  apparatus.  To  use  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall's  phraseology,  **  the  true  spinal 
system  never  sleeps  ;'*  and,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  existence  of  his  "  true  spinal  " 
system  of  nerve-fibres,  as  distinct  from  those 
which  minister  to  the  functions  of  the  ence- 
phalon,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a 
distinct  centre  of  nervous  action,  which  re- 
tains its  power  of  actively  responding  to  im- 
pressions made  upon  it,  during  the  profoundest 
repose  of  the  other  centres  ;  whilst,  from  the 
complete  suspension  of  its  functions,  even  for 
a  very  brief  period,  death  inevitably  results. 

In  following  out  our  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  sleep,  and  of  certain  conditions  allied  to  it, 
we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  regard  the 
encephalon  as  composed  of  four  leading  or 
primary  divi&ions  :  1.  The  medulla  oblongata^ 
which  essentially  consists  of  a  prolongation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  including  the  centres  of 
respiration  and  deglutition;  and  also  having 
incorporated  with  it,  without  properly  form- 
ing part  of  it,  the  ganglia  of  hearing  and  of 
taste ;  2.  The  ganglia  of  seTuation,  including, 
with  the  olfactive,  optic,  auditory,  and  gus- 
tative  centres,  the  coipora  striata  and  thalami 
optici,  which  are  probably,  when  taken  to« 
gether,  to  be  r^arded  as  the  ganglia  of  tac- 
tile sensation* :  3.  The  hemispheric  ganglia 
(Solly),  or  peripheral  portion  of  the  cerebral 
hemitpheret :  and  4.  The  cerebellum. 

The  Jirst  of  these  divisions  really  belongs  to 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  like  it,  is  constantly 
active.  —  The  second  appears  collectively  to 
form  the  true  sensorium,  to  which  external 
impressions  must  be  conveyed,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  felt  (each  class  of  sensations 
being  received  through  the  medium  of  its 
own  ganglion),  and  from  which  proceeds  the 
stimulus  to  those  automatic  movements  which 
can  only  be  excited  by  a  sensation.  Such 
are  the  truly  instinctive  actions. —  The  third 
division,  of  which  scarcely  a  rudiment  exists 
in  the  lowest  fishes,  although  it  constitutes  by 
fiu*  the  largest  proportion  of  the  encephalon 
in  man,  seems  to  be  the  instrument  through 
which  ideas  are  generated,  by  which  they  are 
retained  and  made  the  subjects  of  iutellectual 

*  See  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Beview, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  610. 
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processes,  and  by  which  vohintary  detenninfr- 
tions  are  formed.  Impressions  made  upon 
the  organs  of  sense  would  seem  on\y  able  to 
act  on  the  hemispheric  ganglia  through  the 
medium  of  the  sensorium ;  whilst  the  volun- 
tary determinations,  resultingfrom  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  can  only  act  on  the 
muscular  system  by  the  transmission  of  a 
downward  impulse  from  the  hemispheric 
ganglia  to  the  automatic  centres^  in  which  the 
motor  nerves  originate. 

If  this  be  a  true  representation,  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  sleep  are  not  difficult  of 
comprehension.  The  state  consists  essentially 
in  suspended  activity  of  the  sensorium,  so 
that  impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  sense 
are  neither  Jeli  nor  perceived, — that  is, 
neither  excite  sensations,  nor  give  rise  to 
ideas.  In  like  manner,  those  automatic  move- 
ments which  are  dependent  upon  sensations  for 
their  excitement  are  suspended;  and  as  the  tor- 
por of  the  sensorium  cuts  off  the  functional 
connection  between  the  hemispheric  ganglia 
and  the  muscles,  the  latter  cannot  be  called 
into  activity  by  any  mental  operations  in 
which  the  former  may  be  concerned.  In  or- 
dinary profound  sleep,  the  hemispheric  ganglia 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  same  passive  con- 
dition as  the  sensorium  itself;  so  that  all 
mental  activity  is  suspended.  In  dreaming, 
however,  there  is  a  train  of  ideas,  called  up 
by  the  laws  of  association,  and  not  regulated 
by  any  voluntary  control,  bespeaking  a 
partial  activity  of  the  hemisphenc  ganglia. 
Into  the  conditions  of  this  phenomenon  we 
shall  inquire  hereafter ;  at  present  only  ob- 
serving, that  if  the  sleep  be  deep,  external 
impressions  are  as  completely  unperceived  by 
the  dreamer,  as  they  are  in  a  state  of  entire 
,  unconsciousness  ;  and  that,  in  like  manner, 
the  strongest  desire  felt  by  the  dreamer  to 
perform  certain  bodily  movements,  even 
when  he  fancies  that  his  life  depends  upon 
them,  is  as  ineffectual  as  if  he  were  suffering 
from  a  total  paralysis.  If  external  impressions 
are  in  any  degree  felt  by  the  dreamer,  or  his 
volition  can  exert  its  power  over  the  move- 
ments of  his  body,  the  sleep  is  not  profound, 
but  rather  approximates  towards  the  state  of 
somnambulism  or  sleep-waking,  in  which  the 
sensorial  as  well  as  the  hemispheric  ganglia 
are  in  a  condition  of  partial  activity. 

The  state  of  simple  sleep,  again,  is  allied 
to  that  of  hibernation  (see  Hibernation")  ; 
the  difference  between  them  being  essentially 
this,  that  in  the  latter  condition,  besides  the 
profound  torpor  of  the  sensorial  centres, 
there  is  a  great  diminution  or  complete  sus- 
pension ol' the  activity  of  the  organic  functions. 
We  may  trace,  in  fact,  every  gradation  be- 
tween the  simple  repose  of  the  sensorial  cen- 
tres, in  which  the  state  of  sleep  essentially 
consists,  to  that  complete  suspension  of  all 
the  functions  of  life,  which  is  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence, during  the  winter  season,  in  cold- 
blooded animals.  Many  of  these  can  even  en- 
dure the  freezing  process  without  the  loss  of 
their  vitality  ;  their  activity  being  restored  by 
the  renewal  of  warmth,     isext  to  this  is  the 


condition  of  those  hibernating  mammalia, 
which  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  uninter- 
rupted torpor,  and  in  which  the  organic  func- 
tions seem  reduced  to  their  lowest  possible 
amount  of  activity,  short  of  entire  stagnation. 
This  reduction  is  manifested  in  the  s]o¥me8s  of 
the  circulation,  the  infrequency  of  the  respira- 
tory movements,  the  low  degree  of  heat  sus- 
tained, the  abatement  of  the  demand  for  food, 
and  the  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  urea, 
and  other  excretory  products,  set  free  during 
the  persistence  of  the  hibernating  state.  But 
there  are  other  hibernating  mammals,  in  which 
the  reduction  is  less  deaded,  and  the  torpor 
less  profound  ;  these  animals  awaking  from 
their  repose  at  long  intervals,  taking  food  from 
the  store  which  they  have  prepared,  and  again 
relapsing  into  inactivity.  And  there  are 
others,  again,  in  which  it  differs  but  little  from 
ordinary  profound  sleep,  except  that  the  pro- 
portion of  time  passed  in  the  waking  state  is 
much  less  than  usual.  Further,  it  is  a  curious 
observation  of  Dr.  M.  Hall's  (loc.  cit.),  that 
the  ordinary  diurnal  sleep  of  certain  hibernating 
mammalia  presents,  in  the  reduced  a'btivity  of 
the  organic  functions,  an  approach  to  the  tor- 
por of  their  winter  state. 

Sleep  of  Plants,  —  The  complete  suspen- 
sion of  the  organic  as  well  as  of  the  animai 
functions  during  the  hibernation  of  cold- 
blooded animals  corresponds  with  what  has 
been  termed  the  winter  sleep  of  plants.  But 
plants  have  also  what  has  been  called  a 
diurnal  sleep  ;  and  although  it  is  obvious  that 

f)lants  can  present  no  phenomena  really  ana- 
ogous  to  those  in  whicii  we  have  defined  the 
sleep  of  animals  to  consist,  yet  there  are  pe- 
riodical changes  in  the  condition  of  their  leaves 
and  flowers  which  are  deserving  of  consider- 
ation under  this  head,  especially  as  affording 
ing  an  additional  indication  that  even  in  the 
functions  of  organic  life  there  is  a  tendency  to  a 
more  or  less  decided  alternation  of  activity  and 
ciuiescence.  The  parts  of  plants  which  exhibit 
the  changes  in  question,  are  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers.  In  the  former  we  frequently  notice 
an  entire  difference  in  the  nocturnal  and  di- 
urnal aspects  of  the  leaves,  which  is  the  result 
of  a  periodic  change,  afiecting  either  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leaf  as  a  whole,  or  that  of  the  se- 
veral leaflets  of  which  a  compound  leaf  is 
formed.  The  petioles,  or  stalks  of  the  leaves 
or  leaflets,  either  bend  upwards  or  down- 
wards ;  so  that  the  flattened  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  either  elevated  or  depressed.  This  is 
not  a  result  of  simple  flaccidity ;  for,  as  De 
Candolle  remarks  *,  the  nocturnal  position  is 
maintained  with  the  same  rigidity  and  con- 
stancy as  the  diurnal ;  so  that  the  "  sleeping  " 
leaf  would  be  broken,  more  readily  than  it 
could  be  forced  into  the  position  which  is 
proper  to  it  during  the  day.  Eleven  different 
modifications  are  enumerated  by  the  distin- 
guished botanist  just  cited,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  leaves  incline  themselves  to  the 
stalks  on  which  they  grow.  Thus,  of  the 
entire  leaves  which  exhibit  this  phenomenon, 
some  sleep  face  to  face,  others  back  to  back, 
•  Physiologic  Vdg^tale,  p.  866. 
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others  fold  in  at  the  sides  so  as  to  embrace  the 
stem  or  to  protect  the  flower  which  arises 
from  their  axd.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  movement 
of  the  whole  of  a  compound  leaf,  when  its  in- 
dividual portions  fold  together  ;  such  a  move- 
ment is  seen,  however,  in  the  Mimotce,  The 
varietur  of  positions  assumed  in  sleep  by  the 
subdivisions  of  compound  leaves  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  need  not  be  here  enumerated  : 
the  phenomenon  is  best  exhibited  by  the  Le^ 
guminotcs  and  the  Oxalideee. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  little 
can  be  definitely  stated.  They  are  not  to 
be  looked  for  solely  in  the  operation  of  exter- 
nal physical  agents,  such  as  light,  heat,  and 
moisture ;  for  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the 
changes  in  question  cannot  be  thus  accounted 
for,  without  attributing  to  the  plants  by  which 
it  is  exhibited  a  tendency  to  such  periodical 
manifestations  inherent  in  their  own  consti- 
tution. Thus,  when  sensitive  plants  are  con- 
fined in  a  dark  room,  their  leaflets  periodically 
fold  and  open  as  usual ;  the  periods,  however, 
beine  somewhat  lengthened.  On  the  other 
hand,  whte  exposed  to  continued  light,  the 
periodical  folding  and  unfolding  still  occurs, 
but  the  periods  are  shortened.  And  when 
the  plants  are  exposed  to  strong  lamplight  by 
night,  and  excluded  from  all  light  by  day, 
their  periods  of  sleep  become  extremely  ir- 
'  regular  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  the  plants 
generally  close  their  leaves  during  the  day 
and  open  them  at  night.  No  such  modifica^ 
tionscan  be  induced,  however,  in  the  OjralidecB; 
their  periods  of  opening  and  closing  their  leaves 
being  unaltered  by  light,  darkness,  or  by  the 
disturbance  of  the  natural  sequence  of  the  two. 
In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved  that 
these  movements  cannot  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  changes  of  temperature;  for  it  appears  from 
the  experiments  of  De  CaiidoUe,  that  they 
continue  to  take  place  in  plants  exposed  to 
various  d^ees  of  temperature,  as  well  as 
in  those  left  in  air,  provided  that  the  heat  or 
cold  be  not  sufficient  to  injure  the  health  of 
the  plants.  And  by  the  same  method  of 
exclusion,  they  can  be  shown  not  to  be 
dependent  upon  variations  in  the  amount 
of  circumambient  moisture ;  since  they  con- 
tinue equally  well,  cteteris  paribus,  when  plants 
are  kept  in  stoves  the  humidity  of  whose  at- 
mosphere is  uniform,  and  in  some  cases  even 
when  the  plants  are  entirely  immersed  in 
water.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  al- 
though the  exact  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  phenomenon  may  be  liable  to  modification 
from  the  influence  of  external  agents,  its  per- 
formance is  essentially  independent  of  them, 
aud  must  be  referred  to  causes  inherent  in  the 
plant  itself. 

The  periodica]  closing  of  flowers  is  a  change 
which  is  obviously  analogous  to  the  sleep  of 
leaves.  Many  flowers  only  expand  themselves 
once,  and  speedily  wither.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  there  b  often  considerable  regularity 
in  the  time  of  expansion,  indicating  periodi- 
city. But  in  the  flowers  which  remam  fresh 
for  some  days,  some  degree  of  alternation 
between  closure  and  expansion  may  be  gene- 


rally discerned.  There  is  no  definite  rela- 
tion, however,  between  the  sleep  of  flowers 
and  that  of  leaves ;  for  they  may  be  united 
in  the  same  individuals,  or  be  exhibited  sepa- 
rately in  different  species  of  the  same  genus. 
Among  other  curious  examples  which  show  the 
absence  of  connection  between  the  two  classes 
of  phenomena,  is  one  cited  by  De  Candolle 
from  BerthoUet;  the  subject  of  it  being  an 
Acacia  cultivated  in  the  earden  at  Orotava, 
in  which  the  leaves  closed  at  sunset,  but  the 
flowers  then  expanded,  their  numerous  stamens 
raising  themselves  up  like  tufts  of  feathers, 
so  as  to  become  conspicuous;  whilst  in  the 
morning,  when  the  leaflets  assumed  their  di- 
urnal position,  the  filaments  relaxed  so  that  the 
bunches  of  stamens  gave  to  the  flowers  the 
appearance  of  floss-silk,  and  the  flowers  themi* 
selves  partly  closed  together. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  Meyen,  that,  by 
the  action  of  artificial  light  and  darkness,  the 
usual  hours  for  opening  and  closing  may  be 
changed  in  flowers  as  well  as  in  leaves.  Thus 
he  found  that  after  passing  two  days  in  a  room 
from  which  external  light  was  excluded,  but 
which  was  lighted  by  four  Argand  lamps, 
the  flowers  of  Iponuea  purpurea^  which  natu- 
rally open  during  the  night,  expanded  in  the 
morning ;  whilst  those  of  Ojcalit  teiraphiflia,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day  of  artificial  illumi- 
nation, opened  in  the  evening,  instead  of  at 
their  usual  morning  hour. 

Periodicity  of  Sieep.  —  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  tendency  to  occasional  repose 
is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  every 
animal  possessed  of  a  sensorial  apparatus; 
and  that  this  disposition  is  so  arranged  as 
to  correspond  in  its  periodical  recurrence 
with  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth.  Al- 
though we  are  accustomed  to  think  that 
"  night  is  the  time  for  sleep,"  and  although, 
in  our  own  case  and  in  that  of  most  other 
animals,  darkness  and  silence  favour  repose, 
yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  tribes  of  animals  whose  period  of 
activity  is  the  very  same  with  that  during 
which  most  others  are  wrapped  in  slumber. 
Thus,  among  lepidopterous  msects,  we  find 
the  activity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  butter- 
flies to  be  diurnal,  that  of  the  sphinges  to  be 
crepuscular,  and  that  of  the  moths  to  be 
nocturnaL  So  among  the  insectivorous  birds, 
we  find  the  diurnal  swallow  replaced  during 
the  night  by  the  goatsucker  (or  night-jar)  ; 
whilst  the  insectivorous  bats  are  most  active 
during  twilight.  Among  the  raptorial  birds, 
again,  we  find  the  whole  tribe  of  owls,  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  be  either  noc- 
turnal or  crepuscular  in  their  activity.  And 
among  carnivorous  animab  we  meet  with  a 
similar  diversity.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
veg^etable-feeders  of  all  tribes  are  diurnal  in 
their  activity,  taking  their  re|K)se  at  night. 
The  nocturnal  predaceous  animals  take  their 
repose  during  the  day;  and  those  whose 
period  of  activity  is  the  twilight,  sleep  partly 
by  night  and  partly  by  day. 

Notwithstanding  this  variety  as  to    the 
periods  of  sleep  and  activity,  the  complete 
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cycle  in  every  case  is  fulfilled  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  this  uniforn]it3r  in  their  recurrence 
would  seem  to  indicate  either  an  entire  and 
invariable  dependence  on  external  agencies,  or 
else  a  periodical  tendency  to  sleep,  inherent 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  corresponding 
with  the  cycle  of  day  and  night.  The  ex- 
perience  of  the  human  species  seems  to  be 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  latter  view. 

There  is,  among  all  tribes  of  mankind,  a 
general  uniformity  in  the  periods  of  slumber 
and  activity,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
observable' among  the  lower  animals;  yet  we 
find  reason  to  believe  that  this  periodicity  is 
a  law  of  our  own  organic  constitution,  for  it 
is  quite  certain  that  it  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
parted from  without  injury  to  the  system, 
and  that,  even  where  light  and  warmth  are 
continuous  through  the  whole  range  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  (as  during  the  summer  in 
arctic  regions),  the  same  periodical  desire  for 
sleep  manifests  itself,  resistance  to  which  is 
prejudicial  to  the  health.  As  Dr.  Whewell 
justly  remarks* — "  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
inclination  to  food  and  sleep  is  periodical,  or 
can  maintain,  with  any  plausibility,  that  the 
period  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  with- 
out limit.  We  may  be  tolerably  certain  that 
a  constantly-recurring  period  of  forty-eight 
hours  would  be  too  long  for  one  day  of  em- 
ployment and  one  period  of  sleep,  with  our 
present  faculties  ;  and  all  whose  bodies  and 
minds  are  tolerably  active  will  probably  asree, 
that,  independently  of  habit,  a  perpetual  al- 
ternation of  eight  hours  up  and  four  in  bed 
M'ould  employ  the  human  powers  less  advan- 
tageously and  agreeably  than  an  alternation  of 
sixteen  and  eight.*'  We  may  remark,  however, 
that  when  the  habit  has  been  once  acquired, 
the  shortening  of  the  cycle  is  probably  not  so 
injurious  as  its  extension.  We  know  by  ex- 
perience that  the  habitual  attempt  to  sustain 
an  uninterrupted  activity  during  more  than 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  at  a  time,  is  either 
unsuccessful,  or,  if  successful,  b  very  wearing 
to  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
perience of  seamen  who  kept  ''watch  and 
watch  *'  during  lon^  voyages  without  any  ob- 
vious injury  to  their  h^th,  indicates  that  if 
the  due  amount  of  sleep  be  obtained  within 
every  twenty-four  hours,  the  division  of  the 
cycle  is  not  attended  with  any  prejudicial 
effect.  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  with 
Dr.  Whewell,  that,  "  when  we  have  sub- 
tracted from  the  daily  cycle  of  the  employ- 
ments of  men  and  animals,  that  which  is  to  be 
set  down  to  the  account  of  habits  acquired, 
and  that  which  is  occasioned  by  extraneous 
causes,  there  still  remains  a  periodical  cha- 
racter, and  a  period  of  a  certain  length,  which 
coincides  with,  or  at  any  rate  easily  accom- 
modates itself  to,  the  duration  of  the  earth's 
revolution. 

Causes  of  Sleep, — The  most  potent  of  all  the 
causes  of  sleep,  which  is  capable  of  acting  by 
itself,  when  in  sufficient  intensity,  in  opposition 
to  the  most  powerful  influences  tendmg  to  the 
continuance  of  wakefulness,  is  the  condition 
*  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  40. 


of  the  nervous  system  induced  by  its  prcv 
tracted  functional  activity.  Sleep  may  thus 
come  on  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  this  not  merely  in  persons  accustomed 
to  the  noise,  but  m  those  who  have  never 
previously  experienced  it.  Thus  it  is  on  record 
that  during  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
some  of  the  boys  who  were  over-fatigued  fell 
asleep  on  the  deck.  We  have  known  a 
listener  to  an  orchestral  performance  drop 
off  in  slumber  during  the  noisiest  part  of  the 
grand  finale.  Again,  the  continued  demand 
for  muscular  activity  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  access  of  sleep.  During  fatiguing 
marches,  as  in  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed  that  whole  battalions 
of  infantry  have  slumbered  whilst  in  motion  ; 
muleteers  frequently  sleep  on  their  mules, 
coachmen  on  their  boxes,  and  post-boys  oq 
their  horses  ;  and  factory  children,  before  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  work,  were  ofteo 
known  to  fall  asleep  whilst  attending  to  their 
machines.  Bodily  pain,  again,  yields  before 
the  imperative  demand  occasioned  by  the 
continued  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  the 
sensorial  centres.  Of  this  the  medical  prac- 
titioner has  firequent  illustrations.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  the  North  American  Indians, 
when  at  the  stake  of  torture,  will  go  to  sleep 
on  the  least  remission  of  Bgpny,  and  will 
slumber  until  the  fire  is  applied  to  awaken ' 
them.  It  is  related  that  Damiens  slept  during 
his  protracted  tortures  upon  the  rack  ;  and 
that  this  having  been  prevented  by  the  con- 
stant renewal  of  fresh  torments,  he  spoke  of 
the  want  of  sleep,  a  little  before  the  termi- 
nation of  his  existence,  as  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  the  sufferings  he  had  endured.  That 
the  strongest  voluntary  determination  to 
remain  awake  is  forced  to  give  way  to  the 
demand  for  sleep  produced  by  the  exhaustion 
of  nervous  power,  must  be  within  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  consequence 
whether  this  exiiaustion  is  produced  by  the 
active  exercise  of  volition,  emotion,  reflection, 
or  simple  sensation.  In  all  alike  the  sen- 
sorial centres  must  participate;  by  all  alike, 
therefore,  must  their  nervous  substance  be 
subjected  to  that  disintegration  which  cannot 
proceed  beyond  a  certain  point  without  either 
being  repaired  by  sleep,  or  producing  a  state 
of  exhaustion  which  becomes  fatal.  Never- 
theless, we  find  that  the  involuntary  con- 
tinuance of  mental  activity  is  unfavourable  to 
access  of  sleep,  so  as  to  oppose  the  action  of 
other  predisposing  influences  ;  and  such  per- 
sistence will  be  found  to  be  especially  difficult 
to  check  in  cases  in  which  the  frekngs  are 
concerned.  The  activity  of  the  purely  intel- 
lectual  operations,  which  can  be  suspended  at 
any  moment,  provided  the  feelings  be  not 
interested  in  their  continuance,  predisposes  to 
sleep  instead  of  preventing  it.  But  the  desire 
to  work  out  a  result,  or  to  complete  the  survey 
of  a  subject,  is  an  emotional  state  which  in- 
duces restlessness,  remaining  active  until  it  is 
gratified.  So,  again,  anxiety  or  distress  is  a 
most  frequent  cause  of  wakefulness  ;  the  ex- 
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eiteoient  of  the  feelings  keeping  up  vijbrced  state 
of  mental  activity,  which  no  voluntary  effort 
can  subdue.  The  state  of  suspense  is  m  most 
persons  more  difficult  to  bear  with  equanimity, 
and  19  more  opposed  to  the  access  of  sleep^ 
by  the  continual  perturbation  which  it  induces, 
than  the  greatest  joy  or  the  direst  calamity 
when  certainty  has  been  attained.  Thus  it  b 
a  common  observation  that  criminals  under 
sentence  of  death  sleep  badly  so  long  as  they 
entertain  any  hopes  of  a  reprieve ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  are  satisfied  that  their  sentence 
will  be  certainly  carried  into  execution,  they 
usually  sleep  more  soundly, — and  this  even  on 
the  very  last  night  of  their  lives.  That  the 
continued  excitement  of  the  feelings,  whilst 
producing  an  indisposition  to  sleep,  really 
occasions  as  great  a  demand  for  it  in  the 
system  as  is  produced  by  the  most  active  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellectual  powers,  is  evident 
from  the  very  exhausting  effects  of  its  pro- 
traction ;  which  necessitate  a  long  period  of 
tranquillity  for  restoration  to  health. 

Among  the  most  powerful  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  to  sleep,  is  the  absence  of 
sensorial  impressions :  thus  darkness  and 
silence  usually  conduce  to  repose ;  and  the 
cessation  of  the  sense  of  muscular  effort,  which 
takes  place  when  we  assume  a  position  that  is 
sustained  without  it,  frequently  acts  as  the 
complement  of  all  other  influences.  There 
are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  continuance 
of  an  accustomed  sound  is  necessary  instead 
of  positive  silence,  the  cessation  of  tne  sound 
being  a  complete  preventive  of  sleep.  Thus 
it  happens  tnat  persons  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  noisiest  mills  or  forges  cannot 
sleep  elsewhere ;  and  when,  to  induce  repose 
in  ilhiess,  the  mill  or  the  forge  has  been 
stopped,  the  cessation  of  the  sound  onlv 
occasions  more  obstinate  wakefulness.  Such 
instances,  perhaps,  fall  within  the  next 
category  ot  predisposing  causes,  —  namely 
the  monotonous  repetition  of  sensorial  impres- 
sions. Every  one  knows  how  efficacious  a 
provocative  of  sleep  is  the  droning  voice  of 
a  heavy  reader,  especially  when  his  subject  is 
equally  prosaic.  The  ripple  of  the  calm 
ocean  upon  the  shore,  tne  murmur  of  a 
rivulet,  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall,  the 
rustling  of  foliage,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  similar 
monotonous  impressions  upon  the  auditory 
sense,  are  usually  found  to  induce  sleep  ;  and 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  being  desirous  of  pro- 
curing sleep  for  one  of  his  patiaits  troubled 
with  obstinate  insomnia,  he  directed  a  brass 
pan  to  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  a  succession 
of  drops  of  water,  the  sound  of  which  had  the 
desired  effect.  A  lulling  influence,  however, 
is  not  universally  thus  produced  ;  for  we  have 
known  a  case  in  which  sleep  was  altogether 
kept  away  by  the  sound  of  dropping  water, 
which  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  state  of 
emotional  excitement.  Not  only  is  the  repe- 
tition of  auditory  impressions  provocative  of 
sleep  ;  uniform  succession  of  gentle  movements 
has  a  similar  effect  upon  the  sensorium 
through  the  sense  of  vision.  The  sleep  thus 
induced,  however,  is  usually  characterised  by 


certain  peculiarities  which  will  be  described 
hereafter. —  The  recurrence  of  impressions 
received  through  the  sense  of  touch  has  the 
same  effect.  Thus  Dr.  Elliotson  says*," 
**  I  know  a  lady  who  often  remains  awake  in 
spite  of  every  thing,  till  her  husband  very 
gently  rubs  her  foot ;  and  by  asserting  to  a 
patient  my  conviction  that  the  secret  oi*  an 
advertising  hypnologist  whom  I  allowed  to  try 
his  art  upon  the  sleepless  individual,  and 
which  he  did  for  a  time  successfully,  was  to 
make  him  gently  rub  some  part  of  his  body 
till  he  slept,  he  confessed  this  to  be  the  fact." 
The  rocking  of  the  infant's  cradle,  or  the 
^ntle  swaymg  of  the  body  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  arms,  are  predisposing  causes 
of  sleep  well  known  to  nurses. 

In  tnese  and  similar  cases,  the  influence  of 
the  impressions  would  seem  to  be  exerted 
in  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  operations,  the  loss  of  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  point  out,  is  the  tran- 
sition-step of  the  passage  into  complete  un- 
consciousness. The  reading  of  a  dull  book 
acts  in  the  same  mode.  There  is  a  monotony 
of  sensorial  impressions,  the  eyes  wandering 
on  from  line  to  line  and  from  page  to  page, 
without  any  mental  interest  in  tne  sensations 
received ;  and  if  the  voluntary  effort  of  atten- 
tion be  intermitted,  the  thoughts  pass  off 
along  their  own  spontaneous  train,  wnilst  the 
sensorial  centres  are  lefl  free  to  the  soporific 
influence  of  monotony. 

The  foregoinff  are  the  chief  causes  of  sleep, 
which  operate  directly  through  the  sensorial 
organs  themselves.  We  have  now  to  consider 
those  whose  action  is  indirect,  being  exerted 
primarily  on  the  organic  functions.  Of  these 
the  first  in  order  of  importance  are  those 
which  produce  increased  pressure  of  blood 
within  the  vessels  of  the  encephalon.  Thus 
the  assumption  of  the  recumbent  position 
operates  in  this  method  as  a  powerful  predis- 
ponent  to  sleep,  as  well  as  by  rendenns  all 
muscular  eflbrt  unnecessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  position  of  the  body.  To  this 
cause  again  we  are  probably  to  attribute,  in 
great  part  at  least,  the  drowsiness  which  suc- 
ceeds a  full  meal,  the  pressure  within  the 
encephalic  vessels  being  increased  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  distended  stomach  upon  the  ves- 
sels of  the  abdomen  ;  but  the  circulation  of 
imperfectly  assimilated  matter  in  the  blood 
may  possibly  concur  in  the  production  of  the 
result.  The  influence  of  pressure  is  most 
characteristically  seen  in  cases  of  gradual 
effusion  of  blood  or  of  serum  from  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  :  this  at  first  occasions  a  state  of 
sopor  but  little  different  from  profound  or- 
dinary sleep  ;  but  with  the  increase  of  the 
effusion  there  is  an  increase  in  the  depth  of 
the  slumber;  the  patient  can  no  longer  be 
aroused  by  sensorial  impressions  which  were 
at  first  sufficient  to  re-excite  consciousness, 
and  at  last  complete  coma  comes  on.f    A 

•  Pbysioloffy,  ^  609. 

t  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  advanoed  the  hypothesis, 
that  ordinary  deep  is  the  result  of  congestion  of  the 
brain  produced  by  compression  of  **  certain  veins," 
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moderate  degree  of  warmth  favours  sleep; 
perhaps  by  increasing  the  energy  of  the 
neart's  contractions,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  more  relaxed 
than  usual,  and  thus  yield  to  the  impulse. 
A  moderate  degree  of  cold  usually  has  the 
opposite  effect,  more  especially  when  the 
cold  is  sufficient  to  produce  uneasy  sensa^ 
tions.  But  cold  of  great  severity  produces 
drowsiness,  sopor,  and  even  complete  coma ; 
apparently  by  producing  a  contracted  state  of 
tne  superficial  vessels  of  the  body,  and  thus 
occasioning  an  increase  of  sanguineous  pres- 
sure on  the  encephalic  centres.  Again,  the 
circulation  of  blood  charged  with  narcotic 
substances  through  the  brain,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  hypnotising  agencies; 
and  this,  again,  may  produce  every  gradation 
of  effect,  between  simple  sleep,  from  which 
the  patient  may  be  easily  aroused,  and  the 
profoundest  coma.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon instances  of  the  operation  of  this  cause, 
is  the  production  of  drowsiness  by  a  deficiency 
of  ventilation  ;  the  carbonic  acid  which  accu- 
mulates in  the  blood,  when  not  freely  carried 
off  in  the  air,  having  the  properties  of  a  pow- 
erful narcotic. 

Phenomena  of  ardmary  Sleep, — The  state 
of  perfect  sleep  is  characterised  by  negative 
rather  than  by  positive  phenomena.  As  al- 
ready stated,  it  essentially  consists  in  the 
complete  suspension  of  the  sensorial  powers, 
and  of  all  those  movements  in  which  the 
nervous  system  participates,  except  the  simply 
reflex :  with  this  is  conjoined  a  partial  or 
complete  suspension  of  the  functional  activity 
of  the  cerebrum.  According  to  the  more  or 
less  potent  operation  of  the  soporific  causes, 
will  be  the  degree  of  insensibility  to  impres- 
sions upon  the  afferent  nerves.  No  ordinary 
cause,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  so  power- 
ful as  previous  fatigue.  Of  the  profoundness 
of  the  sleep  which  may  result  from  it,  —  in 
combination,  perhaps,  with  two  other  agents, 
warmth,  and  an  atmosphere  somewhat  charged 
with  carbonic  acid, — the  following  remark- 
able example  may  be  cited  from  the  "Journal 
of  a  Naturalist."  It  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion that,  the  correctness  ot  the  statement 
having  been  called  in  question,  it  was  fully 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  the  late 
senior  surgeon  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  un- 
der whose  care  the  sufferer  had  been.  **  A 
traveUing  man,  one  winter's  evening,  laid  him- 
self down  upon  the  platform  of  a  lime-kiln, 
placing  his  feet,  probably  numbed  with  cold, 
upon  the  heap  of  stones,  newly  put  on  to 
bum  through  the  night.  Sleep  overcame  him 
in  this  situation ;  the  fire  gradually  rising  and 
increasing,  until  it  ignited  the  stones  upon 

by  "  a  state  of  contraction  of  certain  muBcles  of  the 
neck."  (See  his  Observations  in  Medicine,  second 
series,  p.  27.)  He  does  not,  however,  ofter  the  least 
proof  of  this  hypothesis,  nor  docs  he  even  name  the 
muscles  or  veins  to  which  he  refers.  We  presume 
that  the  platysma  niyoides  and  the  external  jugular 
are  meant.  If  so,  why  should  not  a  slight  com- 
pression of  the  vein  by  any  other  means  have  the 
etfect  of  producing  sleep  at  will  ? 


which  his  feet  were  placed.  Lulled  by  the 
warmth,  the  man  slept  on ;  the  fire  increased 
until  it  burned  one  foot  Twhicb  probably  was 
extended  over  a  vent-hole)  and  part  of  the 
leg  above  the  ancle  entirely  off",  consuming 
that  part  so  effectually,  that  a  dnder-like 
fragment  was  alone  remaining, — and  still  the 
wretch  slept  on  I  and  in  this  state  was  found 
by  the  kiln-man  in  the  morning.  Insensible 
to  any  pain,  and  ignorant  of  his  misfortune, 
he  attempted  to  rise  and  pursue  his  journey, 
but  missiue  his  shoe  requested  to  have  it 
found  ;  and  when  he  was  raised,  putting  his 
burnt  Umb  to  the  ground  to  support  his  body, 
the  extremity  of  his  tibia  crumbled  into  frag- 
ments, bavins  been  calcined  into  lime.  Still 
he  expressed  no  sense  of  pain,  and  probably 
experienced  none,  from  the  gradual  operation 
of  the  fire,  and  his  own  torpidity  during  the 
hours  his  foot  was  consuming.  This  poor 
drover  survived  his  misfortunes  in  the  hos- 
pital about  a  fortnight ;  but  the  fire  having 
extended  to  other  parts  of  his  body,  recovery 
was  hopeless."  It  may  be  added  that  cases 
are  recorded  by  medico-legal  writers,  in  which 
defloration  of  a  virgin,  followed  by  concep- 
tion, has  been  effected  whilst  she  was  in  a 
state  of  ordinar;^  sleep,  rendered  unusually 
profound  by  previous  fatigue ;  but  such  state- 
ments are  obviously  liable  to  considerable 
doubt,  and  scarcely  appear  entitled  to  cre- 
dence. 

Besides  the  suspension  of  the  sensorial 
functions,  however,  there  is  usually  a  slight 
diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  functions  of 
organic  life.  The  heart's  contractions  are  less 
frequent,  but  the  pulse  is  fuller.  So  likewise 
the  respiratory  movements  are  diminished  in 
number;  but  the  inspirations  are  deeper. 
Less  carbonic  acid  is  produced  than  during 
a  similar  bodily  inactivity  in  the  waking  state. 
As  might  be  expected  from  these  differences, 
the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  body  is 
diminished,  and  there  is  much  less  power  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  cold.  So  remarkable 
is  this  abatement,  that  when  the  body  is 
exposed  to  intense  cold  (as  in  the  well-known 
attempt  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander 
to  explore  Terra  del  Fuego),  "  to  sleep  is  to 
die."  There  would  seem,  too,  to  be  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  power  of  resisting  other  mor- 
bific agencies.  Thus  all  authorities  agree  that 
tieeping  in  a  malarious  atmosphere  is  much 
more  liable  to  engender  the  diseases  produced 
by  it,  than  spending  the  same  length  of  time 
in  the  same  place,  but  in  the  w^ing  state. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  would  seem  that  the 
secreting  processes  go  on  with  diminished 
activity  during  sleep  ;  but  to  this  the  cuta- 
neous transpiration  is  an  exception,  so  that, 
in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  a  profuse 
sweating  often  occurs  as  soon  as  tlie  patient 
falls  asleep.  From  this  diminished  activity 
of  the  organic  functions  it  happens  that  hun- 
ger is  not  renewed  so  speedily  afler  sleep  as 
when  the  same  number  of  hours  have  been 
passed  in  watching;  a  fact  well  known  to 
those  who  are  liable  to  suffer  habitually  or 
occasionally  from  the  want  of  food.     In  this 
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respect,  then,  CTen  the  ordinary  sleep  of  the 
warm-blooded  animal  may  be  regarded  as  an 
incipient  hybernation.  Some  writers  haye 
spoken  of  the  organic  functions  as  performed 
with  increased  activity  during  sleep  ;  a  doc- 
trine so  inconsistent  with  obvious  facts,  that 
it  could  never  have  been  sustained  except  on 
the  basis  of  a  preconceived  idea  with  regard 
to  the  antagonism  between  the  relative  ac- 
tivity of  the  functions  of  organic  and  animal 
life,  which  idea  is  in  itself^fallacious.  The 
actual  renovation  of  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular tissues  by  th^  nutritive  processes,  pro- 
bably takes  place  with  peculiar  energy  during 
the  functional  inactivity  of  those  parts  ;  but 
the  preparation  of  the  nutritive  materials, 
which  is  the  office  of  the  digestive  and  as- 
similative apparatus,  seems  to  go  on  more 
slowly  during  sleep  j  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  less  oxygen  is  then  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  less  carbonic  acid  generated  and  set 
free. 

The  accest  of  sleep  is  sometimes  auite 
sudden  ;  the  individual  passing  at  once  irom 
a  state  of  mental  activity  to  one  of  complete 
torpor.  More  generally,  however,  it  is  gradual; 
and  is  marked  by  phenomena  which  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  attention.  "While  the 
mind  remains  poised,  as  it  were,  between  sleep 
and  the  opposite  condition,"  says  Dr.  Macnish*, 
"  it  is  pervaded  by  a  strange  confusion,  which 
almost  amounts  to  wild  delirium;  the  ideas 
dissolve  their  connection  from  it,  one  by  one ; 
those  which  remain  longest  behind  are  faint, 
visionary,  and  indistinct ;  and  its  own  essence 
becomes  so  vague  and  diluted,  that  it  melts 
away  in  the  nothingness  of  slumber ;  as  the 
morning  vapours  are  blended  with  the  sur- 
rounding air  by  the  solar  heat."  In  this  passage 
there  is  an  attempt  made  to  depict  the  result 
of  the  loss  of  that  DOwer  of  voluntary  control 
over  the  current  of^  thought,  the  possession  of 
which  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  state  of  normal  activity. 
It  is  the  complete  suspension  of  this  power, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  entire  want  of  sensibility 
to  external  objects,  constitutes  the  state  of 
dreaming;  and  the  same  suspension, occurring 
before  the  mind  is  altogether  withdrawn  from 
connection  with  the  external  world,  constitutes 
that  curious  intermediate  state  betwixt  sleeping 
and  waking,  which  may  readily  pass  into  either 
condition.  Thus,  if  the  torpor  of  the  sen- 
sorial centres  be  allowed  to  increase,  sleej)  is 
produced  ;  but  if  it  be  dissipated  by  some  sen- 
sory impression  of  unusual  strength,  wakeful- 
ness is  brought  back  aeain,  a  dreamy  impression 
remaining,  both  of  what  had  been  passing  in 
the  mind  itself,  and  of  that  which  had  been 
taking  place  around.'  Now,  it  appears  to  be 
by  suspending  the  mind's  attention  to  its  own 
proceedings,  and  by  drawing  off  the  attention 
of  the  sensorium  from  all  other  impressions 
upon  the  organs  of  sense,  that  the  monoto- 
nous sensations  already  referred  to  favour 
the  access  of  sleep.  And  it  may  be  further 
affirmed  that  all  tne  successful  plans  for  vo- 
♦  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  p.  21. 


luntarily  producing  sleep  have  some  such 
modui  operandi  ;  their  success  being  dependent 
upon  the  intentional  fixation  of  the  tnoughts 
upon  some  one  class  of  sensory  impressions 
(as  in  the  method  of  Mr.  Gardner),  or  upon 
some  very  simple  and  uniform  mental  process 
(such  as  countmg,  repeating  a  French  or  Greek 
verb,  &c.);  and  when  the  attention  has  been 
once  thus  fixed,  the  monotony  of  the  impression 
serves  to  retain  it  there,  so  that  it  abandons,  as  it 
were,  all  control  over  its  operations,  and  allows 
itself  to  be  gradually  wrapped  in  repose  under 
the  influence  of  that  continued  recurrence  of 
similar  impressions,  which  seems  even  more 
potent  as  a  soporific  than  the  suspension  of 
aU  sensational  stimuli. 

The  gradual  loss  of  consciousness  and  of 
voluntary  control  over  the  muscular  system 
during  the  invasion  of  sleep  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Macnish  :  —  "  Previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  sleep,  a  feeling  of  universal  lassitude 
prevails;  this  sensation  heralds  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  slumber,  and  exhibits  itself  in 
yawning,  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  indifference  to 
surrounding  objects,  and  all  the  characteristics 
of  fatigue.  If  the  person  be  seated,  his  head 
nods  and  droops,  and,  in  all  cases,  the  muscles 
become  relaxed,  and  the  limbs  thrown  into 
that  state  most  favourable  for  complete  mus- 
cular inaction.  The  lying  position  is,  con- 
sequently, the  best  adapted  for  sleep,  and  the 
one  which  is  intuitively  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  organs  of  the  senses  do  not  re- 
lapse into  simultaneous  repose,  but  suspend 
their  respective  functions  gradually  and  suc- 
cessively ;  sight,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and 
touch,  parting  with  sensation  in  the  order  in 
which  they  here  stand,  and  gliding  insensibly 
away.  In  the  same  manner  the  muscles  do 
not  become  simultaneously  relaxed ;  those  of 
the  limbs  giving  way  first,  tlien  those  of  the 
neck,  and  lastly  the  muscles  of  the  spine. 
Nor  do  the  external  senses,  on  awaking,  re- 
cover all  at  once  their  usual  vigour ;  we,  for 
some  seconds,  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  smell, 
nor  taste,  nor  touch,  with  our  usual  acuteness. 
Ordinary  sights  dazzle  our  eyes;  ordinary 
sounds  confuse  our  ears;  ordinary  odours, 
tastes,  and  sensations,  our  nose,  our  tongue, 
and  our  touch  :  they  awake  successively,  one 
after  another,  and  not  in  the  same  instant."  * 

The  power  of  being  aroused  by  impressions 
made  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  is,  as  already 
remarked,  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  be- 
tween sleep  and  stupor.  The  strength  of  the 
impression  requisite  to  produce  this  effect 
depends  upon  two  circumstances,  which  re** 
ouire  separate  consideration :  first,  the  pro- 
foundness of  the  slumber ;  and,  second,  the 
relation  of  the  impression  to  the  habitual 
condition  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  familiar  feet 
that  most  persons  are  much  more  easily 
aroused  towards  the  morning,  when  the  slum- 
bers are  lighter,  than  they  are  during  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  when  the  sleep  is  more 
profound.  In  fact,  the  spontaneous  awaken- 
ing which  takes  place  when  our  repose  hus 
been  sufficient  for  the  restoration  of  mental 
Op.  cit.  p.  22. 
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vigour,  may  generally  be  traced  to  some  sen- 
sory impression  of  a  trivial  nature,  such  as  the 
striking  of  a  clock,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced no  effect  at  a  previous  time.  Some 
persons,  however,  always  sleep  so  heavily, 
that  they  require  a  strong  impression  to 
arouse  them,  even  when  they  have  had  an 
ample  allowance  of  repose.  It  is  through  the 
hearing  and  the  touch  that  the  awakening  im- 
pressions are  ordinarily  conveyed ;  but  either 
of  the  other  senses  may  serve  as  their  channel. 
Thus,  although  the  closure  of  the  eyelids 
destroys  the  acuteness  of  the  perception  of 
light,  the  eyelids  are  sufficiently  transparent 
to  allow  of  an  impression  being  made  by  a 
light  of  moderate  intensity ;  so  that  those  who 
sleep  in  a  room  whose  wmdow  has  an  eastern 
aspect,  and  is  not  furnished  with  sufficient 
means  of  excluding  the  sun*s  rays,  are  liable 
to  be  aroused  by  their  injzress  some  time 
before  the  natural  amount  of  repose  has  been 
taken.  So,  again,  the  sleeper  may  be  awakened 
by  unusual  odours ;  thus  the  inmates  of  a 
burning  house  are  sometimes  first  aroused  by 
the  smeU  of  fire.  The  introduction  of  sub- 
stances possessing  a  strong  taste  into  the 
mouth,  will  also  usually  put  an  end  to  tlie 
state  of  slumber  ;  but  wnen  the  slumber  is 
very  profound,  such  substances  may  be  re- 
ceived, and  even  swallowed,  without  the 
sleeper  being  thereby  awakenend. 

The  variety  of  modes  in  which  the  oper- 
ation of  sensory  impressions  on  the  sleeper  is 
modified  by  the  previous  habitual  state  of 
mind,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of 
the  whole  subject.  The  general  rule  is,  that 
habitual  impressions  of  any  kind  have  much 
less  effect  in  arousing  the  slumberer,  than 
those  of  a  new  or  unaccustomed  character. 
An  amusing  instance  of  this  kind  has  been 
related  to  the  author,  which,  even  if  not 
literally  true,  serves  extremely  well  as  an 
illustration  of  what  is  unquestionably  the  or- 
dinary fact.  A  gentleman  who  had  taken  his 
passage  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  was  aroused 
on  the  first  morning  by  the  report  of  the 
morning  gun,  which  chanced  to  be  fired  just 
above  his  berth  ;  the  shock  was  so  violent, 
as  to  cause  him  to  jump  out  of  bed.  On  the 
second  morning  he  was  again  awoke,  but  this 
time  he  merely  started  and  sat  up  in  bed ;  on 
the  third  morning  the  report  had  simply  the 
effect  of  causing  him  to  open  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  turn  in  his  bed :  on  the  fourth 
morning  it  ceased  to  affect  him  at  all,  and  his 
slumbers  continued  to  be  undisturbed  by  the 
report  as  long  as  he  remained  on  board.  It 
ofien  happens  that  sleep  is  terminated  by  the 
cessation  of  an  accustomed  sound,  especially 
if  this  be  one  whose  monotony  or  continuous 
repetition  had  been  the  original  inducement 
to  repose.  Thus,  a  person  who  has  been  read 
or  preached  to  sleep,  will  awake,  if  his  slum- 
ber be  not  very  profound,  on  the  cessation  of 
the  voice ;  and  a  naval  officer,  sleeping  be- 
neath the  measured  tread  of  the  watch  on 
deck,  will  awake  if  that  tread  be  suspended. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  influence  of  the  simple 
cessation  of  the  impression  will  be  augmented 


by  the  circumstance  next  to  be  alluded  to,- 
which  has  received  too  little  attention  firom 
writa*8  on  this  subject,  but  which  is  of  pe- 
culiar interest  both  in  a  physiological  and 
psychological  point  of  view,  and  is  practi- 
cally familiar  to  almost  every  one. 

This  is,  that  the  influence  of  sensory 
impressions  is  greatly  modified  by  our  habituid 
state  of  mind  in  regard  to  them.  Thus,  if  we 
are  accustomed  to  attend  to  these  impressions, 
and  our  perception  of  them  is  thus  increased 
in  acuteness,  we  are  much  more  easily  aroused 
by  them  than  by  others  which  are  in  them- 
selves much  stronger,  but  of  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  entertain  an  utter  dis- 
regard. Thus,  most  sleepers  are  aroused  by 
the  sound  of  their  own  names  uttered  in  a 
low  tone,  when  it  requires  a  much  louder 
sound  of  a  different  description  to  produce 
any  manifestation  of  consciousness.  The  same 
thing  is  seen  in  comatose  states;  a  patient 
being  often  capable  of  being  momentarily 
aroused  by  shouting  his  name  into  his  ear» 
when  no  other  sound  produces  the  least 
effect.  The  following  circumstance,  commu- 
nicated to  the  author  by  a  naval  officer  of 
high  rank,  is  a  most  apposite  illustration  of 
this  principle.  When  a  youn^  man,  he  was 
serving  as  signal-lieutenant  under  Lord  Hood, 
at  the  time  when  the  French  fleet  was  con- 
fined in  Toulon  harbour ;  and  being  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  favourable  notice  of  his  com- 
mander, he  devoted  himself  to  his  duty  — 
that  of  watching  for  signals  made  by  the  look- 
out frigates  —  with  the  ^eatest  enersy  and 
perseverance,  of^en  remaining  on  decK  nine- 
teen hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  with  his 
attention  constantly  directed  towards  this  one 
object.  During  the  few  hours  which  he 
spent  in  repose,  his  sleep  was  so  profound, 
that  no  noise  of  an  ordinary  kind,  however 
loud,  would  awake  him  ;  and  it  used  to  be  a 
favourite  amusement  with  his  comrades,  to 
try  various  experiments  devised  to  test  the 
soundness  of  his  sleep.  But  if  the  word 
"  signal "  was  even  whispered  in  his  ear,  he 
was  instantly  aroused,  and  fit  for  immediate 
duty. 

It  is  not  requisite,  however,  that  the  sound 
should  be  one  hal>itually  attended  to  during 
the  hours  of  watchfulness  ;  for  it  is  sufficient 
if  it  be  one  on  which  the  attention  has  been 
fixed  as  that  at  which  the  slumberer  is  to 
arouse  himself.  Thus  the  medical  man,  even 
in  his  first  profound  sleep  after  a  fatiguing 
day's  work,  is  aroused  by  the  first  stroke  of 
the  clapper  of  his  night-bell ;  and  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  rise  every  morning 
at  the  sound  of  an  alarum-clock,  the  fre- 
quency and  regularity  of  the  occurrence  do 
not  diminish,  but  rather  increase,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  produces  its  effect,  pro- 
vided that  the  warning  be  promptly  obeyed. 
On  this  usually  depends  the  efficiency  of  the 
awakening  sound ;  if  it  be  disregarded  as  a 
thing  to  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  give 
heed,  it  very  soon  ceases  to  produce  any 
effect,  the  entire  peal  not  being  sufficient  to 
awake  the  sleeper;    whilst,    on  the    other 
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hand,  the  first  stroke  is  enough  to  break  the 
repose  of  him  who  is  impressed  with  the 
effectual  desire  of  profiting  by  the  warning. 
And  thus  it  may  happen  that,  of  two  persons  in 
the  same  room,  either  shall  be  at  once  aroused 
by  a  sound  which  produces  no  disturbance  in 
the  slumbers  of  the  other. —  The  influence  of 
habitual  attention  is  shown  as  much  in  the 
effect  produced  by  the  cessation,  as  in  that  of 
the  occurrence,  of  sensory  impressions.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  naval  officer  aroused  bv  the 
suspension  of  the  measured  tread  of  the 
watch  over  his  head,  the  knowledge  possessed 
during  the  waking  state  that  this  suspension 
is  either  an  act  of  negligence  which  requires 
notice,  or  indicates  some  unusual  occurrence, 
doubtless  augments  the  effect  which  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  sound  would  of  itself 
produce. 

Putting  aside  the  awakening  influence  of 
external  impressions,  the  period  of  natural 
termination  of  the  slumber  is  greatly  influenced 
by  habit.  Thus,  many  persons  who  are  ac- 
customed to  rise  at  a  particular  hour,  wake 
regularly  at  that  hour,  whether  they  have 
gone  to  rest  early  or  late  ;  so  that  the  act  of 
spontaneously  awakening  is  no  proof  that  the 
desirable  amount  of  repose  has  been  obtained. 
But  what  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  many 
individuals  have  the  power  of  determining,  at 
the  time  of  ^ing  to  rest,  the  hour  at  which 
they  shall  nse,  so  as  to  awake  from  a  pro- 
found sleep  at  the  precise  time  fixed  upon. 
In  others,  however,  the  desire  to  rise  at  a 

{larticular  hour  only  induces  a  state  of  rest- 
essness  throughout  the  night,  destroying  the 
soundness  of  the  slumbers:  the  individual 
awakes  many  times  in  the  night,  with  the 
belief  that  the  hour  is  past,  and  very  possibly 
oversleeps  it  after  all,  the  system  being'worn 
out  by  tne  need  of  repose. 

The  Amount  of  sleep  required  b^  man  is 
affected  by  many  conditions,  especially  age, 
iemperament,  habit,  and  previous  exhamtum; 
so  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
upon  the  subject.  The  condition  of  the  foetus 
in  utero  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  continual 
slumber  ;  the  energy  of  the  organic  functions 
being  entirely  directed  to  the  building-up  of 
the  organism,  whilst  the  apparatus  of  anunal 
life  is  completely  secluded  from  all  the  stimuli 
which  could  arouse  it  into  activity.  On  its 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  the  infant  con- 
tinues to  pass  the  greater  part  of  its  time  in 
slumber ;  and  this  is  particularly  to  be  noticed 
in  cases  of  premature  birth, — the  seven  months' 
child  seemmg  to  awake  only  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  ^d,  and  giving  but  little  heed  to 
any  external  objects  when  its  internal  cravings 
are  satisfied;  and  even  the  eight  months' 
infant  being  considerablv  less  alive  to  sensory 
impressions,  than  one  bom  at  the  full  time. 
During  the  whole  period  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, it  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  body  that  the  constructive  operations 
should  be  more  energetic  than  the  destructive; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  period  of 
sleep,  during  which  the  former  take  place 
without  hindrance,  is  longer  in  proportion  to 


the  waking  state,  during  which  the  latter  ara 
in  play,  than  it  is  when  full  growth  has  been 
obtained.* 

As  age  advances,  the  necessity  for  very 
rapid  nutrition  gradually  diminishes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progressive  approach  to  com- 
plete development ;  and  when  the  adult 
period  has  been  attained,  it  is  not  requisite 
that  the  constructive  processes  should  do  more 
than  balance  the  destructive.  The  amount  of 
sleep  requisite  for  this  purpose,  therefore, 
gradually  diminishes,  until  it  is  reduced  to  (at 
roost)  one-third  of  the  cycle  of  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  sleep  of 
children  and  young  persons  is  not  only  longer 
than  that  of  adults,  but  is  also  more  profound. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  age  advances,  and  the 
bodily  and  mental  activity  of  the  waking  state 
decreases,  a  smaller  amount  of  sleep  suffices ; 
or,  if  the  slumber  be  protracted,  it  is  usually 
less  deep  and  refreshmg.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  that  very  old  persons  usually  pass 
a  large  proportion  of  their  time  in  sleep,  or 
rather  in  dozing ;  as  if,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  energy  of  their  nutritive  operations, 
a  very  long  period  of  repose  is  necessary 
to  repair  the  waste  which  takes  place  during 
their  short  period  of  activity.  It  is  stated  f 
that  •*  the  celebrated  De  Moivre  slept  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  ana  Thomas 
Parr  latterly  slept  away  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  existence."  The  repose  of  the 
aged  is  most  apt  to  take  place  immediately 
after  taking  food;  while  thev  solicit  it  in 
vain  at  that  period  at  which,  during  the 
former  years  oi  their  lives,  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  it. 

The  amount  of  sleep,  again,  is  much  af^ 
fected  by  temperament.  It  will  generallj^  be 
found  that  a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  sust^ned 
by  ftill  diet,  predisposes  to  sleep,  provided 
the  digestive  powers  be  in  a  vigorous  con- 
dition. Such  persons  frequently  pass  nine 
or  ten  hours  in  slumber,  and  maintain  that 
they  cannot  be  adequately  refreshed  by  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  thin  wiry  people,  in  whom 
the  *'  nervous"  temperament  predominates, 
usually  take  comparatively  little  sleep,  not* 
withstanding  the  greater  activity  of  their  ner- 
vous system  when  they  are  awake  ;  but  theur 
slumber,  while  it  lasts,  is  generally  very  deep. 
Persons  of  ^lymphatic"  temperament,  heavy 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered,  when  we  compare  the 
condition  of  the  nutritive  operations  dunng  the 
period  of  growth,  and  after  the  complete  development 
of  the  organism,  that  it  is  not  in  the  mere  amount 
of  accretion  that  the  difference  consists.  This  would 
be  the  case  if  the  new  matter  were  merely  added  to 
the  old,  as  in  the  formation  of  a  new  layer  of  wood 
in  an  exo^^enous  stem.  The  growth  of  the  animal 
fabric  requires  a  continual  new  development  of  every 
port  of  it,  involving  a  constant  change  in  its  mate- 
rials ;  and  thus  we  see  that  the  amount  of  food 
required  by  children,  and  the  quantity  of  urea,  and 
other  products  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues 
set  free  in  their  excretions,  bear  a  much  larg^ 

n»portion  to  those  of  the  adult,  than  would  be 
erred  from  the  relative  bulk  of  the  body  at  the 
two  periods,  and  fh)m  its  rate  of  increase  during  the 
former, 
t  Macnish,  op.  cit  p.  87. 
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passionless  people,  who  may  be  said  to  liye 
very  slowly,  are  usually  great  sleepers;  but 
this  rather  because,  through  the  dullness  of 
their  perceptions,  they  are  less  easily  kept 
awake  by  sensorial  or  mental  excitement,  than 
because  they  really  require  a  prolonged  cessa- 
tion of  activity.  As  they  are  half  asleep 
during  the  walcing  state,  so  would  it  appear 
that  the  constructive  operations  must  be  fiur 
from  active  while  they  are  asleep, — so  little 
do  they  seem  restored  by  the  repose. 

The  amount  of  sleep,  c<eterii  parUna^  re- 
quired by  individuals,  is  very  greatly  influenced 
by  habit:  and,  contrary  to  what  we  might 
anticipate,  we  find  that  the  briefest  sleepers 
have  usually  been  men  of  the  greatest  mental 
activity.  Thus  Frederick  the  Great  and  John 
Hunter  are  said  to  have  only  required  five  hours' 
sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four.  General  Elliot, 
celebrated  for  his  defence  of  Gibraltar,  is  re- 
corded not  to  have  slept  more  than  four  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.*  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
states  f  that  General  Pichegru  informed  him 
that,  "  in  the  course  of  his  active  campaigns, 
he  had  for  a  whole  year  not  more  than  one 
hour  of  sleep,  on  an  average,  in  twenty-four 
hours."  We  suspect  that  if  he  had  said  **  one 
hour  of  sleep  at  a  time,"  he  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth.  This  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  during  the  Peninsular  campaigns. 
Dr.  Elliotson  saysit*  **  ^  heard  Baxter,  the 
coachmaker,  declare  that  he  never  took  more 
than  three  hours'  sleep  during  the  most 
active  period  of  his  life."  We  doubt  if  it 
would  be  possible  for  any  one  to  sustain  a 
life  of  vigorous  exertion  with  a  smaller  allow- 
Ance  than  this. 

The  influence  of  habit  is  further  shown 
in  producing  an  aptitude  for  repose,  or  a 
readiness  to  wake,  at  particular  periods. 
Thus,  if  a  man  is  accustomed  to  go  to  rest  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  to  rise  at  six,  he  will  pro- 
bably awake  at  six,  even  if  he  have  not  fallen 
asleep  until  twelve.  And  in  like  manner, 
if  the  morning  sleep  have  been  unusually 
protracted,  the  desire  for  sleep  will  probably 
return  at  the  accustomed  hour  in  the  evening. 
The  influence  of  habit  is  further  exerted  m 
producing  an  aptitude  for  sleep  whenever  the 
opportunity  is  afforded.  Thus,  the  celebrated 
pedestrian  Capt.  Barclay,  when  accomplishing 
iiis  extraordinary  feat  of  walking  1000  miles  in 
ns  many  successive  hours,  obtained  at  last 
such  a  mastery  over  himself  that  he  fell  asleep 
the  instant  he  lay  down.  And  the  sleep  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  others,  who  may  be  pre* 
vented  from  obtaining  regular  periods  of^  re- 
pose, but  are  obliged  to  take  their  rest  at 
short  intervals,  may  be  almost  said  to  come 
at  command  ;  nothing  more  being  necessary 
to  induce  it  than  the  placing  the  body  in  an 
easy  position,  and  the  closure  of  the  eyes. 
On  the  other  hand,  habit  favors  the  protrac- 
tion of  sleep.  This  was  the  case  with  Quin, 
the  celebrated  actor,  who  could  slumber  for 

*  Macniah,  op.  dt  p.  84. 
t  Medical  Logic,  p.  83. 
X  Physiology,  p.  601. 


twenty-four  hours  successively ;  and  with  Dr. 
Reid,  the  metaphysician,  who  could  take  as 
much  food,  and  afterwards  as  much  sleep,  as 
were  sufficient  for  two  days. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious 
fact,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  amount 
of  sleep  required  by  man  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  mental  exertion  put  forth  during 
the  waking  hours ;  since  this  is  an  obvious 
result  of  what  has  been  laid  down  as  the 
cause  of  the  demand  for  sleep.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  we  must  not  measure 
the  amount  of  sleep  by  its  duration  alone  ; 
since  its  mtensUy  is  a  matter  of  equal  import- 
ance. The  light  slumber  which  is  disturbed 
by  the  slightest  sounds,  cannot  be  as  reno- 
vating as  the  profound  8opor  of  those  whom 
no  ordinary  noise  will  awake. 

There  are  certain  states  of  the  nervous 
system  in  which  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
deep ;  and  this  may  continue  for  many  days, 
or  even  weeks  or  months.  Insomnia  is,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  acute  ^ 
mania,  and  may  also  exist  in  various  forms  of  A 
monomania.  It  is  usually,  also,  one  of  the  S 
symptoms  of  incipient  meningeal  inflammation.  ^ 
And  it  may  constitute  a  specific  disease  in"' 
itself.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  destructive  processes  over 
the  constructive  manifests  itself,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  mental  and 
bodily  powers.  Thus  mania,  when  prolonged 
or  frequently  occurring,  subsides  into  de- 
mentia. When  meningitis  (or  rather  inflam- 
mation of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheric  gan- 
glia) is  fully  developed,  a  rapid  disintegration 
of  nervous  matter  takes  place,  as  indicated 
by  the  large  amount  of  alkaline  phosphates  in 
the  urine.*  The  same  would  probably  be 
detected  in  cases  of  idiopathic  insomnb;  which 
state,  if  it  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  great  sense  of 
wretchedness  and  prostration,  frequently  ac- 
companied by  continual  restlessness.  Such 
effects,  too,  in  a  less  aggravated  degree,  result 
from  habitual  defidency  of  sleep;  whether 
this  results  from  emotional  excitement,  which 
keeps  repose  at  bay,  or  from  a  voluntary  de- 
termination to  keep  the  intellect  in  activity. 
This  is  a  very  common  occurrence  among 
industrious  students,  who,  with  a  laudable 
desire  for  distinction,  allow  themselves  less 
than  the  needed  quantum  of  repose.  Head- 
ache, tension,  heat,  throbbing,  and  various 
other  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  head,  give 
warning  that  the  brain  is  being  overtasked; 
and  if  this  warning  be  not  taken,  sleep,  which 
it  was  at  first  difficult  to  resist,  becomes  even 
more  difficult  to  obtain ;  a  state  of  general 
restlessness  and  feverish  excitement  are  in- 
duced ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  this,  the  effort  be 
continued,  serious  consequences,  in  the  form 
of  cerebral  inflammation,  apoplexy,  paralysis, 
fever,  insanity,  or  loss  of  mental  power,  more 
or  less  complete,  are  nearly  certain  to  be 
induced.  Some  individuals  can  sustain  such 
an  effort  much  longer  than  others,  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  not 
*  See  Dr.  Bence  Jones  in  PhiL  Trans.  1846. 
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equally  injured  by  it ;  in  fact,  being  possessed 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  not  suffering 
from  the  exertion,  they  frequently  protract  it 
until  a  sudden  and  complete  prostration  gives 
a  fearful  demonstration  of  the  cumulative 
effects  of  the  injurious  course  in  which  they 
have  been  persevering.  Those,  consequently, 
who  are  earlier  forced  to  give  way,  are  fre- 
quently capable  of  accomplishing  more  in  the 
end. 

In  regard  to  the  degree  of  protraction  of 
sleep  which  is  consistent  with  a  healthy  state 
of  the  system  in  other  respects,  it  is  cfifficult 
to  speaK  with  certainty.  Of  the  numerous 
well-authenticated  instances  on  record*,  in 
which  sleep  has  been  continuously  prolonged 
for  many  days  or  even  weeks,  it  is  enough 
here  to  state  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  natural  sleep ;  the  state  of  such 
persons  being  more  closely  allied  to  hysteric 
coma.  An  unusual  tendency  to  proper  sleep 
generally  indicates  a  congested  state  of  the 
brain,  tending  to  apoplexy ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  apoplexy  has  been  actually  induced 
by  the  experimental  attempts  to  ascertain 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  diurnal  cycle 
might  be  spent  in  sleep.  This  effect  may  be 
reiuiily  explained,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  general 
law  of  the  capillary  circulation,  that  its  rate  is 
increased  b^  niuctional  activity,  and  diminished 
by  inactivity  ;  for  whilst  congestion  of  the 
brain  arising  from  other  causes  will  tend  to 
produce  sleep,  through  the  augmented  pres- 
sure it  occasions,  mental  inactivity,  it  en- 
couraged and  persisted  in,  will  itself  tend  to 
produce  congestion. 

Thus,  on  either  side,  inattention  to  the 
dictates  of  Nature  in  respect  to  the  amount 
of  sleep  required  for  the  renovation  of  the 
system,  becomes  a  source  of  disease,  and 
should  therefore  be  carefully  avoided. 

DREAMING. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  sleep  in  its  most 
complete  or  profound  form, — that  is,  the  state 
of  complete  unconsciousness.  But  with  the 
absence  of  consciousness  of  external  things, 
there  may  be  a  state  of  mental  activity,  of  which 
we  are  more  or  less  distinctly  conscious  at  the 
time,  and  of  which  our  subsequent  remem- 
brance in  the  waking  state  also  varies  in  com- 
pleteness: the  impression  being  sometimes  vivid, 
definite,  and  enduring;  sometimes  shadowy  and 
evanescent ;  sometimes  not  amounting  to  more 
than  the  feeling  that  we  have  dreamed ;  and 
>  sometimes  not  even  this  being  preserved,  not- 
withstanding that  there  may  be  positive  as- 
surance that  the  sleep  has  been  thus  disturbed. 
This  state,  known  as  dreaming,  is  one  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  pychologist;  but  the 
limits  imposed  upon  us  forbid  our  doing  more 
than  enumerate  its  leading  phenomena. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  state  of  dreaming 
appears  to  be,  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
voluntary  control  over  the  current  of  thought ; 
so  that  the  principle  of  <t^f«^n— one  thought 

*  Such,  fbr  example,  as  that  of  Samuel  Chilton 
(PhiL  Trans.,  1694),  and  that  of  Maiy  Lyall  (Trana. 
of  Roy.  Soc  of  Edinb.,  1818). 


calling  up  another,  according  to  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation— ^has  unlimited  operation.  Sometimes 
the  train  of  thought  thus  carried  on  is  remark- 
ably consistent.  We  witness  scenes  that  have 
occurred  during  our  waking  hours,  and  seem 
to  hear,  see,  move,  talk,  and  perform  all  the 
actions  of  life.  We  may  experience  every 
kind  of  mental  emotion,  and  may  even  compare, 
reason,  judge,  t^id  will,  during  our  sleep ;  and 
our  reasoning  processes  have  frequently  a  re- 
markable clearness  and  completeness,  —  the 
data  on  which  they  are  founded  bein^  sup- 
posed to  be  accurate.  This  consistency  is  usu- 
ally the  greatest,  when  the  mind  simply  takes 
up  a  train  of  thought  on  which  it  had  been 
engaged  during  the  waking  hours,  not  long 
previously  ;  and  it  may  even  happen  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  freedom  from  distraction 
occasioned  by  the  suspension  of  ordinary  sen- 
sations, the  intellectual  operations  may  be 
carried  on  during  sleep  with  uncommon  vigour 
and  success.  Thus,  to  name  only  two  instances, 
Condorcet  saw,  in  his  dreams,  the  final  steps 
of  a  difficult  calculation,  which  had  puzzled 
him  during  the  day ;  and  Condillac  states  that, 
when  engaffed  with  his  "  Cours  d'Etude,"  he 
frequently  developed  and  finished  a  subject  in 
his  dreams,  which  he  had  broken  off  before 
retiring  to  rest 

The  imagination,  equally  with  the  reasoning 
processes,  sometimes  moves  in  a  consistent 
course.  Thus,  Dr.  Good  relates  the  case  of  a 
friend  who  composed  a  little  ode  of  about  six 
stanzas,  and  set  the  same  to  agreeable  music, 
in  his  sleep,  the  impression  remaining  so  vividly 
that  he  was  able  to  write  down  both  the  wordis 
and  music  on  awaking  in  the  morning ;  and 
Coleridge  relates  of  himself  that  his  fragment, 
entitled  "  Kubla  Khan,"  was  composed  during 
sleep,  which  had  come  upon  him  whilst  reading 
the  passage  in  "Purcbas's  Pilgrimage"  on 
which  the  poetical  description  is  founded,  and 
was  written  down  immediately  on  awaking.  The 
images,  he  says,  "  rose  up  before  him  as  things, 
with  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent 
expressions,  without  any  sensation  or  con- 
sciousness of  effort."  It  would  seem  ne- 
cessary, in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  that  the 
results  should  be  committed  to  paper  imme- 
diately on  waking,  before  the  train  of  thought, 
continued  from  the  dream,  has  been  disturbed 
by  any  other.  Thus,  Coleridge  tells  us  that, 
aher  Laving  written  for  some  little  time,  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  person  on  business,  who 
continued  with  him  above  an  hour;  and  on 
the  departure  of  his  visitor,  he  found,  to  his 
surprise  and  mortification,  that  "though  he 
still  retained  some  vague  and  dim  recollection 
of  the  general  purport  of  the  vision,  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered 
lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had  passed  away 
like  the  images  on  the  surface  of  a  stream  into 
which  a  stone  had  been  cast ;  but,  alas !  without 
the  after-restoration  of  the  latter."  In  other 
cases,  a  strone  general  impression  of  what  has 
passed  through  the  mind  m  sleep  may  remain 
on  waking,  without  power  of  recalling  the  par- 
ticulars. This  was  the  case  in  the  wdl-known 
instance  of  the  musician  Tartini,  to  whom  the 
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arch-fiend  appeared  in  his  sleep,  and  was 
challenged  by  him  to  a  trial  of  Hkill :  the 
dreamer  lay  entranced  by  the  transcendent 
performance  of  his  visitor,  which  surpassed 
anything  he  had  ever  heard  or  conceived ; 
on  awaking,  however,  he  could  not  reproduce 
the  succession  of  notes,  although  he  imme- 
diately seized  his  violin,  and  endeavoured  to 
do  so  ;  but,  under  the  strong  general  impres- 
sion of  what  he  had  heard,  he  produced  a  new 
composition,  which  retains  the  name  of  the 
••  Devil's  Sonata." 

But,  although  dreams  may  possess  a  re- 
markable coherence,  whether  as  regards  pro- 
cessses  of  reasoning,  or  the  new  combinations 
of  the  imagination,  the  general  fact  is,  that 
such  coherence  is  altogether  wanting,  and  that 
there  is  a  complete  incongruousness  in  the 
thouglits  and  images  which  pass  through  our 
minds.  All  probabilities,  and  even  possibilities 
of**  time,  place,  and  circumstance**  are  violated; 
the  dead  pass  before  us  as  if  alive  and  well ; 
even  the  sages  of  antiquity  hold  personal  con- 
verse  with  us ;  our  friends  at  tne  antipodes 
are  brought  upon  the  scene,  or  we  ourselves 
are  conveyed  thither,  without  the  least  per- 
ce|)tion  of  distance  ;  and  the  strangest  combi- 
nations of  reality  and  fancy  are  presented, 
either   as   objects  passing  before  our   con- 
sciousness, or  as  affecting  our  own  condition. 
But  of  this  incongruity  we  are  seldom  in  the 
least  aware.     We  are  not  capable  of  testing 
the  probability  or  possibility  of  the  phenomena 
by  our  ordinary  experience.     And,  as  a  conse- 
ouenceof  this,  nothing  surf)rises  us  in  dreams ; 
the  feeling  of  surprise  being  the  result,  and 
indeed  the  measure,  of  our  perception  of  the 
unlikelihood  of  a  phenomenon.     Not  only  is 
there  usually  a  want  of  congruity  in  the  in- 
tellectual processes,  but  a  great  disturbance 
in  the  ordinary  play  of  the  emotions.     '*  Thus, 
in  our  dreams  we  may  walk  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  or  see  ourselves  doomed  to  imme- 
diate destruction  by  the  weapon  of  a  foe  or 
the  fury  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  yet  feel  not 
the  slightest  emotion  of  fear  ;  though,  during 
the  perfect  activity  of  the  brain,  we  may  be 
naturally  disposed  to  the  strong  manifestation 
of  this  feeling.     Again,  we  may  see  the  most 
extraordinary  object  or  event  without  surprise, 
perform  the  most  ruthless  crime  without  com- 
punction, and  see  what  in  our  waking  hours 
\^-ould  cause  us  unmitigated  grief,  without  the 
smallest  feeling  of  sorrow."  *     This  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  uniformly  the  case.     In 
fact,  our  emotions  in  the  dreaming  state  are 
often  highly  wrought ;  and  it  frequently  seems 
that  the  excitement  of  some  particular  emotion 
gives  the  direction  to  the  whole  train  of  thought, 
and  causes  it  to  possess  an  unusual  coherence 
and  probability.     This  is   most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  when  the  emotion  in  question  has 
greatly  occupied   the  mind  in  tne  previous 
waking  hours.  Thus,  a  female,  whose  husband 
is  at  sea,  and  for  whose  safety  she  naturally 
feels  anxious,  especiallv  in  stormy  weather,  is 
very  apt  to  dream  of  shipwreck  and  all  its  at- 

*  Prof.  Wheatstone,  quoted  in  £lliot8on*8  Phy- 
siology, p.  621. 


tendant  circumstances ;  or,  on  the  other  band, 
a  man  in  love  dreams  of  his  mistress,  of  married 
life,  and  of  its  various  enjoyments.  Even 
here,  however,  the  congruity  is  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  the  intervention  of  some  strange 
occurrence ;  the  oddity  of  which  may  be  per« 
ceived  by  the  dreamer  as  being  discordant,  not 
with  the  intellectual  but  with  the  emotional 
state. 

In  simple  dreaming,  as  there  is  a  loss  of 
voluntary  control  over  the  current  of  thought, 
so  is  there  an  absence  of  control  over  the 
muscular  system.     Movements  expressive  of 
emotions,  however,  may  still  take  place,  and 
may  afford   to  the  by-stander  an  mdication 
of  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  drc^uner. 
The  indications  of  fear,  horror,  or  disgust,  or  of 
hope,  rapture,  or  desire, — laughter  or  weeping, 
smiles  or  frowns, —  may  all  display  themselves, 
when  there  is  an  absolute  cessation  of  all  vo- 
luntary movements.     This  is  remarkably  the 
case  in  attacks  of  incubus,  or  nightmare  ;  in 
which  the  dreamer  is  oppressed  by  intolerable 
distress,  from  which  he  makes  vain  attempts 
to  free  himself.   His  distress  may  be  expressed 
by  moans,  or  by  the  ablation  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;  but  none  of  his  fiincied  efforts  are 
indicated  by  any  respondent  movements.  This 
condition  may  subside  into  a  state  of  tranquil 
slumber,  or  the  agitation  may  iucrease  to  suoi  a 
pitch  as  to  awake  the  sufferer ;  and  as  the  first 
act  of  the  waking  state  is  usually  to  cry  out  or 
kick  violently,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
return  of  volition  has  been  the  cause,  instead 
of  being  the  effect,  of  the  cessation  of  the  op- 
pressive dream.     There  are  cases,  however,  m 
which  the  dreamer  executes  movements  in 
consonance  with  ideas  passing  through   his 
mind, — such  as  would,  in  the  waking  state,  be 
termed  voluntary ;   but  these  must  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  rather  to  the  category  of 
somnambulism  than  to  that  of  simple  dreaming. 
The  direction  of  the  current  of  thought  in 
dreaming  is  often  given  by  impressions  on  the 
organs  of  sense,  which  influence  the  mental 
operations,    by   calling  up  associated   ideas, 
without  being  recognized  and  perceived  as 
distinct  sensations.     Thus,  Dr.  James   Gre- 
gory, having  applied  a  hot  bottle  to  his  feet 
on  going  to  bed,  dreamt  that  he  was  walking 
up   Etna  and  finding  the  ground  intolerably 
hot.      On  another  occasion,  he  dreamt  of 
spending  a  winter  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  of 
suffering  much  distress  from  the  intense  frost ; 
this  evidently  the  consequence  of  his  having 
thrown  off*  the  bed-clothes  in  his  sleep,  and  of 
his  having  been  reading,  a  few  days  before,  a 
very  particular  account  of  the  state  of  the 
colonies  in  that  country  during  winter.    Dr. 
Reid,  having  a  badly-dressed  blister  on  hit 
head,  dreamt  that  he  was  being  scalped  by 
Indians ;  and  a  man  in  a  damp  bed,  that  he 
was  being  dragi^ed  through  a  stream.   A  gouty 
man,  when  beginning  to  feel  his  pain  in  his 
sleep,  may  dream  he  is  on  the  rack  before 
inauisitors.'    The  sound  of  music  may  excite 
delightful  dreams.      M.  Girou  de  Buzarein- 
gues*  made  some  curious  experiments  oa 
*  Joamal  de  Physiologie,  torn,  viii 
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this  point,  and  directed  at  pleasure  the  cha- 
racter of  his  dreams.  In  his  first  experiment, 
having  allowed  the  back  of  his  head  to  be 
uncovered  during  sleep,  he  thought  he  was  at 
a  religious  ceremony  in  the  open  air  ;  the 
custom  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  being 
to  keep  the  head  covered  excepting  on  some 
rare  occurrences,  among  which  was  the  per- 
formance of  religious  ceremonies.  On  waking 
he  felt  cold  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  he 
frequently  had  when  present  at  the  real  cere- 
monies. He  repeated  the  experiment  in  twa 
days,  with  the  same  result.  In  a  third  ex- 
periment, he  left  his  knees  uncovered,  and 
dreamt  that  he  was  travelling  at  night  in  the 
diligence ;  and  all  travelliers  know,  he  observes, 
that  it  is  chiefly  at  the  knees  that  they  feel 
cold  when  travelling  by  that  conveyance  at 
ni^ht.  The  very  remarkable  degree  in  which 
this  influence  of  externa]  impressions  is  ex- 
erted, when  sleep  is  being  induced  by  the 
agency  of  certain  narcotics,  will  be  presently 
noticed.  By  the  use  of  the  term  **  external " 
is  here  meant  that  which  is  external  to  the 
mind  itself.  The  dream  may  originate  in  im- 
pressions  derived  from  any  part  of  the  bodily 
frame.  Thus  we  find  that  indigestion  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  nightmare,  and  that 
an  irritable  state  of  the  genital  apparatus 
provokes  lascivious  dreams.  When  the  ex- 
ternal impressions  are  recognized  as  senses 
iioru,  and  the  dreamer's  current  of  thought 
completely  follows  their  guidance,  so  that 
even  the  meaning  of  spoken  language  is  a|)- 
preciated,  the  condition  approximates  to  that 
of  Somnambulism. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  state  of  dreaming,  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  trains  of  thought  pass  through 
the  mind  ;  a  dream  in  which  a  long  series  of 
events  has  seemed  to  occur,  and  a  multitude 
of  images  has  been  successively  raised  up, 
being  often  certainly  known  to  have  occupied 
but  a  few  minutes  or  even  seconds.  This  is 
best  seen  in-  those  cases  in  which  the  dream  has 
obviously  originated  in  some  sensorv  impres- 
sion, which  has  abo  had  the  efiect  of  arousing 
the  sleeper.  A  very  interesting  example  of 
this,  in  which  a  similar  dream  was  produced 
in  two  individuals,  husband  and  wife,  from 
the  same  cause,  came  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  Gregory.  It  happened 
when  the  public  mind  was  much  excited  in 
regard  to  the  alarm  of  French  invasion,  and 
the  gentleman  who  was  the  subject  of  it  was 
himself  a  aealous  member  of  the  Edinburgh 
volunteer  corps.  Whilst  asl^p,  between  t>^o 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  Booming,  he  dreamt 
of  hearing  the  signal  gun:  he  was  immediately 
at  the  Castle,  witnessed  the  proceedings  for 
displaying  the  signals  to  alarm  the  country, 
and  saw  and  heard  a  great  bustle  over  the 
town,  from  troops  and  artillery  assembling, 
especially  in  Princes  Street.  At  this  time 
he  was  roused  by  his  wife,  who  awoke  in  a 
fright,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  dream, 
connected  with  much  noise  and  the  landing  of 
the  enemy,  and  conchuling  with  the  death  of 
a  particular  friend  of  her  husband's,  who  had 


served  with  him  as  a  volunteer.  The  origin 
of  this  remarkable  occurrence  was  ascer- 
tained, in  the  morning,  to  be  the  noise  pro- 
duced in  the  room  above  by  the  fall  of  a  pair 
of  tungs.  How  long  the  dream  had  continued 
in  this  instance  is  uncertain  ;  evidently  not 
for  a  period  in  the  least  comparable  to  that 
required  for  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
events  that  had  passed  through  the  mind  of 
each  ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  many  similar 
cases,  that  the  lady  was  awoke  by  the  noise 
rather  than  by  the  fright.  Thus  a  gentleman 
dreamt  that  he  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier, 
joined  his  regiment,  deserted,  was  apprehended, 
carried  back,  tried,  condemned  to  be  shot, 
and  at  last  led  out  for  execution.  After  all 
the  usual  preparations,  a  gun  was  fired  ;  he 
awoke  with  the  report,  and  found  that  a  noise 
in  an  adjoining  room  had  both  produced  the 
dream  and  awoke  him.  The  same  feeling  of 
duration,  arising  out  of  the  number  of  images 
passing  in  succession  through  the  mind,  is 
often  experienced  when  we  are  well  assured 
that  the  whole  duration  of  our  sleep  has  not 
exceeded  a  few  moments.  We  have  known  a 
clergyman  fail  asleep  in  his  pulpit  during  the 
singing  of  the  psalm  before  sermon,  and  awake 
with  the  conviction  that  he  must  have  slept 
for  at  least  an  hour,  and  that  the  congrega- 
tion must  have  been  waiting  for  him  ;  but  on 
referring  to  his  pealm-book,  he  has  been  con- 
soled by  finding  that  his  slumber  has  laste<l 
no  longer  than  during  the  singing  of  a  single 
line.  There  would  not  seem,  in  fact,  to  be 
any  limit  to  the  amount  of  thought  which 
may  thus  pass  through  the  mind  of  the 
dreamer,  in  an  interval  so  brief  as  to  be 
scarcely  capable  of  measurement ;  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  now 
well  attested,  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
in  drowning  for  the  whole  previous  life  of  the 
individual  to  be  presented  instantaneously  to 
his  view  ;  with  its  every  important  incident 
vividly  impressed  on  his  consciousness,  just  as 
if  all  were  combined  in  a  picture,  every  part  of 
which  could  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  This, 
again,  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
operation  of  the  associative  principle  may  re- 
produce in  dreams  the  remembrance  of  facts 
long  sinee  forgotten  in  the  waking  state.  Such, 
however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  state 
of  dreaming ;  for  in  the  waking  state  we  often 
retrace  involuntarily  and  unexpectedly  some- 
thing which  we  have  in  vain  atteraf)ted  to 
recall  at  will,  and  which  might  be  said  to 
have  passed  from  our  mental  grasp. 

From  the  foregoing  and  other  similar  farts 
it  has  been  argued,  that  all  our  dreams  really 
take  place  in  the  act  of  falling  asleep  or  of 
awaking ;  so  that  even  when  we  fancy  that 
we  have  been  dreaming  all  night,  our  uncon- 
sciousness has  been  really  complete,  except 
at  these  momentary  intervals.  That  this 
doctrine  cannot  be  altogetlier  true  is  obvious 
from  the  fact,  that  we  can  frequently  detect 
the  character  of  a  dream,  and  even  in  some 
degree  trace  its  progress,  by  the  expression  of 
the  sleeper's  countenance  ;  so  that  dreams 
certainly  ma^  occupy  time,  and  occur  during 
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ordinary  sleep.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  the  apparent  duration  of 
our  dreams  does  not  afford  the  least  measure 
of  the  time  they  have  reallv  occupied ;  and 
that  it  is  probable  that  even  when  our  sleep  hem 
seemed  most  disturbed  by  them,  we  have  really 
passed  a  larger  portion  of  the  night  in  a  state 
of  complete  unconsciousness  tlian  the  mere 
impression  \e(t  by  our  dreams  would  allow  ub 
to  believe.  But  it  has  been  questioned  by  some, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  there  is  ever 
such  a  state  as  that  of  complete  unconscious- 
ness. It  is  affirmed  that  the  mind  can  never 
be  entirely  inactive ;  and  that  every  body,  in 
fact,  does  dream  throughout  the  period  of 
sleep,  although  the  dreams  may  not  be  re- 
membered in  the  waking  state.  This  state- 
ment is  rather  based  upon  the  hypothesis  with 
which  it  commences,  than  upon  any  positive 
facts ;  and  as  it  requires  us  to  give  up  the 
simple  teachings  of  ordinary  experience,  for 
the  reception  of  a  mere  metaphysical  dogma, 
the  physiologist  need  not  concern  himself  with 
the  discussion. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  dreaming 
indicates  that  sleep  is  imperfect ;  and  this 
view  harmonises  with  the  fact  that  between 
dreaming  and  the  waking  state  there  are 
various  connecting  gradations.  Thus,  reverie 
or  day-dreaming  di&rs  from  the  dreaming  of 
the  sleeper,  not  so  much  in  the  condition  of 
the  mind  and  its  instrument  the  cerebrum,  as 
in  that  of  the  sensorium,  which  is  not  so  com- 
pletely withdrawn  in  the  former  case,  as  it  is  in 
the  latter,  from  the  consciousness  of  external 
impressions.  In  sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dreamer  may  have  a  consciousness  of  the  un- 
reality of  the  images  that  arise  in  his  mind,  and 
may  even  make  a  voluntary  and  successful 
effort  to  prolong  them  if  agreeable,  or  to  dis- 
sipate them  if  unpleasing ;  thus  evincing  the 
presence  of  that  power  of  control  over  the 
current  of  thought,  the  want  of  which  is  one  of 
the  best  characteristics  of  ordinary  dreaming, 
as  it  is  also  of  insanity,  and  indicating,  there- 
fore, an  unusual  approximation  to  the  vigilant 
condition. 

The  action  of  narcotics  on  the  nervous 
system  presents  many  curious  illustrations  of 
the  foregoing  statements  regarding  the  nature 
and  phenomena  of  dreaming.  There  are  some 
which  have  the  power  of  inducing  every  con- 
dition intermediate  between  an  unusual  activity 
of  the  thoughts  and  a  state  of  complete  stupor, 
according  to  the  dose  taken.  This  is  the 
case  to  a  certain  degree  with  opium ;  but  still 
more  decidedly  with  the  extract  of  Cannabis 
Ifi(Ucrt,  a  preparation  of  whch,  known  under 
the  names  of  Hachisch  and  Dawamesc,  is 
much  used  in  the  East  for  the  production  of 
a  species  of^  agreeable  intoxication.  The  first 
effect  of  a  dose  of  this  substance  is  usually 
to  produce  a  moderate  exhilaration  of  the 
feelings  and  an  unusual  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers ;  but  this  activitv  gradually 
frees  itself  from  voluntary  control.  The  in- 
dividual feels  himself  incapable  of  fixing  his 
attention  upon  any  subject ;  his  thoughts  being 


continually  drawn  off^by  a  succession  of  ideas 
which  force  themselves  (as  it  were)  into  bis 
mind,  without  his  being  able  in  the  least  to 
trace  their  origin.  These  speedily  occupy  his 
attention,  and  present  themselves  in  strange 
combinations,  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
fantastic  and  impossible  creations.  By  a  strong 
effort  of  the  witt,  however,  the  original  thread 
of  the  ideas  may  still  be  recovered,  and  the 
interlopers  driven  awi^.  These  lucid  intervals 
successively  become  of  shorter  duration,  and 
can  be  less  frequently  procured  by  a  vokintaiy 
effort ;  for  the  internal  tempest  becomes  more 
and  more  violent,  the  torrent  of  disconnected 
ideas  increases  in  power  so  as  completely  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  the  mind  is  gradually 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  contemplatioa 
of  external  redities,  being  engrossed  by  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  internal  workings. 
There  is  always  preserved,  however,  a  much 
greater  amount  of  self-consciousness  than 
exists  in  ordinary  dreaming;  the  condition 
rather  corresponding  with  that  just  referred 
to,  in  which  the  sleeper  knows  that  he  b 
dreaming.  The  succession  of  ideas  has  at  first 
less  of  incoherence  than  in  ordinary  dreaming, 
the  ideal  events  not  departing  so  far  from 
possible  realities ;  and  the  disorder  of  the  mind 
IS  at  first  manifested  in  errors  of  sense,  in 
false  convictions,  or  in  the  predominance  of 
one  or  more  extravagant  ideas.  These  ideas 
and  convictions  are  generally  not  altogether  of 
an  imaginary  character,  but  are  call^  up  by 
external  impressions,  which  are  erroneously 
interpreted  by  the  perceptive  faculties.  The 
error  of  perception  is  remarkably  shown  in 
regard  to  time  and  space ;  minutes  seem 
hours,  hours  are  prolonged  into  years,  and  at 
last  all  idea  of  time  seems  obliterated,  and  past 
and  present  are  confounded  together  as  in 
ordinary  dreaming :  and  in  like  manner,  streets 
appear  of  an  interminable  length,  and  the 
people  at  the  other  end  seem  to  be  at  a 
vast  distance.  Still  there  is  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  the  deceptive  nature  of  these 
illusions,  which,  if  the  dose  be  moderate,  is 
never  entirely  lost. 

The  effect  of  a  full  dose,  however,  is  at  last 
to  produce  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
mind  from  any  distinct  comprehension  of  ex- 
ternal things  ;  the  power  of  the  will  over  the 
current  of  thought  is  in  like  manner  suspended, 
and  the  condition  of  the  mind  becomes  the 
same  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that 
of  the  ordinary  dreamer ;  differing  in  this 
chiefly,  that  the  feelings  are  more  strongly  ex- 
erted, and  that  they  still  take  their  tone 
almost  entirely  from  external  impressions. 
Thus,  says  M.  Moreau*  "  It  will  be  entirely 
dependent  on  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  the  objects  which  strike  the  eyes, 
the  words  which  fall  on  our  ears,  whether  the 
most  lively  sentiments  of  gaiety  or  of  sadness 
shall  be  produced,  or  passions  of  the  most 
opposite  nature  shall  be  excited,  sometimes 
with  extraordinary  violence ;  for   irritation 

•  Du  Hachisch  et  de  PAli^nation  Mentale,  Etudes 
Psychologiques,  p.  67. 
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shall  pass  rapidly  into  rage,  dislike  to  hatred, 
and  the  desire  of  vengeance  and  the  calmest 
affection  to  the  most  transporting  passion. 
Fear  becomes  terror,  courage  is  developed 
into  rashness  which  nothing  checks,  and  which 
seems  not  to  be  conscious  of  danger,  and  the 
most  unfounded  doubt  or  suspicion  becomes  a 
certainty.  The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate everything,  and  the  slightest  iropube 
carries  it  along.  Those  who  make  use  of  the 
hachisch  in  the  East,  when  they  wish  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  j^ 
tasia,  take  great  care  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  everything  which  could  give  to  their  de- 
lirium a  tendency  to  melancholy,  or  excite  in 
them  anything  else  than  feelings  of  pleasurable 
enjoyment.  They  profit  by  all  the  means 
which  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  East 
place  at  their  disposal.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  harem,  surrounded  by  their  women,  under 
the  charm  of  music  and  of  lascivious  dances 
executed  by  the  Almees,  that  they  enjoy  the 
intoxicating  dawamesc ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
superstition,  they  find  themselves  almost 
transported  to  the  scene  of  the  numberless 
marvels  which  the  Prophet  has  collected  in 
his  Paradise."* 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

Our  history  of  sleep  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  account  of  a  state  which  is 
closely  allied  to  it,  though  differing  from  it  in 
several  important  particulars.  The  pheno- 
mena of  somnambulism  are  so  varied,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  frame  any  definition  capable 
of  including  them  all ;  and  we  prefer  charac- 
terising the  state  by  saying  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  acted  dream, — differing  from  or- 
dinary dreaming  in  the  two  following  points. 
In  the  first  place,  the  train  of  thought  is  more 
under  the  direction  of  sensations  derived  from 
without;  and,  secondly,  the  muscular  system 
is  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
mind,  as  not  merely  to  give  expression  to  its 
emotional  states,  but  fuso  to  act  in  respon- 
dcnce  to  its  volitions.  As  in  dreaming,  there 
would  seem  to  be,  in  true  somnambulism,  a 
complete  want  of  voluntary  control  over  the 
current  of  thought,  but  there  is  not  the  same 
degree  of  mental  activity;  and  in  particular 
the  operation  of  the  associative  principle  is  so 
much  more  restricted,  that  there  is  little  or 

*  The  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  M.  S^lvestre  de 
Sacy,  appears  to  have  made  it  pretty  plain  that  oar 
word  oMsoitin  is  derived  from  Hachtschin^  in  the 
following  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  the  term 
was  originallv  employed  in  Syria,  to  designate  the 
followers  of  the  **  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,**  who 
were  accustomed  to  devote  themselves  with  blind 
obedience  to  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  their 
chief,  sacrificing  themselves  or  others  ¥rith  equal 
readiness.  Their  education  tended  in  every  wav  to 
impress  upon  them  this  duty;  and  as  a  reward  for 
its  performance,  tliey  were  promised  after  death  all 
the  sensual  pleasures  they  could  imagine, — a  foretaste 
of  these  being  every  now  and  then  given  to  them 
by  intoxicating  them  with  hachitch,  in  the  midst  of 
^nes  in  which  everything  was  provided  to  gratify 
tntfr  senses.  In  this  manner,  a  sort  of  fanaticism 
was  gradually  induced,  which  rendered  them  fit 
agents  of  the  murderous  designs  of  their  master. 


none  of  that  incoherence  or  incongruity  in  the 
ideas  brought  up>  which  is  so  peculiar  in  ordi- 
nary dreaming.  On  the  contrary,  reasoning 
processes  are  oflen  carried  out  with  extraor- 
dinary clearness  and  correctness;  the  mind 
being  intently  fixed  upon  them  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  considerations.  This  exc/ti- 
siveness,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  condition.  Whilst  the 
attention  of  the  mind  remains  fixed  upon  any 
object,  either  perceived  by  the  senses  or 
brought  up  by  the  act  of  conception,  nothing 
else  IS  felt.  Thus  there  may  be  complete  in- 
sensibility to  bodilj^  pain,  the  somnambulist's 
whole  attention  being  given  to  that  which  is 
passing  within  the  mind.  Yet,  in  an  instant, 
by  directing  the  attention  to  the  organs  of 
sense,  the  anaesthesia  may  be  succeeded  by  the 
most  acute  sensibility.  So,  again,  when  the 
attention  is  fixed  upon  a  certain  train  of 
thought,  whatever  is  spoken  in  harmony  with 
it  is  heard  and  appreciated  by  the  somnam- 
bulist ;  but  whatever  is  in  discordance  with  it 
is  entirely  disregarded.  The  character  of  the 
intellectual  operations  partakes  of  this  pecu- 
liarity. As  just  DOW  stated,  the  reasonmg 
processes  are  usually  accurately  and  definitely 
carried  on,  so  that  the  conclusion  will  be 
sound,  provided  that  the  data  have  been  cor- 
rect. Thus,  a  mathematician  will  work  out  a 
difficult  problem,  or  an  orator  will  make  a 
speech  appropriate  to  a  given  subject  But 
the  usual  defect  of  the  intellectual  operations 
carried  on  in  this  condition  is,  that,  owing  to 
their  very  intensity,  the  attention  is  drawn  off 
from  the  considerations  which  ought  to  modify 
them ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  result  is 
oflen  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  teachings 
of  ordinary  experience,  and  will  be  admitted 
to  be  so  bv  the  somnambulist  when  the  former 
are  brought  to  his  mind. 

The  state  of  somnambulism  may  pass,  on 
the  one  hand,  into  that  of  ordinary  dreaming, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  hne  between 
the  two.  Thus,  the  ordinary  "  talking  in  the 
sleep"  may  be  referred  to  one  or  the  other 
condition,  according  to  the  definition  of  each 
that  we  may  adopt.  In  our  own  arrangement, 
they  fall  under  the  second  head :  because  the 
vocal  movements  are  expressions  of  the  intel- 
lectual processes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
mind  ;  and  because,  in  most  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  sleep-talker  hears  and  comprehends  what 
is  said  to  him,  provided  that  tnis  harmonises 
with  what  is  going  on  within,  and  will  answer 
rationally,  so  as  to  sustain  a  conversation. 
Thus,  we  knew  a  young  lady  at  school,  who 
frequently  began  to  talk  after  having  been 
asleep  an  hour  or  two ;  her  ideas  almost  always 
ran  upon  the  events  of  the  previous  day ;  and 
ifencouragedbvleeuiing  questions  addressed  to 
her,  she  woulcl  give  a  very  distinct  and  co- 
herent account  of  them  ;  frequently  disclosing 
her  own  peccadilloes  and  those  of  ner  school- 
fellows, and  expressing  great  penitence  for  the 
former,  whilst  she  seemed  to  hesitate  about 
making  known  the  latter.  To  all  ordinary 
sounds,  however,  she  seemed  perfectly  insen- 
sible.    A  loud  noise  would  awake  her,  but 
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was  never  perceived  in  the  sleep-talking  state; 
and  if  the  interlocutor  addressed  to  her  any 
questions  or  observations  that  did  not  fall  in 
with  her  train  of  thought,  they  were  completely 
disregarded.  By  a  little  adroitness,  however, 
she  might  be  led  to  talk  upon  almost  any 
subject;  a  transition  being  gradually  made  from 
one  to  another  by  means  of  leading  questions. 
The  well-known  case  of  the  officer,  narrated 
by  Dr.  James  Gregory,  is  one  of  the  same  in- 
termediate class;  rather  allied,  in  our  appre- 
hension, to  somnambulism  than  to  ordmary 
dreaming.  This  gentleman,  who  served  in  the 
expedition  to  Louisburgh  in  175S,  was  in  the 
habit  of  acHng  his  dreams ;  and  their  course 
could  be  completely  directed  by  whispering 
into  his  ear,  especially  if  this  was  done  by  a 
friend  with  whose  voice  he  was  familiar ;  so 
that  his  companions  in  the  transport  were  in 
the  constant  nabit  of  amusing  themselves  at 
his  expense.  At  one  time  they  conducted 
him  through  the  whole  progress  of  a  quarrel, 
which  ended  in  a  duel ;  and  when  the  parties 
were  supposed  to  be  met,  a  pistol  was  put  into 
his  hana,  which  he  fired,  and  was  awakened 
by  the  report.  On  another  occasion  they 
found  him  asleep  on  the  top  of  a  locker  or 
bunker  in  the  cabin,  when  they  made  him 
believe  he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  exhorted 
him  to  save  himself  by  swimming.  He  imme- 
diately imitated  all  the  motions  of  swimming. 
They  then  told  him  that  a  shark  was  pur- 
suing him,  and  entreated  him  to  dive  for  his 
life.  He  instantly  did  so,  with  such  force  as 
to  throw  himself  entirely  from  the  locker  upon 
the  cabin -floor,  by  which  he  was  much  bruised, 
and  awakened  of  course.  Afler  the  landing 
of  the  army  at  Louisburgh,  his  friends  found 
him  one  day  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  evidently 
much  annoyed  by  the  cannonading.  They 
then  made  him  believe  that  he  was  engagetl, 
when  he  expressed  great  fear,  and  showed  an 
evident  disposition  to  run  away.  Against  this 
they  remonstrated ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
creased  his  fears,  by  imitating  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying ;  and  when  he  asked, 
as  he  oflen  did,  who  was  down,  they  named 
his  particular  friends.  At  last  they  told  him 
that  the  man  next  himself  in  the  line  had  fallen, 
when  he  instantly  sprung  from  his  bed,  rushed 
out  of  the  tent,  and  was  roused  from  his  danger 
and  his  dream  together,  by  fallingover  the  tent- 
ropes.  After  these  experiments,  he  had  no 
distinct  recollection  of  his  dreams,  but  only  a 
confused  feeling  of  oppression  and  fatigue;  and 
used  to  tell  his  friends  that  he  was  sure  they 
had  been  playing  some  trick  upon  him.  This 
is  another  point  of  conformity  with  somnam- 
bulism ;  one  of  whose  most  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities it  is,  that  neither  the  trains  of  thought 
nor  any  of  the  events  of  the  somnambulistic 
state  are  remembered  m  the  ordinary  waking 
condition,  though  the  impression  of  the  feelings 
strongly  excited  during  that  state,  is  some- 
times continued.  Both  the  trains  of  thought 
and  the  events  of  the  somnambulistic  state, 
however,  are  frequently  remembered  with  the 
utmost  vividness  on  the  recurrence  of  that 
jitate,  even  at  a  very  distant  interval :  and  of 


the  interval,  however  long  it  may  have  been, 
there  is  no  consciousness  whatever.  The 
same  thing,  but  more  rarely,  occurs  in  dreaming ; 
the  dreamer  sometimes  recollecting  a  previous 
dream,  and  even  taking  up  and  continuing  its 
thread,  although  he  could  not  in  the  least 
retrace  it  in  his  waking  state. 

A  remarkable  case  of  spontaneous  somnam- 
bulism, which  occurred  within  our  own  ex- 
perience, will  serve  to  illustrate  many  of  tlie 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  condition 
in  question.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  young 
lady  of  highly  nervous  temperament ;  and  the 
affection  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
trying  illness,  in  which  almost  every  form  of 
hysteria,  simulating  tetanus,  epilepsy,  coma, 
and  paralysis,  had  successively  presented  itself. 
Although  natural  somnambulism  ordinarily 
arises  out  of  ordinary  sleep,  yet  in  this  instance 
the  patient  usually  passed  into  the  somnam- 
bulistic condition  from  the  waking  state ;  the 
transition  being  immediately  manifested  by  the 
peculiar  expression  of  the  countenance.  In 
this  condition  her  ideas  were  at  first  entirely 
fixed  upon  one  subject — tne  death  of  her  only 
brother,  which  had  occurred  some  years  pre- 
viously. To  this  brother  she  had  been  very 
strongly  attached ;  she  had  nursed  him  in  his 
last  illness ;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  return  of  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  about  the  time  when 
the  somnambulism  first  occurred,  that  gave 
to  her  thoughts  that  particular  direction.  She 
talked  constantly  of  him,  retraced  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  illness,  and  was  unconscious 
of  anything  that  was  said  to  her  which  had  not 
direct  reference  to  this  subject.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  mistook  her  sister's  husband  for 
her  lost  brother  ;  imagined  that  he  was  come 
from  heaven  to  visit  her;  and  kept  up  a  long 
conversation  with  him  under  this  impression. 
This  conversation  was  perfectly  rational  on 
her  side,  allowance  being  made  for  the  funda- 
mental errors  of  her  data.  Thus,  she  begged 
her  supposed  brother  to  pray  with  her ;  and  on 
his  repeating  the  l^ord's  Prayer,  she  interrupted 
him  after  the  sentence  "  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes," with  the  remark,  "  But  i/ou  need  not 
pray  thus;  i/our  sins  are  already  forgiven" 
Although  her  eyes  were  open,  she  recognised 
no  one  in  this  state,  not  even  her  own  sister, 
who,  it  should  be  mentioned,  had  not  been  at 
home  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  illness. 

On  another  occasion,  it  happened  that, 
when  she  passed  into  this  condition,  her 
sister,  who  was  present,  was  wearing  a 
locket,  containing  some  of  their  deceased 
brother's  hair.  As  soon  as  she  perceived 
this  locket,  she  made  a  violent  snatch  at  it, 
and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  she  had  got 
it  into  her  own  possession,  when  she  began 
to  talk  to  it  in  the  most  endearing  and  even 
extravagant  terms.  Her  recognition  of  this 
locket,  when  she  did  not  perceive  that  her 
sister  was  the  wearer  of  it,  was  a  very  curious 
fact,  which  may  be  explained  in  two  ways, 
each  of  them  in  accordance  with  the  known 
laws  of  somnambulism.  Either  the  concen- 
tration of  her  thoughts  on  this  one  subject 
caused  her  to  remember  only  that  which  was 
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immediately/  connected  with  her  brother ;  imd 
her  unconsciousness  of  the  presence  of  her 
sister  might  be  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
latter  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  caused 
her  to  be  less  conuecied  with  him  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  somnambulist: — or  it  may 
have  happened  that  she  was  directed  to  this 
locket  by  the  sense  of  smell,  which  is  fro 
quently  exalted  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in 
the  somnambulistic  state.  (See  Smell)  Her 
feeling  were  so  strongly  excited  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  locket,  that  it  was  judged  prudent 
to  check  their  continuance ;  and  as  she  was 
inaccessible  to  all  entreaties  on  the  subject, 
force  was  employed  to  obtain  it  from  her. 
She  was  so  determine d,  however,  not  to 
relinquish  it,  and  was  so  angry  at  the  gentle 
violence  used,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
abandon  the  attempt;  and  she  became 
calmer  after  a  time,  and  at  last  passed  off  into 
ordinary  sleep,  which  was  in  her  case  the 
successor,  instead  of  being  (as  it  usually  is) 
the  predecessor,  of  the  somnumbulistic  state. 
Before  going  to  sleep,  however,  she  placed 
the  locket  under  her  pillow,  remarking, 
"  Now  I  have  hid  it  safely,  and  they  shall 
not  take  it  from  me."  On  awaking  in  the 
morning, she  had  not  the  slightest  conscious- 
ness of  what  had  passed  ;  but  the  impression 
of  the  excited  feelings  remained ;  for  she 
remarked  to  her  sister, — "  I  cannot  tell 
what  it  is  that  makes  me  feel  so  ;  but  every 
time  that  S  comes  near  me,  I  have  a  kind 
of  slmddering  sensation ;  '*  —  the  individual 
named  being  a  servant,  whose  constant  at- 
tention to  her  had  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
strong  attachment  on  the  side  of  the  invalid, 
but  who  had  been  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene 
of  the  previous  evening.  This  feeling  wi>re 
off  in  tne  course  of  a  day  or  two.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  somnambulism  again 
recurred;  and  being  upon  her  bed  at  the 
time,  she  immediately  began  to  search  for  the 
locket  under  her  pillow.  In  consequence  of 
its  having  been  removed  in  the  interval  (in 
order  that  she  might  not,  by  accidentally 
finding  it,  be  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
its  presence  there,  oi  which  it  was  thought 
better  to  keep  her  in  ignorance),  she  was 
unable  to  find  it ;  at  which  she  expressed 
great  disappointment,  and  continued  feeling 
for  it,  with  the  remark,  **  It  must  be  there ; 
1  put  it  there  mynelf  a  few  minutes  ago ;  and 
no  one  can  have  taken  it  away."  In  this 
state,  the  presence  of  S  renewed  her 

previous  feelings  of  anger;  and  it  was  only 
by  sending  S— ^  out  oi  the  room  that  she 
cuuld  be  calmed  and  induced  to  sleep. 

This  patient  was  the  subject  of  many  sub- 
sequent attacks,  in  every  one  of  which  the 

anger  aga'tnst  8 revived;  until  the  current 

of  thought  changed,  no  longer  running  exclu- 
sively upon  what  related  to  her  brother,  but 
becoming  capable  of  direction  by  tuggesttoru 
of  various  kinds  presented  to  her  mind, 
either  in  conversation,  or,  more  directly, 
through  the  several  organs  of  sense.  On  one 
occasion,  the  attack  having  come  on  whilst 
she  was  alone,  ^he  managed  to  make  her  way 


down  stairs,  along  a  passage,  and  out  into  the 
garden  by  a  back-door,  although  completely 
paraplegic,—  a  very  curious  instance  of  sleep- 
wal/citig.  So  nearly  did  her  condition,  in 
some  of  these  attacks,  approach  the  waking 
state,  that  the  case  might  then  be  almost 
regarded  as  one  of  dtmbie  contcioutneUy — 
that  very  curious  affection,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  lead  two  distinct  lives,  A  and 
B,  in  neither  remembering  what  takes  pla^e 
in  the  other,  but  each  state  being,  as  it  were, 
continuous  with  itself. 

The  preceding  case  is  well  adapted  to 
ilhistrate  the  general  characters  of  the  som- 
nambulistic condition :  we  have  now  to 
notice  some  of  those  peculiar  phenomena 
which  are  presented  in  individual  cases.  The 
first  of  these  to  which /we  shall  advert,  is  the 
extraordinary  exaltation  of  the  sensibility  to 
external  impressions  through  one  or  more  of 
the  or^is  of  sense;  which  would  seem  to 
result,  m  some  instances,  from  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  attention  upon  that  one  class  of 
impressions,  but  which,  in  other  cases,  is 
independent  of  any  such  state  of  attention.* 
We  have  ourselves  been  particularly  struck 
with  this,  in  the  somnambulism  induced  by 
the  '*  hypnotic  "  process  of  Mr.  Braid,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer.  We  have 
seen  unequivocal  proof  that  the  sense  of 
smell  has  been  exalted  to  an  acuteness  at 
least  equalling  that  of  the  most  keen  nosed 
ruminant  or  carnivorous  animal;  that  the 
sense  of  hearing  has  been  rendered  equally 
acute  ;  and  that  the  sense  of  touch  has  been 
exalted,  especially  in  regard  to  temperature, 
to  a  degree  that  would  be  scarcely  credible, 
were  not  the  phenomena  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  exaltation  of  the  other  senses.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  sense  of  sight  has 
ever  been  thus  acted  on.  In  most  som- 
nambulijtts  it  is  altogether  suspended ;  and 
those  who  claim  to  possess  tne  power  of 
clairvoyance,  reading  words  inclosed  in 
opaque  boxes,  &c.,  do  not  refer  their  power 
of  doing  so  to  any  unusual  acuteness  of  their 
visual  organs,  but  attribute  it  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  faculty,  for  the 
operation  of  which  any  such  optical  instru- 
ment as  the  eye  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
Among  the  senses  most  commonly  exalted  lu 
somnambulism,  is  that  "  muscular  sense "  by 
which  all  our  voluntary  movements  are 
guided  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  so  much  in- 
creased in  acuteness,  as  quite  to  replace  the 
visual  sense,  in  the  performance  of  many  of 
those  operations  for  which  sight  is  ordinarily 
requisite.  Thus  we  find  that  sleep-walkers 
make  their  way  over  the  roofs  of  houses, 

•  The  young  lady  whose  case  we  have  just  de- 
tailed, exhibited,  in  a  former  attack  of  nervous 
disorder,  a  most  extraordinarv  acuteness  of  the  au- 
ditory sense,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  her 
from  hearing  everything  that  passed  in  the  house. 
Of  a  conversation  held  in  an  ordinary  tone,  in  a 
room  two  stories  below,  she  could  hear  every  word 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  passed  in  her  own  chamber. 
Tet  she  did  not  suffer  pain,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  excessive  loudness  of  ordinary 
sounds, 
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steadily  traverse  narrow  planks,  and  even 
clamber  precipices;  and  this  with  far  less 
hesitation  than  they  would  do  in  the  waking 
state.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  they  are 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  danger  they  are 
incurring;  and  that  the  whole  attention 
being  fixed  without  any  distraction  upon  the 
indications  of  the  muscular  sense,  the  requi- 
site movements  are  performed  under  its 
guidance  with  steadmess  and  certainty.  So, 
again,  it  is  well  known  that  somnambulists 
will  write  with  their  usual  degree  of  neatness 
and  regularity,  when  prompted  to  do  so 
either  by  their  own  train  ot  thought,  or  by 
some  suggestion  from  without;  and  this, 
when  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  cannot 
see.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  this  in 
hypnotic  experiments  on  two  individuals,  and 
made  quite  sure  that  vision  could  not  be 
affording  any  assistance,  by  holding  a  large 
book  between  the  eyes  and  hand  of  the 
writer.  Not  only  were  the  lines  well  written, 
and  at  the  proper  distances,  but  the  Ts  were 
dotted  and  the  i*H  crossed ;  and  in  one  instance, 
the  writter  went  back  half  a  line  to  make  a 
correction,  crossing  off*  a  word,  and  writing 
another  above  it,  with  as  much  correctness 
as  if  he  had  been  guided  by  vision.  The 
guidance  of  the  muscular  sense  in  this  case 
may  be  compared  to  that  which  we  ourselves 
receive  from  it;  when  ascending  or  descend- 
ing a  pair  of  stairs,  or  traversing  a  passage,  to 
which  we  have  previously  been  accustomed, 
in  the  dark ;  we  know  when  we  have  come 
to  the  end,  without  having  counted  our  steps, 
or  in  any  way  observed  our  progress,  simply 
by  the  information  we  receive  through  the 
muscular  sense.  To  the  suspension,  com- 
plete or  partial,  of  the  activity  of  one  or  more 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  which  may  occur  spon- 
taneously, or  may  be  induced  by  calling  off  the 
attention  from  it,  reference  has  already  been 
made. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  readiness 
with  which  the  train  of  thought  may  be  guided, 
during  the  state  of  somnambulism,  by  the 
principle  of  suggestion.  This  is  more,  perhaps, 
the  case  in  artificial  or  induced  than  in  natural 
somnambulism ;  for  in  the  latter  there  is  fre- 
quently, as  already  pointed  out,  some  domi- 
nant idea  or  set  of  ideas,  from  which  the 
attention  of  the  somnambulist  cannot  easily 
be  distracted*  In  the  former,  the  mind  is 
like  a  weathercock,  without  the  least  fixity  or 
self-control,  but  liable  to  be  turned  in  any 
direction  by  the  impressions  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
important  of  Mr.  Braid's  discoveries,  that  the. 
suggestions  conveyed  through  the  muscular 
sense  are  among  the  most  potent  of  any  in 
determining  the  current  of  thought.  Let  the 
face,  body^  or  limbs  be  brought  into  the  atti- 
tude expressive  of  any  particular  feeling,  or 
into  a  condition  at  all  correspondine  with 
that  in  which  they  would  be  placed  for  the 
performance  of  any  voluntary  action,  and  the 
corresponding  mental  state  is  at  once  called 
up.  Thus,  if  the  hand  be  placed  upon  the 
vertex,  the  somnambulist  will  frequintly,  of 


his  own  accord,  draw  his  body  up  to  its  fullest 
height,  and  throw  his  head  slightly  back ;  bis 
countenance  then  assumes  an  expression  of 
the  most  lof^y  pride,  and  his  whole  mind  is 
obviously  posscsssed  by  the  feeling.  Where 
the  first  action  does  not  of  itself  cdl  forth  the 
rest,  it  is  sufficient  to  straighten  the  legs  and 
spine,  and  to  throw  the  head  somewhat  back^ 
to  arouse  the  feeling  and  the  corresponding 
expression  to  its  full  intensity.  During  the 
most  complete  domination  of  this  emotion, 
let  the  head  be  bent  forward,  and  the  body 
and  limbs  gently  flexed;  and  the  most  pro- 
found humility  then  takes  its  place.  So, 
again,  if  the  angles  of  the  mouth  be  gently 
separated  from  one  another,  as  in  laughter,  a 
hilarious  disposition  is  immediately  generated  ; 
and  this  may  be  immediately  made  to  give 
place  to  moroseness,  by  drawing  the  eyebrows 
towards  each  other  and  downwards  upon  the 
nose,  as  in  frowning.  Not  only  have  we 
witnessed  all  these  effects  repeatedly  pro- 
duced upon  numerous  '*  hypnotised  '*  sub- 
jects, but  we  have  been  assured  by  a  most 
intelligent  friend  who  has  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  psychological  part  of  this  enquiry, 
that  having  subjected  himself  to  Mr.  Braid's 
manipulations,  and  been  only  partially  thrown 
into  the  "  hypnotic  *'  state,  he  distinctly  re- 
members everything  that  was  done,  and  can 
retrace  the  uncontrollable  effect  upon  bi^ 
state  of  mind  which  was  produced  by  tlm 
management  of  his  muscular  apparatus. 

So,  again,  not  merely  emotional  states  but 
definite  ideas  are  thus  excitable.  Thus,  if 
the  hand  be  raised  above  the  head,  and  the 
fingers  are  flexed  upon  the  palm,  the  idea  of 
climbing,  swinging,  or  pulling  at  a  rope  is 
called  up ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fingers 
are  flexed  when  the  arm  is  hanging  down  at 
the  side,  the  idea  excited  is  that  of  lifting 
a  weight ;  and  if  the  same  be  done  when  the 
arm  is  advanced  forwards  in  the  position  of 
striking  a  blow,  the  idea  of  fighting  is  at  once 
aroused,  and  the  somnambulist  is  very  apt  to 
put  it  into  immediate  execution.  On  one 
occasion  on  which  we  witnessed  this  result,  a 
violent  blow  was  struck,  which  chanced  to 
alight  upon  a  second  somnambulist  within 
reach;  his  combativeness  being  thereby  ex- 
cited, the  two  closed,  and  began  to  belabour 
one  another  with  such  energy,  that  they  were 
with  difficulty  separated.  Although  their  pas* 
sions  were  at  the  moment  so  strongly  excited, 
that  even  when  separated  they  continued  to 
utter  furious  denunciations  against  each  other, 
yet  a  little  discreet  manipulation  of  their 
muscles  soon  calmed  them,  and  put  them  into 
perfect  good  humour.  The  power  of  the 
operator,  in  regulating  the  state  of  mind  of 
such  somnambulists,  is  almost  unlimited ;  and 
surpasses  the  credibility  of  those  who  do  not 
discern  the  very  simple  principle  on  which  it 
is  exercised.  The  facility  with  which  parti- 
cular feelings  or  ideas  may  thus  be  excited, 
will  of  course  be  dependent  in  part  on  the 
previous  character  and  habits  of  the  sonman;- 
bulist. 

Again,  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  power 
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may  be  determined  Co  particular  miwcles,  as 
Mr.  Braid  lias  shown,  either  by  a  suggestion 
(so  to  speak)  applied  directly  to  themselves, 
or  by  the  induction  of  such  a  mental  state  as 
shall  be  roost  fitted  to  call  them  into  energetic 
operation.  Thus  the  extensor  muscles  of  a 
limb  may  be  excited  to  contraction  by  gently 
rubbing  or  pressing  the  surface  above  them  ; 
mid  this  contraction  may  not  merely  raise  the 
limb,  but  may  keep  it  6xed  in  a  cataleptiform 
manner  for  a  much  longer  time  than  any 
voluntary  effort  could  accomplish.  This  con* 
traction  may  be  caused  to  give  way  at  any 
moment,  by  gently  wafting  a  current  of  air 
over  the  same  surmcer  which  seems  to  call  off* 
the  attention  from  the  muscles  to  the  skin. 
In  order  to  throw  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
power  into  a  group  of  muscles  by  a  mental 
process,  all  that  is  required  is  to  suggest  the 
action,  and  to  assure  the  somnambulist  that  it 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  greatest  facility 
if  he  will  only  determine  to  do  it.  Thus,  we 
have  seen  one  of  Mr.  Braid's  hypnotised  sub- 
jects, a  man  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  his 
muscular  development,  lift  a  twenty-eight 
pound  weight  upon  his  little  finger  alone, 
and  even. swing  it  round  his  head,  —  upon 
being  assured  that  it  was  as  light  as  a 
feather.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  personal  character  of  this  individual 
placed  him  above  the  suspicion  of  deceit ;  and 
It  is  obvious  that  if  he  bad  praciited  such  a 
feat  (which  very  few,  even  of  the  strongest 
men,  could  accomplish  without  practice^  the 
effect  would  have  been  visible  in  his  muscular 
development.  The  same  individual  declared 
himself  altogether  unable  to  raise  a  handker- 
chief from  the  table,  after  many  apparently 
strenuous  efforts;  having  been  as&ured  that 
its  weight  was  too  great  for  him  to  move. 
Of  course,  there  was  not  an  equal  proof  of  the 
absence  of  deception  in  this  second  case  as  in 
the  first;  but  if  the  reality  of  the  first  be  ad- 
mitted, there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  re- 
ception of  the  second^  since  both  are  manifes- 
tations of  that  mental  condition  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  so  characteristic  of  this 
state, — the  possession  of  the  mind  by  a 
dominant  idea»  which,  when  infused  into  it 

ias  it  were)  by  the  principle  of  suggestion, 
irects  the  bodily  movements,  and  is  not  cor- 
rected by  the  teachings  of  ordinary  experience,, 
or  even  by  present  sensations,  if  the  mental 
assurance  be  strong  enough  to  cause  these  to 
be  disregarded. 

Of  the  causes  of  somnambulism,,  no  very 
definite  account  can  be  given.  In  some 
persons  this  state  recurs  frequently,  or  even 
nabitually;  in  others  occasionally.  In  the 
case  formerly  detailed,  its  access  might  gener- 
ally be  traced  to  some  strong  mental  emotion. 
Those  in  whom  it  presents  h»e\fspontaneoutfy 
are  said  to  be  natural  somnambulists ;  but  it 
may  be  induced,  not  merely  in  them,  but  in 
others  who  have  manifested  no  predisposition 
to  it,  by  certain  artificial  procedures.  In 
many  cases  this  may  be  effected  through  the 
mind  alone,  the  simple  expectation  of  the 
result  being  sufficient  to  bring  it  about.    Thus 


the  Abbe  Faria  was  accustomed  to  induce 
somnambulism  by  placing  his  patient  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  then,  after  telling  him  to  shut 
his  eyes  and  collect  himself,  pronouncing  in  a 
strong  voice  and  imperative  tone  the  word 
•*  dormez,"  which  generally  produced  on  the 
individual  an  impression  sufficiently  strong  to 
give  a  slight  shock,  and  occasion  warmth, 
transpiration,  and  sometimes  somnambulism. 
— The  following  case  is  another  illustration 
of  the  effect  of  this  state  of  expectation, 
acting  in  concurrence  with  a  fixed  position. 
The  subject  of  it  was  a  lady  who  had  pre- 
viously shown  great  susceptibility  to  the 
"  mesmeric  "  and  "  hypnotic  **  processes. 
"  We  now  requested  our  patient  to  rest 
quietly  at  the  fire-place,  to  think  of  just  what 
she  liked,  and  look  where  she  pleased,  except 
at  ourselves,  who  retreated  benind  her  chair, 
saying  that  a  new  mode  was  about  to  be 
tried,  and  that  her  turning  round  would 
disturb  the  process.  We  very  composedly 
took  up  a  volume  which  lay  on  the  table, 
and  amused  ourselves  with  it  for  about  five 
minutes ;  when,  on  raising  our  eyes,  we 
could  see,  by  the  excited  features  of  other 
members  of  a  little  party  that  were  assembled, 
that  the  young  lacly  was  once  more  magne^ 
Used.  We  were  informed  by  those  who  had 
attentively  watched  her  during  the  progress 
of  our  little  stratagem,  that  all  had  been, 
in  every  respect,  just  as  before.  The  lady 
herself,  before  she  was  undeceived,  expressed 
a  distinct  consciousness  of  having  felt  our 
unseen  passes  streaming  down  the  neck.*'* 

Perhaps  the  most  efifectual  of  all  modes  of 
inducing  somnambulism  is  that  discovered  by 
Mr.  Braid,  and  practised  extensively  by  him 
under  the  designation  of  hypnotism.f  The 
following  is  his  description  of  his  mode  of  in- 
ducing it,  and  of  the  phenomena  attending  its 
production.  "  Take  any  bright  object  (I  gene- 
rally use  my  lancet-case)  between  the  thumb 
and  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  lefl  hand ; 
hold  it  from  about  ei^ht  to  fifteen  inches  from 
the  eyes,,  at  such  position  above  the  forehead 
as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  strain  upon  the  eyes  and  eyelids, 
and  enable  the  patient  to  maintain  a  steady 
fixed  stare  at  the  object.  The  patient  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  he  is  to  keep  the 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  object,  and  the 
mind  riveted  ou  the  idea  of  that  one  object. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  con- 
sensual adjustment  of  the  eyes,  the  pupils  will 
be  at  first  contracted  ;  they  will  shortly  begin 
to  dilate,  and  after  they  have  done  so  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  have  assumed  a  wavy 
motion,  if  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  extended  and  a  little  separated, 
are  carried  from  the  object  towards  the  eyes, 
most  probably  the  eyelids  will  close  invo- 
luntarily, with  a  vibratory  motion. .  . .  Afler 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds  have  elapsed,  by  gently 
elevating  the  arms  and  legs,  it  will  be  found 

•  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  xix.  p.  477. 
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that  the  patient  has  a  disposition  to  retain 
them  in  the  situation  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  if  he  is  intensely  affected.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  in  a  soft  tone  of  voice  desire 
him  to  retain  the  limbs  in  the  extended  posi- 
tion, and  thus  the  pulse  will  speedily  become 
greatly  accelerated,  and  the  limbs,  in  process 
of  time,  will  become  quite  rigid  and  involun- 
tarily fixed.  It  will  also  be  found  that  all  the 
organs  of  special  sense,  excepting  sight,  in- 
cluding heat  and  cold,  and  muscular  motion 
or  resbtance,  and  certain  mental  faculties,  are 
at  first  prodigiously  exfdted  ;  such  as  happens 
with  regard  to  the  primary  effects  of  opium, 
wine,  and  spirits.  After  a  certain  point, 
however,  this  exaltation  of  function  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  state  of  depression,  far  greater 
than  the  torpor  of  naiural  sleep.  From  the 
state  of  the  most  profound  torpor  of  the 
organs  of  special  sense,  and  tonic  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  they  may  at  this  stage  be  m- 
stantiy  restored  to  the  opposite  condition  of 
extreme  mobility  and  exalted  sensibility,  by 
directing  a  current  of  air  against  the  orjcran 
or  organs  we  wish  to  excite  to  action,  or  the 
muscles  we  wish  to  render  limber,  and  which 
had  been  in  the  cataleptiform  state,  ^y  mere 
repose  the  senses  will  speedily  merge  into  the 
original  condition  again,"  We  have  our- 
selves frequently  witnessed  the  induction  of 
somnambulism  after  this  method  ;  and  whilst 
fully  admitting  its  potency,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  alnK>st  invariable  success  which 
it  has  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Braid  himself, 
appears  partly  due  to  the  mental  condition  of 
the  patient,  who  is  usually  predisposed  to 
the  "  hypnotic  '*  state  by  the  expectation  of 
its  certam  production,  and  by  the  assurance 
of  a  man  of  determined  will  that  it  cannot  be 
resisttd.  When  the  hypnotic  state,  however, 
has  been  induced  a  few  times  in  the  manner 
just  described,  the  subject  can  usually  send 
himself  to  sleep  very  readily  by  looking  at 
his  own  finger,  brought  sufficiently  near  the 
e>es  to  occasion  a  sensible  convergence  of 
tlieir  axes  ;  or  even  by  simply  -standing  still, 
and  fixing  the  eyes  on  a  distant  point.  In  oil 
cases,  the  fixation  of  the  eyes  is  the  circum- 
stance of  most  importance;  although  the 
withdrawal  of  other  stimuli  has  a  decided 
influence  in  favouring  the  production  of  the 
effect.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the  mmcidar 
sense,  as  felt  through  the  ophthalmic  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair,  seems  to  have  a  closer  relation 
with  the  subsequent  state  than  has  the  con- 
dition of  the  visual  sense;  for  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced  at  night,  or  in  blind 
persons,  if  the  eyes  can  be  kept  in  a  fixed 
position,  especially  in  one  that  produces  a 
feeling  o^  muscular  tension.  And  it  seems  to 
be  in  facilitating  this,  that  the  sense  of  sight 
comes  into  pluy  in  the  operation  just  de- 
scribed. How  far  the  mode  in  which  the 
somnambulism  is  produced  has  an  influence 
upon  its  phenomena,  it  may  not  be  very  easy 
to  determine.  For  an  account  of  these  pe- 
culiarities, we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Braid's 
treatise  already  quoted  ;  but  we  may  cite 
the  following,  as  having  ourselves  repeatedly 


witnessed  it  and  satisfied  ourselves  of  AtB 
reality.  '*  The  remarkable  fact  that  the  whole 
senses  may  have  been  in  a  state  of  profound 
torpor,  and  the  body  in  a  state  of  rigidity, 
and  yet  by  very  gentle  pressure  over  the 
eye-balls  the  patient  shall  be  instantly  roused 
to  the  waking  condition,  as  regards  all  the 
senses  and  mobility  of  the  head  and  neck, 
in  short,  to  all  parts  supplied  with  nerves 
originating  above  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair, 
and  those  inosculating  with  them, —  wnilst 
they  win  not  be  affected  by  simple  mecha- 
nical appliance  to  other  organs  of  sense,  — 
is  a  striking  proof  that  there  exists  some 
remarkable  connection  between  the  state  of 
the  eyes,  and  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  during  the  hypnotic  state.  Another 
remarkable  proof  to  the  same  effect  is  this .; 
Supposing  the  same  state  of  torpor  of  all  the 
senses,  and  rigidity  of  the  body  and  limbs,  to 
exist,  a  puff*  of  air  or  a  gentle  pressure  against 
one  eye  will  restore  sight  to  thai  eye,  and 
sense  and  mobility  to  one  half  of  the  body — 
the  same  side  as  the  eye  operated  on  ; — but 
will  leave  the  other  eye  insensible,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  body  rigid  and  torpid  as 
before."* 

We  consider  that  the  experimental  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Braid  throw  more  light  than 
has  been  derived  from  any  other  source  upon 
the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  That  there  is 
much  of  reality  mixed  up  with  much  impos- 
ture in  these  phenomena,  is  a  conclusion  at 
which  most  candid  persons  have  arrived  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  them  ;  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  a  searching  investiga- 
tion, carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  his 
results,  would  lead  to  something  like  a  correct 
discrimination  between  the  two.  The  induc- 
tion of  mesmeric  somnambulism  appears  to 
us  to  be  fully  explicable  by  the  facts  we  have 
previously  stated,  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patient, —  namely, 
the  state  of  expectation,  and  the  additional 
confidence  derived  from  the  mental  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  operator,— and  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  fixation  of  vision.  The  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  the  mesmeric  somnam- 
bulism itself  are  in  most  respects  identical 
with  those  of  hypnotism,  except  in  this  parti- 
cular,— that  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
relation  between  the  somnambulist  and  the 
mesmeriser,  which  does  not  exist  between 
the  somnambulist  and  any  other  individual, 
excepting  one  who  is  en  rapport  with  the 
mesmeriser.  This  relationship  may  perhaps 
be  not  imreasonably  regarded  as  the  result  of 
a  dominant  idea,  which  possessed  the  mind  at 
the  moment  of  falling  asleep,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  influence  it  so  long  as  the  somnam- 
bulism lasts.  We  have  examined  into  the 
history  of  many  cases,  in  which  it  was  affirmed 
that  mesmeric  sleep  was  induced  without  any 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  it 
that  any  influence  was  being  exercised;  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  such  wus  unequivocally  the  case.  When 
the  patient  was  ejrpecting  the  performance^ 
•  Op.  cit.  p.  64.  note. 
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and  was  waiting  in  qniescence  for  its  com- 
mencement, the  expectation  alone  was  sufiB- 
cient  to  induce  the  sleep.  When  the  patient 
had  no  such  expectation,  all  attempts  to  pro- 
duce the  sleep,  that  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, have  completely  ffdled.  Hence  we  are 
strongly  inclinea  to  the  belief  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  mesmeriser  and  the  som- 
nambulist is  one  of  a  purely  mental  character, 
and  not  the  result  of  any  new  physical  power. 
With  regard  to  what  have  been  termed  the 
"  higher  phenomena"  of  mesmerism,  we  be- 
lieve that  without  regarding  them  as  the 
result  of  intentional  deception,  most  of  them 
are  capable  of  receiving  a  very  simple  expla- 
nation on  the  principles  already  laid  down, — 
namely,  that  m  the  state  of  somnambulism 
the  senses,  or  some  of  them,  are  often  en- 
dowed with  a  wonderful  acuteness,  which 
causes  the  mind  to  be  acted  on  by  impressions 
that  might  be  affirmed  to  be  too  faint  to  be 
perceived ;  and  that  these  impressions  will 
suggest  trains  of  thought,  and  give  rise  to 
respondent  actions,  which  are  frequently  of  a 
kind  that  the  will  couid  not  produce.  As  to 
the  reality  of  the  so-called  clairvoyance^  re- 
peated personal  examination  has  1^  us  to  a 
negative  conclusion.  The  sources  of  ftdlacv 
arising  from  the  causes  we  have  mentioned, 
as  also  from  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
bystanders  to  afford  assistance  by  asking 
**  suggestive"  or  "  leading  questions,"  and 
from  their  disposition  to  interpret  the  least 
shadow  of  a  resemblance  into  a  complete 
coincidence,  are  such  as  greatly  to  diminish 
the  wonder  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  reality 
of  these  phenomena  should  be  entertained 
by  many  persons  of  excellent  judgment  and 
great  discrimination  and  acuteness  as  to  all 
ordinary  matters. 

A  state  in  most  respects  corresponding 
with  natural  somnambulism  is  frequently  in- 
duced by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  chloroform, 
and  other  ansesthetic  agents.  Instead  of  being 
completely  comatose,  the  patient,  though  quite 
unconscious  of  pain,  may  be  awake  to  ex- 
ternal impressions  received  through  some  of 
his  organs  of  sense,  so  as  during  an  operation 
to  obey  the  directions  given  him  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  performance ;  and  yet  he  shall  be 
completely  unaware  of  what  has  taken  place 
when  the  effects  of  the  aneesthetic  agent  have 
gone  off.  But  even  the  sense  of  pain  may 
not  be  extinguished,  and  the  patient  may 
scream  and  struggle  even  more  violently  than 
in  the  waking  state;  and  yet  the  whole  is 
subsequently  forgotten,  or  is  remembered  only 
as  a  troubled  dream.  It  was  further  to  be 
noticed  that,  during  the  employment  of  ether, 
the  state  of  the  nervous  system  induced  by  it 
appeared  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  pre- 
vious degree  of  confidence  entertained  by  the 
patient  as  to  its  results.  The  more  potent 
action  of  the  chloroform,  however,  has  pre- 
vented this  influence  from  being  so  apparent. 
(IV.  J3,  Carpenter.) 

SMELL.  —  The  sense  through  which  we 
take  cognizance  of  odours. 


Of  the  nature  of  odorous  emanations  no- 
thing is  certainly  known.  They  are  generally 
supposed  to  consist  of  material  particles  of 
extreme  minuteness,  detached  from  the  odor- 
ous body,  and  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the 
air.  This  idea  derives  its  chiet  support  from 
the  facts  that  most  odorous  substances  are 
volatile,  that  is,  their  loss  of  weight,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  shows  that  their  particles 
really  diffuse  themselves  through  it, — that 
most  strongly  odorous  substances  are  ex- 
tremely volatile — ^and  that  circumstances  which 
increase  the  volatility  of  such  substances  also 
augment  their  odorous  powers.  These  gene- 
ral statements,  however,  are  not  without  their 
exceptions.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  we  do 
not  find  that  many  gaseous  substances  are 
truly  odorous  ;  the  pungent,  irritating  qualities, 
by  which  many  of  them  are  distinguished,  not 
being  perceived  through  the  sense  of  smell 
but  through  that  of  touch.  Again,  although 
it  is  true  that  a  great  number  of  volatile 
liquids  are  odorous,  the  strength  of  their  scent 
bears  no  constant  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive volatility ;  and  water,  which  is  so  con- 
stantly diffused  through  the  air,  has  no  odor- 
ous property.  And  with  regard  to  solids, 
we  find  that  although  some  of  those  which 
are  most  strongly  odorous  are  also  volatile 
(such  as  camphor),  yet  this  is  not  by  any 
means  universally  the  case ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  that  no  diminution  in 
weight  can  be  ascertained  to  take  place  in 
musk  or  amber,  although  they  have  been 
freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  many 
years,  and  have  imparted  their  perfume  to  an 
almost  incalculable  volume  of  air.  These 
considerations  have  led  some  philosophers  to 
suppose  that  odorous  emanations  are  not 
material^  but  dynamical  t  —  in  other  words, 
that  the  impressions  made  upon  our  olfactory 
organ  do  not  result  from  the  contact  of  dif- 
fused particles  detached  from  the  odorous 
body  ;  but  that  they  are  effected  by  a  change 
propagated  through  the  atmosphere  or  other 
medium,  in  the  same  manner  as  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  undulations  that  originate  in  the 
«onorou8  body,  and  are  transmitted  onwards, 
through  some  material  medium,  to  the  organ 
of  hearing.  There  are  strong  objections,  how- 
ever, to  this  hypothesis.  In  the  first  place, 
we  find  that  odours  are  not  perceived  unless 
the  air,  gas,  or  liquid  in  contact  with  the 
olfactory  sur&ce  is,  or  has  been,  in  direct 
continuity  with  the  odorous  body ;  the  inter- 
position of  any  substance  which  prevents  the 
actual  passage  of  the  odoriferous  medium 
being  sufficient  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
the  odour.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  in 
regard  to  sound,  or  to  any  other  agent  that  is 
known  to  be  dynamically  propagated  ;  for  we 
find  many  substances  which  are  capable  of 
conducting  these  agents,  that  is,  of  transmitting 
their  influence  through  unlimited  spaces ;  and 
this  may  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  any 
number  of  interruptions  in  their  continuity, 
provided  the  chain  of  conducting  substances 
be  complete.  Thus,  sonorous  vibrations  may 
be  transmitted  from  air  to  liquids,  from  liquids 
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to  i«olid8,  from  air  to  solids,  from  solids  to 
air,  &c. ;  and  many  such  changes  usually  take 
place,  before  the  vibrations  originating  in  a 
sonorous  body  are  communicated  to  the  sen- 
tient extremities  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  other  agents  whose  transmission  is  be- 
lieved to  be  dynamical :  that  it  is  not  the  case 
in  regard  to  odorous  emanations  must  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  a  powerful  argument 
against  the  idea  of  their  dynamical  nature. 
Another  argument  may  be  derived  from  the 
well-known  fact,  that  odorous  emanations  re- 
quire such  a  time  for  their  propagation,  as 
corresponds  rather  with  the  cUffusion  of  the 
odoriferous  medium  itself,  than  with  the  mere 
conduction  of  vibrations.  Thus,  in  a  house  in 
which  free  communication  is  established 
throughout  by  passages,  staircases,  &c.,  but  in 
which  the  course  of  air  is  not  very  direct  from 
one  part  to  another,  any  strong  odour  set 
free  m  one  spot  will  be  gradually  diffused 
through  the  whole  house,  the  rapidity  being 
governed  by  the  circumstances  which  favour 
or  obstruct  the  movement  of  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  transmission  of  sonorous  un- 
dulations, which  merely  throw  the  air  into 
vibration,  is  not  dependent  upon  its  move- 
ment, and  is,  indeed,  but  little  influenced  by 
it.  This  argument  is,  perhaps,  yet  more 
cogent  than  the  former,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  against  the  dynamical  tlieory  of 
odours. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  many  of  the 
apparent  inconsiistencies  which  attend  the 
material  theory.  The  varieties  of  the  olfac- 
tive  power  among  human  beings  are  quite 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  a  substance  which  is 
strongly  odorous  to  one  individual  may  not 
produce  any  impression  on  the  smell  of  an- 
other, whose  scent  for  other  substances 
may  nevertheless  be  very  acute.  And  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  diversity  in  this  respect  amount  dif- 
ferent species  of  animals,  some  appearmg  en- 
tirely insensible  to  odours  which  strongly 
aff*ect  others.  That  we  do  not  appreciate  an 
odour,  therefore,  is  no  proof  of  its  non-exist- 
ence ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  siiy  of  any 
volatile  or  gaseous  substances,  that  they  are 
not  odorous,  but  simply  that  they  are  not 
odorous  to  us.  Again,  the  sense  of  smell, 
like  the  other  senses,  is  rather  relative  than 
positive  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  rather  estimates  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  than  its  actual  permanent  state.  This 
is  fully  proved  by  the  tact  that  persons  who 
habitually  dwell  amongst  odours  of  any  one 
kind,  become,  in  time,  entirely  insensible  to 
them,  although  their  olfactive  sense  may  re- 
main of  its  full  acuteness  in  regard  to  any 
diff*erent  scent.  This  being  the  case,  we  at 
once  perceive  that  water,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid  could  not,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  laws  of  sensation,  possess 
any  odour  to  animals  whose  organs  of  smell 
are  constantly  imbued  with  them.  We  shall 
presently  find  that  the  moistiu'e  of  the  olfac- 
tory membrane  is  a  necessary  condition  of  its 


functional  power  ;  and  thus  neither  fishcsi, 
which  have  their  olfactory  surface  con- 
stantly bathed  in  water,  nor  air-breathing  ani- 
mals, whose  pituitary  membrane  is  lubricated 
with  it,  could  take  cognisance  of  any  odorous 

f>roperties  which  it  might  really  possess.  In 
ike  manner,  the  nasal  cavities  of  animals 
being  continually  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  these 
gases  cannot  excite  the  olfactive  sense ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
if  animals  were  adapted  to  breathe  hydrogen 
or  its  strongly  odorous  compounds,  they 
would  be  insensible  to  the  latter,  whilst  they 
wight  distinguish  oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  carbo- 
nic acid  by  their  respective  odours,  just  as 
readily  as  we  distinguish  phosphuretted,  sul- 
phuretted, or  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Although  it  is  through  the  atmosphere 
that  odorous  emanations  are  most  readily 
conveyed,  yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  , 
doubt  that  they  may  be  transmitted  through 
water  also.  Thus  we  find  fishes  provided 
with  a  complex  organ  of  smell,  which  seems 
to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  dbecting 
them  towards  their  prey.  This  may  be  infer- 
red, not  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  olfactive 
ganglia  and  nerves  are  of  large  size  relatively 
to  the  rest  of  the  encephalon,  but  also  fi-om 
the  circumstance,  well  known  to  fishermen, 
that  many  flih  are  particularly  attracted,  by 
odorous  bait.  Some  anglers  are  even  in  the 
habit  of  scenting  their  bait  with  essential 
oils,  in  order  to  render  it  more  alluring. 

The  general  structure  of  the  organ  of 
smell  in  man  has  already  been  described 
(Nosb)  ;  but  some  particukrs  recently  ascer- 
tained by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  re- 
specting the  minute  anatomy  of  the  pituitary 
membrane,  and  the  structure  and  distribution 
of  the  olfactory  nerve,  are  too  important  to 
be  passed  by.  That  the  true  sense  of  smell 
is  specially,  if  not  exclusively,  the  endowment 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  organ,  has  been 
inferred  by  anatomists  from  the  limited  dis- 
tribution of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  by  phy- 
siologists fi'om  the  fact  that  odours  are  only 
perceived  strongly  when  the  odoriferous  air 
i»  drawn  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity. 
The  lower  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  pro- 
perly ta  be  regarded  as  the  orifice  of  the 
respiratory  passages  :  it  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  trritcnUSy  but  it  does  not  participate  in  the 
discrimination  of  odours  properly  so  called ; 
and  its  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a 
ciliated  cotuomar  epithelium.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  limits  of  the  olfactive  region  '*  are 
distinctly  marked  by  a  more  or  less  rich 
sienna-brown  tint  of  the  epithelium,  and  by  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  thickness  of  this 
structure  compared  with  the  ciliated  region 
below ;  so  much  so,  that  it  forms  an  opaque 
sofl  pulp  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
very  different  from  the  delicate,  very  trans- 
parent film  of  the  sinuses  and  lower  spongy 
bones.  The  epithelium,  indeed,  here  quite 
alters  its  character,  being  no  longer  ciliated, 
but  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  superposed 
nucleated  particles,  of  pretty  iTniform  appear- 
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ance  throuchout;  except  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  layer  of  those  lying  deepest,  or 
aUnost  deepest,  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
rest,  from  the  brown  piement  contained  in 
the  cells.  These  epithelial  particles,  then, 
are  not  ciliated ;  and  they  form  a  thick,  soft, 
and  pulpy  stratum,  resting  on  the  basement 
membrane.  The  deepest  layer  often  adheres 
after  the  others  are  washed  away.**  The 
vessels  of  the  ol£actiye  membrane  in  the 
foetus  present  a  regular  series  of  papillary 
loops  ;  but  these  cannot  be  seen  in  the  adult. 
**  The  olfactory  filaments  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  membrane, 
and  differ  widely  from  the  ordinary  cerebral 
nerves  in  structure.  They  contain  no  white 
substance  of  Schwann,  are  not  divisible  into 
elementary  fibrillae,  are  nucleated  and  finely 
granular  m  texture,  and  are  invested  with  a 
sheath  of  homogenous  membrane."  These 
nerves  thus  rather  correspond  with  the  gela- 
tinous fibres,  than  with  tae  ordinary  tubular 
fibres  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  true 
nerves  ;  and  they  are  regarded  by  the  authors 
as  direct  continuations  of  the  vesicular  matter 
of  the  olfactory  bulb  or  ganglion.  "  Althou^ 
these  nucleated  olfactory  filaments  lie  m 
great  abundance  under  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  olfactory  region,  we  have  been  quite 
foiled  in  our  attempts  to  trace  their  ultimate 
distribution  in  the  membrane,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  attributiible  to  their  want  of  the 
characteristic  white  substance.  Their  elon- 
gated nuclei  render  the  larger  branches  un- 
mistakeable  ;  but  if  these  become  resolved  at 
last  into  fibrous  elements,  the  nuclei  cease  to 
be  distinct  from  those  of  the  numerous  nu- 
cleated tissues  which  they  traverse."  "We 
are  averse  from  speculating  prematurely  on 
the  meaning  of  anatomical  facts  ;  but  as  some 
hypothesis  will  intrude  itself,  we  would  ven- 
ture to  hint  that  the  amalgamation  of  the 
elements  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  in  the  larger  branches,  and  probably 
in  the  most  remote  distribution,  as  well  as 
the  nucleated  character  indicative  of  an 
essential  continuity  of  tbsue  \vith  the  vesi- 
cular matter  of  the  lobe,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  oneness  of  the  sensation  resulting 
from  simultaneous  impressions  on  different 
parts  of  this  organ  of  sense,  and  seem  to 
show  that  it  would  be  most  correct  to  speak 
of  the  first  pair  of  nerves  as  a  portion  of  the 
nervous  centre  put  forward  beyond  the  cra- 
nium, in  order  that  it  may  there  receive, 
as  at  first  hand,  the  impressions  of  which 
the  mind  is  to  become  cognisant."*  It 
has  also  been  remarked  by  the  same  excel- 
lent observers  f ,  that  on  the  septum  narium 
and  spongy  bones  bounding  the  direct  pas- 
sage from  the  nostrils  to  the  throat,  the 
lining  membrane  is' rendered  thick  and  spongy 
by  the  presence  of  ample  and  capacious  sub- 
mucous plexus  of  both  arteries  and  veins,  of 
which   the   latter  are  by  far  the  larger  and 
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more  tortuous.  And  they  surmise,  with 
much  probability,  that  the  chief  use  of  these 
may  be  to  impart  warmth  to  the  air,  before  it 
enters  the  proper  olfactive  portion  of  the 
cavity ;  as  well  as  to  afford  a  copious  supply 
of  moisture,  which  may  be  exhaled  by  the 
abundant  glandulae  seated  in  the  membrane. 
"  The  remarkable  complexity  of  the  lower 
turbinated  bones  in  animals  with  active  scent, 
without  any  ascertained  distribution  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  upon  them,  has  given  coun- 
tenance to  the  supposition  that  the  fifth  nerve 
may  possess  some  olfactory  endowment,  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  explained  by  those 
who  rejected  that  idea,  if  considered  as 
accessory  to  the  perfection  of  the  sense  in 
the  way  above  alluded  to,  this  striking 
arrangement  will  be  found  consistent  with 
the  view  which  thus  limits  the  power  of 
smell  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves."  * 

The  olfactive  organ,  in  other  air*breathing 
Vertebrata,  corresponds  with  that  of  roan  in 
all  the  essential  particulars  of  its  structure  ; 
being  a  cavity  opening  anteriorly  upon  the 
face  bv  the  external  or  anterior  nares,  and 
posteriorly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx 
by  the  internal  or  posterior  nares.  It  may  thus 
be  considered  as  the  entrance  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages,  which  is  dilated  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  olfactive  membrane  ;  or,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  diverticulum  from  the  commencement  of 
the  respiratory  tube,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  proper  olfactive  organ  does  not  extend 
into  that  portion  of  the  cavity  which  is  placed 
in  a  direct  line  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior nares.  The  development  of  the  olfac- 
tive organ,  as  measured  by  the  size  of  the 
olfactory  ganglia  and  nerves,  and  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  surface  over  which  these  are  dis- 
tributed, varies  greatly  in  different  tribes  ;  and 
details  must  be  sought  on  this  subject  under 
the  respective  names  of  the  cla.sses  and  orders 
of  vertebrata.  The  chief  departure  from  the 
ordinary  type  is  observable  in  the  case  of  the 
Cetacea,  in  which  the  nasal  cavity  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  respiration, 
and  to  the  ejection  of  the  water  taken  in  by 
the  mouth  with  the  food.  To  animals  which 
seek  their  prey  in  the  water,  an  organ  of 
smell,  adapted  to  take  cognisance  of  odorous 
emanations  contained  in  the  inspired  air,, 
would  obviously  be  entirely  useless ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  whatever  olfactive  power  they 
possess  is  called  into  exercise  by  the  passage 
of  the  water  that  is  spouted  through  the  nos- 
tril. The  ordinary  statement  that  the  Cetacea 
are  entirely  destitute  of  olfactive  ganglia  and 
nerves,  and  that  they  must  therefore  be  en- 
tirely devoid  of  the  sense  of  smell,  is  true 
only  of  the  De/phmid/s,  or  that  division  of 
the  order  which  includes  the  dolphins  and 
porpoises  ;  for  the  BaUsnida,  or  proper 
whales,  do  possess  olfactive  nerves,  although 
these  are  comparatively  of  small  size;  and  in 
the  Manaiuke,  or  herbivorous  whales,  which 
properly  belong  rather  to  the  Pachydermata 
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than  to  the  Cetacea,  the  olfactive  apparatus  is 
formed  after  the  usual  type. 

In  Fishes,  however,  the  plan  is  altogether 
changed,  the  organ  of  smell  being  no  longer 
connected  with  the  respiratory  passages,  but 
disposed  in  a  cavity  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
opens  externally  by  anterior  nares,  but  has  no 
internal  communication  by  means  of  posterior 
orifices. 

No  distinct  organ  of  smell  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopoda; 
but  in  the  Nautilus,  a  peculiar  laminated 
organ,  strongly  resembling  the  olfactive  organ 
of  fish,  has  been  considered  by  Prof.  Owen 
as  an  olfactory  apparatus.  The  inferior  Mol- 
lusca  would  seem  to  be  altogether  destitute  of 
special  organs  of  smell ;  but  as  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  terrestrial  Gasteropods,  are  guided 
to  their  food  by  its  scent,  it  would  not  seem 
improbable  that  some  part  of  the  soft  spongy 
glandular  mantle,  in  which  the  entire  body  is 
enveloped,  may  be  adapted  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  odorous  emanations  ;  or  that  in  the 
air-breathing  species,  the  entrance  to  the  re- 
spiratory sac  should  be  endowed  with  a  low 
degree  of  this  power. 

There  is  ample  reason  to  infer,  from  ob- 
servations of  the  actions  of  Insects,  that  these 
animals  possess  the  olfactive  power  in  no  in- 
considerable degree  ;  and  yet  no  special  organ 
for  this  sense  has  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
made  out.  That  many  insects  are  euided  to 
their  food,  to  the  proper  nidus  for  their  e^s, 
and  to  the  opposite  sex  of  their  own  species, 
and  are  even  informed  of  the  proximity  of  their 
natural  enemies,  by  odorous  emanations,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  watches 
their  habits,  and  who  experiments  upon  their 
actions  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Thus,  the  flesh-fly  will  be  attracted  bv  the 
odour  of  decomposing  meat,  when  this  is 
completely  hid  from  its  sight ;  and  will  depo- 
sit its  eggs  on  the  envelope  with  which  it  may 
be  covered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
insect  is  deceived  by  the  odour  of  the  Stapelia, 
or  carrion -flower,  and  is  led  to  deposit  its 
eggs  in  its  petals.  Again,  many  male  insects 
will  show  that  they  are  a«rare  of  the  prox- 
imity of  their  females,  when  the  latter  are  shut 
up  in  boxes,  so  as  to  he  hid  from  their  sight, 
and  utter  no  sound.  And  in  like  manner, 
when  a  predaceous  insect  or  spider  is  shut 
up  in  a  box  that  gives  a  sufficiently  fi*ee  pas- 
sage to  air,  the  small  insects  on  which  it  preys 
will  manifest  their  alarm  at  its  proximity,  and 
will  endeavour  to  make  their  escape.  Some 
entomologists  have  supposed  the  seat  of  the 
olfactory  sense  of  insects  to  be  in  their  an- 
tennae, others  in  the  palpi,  and  others  in  the 
entrances  to  the  air- tubes.  No  evidence  can 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  either  of  these  sup- 
positions that  is  satisfactory  enough  to  prove 
It,  and  we  have  little  other  guide  at  present 
than  d  priori  probability.  In  regard  to  the 
last  of  the  three  suppositions,  however,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  all  analogy  opposes  the  idea 
that  the  true  olfactory  apparatus  should  be 
thus  scattered  amongst  the  several  segments  of 


the  body ;  and  the  experiments  which  appear 
to  favour  it  really  lead  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  this,  that  acrid  or  irritating  vapours, 
taken  in  through  the  breathing-pores,  may 
excite  reflex  movements  which  seem  destined 
to  expel  them,  or  to  withdraw  the  body  from 
them.  Such  movements  resemble  those  of 
coughing  and  sneezing  in  man,  which  are  eli- 
cited through  the  nerves  of  common  sensa- 
tion, and  not  through  the  first  pair  ;  and  they 
do  not  in  the  least  indicate^  therefore,  that 
the  sense  of  smell  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  insects, 
myriapods,  Sec,  The  use  which  many  insects 
may  be  seen  to  make  of  their  palpi,  \n  taking 
cognizance  of  their  food  without  actually 
touching  it,  suggests  the  idea  that  they  are 
tlie  true  olfactive  organs;  and  this  idea  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  these  organs  ter- 
minate, in  the  living  state  of  many  insects, 
in  sol't  bulbous  expansions,  which  shrivel  up 
and  become  horny  in  the  dead  specimen, 
thereby  obscuring  their  real  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  insects  are  furnished  with 
soft  membranous  appendages  at  the  base  of 
their  antennae,  which  seem  equally  adapted  to 
perform  this  function.  And  it  is  asserted  by 
Duges*,  that  insects  whose  antennae  had  been 
cut  otf  did  not  manifest  the  same  cognizance 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  odorous  substances, 
as  did  others  of  their  kind  whose  antennae  had 
been  lefl  entire.  It  would  seem  not  a  very 
improbable  supposition  that,  as  the  antennae 
and  palpi  are  organs  of  a  similar  class,  the 
sense  of  smell  may  not  be  localised  in  one  or 
other  of  them  constantly  ;  but  that  it  may  be 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
modifications  they  may  respectively  require 
for  the  performance  of  their  other  offices. 
The  same  doubt  exists  in  regard  to  the  olfac- 
tive organ  of  the  Crustacea.  The  manner  in 
which  crabs  and  lobsters  are  attracted  by 
odorous  bait  placed  in  closed  traps,  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  they  must  possess  some 
sense  of  smell ;  and  the  most  probable  locality 
of  the  organ  would  seem  to  be  a  cavity  dis- 
covered by  Rosenthal  at  the  base  of  the  first 
pair  of  antennae. 

As  to  the  existence  or  absence  of  the  sense 
of  smell  in  the  lower  Invertebrata,  nothing 
can  be  definitely  stated. 

Nerve  of  smell.  —  That  the  first  pair  of  cra- 
nial nerves  is  the  true  olfactive^  and  that 
through  it  alone  are  the  proper  odorous 
emanations  perceived,  would  bcem  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  fact,  that  its  development 
in  vertebrated  animals  is  constantly  propor- 
tionate, CKCteris  paribus^  to  the  acuieness  of 
the  sense  ;  and  that  it  is  chiefly  distributed 
to  that  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  which  is  most 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  this  endow- 
ment. This  inference  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  facts  supplied  by  experiment  and  patho- 
logical observation.  The  division  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  in  animals  evidently  produces  a 
comfJete  destruction  of  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving odours  ;  although  they  are  still  affected 
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by  irritating  vapours.  They  do  not  imme- 
dmtely  perceive  these  vapours,  however,  but 
seem  indifferent  to  them  at  first,  and  then 
suddenly  and  vehemently  avoid  them  as  soon 
as  the  Schneiderian  membrane  becomes  irri- 
tated. It  was  maintained  by  Magendie  that 
the  fifth  pair  in  some  way  furnishes  conditions 
requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sense  of 
smell ;  this  sense  bemg  destroyed,  according 
to  his  assertion,  by  section  of  its  trunk. 
His  experiments,  however,  were  made  with 
irritating  vapours  which  excite  sternutation  ; 
and  he  mferred  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell 
fVom  the  absence  of  the  automatic  movements 
which  these  vapours  normally  excite.  This  in- 
ference was  altogether  unjustifiable  ;  since  the 
experiments  in  question  afford  no  proof  that 
the  power  of  perceiving  odours,  with  which  the 
excitement  of  automatic  movements  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  any  way  connected,  is  de- 
stroyed by  section  of  the  fifth  pair.  A  dimi- 
nution in  the  acuteness  of  the  true  sense  of 
smell,  however,  appears  to  be  a  usual  result  of 
paralysis  of  the  fifth  pair ;  but  this  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  diminution  of  the  nor- 
mal secretion  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  by 
which  its  surface  is  deprived  of  the  moisture 
that  is  necessaiT  for  the  exercise  of  its  sen- 
sory powers.  The  difference  in  the  endow- 
ments of  the  first  and  fifth  pairs  of  nerves,  and 
the  speciality  of  the  former,  are  further  marked 
by  the  result  of  mechanical  irritation  of  their 
trunks  and  branches.  Such  iriitation  of  the 
first  pair  excites  no  muscular  movement, 
.either  direct  or  reflex,  and  it  produces  no  in- 
dication of  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  irrita- 
tion of  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  is 
obviously  attended  with  violent  pain,  and 
excites  various  automatic  muscular  move- 
ments. Lastly,  it  has  been  found  that  in 
cases  of  deficiency  or  loss  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  olfac- 
tive  nerves  Or  ganglia  has  existed  ;  and  the 
same  kind  of  change  has  been  discovered  in 
cases  in  which  subjective  sensations  (t.  e,  sen- 
sations not  originating  in  external  objects)  had 
existed  during  life. 

Conditions  of  the  exercise  of  the  sense. — The 
first  condition  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  is  the  contact  of  the  odorifi> 
rous  medium  with  the  olfactive  surface.  This 
may  be  favoured  or  prevented  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  Thus,  odours  are  more  rapidly 
transmitted  by  air  in  motion  than  by  air  at 
rest ;  but  they  only  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  the  movement:  and  hence  animals  pos- 
sessed of  the  keenest  scent,  which  would  be 
alarmed  by  the  presence  of  a  human  or  other 
foe  a  mile  off*  on  the  windward  side,  may  be 
approached  within  a  short  distance  on  the 
leeward,  when  a  fresh  breeze  is  stirring.  The 
odoriferous  medium  must  not  only  be  brought 
to  the  nose,  but  it  must  be  introduced  mthin 
the  olfactive  cavity.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  the  ordinary  movement  of  inspira- 
tion, which  draws  a  current  of  air  through  the 
nose  ;  but  as  the  current  chiefly  passes  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  to  which 
the  olfective  nerve  is  very  sparingly  or  not  at 


all  distributed,  the  full  use  of  the  sense  of 
smell  is  not  thus  gained.  It  is  only  by 
making  a  series  of  short  and  quick  inspira- 
tions,— the  effect  of  which  seems  to  be,  to 
empty  the  whole  nasal  cavity  of  the  air  it  pre- 
viously contained,  and  thus  to  cause  the 
newly-inspired  air  to  pass  forcibly  into  its 
upper  part,  instead  of  merely  streaming 
through  the  passage  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  nares, — that  we  employ  our  olfactive 
powers  to  the  best  advantage.  This  move- 
ment, combined  with  the  direction  of  the 
nostrils  towards'the  source  of  the  odour,  and 
with  the  dilatation  of  their  orifices  by  the 
muscles  adapted  for  that  purpose,  constitutes 
the  active  exercise  of  the  sense,  which  may  be 
termed  scenting.  This  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  ordinary  smelling,  as  feeling  bears  to 
touch,  listening  to  hearing,  or  looking  to  see- 
ing. The  effect  of  the  sensory  impression  on 
the  mind  is  further  heightened  by  the  atten- 
tion which  is  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  the  sensation  itself 
is  rendered  more  acute  by  an  increased  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  olfactive  surface 
when  it  is  being  thus  actively  employed^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  this  sense  may  he 
prevented,  not  merely  by  the  closure  of  the 
nares,  anterior  and  posterior,  so  as  completely 
to  exclude  the  odoriferous  medium,  but  also 
by  simply  refraining  from  drawing  air  into  the 
nasal  cavity.  If  we  breathe  through  the 
mouth  only,  closing  the  posterior  nares  by 
means  of  the  velum  palati,  we  may  avoid 
being  affected  by  odours  even  of  the  strongest 
and  most  disagreeable  kind;  for  the  nasal 
cavity  being  already  filled  with  air,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  entrance  of  the  odoriferous 
atmosphere  fVom  without ;  and  it  may  thus 
be  long  before  the  odorous  particles  come  into 
contact  with  the  olfactive  surface. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  essential  condition  of  the 
exercise  of  this  sense,  that  the  whole  nervous 
apparatus,  which  forms  the  essential  part  of 
its  organ,  should  be  in  a  state  of  integrity  ; 
and  that  a  free  circulation  of  blood  shall  take 
place  through  the  olfactive  portion  of  the 
pituitary  membrane.  But.  in  addition,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  epithelial  and  mucous 
covering  of  the  membrane  be  in  a  normal 
state.  If  the  surface  be  too  dry,  the  odorous 
particles  cannot  undergo  that  solution  in  the 
fluid  in  contact  with  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves,  which  seems  necessary  for  the 
production  of  an  impression  on  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  secretion  is  too 
abundant,  it  interferes  with  its  contact  in  the 
opposite  manner.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the 
sense  of  smell  is  blunted,  both  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  stages  of  an  ordinary  cold,  by 
the  disorder  of  the  secreting  surface,  indepen- 
dently of  the  effect  which  the  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  may  have  upon  the  functional 
power  of  the  olfactive  nerve. 

Purposes  of  the  sense, — When  we  take  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
we  at  once  perceive  that  the  most  general, 
and  therefore  the  most  essential  purpose  of 
the  sense  of  smell,  is  to  make  known  the  pre- 
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Rence  of  food,  to  indicate  its  direction  and 
thus  to  guide  the  animal  towards  it,  and  to 
aid  in  the  discrimination  of  its  qualities.  We 
alwat/s  find  the  olfactive  organ  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  ;  its  connection 
with  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  by  no  means 
80  constant.  In  air-breathing  vertebrata, 
whose  olfactive  cavity  opens  into  the  pharynx, 
the  sense  of  smell  largely  participates  in  that 
of  taste  (see  Taste),  being  the  means  by 
which  we  take  cognisance  of  the  Jiavourt  of 
sapid  bodies  introduced  into  the  mouth.  Of 
the  importance  of  this  sense  in  directing  ani- 
mals to  their  food,  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
instances  ;  but  we  may  remark  that,  from  ob- 
servation of  the  actions  of  the  human  infant, 
we  are  well  convinced  that  it  is  rendered 
cognisant  by  smell  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  nurse,  long  before  it  recognises  her  by 
sight,  and  that  this  sense  is  its  guide  in  seek- 
ing the  source  of  its  nutriment  How  purely 
instinctive  this  action  is,  —  that  is,  how  com- 
pletely independent  of  all  experience,  and  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  provocative  sens- 
ation,— is  well  shown  by  the  experiment  of 
Galen,  who  placed  a  kid,  just  dropped,  near 
three  vessels,  one  filled  with  milx,  another 
with  honey,  and  another  with  wine  ;  afler 
smelling  at  all  three,  it  presently  b^^n  to 
drink  the  milk.  It  would  seem  to  be  by  the 
information  conveyed  through  their  smell, 
that  bees  are  induced  to  fiy  to  pastures  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  hive ;  and  it  would 
not  seem  improbable  that  the  sense  of  direc- 
iiiin,  which  is  so  remarkably  displayed  by 
many  animals,  is  the  result  of  the  acuteness  of 
their  olfactive  power.  Whilst  the  chief  use  of 
smell  to  the  carnivorous  tribes  is  to  guide 
them  to  their  prey,  the  herl)ivorou8  races, 
whose  food  is  constantly  within  their  reach, 
are  warned  by  its  means  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  enemies.  The  sense  of  smell  is  sub- 
servient to  defence  in  another  way;  being  the 
means  by  which  the  fcetid  scents,  emitted  by 
many  animals  under  the  influence  of  alarm, 
deter  their  enemies  firom  further  pursuit.  In 
nearly  all  animals,  the  sexual  secretions  are 
more  or  less  odorous ;  and  these  would  seem 
to  be  intended,  not  merely  to  contribute  to 
make  the  sexes  aware  of  each  other*s  prox- 
imity, through  the  sense  of  smell,  but  also,  in 
many  instances,  to  serve  as  a  provocative  to 
sexual  desire.  The  odours  which  are  attrac- 
tive to  animals  are  usually  related  either  to 
their  food  or  their  sexual  mstinct ;  but  there 
are  cases  in  which  animals  seem  to  delight  in 
odours  which  have  no  such  relation :  thus, 
cats  seem  to  revel,  as  it  were,  in  the  odour  of 
Nepeta  (catmint)  or  Valerian. 

In  the  air-breathing  vertebrata,  the  sense  of 
smell  is,  as  it  were,  the  sentinel  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  having  for  its  office  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  aeriform  fluids  which  enter 
them,  and  to  give  warning  of  such  as  are  in- 
jurious. The  contact  of  irritating  matters, 
however,  is  perceived  (as  already  stated) 
through  the  general  sense  of  feeling,  not  the 
special  sense  of  smelling;  and  it  is  through 
tne  fifth  pair  that  the  act  of  sneezing  is  ex- 


cited, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  expel  such 
fwrticles  from  the  nasal  cavity.  The  distinc- 
tion is  well  seen  in  some  air-breathing  inverte- 
brate, whose  organ  of  smell  is  seated  in  the 
head,  whilst  the  impression  of  irritants  on  the 
respiratory  surface,  exciting  reflex  movements 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  expelling  them, 
is  made  through  the  stigmata.  Thus  M. 
Duges  relates*  that  if  the  stigmata  on  one 
side  o(  a  decapitated  Scolopendra  be  exposed 
to  an  irritating  vapour,  the  body  will  be  imme- 
diately flexed  in  tne  opposite  direction ;  and 
that  if  the  stigmata  on  the  opposite  side  be 
then  similarly  irritated,  a  contrary  moveroeift 
will  occur  ;  whilst  by  exposing  the  anterior 
stigmata  on  one  side,  and  the  posterior  on  the 
other,  to  the  same  irritation,  the  body  will  be 
bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 

In  man,  the  sense  of  smell  is  not  ordinarily 
so  acute  as  it  is  in  many  of  the  lower  ammals  ; 
yet  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may  be  capable 
of  taking  cognisanee  of  a  greater  variety  of 
odours.     In  the  selection  of  his  food,  it  is  to 
him  by  no  means  the  infallible  guide  that  it 
seems  to  be  in  many  other  races ;  for  it  not 
only  gives  no  warning,  in  many  instances,  of 
what  IS  noxious,  but  renders  certain  poisonous 
substances   (as»  for  instance,  those  charged 
with  prussic  acid  or  the  essential  oil  of  al- 
monds) positively  attractive.     So,   again,  in 
regard  to   the  respiratory   organs,  whilst  it 
gives  warning  of  the  presence  of  certain  gases 
and  emanations  which  are  injurious,  it  takes 
no  cognisance  of  many  others  which  are  not 
less  hurtful.     In  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
civilised  life,  roan  is  not  dependent  upon  his 
sense  of  smell  for  manv  of  the  ends  which  it 
answers  in  other  animals  ;  hence  this  sense  is 
altogether  subordinate  to  others,  and  the  want 
of  it  is  not  usually  attended  with  any  great 
inconvenience.     But  the  case  is  far  different 
among  savage  tribes,  to  whom  it  is  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  to  other  animals  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  in  whom  it  seems  to  acquire,  by 
the  constant  habit  of  attention  to  its  indica- 
tions, a  similar  acuteness.    Thus,  it  is  stated 
by  Humboldt  that   the  Peruvian  Indian,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  is  informed  of  the 
proximity  of  another  individual  by  his  smell, 
and  can  distinguish  by  his  sme'l  whether  the 
straneer  be  an  European,  an  American  Indian, 
or  a  Negro.     It  has  even  been  asserted  that 
some  other   savage  tribes   of  mankind   are 
enabled  to  follow  a  track  by  the  scent  of  the 
footsteps,  like  the  bloodhound.    The  sense  of 
smell,  moreover,  usually  acquires  great  acute- 
ness, when,  from  deficiency  of  the  other  senses, 
its  indications  become  the  chief  or  only  means 
of  recognising  bodies  not  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  individual.     Thus,  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  James  Mitdiell,  who  was  deaf, 
blind,  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  it  was  the 
principal  means  by  which   he  distinguished 
persons,  and  enabled  him  at  once  to  perceive 
the  entrance  of  a  stranger.     Mr.  Wardrop 
gives  the  following  curious  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  exercised  this  sense,  and  of 

♦  Op.  cit,  torn.  i.  p.  162. 
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the  infonnation  which  he  derived  from  it :  — 
"  There  were  some  people  whom  be  never 
permitted  to  approach  him,  whilst  others  at 
once  excited  his  interest  and  attention.  The 
opinions  which  he  formed  of  individuals,  and 
the  means  he  employed  to  fltudy  their  charac- 
ter, were  extremely  interesting.  In  doing 
this,  he  appeared  to  be  chiefly  mfluenced  by 
the  impressions  commtinicated  to  him  by  his 
sense  of  smell.  When  a  stranger  approached 
him,  he  eagerly  began  to  tonoi  some  part  of 
his  body,  commonly  taking  hold  of  the  arm, 
which  he  held  near  his  noee,  and  after  two  or 
three  strong  inspirations  through  the  nostrils, 
lie  appeared  to  form  a  decided  opinion  regard- 
ing mm.  If  this  was  favourable,  he  showed 
a  disposition  to  become  more  intimate,  ex- 
amined more  minutely  his  dress,  and  ex- 
f>re88ed  by  his  countenance  more  or  less  satis- 
action ;  but  if  it  happened  to  be  unfavourable, 
he  suddenly  went  on  to  a  distance  with  ex- 

Kressions  of  carelessness  or  disgust.  M'hen 
e  was  first  brought  to  my  house  to  have  his 
eyes  examined,  he  both  touched  and  smelled 
several  parts  of  my  body ;  and  the  following 
day,  whenever  he  found  me  near  him,  he 
grasped  my  arm,  then  smelled  it,  and  imme- 
diately recognised  me,  which  he  signified  to 
his  father  by  touching  his  eyelids  with  the 
fingers  of  both  hands,  and  imitating  the  ex- 
amination of  his  eyes  which  I  had  formerly 
made."  We  learn  u-om  the  same  account,  that 
in  selecting  his  food,  he  was  always  guided  by 
his  sense  of  smell,  for  he  never  took  anything 
into  his  mouth  without  previously  smelling  it 
carefully.  He  always  recognised  his  own 
clothes  b^  their  smell,  and  refused  to  wear 
those  which  belonged  to  others. 

8ometimes  the  peculiar  acuteness  of  this 
sense  is  restricted  to  a  particular  odour  or 
class  of  odours,  these  usually  proceeding  from 
objects  for  which  there  is  either  a  special 
fondness  or  a  particular  aversion.  Thus,  a 
gentleman  blind  from  birth,  who  had  an  unac- 
countable antipathy  to  cats,  so  that  he  could 
never  endure  tne  presence  of  one  in  his  apart- 
ment, one  day,  when  in  company,  suddenly 
leaped  up  and  exclaimed  that  a  cat  was  in  the 
room,  beting  his  friends  to  remove  it.  It  was 
in  vain  that,  after  careful  inspection,  they  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  under  an  illusion.  He 
persisted  in  his  assertion,  and  his  agitation  con- 
tinued ;  and  on  the  door  of  a  small  closet 
being  opened,  it  was  found  that  a  cat  had  been 
accidentally  shut  up  in  it. 

With  such  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  acute- 
ness of  the  sense  of  smell  which  may  exist  in 
the  human  subject,  the  statements  made  re- 
specting the  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the 
faculty  in  various  forms  of  somnambulism  be- 
come less  incredible ;  and  the  author  is  fully 
satisfied,  from  his  own  observations  upon  in- 
dividuals hypnotised  by  Mr.  Braid  (see  Sleep), 
that  this  exaltation  may  certainly  take  place 
in  regard  to  the  sense  of  smell.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  glove  being  placed  in  the  hand  of 
the  hypnotised  subject,  he  found  out  the 
owner  of  it  without  difficulty,  from  amongst 
more  than  sixty  persons,  scenting  at  each  of 


them,  one  after  another,  until  he  came  to  the 
right  individual.  And  in  another  case,  the 
owner  of  a  ring  was  in  like  manner  unhesi- 
tatingly found  out  from  amongst  a  company  of 
twelve. 

The  information  conveyed  by  the  sense  of 
smell  is  restricted  to  the  qualUi/  and  miensity 
of  the  odour,  and  to  some  general  notion  of 
its  direction.  This  last,  indeed,  is  rather  de- 
rived from  a  comparison  of  its  relative  inten- 
sity when  the  face  is  turned  towards  different 
sides,  than  from  any  more  direct  information 
as  to  locality  furnished  by  the  organ  itself. 
The  absence  of  any  consciousness  of  the  part 
of  the  olfactory  surface  specially  affectea  by 
the  impression, — so  that,  unless  the  experiment 
be  made,  we  know  not  that  we  are  constantly 
exerting  the  sense  on  both  sides,  the  double 
sensation  being  perceived  as  a  single  one,  —  is 
attributed  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  *, 
with  much  probability,  to  the  peculiar  plexiform 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  olfactive 
nerve,  and  to  the  want  of  the  isolation  usually 
effected  between  the  fibres  by  the  white  sub- 
stance of  Schwann. 

Various  classifications  of  odours,  founded 
upon  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon 
the  sense  of  smell,  have  been  proposed  ;  but 
they  are  all  liable  to  the  objection,  tliat  there 
seems  to  be  more  of  individual  diversity  in 
rc^rd  to  the  character  of  olfactory  impres- 
sions, than  with  respect  to  those  of  any  other 
kind.  Many  odours,  by  some  persons  thought 
intolerable,  are  very  agreeable  to  others ;  thus, 
assafcetida  is  known  amongst  some  by  the 
name  of  "  devil*8  dung,"  whilst  by  others  it  is 
spoken  of  as  "  food  for  the  gods."  It  was 
commonly  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  con- 
diment ;  but  the  individuals  who  thus  relish  it 
in  our  own  country  certainly  constitute  the 
exceptions  to  the  mass.  So,  again,  the fumet 
of  game,  so  highly  valued  by  the  epicure,  is 
disagreeable  to  most  persons  who  nave  not 
been  trained  to  appreciate  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aroma  of  certain  flowers,  which  is 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  most  persons,  is  by  no 
means  so,  or  perhaps  the  reverse,  to  others. 
Thus,  Muller  remarks  that  the  smell  of  mig- 
nonette is  to  him  only  herb-like;  whilst  the 
flower  oflrit  Persica  has  been  pronounced  to 
be  of  pleasant  odour  by  forty-one  out  of  fifty- 
four  persons,  bv  four  to  have  little  scent,  by 
eight  to  be  without  all  odour,  and  by  one  to 
be  ill-scented.+ 

It  more  frequently  happens,  in  regard  to 
odours  and  savours,  than  with  respect  to 
other  sensory  impressions,  that  habit  renders 
that  agreeable,  and  even  strongly  relished, 
which  was  at  first  highly  repugnant. 

(W.  B.  Carpenter.) 

SOFTENING  and  INDURATION  (/?«- 
moUisiement  el  Induration,  —  Endurciuemeni, 
Fr.,  €Ue  Erweichung  und  H'drtung^  Germ.)  are 
terms  used  to  express  a  pathological  or  phy- 
siological diminution  and  increase,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  the  body  or  its  parts. 

•  Op.  dt,,  p.  12. 

t  Arnold's  Physiology,  vol  ii.  p.  661. 
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Soflening  and  induration  in  a  physiologicaF 
sense,  refer  to  those  changes  which  occur  in 
the  density  of  tissues  and  organs  daring  their 
development,  growth,  and  decay  ;  whilst,  in  a 
pathological  sense,  they  refer  to  alterations  in 
the  normal  consistence,  with  or  without  actual 
molecular  change. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  morbid 
alterations  of  cohesion,  from  those  which  oc- 
cur in  the  natural  course  of  things,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  power 
exercised  by  age,  sex,  and  idiosyncrasy,  in 
modifying  the  density  of  the  tissues. 

Softening  and  induration  are  but  relative 
terms,  the  standard  of  consistence  is  con- 
stantly varying,  both  as  r^ards  the  whole 
body,  or  as  regards  organs  and  tissues.  In 
the  foetal  state  all  the  tissues  are  sofl,  and 
contain  large  quantities  of  fluid ;  as  develop- 
ment proceeds,  so  do  the  parts  gradually  be- 
come hard,  not  all  equally  so,  tor  certain 
tissues  remain  permanently  soft  in  comparison 
to  others,  which  rapidly  mcrease  in  density. 
After  birth,  the  burdening  processes  still  con- 
tinue, and  it  is  not  until  the  age  of  puberty  is 
Eassed,  that  all  the  tissues  have  attained  their 
Ighest  stage  of  development.  But  the  pro- 
cess of  natural  hardening  is  interfered  with, 
or  retarded,  by  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  and  by 
the  influence  of  sex  and  occupation ;  the 
general  firmness  of  the  tissue  of  an  athlete  is 
greater  than  that  of  those,  who,  although  in 
perfect  health,  happen  to  lead  inactive  and 
sedentary  lives  ;  it  is  greater  as  a  general  rule 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  and  in  the 
sanguineous  than  in  the  lymphatic  temper- 
ament. 

As  old  age  comes  on,  changes  in  the  con- 
sistence of  the  tissues  occur,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  natural  decay  to  which  all 
organized  m  itter  is  subject ;  thus  the  cellulur 
tissue,  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes, 
the  muscles  aud  tendons,  bone,  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  and  particularly  the 
uterus  and  ovaries,  sometimes  acquire  a  de- 
gree of  hardness,  equal  to  that  which  is  known 
to  be  produced  by  certain  diseases. 

Finally,  after  death  the  whole  organism  is 
affected  by  forces,  which  had  little  or  no  in- 
fluence upon  it  during  life  ;  the  tissues  are 
subjected  to  the  macerating  influence  of  their 
fluids,  which  may  also  act  chemically  upon 
them.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  soften- 
ing and  putrefaction,  and  disorganization  of 
the  ultuniite  aioms  of  our  body  occur,  before 
they  are  fitted  to  be  assimilated  into  other 
organized  structures  ;  this  decay  increases  as 
time  progresses,  and  is  enhanced  by  a  high 
state  oi'  temperature  and  exposure  to  the  air. 
After  death,  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  simulates  the  appearance  that 
this  structure  frequently  presents,  when  af- 
fected with  inflammatory  softening  ;  and  the 
macerating  effects  of  the  fluids,  which  had  no 
such  influence  during  life,  are  seen  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord ;  whilst  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane  supers  softening  and  dis- 
hitegration  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  fluid 
usually  secreted  by  it     By  recognising  then 


the  normal  alterations  of  cohesion,  and  those 
arising  from  post  mortem  causes,  the  attributes^ 
of  morbid  softenings  will  become  perfectiy 
apparent. 

Softening  and  induration  are  said  to  esisC 
without  any  structural  change  ;  such  is  not 
generally  the  case,  indeed  it  is  exeeptiomtl, 
and  were  such  a  state  only  to  be  properly 
termed  softening  and  induration,  many  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  pathological 
facts  would  be  unaccounted  for.  Softening  and 
induration  are  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  frequently  co-exist  in  the  same  orsan,  or 
one  may  supervene  on,  or  cause,  the  other. 

Both  softening  and  induration  may  be  pro- 
duced by  inflammation  leading,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  effusion  of  serum  and  pus,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  deposition  and  subsequent 
contraction  and  hardening  of  coagulable 
lymph;  the  one  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  acute,  and  the  other  of  subacute,  inflam- 
matory action.  Active  sanguineous  conges- 
tion produces  in  some  organs  the  sensation 
of  diminished  consistence,  whilst  in  others* 
especially  in  those  surrounded  by  a  dense 
fibrous  tissue  as  the  testicle,  hardening  results. 
In  softening,  the  efliised  product  of  inflamma- 
tion, appears  not  only  to  break  down  the 
structure  by  infiltration,  but  also  by  its  pres- 
sure to  impede  the  usual  nutrition  of  the 
part. 

The  softening  of  an  organ,  induced  by  in- 
flammatory action,  is  frequently  confined  to 
one  of  the  component  tissues,  especially  to 
the  cellular  tissue ;  the  readmess  with  which 
the  serous  envelope  may  be  stripped  from  off 
a  parenchymatous  organ,  depends  more  upon 
the  subserous  cellular  tissue,  than  upon  the 
other  structures ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
softness  of  a  whole  organ  is  often  assignable, 
rather  to  the  deficient  tenacity  of  the  meno- 
brane  which  unites  its  lobules,  than  of  the 
proper  tissue. 

Softening  may  be  produced  by  causes  totally 
differing  from  those  produced  by  inflammation  ; 
it  may  depend  upon  a  deficiency  or  perverted 
state  of  the  blood,  and  an  anaemic  state  of 
the  general  system.  For  instance,  in  white 
softening  of  the  brain,  the  arteries,  which 
ought  to  have  sufficiently  nourished  the  af- 
fected parts,  fail  to  do  so  on  account  of  their 
being  blocked  up,  more  or  less,  by  abnormal 
deposits.  In  certain  softened  states  of  the 
spleen,  the  blood  contained  in  its  parenchyma 
loses  its  consistence,  and  becomes  more 
fluid  than  natural,  from  a  perverted  state  of 
its  constitution  ;  and  the  flabby  muscles  and 
general  loss  of  tone  of  anaemic  subjects  are 
notorious. 

In  scrofula,  the  perverted  state  of  the  gene- 
ral nutrition  produces  softening  of  peculiar 
tissues,  for  instance,  of  the  bones  ;  and  in  the 
cancerous  cachexia  like  efiects  occur. 

Long  continued  functional  inactivity,  for  in- 
stance of  the  muscles  of  an  extremity  stricken 
with  paralysis,  tends  to  produce  softening  ; 
and  pressure,  in  certain  instances  so  interferes 
with  the  nutrition  of  a  part  as  to  diminish  its 
cohesion.     Fatty  deposit  in  the  ultimate  cells 
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of  tissues  and  organs,  renders  them  soft  and 
flabby;  as  will  also  infiltrations  of  certain 
morbid  adventitious  products.  The  com- 
pound granule  cells  found  in  acute  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  mixed  with  pus  in  other 
situations,  are  described  in  the  article  on  Ad- 
ventitious Products.  Soflening  may  be 
accompanied  bv  atrophy,  or  by  hypertrophy, 
which  is  generally  produced  by  simple  conges- 
tion ;  or  no  alteration  of  bulk  may  occur. 
Three  degrees  of  softening  are  recognised : — 
in  the  first,  the  softened  tissue  is  still  solid, 
but  it  breaks  down  and  tears  and  can  be  per- 
forated with  ease ;  in  the  second,  all  solidity 
is  gone,  nothing  but  a  pultaceous  semi-fluid 
mass  is  found  ;  and,  in  the  third  degree,  the 
tissue  is  broken  down  and  diflSuent. 

Softened  parts  may  retain  their  natural 
colour,  or  may  be  paler,  or  may  have  an  in- 
crease of  colour.  Softening,  without  any 
chanee  of  tint,  occurs  in  mucous  and  serous 
membranes,  in  the  brain,  heart,  liver,  and 
uterus.  All  post  mortem  softenings  are  of 
this  kind,  except  where  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood  has  tinted  the  eflused  fluids. 

In  certain  softenings  of  the  brain  the  af- 
fected parts  are  much  paler  than  usual,  being 
of  a  d^  white  colour ;  there  is  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  usually  present  in 
the  diseased  parts;  a  like  decrease  of  colour 
is  found  in  otner  softenings. 

Generally,  however,  softening  is  accom- 

f)anied  by  reddening,  or  by  an  increased  co- 
our ;  the  tints  may  vary  from  a  bright  ver- 
milion to  a  brownish  red,  and  may  be  seen 
as  grey,  almost  black,  and,  occasionally,  are 
yellow.  These  varieties  of  colour  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  blood  usually  existing  in 
the  softened  tissue,  and  upon  the  degree  of 
congestion.  The  redness  of  softened  tissues 
is  occasionally^  partial,  and  merges  into  lighter 
tints  as  the  tissue  becomes  harder.  Partial 
effusions  of  blood,  or  highly  injected  vessels, 
are  commonly  found  in  red  softenings. 

Induration,  generally  speaking,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  symptom  of  previous  or  coexist- 
ing diseased  states ;  its  physical  condition 
varies  much  in  its  nature,  in  the  same  or  in 
different  tissues,  as  proved  by  microscopical, 
mechanical,  and  chemical  analysis ;  and  both 
observation  and  experiment  tend  to  prove, 
that  it  is  produced  by  causes  of  a  very  oppo- 
site kind. 

Changes  in  the  amount  of  fluid  destined 
for  the  nutrition  of  a  part,  frequently  give  rise 
to  induration  ;  an  increased  quantity  of  blood 
and  a  consequent  increased  deposit  of  solid 
structure,  produce  simple  induration  of  many 
organs,  which  are  liable  to  variations  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  they  may  contain,  for  in- 
stance, the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the 
cellular  and  muscular  tissues  ;  also  of  denser 
structures,  as  bone,  in  which  the  induration 
is  occasionally  extreme,  and  in  fibrous  tissues  ; 
they  produce  also  hardening  of  the  lymphatic 
elands  and  of  the  salivar}'  glands.  The  brain 
has  been  found  to  be  increased  to  twice  its 
natural  density  and  consistence.  Muscular, 
fibrous,  and  cellular  tissues,  become  so  hard, 
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as  to  give  out  a  grating  sound  when  cut ;  and 
the  walls  of  some  hollow  organs,  naturally 
soft  and  flaccid,  acquire  such  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness, that  they  preserve,  when  empty,  a  glo- 
bular or  cylindrical  form,  and  spring  up  with 
considerable  force  after  sudden  pressure ; 
and  parts  of  bone  acquire  that  degree  of  hard- 
ness, which  has  been  termed  eburneoid  indu« 
ration.  An  increased  quantity  of  the  usual 
fluids  of  nutrition  fi'equently  gives  rise  to  in- 
duration, differing  from  that  just  described,  in 
not  being  attended  by  deposition  of  solids. 
The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  lungs  and  spleen,  the  result  of  congestion, 
produces,  sometimes,  a  great  degree  of  hard- 
ness and  density  of  these  organs.  Diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  tlie  same  fluid,  especially 
when  there  is  also  a  compressing  force,  is 
also  followed  bv  an  increase  of  consistence, 
and,  generally,  by  a  decrease  in  bulk  of  cer- 
tain organs ;  in  pleurisy,  for  instance,  dense 
false  membranes,  by  their  pressure,  compress 
the  lun^  into  a  small  space,  and  its  tissue  be- 
comes mdurated  from  simple  approximation ; 
for,  on  the  removal  of  the  compressing  agents, 
the  lung  can  be  inflated. 

The  inordinate  increase  and  accumulation 
of  the  secretion  of  certain  organs,  as  the 
mamma,  testis,  gall  bladder,  and  kidney,  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  hardness,  sometimes  equal 
to  that  of  dense  tumors,  arising  from  the  in- 
compressibility  of  the  fluids  themselves,  and 
the  state  of  condensation  of  the  walls  of  the 
organs  in  which  they  are  accumulated. 

Effusions  of  serum  and  blood  into  the 
tissues  from  mechanical  causes  produce  great 
distension  and  induration;  such  is  the  case 
in  the  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
extremities  in  dropsy ;  effusion  of  serum  into 
the  intermuscular  cellular  tissue  produces 
hardening.  Pulmonary  apoplexy  and  ecchy- 
mosis  in  various  organs,  from  a  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  to  the 
heart,  have  a  like  effect. 

But  inflammation  of  a  sub-acute  form  is 
the  great  cause  of  induration,  from  the  effu- 
sion of  serum  and  coagulable  lymph;  the 
former  of  which  is  absorbed,  and  the  latter 
becomes  "  induration  matter,'*  whose  proper- 
ties are  described  under  the  head  of  Adventi- 
tious Products  ;  this  last  product  produces 
induration  on  account  of  its  bein^  actuallv 
denser  than  the  tissues  into  which  it  is  effused, 
and,  also,  by  its  compressing  power,  for  it  has 
the  peculiarity  of  contracting  and  becoming 
bard  after  its  deposition.  Certain  morbid 
states  of  the  blood,  occasionally  produce  in- 
durations of  certain  organs. 

The  changes  of  form,  with  which  indura^ 
tion  may  be  connected,  are  numerous  ;  none 
may,  however,  occur ;  the  bulk  also  of  in- 
durated structures  varies ;  it  may  remain  un- 
changed, but,  generally,  it  is  increased,  and 
more  rarely,  decreased. 

The  colour  of  indurated  parts,  is  generally 
different  from  the  normal  tint ;  sometimes, 
owing  to  diminished  vascularity,  and  to  the 
presence  of  induration  matter,  it  mav  be  pale ; 
at  others,  owing  to  increased  vascularity,  and 
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the  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  tissue,  and  the 
presence  of  effused  or  infiltrated  matters,  it 
may  be  bright  or  dark  red,  grey,  yellow,  and 
sometimes  almost  black. 

Induration  presents  several  degrees  of  re- 
sistance to  pressure  or  to  the  knife  ;  much 
depends  on  the  ordinary  cohesion  of  the  a& 
fected  organ.  Generally  speaking,  the  first 
degree  is  characterised  by  a  slight  increase  in 
the  resistance  to  pressure ;  the  second  finds 
the  tissue  denser,  cutting  with  a  crackine 
noise;  and  the  third  comprehends  increased 
cohesion,  amounting  to  a  cartilaginous  or  bony 
hardness. 

Softening  of  the  bram  may  be  ascribed  to 
inflammatory  action,  or  to  a  defective  state  of 
the  circulating  apparatus  of  the  organ ;  it  may 
be  an  eflect  of  a  defective  or  perverted  state 
of  the  body  generally,  and  it  is  frequently 
caused  by  post  mortem  agencies.  Now  these 
four  vaneties  of  softening,  although,  as  re- 
gards their  external  appearances  they  have 
much  in  common,  diner  considerably  from 
each  other,  each  having  peculiar  attributes. 
The  first  and  second  vaneties  are  generally 
found  in  the  most,  and  the  third  in  the  least, 
vascular  parts  of  the  brain.  Post  mortem 
softening  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ventricles,  is 
usually  very  diffused,  is  found  on  both  sides 
at  once,  and  is,  of  course,  never  preceded  by 
symptoms. 

Softening  of  the  brain  may  be  partial  or 
general,  and  may  present  various  degrees: 
the  least  change  of  consistence  is  ooly  to  be 
recognised  by  the  microscope ;  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced degree  the  softening  is  obvious  to  the 
unass'isted  senses,  at  first  to  the  touch  and 
then  to  the  eye,  the  diseased  part  being  pul- 
taceous,  and  readily  removed  by  a  stream  of 
water,  a  cavity  surrounded  by  healthy  struc- 
ture being  made  evident. 

In  a  more  advanced  degree  still,  the  cere- 
bral substance  instead  of  being  pultaceous  is 
quite  diffluent,  and  occasionally  a  perfect  so- 
lution of  continuity  is  found.  The  softened 
portion  of  brain  presents  various  alterations 
of  colour.  In  inflammatory  softening,  the 
colour  mainly  depends  upon   the  previous 

auantity  of  blood  m  the  part ;  it  may  be  of  a 
eep  red  colour,  with  or  without  effused  clots 
of  blood,  and  frequently  merges  at  the  edges 
into  at  first  a  deep,  and  then  a  pale,  yellow 
colour.  Sometimes  the  yellow  colour  is 
central  and  the  reddened  portion  external, 
resembling  a  collection  of  pus,  so  much  so 
that  Lallemand  described  it  as  such. 

A  dull  red  ochre  colour  with  more  or  less 
hardening  in  the  neighbouring  structure,  is 
indicative  of  chronic  disease  of  long  standing; 
as  is  also  a  chalky  milk  appearance,  and  a 
bright  vermilion,  of  a  recent  effusion  of  blood 
into  a  previously  softened  part.  In  com- 
mencing softening,  a  diffused  blush,  with  or 
without  spots  of  blood,  is  generally  found. 
A  deep  grey  colour  and  fawn  and  dirty  white 
tints  accompany  inflammatory  softening,  but 
much  more  frequently  that  which  is  produced 
by  a  deficient  supply  of  blood. 


No  alteration  of  colour  takes  place  in  post- 
mortem softening. 

These  distinctions  of  colour  indicate  no 
essential  differences,  as  far  as  structure  is 
concerned,  for  all  coloured  softenings  may 
present  the  same  histological  diaracters.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  red  varieties  are  indicative 
of  acute  inflammation,  yellow  of  subacute,  and 
white  or  grey  of  df^cient  nutrition  of  the 
affected  part ;  but  this  rule  b  by  uo  means 
invariable. 

Universal  softening  of  the  brain,  accom- 
panied by  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is 
found  in  children  suffering  from  general  de- 
bility, and  occasionally  in  infants  stricken  with 
induration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Softening  firom  a  defective  state  of  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus  is  found,  for  the  most 
part,  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  consti- 
tutes what  is  termed  while  softening.  It  de- 
pends on  the  presence  of  osseous,  cartila- 
ginous, or  atheromatous  matter  in  the  walls 
of  the  arteries,  nearly  or  quite  blocking  up 
their  entire  caliber,  and  affecting  vessels  of 
all  sizes.  It  may  supervene  upon  occlusion 
of  the  common  carotid  from  ligature,  and, 
indeed,  upon  any  circumstance  retarding  or 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  to  the  brain  ; 
intense  inflammation  may  disorganise  the  ves- 
sels, carrying  blood  to  a  remote  portion  of 
the  brain,  and  thus  cause  softening;  or  a 
severe  blow,  or  the  presence  of  a  tumor  of 
greater  or  less  density  and  magnitude,  may 
act  in  the  same  manner. 

The  very  fact  of  adventitious  products 
being  found  within  the  arteries,  hints  at  a 
perverted  state  of  the  brain  and  system  gene- 
rally ;  absorption  does  'not  progress  in  the 
diseased  portions  of  the  brain,  which,  having 
lost  their  supply  of  blood,  are  in  a  state  ana- 
logous to  that  of  an  extremity  attacked  with 
gangrena  senilis. 

The  softening  of  the  brain  which  is  pro- 
duced by  post  mortem  agencies  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  It  may  exist  alone,  or 
may  complicate  the  other  varieties,  and  is 
caused  by  the  decomposition  natural  to  or- 
ganised bodies  after  death,  or  by  the  infil- 
trating action  of  fluids,  which,  either  during 
life  or  in  the  agony  of  death,  were  effused  into 
the  ventricular  cavities,  and  sub-arachnoid 
spaces. 

Softening  of  the  spinal  cord  is  of  not  no- 
common  occurrence.  It  presents  the  same  cha- 
racters as  those  pertaining  to  the  like  affec- 
tion of  the  brain,  is  produced  by  the  same 
causes,  and  offers  the  same  pathological  cha- 
racters. Softenine  of  the  whole  cord  may 
occur,  but  most  &equently  parts  of  it  only 
are  aff*ected  ;  it  is  found  softened  most  fre- 
quently in  the  lumbar  region,  and  not  unfi*e» 
quently  in  the  cervical. 

Induration  of  the  brain  may  be  general  or 
partial,  and  presents  three  degrees  of  consist- 
ence. Li  its  first  degree,  the  affected  part  is 
nearly  of  the  consistence  of  a  brain  which 
has  been  left  some  time  in  dilute  nitric  acid ; 
in  the  second  degree,  the  indurated  part  b  of 
a  cheesy,  and  in  the  third  of  a  waxy,  fibro- 
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cartilaginous  hardness.  General  induration 
affects  either  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  brain :  the  degree  of  hardness  never  exceeds 
the  first  variety.  The  induration  is  not  al- 
ways equal  throughout  the  whole  of  the  parts 
affected,  the  central  medullary  parts  usually 
exhibiting  a  higher  degree  of  it  than  the  grey 
substance.  A  section  of  the  indurated  por- 
tions generally  presents  increased  vascularity, 
in  the  usual  speckled  and  striated  form  ;  yet 
the  reverse  is  occasionally  observed,  the  brain 
being  pretematurally  white. 

IfidaratUm  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  general 
or  partial.  Billard  found  a  spinal  cord  in  a 
child  of  a  few  days*  old,  which,  without  the 
membranes,  supported  a  pound  weight.  In 
partial  induration,  the  white,  and  not  the  grey, 
matter  is  usual Iv  affected.  For  further  re- 
marks on  the  softening  and  induration  of  the 
spinal  cord,  see  the  article  Nervous  Centres 
(Abnormal  Anatomy). 

Softening  of  the  heart  occurs  as  a  diminished 
state  of  the  cohesion  of  the  muscular  structure. 
It  is  a  rare  disease,  and  is  produced  b\'  very 
opposite  causes;  from  inflammation,  from  a 
defective  state  of  the  nutrition  of  the  organ, 
with  or  without  general  ansemia,  and  from  a 
perverted  state  of  the  nutrition  of  the  mus- 
cular and  cellular  elements.  The  heart  when 
softened  collapses  on  itself  when  empty,  tears 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  breaks  down 
with  little  pressure,  the  finger  perforating  its 
substance  and  penetrating  into  its  cavities  with 
great  ease.  Its  colour  varies,  being  sometimes 
deep  red  and  violet,  at  others  dirty  white,  and 
occasionally  of  a  faint  yellow  hue.  Soften- 
ing of  the  heart  may  be  ^neral  or  partial, 
superficial  or  deep-seated  ;  it  may  be  confined 
to  the  walls  of  a  particular  cavity,  or  to  the 
ventricular  septum,  or  it  may  occur  in  small 
patches,  disseminated  in  the  midst  of  the  mus- 
cular substance.  Softening  of  the  heart  may 
coincide  with  h^rpertrophy  of  its  walls,  or  a 
dilated  state  of  its  cavities,  and  Hope  found  it 
in  a  case  of  angina  pectoris. 

When  found  as  a  sequel  of  carditis,  the 
softening  is  of  a  dark  tint,  the  fibres  are  dark 
from  the  whole  heart  being  gorged  with  venous 
blood,  soft  and  loose  in  their  texture,  bdng 
easily  separable,  and  compressed  with  facility 
between  the  fingers.  When  accompanying 
chronic  carditis  and  co-existing  pericarditis, 
the  white  colour  predominates,  somethnes 
beinf  nearly  superficial,  and  attended  by  peri- 
cardial and  sub-pericardial  effusion. 

The  yellow-coloured  softening  is  found  in 
cases  of  local  and  general  anaemia,  in  malig- 
nant fevers ;  and  it  sometimes  has  an  inflam- 
matory, as  well  as  merely  cachectic  origin.  An 
abnormal  deposition  of  adipose  tissue  in  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  heart,  produces  sof- 
tening by  affecting  the  nutrition  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  suffer  also  from  the  state  of 
system  peculiarised  by  the  above  deposition. 

Induration  of  the  heart  is  said  to  follow 
carditis,  and  appears  to  be  produced  by  the 
effusion  of  lymph  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
around  the  muscular  fibres  and  beneath  the 
serous  membranes ;  by  its  contraction  and  sub- 


sequent hardening,  it  may  pass  into  a  sub- 
stance almost  e(|ual  to  bone  m  hardness. 

It  may  exist  m  any  part  of  the  organ,  the 
whole  of  the  apex  and  the  columns  carnes 
of  the  left  ventricle  were  found  indurated  in 
one  case,  and  in  another  the  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricles were  tough,  did  not  collapse,  and 
emitted  on  being  struck,  a  ringing  hollow 
sound.  We  sometimes  find  partial  softenings 
and  indurations  in  the  same  heart. 

Softening  of  the  htngs  generally  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  effiised  products  of  in- 
flammation ;  for  instance,  in  the  engorged,  he- 
patised,  and  suppurative  stages  of  acute  pneu- 
monia. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  although 
in  the  hepatised  stage  the  lungs  are  heavier, 
contain  less  air,  and  appear  denser,  still  they 
are  more  fragile,  and  on  t>eing  pressed  by  the 
finger  break  down.  The  more  acute  and  re- 
cent the  inflammation,  the  greater  the  soften-* 
ing.  When  we  press  a  healthy  lung  with  the 
filler,  it  gives  to  the  touch  on  account  of 
the  elastic  state  of  the  tissue ;  but  this  is  lost, 
and  an  unusual  resistance,  easily  broken  through, 
is  produced  by  the  loss  of  air,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  lymph,  compound  granule  cells,  se- 
rum, and  an  abnormal  quantity  of  blood. 

In  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia,  softening 
is  produced  by  the  alterations  in  the  effused 
products ;  lymph,  for  instance,  is  converted 
into  a  yellow  friable  matter,  which  subse- 
quently becomes  pus.  In  typhoid  pneumonia 
the  softening  is  great,  even  m  the  first  or  con- 
gestive stage. 

Softening  of  the  lung  may  be  produced  by 
an  insufficient  supply  of  blood.  A  part  of  a 
lobe  may  be  so  inaurated,  that  the  vessels  and 
bronchial  tubes  passing  through  it  become 
blocked  up ;  the  tissue  which  ought  to  have 
been  supplied  by  these  becomes  at  first  soft, 
and  finally  gangrenous. 

Induration  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
lung,  it  may  affect  simply  the  bronchi  and  the 
tissue  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  or 
the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  and  the  paren- 
chyma may  suffer. 

The  bronchi  after  long  continued  and  re- 
peated attacks  of  inflammation  are  found  in  a 
more  or  less  indurated  state,  the  hardening 
being  generally  in  the  outer  cellular  coat,  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  larger  tubes  may  become 
as  hard  as  bone.  The  lung  in  the  vicinity  is 
generally  denser  than  it  should  be. 

The  interlobular  cellular  tissue  may  be 
hardened  at  the  same  time  as  the  lobules,  or 
separately ;  it  becomes  more  apparent  than 
usual,  and  acquires  a  denaty  occasionally  re- 
sembhng  fibro-cartilage,  and  sometimes  exer- 
cises so  compressing  an  influence  on  the 
lobules,  as  to  obliterate  them. 

But  it  is  as  a  sequel  of  inflammatory  action 
of  long  duration,  that  hardening  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  a  lobe  is  found ;  the  vesicular  struc- 
ture first  suflers,  the  air  vesicles  are  obliterated, 
and,  often  enough,  the  bronchi  and  blood- 
vessels of  a  certain  magnitude. 

Such  portions  of  lung  are  dense,  not  at  all 
friable,  possess  a  peculuur  crbpness,  and  con- 
tain little  or  no  air. 
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The  colour  of  an  indurated  lung  may  be 
light  or  dark  grey,  or  brown,  and  rarely  pale. 

A  section  of  a  piece  of  indurated  lung  shows 
the  circular  apertures  of  the  bronchi  and 
larger  blood-vessels,  surrounded  by  a  dense 
tissue  in  which  no  vesicular  structure  is  seen. 
The  fibrinous  dense  lymph  which  produces 
these  changes  frequently  becomes  tne  nidus 
for  tubercular  deposit. 

Partial  indurations  are  found  around  tuber- 
cular cavities  and  abscesses,  and  around  collec- 
tions of  miliary,  or  of  larger  tubercular  masses. 

In  certain  obstructive  diseases  of  the  heart 
the  circulation  in  the  lungs  is  so  impeded, 
that  effusion  of  blood,  constituting  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  or  effusion  of  lymph,  producing 
general  increase  of  density  of  the  wnole  lung, 
may  occur. 

Long  continued  pressure  by  a  pleuritic 
effusion,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  lung 
nearly  solid  and  impervious  to  air. 

In  treating  of  alterations  in  the  cohesion  of 
mucousy  serous^  and  articuiar  membranet,  it 
is  necessary  to  premise  that  they  consist  of 
a  basement  membrane  sustaining  epithelium 
cells  and  supported  by  sub-basement  areolar 
tissue  in  which  vessels,  nerves,  and  absorb- 
ents, are  found. 

The  nutrition  of  the  basement  membrane 
and  the  proper  development  of  the  epithelium 
celb  depend  upon  the  amount  and  health  of 
the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  supplied  to  them 
by  the  capillaries  of  the  sub-basement  tissue. 
It  is  evident  that  any  morbid  state  of  this 
tissue  will  influence  the  integrity  of  the  base- 
ment membrane  and  the  epithehum  cells  ;  and 
it  is  known  that,  for  the  most  part,  physical 
alterations  of  these  last  depend  upon  such 
morbid  states,  and  that  these  changes  are  most 
likely  to  happen  where  the  cellular  structure 
is  loose  and  considerable  in  amount. 

Sqftefung  has  been  found  in  all  serous  and 
fibro-serous  membranes,  and  may  be  produced 
by  inflammatory  action  and  by  a  defective  and 
perverted  state  of  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
t>ody. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  is  fre- 
quently soUened,  beins  at  the  same  time 
redder  and  more  vasciuar  than  usual.  It  is 
occasionally  so  sofb  as  to  peel  very  readily 
from  the  muscular  structure  ;  a  like  state  of 
the  pericardium  exists  with  effusion  of  pus 
into  its  cavity.  Softening  of  the  hdemal 
membrane  of  the  venous  system  is  found  of 
either  a  deep  red  or  pale  colour  ;  the  tissue 
is  very  lacerable  and  breaks  down  into  a  pulp 
under  the  scalpel ;  it  may  be  caused  by  phle- 
bitis, by  the  pressure  of  a  considerable  column 
of  blood,  especially  when  the  valves  have 
been  obliterated;  and  is  found  in  cases  of 
malignant  fever,  scurvy,  and  whenever  the 
fluids  are  greatly  altered.  Post  mortem 
softening  is  frequent  enough  to  raise  our  sus- 
picions, and  great  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  macerating  and  colouring  properties 
of  the  blood. 

Chronic  softening  of  the  tntemal  membrane 
of  arteries  is  occasionally  found ;  when  so 
wected  the  serous  tissue  is  easily  lacerable. 


and  such  solutions  of  continuity  arc  deter-, 
mined  by  causes,  which  ought  m  heaalth  to 
have  no  influence.  Portions  of  the  interior 
lining  membrane  may  be  found  retracted  and 
rolled  up  within  the  canal,  so  that  with  the 
effusion  of  lymph  which  generally  occurs  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  consequent  coagula- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of  blood,  the  artery 
may  become  completely  obstructed  and  ob- 
literated in  a  part  of  its  course.  Occa- 
sionally, the  arteries  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  become  thus  affected  in  succea- 
sion,  on  the  employment  of  the  slightest 
exertion,  indicating  a  very  extensive  afi^tioQ 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  arterial  system.  We 
find,  in  cases  of  anemia,  and  where  athe- 
roma is  being  deposited,  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  the  general  tenacity  of  the  large 
vessels. 

Softening  of  the  arachnoid^  periioneusn^ 
and  pleura  is  generally  found  where  there  is 
effusion  of  pus,  or  blood  into  the  sub-baae- 
ment  tissue ;  it  rarely  occurs  when  lymph  is 
thrown  out  into  the  serous  cavity,  but  seems 
to  be  a  more  advanced  phenomenon  of  in- 
flammation, or,  rather,  is  produced  by  inflam- 
mation of  a  more  intense  and  destructiTe 
character. 

Dalmas  ascribes  nearly  all  serous  sofl^iings 
to  diseased  states  of  the  subserous  cellular 
tissue,  and  we  find  constantly  that  on  account 
of  the  altered  state  of  this  cellular  structure, 
the  peritoneum  and  pleura  may  be  strippcMl 
off  large  spaces  of  the  parts  they  cover ;  it  is 
notorious,  that  in  the  pelvis  sero-sanguineoua 
effusion  into  the  subserous  cellular  tissue,  and 
consequent  lacerability  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane, frequently  occur.  Pulpy  de^neration 
of  synovial  membrane  is  a  kind  of  sof^ing 
with  a  perverted  state  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissue. 

Softening  of  mucous  membranes  b  gene- 
rally produced  by  inflammatory  causes :  it  is 
most  frequently  noticed,  and  is  best  studied, 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  paiPt  or  the  whole  of 
which  may  be  affected ;  it  is  most  frequently 
observed  at  the  end  of  the  ilium,  in  the  de* 
pending  portion  of  the  colon,  and  in  the  cas- 
cum ;  in  the  right  and  left  hypochondriac  re- 
gions, and  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  ge- 
neral, or  of  any  one  or  more  of  its  elements  in 
particular,  presents  various  degrees.  In  the 
first  de^ee,  the  mucous  membrane,  instead  of 
possessmg  that  degree  of  cohesion  which  per- 
mits of  its  being  detached  from  the  submucous 
tissue,  breaks  as  soon  as  it  is  seized  between 
the  fingers  or  blades  of  the  forceps ;  in  the 
second  degree,  the  edge  of  a  scalpel,  or  the 
fin^^r,  pressed  lightly  over  its  surface,  converts 
it  into  a  sofl  and  somewhat  opaque  creamy 
looking  pulp  ;  and,  in  the  third  stage,  it  is  so 
sofl  that  it  is  removed  with  ease  by  a  slight 
stream  of  water.  In  this  stage  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  found  partially  or  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  having  been  removed  by 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, as  the  case  may  be,  during  life,  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue  is  thus  found  destitute 
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of  its  natural  covering.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  various  forms  of  softening  are  produced, 
as  irrc^lar  or  circular  patches  of  various  sizes. 
It  is  important  to  notice  this  circumstance, 
for,  when  the  softening  is  limited  to  the  gland- 
ules solitarise,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  dys- 
entery, it  might  be  overlooked ;  these  bodies 
being  ver^  small,  and  their  entire  destruction 
by  soflenmg  being  often  unaccompanied  by 
any  obvious  alteration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane itself,  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  intes- 
tinal affection  might  not  be  ascertained,  were 
it  not  for  the  presence  of  a  number  of  minute 
circular  patches,  which,  when  narrowly  ex- 
amined, are  found  to  be  the  result  of  softening 
of  these  follicles  ;  for  it  often  happens  that 
enlarged  follicles  are  seen  intermixed  with 
the  patches,  and  which,  when  a  scalpel  is 
carried  over  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, break  down  or  are  removed,  and  thus 
other  patches  are  formed  similar  to  the  former. 
These  circular  patches,  which  have  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  for  their  base,  are  often  de- 
scribed as  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane; 
but  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  the  scalpel,  used  as 
above,  will  enable  us  to  determine  their  na- 
ture^ 

Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
form  of  stripes  and  bands,  has  been  described 
with  great  care  by  Louis,  and  has  been  much 
insisted  upon  as  a  characteristic  of  inflam- 
matory softening;  but  Carswell  has  proved  its 
origin  from  post  mortem  causes. 

Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  organs,  may  present  various  degrees 
of  redness,  or  it  may  be  auite  pale;  the  red- 
ness may  be  confined  to  the  softened  part,  or 
it  may  extend  to  the  neighbouring  parts  at  the 
same  time  ;  or  the  latter  may  be  red  and  the 
former  pale. 

The  redness  of  the  soflened  membrane  may 
vary  from  a  light  or  a  dark  red  to  a  brown- 
ish or  purple ;  varieties  of  colour  the  value 
of  whicn  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  estimate, 
inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  blood  in  an  in- 
flamed tissue  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  had 
caused  the  accumulation  of  this  fluid. 

Thepale  softening  presents  also  some  va- 
riety of^tint.  The  softened  tissue  is  either  of 
a  pide  greyish  or  yellowish  erey  tint,  being  little 
altered  from  its  natural  colour;  or  it  may  be 
paler  than  natural,  when  it  generally  presents 
a  milky  aspect,  owing  to  the  colour  of  the 
submucous  tissue  being  seen  through  ic 

The  pole  softening  is  found  in  pthisis,  in 
tubercular  disease  of  the  raesentenc  glands, 
and  in  any  disease  accompanied  by  great  ema- 
ciation. 

Soflening  may  be  accompanied  by  thicken- 
ing of  the  submucous  tissues,  and  may  pre- 
cede and  surround  ulcerations. 

The  inflammatory  softening  of  the  other 
mucous  membranes  resembles  as  closely  as 
possible  that  which  has  been  described  ;  it  is 
not  however  so  frequently  complicated  with 
post  mortem  eff*ects,  nor  does  it  so  often  occur, 
except  in  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines from  the  action  of  irritant  poisons,  which 


produce  it  either  bv  their  direct  action,  or  by 
mducing  and  modifying  inflammation. 

Softening  of  mucous  membranes  ftom  post 
mortem  causes,  is  of  great  importance  as  a 
pathological  fact,  and  may  be  produced  by 
the  acUon  of  the  secretions  of  the  membrane 
itself,  or  by  putrefaction.  This  last  cause  is 
of  doubtful  efficacy ;  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  post  mortem  examinations,  made 
at  a  reasonable  period  after  death  ;  it  may 
however  suffice  to  cause  complete  decom|K>- 
sition,  when  the  membrane  has  been  the  seat 
of  disease  before  death,  and  more  particularly 
when  the  lesion  has  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
deprive  the  tissue  of  its  vital  properties  sud- 
denly. General  putrefaction  rapidly  occurs 
in  many  cases  of  sudden  death,  especially  in 
those  in  which  the  nervous  system,  or  blood, 
or  both,  happen  to  be  the  vehicles  of  the  de- 
structive agent.  - 

Softening  from  the  action  of  special  secre- 
tions may  occur  in  two  manners,  either  by 
simple  maceration,  which  is  long  in  taking 

Elace,  or  by  chemical  action.  The  first  may 
appen  in  all  mucous  membranes,  the  second 
in  ttie  stomach  and  intestines  alone. 

Under  favourable  circumstances,  and  at  a 
greater  or  less  period  after  death,  we  find 
softening  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  per- 
foration, and  the  contents  of  the  viscus  free 
in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

Various  opinions  have  been  given  by  the 
most  celebrated  pathologists,  to  account  for 
this  phenomenon ;  some  embracing  the  views 
of  Hunter,  and  recognising  a  chemical  and 
post-mortem  cause ;  and  others  attributing  it 
to  certain  inflammatory  causes,  which  pro- 
duced ulceration  and  subsequent  perforation. 

Now,  Hunter*s  view  is  demonstrable  by 
direct  experiment,  whilst  that  held  by  the 
others  is  disproved  by  the  absence  of  symp- 
toms during  life  suffiaent  to  account  for  such 
vast  organic  changes,  and  by  the  difference 
between  such  iteration  and  those  solutions 
o{  continuity  which  we  are  now  about  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  following  facts  tend  to  strenethen  the 
first,  and  militate  strongly  against  tne  latter 
opinion.  When  a  rabbit,  dog,  cat,  or  any 
animal,  in  fact,  is  killed  an  hour  or  so  after  a 
meal  when  digestion  is  going  on,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  one  position  and  in  a 
moderate  temperature,  we  find,  after  a  few 
hours  have  elapsed,  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  most  depending  part  of  the 
stomach  is  softened,  and  can,  with  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue  and  the  muscular  coat, 
be  broken  down  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  vessels  ramifying  in  the  softened  part  are 
black  from  the  action  of  the  solvent  upon 
their  blood. 

Afler  a  greater  lapse  of  time  we  find  the 
peritoneum  perforated,  and  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  in  its  cavit;^;  by  and  by  the 
tissues  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
stomach  b^n  to  suffer,  and  we  see  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and  the  cuticle  covering 
them,  eaten  through  by  the  gastric  juice. 

In  fish,  softening  and  perforation  occur  so 
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rapidly,  that,  unless  perfectly  fresh  specimens 
be  used,  no  microscopic  structure  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  stomachal  mucous  mem- 
brane. I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  to 
occur  in  caterpillars :  their  stomachs,  which 
contain  both  globular  and  columnar  cells, 
after  a  time  Income  softened  and  are  per- 
forated, so,  subsequently,  is  the  external 
cuticle ;  nature  seems  to  have  taken  this  ori- 
ginal method  of  doing  away  with  useless 
oroinisms. 

In  ulceration  of  the  stomach  the  affected 
part  is  generally  circular,  and  if  it  reaches  the 

Seritoneum  excites  inflammation  in  the  re- 
exion  contiguous  to  it ;  by  this  means  per- 
foration is  rarely  accomplished.  Now,  in 
post  mortem  perforations  the  softened  part, 
said  by  some  to  be  the  seat  of  ulceration,  is 
diffuse  and  the  perforation  large  and  irregular, 
and  no  part  o(  the  neighbouring  peritoneum 
presents  the  slightest  trace  of  recent  inflam- 
mation ;  shreds  of  muscular  tissue  and  cellular 
membrane,  moreover,  form  an  irr^ular  fringe 
around  the  opening,  and,  by  their  presence, 
detract  greatly  from  the  theory  which  calls 
such  phenomena  pathological  and  not  pseudo- 
morbid. 

Generally  speaking,  the  fundus  is  most  fre- 
quently the  part  of  the  stomach  most  affected 
by  the  gastnc  juice  ;  but  every  thing  depends 
upon  its  bein^  the  most  depending  part,  and 
upon  its  contaming  more  or  less  semi-digested 
food. 

The  solvent  matter  is  secr^ed  by  the  tubes 
of  the  stomach,  and  consists  of  pepsin  in  com- 
bination with  lactic  acid  and  water :  it  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  disintegrating  all  dead 
structures,  but  cannot  influence  the  living 
tissues.  It  is  not  secreted  when  the  stomach 
is  empty,  a  stimulus  to  the  mucous  coat,  in 
the  form  of  some  matter  foreign  to  the 
stomach,  is  necessary  for  its  production  ;  it  is 
probably  the  case,  that  an  ulcer  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  act  as  a  stimulus,  and  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  juice  may  always  be  present 
in  the  stomach ;  and  that  when,  by  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  this  lesion,  the  general  nutri- 
tion suffers  and  the  tissues  are  less  able  to 
resist  decomposition,  the  gastric  juice  may  act 
locally  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  produce 
perforation  before  any  peritoneal  adhesion  is 
formed.  Perforation  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  sometimes  occurs  suddenly  after  a 
meal ;  it  is  produced  generally  by  the  giving 
way  of  some  small  ulcer,  the  progress  of 
which  had  been  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  corroding  liquia. 

Post  mortem  softening  may  modify  and  ex- 
aggerate softening  from  otner  causes,  and 
differs  in  its  own  appearances  under  various 
circumstances.  The  colour  which  the  soft- 
ened membrane  presents  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 
organ  at  the  time  of  death ;  if  the  quantity  be 
small  and  natural,  the  softened  parts  are  of  a 
dull  yellow  or  orange  tint;  and  this  colour 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  black  colour  of  the  vessels. 
In  infants  and  young  children,  and  in  anxmic 


patients  and  persons  whose  blood  is  deficieitt 
m  quantity  and  altered  in  quality,  containing 
a  great  disproportion  of  serum,  the  whole 
stomach  appears  as  if  macerated ;  it  is,  in- 
deed, sometimes  infiltrated  with  serosity,  and 
is  so  completely  deprived  of  blood  that  do 
trace  of  this  fluid  is  perceived  except  in  some 
of  the  larger  veins. 

Post  mortem  softening  and  perforation  of 
the  intestines  may  occur  from  the  presence  of 
an  acid  fluid,  either  within  them  or  without, 
and  derived  from  the  stomach  ;  in  the  one 
case,  softening  is  from  within  outwards,  and, 
in  the  other,  ft'om  without  inwards. 

Softening  of  ike  skin :  the  skin  may  be  sof- 
tened wholly,  or  one  or  more  of  its  layers  only. 
In  some  skin  diseases,  especially  among  scrofu* 
lous  subjects,  there  is  an  alteration  of  the 
cohesion  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  properly 
formed  by  layers  of  cells,  the  row  nearest  the 
basement  being  smallest  and  more  liquid  than 
the  others,  the  more  distant  being  dry  mnd 
united  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  dense  integu- 
ment. Certain  defects  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  newest 
made  cells  prevent  them  from  progressing, 
normally,  in  their  development ;  they  do  not 
.become  dry,  neither  is  any  disposition  evinced 
by  the  basement  to  secrete  other  cells ;  under 
these  circumstances  the  epidermis  is  soft,  and 
the  basement  tender  and  red,  the  tissue  be- 
neath being  visible. 

The  cutis  may  lose  its  consistence  in  several 
manners.  When  considerable  quantities  of 
serum  are  collected  in  the  subcuticular  cellular 
tissue,  the  cutis  becomes  mechanically  dis- 
tended and  remarkably  soft ;  and  sometimes 
is  only  represented  by  a  thin  friable  tissue, 
which  breaks  down  with  the  least  pressure. 
It  may  gradually  lose  its  fibrous  structure 
and  degenerate  into  a  tissue  analogous  to  that 
usually  found  beneath  it. 

Softening  also  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  acute 
active  local  congestion. 

The  appendages  of  the  tk'm^  the  nails,  hairs, 
and,  in  the  lower  animals,  horns,  undergo 
softening  to  a  certain  extent  in  diseases  of 
long  standing,  attended  with  great  emadatioo ; 
and  softening  of  the  cornea  with  ulceration  is 
a  common  symptom  of  starvation. 

Induration  of  mucous  membranes,  is  gen^ 
rally  caused  by  long  continued  sub-acute  io- 
flammatbry  action  ;  the  sub-basement  cellular 
tissue  is  generally  affected,  and  thickening  of 
the  whole  structure,  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
papillae,  where  they  exist,  is  found  at  the 
same  time.  Induration  with  hypertrophy  is 
conse(]uent  upon  chronic  dysentery,  ana  upon 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Ulcer- 
ation of  mucous  membrane  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  surrounding  thickening  and 
induration,  and  this  last  is  frequent  m  the 
call-bladder,  gall-ducts,  uterus,  and  urethra. 
Induration  of  mucous  membranes  is  generally 
accompanied  by  contraction  of  their  ^ber  or 
surface,  —  from  the  consolidation  and  subse- 
quent contraction  of  lymph  effused  into  the 
cellular  structure.  Fatal  stricture  of  the  in- 
testines is  produced  in  this  manner,  and  so 
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are  urethral  strictures.  UTceratioa  of  the 
stomach  when  healed,  is  followed  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  cicatrix ;  and  when  the  ulcer  has 
extended  into  the  duodenum  from  the  stomach, 
pvloric  constriction  of  the  severest  kind  occurs* 
The  colour  of  indurated  mucous  membrane  is 
generally  paler  than  natural :  the  opposite  may 
occur,  and  the  degree  of  density  varies  from 
a  slight  increase  to  a  bony  hardness. 

An  indurated  and  thickened  state  of  the  mem' 
branes  of  the  brain,  pericardium^  and  pleura, 
are  found  afler  long  continued  chronic  in- 
flammation, either  of  the  membranes  them- 
selves,  or  of  the  parenchymatous  structures 
in  their  vicinity.  Effusion  of  lymph  behind 
serous  membranes  always  tends  to  their  be- 
coming harder  and  thicker  than  natural ;  after 
a  while  the  lymph  becomes  organised  and 
contracts,  and  produces  a  puckering  and  ir- 
r^ularity  of  the  membranes.  We  find  thick- 
enmg  and  induration  of  the  pleura  over  large 
tuberculous  cavities,  the  peritoneum  covering 
the  liver,  and  intestmal  canal,  and  in  the  sacs 
of  old  herniae.  Constriction  of  any  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  also  of  the  pylorus, 
mnv  be  produced  by  sub-peritoneal  effusion 
of  wmph. 

Softening  of  the  Kver  usually  occurs  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  appreciated  by  the  eye,  being 
simply'  easily  broken  down  under  the  finder ; 
occasionally,  however,  the  liver  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  macerated  for  a  great  length  of  time 
in  a  dark  fluid,  its  texture  has  completely  lost 
its  cohesion,  and  has  become  in  certain  spots 
quite  diffluent.  Livers  in  a  state  of  soflening 
may  retain  their  ordinary  colour,  or  it  may  be 
increased,  and  even  decreased,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner ;  for,  sometimes,  no  traces  of 
bloocl  can  be  found,  except  in  the  larger  venous 
trunks,  and  the  tissue  of  the  liver  is  pale  and 
light  drab  in  colour.  Softening  of  the  liver  is 
found  frequently  on  the  antenor  and  convex 
surface,  as  a  product  of  inflammation  ;  partial 
and  curable  softening  has  been  noticed  to  ac- 
company inflammation  of  the  right  lung ;  and, 
finally,  the  consistence  of  the  liver  is  much 
influenced  by  the  abnormal  deposition  of  fat, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  ultimate  cells 
of  the  organ. 

Induration  of  the  liver  is  generally  produced 
by  the  deposition  of  lymph,  its  subsequent 
contraction  and  its  compressing  influence 
upon  the  lobules.  This  effusion  is  the  con- 
sequence of  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  are- 
olar tissue  about  the  twigs  of  the  portal  vein, 
serum  and  coagulable  lymph  are  poured  out, 
the  first  is  absorbed,  and  the  latter  consolidated, 
and  ultimately  converted  into  dense  fibrous 
tissue,  which  divides  the  lobular  structure  of 
the  liver  into  well  defined  masses,  gives  great 
density  and  toughness  to  the  organ,  by  com- 
pressing the  small  twigs  of  the  portal  vein,  and 
the  small  bile  ducts,  thus  impeding  the  flow 
of  blood  and  the  escape  of  bile,  and  causing 
the  usual  yellow  tint  which  accompanies  this 
disease. 

This  deposition  of  fibrous  tissue  produces 
different  eflTects  according  to  the  parts  it  prin- 
cipally involves.    Sometimes  the  lymph  is  ef- 


fused exclusively  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
portal  canals  of  considerable  size,  and  if  the 
person  die  some  time  after  this  has  occurred, 
all  the  considerable  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  are  found  surrounded,  in  some  places,  to 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch,  by  new  fibrous 
tissue,  which  by  its  contraction  has  drawn  in 
and  puckered  the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
liver.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  liver 
may  be  little  or  not  at  all  altered  in  texture, 
and  may  be  readily  scraped  away  from  these 
indurated  portions ;  the  m^n  branches  of  the 
portal  vein  are  still  pervious,  but  many  of  the 
small  branches  leading  from  them  are  obliter- 
ated, the  parts  which  they  supply  atrophied, 
and  the  liver  correspondingly  diminished  in 
bulk.  When  such  piortions  are  near  the  sur- 
face, the  capsule  is  drawn  in,  thickened  and 
puckered,  and  generally  covered  with  false 
membranes. 

In  other  cases,  the  fibrous  tissue  is  not 
found  around  the  larger  veins,  but  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  small  twigs  that  separate  the 
lobules  ;  all  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  thus 
rendered  tough  ;  and  when  the  organ  is  sliced, 
the  fibrous  tissue  is  seen  to  form  distinct  lines, 
between  small  irregular  masses  of  lobules. 
At  the  parts  on  the  surface  of  the  liver  which 
corres|>ond  to  these  lines,  the  capsule  is  drawn 
in,  so  that  the  organ  presents  what  is  termed 
a  hobnailed  appearance.  The  degree  of  hard- 
ness is  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  adven- 
titious tissue,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  denser 
the  organ,  the  paler  its  colour  ;  ordinarily, 
the  colour  is  pale  grey,  or  resembles  that  of 
impure  wax ;  and  hence  the  term  Cvrrhoiitt, 

Induration  of  the  liver  occurs  around 
growths,  abscesses,  and  hydatid  cysts,  and 
may  be  produced  by  inflammatory  action  of 
a  specific  or  non-specific  nature. 

Softening  of  the  spleen  is  produced  by  an 
altered  state  of  the  fluid  which  it  contains 
naturall}',  and  by  inflammatory  action,  or  b}' 
both  causes.  Softening  produced  by  the  first 
means  is  common  in  low  fever,  intermittents, 
and  scurvy ;  the  fibrous  element  of  the  spleen 
does  not  siiffer ;  but  the  blood,  which  is  con- 
tained within  its  meshes,  loses  its  natural  con- 
sistence, appears  to  lose  its  coagulating  power, 
becomes  dark,  and  is  washed  away,  leaving 
the  white  fibres  intact,  by  a  slight  stream 
of  water.  In  softening  from  inflammatory 
action  the  whole  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  dis- 
organized ;  it  breaks  down  under  the  slight- 
est pressure ;  the  external  fibrous  envelope 
is  much  softer  than  usual;  and  its  internal 
prolongation  is  totally  destroyed.  Both  of 
these  kinds  of  softening  occur,  with  or  with- 
out alteration,  in  the  bulk  and  dimensions  of 
the  organ. 

Induration  of  the  spleen  may  also  arise  from 
an  abnormal  state  or  the  blood,  and  from  in- 
flammatory action.  When  the  consistence  of 
the  blood  is  altered,  the  spleen,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  enlarged,  cuts  like  liver  or  frozen 
muscle  ;  and  no  great  quantity  of  blood  follows 
the  incision,  the  whole  tissue  being,  in  fact, 
denser  than  usual. 

Inflammatory  hardening  may  or  may  not  be 
z  z  4 
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equal  in  degree  throughout  the  whole  organ ; 
frequently,  certain  spots,  the  seat  of  old  effu- 
sions of  blood,  are  denser  than  the  indurated 
tissue  around  them ;  and  eccymoses  and  dark 
yellow  and  black  spots,  are  found  sometimes 
scattered  over  the  hardened  tissue.  This 
variety  of  induration  may  be  accompanied  by 
increase  or  decrease  of  bulk,  or  no  alteration 
in  size  majr  occur;  in  degree,  it  may  vary 
from  the  slightest  increase  of  consistence,  de- 
pending upon  excessive  nutrition,  to  a  bony 
nardness. 

Softening  of  the  kidney  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, being  frequently  found,  with  an  enlarged 
state  of  the  organ,  in  several  of  the  diseases 
comprehended  under  the  term  Bright^s  disease. 
It  exists  also  in  the  kidneys  of  diabetic  sub- 
jects, and  in  some  cases  of  renal  calculi. 
When  produced  by  inflammatory  action,  the 
sofVened  kidney  is  dark  red,  and  when  a  con- 
sequence of  a  perverted  state  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  organ,  it  is  usually  of  a  pale  colour.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  softened  state  is  produced 
by  enlargement  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  a 
consequent  diminution  of  the  solid  matrix,  or 
this  last  only  may  be  affected  ;  and  when  such 
is  the  case,  the  tissue  breaks  down  with  the 
slightest  pressure.  In  degree,  softening  may 
vary  from  simple  flabbiness  to  a  state  ap- 
proaching diffluence. 

Induration  of  the  kidney  is  generally  found 
with  an  atrophied  state  of  the  organ  ;  it  is  a 
sequel  of  acute,  and  is  found  in  chronic,  ne- 
phritis, especially  in  gouty  subjects.  In  these 
the  kidney  is  frequently  indurated,  paler  than 
natural,  less  vascular,  and  many  of  its  tubes 
may  be  blocked  up  with  urate  of  soda.  In- 
duration is  sometimes  accompanied  by  an 
hypertrophied  and  a  darkened  state  of  the 
organ.  In  the  first  stage  of  induration,  the 
consistence  of  the  organ  is  slightly  exagge- 
rated, and  the  finger  makes  no  impression  on 
it ;  in  such  kidneys  we  find  superficial  star- 
like venous  twigs,  and  more  or  less  confusion 
o(  the  cortical  tissue.  In  a  more  advanced 
stage,  the  tissue  may  become  nearly  as  hard 
as  cartilage,  and  perfectly  colourless.  Por- 
tions only  of  the  kidney  may  be  affected,  but, 
generally,  the  greater  part  of  it  sufifers  ;  and 
It  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rare  to  find  car- 
tilaginous induration  of  one  or  more  of  the 
mammilated  processes. 

Induration  and  softening  of  the  utentt  are 
frequently  products  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  organ ;  the  first  is  formed  but  slowly, 
the  latter  with  ^reat  rapidity,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  complicated  with  effusion  and  in- 
filtration of  pus,  into  the  muscular  structure. 
Uncomplicated  softening  is  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  a  more  chronic  and  subacute  inflam- 
matory action,  and  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  imprecated  uterus,  being  made  known  to 
the  practitioner  by  the  spontaneous  rupture 
of  its  walls,  and  the  passage  of  its  contents 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  A  soften- 
ing, eith'er  general  or  partial,  is  found  in 
cases  where  there  were  no  uterine  symptoms 
during  life ;  the  tissue  is  as  friable  as  that 
of  a  softened  spleen  ;  but  none  of  the  pro- 


ducts of  inflammation  are  to  be  found.  It 
is,  probably,  produced  by  a  perverted  and 
defective  state  of  the  general  nutrition  ;  the 
uterus,  from  its  low  vitality,  prominently  suf^ 
fering.  A  putrid  sloughy-looking  softening 
occurs  around  growths  and  ulcerations  of  tbe 
uterine  tissue. 

Softening  and  induration  of  the  ovaries  are 
usually  produced  by  acute  or  chronic  iDflam- 
matory  action  :  the  one,  if  found  in  the  early 
stages  of  ovaritis,  is  produced  by  the  eflTusion 
of  serum  into  the  tissue  of  the  ovary  ;  and  the 
other,  a  sequel  of  the  same  disease,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  and  hardening  o£ 
effused  lymph. 

In  old  age,  thickening  of  the  fibrous  coat, 
and  atrophy,  and  induration  of  the  stroma, 
with  special  hardening  around  old  Graafian 
vesicles,  are  very  common :  this  state  is  fre- 
quently preceded  by  a  flabby  consistence  of 
tne  orean. 

In  the  puerperal  state,  the  ovaries  are  sub- 
ject to  complete  softening  and  disoi^ganisa- 
tion  ;  the  natural  structure  is  lost,  and,  in 
its  place,  is  a  pulpy  diffluent  bloody-looking 
mass. 

An  indurated  state  of  the  prostate  gland 
is  common  enough  in  old  age,  and  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  Inrpertrophy ;  and  a  gr^ 
or  white  hardening  of  the  testicle  and  epids' 
dymis,  with  or  without  destruction  of  the 
seminiferous  tubes,  is  frequently  found  as  a 
sequel  of  chronic  inflammation. 

A  softened  state  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  osseous  framework  of  the  body,  is  met 
with  in  scrofulous  habits,  and  in  persons  suf- 
fering from  cancerous  cachexia,  under  the 
form  of  rachitis  and  mollities  ossium.  In 
the  first  of  these  diseases,  there  is  a  deficient 
deposit  of  earthy  matter,  and  the  animal  matter 
is  probably  of  an  unhealthy  quality;  whilst 
in  the  second,  the  constituents  are  not  defi* 
cient  in  quantity,  but  bad  in  quality,  and  the 
vital  properties  of  the  bone  are  completely 
deranged ;  the  osseous  structure  has  lost  its  co- 
hesive power,  and  breaks  with  the  least  mus- 
cular effort.  In  rachitis,  the  bones  may  be  bent 
in  any  direction,  and  are  easily  cut ;  their  cen- 
tre resembling  cartilage.  In  mollities  ossium, 
the  knife  penetrates  the  tissue,  which  appears 
to  consist  of  numerous  cells,  with  thin  walb, 
and  containing  an  oleaginous  fluid,  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Occasionally,  bones  are  found 
so  softened  as  to  resemble  lard  in  consbtence ; 
and  sometimes  in  subjects  which  have  sufiia^ 
from  chronic  disease,  the  ribs  are  more  easily 
cut  through  than  the  cartilages.  In  caries, 
also,  there  is  a  softening  and  absorption  of 
the  bony  texture,  which  crumbles  away  on  the 
slightest  touch. 

Softening  of  cartilage  is  found  under  three 
forms.  It  may  lose  its  usual  elasticity  and 
become  doughy,  or  the  usually  dry  and  elastic 
cartilage  of  an  adult  may  be  found  soft,  as  if 
it  were  that  of  an  infant ;  it  acquires  extensi- 
bility, and  its  elasticitv  diminishes.  Finally, 
the  cartilage  of  adult  life  may  so  lose  its  con- 
sistence, as  to  resemble  embryonic  cartila^  ; 
it  becomes  pale  and  transparent,  its  quanuty 
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of  solid  matter  being  very  small,  and  its  pro- 
portion of  water  great,  and  the  softness  con- 
siderable. 

Fibroui  tissue  resembles  cartilage  in  its 
alterations  of  cohesion,  and  both  are  apt  to 
become  indurated  by  a  deposit  of  osseous 
matter. 

Softening  of  the  muscular  structures  may  oc- 
cur, as  a  seauel  of  inflammation  in  the  cellular 
tissue  which  surrounds  and  binds  together 
the  ultimate  fibres  ;  or  as  a  result  of  long  con- 
tinued inaction,  produced  by  loss  of  nervous 
influence,  as  in  paralysis,  or  by  lone  standing 
disease.  Softened  muscles  are  pale,  flabby, 
and  contain  much  fat ;  are  incapable  of  lon^  or 
severe  action,  and  are  deficient  in  irritability. 

Softening  of  the  muscles  of  organic  life, 
generally  depends  upon  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  their  neighbouring  submucous  or 
subserous  cellular  tissue. 

Softening  of  cellular  tUsue  is  very  common. 
It  has  alr^y  been  noticed  as  occurring  from 
effusion  of  serum,  pus,  and  blood.  These  ren- 
der it  more  palpable  and  more  liable  to  be 
torn,  and  its  simple  lacerabilitv  is  frequently 
set  down  to  softening :  it  is  difficult,  however, 
to  draw  the  line.  A  great  consequence  of 
softening  of  the  cellular  tissue,  is  softening  of 
the  subjacent  and  neighbouring  tissues;  we 
have  noticed  this  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
softening  of  the  sub-pleural  tissue,  and  also  of 
the  submucous  and  subperitoneal  tissue  of  the 
alimeatary  canaL 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  body  in 
which  cellular  tissue  is  not  to  be  found  ;  and 
consequently  nearly  all  the  tissues  may  be 
influenced  by  its  softened  state.  The  effusion 
of  fluids  into  the  areolae  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
may  follow  inflammatory  action  or  may  be 
produced  from  a  malignant  or  typhoid  state  of 
system,  and  from  post  mortem  causes. 

The  colour  of  the  softened  membrane  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  effused  fluid. 

Induration  of  cellular  tissue  is  generally  caused 
by  the  effusion,  and  subsequent  contraction 
and  hardening  of  coagulable  lymph;  or  the 
simple  effusion  may  produce  hardening,  as  in 
the  immediate  vicinitv  of  old  ulcers.  How- 
ever, it  is  notorious  that  even  in  this  case  con- 
traction and  consolidation  occur  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  seat  of  irritation  ;  in  certain 
skin  diseases,  and  in  the  cicatrices  following 
bums,  great  injury  may  be  effected  by  the 
contracting  power  of  the  effused  lymph. 

But  it  is  behind  mucous  and  serous,  or  sero- 
fibrous membranes,  that  induration  from  in- 
flammatory action  principally  occurs,  and 
leads  to  effects,  most  noxious  to  the  general 
economy ;  strictures  of  the  gullet,  pylorus,  in- 
testines, and  urethra,  depend  upon  the  sub- 
mucous or  subserous  effusion  and  consoli- 
dation of  lymph. 

A  hardened  state  of  the  mammary  gland 
depends  upon  the  same  cause.  Dense,  crisp- 
cutting  consolidations  of  cellular  tissue,  are 
frequently  mistaken  for  scirrhus,  and,  indeed, 
are  frequently  the  seat  of  morbid  growths. 

Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue  may  de- 
pend upon  a  perverted  state  of  the  general 


nutrition  ;  in  syphilis,  for  example,  there  is 
frequently  subpo^osteal  effusion  of  lymph, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  ossify.  It  is  also 
very  frequently  brought  about,  and  becomes 
cartilaginous  in  hardness,  by  long  continued 
local  irritation.  We  notice  the  indurated 
state  of  the  tissue  around  scrofulous  glands, 
and  its  condensed  form  around  miliary  tu- 
bercles. The  disease,  which  has  been  termed 
hardening  of  the  cellular  tissue,  occurs  in 
in&nts.  The  subjects  of  this  disease  are,  for 
the  most  part,  feeble,  sometimes  imperfectly 
developed,  and  generally  born  before  the  fiill 
period.  It  is  a  disease  seen,  for  the  most 
part,  in  hospitals,  and  is  found  where  filth, 
bad  ventilation,  and  worse  food  abound  ;  con- 
sisting, in  a  wax-like  hardness  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  and  is  produced  by 
the  effusion  of  a  sero-albuminous  fluid  into  its 
meshes.  This  effusion  produces  swelling  of 
the  affected  parts,  as  well  as  hardening ;  and 
occurs,  first  of  all,  in  the  inferior  extremities, 
passes  fi^om  the  feet  upwards,  mid  subse- 
quentlpr  attacks  the  hands,  arms,  and  then  the 
trunk  Itself. 

The  hardened  limbs  are  dry,  cold,  and  may 
or  may  not  pit  on  pressure ;  their  colour  is 
either  unchanged,  or  has  a  dull  yellow  or  a 
lived  hue.  Symptoms  of  obstructed  respira- 
tion supervene  before  death. 

When  a  section  of  an  affected  limb  is  made, 
and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  well 
exposed,  we  find  its  cellular  appearance  much 
increased,  from  the  interstices  being  filled 
with  a  fluid,  which  is  either  limpid,  or  more 
concrete,  and  of  a  citron  colour,  or  tinged 
with  blood.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid  de- 
termines the  d^ee  and  amount  of  induration ; 
and  occasional^  the  fatty  structure  beneath 
the  skin  is  hardened  from  the  compressing  in- 
fluence of  the  effusion. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  effused  fluid  be- 
comes wholly  concrete.  Ohevreul  says,  that 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  in  infimts  affected  with 
hardening  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  a  spontaneously 
coagulable  matter,  analogous  to  that  which  is 
effused  into  the  affected  tissue.  Great  and 
general  venous  congestion  is  always  found  in 
these  cases,  and  would  seem  to  depend  on  in- 
sufficient vital  energy,  produced  by  the  de- 
pressing influences  of  damp,  bad  nourishment, 
and  cold. 

For  some  particulars  respecting  the  Soften- 
ing and  Induration  of  "  Growths,"  see  article 
on  Adventitious  Proditcts. 

(P.  Martin  Duncan,) 

SOLIPEDA.  Syn.  SoHdungula,  Pachy^ 
dermet  SoUpedes.  —  An  important  group  of 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  r^arded  by  Cuvier 
as  constituting  a  ttiird  family  of  his  order 
Pachydermata,  and  defined  as  *'animaux  i 
sabots  non  ruminans,"  or  non-ruminant,  un- 
gulate Quadrupeds.  They  form,  however, 
a  race  or  animals  that  presents  many  remark- 
able peculiarities  of  structure,  and,  from  their 
great  importance  to  mankind,  demand,  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  a  somewhat  minute 
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description  of  their  anatomy  and  general  or- 
ganisation. 

The  Solipeda,  zoologically  considered,  com- 
prehend but  the  single  genus  Equus,  at  once 
distinguishable  from  aU  other  quadrupeds  by 
the  remarkable  construction  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities,  each  of  the  four 
feet  appearing  externally  to  consist  of  but 
a  single  toe  enclosed  in  a  solid  hoof  of 
horn,  although,  within,  there  are  found  con- 
cealed beneath  the  skin  the  rudiments  of  two 
other  digits,  appended  to  each  side  of  the 
metacar{ml  and  metatarsal  portion  of  the 
limb. 

The  gCTUs  Eauus  is  further  characterised 
by  the  following  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
dental  apparatus :  —  There  are  six  sharp  and 
trenchant  incisors  both  in  the  upper  and  in 
the  lower  jaw,  and  an  equal  number  of  grind- 
ing teeth,  the  crowns  of  which  are  of  a  square 
form,  each  having  its  surface  intersected  by 
deep  plates  of  enamel,  arranged  in  the  shape 
of  four  crescentic  masses,  in  addition  to  which 
there  exists  in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  a 
small  disc  of  enamel,  situated  upon  the  inner 
border  of  each  tooth. 

The  males  have,  moreover,  two  small  canine 
teeth  developed  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  some* 
times  in  the  lower  one  also  ;  but  these  canine 
teeth,  or  tuthet  (tusks),  as  they  are  generally 
called,  are  for  the  most  part  altosetber  want- 
ing in  the  females.  A  considerable  interspace 
exists  between  the  canine  teeth  and  the  first 
molar,  so  that  that  portion  of  the  mouth  of 
the  horse  which  is  opposite  to  the  commis- 
sure of  the  lips  is  devoid  of  any  dental  arma- 
ture, a  circumstance  of  which  man  has  availed 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into 
the  mouth  of  these  animals  that  bit  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  subjugate  his 
steed,  and  thus  secure  to  himself  the  services 
of  an  assistant  not  less  conspicuous  for  his 
indomitable  strength  than  for  his  matchless 
docility.  The  stomach  of  the  Solipeds  is 
simple  in  its  form,  and  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, but  their  intestinal  canal  is  of  very 
great  length,  and  the  coecum  and  colon  enor- 
mous in  their  proportionate  size. 

Thus  characterised,  the  genus  Equus  is 
found  to  comprehend  several  different  races> 
of  quadrupeds  that  are  generally  regarded  by 
modem  naturalists  as  constituting  so  many 
distinct  species.  These  are  —  1st.  The  Horse 
(Equus  CabaUusX  "  roan's  noble  companion  in 
the  chase  or  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  labours 
of  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  or  in  commerce.'' 
The  original  country  whence  the  horse  has 
been  disseminated  through  the  whole  world 
has  now  become  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
although  most  probably  the  wide  plains  of 
eastern  Europe  and  of  Asia,  where  wild 
horses  stUl  abound,  may  be  pointed  out  as 
their  central  station.  That  they  were  in  com- 
mon use  in  Egypt  from  the  very  earliest  pe- 
riod of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  evident 
from  the  sacred  writings  (vide  Gen.  c.  xlvii. 
V.  17.,  and  c.  1.  v.  9.),  and  hence  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  by  the  Arabs.  Persians, 
Ethiopians,  Indians,  Parthians,  Scythians,  &c. 


At  the  present  day,  wild  horses  are  By  no 
means  comraon  even  in  their  native  regions, 
owing  to  the  encroachments  of  man  upon 
their  original  haunts  f  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  spread  over  the  vast  prairies  of  the 
new  continent,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be 
as  extensively  distributed  as  the  human  race 
itself. 

The  second  species  adnutted  by  zoologists 
to  form  a  distmct  race  is  the  Bzi^^etai 
(Equui  Hemunmi\  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  ass,  from  both  of 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  colour,  which 
is  hght  bay,  with  a  black  mane  and  dorsal 
line,  and  it  also  has  a  black  tuft  of  hair  at 
the  end  of  its  tail.  This  animal  is  found  in 
larse  troops  among  the  sandy  plains  of  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

3d.  The  ass  (Equut  Atmus)^  at'  once  recog^ 
nisable  by  the  length  of  its  ears,  by  the  tud 
of  hair  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  black 
cross  upon  its  shoulders,  which  is  the  first 
appearance  of  those  transverse  bands  which 
become  numerous  in  the  succeeding  species. 
This  animal  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
desert  regions  of  Central  Asia,  where  vast 
troops  of  them  still  abound  in  a  wild  state. 

4tJi.  The  Zebra  (Equus  Zebra},  a  native  of 
the  southern  regions  of  Africa,  and  conspicuous 
for  its  symmetry  and  the  alternate  transverse 
stripes  of  black  and  white  with  which  its  skin 
is  all  over  marked. 

5di.  The  Quagga  (Equus  Quacchd),  a  native 
of  the  same  re^ons  as  the  Zebra,  from  which 
it  principally  differs  in  the  colour  of  its  skin 
and  more  horse-like  appearance.  Its  hair 
upon  the  neck  and  shoulders  is  brown,  marked 
transversely  with  white  stripes ;  its  croup  is 
of  a  greyish-red  colour,  while  the  tail  and 
I^  are  white.  The  name  of  this  animal  is 
derived  from  its  peculiar  voice,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  bark  of  a  dog. 

6th,  The  Onagga,  or  Dauw  (Equus  iiron- 
tanusy^  is  somewhat  less  than  the  ass,  and  in 
its  shape  resembles  the  qnag^.  Its  general 
colour  is  a  light  bay  marked  with  black  stripes, 
that  are  altemat^y  broader  and  narrower 
over  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk  ;  the  hinder 
stripes  are  directed  obliquely  forward,  while 
the  less  and  tail  remain  white. 

With  respect  to  their  anatomy,  it  may  be 
observed^  tliat  all  the  above  species  resemble 
each  other  as  closely  in  their  internal  economy 
as  they  do  in  outward  form,  and  accordingly, 
in  the  following  pages,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves principally  to  a  description  of  the 
horse,  as  being  the  typical  species  of  the 
group,  noticing,  however,  incidentally,  such 
peculiarities  of  structure  as  may  be  worthy  of 
remark  in  the  humbler  congeners  of  their 
noble  prototype.  So  near,  indeed,  is  the 
relationship  between  the  different  members  of 
the  entire  ^enus,  that  they  will  breed  together 
without  difficulty,  although  the  progeny  of 
such  a  union,  the  mule,  is  generally  incapable 
of  reproduction.  Such  is  well  known  to  be 
the  case  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  as 
also  with  the  zebra,  and  doubtless  with  the 
genus  generally. 
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Osteology. — jSttt//.  The  bead  of  the  horse    ters*,  namely,  by  the  great  enlargement  be- 
u  at  once  recognisable  by  the  following  charac-    tween  the  orbits  (Jig,  496.  a  a),  by  its  slightly 

/%,  495. 


o,  6,  c,  d,  c,  /,  OS  frcmtis ;  6,  supTft-orfoital  foramen ; — *,  t,  *,  parietal  bone ;  —  ^  o,  j9, 7,  occipital  bone ; 

I,  occipital  protuberance ;  p,  condyle  j  o,  paramastoid  process ;  7,  basilar  portion ; — r, «,  e,  «,  «s  r,  temporal 
bone ;  r,  zygomatic  portion ;  x,  suture  with  the  malar  bone ;  t,  glenoid  cavity ;  «,  mastoid  process ;  «», 
tympanic  ring ;— 1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  lacrymal  bone ;  2,  position  of  the  nasal  duct ;  —  7,  8,  10,  malar  bone ;  — 

II,  11,  12, 13,  14,  superior  maxillary ;  12,  infra-orbital  foramen ; — 15,  intermaxillary , — 16,  nasal  bone ;  — 
17, 18, 19, 19, 20, inferior  maxillary;  1^  mental  foramen;  19, 19, coronoid process ;  20,  condyle. 


Fig.  ^96. 


Ay «,  a,b,cc,J,dy  ft  A 9>  Sh  frontal  bonee ;    A, 
frontal  suture ;— A,  h,i,ifkj  parietal  bones ;  —  n^^i^ 


occipital ;  —  0,  o,  0,  p,  7,  r,  temporal  bones ;  0,0,0^ 
cygomatic  processes ;  r,  suture  with  the  malar ;  — 
^  c,  f, «,  M,  nasal  bones ; — tr,  x,  y,  z,  lacrymal  bone ; — 
1,  1,  2,  2,  8,  8,  malar  bones ;  —  4,  4,  5,  5,  6,  superior 
maxillary  bones;  5,  5,  infira-orbital  foramina;  6, 
palatal  process ;  —  7,  8,  9,  intermaxillary  bones ;  8, 
nasal  process ;  7,  palatal  suture ;  9,  foramen  in  the 
suture ;  10,  incisor  teeth ; — 16, 18,  18,  inferior  max- 
Mia ;  18, 18,  summits  of  coronoid  processes. 

convex  profile,  by  the  length  of  the  fiice,  which 
is  more  than  double  that  of  the  cranium,  and  by 
the  vertical  depth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is 
more  than  that  of  the  whole  cranial  portion 
of  the  skulL  The  temporal  ridges,  prolonged 
backwards  from  the  post  orbital  apophyses,  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  parietal  bones, 
and  there  form  a  short  sagittal  crest  upon  the 
mesial  line  of  the  skull,  whence,  proceeding 
backwards,  they  diverge  and  extend  as  far  as 
the  occipital  ridge,  which  is  truncated  above 
{as  is  the  case  in  the  pachydermata  generally), 
Bnd  projects  over  the  posterior  surrace  of  the 
occiput.  The  intermaxillaries  are  prolonged 
considerably  beyond  the  nasal  bones,  which 
last,  by  their  points,  arch  over  the  cavity  of 
the  nostrils  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
temporal  arch  is  comparatively  very  short, 
nearly  straight,  and  is  situated  entirely  in  the 
posterior  third  of  the  skull. 

As  regards  the  individual  bones  of  the 
skull,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  tyvo  ftxmlals 
(.fig'  496*  f^i  A>/>  g)  remain  distinct  from  each 
other  after  the  parietals  become  consolidated 
into  one  piece ;  they  are  of  remarkable  breadth 
between  the  orbits,  and  posteriorly  penetrate 
to  a  considerable  depth  between  the  parietal 
bones.  The  osta  pariefalia  (fig,  495.  H,  i) 
give  off*  on  each  side  of  the  cranium  a  pointed 

*  Cavler,  Ossemens  fossiles,  t  ii.  p.  108. 
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process,  which  encroaches  largely  upon  the 
squamous  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  {fg,  496. 
o)  has  at  its  base  a  process  which  projects 
upwards  and  backwards.  This  process  con- 
stitutes the  entire  len^h  of  ttie  temporal 
arch,  articulating  antenorly  by  suture  with 
the  post-orbital  process  of  the  os  frontis 
(fig,  495.  A,  c),  wnich  is  very  long  :  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal  even  extends 
to  beneath  the  orbit,  the  bony  circle  around 
which  it  contributes  to  form,  and  is  thence 
prolonged  behind  the  ot  make,  so  as  to  be- 
come articulated  with  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.  The  occipital  suture  is  situated  con- 
siderably in  front  of  the  superior  occipital 
ridge  ;  nevertheless  there  is  generally  an  in- 
terparietal bone  of  quadrangular  shape,  called 
by  nippotomists  the  os  quadratum,  but  which 
at  an  early  age  becomes  consolidated  with  the 
two  parietals.  The  interparietal  is,  indeed, 
itself  frequently  divided  into  two  pieces  in 
the  new-born  foal.  It  is  always  much  too 
narrow  to  reach  as  far  as  the  temporals. 

The  anterior  sphenoid  appears  but  very 
slightly  in  the  orbit.  The  posterior  sphenoid 
mounts  upwards  in  that  region  almost  as  high 
as  the  temporal,  but  without  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  parietal.  Inferiorly,  it  is  pro- 
longed in  a  square  form  considerably  beyond 
the  pterygoid  region.  The  glenoid  cavity  for 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  situated 
beneath  the  middle  of  the  temporal  arch  ;  it 
is  convex  inferiorly,  and  has  a  tubercle  situ- 
ated behind  its  internal  extremity,  behind 
which,  and  on  the  same  level,  is  situated  the 
meatus  auditorius  exiemus.  The  bony  meatus 
remains  distinct  from  the  temporal  even  when 
it  has  become  completely  consolidated  with 
the  tympanic  and  petrous  portions  of  that 
bone.  The  tympanum  b  but  little  prominent^ 
and  of  a  very  irregular  shape.  The  petrous 
portion  appears  externally  at  the  side  of  the 
occiput  (jlg,  495.  f<),  in  front  of  the  base  oi 
the  para-mastoid  apophvsb  (fig,  495.jD),which 
is  here  long  and  pointed. 

Of  the  bones  of  the  face  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ascending  apophyses  of  the 
intermaxillary  bones  (fig.  495.  15)  are  placed 
very  obliquely,  and  become  connected  with 
the  ossa  nasi  at  about  one  third  of  the  len^i 
of  those  bones  from  their  anterior  extremity. 
Inferiorly,  their  palatine  apophyses  penetrate 
between  the  maxillary  bones  as  far  as  the  first 
molar  teeth,  leaving  two  incisive  foramina,  or 
rather  fissures,  which  are  about  half  the 
length  of  the  apophvses  themselves.  The 
pointed  extremities  of  the  ossa  nasi  arch  over 
the  cavity  of  the  nose  nearly  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  Supe- 
riorly, the  ossa  nasi  increase  in  breadth  as 
far  as  the  inner  angles  of  the  orbits,  where 
they  become  joined  with  the  lacrymals  (3, 
4, 5, 6),  which  descend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance upon  the  cheek,  and  enter  almost  as 
largely  into  the  structure  of  the  orbital 
cavity.  The  jugal  (fig.  495.  7,  8)  advances 
upon  the  cheek  as  far  forwards  as  the  lacry- 
mal  bone,  and  terminates  beneath  the  middle 


of  the  orbit.  This  bone  does  not  extend 
sufficiently  far  backwards  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  properiy 
so  called.  It  forms  upon  the  side  or  the 
cheek,  by  its  union  with  the  maxillary  bone, 
a  broad,  square  ridge,  which  is  continued 
backward  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the 
zygomatic  arch. 

The  palatine  bone  is  deeply  notched  and 
very  narrow,  not  extending  forward  beyond 
the  penultimate  molar  tooth.  This  bone 
merely  forms  a  narrow  border  around  the 
meso-pterygoid  fossa,  but  it  composes  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  pterygoid  alae.  In 
the  floor  of  the  orbit  it  mounts  upwards, 
between  the  maxillary  bone  on  one  side, 
and  the  two  sphenoids  on  the  other,  as  far 
as  the  OS  frontis,  but  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  lachrymal.  The  external 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  runs  along 
the  palatine  externally,  and  extends  beyond 
it,  but  the  internal  pterygoid  process  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  sphenoid,  forming  a  long  and 
narrow  tongue-like  process,  which,  after 
having  covered  the  lateral  suture  of  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  posterior  sphenoid,  extends 
obliquely  over  the  centre  of  the  pterygoid 
process  of  the  palatine,  and  proceeds  to  form 
a  bony  hook,  situated  upon  the  side  of  the 
great  palatine  fissure. 

Spmal  column, — The  cervical  vertebne  of  the 
horse  are,  as  in  all  mammiferous  quadrupeds, 
seven  in  number;  their  proportions  are  mas- 
sive, and  the  whole  series  forms  a  chain  of  ereat 
strength  and  considerable  flexibility.  All  the 
posterior  vertebne  of  the  neck  have  in  the 
horse  a  square  or  oblong  shape,  and  both  the 
spinous  and  transverse  processes  are  short 
and  stunted,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  that 
freedom  and  extent  of  motion  which  is  essen- 
tial in  this  portion  of  the  spine. 

The  atlas,  as  in  man  and  other  mammifera, 
presents  characters  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
body  of  this  bone  is  entirely  suppressed,  its 
place  being  supplied  by  the  two  articulating 
surfaces  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the 
condyles  of  the  occipital  :  the  superior  lamina 
are  broad  and  flat,  and  the  superior  spinous 
apophysis  is  not  developed ;  whilst,  instead  of 
.transverse  processes,  the  vertebra  is  prolonged 
laterally  into  two  broad  ale,  into  which  nu- 
merous muscles  are  implanted.  In  the  horse 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  entrance  of  the 
canals  for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  arteries, 
instead  of  being  situated  at  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  transverse  apophyses,  is  placed 
upon  its  upper  surface,  but  in  other  respects 
this  bone  presents  no  peculiarity  worthy  of 
special  notice. 

Axis, — The  configuration  of  the  second 
cervical  vertebra  in  most  quadrupeds  differs 
considerably  from  what  is  met  with  in  the 
human  subject,  owing  to  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion of  the  neck,  and  the  unfavourable  posi- 
tion in  which  the  head  has  to  be  sustained. 
This  difference  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  spinous  process,  which, 
instead  of  being  merely  a  prominent  tubercle, 
as  in  man,  is  prolonged  into  a  vertical  crest  that 
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Skeleton  of  the  Horse,    (^Afier  Stulbs.') 

8kuU.-~9,  orbit  ;  11, 12,  superior  maxillary  bone  ;  12,  infra-orbital  foramen;  15,  intermaxillaiy  j  16, 
08  nad;  17, 18,  19,  lower  jaw;  18,  mental  foramen;  19,  coronoid  process.  Cervical  region.  — Oy  c,  the 
atlas ;  o,  A,  A,  the  vertebra  dentata ;  o,  body ;  r,  transverse ;  t,  t,  oblique,  and  «,  spinous  processes  of 
cervical  vertebrae  ;  «,  process  from  the  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebrse, 
assisting  with  its  fellow  to  form  the  groove  in  which  the  longus  colli  muscle  is  lodged.  Doreal  reaion. — 
e,  oblique,  and  e,  e,  spinous  processes  of  the  two  anterior  dorsal  vertebne ;  6  to  18,  continuation  of  doraal 
spinous  processes.  Luimbar  region, — a,  6,  c,  d^et  ft  lumbar  vertebra ;  I,  the  sacrum ;  p,  superior,  and  r, 
inferior,  caudal  vertebne.  Sternal  region.—^  b,  c,  osseous  and  cartilaginous  pieces  of  the  sternum  with 
the  cartilaginons  attachments  of  the  true  ribs.     Shoulder. —  A,  t,  o,  the  scapula  ,*  b,  g,  k,  the  oe  humeri. 


sometimes  advances  forwards  above  the  atlas 
and  is  prolonged  posteriorlv  above  the  third, 
or  even  the  fourth,  cervical  vertebra,  thus  af- 
fording an  ample  expansion  for  muscular  at- 
tachments. In  the  Solipeds,  this  spinous  crest 
(k)  is  but  moderately  developed,  extending 
backwards  so  as  to  overlap  the  third  vertebra 
to  some  extent ;  but  its  anterior  prolongation 
18  wanting.  The  transverse  apophyses  are 
short,  and  perforated  by  the  vertebral  canal, 
while  the  articular  processes  are  but  moder- 
ately developed,  and  directed  backwards  to 
articulate  with  those  of  the  succeeding  ver- 
tebra. 

The  five  posterior  cervical  vertebrae  are 
remarkable  for  their  strength  and  mobility ; 
their  bodies  are  of  great  proportionate  size, 
and  articulated  together  by  broad  sub-globular 
surfaces  that  allow  a  considerable  extent  of 
motion ;  the  vertebral  laminse  are  broad  and 
massive,  and  the  articular  processes  well  de- 
veloped and  connected  together  by  large 
articulating  surfaces.  The  spinous  processes 
are  almost  wanting  except  upon  the  sixth 
and  seventh  vertebrse,  that  belonging  to  the 


latter  being  of  considerable  size  and  turned 
backwards,  so  as  to  represent  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dorsal  series  of  spines.  The 
bodies  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  more  particularly  of  the  former,  are 
prolonged  infenorly  into  a  central  crest  of 
considerable  size,  which  projects  downwards 
and  backwards,  and  eives  onein  to  the  longus 
coin,  which  muscle  is  likewiselodsed  in  a  kind 
of  groove  formed  by  osseous  plates  derived 
from  the  transverse  processes. 

The  dortal  veriebr€B  in  the  Solipeds  are 
invariably  eighteen  in  number,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  shortness  of  their  transverse 
apophyses,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  an 
articulating  surface,  whereby  it  is  connected 
with  the  corresponding  rib  as  well  as  by 
similar  articulations  situated  on  each  side 
upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities 
of  their  bodies  to  which  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  affixed.  The  spinous  processes  of  the 
anterior  dorsal  vertebrae  are  of  great  length, 
and  dilated  at  their  extremities,  where  they 
give  origin  to  the  broad  elastic  cervical  liga- 
ment by  means  of  which  the  weight  of  the 
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head  is  in  a  very  material  degree  supported  ; 
posteriorly,  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dor- 
■al  region  become  gradually  shorter,  and  their 
extremities  broad  and  flattened,  so  as  gradu- 
ally to  approximate  in  their  shape  those  of 
the  lumbar  region. 

The  vertebrcB  of  the  loins  are,  in  the  Soli- 
peda,  usually  six  in  number :  such  is  the  case 
m  the  horse,  zebra,  and  quagga;  but  in  the 
ass  there  are  but  five  lumbar  vertebrae.  This 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column  is,  in  the 
class  under  consideration,  possessed  of  great 
strength  ;  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  are 
broad  and  firmly  bound  together ;  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  remarkable  length  and 
Cower ;  the  articulating  apophyses  strong  and 
roadly  connected  with  each  other,  while  the 
spinous  processes,  which  are  of  great  breadth, 
are  either  quite  straight  or  inclined  forward. 

The  sacrum  in  all  the  Solipeda  is  composed 
of  five  vertebrae  consolidateid  into  one  piece, 
and,  with  that  exception,  scarcely  different 
from  the  vertebral  pieces  that  immediately 
precede  and  follow  it.  In  the  horse,  as  in 
most  quadrupeds,  the  sacrum  is  much  nar- 
rower m  proportion  than  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  forming,  moreover,  a  continuous 
straight  line  with  the  rest  of  the  spinal  column, 
allows  of  much  more  freedom  of  motion  in 
this  part  of  the  skeleton  than  is  possible  in 
the  human  subject;  and  this  is  much  increased 
by  the  obliquity  of  the  junction  between  the 
sacrum  and  the  iliac  bones.  The  articulation, 
moreover,  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
and  the  sacrum,  still  further  adds  to  the 
mobility  of  these  parts ;  for  in  the  horse,  the 
oblique  processes  of  that  vertebra  are  con- 
nected with  the  sacrum  by  means  of  articu- 
lating surfaces  of  very  large  size,  so  that  from 
the  combination  of  all  these  circumstances, 
there  is  a  springiness  given  to  this  region  of 
the  vertebral  column,  the  importance  of  which, 
in  ^Hoping  or  leaping,  is  at  once  conspicuous. 
The  caudal  vertebra  in  the  solipeds  vary 
in  number  fi'om  seventeen  to  twenty-one  ;  but 
of  these,  the  upper  ones  only  resemble  true 
vertebrae.  Even  in  the  first  caudal  vertebra, 
the  inferior  oblique  processes  become  ob- 
literated, and  as  we  descend,  all  the  vert^ral 
apophyses  rapidly  disappear :  at  the  second 
bone  of  the  tail,  the  spinal  laminae  no  longer 
rise  high  enough  to  enclose  the  spinal  canal ; 
but  resemble  two  short  processes;  and  at 
about  the  fiflh  or  sixth,  all  vestiges  of  them 
are  lost,  nothing  remaining  but  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  of  a  cylindricsu  shape  and  slightlv 
enlarged  at  each  extremit;^,  until  we  approach 
the  Inst,  where  all  regularity  of  form  is  lost. 

T%orax,  —  The  sternum  of  the  solipeds  is 
considerably  compressed  towards  its  anterior 
extremity,  which  is  moreover  prolonged  to 
some  extent  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  first 
rib,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  chest  a  cari- 
nated  appearance,  which  forcibly  reminds  the 
anatomist  of  the  thorax  of  a  bird.  Posteriorly, 
the  carinated  form  disappears,  and  the  sternum 
becomes  broad  and  flattened  where  it  receives 
the  cartilages  of  the  posterior  true  ribs.  The 
sternum  of  the  horse  is  composed  of  several 


osseous  pieces  bound  together  by  strong  liga- 
mentous and  cartilaginous  connections. 

The  ribs  are  eighteen  in  number,  so  that 
the  thorax  is  prolonged  very  far  backwards 
towards  the  pelvis.  The  anterior  ribs  are 
broad  and  massive ;  but  of  these,  eight  onljr 
are  attached  to  the  sternum :  the  posterior  or 
false  ribs  gradually  become  more  slender  as 
the^  recede  backwards  to  expand  over  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Anterior  extremity, — The  frame-work  of  the 
shoulder  in  the  Solipeda,  as  in  all  ungulate 
Quadrupeds,  is  composed  of  the  scapula  only ; 
the  coracoid  apparatus  being  dubiously  repre- 
sented b^  a  rudimentary  apophysis,  and  the 
clavicle  is  totally  wanting  in  circumstances 
which  allow  of  the  close  approximation  of  the 
shoulder  blades  to  the  sides  of  the  chest,  and 
thus  cause  the  weight  of  the  body  to  be  trans- 
mitted perpendicuUrly  to  the  ground. 

The  shape  of  the  scapula  {fig»  498.  o)  is  al- 
most that  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  spinal 
costa,  which  is  about  half  the  length  of  the 
other  two,  having  its  angles  rounded  ofL 
The  spine  of  the  scapula  is  prominently  deve- 
loped, and  towards  its  upper  third,  projects 
posterioriy,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  re- 
curved process  (i)  ;  as  it  approaches  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  however,  the  scapular  spine  be- 
comes quite  obliterated,  spreading  out  upon 
the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  (A),  so  that 
no  acromion  process  exists  in  tnese  quadru- 
peds. 

The  humerus  (^.498.  r,  b^k)  is  short,  but 
of  great  strength,  and  the  muscular  imprints 
strongly  marked. 

Theforecarm  is  almost  exclusively  formed  by 
the  radius  (fig,  498.  o^r),  the  strength  of  which 
is  in  accorciance  with  the  enormous  weight  it 
has  to  sustain,  while  the  ulna  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  afipenda^  (^.498.f,^  ti),  which  in  the 
adult  animal  is  completely  consolidated  with 
its  posterior  surface,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  being  only  indicated  by  a  fur- 
row which,  towards  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  forearm,  deepens  into  a  slight  fissure. 
The  olecranon  process  is,  however,  of  large 
size,  and,  by  its  projection  posteriorly,  aflbrds 
a  powerful  purchase  to  the  massive  extensor 
muscles  inserted  into  this  portion  of  the  limb. 
From  the  above  arrangement  of  the  bones  of 
the  forearm,  it  is  manifest  that  all  movements 
of  pronation  and  supination  are  here  out  of 
the  auestion ;  the  limb  must  remain  constantly 
fixed  in  a  state  of  pronation,  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  anchylosed,  and  thus  acquires  a 
firmness  and  steadiness  which  would  be  quite 
incompatible  with  more  extensive  movements. 

The  carpus  in  the  Solipeda  consists  of  seven 
bones  arranged  in  two  rows,  —  of  which  fiMir 
are  situated  in  the  first,  and  three  in  the 
second. 

The  upper  series  consists  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  OS  scaphoides  of  the  human  sutject 
(Jig.  498.  w) ;  of  the  os  lunare  (x) ;  of  the 
cuneifbrme  (y)  ;  and  of  the  os  pisiforme  (z). 

In  the  lower  series,  the  os  trapezium^  which 
supports  the  thumb  of  the  human  hand,  does 
not  exist  in  the  horse ;  but  the  trtq^ezoid  (not 
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seen  in  the  figure)  1  the  os  mugnum  (2,)  ;  aod  MetaearpuM^—A,  5.  The  great  metacarpal  or 
the  uncijbrme  (^.)  are  all  of  them  readily  cannon  bone.  6.  7.  Rudimentary  external  metacar- 
;rlonf;«<Jl  pal  bone.    10,  11.  Sesamoid  bones, 

laentmea.  Fore-fooL    12,  IS.    Pronimal  phalanx  or  great 

/Wjg,  4s«,  pastern  bone.     14,  16.   Middle  phalanx  or  lesser 

pastern  or  coronary  bone.    16.  Terminal  phalanx 
or  coffin-bone.    17.  Sesamoid  bene. 

The  metacarpal  hones  are  in  the  horse  con- 
solidated into  one  large  piece,  called  by  farriers 
the  shank  or  cannon  bone,  and  two  smaller 
supplementary  pieces,  which  seem  merely  ap- 
pendages to  the  former. 

The  large  cannon  bone  {^.  498.  4,  5.)  is 
formed  by  the  anion  of  two  metacarpal  bones 
indissolubly  conjoined,  —  viz.  of  those  which 
support  the  ring  and  middle  fingers  in  the 
human  hand;  these  conjoined,  here  form  a 
massive  piece,  the  upper  end  of  which  articu- 
lates with  the  carpus,  while  its  distal  ex- 
tremity sustdns  the  first  joint  of  the  foot. 

A  second  or  supplemental  piece  (JigA96.6,7,) 
is  simply  a  rudiment  representing  the  internal 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  human  skeleton,  or 
that  which  in  man  supports  the  little  finger  ; 
superiorly  this  piece  (vesents  an  articulating 
•surface,  which  articulates  with  the  unciform 
bone  of  the  carpus,  but  inferiorly,  there  being 
no  finger  for  it  to  support,  it  gradually 
dwindles  away  to  a  mere  splmt,  which  is  ap- 
plied against  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  preceding 
bone. 

The  third  bone  of  the  metacarpus  is  equally 
rudimentary  as  the  last,  and  consists  of  a 
similar  styliform  bone  applied  against  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  shank  bone,  and  obviously 
representing  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore 
finger. 

The  fore  foot  of  the  horse  is  composed  of 
three  bones,  representing  the  first,  second,  and 
third  phalanges  in  the  fingers  of  the  human 
hand ;  but  extraordinarily  changed  in  their 
appearance.  Of  these,  the  first  {Jig,  498. 12, 
13)  is  equivalent  to  the  bones  of  the  first 
phalanges  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers  in 
the  human  subject,  as  is  indicated  by  a  central 
groove,  showing  this  piece  to  be  composed  of 
two  lateral  halves  —  this  bone  in  the  horse  is 
called  the  ** great  pastern,*^ 

The  second  piece  (Jig^  498. 14, 15.)  corre- 
sponding with  the  second  phalanx,  is  named, 
in  common  language  the  **  little  pastern,^  while 
the  third  (16),  the  representative  of  the  third 
phalanx,  a  bone  of  very  large  size  and  cres- 
centic  shape,  has  received  from  fiirriers  the 
name  of  the  "  coffin  bonej* 

In  addition  to  the  above  may  be  noticed 
two  sesamoid  bones  (10,  11)  implanted  in  the 
flexor  tendon  of  the  foot,  as  it  passes  behind 
the  articulation  between  the  cannon  bone  and 
the  great  pastern,  and  a  third  lying  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  articulation,  between  the 
coffin  bone  with  the  coronary  bone,  or  be- 
tween the  two  distal  phalanges. 

Posterior  extremUy, — The  pelvis  of  the  so^ 
lipeds,  both  in  its  disposition  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  bones  composing  it,  differs  in  many 
important  particulars  from  that  of  man,  and 
even  of  the  generality  of  quadrupeds.  The 
body  of  the  ileum  is  elongated  into  a  sort  of 


Ostttohgy  of  the  Horte — Bones  of  (he  asUerior 
Extremity, 

Scixpula, — K,  its  neck;  t,  spine;  k,  coracoid  apo- 
physis ;  U  If  inferior  costa ;  m,  m,  superior  coeta ;  m,  n, 
base ;  o,  fossa  subspinalis ;  p,  fossa  supra-spinalis. 

Os  kmmerL  —  a,  shaft  of  tne  bone ;  Oy  protub^ance 
into  which  the  teres  migor  is  inserted ;  e,  bicipital 
protuberance ;  f,  neck  of  the  humerus ;  i,  external 
condyle ;  K,  double  articular  sufiice,  articulated  with 
the  radius ;  k,  internal  condyle ;  I,  anterior  fossa  which 
receives  the  upper  head  of  the  radius,  when  the  ibre- 
arm  is  bent ;  m,  posterior  sinus,  fcr  the  reception  of 
the  olecranon  of  the  ulna,  when  the  fore-arm  Is  ex- 
tended. 

Radius.  —  m,  its  upper  head ;  o,  protuberance  fbr 
the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps;  r,  its 
lower  extremity. 

Ubta. —  f,  the  olecranon  process ;  t,  its  articulation 
with  the  humerus ;  ti,  continuation  of  the  bone  which 
in  aged  horses  becomes  united  with  the  radius. 

Bones  of  the  carpus. — »,  Scaphoides ;  *,  Lunare ;  w, 
Cuneiforme;  z,  Pisifbrme  or  Orbiculare;  2,  Os 
magnum ;  d,  Unciforme. 
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neck,  while  its  crest  and  spine,  extending 
themselves  outwards  almost  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  body,  give  the  whole  bone  a  shape 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  letter  T,  or  of  a 
hammer,  of  which  the  body  of  the  bone  will 
form  the  handle,  while  the  extremity  of  one 
of  its  branches  is  articulated  to  the  side  of 
the  sacrum,  and  the  other  forms  a  broad  ex- 
pansion, the  inner  surface  of  which  is  turned 
obliquely  towards  the  spinal  column.  The 
body  of  the  ileum  joins  the  ischium  and  pubis 
at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  the  cotyloid  cavity 
being  excavated  in  the  usual  manner  in  the 
line  of  junction  between  the  three  bones. 

Fig.  499. 


Ligameitti  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  Horae, 

a,  Of  Ligaments  of  the  scapula ;  b,  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  shoalder-joint ;  h,  ndiel  nerve ;  k,  cap- 
sule of  elbow-joint ;  d,d,d,e,e,e,  ligaments  of  the 
elbow,  carpus,  and  phalanges ;  o,  outer  carUlage  of 
the  hoof;  p,  inner  cartilage  of  the  hoo£ 

The  OS  femorit  in  the  Solipeda  is  very 
strong  and  massive,  with  well  developed  tro- 


chanters, and  prominent  ridges  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles  implanted  into  it :  it  is 
however  so  short  as  to  be  entirely  concealed 
within  the  flesh  and  integuments  of  the  truck, 
so  that  what  is  ordinarily  designated  the  thigfa 
in  these  quadrupeds  is  in  reality  the  muscular 
portion  of  the  leg.  Inferiorly  the  articulating 
surface  that  sustains  the  patella  is  no  longer, 
as  in  the  human  subject,  continuous  with  that 
of  the  knee-joint,  but  forms  a  distinct  articu- 
lation upon  which  the  patella  (^.500.  q)  plaja 
during  the  movements  of  the  leg. 

Fig.  500. 


Osteology  of  the  Horse. —  Bones  of  the  pottenor 
Extremity, 

Femur. — a,  Body  of  the  bone ;  &,  its  neck ;  c,  the 
head  incrusted  with  cartilage ;  d,  d,  trochanter  mi^or, 
or  **  spoke  ** ;  /,  projection  of  the  linea  aspera,  into 
which  the  glutasus  extemus  is  inserted;  g^  fossa, 
whence  arises  the  gastrocnemius  extemus  and  plan- 
taris ;  hj  the  external  condyle ;  i,  cartilaginous  snr- 
fiice  supporting  —  o,  the  patella. 

f,  it  extemiU  and  internal  semOnnar  cartilages  of 
the  knee-joint 

TibicL — V,  its  upper  head;  o,  articular  surface, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  knee-joint ;  v, 
surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  ligamentum  patelUe ; 
Xf  shaft  of  the  bone. 

FUnda, — 1,  Its  upper  extremity ;  2,  its  lower  end 
gradually  diminished  to  a  point. 
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Tarsus, —  3,  6>  Astragalus  or  cockal  bones ;  7,  os 
Calcis;  10,  os  Cuboides^  11,  os  Naviculare;  12,. 
OS  Cuneiforme. 

Metatarsus. — 14^  Upper  extremity,  and  15,  lower 
extremity  of  the  great  metatarsal  or  cannon  bone. 
16, 17,  rudimentary  external  metatarsal  bonej  20, 
Sesamoid  bone. 

Hind-foot. — 22.  Proximal  phalanx,,  or  great  pas- 
tern ;  23.  Middle  phalanx,  or  lesser  pastern,  or  coro* 
nary  bone;  24,  Last  phalanx  or  coffin  bone*,  25, 
Sesamoid  bone. 

The  leg  is  in  the  Solipeda  almost  exclu- 
sively formed  by  the  tibia,  which  is  of  great 
strength,  and  very  massive  towards  its  upper 
extremity,  where  the  ridges  for  muscular  at- 
tachment stand  out  in  bold  relief;  inferiorly 
it  becomes  more  slender,  and  approaches 
nearer  to  a  cylindrical  shape,  expanding  again 
inferiorly  to  form  the  articulating  surface  for 
the  ankle  joint. 

Thejibnla  {fig,  500. 1, 2.)  is  even  more  ru- 
dimentary in  its  development  than  the  ulna  in 
the  anterior  extremity,  being,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  a  long  spicidum  of  bone  implanted 
among  the  muscles,  and  laid  like  a  slender 
splint  along  the  outer  and  posterior  angle  of 
the  tibia,  with  which  it  is  firmly  connected 
by  ligamentous  attachments  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  knee-joint,  whence  it  descends  separated 
by  a  small  interval  from  the  tibia  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  that  bone,  to  which  at  this  point  it 
becomes  closely  applied,  and  then,  gradually 
becoming  more  ami  more  attenuated,  is  to- 
wards the  lower  third  of  the  leg  completely 
lost.  , 

The  bones  of  the  Utrsus  in  the  horse  are, 
1st,  the  astragalus,  or  "  cockal-bone,"  as  it  is 
vulgarly  named  {fig.  500.  3,  5.),  the  os  calcis, 
or  "  heel-bone  **  (7),  the  cuboid  (10),  the 
navicular  (11),  the  middle  cuneiform  and  the 
lesser  cuneiform  (12).  The  internal  or  great 
cuneiform  bone  is  here  wanting,  as  also  are 
the  bones  of  the  great  toe,  which,  when  pre- 
sent, it  is-  destined  to  support. 

The  bones  of  the  metatarsus,  like  those  of 
the  metacarpus,  are  three  in  number, — viz.  one 
large  central  or  cannon  bone,  and  two  lateral 
rudimentary  pieces.  The  central  piece  (fig, 
500. 14*,  15.),  which  supports  the  entire  weight 
of  the  body,  is  apparently  composed  of  the 
conjoined  metatarsal  bones  beloi^ing  to  the 
second  and  thinl  smaller  toes ;  in  the  human 
skeleton  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  being  indicated  by  a  deep  longitu- 
dinal groove :  by  its  upper  extremity  this 
bone  articulates  with  the  three  lower  bones 
of  the  tarsus ;  while  inferiorly  it  presents  a 
smooth  articular  surface,  whereby  it  supports 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  foot.  The  external 
rudiment  (^.500.  16,  17.)  is  an  imperfect 
metatarsal  bone,  occnpying  the  place  of  that 
which  in  the  human  subject  supports  the  little 
toe  :  by  its  upper  extremity  it  articulates 
with  the  cuboid  bone  of  the  tarsus,  while 
inferiorly,  owin^  to  the  deficiency  of  the  cor- 
respondmg  toe,  it  forms  no  articulation.  The 
internal  rudiment  represents  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  first  of  the  small  toes  in  the  hu- 
man foot :  superiorly  it  articulates  with  the 
lesser  cuneiform  bone  of  the   tarsus  (12), 


whence,  as  it  descends^  it  gradually  dimi- 
nishes in  size,,  and  is  lost  before  it  reaches 
the  foot. 

The  bones  of  the  hind  foot  resemble  those 
already  described  in  the  anterior  extremity, 
and  are  distinguished  by  similar  names,  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  solitary  toe  being  the 
great  pastern,  the  second  the  little  pastern  or 
coronary  bone,  and  the  third,,  or  that  which 
supports  the  hoof,  the  coffin  bone  :  there  are 
likewise  the  sesamoid  bones  (*20),  behind  the 
articulation,  between  the  cannon  bone  and  the 
first  phalanx,  and  also  between  the  coronary 
and  coffin  bones  (25). 

MvoLOGY.  —  The  myology  of  quadrupeds 
is,  in  many  points  of  view,  a  subject  of 
particular  interest,  more  especially  in  those 
races  which  are  far  removed  fi*om  man  in 
their  general  habits  or  in  the  configuration  of 
their  skeleton.  In  the  case  of  the  Solipeds, 
owing  to  the  exceedingly  aberrant  structure 
of  their  extremities,  the  disposition  of  their 
muscular  system  becomes  a  very  important 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  partly  from  this 
cause,  and  partly  from  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  animals  so  valuable  to  mankind,  that  the  my- 
ology of  the  horse  and  its  congeners  has  been 
studied  with  great  care,  and  delineated  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  perseverance.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  we  shall  in  the  present 
article  describe  at  some  length  this  portion  of 
their  economy,,  premising  that  the  details  here 
given  will  be  found  more  or  less  applicable  to 
quadrupeds^  generally,  except  where  obvious 
peculiarities  of  structure  belong  to  the  class 
which  forms  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
our  study. 

Panvictdus  carnosns.  —  On  removing  the 
skin,  the  entire  body  is  in  most  quadrupeds 
found  to  be  invested  with  a  muscidar  cover- 
ing, the  thickness  and  consequent  importance 
of  which  varies  in  different  parts.  In  the 
human  subject  the  traces  of  tnis  fleshy  pan- 
nicle  are  very  feeble,  being  confined  to  certain 
regions, —  such  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
the  palms  of  tlie  hands,  &c. ;  but  in  the  horse 
it  forms  a  much  more  important  investment, 
giving  mobility  to  the  integument,  and  ma- 
terially eontributing  to  the  support  and  de- 
fence of  various  organs.  This  fleshy  covering 
is  very  thick  in  the  anterior  region  of  the 
neck,  whence  it  extends  downwards  upon  the 
anterior  extremities,  and,  becoming  tendinous, 
is  extensively  inserted  in  conjunction  with  the 
tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres 
miyor,  into  the  external  surface  of  the  hu- 
merus. From  this  point  strong  muscular  fi- 
bres pass  downwards  over  the  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm,  where  they  terminate  in  a  broad 
fascial  expansion  which  embraces  the  lower 
part  of  the  fore-leg.  Another  strong  portion 
of  this  fleshy  tegument  spreads  over  the  sides 
and  loins,  where  it  degenerates  into  a  tendino- 
membranous  layer,  extending  downwards  as 
fiEir  as  the  penis,  which  it  likewise  invests  with 
a  cameo-membranous  sheath.  It  likewise  en- 
cases the  buttocks  and  thighs  in  a  strong 
covering  of  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres,  which 
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spreads  downwards  orer  the  fiuda  lata  to  the 
hind  leg. 

iu  describing  the  other  parts  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide 
them  into  their  appropriate  regions,  and  in 
so  doing,  we  shall  follow  the  arrangement 
usually  adopted  in  describing  the  human  sub« 
ject,  beginnmg  with  the 

Proper  mutclet  of  the  spine,  —  The  long 
muscles  of  the  spine,  —  viz.  the  spinalis  and 
semi-spinalis  dorsi,  longissimus  dorsi  and  sa- 
cro-lumbalis — present  a  disposition  very  simi- 
liir  to  what  occurs  in  the  human  subject. 

The  spinalu  dorsi  takes  its  origin  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  posterior 
dorsal  vertebrae,  as  well  as  from  the  broad 
fascia  of  the  loins*  and  running  forwards  is  in- 
serted by  distinct  tendons  into  the  spines  of 
the  anterior  vertebrae  of  the  back.  Its  con- 
tinuation, the  spinalis  cerviciSf  is  in  the  'horse 
of  great  strength  and  importance:  its  origin 
commences  from  the  second  spine  of   the 


back,  which  origin  is  continued  for  about  one 
third  of  the  way  iiown  that  spine  towards 
its  root :  it  arises  likewise  from  the  third 
dorsal  spine  and  the.ligamentum  nuchae  ;  from 
these  origins  it  runs  forward  to  be  implanted 
by  strong  and  distinct  tendons  into  the  spines 
of  the  anterior  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  iongissinua  dorsi  is  situated  immedi- 
ately external  to  the  spinalis,  taking  its  origin 
from  the  common  mass  of  muscle  that  arises 
beneath  the  lumbar  fascia,  as  well  as  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  loins  and  sacruni, 
whence  it  runs  forward  to  be  inserted  by  a 
double  set  of  tendons  into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  loins  and  back,  and  also  into  the 
posterior  ribs  near  their  angles.  Its  cootinua- 
tion«  the  transversalis  colli,  is  likewise  of  con- 
siderable strength,  but  off'ers  nothing  wortliy 
of  remark. 

The  sacro-lumbaUs  arises,  in  conjunction 
with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  from  the  back  of 
the  sacrum,  and  also  by  flat  tendons  about 
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Myology  of  the  Hor$e.     (^  After  Stubbs.) 

Head. —  n.  Levator  angoli  oris ;  o,  orbicularis  oris ;  t,  anterior  dilator  of  the  nostril ;  ir,  masseter ;  k, 
septum  narium ;  4,  vena  angularis.    12,  Anterior  cartilage  of  the  external  ear. 

Neck, —  a,  Coraco-hyoideus ;  g,  transversalis  cervicis;  /,  trachelo-mastoideus,  or  complexus  minor;  m, 
complex  us ;  y,  the  longus  colli. 

shoulder. —  c,  Triceps  extensor  cubiti ;  A,  tendon  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubitL 

Forearm  and  anterior  extremity. —  a,  6,  c,  Extensor  carpi  radialis;  A,  extensor  digitorum  commraiis ;  q^ 
analogue  of  the  extensor  minimi  digiti ;  6,  9,  ligaments ;  /,  vena  plantaris  interna ;  «,  nervus  plantaris 
intemus. 

Trtmk. — d,  serratus  minor  posticus;  A,  serratus  major  posticus;  A  serratus  major  anticus;  o,  external 
intercostals ;  p,  internal  intercostals ;  q,  rectus  abdominis ;  x,  obliquus  intemus. 

Hinder  extremity. —  6,  gluteus  medius ;  A,  rectus  femoris ;  n,  vastus  extemus ;  «,  w,  21,  26,  24>  extensor 
digitorum  pedis ;  6.  plantaris  and  gastrocnemius. 
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half  tbe  breadth  of  the  musde  from  the 
superior  edge  of  all  the  ribs,  except  two  or 
three  of  the  most  anterior ;  and  its  slips  are  in- 
se  ted  by  as  many  distinct  tendons  into  the 
inferior  edge  of  all  the  ribs,  except  two  or 
three  oi  the  hindmost,  and  also  into  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  seventh  vertebra  of  the 
neck.  The  continuation  of  this  muscle,  the 
cervicalu  descendem^offers  nothine  remarkable. 

The  muUifidut  sphue^  in  the  dorsal  r^oa 
arises  by  numerous  tendinous  origms  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  loins,  and  sacrum,,  near  their  pos- 
terior protuberances,  each  shp  running  for- 
wards to  be  inserted  into  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  vertebra  in  front  of  that  trom 
which  it  derives  its  origin,  the  whole  forming 
a  thick  mass,  which  fills  up  the  hollow  situated 
between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes. 
In  the  neck  a  similar  disposition  exists. 

Tbe  mtertrantversam  colli  take  their  origins 
from  the  roots  of  the  obli^^  processes  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae^  and  from  between  these 
and  the  transverse  processes :  in  the  horse 
they  are  of  great  strength  and  importance, 
running  forw^s  to  be  inserted  into  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebra  in  front  of  that 
from  which  they  arise.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  is  a  set  of  muscles  named  b^  Stubbs  the 
irUerverlebrales,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  hu- 
man subject :  these  arise  from  the  ascending 
oblique  processes  of  the  ^e  inferior  vertebrae 
of  the  neck,  and  from  the  space  betwixt  the 
oblique  processes  of  the  uppermost  vertebrae 
of  the  back  :  they  are  each  of  them  inserted 
into  the  lateral  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae above  their  origin. 

The  longus  coin  is  the  only  muscle,  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  movements  of 
the  spine,  situated  in  front  of  the  spinal 
column.  This  musde,  in  the  horse,  arises 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
from  which  origins  it  runs  upwards  to  be  in- 
serted by  distinct  tendons  into  the  anterior 
part  of  the  bodies  and  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  above  them,  and  into  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  atlas. 

The  yuadratut  lumborum  offers  the  same 
disposition  as  in  the  human  subject. 

The  tail  in  quadrupeds,  from  its  great  de- 
velopment, requires  for  its  movements  a  special 
set  of  muscles,  of  which  scarcely  any  traces 
exist  in  the  human  subject.  This  organ  in 
the  horse  is  susceptible  of  three  kinds  of 
movements.  It  can  be  straightened  or  ele- 
vated, bent  or  brought  downwards,  and  lastly 
carried  to  either  side.  These  movements, 
again,  by  their  combinations,  produce  secon- 
dary effects,  so  that  the  tail  becomes  suscep- 
tible of  very  extensive  motions ;  and,  in  such 
quadrupeds  as  have  this  part  very  largely  de- 
veloped, it  even  supplies  the  place  of  a  hand, 
so  completely  is  it  under  muscular  control. 

In  order  to  effect  these  different  movements, 
three  *  distinct  sets  of  muscles  are  employed, 
which  are  arranged  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 

*  Cuvier,  Anat.  Comp.  torn.  i.  p  275. 


long  muscles  in  other  parts  of  the  spinal 
column  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  arise  by  numerous 
tendinous  slips,  and  are  inserted  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  slips  of  origin  and  insertion  run- 
ning, of  course,  in  opposite  directions :  the 
latter,,  moreover,  are  prolonged  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  the  rest  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  firmly  bound  down  to  the  ver- 
tebrae by  tendinous  sheaths,  so  as  to  add  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  bulk  of  the  tail. 

The  mutcki  uthkh  raise  or  ttrmghten  the 
tail  are  all  situated  upon  its  upper  aspect :  they 
are,  first,. 

The  sacnhcocci/geus  superior  {lombosus'' 
caudien).  This  muscle  arises  in  the  horse 
from  the  inferior  or  posterior  edge  of  the  third 
spinal  process  of  the  os  sacrum,  and  from  the 
spines,  edges,  and  interspinal  ligaments  of  the 
sacral  vertebrae  behind  that  point,  as  well 
as  from  those  caudal  vertebrae  that  are  pos- 
sessed of  spinous  apophyses.  The  fleshy 
mass  formed  from  these  origins  gives  off 
numerous  slender  tendons :  the  first  of  these 
is  the  shortest,  and  runs  inwards  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  first  caudal  ver- 
tebra,, in  which  the  articular  apophyses  are 
wanting^.  The  second  tendon  is  inserted  in  a 
similar  manner  into  the  succeeding  vertebral 
piece;  the  third  into  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  talk  The  number  of  the  tendons 
given  off  is,  of  course,,  determined  by  that  of 
the  vertebrae.  Each  tendon  is  lodged  in  a  sort 
of  ligamentous  canal,  which  forms  a  sheath 
for  it  throii^hout  its  whole  course.  When 
these  two  muscles  act  in  concert  the  tail  is 
necessarily  raised  upwards. 

The  iniertpinalet  tuperiores  (spinalis  olh- 
liquuss  lombo^acrO'COcci/gienofWcqd'AzyT), 
These  muscles  are  a  continuation  of  the  inter- 
spinous  muscles  of  the  spine;  but  as  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  tail  are  short,  and 
frequently  replaced  by  two  tubercles  answer- 
ing to  ructiments  of  the  oblique  processes,  these 
muscles  are  here  disposed  obliquely,  being 
more  widely  separated  posteriorly  than  they 
are  in  fi*ont. 

The  muscles  which  depress  the  tail  or  bend 
it  downwards  aJl  take  their  origin  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  p^is,  and  are  prolonged  to  a 
greater  or  less  ^ctent  along  the  inferior  aspect 
of  the  tail.  These  form,  when  completely 
developed,  four  pairs,  or  four  pairs  of  series, 
of  muscles. 

1.  The  iieO'Coccygei  (Heo^otu- caudit-n  of 
Vicq  d'Azyr)  arise  from  the  internal  or  pelvic 
surface  of  the  ossa  ilei^and,  forming  an  elong- 
ated fleshy  belly  in  tbe  interior  of  the  pelvis, 
terminate  beneath  the  root  of  the  tail,  which 
they  will  consequently  depress  with  consider- 
able force  against  the  anus. 

2,  The  sacro'coccygeus  inferior  (sacro^ous- 
caudien)  is  the  antagonist  of  the  sacro-coccy- 
geus  superior,  above  described,  which  in  struc- 
ture it  exactly  resembles.  This  muscle  takes 
its  origin  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
sacrum  and  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
those  caudal  vertebrae  in  which  these  pro- 
cesses are  developed,  by  a  fleshy  belly  wnich 
gradually  diminishes  in  thickness,  and  termi- 
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nates  by  forming  as  many  tendons  as  there 
are  caudal  Tertebrae  without  transverse  pro- 
cesses. These  tendons  are  received  into 
sheaths  resembling  those  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tail,  and  are  inserted  successively 
into  the  base  of  each  caudad  vertebra,  be- 
ginning about  the  sevent^i. 

3.  The  intcrtpinalet  inferioret  (^tub^caudales, 
inter-coccygem  of  Vicq  d*Azyr).  These  are 
situated  beneath  the  mesian  line  of  the  tail. 
They  commence  underneath  the  articulation 
between  the  first  and  second  caudal  vertebrae, 
and  form  an  elongated  fleshy  belly,  which,  m 
some  quadrupeds  that  have  the  tail  largely 
developed,  become  first  of  all  implanted  mto 
Y-shaped  bones  derived  from  the  fourth,  fiflh 
and  sixth  vertebrse  of  the  tail :  they  receive, 
moreover,  from  time  to  time  additional  fleshy 
slips,  which  go  on  continually  diminishing  in 
size,  and  give  off  tendons  to  be  inserted  suc- 
cessively into  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  base  of 
each  caudal  vertebra. 

4.  The  pubih-cocci/geiu  (pubo-tout-caudien^ 
This  is  a  thin  muscle,  derived  from  the  whole 
extent  of  the  upper  marsin  of  the  pelvis,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a  fleshy  membrane, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  gradually  collected  into 
one  point  to  be  inserted  beneath  the  tail  into 
tubercles  situated  upon  the  base  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  vertebras.  The  action  of  this  muscle 
will  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the 
ileo-coccygeus. 

The  tntuclet  adapted  to  move  the  iaU  laietm 
aUy  are  arranged  in  two  sets. 

1.  The  ttcAfo  coccugeut  extemta  (itchio' 
caudien)  arises  from  tne  posterior  or  internal 
surface  of  the  ischium,  a  little  below  and  be- 
hind the  cotyloid  cavity,  from  which  origin  it 
runs  backwards  to  be  mserted  into  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebrae. 
This  muscle  is  improperly  called  by  Stubbs 
the  levator  ani,  because  in  the  horse  a  few  fibres 
of  it  are  connected  with  the  termination  of 
the  rectum. 

2.  The  intertransversales  Xjntertransvenal  of 
Vicq  d'Azyr)  extend  in  the  form  of  mus- 
culo-aponenrotic  layers  over  all  the  transverse 
processes  that  are  developed  in  the  caudal 
region,  their  tendons  of  insertion  being  most 
distinctly  seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tail. 

In  animals  that  have  the  muscular  appa- 
ratus of  the  tail  completely  developed  the 
muscles  are  found  to  consist  of  eight  distinct 
sets,  — ^viz.,  two  superior,  two  lateral,  and  two 
inferior.  In  the  horse  some  of  these  are  de- 
ficient, or  exist  only  in  ti  rudimentary  con- 
dition. To  see  them  in  their  full  state  of  de« 
velopment  they  must  be  examined  in  animals 
provided  with  long  and  mobile  tails,  such  as 
the  prehensile- tailed  monkeys,  the  opossums, 
the  hon,  and,  more  especially,  in  the  kangaroo 
and  beaver. 

Mutclet  derived  from  the  spina!  column  which 
serve  immediately  for  the  morements  of  the 
cranium, — These  have  nearly  the  same  origins 
as  in  the  human  subject,  but  are  comparatively 
of  much  greater  strength,  owing  to  the  inclined 
|K>sition  of  the  head  with  respect  to  the  ver- 


tebral column.  They  may  be  divided  into 
such  as  proceed,  Ist,  from  the  atlas  ;  Sud, 
from  the  axis ;  and,  3rd,  €rom  the  postericM- 
cervical  vertebrae  and  ligamentum  nuchae. 
To  the  first  set  belong — 

1.  The  rectus  capitis  posticus  mmor^omther 
mediuSj  arising,  as  in  the  human  subject,  fix>m 
the  atlas ;  from  this  origin  it  runs  to  be  in- 
serted by  a  short  and  broad  tendon  into  the 
occiput. 

The  other  muscles  belonging  to  the  atlas  — 
namely,  the  rectus  anticus,  the  rectus  lateraHs^ 
and  the  obUquus  superior  —  offer  the  same 
position  as  in  the  man. 

The  musdes  derived  from  the  axis — viz. 
the  rectus  posticus  major  and  the  obHquus  ut- 
ferior — are  likewise  similarly  disposed  in  all 
quadrupeds.  ' 

The  muscles  arising  from  the  other  cervical 
vertebrae  are 

The  complcxus,  which,  commencing  from 
the  upper  oblique  process  of  the  third  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  continues  its  origin  from 
all  the  oblique  processes  of  the  neck  below 
that  point,  as  well  as  from  the  upper  oblique 
process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  back,  also 
by  a  pretty  strong  tendon  fi'om  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae ;  from  these  origins  it  runs  forwards  to 
be  inserted  by  a  strong  round  tendon  into 
the  occiput  close  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  :  in  this  course  it  is  connected  by  numer- 
ous tendinous  processes  with  the  lipamentum 
nuchae.  That  portion  of  the  coroplexus  usu- 
ally distinguished  by  the  name  of^  digastrictts 
coin  is  in  the  horse  ondistingnishable  as  a 
distinct  muscle. 

The  trachelo-mastoideus,  or  complexus  fwtnor, 
arises  from  the  oblique  processes  of  the  thh-d, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  second  and  third  vertebrse 
of  the  back  ;  it  runs  forwards  external  to  the 
last-mentioned  muscles  to  be  inserted  by  a 
strong  tendon  into  the  mastoid  apophysis  of 
the  temporal  bone.  The  above  muscles  are 
overlapped  by  the 

Splenius  capitis  (cervico'mastoiden),  which, 
arising  by  strong  tendinous  processes  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  superior 
dorsal  and  two  last  cervical,  and  also  exten- 
sively from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  runs  for- 
ward to  be  inserted  into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  cervical 
vertebra,  and  into  the  transverse  ridge  of  the 
occipital  bone.  It  is  remarked  by  Cuvier  that 
in  carnivorous  quadrupeds  the  splenius  is  not 
inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  as  it  is  in  herbivorous  animals 
and  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the  latter 
portion  is  sometimes  sufficiently  distinct  to 
obtain  the  name  of  splenius  com  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  splenius  capitis.  It  is  like- 
wise remarkable  that  in  the  camel,  if  the 
splenius  exists  at  all,  it  is  extremely  thin  and 
aifficult  to  display  by  dissection. 

Muscles  of  the  ribs  and  sternum,  —  The  mus- 
cles derived  from  and  inserted  into  the  ribs 
and  sternum  are  found  in  all  quadrupeds  to 
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have  the  same  general  arrangement  as  in  the 
human  subject.  In  the  horse,  their  disposi* 
tion  is  as  follows,  beginning  with  those  whose 
office  is  to  rabe  the  Framework  of  the  chest 
and  thus  assist  in  inspiration. 

The  tcalent  differ  in  no  remarkable  respect 
from  the  corresponding  muscles  in  the  human 
body.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  inter* 
costal  muides,  the  lewUoret  costarum,  the  ser- 
reUus  petticus  superior  {dorsO'-costien)y  the  ser* 
ratus  posticus  inferior  (tombo-costien),  and  the 
triangularis  ttemi  {stemo-eostien),  the  two  latter 
of  which  mu.st  b^  regarded  as  depressors  of 
the  ribs^  and  consequently  acting  the  part  of 
muscles  of  expiration. 

In  all  quadrupeds  possessing  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ribs,  aad  consequently  a  more  capacious 
thorax  than  man,  the  attachments  of  the  <&i- 
phragm  are  fbund  to  be  mueh  further  re- 
moved from  the  mai^ns  of  the  false  ribs  than 
in  the  human  subject :  nevertheless  the  position 
which  it  occupies,  and  its  connections  in  the 
thoracic  cavity,  are  similar  in  all  mammiferous 
animals. 

The  waUi  of  the  abdomen,  ia  the  horse  as 
in  the  generality  of  quadra pedsj  arc  composed 
of  five  pairs  of  muscles^  to  which  the  saipe 
names  are  applicable  as  are  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  anthropotomist. 

The  obliquus  exlemus  abdomims  ^costo^ab^ 
domimen}  arises,  by  tendinous  processes  that 
indigitate  with  the  origins  of  the  serratus 
magnus»  from  the  external  surface  of  all  the 
lower  ribs,  beginning  at  the  fiflh ;  and  below 
the  last  rib  it  derives  its  posterior  attach- 
ment from  the  fascia  lumborum  ;  fiom  these 
origins,  it  runs  backwards  and  downwards, 
terminating  in  a  broad  tendinous  expansion, 
the  terminations  of  which  in  the  linea  alba, 
OS  pubis,  and  Poupart*s  ligament,  together 
with  the  formation  of  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  are  exactly  as  in  the  human  subject. 

The  obliquus  intemus  (ileo^abdominien)  ex- 
hibits the  usual  arrangement,  arising  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  crest  of  the  ileum  and 
pubic  ligament,  whence  it  mounts  oblic^uely  for- 
wards to  be  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of 
all  the  lower  ribs  as  far  forwards  as  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  of  the  sternum. 

The  rectus  abdominis  {stemo-pubien)  is  much 
more  extensively  developed  in  the  horse  than 
in  human  beings.  Arising  from  the  os  pubis 
It  passes  forwards  enclosed  in  its  usual  sheath 
to  be  inserted  into  the  ensiform  cartilage  and 
into  the  cartilaginous  terminations  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
ribs,  and  also  into  the  sternum  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  There 
are  even  fleshy  fibres  derived  from  this  muscle 
prolonged  as  far  forwards  as  the  articulation 
between  the  first  rib  and  the  sternum,  which, 
by  the  old  anatomists,  was  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct muscle,  and  named  "  musculus  in  summo 
thorace  situs." 

In  many  of  the  Camivora  the  rectus  ab- 
dominis is  equally  remarkable  for  its  great 
length,  and  in  some  species  it  is  even  pro- 
longed forwards  to  the  veir  anterior  ex- 
tremity  of  the  sternum.     When   the  recti 


are  thus  largely  developed  the  pyramidales 
do  not  exist. 

Anterior  extremity,  Musttes  of  the  shoulder. 
—  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  in  the 
horse  and  other  herbivorous  quadrupeds  not 
possessed  of  a  clavicle,  and,  moreover,  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  struc- 
ture of  their  scapular  apparatus,  these  muscles 
undergo  important  modifications  in  their  dis- 
position and  attachments,  which  it  will  be 
interesting  to  investigate.  In  the  human 
subject  the  muscles  speciallv  appropriated  to 
the  movements  of  the  shoulder  are  eight  in 
number, —  vis*,  the  serratus  magnus,  the  pec^ 
toratis  minor,  the  levator  scapulcB,  the  rhomboid 
deus,  the  trapezius,  the  omo^yoideus,  the  sub^ 
davius,  and  the  stemo'cleido  mastoideus,  all  of 
which  concur  in  producing  the  various  move- 
ments of  which  the  human  shoulder  is  sus- 
ceptible. Of  these,,  it  witt  be  observed,  the 
six  first  belong  exclusively  to  the  Scapula, 
except  the  trapezius,  which  is  inserted  ex- 
tensively into  the  clavicle  ;  whilst  the  opera- 
tion of  the  two  last  is  upon  the  clavicle  only. 

In  quadrapeds  the  shoulder  is  furnished 
with  the  same  muscles  as  those  which  are  met 
with  in  man,  only  they  present  differences  in 
their  proportions  and  attachments,  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  structure  of  the  skeleton, 
or  the  particular  requirements  of  the  animal ; 
and,  moreover,  thev  are  provided  with  "an 
additional  muscle,  of  which  no  vestiges  appear 
in  our  own  bodies.  In  the  horse,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
shoulder  is  as  follows. 

The  trapezius,  in  all  quadrupeds  destitute 
of  clavicles,  or  in  which  these  bones  are  but 
imperfectly  developed,  presents  an  arrange- 
ment very  different  6'om  what  exists  in  such 
at  have  the  clavicles.  Qompletely  formed  :  that 
part  which  would  in;  the  latter  case  have  been 
the  clavicular  portion^  becomes  confounded 
with  the  deltoid  and  with  the  cleido  mastoid 
(here  a  very  distinct  muscle  from  the  sterno- 
maatoid).  From  the  combination  of  these 
three,  tnere  usually  results  a  single  muscle, 
which  is  implanted  immediately  into  the 
humerus,  and  which,  from  its  attachments, 
might  be  named  the  mastO'humeralis,  It  is 
this  muscle  which  is  named  by  Stubbs  the 
leva' or  humeri  proprius,  and  its  posterior  part 
musculus  ad  levatorem  accessorhu  ;  and  by  the 
French  hippotomists  muscle  commun  de  la  tete 
de  ^enclosure  et  du  bras,.  This  clavicular  por- 
tion  of  the  trapezius  is  very  distinct  from  the 
scapular  portion,  firom  which  it  is  in  many 
animals  separated  by  the  trachelo^acromial 
muscle,  to  be  described  fiirther  on. 

In  the  horse,  therefore,  the  Trapezius  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  that  part  only  which  is 
called  the  ascendin^^  portion  in  the  human 
subject,  and  which  is  inserted  into  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
The  stemo^nuuloid  is  present,  but  the  levator 
anguU  scapuUs,  the  cleido-mastoid,  and  the 
clavicular  portions  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid 
are  all  replaced  by  the  muscular  expansion 
above  described,  and  which,  taking  its  origin 
from  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
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and  from  the  transverse  processes  of  some  of 
the  superior  cervical  vertebrs,  passes  down- 
wards in  front  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  and 
descends  alone  the  inner  surface  of  the  fore- 
arm, into  which  it  is  ultimately  inserted. 

The  muscle  of  the  shoulder  which  is  premier 
to  quadrupeds  may  be  named  the  tradielo^ 
acromiaUt  {acromio^trachetien^  Cuy«,  acromto- 
battUttre,  Vicq  d'Azyr).  It  arises  in  the  horse 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and 
of  the  four  (bllowing  cervicd  vertebrse  (in  the 
generality  of  quadrupeds  from  the  three  upper- 
roost  only);  from  this  origin  it  descends 
towards  the  shoulder-joint,  making  its  ap- 
pearance externally  between  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  trapesius,  which  it  separates ;  it 
then  spreads  out  over  the  acromud  portion 
of  the  scapula,  and  descends  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  humerus,  where  it  is  inserted. 
Its  action  wiU,  of  course,  be  to  draw  the 
shoulder  upwards  and  forwards.  This  muscle, 
which  exists  in  all  the  maoNnalia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  human  species,  would  seem 
to  be  in  special  relation  with  the  quadrupedal 
mode  of  progression ;  and,  as  Cuvier  observes, 
affords  a  stnking  example -of  the  difficulty  x>f 
establishing  a  good  nomenclature  in  com- 
parative anatomy :  in  some  animal^  it  derives 
Its  origin  exclusively  from  the  cranium ;  and, 
in  others,  from  the  upper  or  lower  cervical 
vertebrae.  Its  mode  x>f  insertion  is  equally 
various  ;  in  the  tapir  it  is  implanted  into  the 
aponeurosis  which  covers  the  deltoid  muscle^ 
while,  in  the  horse,  it  has  its  insertion  into 
the  middle  portioo  of  the  .humerus  by  two 
aponeurotic  tendons,  which  ^Mnbrace  the  bra- 
cnialis  intemus  muscle. 

The  ierratuM  major  anticmt  itcapuIo^oosHen), 
in  the  horse,  arises  firom  the  rtransverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  third,  fourth,  Gith,  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebrse,  and  also  from  rthe  external 
surfaces  of  the  six  superior  ribs-:  its  origms 
extending  as  (ar  backwards  as  the  insertion  of 
the  tendons  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  :  from  this 
extensive  origin  it  passes  backwards  around 
the  chest  to  be  implanted  into  the  base  of  the 
scai)ula,  its  insertion  occupying  nearly  half  of 
the  internal  surface  of  that  bone.  This  muscle, 
Cuvier  remarks,  is  much  more  extensively 
developed  in  quadrupeds  than  in  the  human 
subject ;  for,  in  all  other  mammalia,  except  in 
the  orang-outang,  it  arises  not  only  b^  digi- 
tations  from  the  ribs,  but  dso  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck, 
an  arrangement  which  becomes  necessary  in 
animals  ukat  walk  upon  four  feet,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  scapula  from  being  pushed  too 
far  backwards  towards  the  spine.  This  muscle, 
in  fact,  forms,  with  its  fellow  on  the  opposite 
side,  a  kind  of  sling,  by  which  the  trunk  is 
suspended.  The  fact  that  it  is  equaUy  exten- 
sive in  its  attachments  in  the  Monkeys,  is  an 
additional  proof  that  the  usual  mode  of  pro- 
gression in  these  animals  is  on  four  feet :  in 
these  animals,  indeed,  the  serratus  magnus 
derives  origins  from  all  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
instead  of  from  only  a  part,  as  in  other  mam- 
mifera.  In  the  Cetaceae  that  do  not  walk, 
and  in  the  kangaroos  which  have  their  ante- 


rior limbs  very  small,  the  serratus  nnagniis 
presents  a  corresponding  feebleness  of  deve- 
lopment. 

The  peetorjilit  mmor  {terrtUau  wmor  amiiau) 
is,  in  the  horse,  represented  by  a  muscle, 
which,  arising  firom  tne  sternum  and  from  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  near  thdr 
sternal  terminations,  runs  upwards  and  back- 
wards to  be  inserted  into  the  superior  costa 
of  the  scapula  near  the  base  of  that  bone ;  it 
also  contracts  tendinous  attachments  with 
the  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  teres  minor 
and  other  scapular  muscles. 

The  rhomboidew  arises,  in  the  horse,  entird  j 
from  the  ligamentum  imchae,  and  from  the 
apines  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebne,  whence 
it  runs  outwards  to  be  affixed  to  the  base  of 
the  scapula. 

In  monkeys  and  in  the  carnivorous  qua- 
drupeds the  jhomboideus  is  continued  up- 
wards as  far  as  the  occiput,  whence  it  derives 
an  extensive  origin;  the  occipital  portion, 
indeed,  is,  in  the  Oamivora,  separated  from 
the  rest  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  muscle,  called 
by  some  writers  the  occipito^tcapulariM,  and, 
by  Cuvier,  **  rhombdtde  de  im  tele.'* 

The  omo-ht/oideus  is,  generally,  wanting  in 
animals  whose  scapula  presents  no  coracoid 
process :  neither  can  there  be  any  subdamus 
m  animals  that  do  not  possess  a  davicle :  in 
the  horse,  however,  the  former  of  these  is 
represented  by  a  strong  muscular  fasciculus. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the 
muscle  named  by  the  human  anatomist  slemo-^ 
.cleido^nrnttoideut ;  but  which,  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, is  represented  by  two  disdnct  muscles. 
One  of  these, 

The  iteruo'tnasioideus,  or,  as  it  might  be 
named,  «temo-maxiUaris,  arises,  in  the  horse, 
from  the  anterior  end  of  the  sternum,  and, 
running  forwards  strong  and  fleshy,  is  inserted 
by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  inferior  maxiHa  under^ 
neath  the  parotid  gland,  sending,  however, 
another  tendon  to  1^  implanted  into  the  root 
of  the  mastoid  process. 

The  cleido'fmutoideuSf  always  a  distinct 
muscle  firom  the  preeeding,  is,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  in  the  horse  and  other  non-claviculate 
quadrupeds,  confounded  with  the  clavicular 
portions  of  the  tcapezius  and  dehoid. 

MuteUt  inserted  into  the  humerus, — The 
movements  of  the  humerus  in  the  human 
Ixkly  are  effected  by  two  sets  of  muscles :  one 
denved  from  the  trunk,  the  other  from  the 
framework  of  the  shoulder.  The  former  are 
the  peetoralis  m(\jor  and  latissimus  dorsi ;  the 
latter,  the  supra-sninatus,  the  infra-spinatus, 
and '  the  subscapularis  proceeding  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  scapula  and  the  deltoid,  terea 
minor,  teres  m^or,  and  coraco-brachialis,  which 
take  their  origins  from  the  processes.  In  the 
horse  and  in  other  quadrupeds,  various  cir- 
cumstances render  modifications  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  muscles  indispensable. 

The  peetoralis  major  (stemo-humerien),  in 
the  horse,  arises,  first,  from  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  secondly,  from  the  two  lower  thirds 
of  the  sternum ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the  supe- 
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rior  part  of  the  sternum  for  about  one- third 
of  its  length.  The  first  of  these  portions 
winds  round  to  be  inserted  into  the  internal 
aspect  of  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  the  second 
ends  in  a  fiiseia«  which  descends  downwards 
over  the  fbre-arm,  while  the  third,  running  in 
a  transverse  direction  over  the  inferior  portion,, 
is  inserted  into  the  humerus  along  with  the 
**  levator  humeri  proprius  **  between  the  biceps 
and  the  brachiseus  intern  us. 

In  all  those  mammalia  which  are  destitute 
of  complete  clavicles,  even  in  the  Cetacea, 
there  is  a  part  of  the  sternal  portion  of  the 
pectoraUs  major,  which  is  inserted  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  humerus,  that  joins  the  cor- 
responding portioa  of  the  opposite  side  to 
form  the  muscU  common  to  both  arms^^  by  the 
action  of  which  the  two  fore-legs  are  made  to 
cross  each  other. 

The  latusimut  dorsi  (hmbo-httmerietr^  in 
the  horse,  and  in  other  quadrupeds,  exhibits 
the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  human  sub- 
ject t  it  is,  however,  in  the  tower  animals 
powerfully  assisted  in  its  action  by  the  massy 
muscle  already  described  (cutano'humerien), 
formed  by  the  panniculus  carnosus,  a  strong 
tendon  from  which,  b  inserted  into  the  hume- 
rus along  with  that  oi  the  latissimus  dersi. 
Both  are  intimately  connected  with  the  tendon 
of  the  teres  major,  and  from  this  combination 
of  tendons  arises  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
triceps  extensor  cubiti. 

The  iupra^tpinaius^  the  infia-ipmatui,  the 
tubicapularis,  the  teres  majirr,  and  the  feres 
minor  have,  in  all  quadrupeds,  the  same  ar- 
rangement as  in  the  human  subject,  the  only 
diffbcencess  being  dependent  upon  the  shape 
and  proportions  of  the  scapula. 

The  deltoid  in  all  animals  having  their 
clavicles  imperfect  or  wanting,  is  neces- 
sarily modified  in  its  disposition  to  a  very 
considerable  d^ree.  We  have  already  seen 
when  speaking  of  the  trapezius,  that  its  cla- 
vicular portion  is  in  such  cases  blended  with 
the  anterior  division  of  that  muscle:  that  part 
only  which  takes  its  oriein  from  the  scapula 
remains  to  be  noticed.  Where  the  acromion 
is  well  developed,  the  deltoid  may  be  divided 
into  two  portions  ;  one  derived  from  the  acro- 
mion, the  other  proceeding  from  the  spine 
and  subjacent  surface  of  the  scapula :  tnese 
two  portions  unite, aud.decussatinff  eachother,^ 
form  a  common  tendon,  which  is  implanled 
into  the  deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus.  As 
the  acromion  process  diminishes  in  size,  the 
acromial  portion  of  the  deltoid  becomes  en- 
feebled in  like  degree,  until  at  length,  as  in  the 
horse,  where  there  is  no  acromial  projection, 
that  part  of  the  deltoid  arising  from  the  spine 
remains  alone.  Under  these  circumstances, 
this  muscle  is  directed  forwards  in  nearly  the 
same  direction  as  the  infra-spinatus,  and,  both 
from  its  position  and  office  has  been  named 
by  hippotomists  the  "  abductor  longus  brachu/* 

The  coraco'brachialis  exists  even  in  animals 
that  have  no  coracoid  process,  in  which  case 
it  takes  its  origin  from  a  little  tubercle  situ- 
ated upon  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula. 
When  the  biceps  arises  by  two  heads,  as  in 


the  human  subject,  the  coraco-brachialis  arises 
with  the  longer  head  by  a  common  tendon ; 
but  when,  as  is  Ihe  case  in  many  quadrupeds, 
the  biceps  has  but  one  ori^n  from  the  humerus, 
the  coraco-brachialis  is  m  no  way  connected 
with  that  muscle. 

Muscles  of  the  forearm, —  Flexors,  —  The  W- 
cepsi  in  the  generality  of  quadrupeds,  has  the 
same  origins  as  in  the  human  subject ;  one 
head  arising  from  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
the  other  from  its  coracoid  process :  these 
two-  heads  uniting  form  a  common  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius,  and,  by  an  aponeurotic  expansion  into 
the  fascia  covering  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm I  but  where  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula  is  deficient,  as  in  the  horse,  and  in  the 
camivora  generally,  the  term  **  biceps  "  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  this  muscle,,  seeing  that 
it  has  but  one  origin  from  the  margin  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  :  in  the  rest  of  its  course  it  is 
similarly  disposed  in  all  the  mammalia. 

The  braciueus  intemus  (Jiuniero^cubitien)  in 
all  quadrupeds  has  the  same  arrangement  as 
in  the  human  subject.  In  the  horse,,  the  biceps 
and  the  brachiaeus  are  by  most  writers  named 
the  *'  long  and  short  flexors  of  the  forearm." 

EjFtensors,  —  The  triceps  extensor  cubiti 
(scapulo-olecranien)  is  in  the  horse  a  muscle 
of  prodigious  strength,  and  consists  of  three 
portions  similar  to  those  named  in  the  human 
anatomy  the  long  extensor,  the  short  exten- 
sor, and  the  braehialis  externus  (the  great 
extensor,,  the  middle  extensor,  and  the  uxort 
extensor  of  Bourgelat,  and  other  writers  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  horse).  There  is,  more- 
over, a  fourth  portion,  derived  from  the  com- 
mon tendon  of^  the  latbsimus  dorsi  and  teres 
m^or,  by  the  intervention  of  which,  it  takes 
its  origin  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

The  anconeus  (epicpndt/lo  cubitien)  exists  in 
all  quadrupeds. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  construction 
of  the  bones  of  the. forearm,  both  the  pronator 
muscles  are  in  the  So|ipeda  entirely  wanting, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Ruroinantia  and  in  the 
Pachydermata  generally  ;  nevertheless,  in  the 
elephant  and  in  the  hog-tribe  the  pronator 
teres  is  feebly  developed  ;  and,  as  the  mobility 
of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  becomes  more 
perfect,  as  in  the  Carnivora,  Quadrumana  and 
Marsupialia,  both  the  pronators  are  found  pre- 
senting the  same  arrangemei;vt  as  in  the  human 
body. 

The  supinators  are  ^ite  obliterated  in  the 
Solipeda,  as  ^ell  as  in  the  Ruminantia  and 
Pacnydermata. 

Muscles  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  — 
The  muscles  employed  iq  bending  the  wrist 
are  in  our  own  persons  the  palmaris  longus, 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  longior,  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis  brevior,  the  extensor  carpi  ra- 
dialis, the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris  ;  of  these  one  only  is  in- 
serted into  the  carpus,  all  the  rest  being 
attached  to  the  metacarpal  bones. 

In  all  multi-digitate  mammalia,  such  as  the 
Quadrumana,  Carnivora,  Rodentia,  and  Eden- 
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lata,  these  six  muscles  exist  and  are  disposed 
pretty  nearly  as  in  the  human  race;  but  in  the 
Pachyderniata  and  Kuminantia  there  is  but 
one  flexor  carpi  radial  is.  In  all  the  al)Ove 
multidigitate  animals,  the  muscles  derived 
from  the  external  condyle,  and  its  vicinity  by 
their  co-operation,  approximate  the  back  of 
the  hand  towards  the  forearm,  or,  in  other 
words,  are  extensors  of  the  fore-foot ;  while 
those  derived  from  the  internal  condyle  have 
a  contrary  effect,  and  act  as  flexors  of  the 
hand.  Should  the  flexor  and  extensor  of  the 
same  side  of  the  limb  act  together,  the  hand 
will  he  bent  laterally  ia  the  corresponding 
direction. 

In  the  Solipeda,  where  the  movements  of 
the  wrist  are  strictly  limited  to  those  of 
flexion  and  extension,  the  disposition  of  these 
muscles  is  considerably  modified. 

The  extensor  carpi  radiaiu  is  here  single, 
arising  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  ex- 
ternal  siuface  of  that  bone  for  a  consider- 
able distance:  it  forms  a  strong  fleshy  belly, 
terminating  in  a  powerful  tendon,  which  runs 
to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  metacarpal  or  cannon  bone. 
This  orascle,  called  by  Bourgelat  the  "  extent 
sew  droit  anterieur  du  carum,**  seems,  from  the 
extent  of  its  origin,  to  represent  the  long  su- 
pinator and  the  two  radial  extensors  of  the 
wrist  combined,  and  all  three  made  to  co- 
operate in  the  extension  of  the  wrist. 

The.  Jleeor  carpi  radialis  ^epttrochlo^meta^ 
carpien)  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  cannon  bone,  form- 
ing the  antagonist  to  the  preceding  muscle: 
this  is  the  **Jieebissew  interne  du  canon**  ci 
Bourgelat. 

The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  (epUrocklo-carpieff) 
arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  external 
protuberance  of  the  os  humeri,  and  also  by  a 
distinct  head  from  the  protuberance  situated 
above  the  internal  condyle  ;  its  tendon  is  in- 
serted into  the  representative  of  the>  pisiform 
bone  and  also  into  the  root  of  the  rudi- 
mentary metacarpal  bone  beneath  it :  this  is 
the  *•*  flechisseur  oblique  du  canon  "  of  Bour- 
gelat. 

The  extensor  carpi  ulnnris  (ciibit0'Sus-7ne'' 
tacarpien)  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and 
is  inserted,  like  th«  preceding,  into  the  os 
pisiforme,  whence  it  is  prolonged  beneath 
the  carpus,  so  as  to  perform  die  oflice  of 
a  flt'xor  of  the  wrist  Q'flechisseiir  exteme  ** 
Bourgelat.) 

The  palmaris  longut  does  not  exist  in  the 
Solipeda  ;  nor  is  it  found  in  the  Pachydermata 
and  Kuminantia,  being  in  these  orders  of  qua- 
drupeds apparently  combined  with  the  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum,  as  is  likewise  the  case 
with  this  muscle  in  the  bear,  the  badger,  and 
the  dog  ;  in  all  other  unguiculate  qutulrupeds 
it  is  disposed  as  in  the  human  subject. 

Muscles  of  the  hand,  —  The  extensor  com- 
munis digitorum  {epicondylo-sus-phalangettien 
commun;,  —  This  muscle  in  the  horse  is  called 


by  Bourgelat  *'  /  ^extenseur  anterieur  du  pi^dL,  *' 
and  by  Lafosse,  **rextenseurdupied:^^  it  arises 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  axid 
from  the  contiguous  fascise,alHO  from  the  upper 
and  lateral  part  of  the  radius ;  its  fleshy  belly 
is  strong,  and  terminates  in  a  single  tendon, 
which  runs  over  the  foot  to  be  inserted  into 
the  last  phalanx  or  coffin-bone,  having  pre- 
viously given  off  a  slip  to  join  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  minimi  digiti. 

^Fig,  502. 


Myology  of  the  ffone,     {After  StiAbs.) 

Head, — a,  Orbicxilar  muscle  of  tJie  mouth  j  g,  ele- 
vator of  the  chin ;  6,  arteria  angularis ;  6,  arteria 
temnoralis. 

Neck. —  /,  Obliquus  capitis  inferior;  7,  ligamen- 
turn  nuchce. 

Trunk,  —  m,  Transversalis  abdominis ;  <,  sphincter 
anu 

Left  anterior  Extremity.  —  ir.  Insertion  of  bra- 
chialis  anticus ;  d,  flexor  profimdus  digiti ;  p,  flexor 
carpi  radialis ;  «,  ligaments  of  the '  carpus ;  4  "** 
tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  perforatus. 

Right  anterior  Extremity.  —  I,  m.  Tendon  of  the 
flexor  sublimis ;  t,  insertion  of  flexor  profundus  into 
the  coffin  bone ;  r,  flexor  brevis  digiti  pedis. 

Z^ft  posterior  Extremity. — /?,  adductor  macnns 
fenioris ;  7,  vastus  intemus ;  u,  gracilis ;  18, 15,  plan- 
taris  ;  28,  flexor  longua  di^ti  pedis ;  16,  external 
malleolus;  17,  Internal  miuleolus;  18,  division  of 
the  tendon  of  plantaris,  to  allow  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  profundus  to  proceed  to  its  insertion  at  31, 
into  the  coffin  bone;  11,  flexor  brevis  digiti  pedis; 
86,  obturator  artery ;  87,  ner\'e8  to  the  Ubialis  an- 
ticus. 

Eight  posterior  Extremity.  —  c,Tranver8a1is  penis ; 
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fy  glataeus  internus ;  h,  iliacus  intemus  ;  10,  vastus 
interaas ;  33,  sciatic  nerve ;  23,  poplitaeus ;  25,  26, 
tibialis  posticus ;  28,  29,  30,  31,  flexor  longus  ddgiti 
pedis ;  24,  poplitieal  nerve ;  38,  posterior  tibial  nerve ; 
40,  articular  ligaments  of  the  knee  ankle  and  pastern 
joints ;  26,  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  into  29,  that  of  the  flexor  longus  di^ti 
pedis;  11,  flexor  brevis  digiti  pedis;  31,  insertion 
of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  into  the  coffin 
bone ;  41,  internal  cartilage  of  the  hoof. 

The  extemor  propritis  mimim  digiti.  —  In 
the  horse  this  muscle  is  represented  by  two 
muscles.  One  of  these,  called  by  Bourgelat 
the  I'.icral  extensor  ofthefoott  and  by  Latosse 
the  extemor  of  the  pattern^  is  inserted  by  the 
intervention  of  a  strong  tendon  into  the  side 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  solitary  toe  that 
forms  the  foot.  The  second  muscle,  placed 
between  the  above  and  the  preceding  muscle, 
furnishes  a  similar  tendon,  which,  afler  passing 
in  front  of  the  carpus,  becomes  united  at  an 
acute  angle  with  tnat  of  the  former,  the  two 
co-operating  with  each  other  in  extending  the 
foot. 

In  the  Huminantia  likewise  this  muscle  is 
disposed  after  two  different  manners.  In  the 
Cervidffi  or  deer  tribe,  in  which  the  rudimen- 
tary toes  are  capable  of  distinct  movements, 
it  furnishes  two  tendons  to  the  two  outer 
toes  :  whilst  in  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  an- 
telopes its  tendon  presents  a  double  inser- 
tion-^ one  into  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
outer  finger,  the  other  into  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  communis. 

The  extensor  proprius  indicts  and  the  two 
long  extensors  of  the  thumb  are,  in  all  the 
ungulate  quadrupeds,  entirely  wanting. 

The  abductor  longus  polUds  is  present  in  all 
the  mammalia,  even  in  the  Ruminantia  and 
the  Solipeds.  In  the  horse  its  tendon  is 
implanted  into  the  internal  siurface  of  the  base 
of  the  cannon  bone,  so  that  it  thus  becomes  an 
extensor  of  the  foot  (t'extenseur  oblique  du 
canon  of  Bourgelat). 

The  flexor  digUorum  subiimis  perforatus  and 
the^jror  profimdus  pcrforans,  —  In  the  horse 
these  muscles  arise  in  common  from  the  in- 
ternal protuberance  of  the  os  humeri,  and  the 
two  are  confounded  together  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  when  the  two  muscles  separate 
to  form  two  distinct  tendons  ;  of  these,  that 
belonging  to  the  flexor  subiimis  runs  beneath 
the  annular  ligaments  of  the  carpus,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  great  pastern  bone 
previouslv  dividing  to  give  passage  to  the 
tendon  of  the  profundus  on  its  way  to  be  im- 
planted into  the  last  phalanx  or  coffin  bone  of 
the  foot. 

In  the  ungulata  the  small  muscles  of  the 
hand  would  evidently  be  useless,  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  horse  all  traces  of  them  are  lost, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  foot,  to  be  described  further 
on. 

Posterior  Extremity — Muscles  of  the  Pelvis, 
— The  muscles  specially  belonging  to  the  pel- 
vis are  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  the  psoas 
parvus,  which  in  quadrupeds  offer  precisely 
the  same  arrangement  as  m  man. 

Muscles  inserted  into  the  os  femoris  — These 


are  similarly  disposed  in  all  the  Mammifera 
possessed  of  a  pelvic  extremity,  the  only  differ- 
ences observable  being  in  their  proportionate 
sizes.  In  the  Solipeda  the  analogue  of  the 
glutceus  maximus  is  so  small,  in  comparison  of 
the  two  other  glutaei,  that  it  is  named  by 
Bourgelat "  le  petit  fessier,^*  and  by  Stubbs 
the  gluUBus  extemus.  In  the  human  subject 
the  comparative  large  size  of  this  muscle  is 
rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
erect  attitude  of  the  body,  which  it  princi- 
pally assists  in  maintaining ;  whilst  in  quadru- 
peds, from  the  horizontal  position  of  their 
bodies,  it  becomes  of  very  secondary  import- 
ance. In  the  horse  it  is  a  comparatively 
slender  muscle,  deriving  its  principal  origin 
from  the  sacral  fascia,  but  also  reinforced 
by  a  long  slender  fasciculus,  which  descends 
immediately  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ileum.  Its  insertion  is  into  the  third  tro- 
chanter and  external  rough  surface  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  also  by  strong 
tendinous  aponeuroses  into  the  fascia  lata. 

The  Gluttstu  medius  is  the  principal  muscle 
in  this  r^ion  ;  it  arises  extensively  from 
the  sacro-iliac  aponeurosis,  and  from  the  ex- 
ternal surfifice  of  the  ileum,  from  which  origin 
it  runs  downwards  and  forwards  to  be  im- 
planted into  the  outer  surface  of  the  great 
trochanter,  and  is,  moreover,  prolonged,  by 
means  of  a  strong  posterior  fasciculus,  to- 
wards the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur.  From 
this  latter  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its 
preponderating  strength,  the  glutseus  medius 
may  be  regarded  as  being,  par  exceVence,  the 
kicking  muscle  in  these  quadrupeds  which  in- 
stinctively have  recourse  to  thiff  mode  of  de- 
fence as  best  suited  to  their  organization. 

The  other  muscles  inserted  into  the  great 
trochanter  —  namely,  the  glut^eus  minimus,  the 
quadratus  femoris,  the  obturator  externus,  the 
obturator  internus^  the  gemelli,  and  the  pyra- 
midalis — present  in  all  quadrupeds  a  disposi- 
tion similar  to  that  which  they  have  in  the 
human  body. 

The  muscles  passing  between  the  pelvis  and 
the  lesser  trochanter,  and  also  those  that  arise 
from  the  pubis  to  be  implanted  into  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  thieh,  in  the  generality  of 
miadrupeds,  correspond  very  accurately  with 
those  of  man.  In  the  horse  these  are  the 
psoas  magnus,  the  iliacus^  the  pcctinceus,  and 
the  triple  adductor,  none  of  which  oflTer  any 
peculiarity  worthy  of  remark. 

The  ^xor  muscles  of  the  leg  are  the  biceps 
flexor  cruris^  the  semimembranosus,  the  semi- 
tendinosus,  the  sartorhis,  the  gracilis,  and  the 
popUt^us,  all  of  which  are  enclosed  by  the 
dense  fascia  of  the  thigh,  or  fascia  lata,  which 
is  kept  tense  by  the  action  of  a  special  muscle 
named  the  tensor  vngtme fsmoris. 

The  last-named  muscle,  called  also  the 
musculus  fascicB  lata  (ilco-fasden)  arises  in  the 
horse  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crest 
of  the  ileum,  whence  it  descends  obliquely 
downwards,  enclosed  between  two  layers  of 
the  fascia,  covering  the  thigh,  into  whch  it  Ls 
strongly  inserted. 

The  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh —  v'z.  the 
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bicepi  {Ueo-rotuUenY  the  vastus  irUemus^  the 
vastus  extemus,  and  the  cruralis  —  offer  in  ail 
quadrupeds  the  same  general  disposition  as  in 
man,  the  three  last  forming  one  great  common 
muscle  {iriJemor(Hrotulien),  The  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  thigh  in  the  horse  and  in  other 
quadrupeds  is  formed  by  the  sartorius  (ileo' 
pretUfieii),  which  here,  from  its  position  and 
office,  has  been  named  by  hippotomists  the 
**  ioitg  adductor  of  the  thigh,** 


Fig,  503. 


Deep  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  ligttments  of  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  Horse* 

a,  6,  c,  A  muscle  named  by  Stubbs  **  musculus 
pirvus  in  {wtictdattone  femoris  situs :  it  arises  by  a 
flat  tendon  (6),  from  above  the  tendon  of  the  rectus 
cruris  (cT),  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  os  fe- 
moris (c) ;  t,  A,  A  iliaciu  intemus.  The  small  numerals 
indicate  the  principal  ligaments  of  the  limb. 

The  biceps  (ischh'peronien)  in  the  horse  and 
the  greater  number  of  quadrupeds,  not  even 
excepting  the  quadrumana,  arises  by  a  single 
origin,  which  is  derived  from  the  ischium,  and 
the  neighbouring  ligaments  and  fascial  expan- 
Bions.     This  muscle  covers  a  large  proportion 


of  the  outer  surface  of  the  thii^h :  its  principal 
insertion  is  into  the  head  of  the  fibula,  but  it 
likewise  throughout  its  whole  length  contracts 
extensive  and  important  attachments  with  the 
fascia  lata,  so  that  it  also  becomes  a  powerful 
extensor  of  the  thigh.  There  is  moreover,  in 
the  horse  and  in  the  Ruminantia,  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  biceps  derived  from  the  sacro- 
sciatic  aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
directed  obliquely  from  before  backwards, 
which,  meeting  the  ischiatic  portion  at  an 
angle,  form  with  it  a  kind  of  raphe,  which  is 
prolonged  for  some  distance.  This  muscle  is 
called  by  Bourgelat  the  ^vastus  longus"  of 
the  thigh. 

The  gracilis  (jntbio'^etibien)  is  in  all  quad- 
rupeds a  very  considerable  muscle,  more  especi- 
ally in  such  as  have  the  thigh  much  shortened, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  horse,  and  the  unguiata 
generally.  It  is  called  by  Bourgelat  the  **  ghort 
adductor  of  the  thigh"  whilst  he  gives  the  name 
"  gradlis     to  the  semitendinosus. 

The  semimembranosus  (ischio^sous^tibien)  and 
the  semitendinosus  (ischio-pretibien)  have  in  all 
quadrupeds  the  same  origin  and  general  ar- 
rangement as  in  man ;  but  both  of  them  are 
in  the  lower  animals  inserted  into  the  tibia  by 
a  broad  aponeurosis.  It  must  also  be  remarked 
that  their  insertion  extends  much  lower  down 
than  in  the  human  subject,  a  circumstance 
which  causes  the  leg  to  be  permanently  ke»t 
in  a  semiflexed  condition ;  and  is  one  of  the 
great  obstacles  to  their  walkine  in  an  upright 
position.  Even  in  the  Quadrumana  these 
muscles  have  their  insertions  very  low  down 
in  the  leg. 

The  pop&taus  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
disposition. 

Muscles  implanted  into  the  foot.  The  gas^ 
trocnemH  (bi-femoro-calcanien)  and  the  soIibum 
(tibio'ccdcanien)  are  less  considerable  muscles, 
as  regards  their  comparative  size  in  quadru- 
peds, than  in  the  human  race  :  nevertheless 
their  general  disposition  is  invariably  the  same 
as  in  man.  In  the  Solipeda,  the  sokeus  is 
remarkably  slender  and  feeble. 

The  plantaris  (Jemori'calcanien).  —  In  the 
Solipeds  this  muscle  is  remarkably  developed, 
so  much  so  indeed  as  apparently  to  repre- 
sent the  flexor  sublimis.  In  the  horse  this 
muscle  arises  under  the  external  head  of 
the  gemellus  from  a  large  fossa  in  the  os  fe- 
moris above  the  external  condyle  :  its  tendon 
is  continued  downwards,  and  runs  over  the 
extremity  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  is  en- 
closed in  a  sheath  formed  by  strong  liga^ 
ments,  which  prevent  it  from  slipping  out  of 
its  place;  passing  on  from  this  point,  it  di- 
vides, to  be  inserted  upon  each  side  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  tlie  great  pastern  bone 
towards  its  inferior  extremity,  here  giving 
passage  between  its  two  insertions  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  long  flexor  of  the  toe,  which  it 
serves  to  bend  down  closely  to  the  pastern 
when  the  fetlock  joint  is  bent,  thus  seeming 
to  perform  the  functions  both  of  the  plantaris 
and  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes. 

The  tibialis  anticus,  —  In  the  Ruminantia 
and  in  the  Solipeds,  the  tibialis  anticus  is  mi- 
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planted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  base  of 
the  metatarsal  or  cannon  bone,  so  as  to  be 
simply  an  extensor  of  that  portion  of  the  foot 
which  in  these  animals  is  usually  misnamed 
the  leg. 

The  tibia&s  posticus  is  altogether  wantine 
in  the  Solipeds,  as  also  in  the  Kuminantia  and 
the  hog-tribe. 

The  three  peronei  are,  in  the  horse,  repre- 
sented by  a  single  muscle,  the  tendon  of  wnich 
becomes  conjoraed  with  that  of  the  long  ex- 
tensor of  the  digit,  with  which,  when  in  action, 
it  co-operates. 

Muscles  inserted  into  the  digU.  —  The  ab- 
ductors and  adductors  *  are  the  abducior  pol- 
Kcis,  the  adductor  obUquus  poliicis,  the  ad' 
ductor  transversaUs,  the  abductor  namnd  digiti, 
and  the  inierossei. 

The  flexor  muscles  in  the  horse  are  ne- 
cessarily reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity ;  the  short  flexor  communis  is  entirely 
wanting ;  the  plantaris,  as  described  above, 
considerably  increased  in  importance,  has  a 
double  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  great 
]>astem  bone,  and  presents  a  similar  disposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  nexor  perforatus  in  digitate 
quadrupeds,  while  the  flexor  communis  longus 
per/braru,  here  reduced  to  a  single  tendon,  ap- 
propriated to  the  solitary  toe,  passes  on  as 
usual  to  be  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx. 

The  flexor  longus  poliicis  exists  both  in  the 
Ruminantia  and  Solipeda,  notwithstanding  the 
total  absence  of  a  thumb  in  these  animals  ; 
but,  instead  of  its  usual  destination*  it  here  be- 
comes affixed  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  com- 
munis perforans,  to  which  it  forms  a  powerful 
auxiliary. 

The  extensor  muscles  of  the  toes  in  all 
dictate  quadrupeds,  provided  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  toe  in  the  human 
foot,  resemble  those  of  man :  in  other  animals 
there  are  some  peculiarities  that  require  no- 
tice. In  the  Quadrumana,  the  three  muscles 
found  in  the  human  foot  are  present ;  but  in 
addition  to  these  there  is  a  proper  abductor  of 
the  thumb  (adductor,  as  it  would  be  called  by 
the  anthropotomist),  situated  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  extensor  poliicis  longus,  of  which 
no  traces  exist  in  mankind. 

Where  the  inner  toe  is  wanting,  us  in  the 
dog  and  the  rabbit,  the  extensor  poliicis  is 
likewise  deficient. 

In  the  cloven-footed  quadrupeds  there  is  a 
proper  extensor  to  the  inner  toe  representing 
that  of  the  thumb,  and  the  peroneus  longus, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  external  toe,  per- 
forms the  office  of  extending  that  also  :  there 
is  moreover  in  Ruminants  a  long  abductor  of 
the  thumb,  the  tendon  of  which  is  inserted 
close  to  that  of  the  tibialis  anticus. 

In    the   Solipeds,   the    extensor   communis 

*  In  comparative  anatomy,  owine  to  the  perma- 
nently prone  condition!of  the  hand  and  footof  animals, 
it  is  impossible  to  employ  the  terms  abductor  and  ad- 
ductor, external  and  internal,  &c,  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  anthropotomist:  by  abductors  we  therefore 
mean  mnscles  which  separate  the  external  from  the 
middle  fingers,  by  adductors  those  which  bring  the 
fingers  more  closely  together. 


(peroneo-sus-onguien)  terminates  in  a  single 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  dorsum 
of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  foot :  it  receives, 
however,  in  transitu,  a  few  fleshy  fibres  de- 
rived fi*om  the  cannon  bone,  which  repre- 
sent the  extensor  brerns  of  unguicuiate  quad- 
rupeds. 

In  the  Solipeda,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
abductors  and  adductors  of  the  toes  are  en- 
tirely wanting. 

Muscles  winch  act  immediately  upon  the 
lower  jaw.  —  These  are  the  masseter,  the 
temporal^  and  the  two  pteri/goidei,  which  in 
all  quadrupeds  have  the  same  general  arrange- 
ment as  in  human  beings. 

Muscles  of  the  oshj/otdes. — The  os  hyoides 
of  the  Solipeds  is  constructed  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  common  to  the  Ruminants,  and 
many  Pachydermatous  quadrupeds.  Its  body 
is  arched  and  broad,  presenting  in  the  middle 
of  its  fore  part  a  simple  tubercle,  and  a  toler- 
ably long  apophysis.  It  is  consolidated  with 
the  superior  cornna,  which  together  form  a 
very  open  arch.  The  single  piece  forming  the 
anterior  comu  is  articulated  to  a  rounded 
tubercle,  situated  just  in  fi'ont  of  the  union 
between  the  posterior  cornua  and  the  body  of 
the  OS  hyoides,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  consider- 
able degree  of  motion  in  this  joint.  At  its 
termination  it  is  connected  to  the  styloid  pro- 
cess, which  is  very  long  and  slightly  forked. 

The  movements  of  the  os  hyoides  are  ef- 
fected by  numerous  muscles,  derived  from 
several  sources,  the  general  arrangement  of 
which,  in  most  quadrupeds,  conforms  pretty 
nearly  with  what  occurs  in  the  human  spe- 
cies. 

The  stemo-hyoideus  exists  in  all  quadrupeds, 
or,  at  least,  is  represented  by  a  muscle  of  cor- 
respondent effect,  denved  from  the  sternum. 
In  the  Solipeda  and  in  Ruminants,  the  stemo^ 
hyoideus  and  the  stemo-thyroideus  form  but 
a  single  muscle,  which  divides,  to  be  inserted 
into  both  the  larynx  and  os  hyoides. 

The  omo-hi/mdeus  in  the  horse  is  a  very 
strong  muscle,  resembling  in  its  origin  that 
of  the  human  subject ;  but  in  some  rumi- 
nants, as,  for  example,  in  the  sheep,  the  ana- 
logue of  the  omo-hyoideus  is  derived  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  inferior  cer- 
vical vertebrae. 

The  genio-hyoideus  and  the  mylo-ht/oideus 
have  nearly  the  same  arrangement  in  all  mam- 
miferous  quadrupeds. 

In  the  horse,  all  three  of  the  above  muscles 
are  present.  The  stylo'hyoideus  fiirnishes  a 
sheath  to  the  longer  portion  of  the  dipastricus, 
and  extends  from  the  furcate  extremity  of  the 
styloid  bone  to  the  base  of  the  posterior  corner 
of  the  OS  hyoides  :  this  is  the  "  grand  cerato^ 
hynidien  **  of  Gerard.  There  is  also  a  **  cera^ 
toidien  lateral **  {ceraio'hyoideus)  of  Girard,  ex- 
tending between  the  comer  of  the  os  hyoides 
and  that  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  mastoido-styloideus 
(sti/lo'hi/oidien  of  Gerard),  a  short  thick 
muscle,  derived  from  the  long  pyriform  apo- 
physis of  occipital  bone,  whence  it  descends 
towards  the  angle  of  the  styloid  bone,  into 
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which  it  is  inserted,  above  the  origin  of  the 
stylo-hyoideus. 

The  other  muscles  of  this  region  exhibit 
no  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice. 

The  muscles  of  the  tottgue,  of  the  palate^  and 
of  the  larynx^  are  in  most  quadrupeds  strictly 
comparable  to  those  of  the  human  species. 

Mmcles  of  the  Face, — These,  from  the  con- 
formity of  their  gener<d  arrangement  with 
what  exists  in  man,  are  distinguishable  by  the 
same  names  as  are  employed  in  human  an- 
atomy. 

Fig.  504. 


Facial  MuMcUs  of  the  Horse.  {After  Sir  CharlesBeU. ) 

a,  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  6,  d,  cutaneous  slips 
which  raise  the  outer  and  the  inner  coramissures 
of  the  eyelids ;  c,  depressor  of  the  lower  eyelid ; 
«,  zygomaticus  ;  f  57,  levator  anguli  oris  alieque 
nasi ;  A,  elevator  of  the  upper  lip ;  i,  dilator  na- 
rium ;  A,  nasal  cartilage ;  4  ^th  orbicularis  oris ;  n, 
masseter. 

The  epicranius,  or  occipUo-frontalis,  exhibits 
the  usual  origin  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  cranium,  whence,  running  forwards,  it 
covers  the  skull  with  its  tcndmous  aponeu- 
rosis, and,  in  front,  spreads  in  muscular  slips 
upon  the  forehead,  some  of  which  (Jig,  504.  /) 
extend  downwards,  to  spread  over  those  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

Situated  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit 
there  is  another  descending  slip  of  muscle 
(Jig.dO^.d),  apparently  derived  from  the  lateral 
muscle  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  which,  by 
elevating  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye. 


contributes  much  to  the  expression  of  chat 
organ. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  (fig.  504-.  a  a) 
arises,  as  in  the  human  subject,  from  the  com- 
missural ligament  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eyelids,  whence  it  winds  round  the  orbit.  it« 
lower  fibres  receiving  attachment  from  the  os 
lachrymale. 

Internal  to  the  last-named  muscle  are  a  few 
fibres,  that  represent  the  cornigalar  superci/n. 

The  Levator  anguU  oris  (J^.  504.  fl  g^  i% 
likewise,  extensively  insertcid  into  the  upper 
lip  and  margin  of  the  nostril :  it  has  two 
origins,  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  supe^ 
rior  maxillary  bone,  between  which  the  lateral 
dilator  of  the  nostril  and  upper  lip  passes  to 
its  destination. 

The  depressor  of  the  lotoer  eyelid  (fig,  504.  c) 
is  a  short  muscular  slip,  the  use  of  which  U 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name. 

The  zygomaticus  (fig.  504.  e)  is  a  depressor 
of  the  external  angle  of  the  eye»  as  well  as  an 
elevator  of  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  its  fibres 
being  intermixed  with  those  of  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum,  as  well  as  of  the  orbicularis 
oris. 

The  long  dilator  of  the  nostril,  and  e2r- 
rator  of  the  upper  lip  (fig,  504.  t),  arises  at  a 
little  distance  below  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  orbit ;  and,  passing  between  the  two  ori- 
gins of  the  levator  anguli  oris,  terminates  in 
a  tendon,  which  becomes  connected  with  that 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  then  spreads  out  in 
front  of  the  upper  lip. 

From  the  tendon  of  the  last  muscle  arises 
the  anterior  dilator  of  the  nostril  (fig,  504  k  ), 
which,  acting  upon  the  interior  nasal  carti- 
lage, powerfully  expands  the  aperture  of  the 
nose. 

The  other  muscles  —  viz.  the  orbicularis  oris^ 
the  levator  labii  svperioris,  the  elevator  of  the 
chin,  and  the  depressors  of  the  lower  Hp^  and 
angle  of  the  mouth  —  need  no  particular  de- 
scription. 

Alimrntart  Apparatus.  Teeth. —  The 
dental  formula  common  to  the  Solipeda  is  as 
follows :  — 

3—3        .        I— 1 

q — q,  canme    vzZi*      Premolars, 

3 3 

3:^3'    ""^**"'    3=3 

however,  it  must  be  observed,  only  exist  in 

the  male  sex. 

The  incisor  teeth,  in  the  generality  of  her- 
bivorous quadrupeds,  are  bevelled  ofT  poste- 
riorly, so  as  to  present  in  front  chisel-like 
cutting  edges  ;  but  in  the  Solipeds,  when 
young,  the  lateral  incisors  are  furnished  with 
two  cutting  edges,  one  in  front  and  the  other 
behind,  from  which  circumstance  those  cen- 
tral fossae  are  produced  which,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on,  furnish  important  testimony 
relative  to  the  age  of  the  anmial. 

The  canine  teeth,  here  called  ^tusks'*  or 
**  tushes,^  are  always  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions, and  their  points,  at  an  early  age,  become 
flattened  and  blunt.  Those  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  separated  from   the  incisors  by  a  con- 
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Bitlerable  interval ;  and  a  similar  interspace 
also  exists,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  lower 
jaw. 

The  nudar  teeth  of  the  horse  are  of  a  pris- 
matic form,  their  grinding  surfaces  being 
marked  with  four  crescents  of  enamel  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  with  five  in  the  upper :  these 
crescentic  patches  in  the  upper  jaw  have  their 
concavities  turned  outwards,  but  in  the  lower 
jaw  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  teeth  of 
the  horse  are,  moreover,  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  ox  and  some  other  Ruminants, 
which  they  resemble  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, fromthe  circumstance  that,  in  the  latter, 
the  crescentic  patches  of  enamel  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  and  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other ; 
whilst  in  the  horse  they  are  situated  alter- 
nately, the  first  of  the  inner  margin  of  the 
tooth  corresponding  to  the  interval  between 
the  two  of  the  outer  margin. 

Professor  Owen  ♦  observes,  that  the  cha- 
racter by  which  the  horse's  molars  may  be 
best  distinguished  from  the  teeth  of  other 
Herbivore  corresponding  with  them  in  size, 
is  the  great  length  of  the  tooth  before  it 
divides  into  fangs.  This  division,  indeed, 
does  not  begin  to  take  place  until  much  of 
the  crown  has  been  worn  away  ;  and  thus, 
except  in  old  horses,  a  considerable  portion 
oi  the  whole  of  the  molar  is  implanted  in  the 
socket  by  an  undivided  base.  The  deciduous 
molars  have  shorter  bodies,  and  sooner  begin 
to  develope  roots  ;  but  in  these,  or  in  an  old 
permanent  molar  with  roots,  the  pattern  of 
the  grinding  surface,  though  it  be  a  little 
changed  by  partial  obliteration  of  the  enamel 
folds,  yet  generally  retains  as  much  of  its  cha- 
racter as  to  serve,  with  the  form  of  the  tooth, 
to  distinguish  such  tooth  from  the  permanent 
molar  of  a  Ruminant. 

A  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  history 
of  the  teeth  of  the  horse  becomes  addition- 
ally important,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  from  the  condition  of  the  dental  apparatus 
that  an  estimate  may  be  formed  concerning 
the  age  of  the  animal ;  and,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  data  thus  afforded,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  structure  of  these 
organs  rather  more  closely. 

The  incisors  f,  when  the  permanent  teeth 
are  first  completely  developed,  are  arranged 
close  together,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle  at 
the  extremity  of  both  jaws  ;  they  are  slightly 
curved,  with  long  simple  sub-trihedral  fangs, 
tapering  to  their  extremity.  The  crowns  are 
broad,  thick,  and  short ;  the  contour  of  the 
biting  surface,  before  it  is  much  worn,  ap- 
proaching an  ellipse.  These  teeth,  if  found 
detached,  recent,  or  fossil,  are  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Ruminants  by  their  greater 
curvature,  and  from  those  of  all  other  animals 
by  a  fold  of  enamel,  which  penetrates  the 
body  of  the  crown  from  its  broad  flat  summit, 
like'the  inverted  finger  of  a  glove.  When  the 
tooth  begins  to  be  worn,  the  fold  forms  an 
island  of  enamel,   inclosing  a  cavity  partly 

♦  Odontoeraphy,  p.  574. 

t  Owen,  Odontography,  p.  572. 


filled  with  cement,  and  partly  by  the  dis- 
coloured substances  of  the  food,  and  is  called 
"  the  mark,**  In  aged  horses  the  incisors  are 
worn  down  below  the  extent  of  the  fold,  and 
"  the  mark  "  disappears.     The  cavity  is  usu- 

Fig.  505. 


Zjower  jaw  of  a  one-year-old  Colt;   milk  incisors, 
{Afler  YouatL). 

Fig.  506. 


Two-years' -old;  milk  incisors^  middle  pair  much  wont' 
{After  Youatt.) 

Fg.  507. 


Three  years ;  the  two  midtUe  teeth  have  Iteen  shed  and 
renewed ;  the  canines  just  appearing  above  the  gums, 
{After  Youatt.) 
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JTg.  508. 


Four  years ;  fottr  teeth  have  been  shed  and  renewed. 
{After  Youatt.) 

Fig,  509. 


Five  years ;  all  the  incisors  have  been  shed  and  re- 
newed; the  middle  pair  much  worn,  {After 
Youatt.) 

ally  obliterated  in  the  first,  or  mid-incisors, 
at  the  sixth  year ;  in  the  second  incisors  at 
the  seventh  year,  and  in  the  third,  or  outer 
incisors,  in  the  eighth  year,  in  the  lower  jaw. 
It  remains  longer  in  those  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  in  both  the  place  of  the  "  mark  **  con- 
tinues for  some  years  to  be  indicated  by  the 
dark-coloured  cement,  even  to  about  sixteen 
years  old.  At  this  period  the  worn  summits 
of  the  incisors  present  a  subtriangular  form. 

The  canine  teeth  are  small  in  the  horse, 
and  rudimentary  in  the  mare  ;  the  unworn 
crown  is  remarkable  for  the  folding  in  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  enamel, 
which  here  includes  an  extremely  thin  layer 
of  dentine.  The  representative  of  the  first 
premolar  in  the  first  set  of  teeth  is  a  very 
small  and  simple  rudiment,  and  is  soon  shed. 
The  three  normal  premolars  are  as  large  and 
complex  as  the  true  molars,  the  anterior  one 
being  usually  the  largest  of  the  series  in  the 
upper  jaw. 

Salivary  Glands.  —  The  salivary  apparatus 
in  the  Solipeda  is  very  extensive,  perhaps  more 


so  than  in  any  other  class  of  quadrupeds,  con- 
sisting of  large  glandular  masses  divided  ioto 
numerous  lobes  and  lobules  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  but  loosely  connected  together  by  cellular 
tissue. 

The  Parotid  Glands  in  the  horse  constitute 
a  secreting  apparatus,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
extremely  remarkable.  Each  of  these  glands 
extends  from  the  external  meatus  auditoreus 
along  the  side  of  the  head  and  of  the  lower 
jaw,  as  far  forwards  as  the  masseter  muscle, 
and  at  the  same  time  stretching  deeply  in- 
wards as  far  as  the  side  of  the  trachea.  This 
enormous  glandular  organ  may  be  considered 
as  composed  of  three  principal  portions:  each 
fumishmg  its  excre^.017  duct,  which,  however, 
soon  unite  to  form  a  common  canal,  which  at 
first  descends  withm  the  angle  of  the  javr, 
whence,  winding  round  the  anterior  edse  of 
the  masseter,  it  mounts  up  externally  as  tar  as 
the  buccinator  muscle,  which  it  perforates 
nearly  opposite  the  fourth  molar  tooth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  its  internal  orifice  being  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  prominent  papilla. 

The  Submaxillary  Glands  are  much  smaller 
than  the  parotids.  Posteriorly  they  consist 
of  a  thick  globular  portion,  which  is  adherent 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  parotid,  but  as 
they  advance  forwards,  they  become  consider- 
ably attenuated,  each  terminating  in  its  appro- 
{)riate  duct.  The  latter  is  of  considerable 
ength,  and,  after  passing  the  sublingual  gland, 
with  which  it  contracts  some  attachments, 
opens  into  the  mouth  at  a  little  distance  be- 
hmd  the  canine  tooth,  its  opening  being  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  papilla  that  seems 
to  form  a  kind  of  valve  at  its  orifice. 

The  Sub&ngual  Glands  are  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  and  are  of  an  oblong  shape :  they 
pour  the  saliva  that  they  secrete  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  through  numerous  orifices 
arranged  in  several  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
tongue. 

In  addition  to  the  above  large  glandular 
organs,  there  remain  to  be  noticed  the  Afoiar 
Glands^  consisting  of  numerous  detached  granu- 
lar-looking bodies  of  a  lenticular  shape  situated 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the 
buccinator  muscle,  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone  behind  which  they 
mount  up  into  the  zygomatic  fossa  to  within 
a  little  distance  of  the  abductor  muscle  of  the 
eye. 

Pharynx.  —  The  pharynx  in  quadrupeds 
generally  presents  a  structure  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  human  race,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  analogous  muscles :  nevertheless 
its  horizontal  position  in  these  animals  renders 
the  necessity  for  muscular  exertion  during 
d^lutition  greater  than  in  man  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, these  fibres  are  not  only  stronger  in 
quadrupeds  than  in  our  own  persons,  but 
sometimes  additional  muscles  are  met  with, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  action  of  swallowing 
is  facilitated. 

In  the  horse,  the  muscle  which  represents 
the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  pterygo-palato- 
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pharyngeut*,  its  fibres  descending  from  the 
pterygoid  and  palate  bones,  along  the  sides  of 
the  pharynx,  around  which  they  wind  obliquely, 
uniting  in  the  middle  line  upon  its  posterior 
surface,  where  they  form  a  thick  muscular 
lay'er. 

The  inferior  constrictor^  or  thyro^pharyngetu^ 
is  equally  broad  and  strong,  its  fleshy  fibres 
taking  nearly  the  same  direction  as  they  pro- 
ceed towards  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  where 
th^  join  by  a  median  raphe. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  crtco- 
pharyngeus,  arising  from  the  posterior  and 
inferior  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  whence 
its  fibres  extend  obliquely  upwards  along  the 
sides  of  the  pharynx. 

The  analogue  of  the  stylo^haryngetu  is, 
in  the  Solipeds,  a  cylindrical  muscle  derived 
from  the  styloid  bone,  and,  running  from  be- 
hind forwards  upon  the  sides  and  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx,  mixes  its  fibres  with  those  of 
the  superior  constrictor — its  action  is  to  raise 
the  commencement  of  the  pharyngeal  sac, 
which  it  at  the  same  time  dilates  and  draws 
backward. 

There  is  likewise  a  small  muscle  derived 
firom  the  middle  part  of  the  styloid  bone,  the 
fibres  of  which  run  backwards  and  inwards,  so 
as  to  meet  those  of  the  muscle  last  men- 
tioned. 

Lastly,  there  are  two  other  muscles,  the 
fibres  of  which  take  a  longitudinal  direction. 
One  of  these,  the  pharyngeus  propriuSy  arises 
from  the  tendinous  middle  line  that  extends 
from  below  the  insertion  of  the  stylo-pha- 
ryngei,  and  is  prolonged  downwards  along  the 
posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  oesophagus  : 
the  other,  the  aryteno-pharungeta,  is  a  small 
muscular  band  proceeding  ^om  the  back  part 
of  each  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  running  down 
the  front  of  the  cesophagus  towards  the  sto- 
mach. 

Stomach,  —  In  all  the  Solipeda  the  stomach 
is  simple,  and  presents  little  remarkable  in  its 
shape.  The  oesophagus  (Jig,  510.  6)  is  in- 
serted at  a  very  acute  angle  into  its  smaller  cur- 
vature, which  is,  as  it.were,  folded  upon  itself. 
The  cardiac  cul-de*8ac  (c)  is  very  capacious, 

Fig.  510. 


and  is  lined  throughout  internally  with  a  thick 
cuticular  layer  continuous  with  the  lining  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  extends  nearly  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  stomachal  cavity,  where  it 
terminates  abruptly  by  a  prominent  indented 
edge,  the  interior  of  the  pyloric  half  of  the 
viscus  (a,  d)  presenting  the  usual  villous  mu- 
cous surface.  The  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  consists  of  several  superimposed 
layers  of  fibres  that  cross  each  other  in  differ- 
ent directions,  some  of  them  being  apparently 
derivations  from  the  muscular  bands  of  the 
oesophimus  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  contrac- 
tions of  these  muscular  bands,  in  conjunction 
with  the  obliquity  of  the  entrance  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, that  renders  the  act  of  vomiting  im- 
possible in  these  animals. 

The  alimentary  canal  in  the  Solipeds  is 
short  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Rumi- 
nants and  some  other  herbivorous  quadru- 
peds ;  but  this  want  of  length  is  perhaps 
more  than  made  up  for  by  the  enormous 
capacity  of  the  large  intestine,  which,  on  first 
opening  the  body  of  one  of  these  animals, 
seems  of  itself  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

Commencing  from  the  pylorus,  the  duo- 
denum (^.510./.)  is  found  to  be  considerably 

Fig,  511. 


Stomach  of  the  Horse. 


•  Ciivier,  Lemons  d'Anatomie  Compar^  torn.  iv. 
p.  606. 


Ccyna  Coli  ^c,  of  the  Horse. 

dilated ;  but  its  diameter  soon  contracts,  and 
the  rest  of  the  tract  of  the  small  intestines  is 
of  pretty  equable  dimensions  throughout,  or 
if  it  presents  constrictions  here  and  there, 
they  disappear  when  the  gut  is  distended  with 
air.  The  iliac  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
(Jig,  5\],  d)  terminates  in  a  caecum  of  enor- 
mous bulk  (Jig,  511.  a,  A,  c,  e,f),  which  is 
separated  firom  the  commencement  of  the 
colon  by  a  deep  constriction  (g) :  the  colon 
itself  is  throughout  its  entire  extent  propor- 
tionately voluminous,  commencing  in  the  right 
flank:  its  ample  folds  (Jig.  512.  a,  6)  mount 
upwards  as  far  as  the  diaphragm,  whence  they 
descend  again,  forming  a  viscus  of  vast  capa- 
city as  far  as  the  left  iliac  region,  where,  be- 
coming gradually  contracted  in  its  dimensions, 
it  terminates  in  the  rectum.  The  ascending 
portion  of  the  colon  (a,  b)  is  separated  from 
the  descending  part  (c,  d)  by  a  constriction  ; 
and  the  latter  forms  a  third  remarkable  dila- 
tation before  it  ends  in  the  rectum.  The 
whole  colon  is  puckered  up  into  huge  sacculi 
by  three  longitudinal  muscular  bands,  which 
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terminate  where  the  rectum  begins,  the  last- 
named  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  pre- 
fientini;  only  a  few  pouches  of  comparatively 


small  size,  in  which  the  faeces  become  moulded 
into  balls  preparatory  to  their  expulsion. 
When  in  a  state  of  moderate  distension,  the 


Fig,  512. 


Colon  of  tfte  Mare  in  Situ, 


smalt  intestines  of  an  ordinary  size  are  found 
to  measure  about  fifty-six  feet  in  length  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  caecum,  with  a  circumference 
varying  according  to  the  state  of  contraction 
of  the  bowel  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to 
six  inches.  The  caecum  is  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  long,  and  about  two  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  its  broadest  part;  but  towards  its 
blind  termination  it  assumes  a  conical  form,  and 
terminates  in  a  point  (Jig.  51  \,  b).  Above 
the  ileo-caecal  junction,  the  intestine  forms  a 
cul-de-sac  (Jig,  dll.e),  which  is  bent  upon 
itself  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  second  caecum 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  colon  by  a  deep 
contraction,  and  there  is,  moreover,  sometimes 
a  third  globular  cavity,  situated  as  shewn  in 
Jig.  511./:  but  this  is  not  constantly  present. 
The  enormous  colon  (Jig.  512.  /r,  b,  c,  rf), 
which  seems  of  itself  to  occupy  the  whole 
abdominal  cavity,  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions :  —  the  first  (a,  b)  is  about  2  feet 
3  inches  long,  and.  at  least,  two  feet  in 
c'u*cumference ;  the  second  portion  (c,  d)  is 


of  nearlv  the  same  dimensions  ;  but  towards 
its  termination,  its  circumference  diminishes 
to  10  inches,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
bowel  retains  that  size  for  the  length  of  a 
couple  of  feet,  when  it  again  enlarges  to  a  cir- 
cumference of  2  feet  4  mches  before  its  ter- 
mination in  the  rectum. 

The  entire  length  of  the  colon  and  rectum 
taken  together  is  2 1  feet,  which,  added  to  the 
length  of  the  small  intestines,  gives  a  total 
length  of  77  feet  for  the  intestinal  canal,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cscum. 

Liver.  —  This  viscus  in  the  horse  is  divided 
pretty  equally  between  the  left  and  the  right 
sides  of  the  body.  It  is  divided  into  four 
lobes,  measures  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  its 
greatest  diameter,  and  weighs  between  four 
and  five  pounds.  There  is  no  gall-bladder ; 
but  the  hepatic  duct  is  extremely  capacious, 
and  evidently  forms  a  receptacle  for  the  biliary 
secretion. 

Spleen.  —  The  spleen  of  the  horse  has  the 
shape  of  an  elongated  triangle,  situated,  ob- 
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liquely,  upon  the  led  side  of  the  stomach  ;  its 
base  pointing  upwards  and  backwards,  and  its 
apex  downwards  and  forwards;  it  is  about 
9  inches  long,  4  inches  broad  at  its  widest 
part,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness.    Its  weight  is  about  twelve  ounces. 

The  pancreas  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  ap- 
pearing to  be  made  up  of  three  branches —  the 
shortest  of  which  terminates  at  the  duodenum  ; 
of  the  other  two,  one  extends  beneath  the 
right,  and  the  other  reaches  as  far  as  the  left 
kidney:  these  three  branches  form,  by  their 
union,  a  flattened  mass,  about  half  an  mch  in 
thickness,  which  may  be  called  the  body  of 
the  pancreas.  There  i^  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  excretory  duct. 

Circulatory  Apparatus.  —  The  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  arterial  and  venous  sif  stems  offer  no  pecu- 
liarities worthy  of  notice. 

Structure  of  the  Horse's  Foot. — The 
mechanical  structure  of  the  foot  of  the  horse 
demands  to  be  considered  at  length,  for  in  what- 
ever point  of  view  this  part  of  their  economy 
is  regarded,  either  as  a  simple  instrument  of 
progression,  or  a  curious  piece  of  anatomy,  it 
will  be  fbund  equally  deserving  the  study  of 
the  physiologist  and  of  the  veterinarian.  Nu- 
merous writers  have  accordingly  devoted  their 
attention  to  this  subject,  both  on  the  conti- 
nent and  in  our  own  country  ;  but  their  de- 
scriptions ar^  unfortunately,  so  mixed  up 
with  terms  of  farriery  and  stable  jargon,  that 
the  anatomist  finds  considerable  difficulty 
in  deciphering  their  elaborate  disquisitions. 
Among  themost  philosophical  English  treatises 
are  those  of  Professor  Coleman  and  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark,  to  both  of  whom  we  shall  be  indebted 
for  many  of  the  following  observations. 

Homy  hoof,  —  The  whole  exterior  conical 
covering  of  the  horse's  foot,  called  in  tech- 
nical language  the  "  wall  of  the  hoof/'  is 
formed  of  a  dense  homy  substance,  which  in 
shape  resembles  a  hollow  cone  obliquely 
truncated  at  its  upper  part,  so  that  the  hoof 
is  deepest  or  highest  in  front  of  the  foot, 
diminishing  in  this  respect  as  it  recedes  back- 
wards towards  the  "  quarters ; "  it  then  loses, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  its  conical  shape, 
and  becomes  nearly  upright,  especially  on  the 
inside  or  inner  quarter,  still  growing  narrower 
or  lower  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
foot,  where,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  to  termi- 
nate by  mixing  with  the  substance  of  the 
"frog,"  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  with 
the  integuments  of  the  posterior  region  of  the 
foot :  instead  of  terminating  in  this  manner, 
however,  a  more  accurate  examination  shows 
it  to  be  suddenly  inflected  inwards,  pursuing 
its  course  towards  the  centre  of  tne  foot, 
where,  diminishing  gradually  in  depth,  it  is 
finally  lost,  becoming  mixed  up  with  the 
I*  sole,"  near  the  point  of  the  fi*og,  thus  form- 
ing a  distinct  and  remarkable  internal  wall  that 
supports  the  under  parts  of  the  foot,  and  at 
the  same  time  protects,  by  its  bold  projection, 
the  sole  and  the  fro^  from  an  undue  degree  of 
pressure  and  contusion  against  the  ground. 

The  parts  thus  formed  by  a  continuation  of 


the  wall  of  the  hoof  beneath  the  foot,  are 
called  the  "  bars  of  the  fiot,''  and  are  fre- 
quently described  with,  and  taken  for,  part  of 
the  "sole."  The  direction  of  this  sloping 
floor  .serves  to  throw  all  superincumbent  pres- 
sure outwards  towards  the  sides  of  the  foot, 
and  at  the  same  time  leaves  a  triangular  space, 
posteriorly,  for  the  insertion  of  the  frog 
(Jig,  513.),  which  it  likewise  protects  from 
injury. 

Fig.  513. 


Structure  of  the  hoof  of  the  Horse. 

1,  the  sole ;  2,  section  of  the  homy  hoof;  8,  upper 
surface  of  the  frog ;  4,  4,  the  horny  heels ;  6,  Bars  of 
the  foot ;  6,  walla  of  the  hoof;  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  boun- 
daries of  the  vaulted  space,  ,in  which  the  frog  is 
lodged ;    12,  12,  the  sensitive  foot 

The  wall  thus  constructed  appears  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  mechanism  of  the  hoof,  to 
which  all  the  other  parts  are  subordinate,  and, 
if  so  understood,  will  much  facilitate  our  views 
of  the  nature  and  economy  of  its  structure. 
Its  inner  surface  is  every  where  lined,  as  it 
were,  with  numerous  elastic  lamellse  that  pro- 
ject internally,  and  arranged  in  parallel  lines, 
proceeding  downwards  perpendicularly  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  foot  (J^,  514, 3.) :  these 
homy  laminae  are,  at  least,  five  hundred  in 
number,  and  afford,  from  the  aggregate  surfiice 
that  they  present,  a  very  extensive  superficies 
for  the  attachment  of  an  equal  number  of 
similar  processes,  derived  from  the^  vascular 
surface  that  covers  the  coffin  bone,  with  which 
they  interdigitate  in  such  a  wa^  that  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  foot  is  subjected,  which  if 
concentrated  upon  a  small  surface  would  in- 
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evitably  cause  the  destruction  of  living  tissues, 
becomes  so  diffused  as  to  produce  no  incon- 
venient results. 

The  homy  lamettse  above  alluded  to,  when 
removed  from  the  hoof,  have  little  or  no 
elasticity  when  drawn  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection; but  when  drawn  transversely,  they 
possess  this  quality  in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree, more  especially  in  resisting  pressure  ap- 
plied in  a  direction  outwards  and  down>^ards, 
to  resist  which,  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres 
is,  on  close  examination,  found  to  be  particu- 
larly adapted. 

The  whole  homy  hoof,  if  unravelled  by 
maceration  or  long  continued  exposure,  is 
found  to  be  essentially  composed  of  longitu- 
dinal corneous  threads  or  hau*s  matted,  and,  as 
it  were,  strongly  glued  together,  —  a  structure 
preeminently  adapted  to  combine  all  the  re- 
quirements of  strength,  elasticity,  and  tough- 
ness. 

As  it  approaches  the  quarters  and  heels, 
the  horny  helmet  encasing  the  foot  diminishes 
in  its  thickness  as  well  as  in  height,  affording, 
by  this  means,  a  degree  of  pliancy,  which  here 
becomes  as  necessary  as  firmness  and  unyield- 
ing solidity  were  in  the  front  of  the  organ  ; 
yet,  even  here,  by  the  doubling  in  of  the  noof 
towards  the  sole,  a  strong  horny  margin  is 
left,  which  is  admhrably  adapted  to  receive  the 
principal  bearing  of  this  part  of  the  foot,  and 
to  protect  and  defend  the  sole  enclosed  within 
its  curvature. 

Frog,  —  The  triangular  chasm  left  by  the 
inflections  of  the  wall  towards  the  centre  of 
the  foot,  is  filled  up  by  a  very  remarkable 
organ,  named,  in  the  language  of  farriery,  the 
"  frog,"  either  from  some  fancied  gross  resem- 
blance which  it  bears  to  that  animal,  or,  more 
probably,  by  cormption,  from  the  French 
"  fourche  "  or  "  fourchette,"  Anglice  **  fork," 
applied  to  the  same  structure.  By  Latin 
writers,  it  is  generally  known  under  a  similar 
ai)pellation,  "  furca,"  and  by  the  Greeks  was 
named  "  x«^5<"'"»''  ^^^^  *  similarity  between 
its  shape  and  that  of  a  swallow. 

This  body,  which  externally  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  trianjiular  mass  of  elastic  horn, 
may  not  be  inaptly  compared  to  an  elastic 
key-stone  received  into  an  elastic  arch  com- 
municating in  some  cases,  and  admitting  in  all, 
the  springing  movements  of  which  such  an 
arch  would  be  capable.  Its  bar,  which,  to- 
wards the  heels,  is  thin  and  broadly  spread 
out,  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  flexi- 
bility, which  is  gradually  lost  in  approaching 
the  centre  of  the  foot,  where  there  is  less 
occasion  for  movement. 

The  base  of  the  frog  lies  between  and  con- 
nects together  the  two  posterior  incurvations 
of  the  hoof;  it  then  passes  over  and  en. 
velopes  those  parts,  restraining  their  action. 
The  tidcM  of  tne  frog  are  united  by  applied 
surfaces  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  arch  formed 
by  the  sole,  or  more  tmly  the  bar  formed 
by  the  continuation  of  the  wall.  Its  point 
extends  to  or  beyond  the  centre  of  the  sole. 

The  frog  recedes  from  pressure  in  the  na- 
tural foot,  by  having  its  level  within  the  level 


of  the  other  parts  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
foot,  taking  a  third  rate  or  degree  of  beariog 
upon  the  ground  :  the  wail  first ;  the  bar  next 
projecting  beyond  it :  its  base  also  retires 
further  from  pressure  than  the  other  parts  of 
it,  and  is  protected  by  the  projecting  angles  of 
the  homy  or  lower  heel. 

On  either  side,  the  frog  is  bounded  by  deep 
longitudinal  excavations  or  channels,  named 
the  comnussures  of  the  frog ;  the  bottom  or 
deepest  part  of  these  channels,  forming  the 
line  of  union  of  the  frog  with  the  bar,  a  space 
is  thus  afforded  on  either  side  of  the  urog, 
which,  as  an  elastic  body,  would  have  beeo 
useless  without  it;  for  in  vain  would  elasticity 
have  been  given  to  anv  part,  unless  sufficient 
room  was  also  given  for  its  expansion.  To- 
wards the  heels,  these  commissures  are  of 
considerable  width,  and  they  are  there  arched 
over  by  horny  prolongation,  from  the  base  of 
the  frog,  named  the  arch  of  the  commisturr., 
The  other  extremity  of  the  commissure  grow- 
ing* hy  degrees,  shallower,  is  lost  in  the  level 
of  the  sole,  before  it  approaches  the  arch  of 
the  frog. 

Seen  from  without,  the  frog  makes  a  bold 
projecting  appearance,  as  though  it  were  a 
solid  body  of  horn  ;  and  tlie  smiths,  deceived 
by  this  appearance,  entertain  but  indifferent 
notions  of  its  real  structure,  and  use  their 
paring  knives  upon  it  much  more  freely  tlian 
Its  thickness  warrants;  for  it  is  in  reality 
only  an  inverted  arch  of  horn  that  is  turned 
downwards  and  reversed  in  respect  to  the 
general  arch  formed  by  the  sole  and  bar,  so 
that  its  real  thickness  in  horn  is  by  no  means 
so  considerable  as  on  a  first  view  it  would 
appear  to  be. 

Examined  from  within — tliatis  to  say,  when 
the  foot  has  been  drawn  forth  from  the  1  oof — 
the  frog  presents  an  inverted  triangular  arch, 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  bar  and  sole, 
that  no  one  would  suspect  it  of  being  a  distinct 
or  divisible  part,  one  uniform  uninterrupted 
surface  being  everywhere  observable  on  tliis 
inside  :  it  may,  however,  be  exhibited  as  a  dis- 
tinct inserted  part  by  making  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  foot  through  the  union  of  the  bar 
with  the  side  of  the  frog,  when  the  difference 
of  their  stmcture  and  appearance,  and  the  line 
of  their  applied  surfaces  become  sufficiently 
visible  and  distinct  A  hoof  exposed  to  the 
weather  will  also  be  seen  iu  its  decay  to  se- 
parate at  this  part  first,  and  thus  readily  show 
Its  distinctness  from  the  rest  of  the  hoof. 

In  a  perfect,  well-formed  foot,  undistorted 
by  shoeing,  Bracy  Clark  observes  that  "  the 
base  of  the  frog  occupies  a  certain  division  of 
the  general  circle  of  the  hoof,  and  that  this 
division  is  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole 
circumference.  By  knowing  this  fact  we  are 
not  only  led  to  entertain  more  just  notions  of 
the  form  of  the  foot  and  the  proportions  of 
its  parts,  but  it  affords  us  also  an  easy  means 
of  forming  a  pretty  accurate  guess  of  what  in- 
jury or  diminution  the  foot  has  sustained  at 
any  period  of  the  life  of  the  horse  without 
previously  seeing  the  original  state  of  the 
frog.** 
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The  w:ng8  or  lateral  processes  above  de- 
scribed, as  extending  from  the  base  of  the  frog, 
not  only  enclose  the  posterior  ends  or  doub- 
lings in  of  the  hoof,  but  the  same  horn  is  con- 
tinued around  the  whole  upper  edge  or  margin 
of  the  roof,  forming  a  broad  convex  band, 
whose  upper  ed^,  projecting  higher  than  the 
hoof  itself,  receives  and  covers  over  the  ter- 
minating edge  of  the  skin,  where  it  meets  the 
hoof,  and  thus  protects  this  part  from  external 
injuries,  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  liable. 
Posteriorly  it  is  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
firmly  connects  the  frog  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  slope  of  the  hom^  heels,  over  whicti  it 
likewise  expands.  This  structure,  first  de- 
scribed by  Bracy  Clark,  received  from  him  the 
denomination  of  the  "  coronary  frog-band.*' 

In  the  centre  of  the  frogy  as  viewed  from 
the  sole,  is  a  considerable  cavity,  the  edges  of 
which  are  furnished  with  rising  lips  or  promi- 
nent margins  of  the  horn  ;  this  hollow  is 
termed  the  cleft  of  the  Jrog^  and  extends  to  a 
considerable  depth.  This  cavity  appears  to 
serve  the  following  useful  purposes  * :  —  1st. 
It  is  a  safeguard  from  rupture  between  the 
two  halves  or  divisions  into  which  the  foot 
is  almost  separated.  2dly.  By  closing  when 
pressure  comes  direct  upon  the  underside 
of  the  foot,  it  prevents  too  much  condens- 
ation  of  the  horn  at  this  part,  and  con- 
sequent pressure  and  a  too  solid  resistance 
upon  the  soft  parts  beneath.  Sdly.  When 
the  foot  bears  partially  upon  the  ground,  as  by 
one  side  only,  which  will  happen  occasionally 
where  the  surface  is  irregular,  it  can  extend 
along  with  that  side  of  the  foot  without  rup- 
turing, by  the  greater  liberty  it  thus  affords  to 
the  part,  while  at  the  same  time  the  strength 
of  its  margin  secures  it  from  laceration.  4thly. 
On  loose  soils  this  indent  or  cavity  will  deubt- 
less  assist  in  giving  the  foot  a  firmer  hold  by 
the  irregularity  it  ofifers  to  the  surface. 

It  is,  however,  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
hoof  that  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
structure  is  to  be  observed,  for  when  ex- 
amined internally  it  is  found  that  the  external 
clefr  is  only  the  hollow  base  of  a  cone  of  stout 
horn  of  considerable  size,  which  passes  from 
it  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  sensitive 
frog,  and  which,  though  completely  imbedded 
in  the  sof^  parts,  is  nearly  or  quite  as  hard 
and  tough  as  is  the  horn  of  the  exterior  of  the 
frog  which  is  exposed  to  the  air.  This  re- 
markable provision  seems  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  more  firmly  the  two  halves  of 
which  the  foot  of  the  solipeds  at  this  part 
really  consists,  there  being  here  an  evident 
tendency,  in  the  t^umentary  defences  of  the 
horse's  foot,  towards  that  division  which  in 
the  ruminating  quadrupeds  is  completely 
carried  out.  This  im[K>rtant  cone  of  horn 
Bracy  Clark  named  the  frogttay  or  boU,  ob- 
serving that,  like  an  inserted  tooth,  it  more 
firmly  holds  the  homy  to  the  sensitive  frog, 
ibr  while  the  sensitive  frog  falls  into  the  in- 
verted arch  of  the  horny  frog,  and  is  thus 
held  most  firmly  in  its  place,  this  part,  entering 

•  Bracy  Clark,  op.  cit 


in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  sensitive 
frog,  serves  reciprocally  to  confirm  and  fix 
these  parts  together,  and  preserve  them  from 
external  irnury  and  dislocation.  An  excel- 
lent view  of  this  piece  of  anatomy  is  obtained 
by  making  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  foot 
extending  through  the  **  heels  and  surrounding 
elastic  matter .** 

The  Sole,  —  This  is  an  irregular  plate  of 
horn,  which  serves  to  close  up  the  space  or 
great  inferior  opening  described  by  the  lower 
circumference  of  the  wall,  and  makes  the 
third  member  or  part  of  the  hoof.  It  is 
usuall^r  of  an  arched  form,  more  or  less  flat- 
tened, its  concavity  being  turned  to  the  ground, 
so  that  its  centre,  which  is  the  thinnest  part, 
is  by  this  means  removed  from  the  degree  of 
external  pressure  which  the  sides  or  bottom 
part  of  the  arch  have  to  support 

Nature  has  secured  herself,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  part,  in  two  ways  from  the  re- 
sistance which  an  arch  of  common  properties 
would  create  on  becoming  condensed  under 
pressure,  and  forcibly  resisting  the  load 
brought  upon  it,  which  would  have  been  sub- 
versive or  the  leading  principles  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  hoof.  In  the  first  place  the 
sole  being  cleft  to  its  centre  or  beyond  it  by 
the  large  triangular  opening  formed  at  its 
posterior  part,  which,  destroying  the  resist- 
ance of  the  arch,  serves  to  receive  the  ends 
also  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  first,  and  is  then 
closed  and  filled  up  by  the  inverted  arch  of 
the  frog ;  so  that  the  ends  of  the  hoof  are 
thus  tied  in  and  secured  from  being  forced 
asunder  by  the  pressure  from  within,  being 
thus  wedged  in  between  the  frog  and  the  sole, 
serving  in  their  places  the  other  offices  already 
noticed,  while  the  sole,  being  thus  broken,  has 
a  diminished  resistance  in  the  centre. 

Affain :  the  lower  circumference  of  the  arch 
of  the  sole  is  everywhere  found  abutting 
against  the  sides  of  the  wall,  which  are  ren- 
dered sufficiently  flexible  outwards  to  yield  to 
the  weight  when  pressed  against  by  the  de- 
scent and  flattening  of  the  sole,  so  that  every 
provision  for  the  elasticity  of  the  foot  is  thus 
fully  secured. 

"the  horse's  hoof  is  therefore  fully  provided 
with  the  means  of  preserving  its  form  ;  but 
this  power  is  unfortunately  grievously  inter- 
fered with  by  the  process  of  shoeing  ;  and  it 
is  in  this  country  at  least  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
foot  in  its  full-grown  natural  condition. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  foot  of 
the  horse  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  when 
viewed  in  front  it  appears  to  be  solid  and 
single,  the  terms  Solidungula  and  Sohpes  con- 
vey but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  real 
nature  of  this  kind  of  hoof;  for  though  the 
front  be  solid  the  posterior  parts  possess  the 
greatest  degree  or  elasticity,  short  of  being 
actually  cloven,  that  can  be  imagined  from  the 
sole  being  open  to  its  centre  and  filled  up  with 
the  frog.  In  such  a  foot  as  the  term  Solid- 
ungula would  imply,  or  a  continuous  circle  of 
horn,  no  animal  could  long  stand,  much  less 
move,  .without  great  fatigue  and  pain  from 
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compression,  which  would  soon  become  de- 
structive. If  it  were  necessary  to  employ  any 
single  epithet  to  express  the  real  nature  of 
this  kind  of  locomotive  apparatus,  Bracy  Clark 
suggests  that  the  term  Senfifissipes,  or  half- 
cloven  foot,  would  be  less  objectionable, 
though  also  not  exactly  true,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  frog,  which,  added  to  the 
entire  hoof  in  front,  seems  to  afford  the  most 
essential  character  of  this  kind  of  foot. 

Fig.  514. 


Distection  of  the  superficial  Parts  of  the  Horn's 
Foot 

i,  Greneral  integnment ;  2,  fatty  mass,  forming 
a  cushion  behind  the  great  pastern  joint ;  8,  wall  of 
the  hoof  turned  back,  showing  the  vertically  lamel- 
lated  homy  processes  projecting  from  its  inner  sur- 
fiice ;  4,  section  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof ;  5,  articulation 
between  the  cannon  bone  and  the  ffreat  pastern; 
6,  6,  6,  aponeurotic  tissues ;  7,  7,  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor longus  digiti  pedis.  8,  9, 10,  the  flexor  ten- 
dons of  the  foot ;  11, 12, 13, 14, 15,  expansions  of  the 
ereat  anterior  cartilage  of  the  foot ;  16,  the  coronary 
frog-band  raised  from  the  hoof;  17,  the  vascular  or 
sensitive  hoof;  18,  elastic  cushion  of  the  heels;  19, 
20,  21,  arteria  plantaris;  22,  23,  plantar  veins;  25, 
part  of  the  coronary  venous  plexus  raised  from  its 
position ;  26,  27, 28, plantar  nerves. 

'Cartilages  of  the  Foot,  —  On  removing  the 
hoof  there  are  seen  immediately  beneath  it 
two  large  elastic  cartilages  ranging  to  a  great 
extent  along  both  sides  of  the  foot.  Their 
figure  is  almost  loo  irregular  for  comparison  ; 


but,  when  seen  on  a  lateral  view  of  the  foot, 
their  shape  may  be  said  to  resemble  that  of 
a  lozenge  or  of  a  pretty  fully  expanded  fan, 
fixed  by  its  centre,  which  is  very  much  thicker 
and  more  solid  than  the  other  parts,  in  a  deep 
horizontal  cavity  or  channel  in  the  coffin  bone 
provided  for  its  reception  ;  from  this  central 
point  of  insertion  the  anterior  portion  of  it, 
passing  forward,  nearly  meets  the  cartilage  of 
the  opposite  side  in  front  of  the  foot,  the  great 
extensor  tendon  of  the  foot  only  separating 
them,  with  which  they  are  likewise  connected, 
and  make  a  common  surface.  On  its  inside  this 
extremity  of  the  cartilage  takes  a  strong  ad- 
herence to  the  condyles  of  the  coronar3r  bone, 
and  so  closely  surrounds  the  joint  betwixt  the 
latter  and  the  cofRn  bone  that  the  articulation 
appears  to  be  without  any  capsular  ligament 
at  this  part.  The  posterior  portion  of  the 
cartilage,  ranging  more  largely  and  becoming 
thinner  as  it  expands  itself  backwards,  growing 
at  the  same  time  more  elastic  in  its  texture,  is 
gradually  and  inseparably  mixed  up  towards  the 
hinder  part  of  the  foot  with  the  skin  and  the 
ligamentary  elastic  tissues  that  form  the  **  upper 
heels,"  and  constitute  the  principal  mato-ials 
for  elasticity  in  these  parts.  Spreading  also  in 
an  upward  direction  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  hoof,  it  terminates  by  a  rounded^ 
thin,  and  irregular  ed^,  which  is  inflected 
inwards  over  the  soft  interior  of  the  foot,  to 
which  it  forms  a  kind  of  roofing  and  defence. 

Next,  this  widely  distributed  cartibige  may 
be  observed  passing  downwards,  and  surround- 
ing on  every  side  the  rough  and  knotty  ex- 
tremities of  the  heels  of  the  coffin  bone, 
entering  and  filling  up  its  sinuosities,  and 
taking  strong  adherence  to  these  processes  ; 
it  then  extends  itself  horizontally  inwards, 
passing  over  the  homy  sole  and  bar,  and, 
meeting  the  side  of  the  sensitive  frog,  inti- 
mately unites  with  it,  formini;  one  inseparable 
mass,  and  together  filling  up  the  whole  internal 
area  described  by  the  sides  of  the  coffin  bone. 
The  upright  or  lateral  portion  of  the  cartilage 
forms,  with  this  horizontal  process  inwards,  a 
right  angle,  thus  making  together  a  hollow 
space  or  receptacle  at  the  back  of  the  coffin 
bone,  that  contains  the  spongy  elastic  stuffing 
of  the  heels,  together  with  the  tendons,  trunks 
of  bloodvessels,  nerves  &c.,  passing  through 
this  part  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  horizontal  process  of  cartilage 
is  full  of  scabrous  elevations  and  depressions 
that  defy  dissection,  among  which  there  exists 
a  quantity  of  a  gelatino-ligamentous  material. 
Beneath,  or  to  the  under  sur&ce  o^  this  hori- 
zontal layer  of  cartilage,  tlie  sensitive  sole 
and  bar  are  adherent ;  and,  in  approaching  the 
frog,  or  centre  of  the  foot,  it  loses  its  carti- 
laginous nature,  and  becomes  coriaceous,  or 
rather  lic^mento-coriaceous,  in  texture,  agree- 
ing in  this  with  the  internal  frog. 

The  horizontal  portion  or  process  of  the 
cartilage,  named  by  veterinary  writers  the 
**  stratifitrm  process,*'  is  of  greater  thickness 
and  substance  than  the  other  parts;  it  is  also 
of  a  coarser  grain  and  more  elastic  nature ; 
both  portions  .together  communicate  the  gene- 
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ml  bouDdary  and  form  to  the  lateral,  the  pos- 
terior, and  inferior  parts  of  the  foot ;  and 
when  the  bars  or  frog  are  thrust  upwards  by 
pressure  from  without,  they  are  then  acting 
figainst  this  saine  horizontal  flooring,  formed 
by  the  cartilage  and  the  frog,  and  met  by  the 
depression  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  forced 
down  from  the  weight  of  the  animal;  the 
whole  can  then  dilate  exteriorly  along  with 
the  posterior  and  more  elastic  parts  of  the 
hoof. 

Fig.  515. 


LongthuUnal  Section  of  the  Foot  of  the  Horte. 

1,  Great  pastern  bone ;  2,  lesaer  pastern  or  coro- 
nary bone ;  8,  sesamoid  bone  implanted  in  the  flexor 
tendon  of  the  last  phalanx ;  4,  coflin  bone ;  5,  tendon 
of  extensor  digiti ;  6,  tendon  of  flexor  sublimus ;  7, 
tendon  of  flexor  profundus ;  8,  section  of  the  posterior 
expansion  of  the  great  cartil^e ;  9,  soft  cushion  of 
the  heel;  10,  section  of  homv  hoof;  11,  sensitive 
hoof;  12,  anterior  section  of  the  cartilage  spreading 
over  the  coflin  bone. 

The  objects  attained  by  the  introduction  of 
this  admirable  structure  into  the  foot  of  the 
soliped  are  various,  and  have  been  well  pointed 
out  by  Bracy  Clark,  in  his  excellent  treatise, 
to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  many 
practical  applications  connected  with  the 
veterinary  art,  that  would  be  foreign  to  the 
objects  of  the  present  article.  First,  seeing 
that  the  resistance  of  a  solid  unyielding  sup- 
port would  have  been  inadmissible,  the  pedal 
cartilages  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
bone,  and  made  to  occupy  a  very  large  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
foot ;  for  it  will  be  remarked,  the  coffin  bone, 
except  by  its  extremity,  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  hoof  (^.515.),  the 
posterior  shape  of  the  foot  being  almost  wholly 
communicated  by  the  cartilage,  which,  passing 
nearly  around  the  whole  coronary  circle,  serves 
to  support  and  convey  the  skin  to  its  lodg- 
ment in  the  coronary  concavity  of  the  hoof. 
Secondlv,  it  serves  to  equalise  the  pressure 
every  where  over  the  internal  surface  of  the 
hoof  when  under  the  pressure  of  the  weight 
from  within,  during  the  descent  of  the  bones 


of  the  foot,  and,  what  is  singular,  the  hoof 
itself  is  the  most  solid  material  of  these  hind 
parts  of  the  foot. 

A  more  important  office  still  remains  to 
be  explained,  namely,  that  of  supplying  the 
coffin  bone  with  a  considerable  share  of  its 
capability  of  motion  in  the  interior  of  the 
hoof;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  as  the 
coffin  bone  is  obliged  to  describe  in  its  de- 
scent a  small  portion  or  segment  of  a  circle, 
at  its  back  part,  round  its  centre  of  motion, 
or  rather  its  more  fixed  part  (for  there  is 
none  of  it  wholly  fixed),  towards  the  front  of 
the  foot ;  so  this  could  not  so  well  have  been 
accomplished  had  the  bone  itself  been  fixed 
at  its  upper  part  to  the  processes  in  front  of 
the  hoof,  these  being  too  inconsiderable  to 
aflford,  in  that  part  of  the  bone,  the  extent  of 
motion  required  ;  but,  by  the  intervention  of 
an  elastic  cartilage  between  the  bone  and  the 
substance  of  the  hoof,  the  bone  acquires 
greater  liberty  for  action,  and  movement  of 
Its  upper  parts* 

The  cartilages  of  the  foot,  in  old  horses, 
not  unfrequently  become  partially  ossified,  in 
which  condition  they  are  known  to  farriers  by 
the  name  of  ring-bones. 

Soft  Parts  of  the  Foot. — On  removing  the 
hoofj  and  its  homy  appendages  situat^  be- 
neath the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  whole  subjacent 
surface  is  found  to  consist  of  a  thick,  villous 
looking,  and  highly  vascular  membrane, 
moulded  exactly  to  its  inner  surface,  to  which 
the  name  o(  ieTuitive  foot  is  generally  applied  ; 
or,  according  to  the  structures  beneath  which 
it  is  situated,  it  is  sometimes  divided  into 
sensitive  hoof,  sensitive  frog,  &c.  This  struc- 
ture is,  indeed,  the  matrix  from  which  the 
entire  corneous  hoof  derives  its  origin,  and 
is  essentially  similar,  in  its  texture  and  func- 
tions, to  the  soft  core  upon  which  the  hollow 
horns  of  many  ruminants  and  the  vascular 
secreting  surfaces  upon  which  the  nails  and 
claws^  of  unguiculate  quadrupeds  are  formed. 
Externally  it  presents,  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  foot,  the  broad  vascular  laminae 
which  interdigitate  with  the  homy  plates,  pro- 
jecting from  the  interior  of  the  hoof,  as  de- 
scribed above,  so  as  to  amplify,  to  a  very 
considerable  amount,  the  extent  of  surface 
whereby  the  contact  between  the  sensitive 
foot  and  the  wall  is  effected. 

This  entire  surface  is  richly  supplied  with 
nerves  and  bloodvessels,  the  latter  of  which 
open  into  capacious  plexuses,  that  surmount 
the  coronary  margin  of  the  hoof  (Jig.  514.), 
and,  when  injected,  present  a  very  beautiful 
appearance. 

Nervous  System  and  Organs  op  the 
Senses.  —  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
nervous  system  and  structure  of  the  oi^ans  of 
sensation  offer  in  the  class  before  us  no  pecu- 
liarities of  sufficient  physiological  importance 
to  require  a  detailed  description :  we  append, 
however,  figures  representing  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions and  the  base  of  the  encephalon  of 
the  horse  for  comparison  with  similar  figures 
given  in  other  articles. 
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Brain  of  the  Uor$e^  thowing  the  Convolutions, 


the  latter  end  of  June,  during  which  period 
he  will  efficiently  serve  fifteen  or  eighteeu 
mares. 

The  scrotum  is  suspended  between  the 
thighs  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  inches  be- 
neath the  anus,  whence  it  is  prolonged  for- 
wards, to  terminate  in  the  prepuce  (^.  518. 

The  penis  (Jig.  518.  b,  c,  d)  is  fiiU  a  foot  in 
length  even  in  its  undistended  state,  measui^ 
ing  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa (6)  to  the  extremity  of  the  glans  (r), 
which  latter  organ  is  itself  nearly  half  a  foot 
in  length,  and  four  inches  in  circumferen<:e  ; 
its  shape  is  cylindrical,  and  it  is  covered  with 
a  soA  and  smooth  skin. 

i'^.  518. 


Base  of  the  Brain  of  the  Uone^  $howing  tfie  origin  of 
the  Certbral  Nerves. 

Organs  op  Generation.  Male  Generative 
Organs,  —  The  external  organs  of  generation 
in  the  male  solipeds  are  remarkable  for  Uieir 
great  development,  and  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portion are  these  animals  conspicuous  for 
their  vigorous  and  fruitful  generative  powers, 
which,  however,  are  only  culled  into  full  ac- 
tivity at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  namely, 
in  this  climate,  from  the  beginning  of  April  till 


Organs  of  generation  of  the  StaBion. 
[After  Daubenton.) 

a,  the  scrotum  ;btC,d,  the  penis ;  e,  the  prepuce ; 
/,/,  the  rudimentary  mammae;  ^  the  left  testicle 
removed  from  the  scrotum ;  A,  the  epididymus ;  «,  k, 
the  upper  margin  of  the  testis ;  A  "H  vas  deferens ;  l^ 
vas  deferens  from  the  opposite  side ;  o,  o,  enlarge- 
ments of  the  vas  deferens  before  their  termination ; 
p,  a,  tendinous  txands  derived  from  the  root  of  the 
tail,  these,  after  embracing  the  end  of  the  rectum,  r, 
run  along  the  penis,  s,  as  ur  as  the  prepuce,  I,  where 
they  terminate ;  r,  the  urinary  bladder ;  x,  x,  vesicultt 
seminales ;  y,  y,  Cowper*s  glands. 

The  testicles  (one  of  which  only  (g)  is  repre- 
sented in  the  figure)  are  of  an  ovoid  flattened 
form,  each  being  about  three  inches  long  by 
two  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
thick  :  the  epididymiu  (h)  issues  from  its 
anterior  part,  and  is  composed  of  large  tubes 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  bound  up  together  in 
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numerous  small  bundles.  Arrived  at  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  testes,  the  epididymus 
folds  back  upon  itself,  to  constitute  the  vas 
deferens  ;  which,  at  it8  commencement,  is 
Y&ry  tortuous,  and  forms  a  protuberance  of 
considerable  size  (/).  The  vasa  deferentia 
(/,  m,  fi)  are  upwards  of  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
course,  about  two  lines  in  diameter  ;  but  to- 
wards their  termination  they  become,  for  a 
length  of  about  seven  inches,  much  dilated, 
here  measuring  upwards  of  fifteen  lines  in 
circumference  (po).  The  caliber  of  the  in- 
ternal canal  does  not,  however,  expand  in 
proportion  to  the  dilatation  of  the  exterior  of 
the  duct. 

Female  Org/tns  of  Generation, —  The  gene- 
rative organs  in  the  female  solipeds  offer  no 
variations  of  structure  from  the  usual  type 
common  to  placental  quadrupeds.  The  c/t- 
toris  (^fig,  619.  a)  is  of  great  size,  and  is 
lodged  in  a  cavity  appropriated  to  its  recep- 
tion, situated  immediately  above  the  inferior 
(i«  e,  anterior)  commissure  of  the  labia  pudendi ; 
its  glans  is  enclosed  in  an  ample  prepuce, 
above  which  may  be  observed  an  orifice  leading 
into  a  cavity  big  enough  to  lodge  a  small 
bean.  Tiie  canal  of  the  vagina  is  about  a  foot 
in  length,  and  in  its  capacity  corresponds  with 
the  ample  dimensions  of  the  penis  of  the  other 
sex. 

Immediately  behind  the  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra, the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  forms 
a  broad  fold,  which  is  directed  forwards  and 
lies  immediately  over  the  urethral  opening  : 
the  length  of  this  fold  in  the  adult  mare  is 
about  eight  inches,  and,  near  its  middle,  it  is 
upwards  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  animal ;  its  shape  is  nearly 
round;  and  its  circumference,  when  moderately 
distended,  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  urethra 
is  remarkably  short  and  capacious,  the  circum- 
ference of  its  canal  being  about  three  inches, 
while  its  length  is  only  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter. 

The  orifice  of  the  uterus  (i)  projects  to  the 
distance  of  about  half  an  inch  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  vagina,  and  is  of  a  rounded  shape, 
encircled  by  a  thick  margin.  The  womb  is 
made  up  of  the  body  and  two  cornua,  which 
latter,  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  measure 
about  seven  inches  in  length. 

The  ovaria  and  fallopian  tubes  present 
nothing  reiilarkable  in  their  structure  or  ar- 
rangement. 

Gravid  Uterus. —  The  anatomy  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  membranes  that  enclose  the  foetus 
offer  some  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice. 

The  foetus  in  utero  in  the  solipeds,  is  en- 
veloped in  the  usual  uterine  membranes, — 
the  amnion,  the  chorion,  and  the  allantoid ; 
but  the  disposition  of  these  envelopes  differs 
remarkably  from  what  exists  in  the  rumi- 
nants, and  many  other  quadrupeds. 

The  urachut  {Jig,  520.  a)  issues  from  the 
umbilicus  in  conipanv  with  the  umbilical  arte- 
ries and  vein  (6),  and,  in  the  ovum  represented 


in  the  figure,  was  found  at  some  distance  from 
the  umbilical  opening  to  measure  about  five 
inches  in  circumference,  beyond  which  point 
its  diameter  gradually  diminishes,  till  it  reaches 
the  point  at  which  the  amnion  spreads  out 
on  all  sides  to  envelope  the  foetus,  where  it 
terminates  by  the  orifice  e^  and  is  prolonged 
to  form  the  allantoid,  which  encompasses  the 
rest  of  the  cord.  On  the  arrival  of  the  al- 
lantoid at  the  extremity  of  the  cord,  it  ex- 
tends itself  upon  the  chorion  to  which  it  be- 
comes adherent,  lining  its  internal  surface  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  two  seem  to  form  but 
a  single  membrane,  the  inner  surface  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  ailantoid  (g),  its  exterior  by 
the  chorion  (h). 

Fig.  519. 


Organs  of^eration  and  gravid  uterus  of  the  mare. 
Vagtna  laid  open.    {After  Daubenton.) 

a,  the  clitoris ;  b,  anus ;  c,  rectum ;  dj  posterior 
surface  of  the  vagina ;  e,  the  orifice  of  the  urethra ; 
f  membrane  which  covers  the  urethral  opening ;  g, 
the  canal  of  the  urethra ;  A,  the  bladder ;  t,  t,  the  ure- 
ters ;  k.  continuation  of  the  vagina ;  /,  orifice  of  the 
womb;  m, foetus  as  seen  through  the  transparent 
amnion,  n ;  o,  portion  of  the  umbilical  cord  that  ex- 
tends from  the  umbilicus  of  the  fcetus  as  far  asp,  the 
point  where  the  amnion  spreads  out ;  9,  portion  of  the 
umbilical  cord  which  extends  beyond  the  amnion  to 
the  point  r,  where  the  chorion  and  the  allantoid 
become  united ;  «,  the  allantoid ;  t,  the  chorion  seen 
from  its  outer  surface ;  v,  a  hippomanes  attached  by 
its  pedicle ;  x,  y,  chorion  adherent  to  the  uterine  walls 
by  numerous  rugae ;  2,  the  left  ovarium ;  </,  the  sper- 
matic vessels. 

The  size  of  the  umbilical  cord  gradually 
enlarges  as  it  approaches  the  chorion,  owing 
to  the  progressive  dilatation   of  the  vessels 
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composing  it  as  they  recede  from  the  umbi- 
licus. 

The  aUantoid  in  the  mare  does  not  form  a 
closed  bag,  as  it  does  in  the  ruminants,  but 
lines  about  half  of  the  interior  of  the  cavity 
that  exists  between  the  amnion  and  the  cho- 
rion. To  form  an  idea  of  this  cavity  and  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  allantoid,  it  will  be 
necessary  first  of  all  to  consider  the  amnion 
as  a  sac,  in  which  the  foetus  is  enclosed,  and 
the  allantoid  and  the  chorion  as  forming  an- 
other sac  of  larger  size,  by  which  the  former 
is  enveloped  in  such  a  manner,  that  an  inter- 
space is  left  between  the  two  :  this  interspace 
is  traversed  by  the  second  portion  of  the 
umbilical  cord  as  it  passes  from  the  former 
sac  towards  the  latter,  and  in  this  course,  the 
cord  is  enveloped  by  the  allantoid  membrane, 
which  subsequently  invests  all  the  interior 
of  the  second  sac  formed  externally  by  the 
chorion. 

Fig.  520. 


Anatomy  of  the  gravid  uteris  of  the  mare.    {After  Daubenton.) 


The  aperture  of  the  urachus  pours  forth 
a  glairy  fluid  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  is  re- 
ceived into  the  cavity,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  described  above :  this  fluid  has  a  arinous 
smell,  especially  when  heated,  and  moreoTcr 
contains  certain  solid  bodies,  which  havebeeo 
from  time  immemorial  dignified  with  the  name 
of  hippomanes,  and  were  by  the  ancients  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  various  mysterioiis 
qualities,  and  magical  influences. 

The  Hippomanes  was  considered,  until  a 
very  recent  period,  to  be  a  piece  of  flesh 
growing  upon  the  forehead  of  the  nascent  fbai  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Daubenton  presented  a 
memoir  upon  this  subject  to  the  Rojral 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  *,  that  its  real 
nature  was  understood.  The  hippomanes 
were  then  found  to  be  merely  masses,  of  a 
thick  substance,  of  variable  dimensions,  con- 
tained in  the  allantoid  cavity,  which,  although 
they  might  occasionally  during  parturition 
afler  the  laceration  of  the  membranes,  become 
adherent  to  the  head  of  the  foetus,  are,  in 
reality,  produced  between  the 
amnion  and  the  allantoid  mem- 
branes. 

These  bodies  arc  very  variable 
in  their  size,  and  frequently  several 
are  met  with,  the  dimensions  of 
which  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  large  pear,  some  of  the 
latter  weighing  as  much  as  five  or 
six  ounces.  They  are  composed  of 
a  viscid  substance  ofan  olive  brown 
colour,  and  frequently  have  irregu* 
larly  shaped  cavities  in  their  inte^ 
rior ;  but  they  present  no  traces  of 
organization.  When  cut  into  they 
seem  to  be  made  up  of  numerous 
superposed  layers,  and  externally 
their  surface  is  covered  with  float- 
ing filaments  :  sometimes  they  are 
found  to  be  attached  by  long  pe- 
dicles to  the  walls  of  the  allantoic 
cavity  ;  but,  whatever  their  shape, 
they  are  evidently  merely  s€di« 
mentary  deposits  from  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  immersed,  and  in- 
deed may  be  formed  at  pleasure 
by  slowly  evaporating  the  contents 
of  the  allantoic  sac.  These  struc- 
tures are  indeed  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  the  horse,  but  are  (ire- 
quently  met  with  in  other  animals. 
The  exterior  of  the  chorion  is 
everywhere  in  contact  with  tha 
uterine  walls,  and  in  shape  repre- 


o,  the  urachus  emerging  from  the  umbilical  opening  of  the  footus,  sen ts  exactly  the  interior  of  the 

accompanied  by  the  umbilical  vein ;  6,  and  by  two  umbilical  arte-  cornua  uteri,   upon    which    it   is 

nf^h'/;mn'Jn!r"*i'^'  of  the  umbilical  cord  as  far  as  the  expansion  moulded,  the  placenta  occupying 

ot  the  amnion ;  <^  <^  e,  termination  of  the  urachus ;  /,  contmuaUon  ,.l^  ««^„.*     «^J.:««  ^r  •♦-  «-*««•• 

of  the  umbilical  cord;  g,a,  aUantois;  ^  the  chorioi;  i,  an  hip-  the  greater  portion  of  its  extent, 

pomanes  adherent  to  the  allantoid  by  ite  pedicle ;  *,  ^  m,  two  other  Mammary  Glands. — It  was  ge- 

hippomanes  of  smaller  size.    The  other  letters  refer  to  the  genera-  nerally  believed  from  the  time  of 

tive  organs  of  the  foetus  (a  female)  shown  in  connection  with  the  Aristotle  until  a  very  recent  period, 

^^""iri^'  ^»th«  re<^t»»»;Atheanus;  y,  the  bladder  of  urine  that  in  the  male  horse  there  were  no 

communicating  with  the  urachus;  r,  r,  the  ureters;  «,  canal  of  the  „:r.r*ioo  ^^  ^fh*...  ...i^;»^of.  «r  »k« 

vagina;  t,  orifice  of  the  urethra;  r,  first  appearand  of  the  mem.  ^W^»  or  other  rudiments  of  the 
brane,  which  subsequently  spreads  over  the  urethral  orifice ;  x,  x, 

the  cornua  uteri ;  y,  separaUon  between  their  internal  cavities ;  z,  •  M^mouw  de  TAcad^mie  Royale 

z,  the  ovaria.  des  Sciences,  ann<<ee  1751  and  1761 
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female  maromee;  except,  as  Aristotle  expresses 
it,  in  such  animals  as  resemble  their  mothers* : 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  there  were 
a  few  exceptional  cases.  Subsequent  authors 
have  stated  the  same  concerning  male  solipeds 
in  general^ ,  although  none  stated  in  what  the 
resemblance  consisted,  or  where  the  mammae 
in  those  furnished  with  them  were  situated  ; 
so  that  even  Buffon  asserted  it  as  a  fact,  that 
the  male  solipeds  had  no  vestiges  of  mammae. 
Daubenton,  however,  having  previously  dis- 
covered the  situation  of  these  organs  in  the 
male  ass,  was  led  from  analogy  to  expect 
their  presence  in  the  horse  likewise,  and  soon 
detected  them,  but  situated  in  a  very  unusual 
position,  —  namely,  upon  the  prepuce  of  the 
animal.  The  prepuce  of  the  stallion  is  found 
to  form  a  kind  of  prominent  ring  around  the 
aperture  through  which  the  penis  is  protruded, 
and  it  is  upon  this  circular  protuberance,  close 
to  the  sides  of  the  scrotum,  that  the  mam- 
mae are  situated.  These  organs  are  two  in 
number  (^•518.//'),  situated  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  an  inch  from  each  other,  and  are 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  skin  being  raised  into  a  papilla  around 
each  nipple,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a 
shallow  depression.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  in  old  horses  the  presence  of  these  ru- 
dimentary mammae  becomes  less  apparent. 

In  the  mare,  the  mammary  glands  are  situ- 
ated between  the  thighs  at  a  distance  of  about 
nine  inches  in  front  of  the  vulva.  The  nipples 
are  only  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
mesial  line,  and  their  distance  from  each  other 
is  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half.  As  in 
the  eoat  and  many  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
all  the  lactiferous  ducts  form,  in  the  base  of 
each  gland  just  above  the  root  of  the  nipple, 
a  large  hollow  cavity,  which  is  divided  by  an 
internal  septum  into  two  chambers,  one  situ- 
ated in  front,  and  the  other  behind  ;  from 
each  chamber  a  separate  duct  is  derived,  which 
passes  along  the  nipple  as  far  as  its  extremity, 
where  it  terminates.  The  orifices  of  these 
canals  are  situated,  one  behind,  the  other  about 
a  line,  apart.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  reservoirs  thus  formed  by  the  cavities  of 
the  mammary  glands,  that  the  lacteal  secretion 
is  permitted  to  accumulate  in  considerable 
quantities,  until  required  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  young,  or  removed  by  human  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  milk,  which 
is  frequently  employed  as  an  article  of  diet. 

BmuoGRAPHT. —  Buffon  et  Daubenton,  Histoire 
Katurelle,  torn.  iv.  4to.  Paris,  1753.  Cuviert  Anato- 
mie  Compart  Qarky  Bracyy  A  Series  of  original 
£xperiinents  on  the  Foot  of  the  living  Horse,  4to. 
1809.  Clark,  Bracy,  Sectional  Figure  of  the  Horse, 
with  Remarks  on  certain  Properties  of  his  general 
Framing,  4to.  London,  1813.  Stubbsy  George,  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  London,  fol.  1766.  Bouradat, 
Ellens  de  I'Art  V6t^naire.  Lafos»e,  Cours  d*Hip- 
piatrique.    VUet,  M^ecine  V^terinaire,  Lyons,  1783. 

(Tl  Rjfmer  Jones,) 

*  Equi  tnammat  non  haJbent,  niti  qui  matri  ttmUe$ 
prodiere,  —  Arist  de  Partib.  Anim.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 
t  SoHdungulamasculamamnuunonhabentpngterea 
"^  matribus  nmUia  mmL — Rai,  Synops.  method, 
.  quad.  &c  p.  64. 


SPINAL  ACCESSORY  NERVE  (part 
of  the  sixth  pair  of  the  older  anatomists ; 
part  of  the  eighth  pair  of  Willis ;  nervut 
accessoritu  ad  par  vagum ;  nervus  acceuoriut 
WUHktt ;  the  eleventh  pair  of  Soemmering ; 
the  bemerve  of  the  German  anatomists). 
This  nerve  is  attached  to,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  expressed,  arises  from,  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
chord  close  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves ;  and  it  lies  between  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the 
ligamentum  denticulatum.  On  entering  the 
cranium  by  the  foramen  magnum,  it  contmues 
to  receive  additional  roots  or  filaments  of 
origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  com- 
mences by  a  very  slender  filament^  most  ge- 
nerally opposite  the  fifth  or  sixth  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  in  its  passage 
upwards  to  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  its 
bulk  is  gradually  increased  by  additional  fila- 
ments of  origin  from  the  lateral  surfacie  of 
the  spinal  chord  and  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  filaments  arising  from  the 
spinal  chord  pass  upwards  and  a  little  for- 
ward to  ioin  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  so  that 
it  lies  a  little  nearer  to  the  ligamentum  den« 
ticulatum  than  the  attachments  of  the  fila- 
ments forming  it.  After  it  enters  the  cranium 
by  the  foramen  magnum,  it  runs  forward, 
outward,  and  upward,  places  itself  in  close 
apposition  to  the  posterior  surfiice  of  the 
par  vagum,  and  escapes  fi*om  the  interior  of 
the  cranium,  through  the  foramen  lacerum 
posterius,  along  with  the*  vagus  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves.  The  roots  of  the  acces- 
sory that  arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
are  placed  in  the  same  line  with  the  lower 
roots  or  filaments  of  origin  of  the  par  vagum ; 
and  the  upper  roots  of  the  former  approach 
so  closely  to  the  lower  roots  qf  the  latter, 
that  it  is  firequently  difficult  to  say  with  con- 
fidence where  the  roots  of  the  one  nerve  end 
and  those  of  the  other  begin.  {Fig,  521, 3, 5.) 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Willis,  anatomists 
considered  this  nerve  as  constituting  a  part  of 
the  vagus,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of 
first  pointing  out  clearly  the  grounds  on 
which  its  separation  from  the  vagus  rests. 
Very  great  discrepancy  exists  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  origin  of  this  nerve  given  by  tne 
best  anatomists.  This  is  explained,  not  only 
by  the  fact  first  pointed  out  particularly  by 
Scarpa^,  that  its  filaments  or  origin  are  at- 
tached over  different  extents  of  the  spinal 
chord  in  different  individuals,  and  sometimes 
to  a  greater  extent  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other  in  the  same  individual,  but  also  by  its 
lower  roots  or  filaments  of  origin  being  so 
slender  that  they  sometimes  cannot  be  ac- 
curatelv  traced  by  the  naked  eye.  Willis 
himself  describes  it  as  commencing  by  a  very 
slender  beginning  near  the  sixth  or  seventh 
cervical  nerve.f     Scarpa  ascertained  that  its 

*  Abhandlung  Uber  den  zum  achten  Paare  der 
Gehimerven  hinlaufenden  Beinerven.  In  den  Ab- 
handlung der  rOm.  K.  K.  Josephinischen  Med. 
Chir.  Academic,  Band  i.    Wien,  1/87. 

t  Cerebri  Anatome,  &c,  Caput  xxviiL  p.  294. 
Amstelodami,  1666. 
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lowest  root  mny  be  attached  to  the  spinal 
chord  opposite  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  cervical  nerve,  but  more  frequently 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth ;  and  that  when  its 
roots  are  extended  over  a  more  limited  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  chord,  this  is  compensated 
for  by  their  being  proportionally  stronger.* 

Anatombts  have  differed  as  widely  in  their 
account  of  the  particular  column  or  tract  of 
the  spinal  chord  to  which  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  accessory  are  attached,  as  they  have 
done  regarding  the  extent  of  the  spinal  chord 
over  which  these  roots  stretch.  This  is  a 
point  in  the  anatomy  of  the  nerve  which  has 
assumed  greater  importance  since  the  dis- 
coverv  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  of  the  separate 
functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  is  of  much  more 
interest  to  the  modem,  than  it  was  to  the 
older  anatomists.  The  filaments  of  origin  or 
roots  of  this  nerve  that  come  from  the  spinal 
chord  are  attached  to  the  chord  near  the 
posterior  lateral  groove  separating  its  posterior 
and  middle  columns,  and  close  upon  the  pos« 
terior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  so  that  we 
can  readily  understand  how  some  anatomists 
should  describe  these  roots  as  arising  from 
the  middle  column,  and  others  describe  ihem 
as  springing  from  the  posterior  column,  f 
Among  the  modem  anatomists  we  find  Bel- 
liiigeri,  who  has  attended  particularly  to  the 
anatomy  of  this  nerve,  describing  it  as  arising 
from  the  middle  or  Literal  column  of  the 

*  Huber  (De  Medulla  Spinali,  et  speciatim  de 
Nervis  ab  e&  provenientibns,  p.  18.)  says  that  this 
nerve  commences  opposite  the  seventh  cervical,  but  he 
afterwards  speaks  of  it  arising  opposite  the  sixth. 
Lobstein  (De  Nervo  Spinali  ad  Par  Ya^um  Ao- 
cessorio,  p.  233,  as  reprinted  in  Ludwiff's  Script. 
Neurol.  Min.  Selec  torn.  IL  Lipsiae,  1792)  describes 
it  as  arising  under  the  sixth  pair  of  cervical  nen'es 
by  a  slender  beginning.  Bdlingeri  (De  Medulla 
Spinali,  Nervisque  ex  ^  nrodeuntibus,  p.  74,  1828) 
places  its  origin  opposite  tne  seventh  cervical  nerve. 
Cruveilhier  (Anatomie  D^riptive,  torn.  iv.  p.  899, 
1885)  says  that  its  orimn  seldom  passes  below  the 
level  of  tne  fifth  pair  of  cervical  nerves,  but  it  may 
arise  opposite  the  sixth  and  even  the  seventh  pair. 
Bendz  (De  Connexu  inter  Nervum  Vagum  et  Ac- 
cessorium  Willisii,  p.  22, 1886)  describes  its  lowest 
root  as  arising  from  the  spinal  chord  in  the  region 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  nerves,  and  rarely  as  low 
as  the  posterior  root  of  the  seventh  cervical.  Valentin 
(Soemmering  vom  Baue  des  menschlichen  Kttrpers. 
Hirn  und  Nervenlehre,  S.  513, 1841)  states  that  its 
most  frequent  origin  is  opposite  the  sixth,  or  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves ;  sometimes  it 
arises  opposite  the  fourth  or  fifth,  or  it  may  extend 
as  far  as  the  seventh,  and  in  rare  cases  as  far  as  the 
first  dorsaL  Krause  (Handbuch  der  menchlichen 
Anatomie,  Erster  Band,  S.  1066 :  Hannover,  1842) 
says  that  it  usually  arises  opposite  the  upper  part 
of  the  roots  of  the  seventh  cervical,  seldom  higher. 
Bernard  (Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^ecine,  4i^me 
s^rie,  torn.  iv.  p.  410,  1844)  describes  it  as  arising 
by  a  series  of  brad  or  trifid  nervous  filaments,  which 
extend,  in  man,  finom  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric 
to  a  pointoppoeite  the  fourth  or  fifth  pair  of  cervical 
nerves. 

t  Rolando  H^herches  Anatomiques  sur  la  Mo- 
^le  Ablong<^)  and  Serres  (Anatomie  Compart 
du  Cervean,  tonL  i.)  have  stated  that  the  lower 
fibres  of  this  nerve  come  firom  the  anterior  column 
of  the  spinal  chord. 


spinal  chord  *,  while  Bischofff  and  Bernard  | 
trace  its  origin  to  the  posterior  column ;  and 
Bendz ^  states  that  while  nearly  the  wIk^ 
of  its  roots  come  from  the  middle  cotaniD»  a 
few  arise  between  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  and  from  the  posterior  coliumi.l 
From   my  own  examinations  of  the  attaeb- 
ments  of  this  nerve,  1  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clii»ion  that  it  arises  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  middle  column,  and  that  its  middle  aad 
inferior  roots  are  attached  along  the  coone 
of  the  decussating  fibres  of  the   pyramidal 
column,  which  form  the  posterior  part  of  the 
middle  column  of  the  chord.^    Stilling  says** 
that  the  lower  and  middle  roots  of  this  uerre 
can  be  traced  to  the  anterior  grey  substances 
in  the  chord,  from  which  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  arise,  and  that,  in  an 
anatomical  point  of  view,  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  performing  the  same  functions  as 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  while 
the  upper  roots,  or  those  which  are  attached 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  differ  in  a  marked 
manner,  in  regard  to  their  origin,  from   the 
lower  and  middle  roots.    He  states  that  thcase 
upper  roots  above  the  first  cervical  nerve 
arise  from  a  grey  mass  in  the  medulla  oh* 
longata,  which  he  styles  the  acccunry-A^rttei 
(acccssorius-kemft)*  and  tliat  they  resemble 
closely  the  lower  filaments  of  origin  of  the 
par  vagum.     These  upper  roots  of  the  acces- 
sory do  not  arise  fi'om  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance from  which,  according  to  Stilling,  the 
posterior  roots  of  tlie  spinal  nerves  sprio^r, 
yet  they  come  into  closer  relation  with  it  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  commencement 
of  the  roots  of  the  vagus.     The  upper  fi- 
bres of  the  accessory,  though  not  continooos 
with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
are  yet,  he  believes,  analogous  to  these;  and 
this  view  is  strengthened  by  their  presenting 
the  same  connection  with  the  roots  of  the 
hypoglossal  as  is  found  between  the  roots  of 


*  De  Medulla  Spinali,  Nervisque  ex  e&  prode* 
untibus,  pp.  51.  55, 1828. 

t  Nervi  Accessorii  WillisH  Anatomia  et  Phvsio- 
logia,  p.  11.    Darmstadii,  1832. 

X  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^decine,  4i^e  aerie, 
torn.  iv.  pp.  409,  410,  1844. 

§  Tractatus  de  Connexu  inter  Xervum  Yagnm 
et  Accessorium  Willisii,  pp.  22.  89.    Hauniae,  1836. 

II  Lobstein  (De  Nervo  Spinali,  in  Ludwig's 
Scriptores  Nevrolo^  Minores  Selecti,  torn,  ii 
p.  283.)  also  describes  some  of  the  filaments  of 
origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  as  coming  fix>m  the 
spinal  chord  between  the  fasciculi  wluch  consti- 
tute the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
has  represented  these  in  Jig.  1.  Those  who  maj 
wish  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  other  anatomists 
as  to  the  particular  column  of  the  spinal  chord  into 
which  this  nerve  is  implanted,  and  the  extent  of 
its  attachment  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
chord,  may  consult  the  monographs  of  Bischon  and 
Bendz  quoted  above,  and  especially  that  of  the 
former  or  these  authors. 

^  On  some  p^oints  in  the  anatomy  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  1841. 

••  Ueber  die  Textur  und  Function  der  Medulla 
Obloninita,  pp.  55.  57.    Erhmgen,  1843 

ft  He  describes  the  position  and  structure  of  this 
accessoriua-kern  at  p.  23.  of  the  work  quoted. 
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the  posterior  and  anterior  spinal  nerves  at 
their  origin. 

The  spinal  accessor}'  in  its  course  within 
the  spinal  canal  frequently  forms  communi- 
cations with  the  posterior  root  of  the  first 
cervical,  and  much  more  seldom  with   the 
posterior  root  of  the  second  cervical  nerve.* 
When  these  communicating  filaments  come 
from  the  second  cervical,  they  are  generally 
few  in  number.     This  communication  between 
the  spinal  accessorjr  and  the  posterior  root  of 
the  first  cervical  is,  according  to  Lobstein, 
more  frequently  present  than  ab(sent.-|'     When 
the  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical  joins 
itself,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  spinal 
accessory,  a  branch  of  equal  size  generally  leaves 
the  accessor}',  either  at  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervi- 
cal, as  figured  and  described  by  AschJ,  or  a 
little  above  this  junction,  as  figured  by  Hu- 
ber§,  and  described  by   Bellingeri.||      This 
branch,  after  leaving  the  accessory,  proceeds 
outwards,  approaches  the    anterior  root  of 
the  first  cervical,  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
posterior  root  of  that  nerve.1F     When  the 
posterior   root  comes   from    the   accessory. 
It  generally  presents  a  ganglion  in  the  usual 
|>osition.    Sometimes,  however,  though  rarely, 
this  ganglion  is  found  on  the  accessory  where 
the  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical  leaves 
it  to  join  itself  to  the  anterior  root.    This 
ganglion  was  first  pointed  out  by  Huber  ;  its 
existence  has  been  denied  by  Lobstein,  Asch, 
Haller,  and  Scarpa,  and  it  has  again  been 
described  by  Bellingeri.    I  have  seen  this  gan- 
glion twice,  and  it  was  present  on  one  side 
only.     It  becomes  an  interesting  question  in 
a  physiological  point  of  view  to  know,  whether 
or  not  the  whole  of  the  filaments  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  join 
themselves  to  the  accessory,  again   leave  it 
to  form  the  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical. 
Bellingeri  answers  this  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative.    "  The  filaments,"  he  says,  •*  coming 
from  the  posterior  roots  to  the  accessory  are 
not  intermixed,  but  only  approximated,  so  that 
they  can  be  separated  by  slight  traction."  ♦♦ 

*  Scarpa  states  (opus  dt  p.  SOS.*)  that  in  a  great 
noinber  of  bodies  he  examined  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  he  found  a  communication  be- 
tween the  accessory  and  the  posterior  root  of  the 
second  cervical  only  in  two  instances. 

t  Circa  harum  radicnlamm,  qu»  pro  radicibus 
postids  inimi  pans  habenter,  communicationem 
illud  notamus,  quod  seepius  accessorinm  subire,  quam 
eundem  intactum  relinquere  observenter.  Opus  dt 
p.  223. 

%  De  Primo  Pare  Nervorum  Medullae  Spinalis, 
tab.  X.  fig.  2. ;  et  explicatio,  p.  886.  Lndwig  Scrip. 
Nevr.  Min.  SeL  torn,  i 

§  Opusdt. 

H  Opus  cit  p.  80.  Monro  mcuntbu  has  also  given 
a  representation  of  this  communication  between  the 
accessory  and  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervicaL 
Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the 
Nervous  System,  tab.  x.  fig.  2.  1783. 

f  Bischoff  states  (opus  dt  pp.  84  82.)  that  in 
none  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  he  dis- 
sected the  accessorv  in  the  lower  animals,  did  he 
ever  observe  any  filaments  of  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  join  themselves  to  it 

♦♦  Opus  dt  p.  81. 


And  in  another  place  be  says,  "  I  believe  that 
the  filaments  from  the  posterior  roots,  which 
join  the  accessory,  leave  it  again  to  proceed 
to  the  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical."* 
From  this  he  concludes  that  the  accessory 
contains  no  sensiferous  filaments.    Miiller,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  adduced  some  unusual 
anatomical  arrangements  in  this  nerve,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  favouring  the  opinion  that 
it  contains  sensiferous  filaments  independant 
of  those  which  it  may  receive  from  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spmal  nerves.     He  men- 
tions an  instance  t,  which   he    elsewhere  % 
describes  at  considerable  length,  where  the 
posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  on 
the  right  side  was  not  present,  and  where  its 
place  was  supplied  by  two  bundles  of  fila- 
ments from  the  superior  part  of  the  spinal 
accessory.    The  upper  of  these  bundles,  at 
least,    came    from    the    medulla    oblongata. 
Upon  the  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical 
thus  constituted,  a  sanglion  was  formed  while 
it  was  still  within  die  theca  vertebralit.     The 
upper  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  of  the 
second  cervical  of  this  side  joined  themselves 
to  the  accessory,  but  no  nervous  filaments 
were  attached  to  the  spinal  chord  in  the  usual 
position  of  the  posterior  root  of  the  first 
cervical.      On  the  left  side,    the   posterior 
root  of  the  first  cervical  presented  its  usual 
appearance,  and  was  connected  to  the  spinal 
accessory  by  some   filaments  of  comnmni- 
cation.  The  filaments  of  the  accessory  arising 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  did  not,  as  on  the 
right  side,  divide  themselves  into  two  parts, 
one  of  these  becoming  the  substitute  of  the 
posterior  root  oi'  the  first  cervical :  but  the^ 
whole  ran  upwards  into  the  accessory  nerve. || 
Miiller  also  states  that  Hyrtl  has  often  seen 
a  ganglion  upon  the  accessory  nerve  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  vertebral  artery  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  cranium  ;  and  that  Remak  showed 
him  an  instance  of  a  ganglion  upon  the  spinal 
accessory  at  its  passage  through  the  foramen 
laceruin.     "  I  do  not,  however,  affirm,"  Miil- 
ler remarks  in  reasoning  from  these  cases, 
"  that  the  spinal  accessory  always  contains 
originally  sensiferous  filaments,  but  leave  it 
doubtful."    '*  But  in  the  case,'*  he  continues, 
"  where  the  nervus  accessorius  forms  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  posterior  root  of 
the  first  cervical,  or  any  other  nerve,  we  may 
suppose  an  interchange ;  and  this,  in  the  same 
degree,  will  render  probable  the  idea  of  Monro, 

♦  Ibid,  p.  79. 

+  Archiv.  fUr  Anat  und  PhysioL  1834»  p.  12. 

i  Idem  opns,  1887,  pp.  279—281. 

§  Arnold  (Bemerkungen  fiber  den  Ban  des  Hims 
nnd  Rfickenmarks,  &c,  S.  181—183 ;  Zurich,  1838) 
has  published  remarks  upon  this  anomalous  instance 
in  the  origin  of  the  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical 
ih>m  the  accessory,  the  object  of  which  is  to  en- 
deavour to  show  that  MtUler  had  misinterpreted 
the  fiicts  observed.  Among  other  things  urged 
with  this  view,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  pos- 
terior root  of  the  first  cervical  does  not  arise  usually 
in  the  same  line  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
other  spinal  nerves,  but  somewhat  anterior  to  these. 
We  cannot,  however,  believe  that  so  experienced 
and  accurate  an  anatomist  as  Miiller  is,  could  fidl 
into  any  such  mistake  as  is  here  inshiuated. 
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that  the  commuDicatioii  of  the  spinal  accessonr 
with  the  posterior  root  of  the  first,  or  with 
any  other  spinal  nenre,  will  be  an  equivalent 
to  it  for  a  posterior  root."  We  have  already 
seen  that  Stilling  concludes,  on  anatomicfd 
grounds,  that  those  filaments  of  the  accessory 
that  come  from  the  medulla  oblongata  con- 
tain centrij[)etal  filaments.* 

The  spinal  accessory  passes  throu^  the 
foramen  lacerum  posterius  in  a  canal  formed 
by  the  dura  mater,  common  to  it  and  the 
vagus,  but  they  are  occasionally  separated 
from  each  other  as  they  enter  this  canal  by  a 
bridle  of  arachnoid,  or  of  the  dura  mater. 
Soemmering  has  pointed  out  that  the  acces- 
sory  does  not  perforate  the  dura  mater  like 
the  other  nerves,  but  is,  as  it  were,  insensibly 
surrounded  by  this  membrancf 

One  or  two  filaments  generally  pass  be- 
tween the  accessory  and  Ae  superior  gang- 
lion or  ganglion  JugtUare  of  the  vagus,  as  they 
lie  in  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  Hein 
states  that  he  has  more  than  once  distinctly 
observed,  as  also  Krause  has  remarked,  the 
superior  five,  or  even  six  filaments  of  the  root 
of  the  accessory  approximate  very  closely  to 
the  ganglion  jugulare  of  the  vagus,  and  partly 
enter  into  its  formation,  so  that  a  junction 
between  the  vagus  and  accessory  had  already 
taken  place  in  thb  ganglion,  before  the  fila- 
ments of  the  accessory  had  been  fiilly  collected 
to  form  together  the  trunk  of  this  nerve.J 

As  the  spinal  accessory  is  passing  through 
the  foramen  hicerum,  it  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  par  vagum,  and 
it  there  divides  into  its  two  branches  —  its 
hUemal  and  external  branches. 

The  former,  or  the  iniemal,  is  composed 
of  the  filaments  forming  the  upper  roots  of  the 
nerve  {fig,  521,  11.).  and  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  of  those  coming  from  the  medulla 
oblongata;  and  it  joins  itself  to  the  vagus 
immediately  below  the  ganglion  jugulare  of 
that  nerve.  The  passage  of  the  accessory 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  its 
division  into  two  branches,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  internal  branch  as  far  as  it  is 
known,  have  been  already  described  in  the 
art.  Par  Vagum,  vol.iii.  pp.883,  and  890, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  external  branch,  composed  of  those 
fibres  which  arise  from  the  spinal  chord 
(fig,52\,  12.),  proceeds  downwards, outwards, 
and  backwards  behind  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  in  front  of  the  occipital  artery,  and  be- 
hind the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and 
stylo-hvoid  muscle,  and  reaches  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  at 
the  lower  part  of  its  upper  third.     In  con- 

*  Stilling  ftirther  states  (p.  59)  that  in  an  ana- 
tomical pomt  of  view  we  may  regard  the  upper 
toots  of  the  accessory  forming  the  internal  brantA 
of  that  nerve  as  bdog  composed  of  centripetal  and 
centrifiigal  filaments,  exactly  like  the  vagus. 

t  **  }f<m  reliquorum  nervonim  more,  sub  arcu 
dune  membrante  fertnr,  sed  insensili  quasi  modo  a 
dura  membrana  obducitur."  De  Basi  Encephali, 
&c,  p.  104,  reprinted  in  Ludwig*s  Scrip.  Nevr.  Min. 
SeL,  tom.  ii 

X  Mailer's  Archiv.  1844,  p.  837. 


tinuing  its  coarse  downwards  and  outwards, 
it  here  generally  perforates  the  stenio-cleido- 
mastoid  ;  at  other  times  it  is  only  closely  con- 
nected to  it  by  cellular  tissue ;  bat  in  ix>di 
cases  it  gives  branches  to  this  muscle.  lo 
this  part  of  its  course  it  is  strengthened  and 
anastomoses  with  twigs  of  the  third  and 
second  cervical  nerves.  Continuing  its  pro- 
gress downwards  and  backwards  it  anastooio- 
ses  with  twigs  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cerrical 
nerves,  and  throws  itself  into  the  inner  surfiMre 
of  the  trapezius  muscle,  among  whose  fibra 
it  is  ultimately  lost. 

Comparative  anatomy  of  the  spinal  accessory, 
—  The  origin  and  distribution  of  this  ner^e 
in  the  mammalia  does  not  essentially  differ 
fix>m  what  is  found  in  the  human  species.^ 
Willis  states  that  this  nerve  is  not  only  pre- 
sent in  the  mammalia,  but  also  in  hirdls  and 
fishes  t ;  but  the  existence  of  it  in  the  two 
latter  cfivisions  of  the  vertebrata  has    been 
subsequently  denied  by  many  excellent  ana- 
tomists.    **  If  an   animal,"  sa}*8   Mr.   Shaw, 
"  does  not  perform  part  of  the  act  of  respira- 
tion by  muscles  which  run  from  the  skull  to 
the  chest,  no  spinal  accessory  is  found.     The 
truth  of  this  observation  may  be  shown  by  the 
dissection  of  any  of  the  laiger  birds,  but  the 
most  extraordinary  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the 
neck  of  the  camel.     The  constitution  of  the 
neck  of  this  animal  is  like  that  of  birds  ;  there 
being  a  succession  of  short  muscles  along  the 
side  of  the  neck,  and  attached  to  the  vertebrae, 
but  no  long  muscle  passing  from  the  jaw  to  the 
sternum  to  assist  m  breathing,  as  in  other 
ciuadrupeds.*'^     It  appears,  however,  that  in 
tne  camel  this  nerve  is  present,  but  it  is  snudler 
and  differently  distributed  fit>m  what  it  is  in 
the  horse.^     Serres  found  it  in  three  of  the 
larger  birds,  Weber  in  some  fishes,  and  Bis- 
choff*has  given  descriptions  and  representations 
of  it  in  several  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.     In 
these  animals  the  upper  part  only  of  this  nerve 
seems  to  be  present,  for  it  does  not  stretch 
downwards  along  the  spinal  chord  to  the 
same  extent  in   them  as  in  the  mammalia. 
The  whole  of  this  nerve,  in  these  animals, 
throws  itself  into  the  vagus,  while  a  branch 
leaves  the  vagus  afler  it  has  escaped  from  the 
cranium,  and  taking  the  |)lace  or  the  external 
branch  of  the  accessory  is  distributed  to  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  in  birds  and  in  reptiles, 
and  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  pectoral 
fin  in  fishes.)     In  the  chimpanzee,  the  spinal 
accessory,  after  passing  through  the  foramen 
lacerum,  divides  into  two  branches.     The  in- 
ternal runs  towards  the  larynx,  into  which  it 
penetrates  above  the  os4iyoid.     It  is  placed 
between  the  superior  laryngeal   nerve    and 
stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  passes  behind  the 
internal  carotid  artery  to  the  superior  hyoi- 

*  Dissections  <^  this  nerve  upon  several  mammalia 
are  given  in  detail  by  Bischoff  and  Bends. 

+  Opus  cit.  p.  295. 

I  Ixmdon  Medical  and  PhysicalJoumal,  voL  zlix. 
p.  458,  1828. 

§  Vide  note  by  Defermon,  at  p.  627  of  tom.  ii.  of 
the  Archives  G^^rales  de  M^ecine,  1828. 

Jl  A  full  account  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
this  nerve  is  given  by  Bischofil 
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dean  r^on  (la  r^on  hyoidienne  sup^rieure), 
where  it  terminates.  The  external  branch 
passes  downwards  below  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscle  to  reach  the  trapezius,  in 
which  it  is  chiefly  distributed.* 

1^.521. 


From  Bendz,  reduced  one-half, 

A,  part  of  cerebellum  cut  across ;  b,  medulla  ob- 
longata ;  c,  spinal  chord ;  a,  floor  of  fourth  vehtricule ; 
h,  calamus  scriptorius ;  ce,  posterior  pyramidal 
bodies ;  d^  right  restiforme  body  obliquely  divided ; 
ff,  latend  columns  of  spinal  chord;  A  A,  posterior 
columns  of  spinal  chord;  i,  posterior  longitudinal 
fissure;  kky  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves;  83, 
roots  of  vag^  nerve ;  4  4,  roots  of  glosso-pharyngeal ; 
555,  roots  of  nervus  accessorius ;  6,  ganglion  of  the 
root  of  the  vagus  or  superior  ganglion ;  7,  auricular 
branch  of  vagus;  8,  right  ganglion  petrosum  of 
glosso-pharyngeal ;  9,  ramus  anastomicus  of  Jacob- 
son  ;  10,  communicating  branch  between  the  superior 
ganglion  of  the  vagus  and  the  ganglion  petrosum ; 
11,  roots  of  the  accessory  which  form  its  internal 
branch ;  12,  roots  of  the  accessory  which  form  its 
external  branch ;  13,  glosso-phaiyngeal  nerve ;  14^ 
trunk  of  the  vagus  ;  15,  nharyngeal  branch  of 
vagus ;  16,  filaments  of  this  branch  that  come  from 
the  vagus ;  17,  filaments  of  this  branch  that  come 
from  the  intermal  branch  of  the  accessory;  18, 
ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  or  inferior 
ganglion;  19,  nervus  larvngeus  superior;  22  22, 
communicating  branches  between  the  ganglion  of 
the  trunk  of  the  vagus  and  the  superior  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic ;  23,  fibres  of  the  internal  branch 
of  the  accessory  which  do  not  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus ; 
24,  branch  from  these  fibres  which  joins  itsen  to 
the  external  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Physiology  of  the  accessory, —  The  peculiar 
origin  and  courbe  of  this  nerve,  and  particularly 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  par  vagum, 
have  formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  specula- 
tions on  its  functions  since  the  time  of  Willis. 
It  was  maintfuned  by  Willis  that  this  nerve, 
from  its  connection  with  the  par  vagum,  re- 
gulates those  involuntary  movements  of  the 
neck  and  arm  caused  by  the  emotions  and 

•  Recherches  d* Anatomic  Compart  sur  le  Chim- 
pans^:  par  W.  Yrolik,  p.  40.    Amsterdam,  1841. 


passions.*  Lobstdn  likewise  believed  that 
the  spinal  accessory  joins  the  vagus  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  itself  with  the  in- 
voluntary functions,  and  he  supposed  that 
its  paralysis  might  also  affect  the  move- 
ments of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.f  Others 
have  maintained  that  it  is  a  nerve  of  involun- 
tary motion  from  the  particular  portion  of  the 
spinal  chord  in  which  it  is  implanted.  It  is, 
as  is  well  known,  one  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
respiratory  nerves,  arising  as  he  supposed  from 
a  particular  tract  in  the  spinal  chord  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  respiratory  tract,  and  is 
therefore,  according  to  this  view,  a  nerve  of 
involuntary  motion.  Bellingeri  believes  that 
the  lateral  tract  of  the  spinal  chord,  from  which 
the  accessory  arises,  presides  over  the  instinc- 
tive and  sympathetic  movements,  and  that 
it  is  consequently  a  nerve  of  involuntary 
motion.  {  Arnold  $,  Scarpa  ||,  BischofiT^, 
Valentin  *♦,  and  Longet  f  f ,  have  maintained 
that  the  accessory  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  vagus  as  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  do  to  the  posterior  roots.{j:  Ac- 
cording to  this  last  view,  the  vagus  does  not 
originally  possess  any  motor  filaments,  but 
derives  them  from  the  spinal  accessory.  The 
two  first  of  these  authors  came  to  this  con- 
clusion on  anatomical  grounds  alone ;  the  three 
latter,  from  experiments  upon  these  nerves  in 
living  animals,  as  well  as  n*om  their  anatomy. 
Bernard  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  entirely  a  motor  nerve,  and  that  it  enables 
the  larynx  and  pharynx,  and  muscles  of  the 
neck  in  which  it  is  distributed,  to  partake  in 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  phona- 
tion,  but  that  it  does  not  assist  in  any  of  the 
true  respiratorv  movements.}}  Dr.  Todd  and 
Mr.  Bowman  |[||,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  the  internal  branch  of  the  accessory  is 
composed  of  afferent  nerves,  and  that  the 
mode  of  implantation  of  this  nerve  in  the  cen- 
tral organs  of  the  nervous  system  serves  to 
bring  the  sentient  surface  of  the  lungs  and  air- 
passages  into  immediate  relations  with  the 
roots  of  all  those  nerves  which  animate  the 
great  muscles  of  respiration,  the  phrenic,  the 
external  thoracic,  the  cervical  plexus,  and  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  vagus 
nerves. 

All  experimenters  agree  that  the  external 

*  Opus  cit  caput  xxviii. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  345,  346. 

i  Ibid.  pp.  89,  90. 

§  Der  Kopftheil  des  vegativen  Nervensvstems. 
Heidelberg,  1831. 

41  De  Gaaffliis  Nerv.  deque  Essentia  Nervi  Inter- 
ooeL    Ann.  Univers.  di  Medicina,  1831. 

\  Nervi  Accessorii  Williaii  Anatomia  et  Phy- 
siologia,  1832. 

**  I>e  Functionibus  Nervorum  Cerebralium  et 
Nervi  Sympathid,  1839. 

tt  Anatomie  et  Physiologie  du  Syst^e  Nerveux, 
&C.,  tom.  ii.,  1842. 

II  It  appears  that  this  idea  had  been  previously 
suggested  by  GUirres  (Exposition  der  Physiologie, 
Coblentz,  1805,  as  quoted  by  MUller). 

§§  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^ecine,  4i^me  serie, 
tom.  iv.  and  tom.  v.,  1844. 

Illl  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  Man,  vol  iL  p.  130. 
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branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  a  motor 
nerve.  We  found  that  when  it  was  embraced 
fimilj^  within  the  forceps,  or  tied  tightly  soon 
afier  it  had  einer^  from  the  foramen  lacerum, 
the  animal  gave  mdications  of  suffering  *  ;  but 
an  experiment  of  this  kind  does  not  enable  us 
to  decide  whether  these  sensiferous  filaments 
were  ori^nally  contained  in  the  accessory,  or 
were  derived  from  the  neighbouring  nerves. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  detailed  an  experiment  to  show 
that  the  movements  which  it  imparts  to  the 
stemo-mastoid,  and  to  the  trapezius  are  not 
voluntary,  but  respiratory.f  In  our  experi- 
ments, and  in  those  subsequently  performed 
by  Bernard,  these  muscles  acted  in  unison 
with  the  muscles  of  respiration  after  the  spinal 
accessory  nerves  had  been  divided. 

While  all  experimenters  agree  that  the  ex- 
ternal branch  of  the  accessory  is  chiefly  if  not 
entirely  composed  of  motor  filaments,  they 
have  arrived  at  discrepant  conclusions  re- 
garding the  functions  of  the  internal  branch. 
Volkmann  X*  ^&Q  Kempen  (,  and  Stilling  |l» 
observed  no  movements  of  the  muscles  in 
which  the  internal  branch  of  the  accessory 
is  distributed,  on  irritating  the  roots  of  this 
nerve  within  the  cranium ;  while  in  those 
of  BischofT,  my  own,  those  of  Valentin^,  Lon- 
get**,  Heinff,  Morganti^i^.and  Bernard  §§, 
partly  consisting  of  irritating  the  roots  of  the 
nerve  within  the  cranium  after  death,  and 
partly,  as  in  those  of  Biscboff,  Longet,  Mor- 
^nti,  and  Bernard,  by  lesions  of  the  nerve 
m  living  animals,  and  observing  their  effects 
upon  the  movements  of  the  muscles  in  which 
it  is  distributed,  proofs  of  its  being  a  motor 
nerve  were  believed  to  be  obtained.  We 
think  that  this  evidence  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  justify  the  l>elief  that  the  internal  branch  of 
the  accessory  does  contain  motor  filaments; 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sai^ical  Journal  for 
Janoary,  1838.  Yalentin  states  ^pus  cit.  pp.  68. 
62.)  that  he  succeeded  m  increasing  the  action  of 
tbe  heart  by  irritating  the  trunk  or  the  accessory ; 
but  Van  Kempen  (opus  cit.  p.  65)  repeated  this 
experiment  witnout  success. 

t  London  Medical  and  Physical  JoumalyVoLxlix. 

i  MUUer's  Archiv.  1840. 

§  Essai  Experimental  sur  la  Nature  Fonctionelle 
du  Nerf  Pneumogastrique  :    Louvain,  1842.      In 

giving  the  results  of  Van  Kempen*s  experiments  in 
le  art  ParVaoum,  foot-note  at  p.  891,  vol.  iii.  upon 
the  effects  of  irritating  the  roots  of  the  vagus  witnin 
the  cranium,  I  have  inadvertently  written  the  pa- 
laJto-gloesus  muscle  inttead  of  the  palato-pharyngeus 
or  pharyngo-staphylin  muscle,  as  one  of  the  rauMJes 
seen  to  contract  in  this  experiment  I  may  also 
here  correct  another  error  m  the  same  article :  at 
p.  900,  it  is  stated  that  Longet  believes  that  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  greater  after  section 
of  the  vagi  than  in  the  sound  animal ;  while  in  &ct 
he  states  that  it  is  diminished  by  section  of  the 
vagi,  and  that  this  diminution  in  the  secretion  may 
be  explained  on  mechanical  grounds. 

II  Bischoff*s  Bericht  liber  die  Fortschritte  der 
Physiologie  im  Jahre  1842,  S.  154.  In  M(lller*8 
Archiv.  1843. 

f  Opus  supra  cit 

*♦  Opus  supra  cit 

MUller's  Archiv.  1844. 

JOmodei,  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina.    Juli, 
. 
§§  Opus  supra  cit 


but  it  is  at  the  same  time  highly  probidde  chat 
it  is  partly  composed  of  tent^erous  and  affei^eaU 
filaments,  and  if  so,  its  constitution  must  be 
similar  to  the  vagus  nerve,  with  which  it  be- 
comes so  closely  incorporated.  In  the  art. 
Par  Vagum,  sufficient  proof  has  been  ad- 
duced to  satisfy  us  that  the  opinion  that  tbe 
spinal  accessory  furnishes  all  the  motor  fila- 
ments irontained  in  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  is 
no  longer  tenable. 

(JfAn  RtTtdjy 

SPINAL  NERVES  {Let  Nerfi  rackii&ms, 
Fr. ;  Die  Rueckenmarktnerven,  Germ. ;  I  Kerm 
Spinalis  Ital.)  are  thirty-one  pairs,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  neck,  and  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  They 
are  divided  into  Cervical,  D.orsal,  Lumbar  and 
Sacral :  the  first  division  comprising  eig^t ; 
the  second,  twelve  ;  the  third,  five  ;  and  tbe 
fourth,  six.  Their  general  and  special  cha- 
racters, and  their  apparent  and  absolute  con- 
nexion with  the  spinal  chord  having  been 
already  described  *,  we  shall  limit  the  details 
of  this  article  to  their  ultimate  distribution.* 

Each  spinal  nerve,  after  the  union  of  its 
roots,  divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
branch,  the  former  having  generally  a  oiach 
more  complicated  and  extensive  distribution 
than  the  latter.  It  will  be  convenient  there- 
fore for  the  purpose  o£  description  to  enter 
first  into  a  consideration  of  the  posterior 
branches. 

The  posterior  branch  of  the  first  cervieai  or 
svb'Occipital  nerve  is  larger  than  the  anterior, 
and  passes  internal  to  and  below  the  vertebral 
artery,  between  the  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the 
occipital  bone,  to  gain  the  triangular  space  be- 
tween the  rectus  capitis  posticus  mf^r,  the  sa- 
perior  and  inferior  oblique  muscles.  It  is  here 
imbedded  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  and 
dense  cellular  membrane,  and  having  directed 
itself  from  before,  backwards,  and  slightly  from 
below  upwards,  divides  into  a  series  of  branches. 
Two  external  branches  are  sent  to  the  two 
oblique  muscles:  an  internal  ascends  to  the 
rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  and  which 
having  supplied  tnis,  terminates  in  the  minor  : 
another  filament  is  directed  to  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  complexus  near  to  its  occipital 
attachment:  and  the  terminal  branch  descends, 
generally  perforating  the  inferior  obliquely, 
and  anastomoses  witn  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  second  cervical  nerve. 

The  posterior  branch  of  the  second  cerri^ 
cat  nerve  emerges  fi-om  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and 
the  lamina  of  the  axis,  and  is  larger  than 
any  of  the  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical 
nerves,  and  three  or  four  times  greater  than 
the  anterior  branch  of  the  aiime  nerve.  It 
appears  at  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior 
oblique,  and  having  passed  a  short  distance 
horizontally  inwards,  winds  round  this  muscle 
to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
complexus,  which  it  perforates.  It  inclines 
outward  and   upwards  between  it  and  the 

♦  Vide  Nervous  System,  vol.  iii  p.  667. 
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trapezius,  passes  through  the  latter,  aud  ter- 
minates in  the  skin  in  the  occipital  region  as 
the  great  occipital  nerve,  coursing  along  with 
the  occipital  artery  but  l^ing  internal  to  it. 
Before  becoming  great  occipital,  it  gives  off  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  oblique  a 
branch  to  supply  this  muscle  and  a  superior 
and  inferior  anastomotic  branch  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  first  and  third  cervical.  When 
passing  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  com- 
plexus,  numerous  branches  are  given  off  to 
this  muscle,  the  trapezius,  and  splenius.  Those 
for  the  last  muscle  are  more  numerous  and 
larger  than  the  branches,  for  the  two  others 
are  directed  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
muscle,  and  one  or  more  of  them  perforate  the 
com  plexus  before  reaching  it. 

The  posterior  branch  of  the  third  cervical  is 
smaller  than  the  second,  but  larger  than  the 
fourth,  and  situated  more  externally,  emerg- 
ing from  between  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebra.  It  is 
directed  inwards,  between  the  opposed  surfaces 
of  the  complexus  and  semispinaiis  colli  towards 
the  median  line,  and  having  reached  the  sides 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebras,  di- 
vides into  ascending  and  horizontal  cutaneous 
branches.  The  ascending  branch,  afler  a  short 
course,  perforates  the  inner  border  of  the 
complexus  and  trapezius,  and  becomes  cuta- 
neous. It  continues  its  course  close  to  the 
median  line,  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  oc- 
ciput, the  inner  and  lower  part  of  which  it 
supplies  on  the  internal  side  of  the  great  occi- 
pital nerve. 

The  horizontal  branch  passes  between  the 
ligamentum  nuchae  and  the  inner  border  of 
tfie  complexus,  and  after  having  perforated 
the  tendon  of  the  trapezius,  temunates  in  ex- 
ternal small  cutaneous  filaments.  The  nerve 
prior  to  division,  and  at  the  outer  border  of 
the  semispinaiis  colli,  communicates  by  one 
or  more  filaments  with  the  posterior  branch 
of  the  second  cervical  From  the  anastomosis 
between  the  communicating  branches  of  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  three  first  cervical  nerves, 
results  an  irregular  plexus  placed  between 
the  complexus  and  outer  part  of  the  semi- 
spinaiis colli,  and  consequently  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  superior 
cervical  vertebrae.  From  this  posterior  cervical 
plexux,  numerous  branches  arise  to  supply  the 
complexus,  splenius,  and  semispinaiis  colli. 
The  anastomosis  between  these  posterior 
branches  is,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  some- 
times deficient. 

The  posterior  root  of  the  fottrUi  cervical  nerve 
varies  much  as  to  individual  size,  but  is  al- 
ways smaller  than  the  preceding.  It  passes 
downwards  and  inwards  between  the  com- 
plexus and  semispinaiis  colli,  and  having 
reached  the  side  of  the  median  line,  perforates 
the  tendons  of  the  splenius  and  trapezius,  and 
becomes  cuumeous.  In  its  course  it  supplies 
these  muscles,  and  occasionally  termuiates 
in  the  splenius  without  going  to  the  skin. 

Tlie  posterior  branches  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves  have  a 
similar  couri>e  to  the  fourth,  but  decrease  in 


size  from  above  downwards.  The  fiflh  and 
sixth  usually  pass  between  the  opposed  sur- 
taces  of  the  semispinaiis  colli  and  complexus, 
give  branches  to  these  muscles,  and  perforate 
the  inner  part  of  the  tendons  of  the  splenius 
and  trapezius,  to  terminate  in  the  skin  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  posterior  branches  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  cervical  nerves  pass  either  through  the 
deep-seated  fibres  of  the  semispinaiis  colli,  or 
between  it  and  the  multifidus  spinas,  give 
branches  to  these  two  muscles,  perforate  the 
tendons  of  the  tranezius  and  splenius,  and 
terminate  by  ramifying,  the  one  on  the  skin 
above  the  scapula,  the  other  over  the  integu- 
ment, as  far  as  about  the  spinous  process  of 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  The  inter-trans- 
versales  muscles,  cervicalia  ascendens,  tra- 
chelo-mastoid,  and  transversalis  colli,  receive 
numerous  small  filaments  from  these  nerves 
almost  immediately  after  their  appearance  in 
the  neck. 

The  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  (tho^ 
radc)  nerves  are  much  smaller  than  the  an- 
terior, and  are  directed  backwards  between 
the  ascending  costo-transverse  ligaments  and 
the  sides  of  the  vertebras.  Having  reached 
the  outer  border  of  the  semispinaiis  dorsi  and 
multifidus  spinas,  they  divide  into  external  and 
internal  branches,  the  latter  being  muscular 
and  cutaneous  in  their  distribution,  the  former 
only  muscular  in  the  eight  upper.  In  the 
first  eight  the  internal  branches  are  larger, 
in  the  last  four  much  smaller  than  the  ex- 
ternal. 

The  external  or  muscular  branches  of  the 
eight  superior  pass  between  the  sacro-lum- 
baJis  and  longissinms  dorsi,  and  give  off  nu- 
merous filaments  to  supplv  these  muscles,  and 
the  levatores  costarura  ;  that  of  the  first  send- 
ing a  few  filaments  to  the  cervicalis  ascendens, 
trachelo-mastoid,  transversalis  colli,  and  sca^ 
leni  muscles. 

The  internal  branches  wind  either  over  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  semispinahs  dorsi,  or 
between  it  and  the  multifidus  spinas,  and 
having  supplied  these  muscles  with  numerous 
filaments,  reach  the  sides  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses ;  here  they  perforate  the  rhomboid, 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  trapezius,  the  last  muscle 
very  obliquely,  and  become  cutaneous,  being 
principally  distributed  to  the  skin  at  the  back 
part  of  the  scapular  region. 

The  external  branches  of  the  four  inferior 
pass  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  be- 
tween the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longiRsimus 
dorsi,  communicating  with  each  other  in  their 
course,  and  at  the  outer  border  of  the  former 
muscle  perforate  the  tendon  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi,  and  become  cutaneous,  some  of 
the  lower  filaments  being  capable  of  being 
traced  over  the  glulasal  region. 

The  internal  brandies  of  the  four  inferior  are 
remarkably  small,  and  are  lost  either  in  the 
substance  of  the  multifidus  spinae,  or  semi- 
spinaiis dorsi.  The  cutaneous  filaments  from 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves 
given  off  on  the  one  hand  from  the  internal, 
and  on  the  other  from  their  external  divisions. 
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are  situated  somewhat  in  a  line  with  the 
angles  of  the  ribs,  so  that  they  become  more 
external  in  proportion  to  their  inferior  posi- 
tion. 

7%r  posterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves 
are  analogous  m  their  distribution  to  the  four 
lower  dorsal  branches,  having  an  external 
large  rousculo-cutaneous,  and  small  internal 
muscular  divisions.  The  external  branches 
run  along  the  deep  surface  of  the  longissimus 
dorsi,  and  at  its  outer  edge  perforate  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  terminate 
in  cutaneous  filaments  directed  over  the  crest 
of  the  ileum  to  the  glutseal  region,  as  far  as 
on  a  level  with  the  great  trochanter.  The 
mtemal  branches  are  lost  in  the  substance  of 
the  multifidus  spins. 

The  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves 
exist  as  distinct  branches  within  the  spinal 
canal,  and  consequently  differ  from  the  cer- 
vical, dorsal,  and  lumbar,  which  become  dis- 
tinct trunks  after  the  main  trunks  have  issued 
from  the  spinal  or  intervertebral  foramina. 
They  decrease  in  size  from  above  downwards, 
being  extremely  small,  and  passing  out  of  the 
posterior  sacral  foramina,  the  fifth  coming 
out  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  They 
form  a  minute  anastomosis  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  corresponding  branch  of  the 
last  lumbar,  and  after  having  given  filaments 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  erector  spinse,  per- 
forate the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  and  immediately  around  the  anus. 

The  anterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves 
are  much  larger  than  the  posterior  branches, 
the  two  upi)er  cervical  forming  the  only  ex- 
ception. They  form  intricate  plexuses  in  the 
neck,  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  and  sacrum, 
the  nerves  given  off  from  those  in  the  first 
situation  being  principally  intended  for  the 
neck  and  upper  extremities  ;  in  the  two  last 
for  the  lower  extremities.  The  intervening 
series  represented  by  the  thoracic  nerves,  being 
comparatively  simple  in  their  distribution,  do 
not  form  plexuses. 

TTie  Anterior  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Nerves, 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  first  cervical 
nerve,  smaller  than  the  posterior,  is  di- 
rected between  the  occipital  bone  and  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  passes  over 
the  outer  edge  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and 
appears  at  the  inner  side  of  the  rectus  ca- 
pitis lateralis.  It  then  descends,  and  forms  an 
anastomotic  arch  witli  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  second,  in  front  of  the  transverse  process. 
In  its  course  the  rectus  capitis  lateralis,  and 
rectus  capitis  anticus  minor  receive  one  or 
more  filaments,  and  it  also  sends  a  filament 
into  the  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery,  and 
which  communicates  with  the  trunk  of  the 
second  cervical  between  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  atlas  and  axis.  From  this  ana- 
stomotic arch  are  given  off  filaments  which 
communicate  with  the  lingual  and  par  vagum 
and  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  second  cervical 


nerve,  also  much  smaller  than  the  posterior 
passes  forwards  between  the  transreree  pro- 
cesses of  the  atlas  and  the  axis,  being  con- 
cealed by  the  levator  anguli  scapuls,  splenioa, 
and  first  inter-transverse  muscle,  and  divides 
into  an  ascending  branch,  passing  in  front  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  to  com- 
municate with  the  first  cervical;  atnd  a  de- 
scending branch. 

The  descending  branch  soon  subdivides, 
and  gives  several  filaments  of  coinmunication 
with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion ;  one  small 
filament  to  communicate  with  the  par  vagum, 
another  enters  the  rectus  capitis  anticus 
major,  and  the  last  concurs  to  form  the  cer- 
vical plexus. 

Anterior  branch  of  the  third  cervicai  nrrrr, 
larger  than  the  posterior,  and  twice  as  large 
as  the  preceding,  passes  between  the  verte- 
bral artery  and  inter-transverse  miisdes,  ami 
having  given  branches  to  the  levator  anguli 
scapulae  and  rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  com- 
municates above  with  the  desccndii^  bran<^ 
of  the  second,  below  with  that  of  the  fourth, 
and  in  the  interval  with  the  superior  cervical 
^nglion,  and  then  again  bifurcates  to  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  fourth  cermcai 
nerve,  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding; 
communicates  above  with  the  third,  below 
with  the  fifth  cervical,  in  the  middle  with  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  then  enters 
into  the  formation  of  tite  lower  part  of  the 
cervical  plexus. 

The  cervical  plexus  (the  deep  cervical  plexus) 
is  composed  of  the  primary  and   secondary 
anastomosing  arches  of  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  four  upper  cervical   nerves.     These 
anastomosing  arches  are  subject  to  consider- 
able variation,  though   generally  formed   by 
each  nerve  bifurcating,  and,  af^er  having  com- 
municated with  the  nerve  above  and  below, 
again  reuniting  in  a  more  or  less  uniform 
manner  prior  { to    giving   oflT^  their  terminal 
branches.     The  plexus  is  situated  deeply  at 
the  uf  )per  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  neck 
behind  the  posterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid, 
in  front  of  the  scalenus  posticus,  external  to 
the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  the  carotid 
artery,  jueular  vein,  and  par  vagum.     It  con- 
stitutes the  chief  contents  of  the  posterior 
superior  cervical  triangle,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  large  quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane, 
absorbent  glands,  and  fat,  and  immediately  in- 
vested with  a  prolongation  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  which  renders  the  dissection  of  the  nu- 
merous branches  as  they  immediately  proceed 
from  it,  difficult.    It  communicates  internally 
by  several  delicate  filaments  with  the  superior 
and  middle  cervical  gangliaof  thesympatnetic; 
below  with  the  upper  part   of  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  externally  with  the  spinal  acces- 
sorv,  giving  several  filaments  to  the  muscles 
with  which  it  is  in  immediate  relation.    The 
branches  given  off  from  the  cervical  plexus 
may  be  divided  as  follows,  into 

ISuperficialis  colli. 
Auricularis  raagnus. 
Occipitalis  minor. 
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Superficial  descending 


Deep 


'  Supra-clavicular. 

Suprapucromial. 

'  Communicating 

branches. 
Muscular. 
_  Phrenic. 

The  iuperficiaUi  coUi  (superficial  cervical 
nerve)  takes  its  origin  from  tne  middle  of  the 
plexus  in  company  with,  but  anterior  to  the 
great  auricular,  the  anastomosing  branches  of 
the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  concurring 
to  form  it.  It  emerges  from  beliind  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  and  is  directed  horizontally 
forwards  and  inwards,  behind  the  externsu 
jugular  vein,  and  between  the  sterno*mastoid 
and  platysroa,  and  at  a  variable  point  divides 
into  two  branches,  an  ascendine  and  descend- 
ing, the  former  lareer  than  the  latter. 

The  ascending  branch  almost  immediatelv 
divides  into  numerous  filaments,  some  of  which 
supply  the  platysma  myoides;  one  or  two 
ascending  along  the  external  jugular  vein. 
The  greater  number  are  directed  upwards  and 
forwards  to  the  upper  part  of  the  platysma 
and  digastric  muscle,  communicate  with  the 
deeper  seated  filaments  given  off*  from  the 
portio  dura,  and  becoming  cutaneous,  supply 
the  skin  over  the  region  of  the  sub-maxillary 
gland,  the  chin  (communicating  with  the  sub- 
mental nerve),  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek ; 
some  filaments  being  directed  to  the  median 
line  to  communicate  with  the  corresponding 
nerve  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  descendmg  branch  forms  a  loop,  the 
concavity  of  which  looks  upwards  and  inwards, 
perforates  the  anterior  part  of  the  platysma, 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  neck,  gives  off 
one  or  two  twigs  to  accompany  the  anterior 
jugular  vein,  and  terminates  m  the  skin  about 
the  liyoid  bone. 

The  auricularis  magnus  (the  auricular  nerve) 
arises  in  common  with  the  trunk  of  the  super- 
ficial cervical  from  the  anastomosing  branches 
between  the  second  and  third  cervical.  It 
emeiges  from  behind  the  posterior  border  of 
the  stemo-mastoid,  above  the  superficial  cer- 
vical, and  in  front  of  the  occipitalis  minor. 
It  winds  round  the  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid, 
and  is  directed  along  it  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards  to  the  lower,  part  of  the  parotid 
gland  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
reaches  to  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle, 
and  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  temtinal 
branch.  It  gives  off*  before  dividing  several 
filaments  between  the  parotid  gland  and  the 
skin,  and  others  which  pass  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  former  to  terminate  m  the  skin 
in  the  malar  region,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  superficial  branch  courses  upwards  in 
the  parotid  fascia,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
antitragus  divides  into  several  filaments, 
which  are  distributed  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
concave  surface  of  the  auricle,  particularly  the 
concha;  and  on  the  other,  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  helix,  and  the  vertical  groove  in 
front  of  it. 

The  deep  branch  (anterior  mastoid),  having 


perforated  the  parotid  gland,  and  crossed  the 
auricular  branch  of  the  facial,  with  which  it 
communicates,  becomes  placed  behind  the 
auricle  of  the  ear,  ascends  along  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mastoid  process,  communicates 
with  the  occipitalis  minor,  and  terminates  by 
supplying  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  ear,  some 
filaments  passing  on  to  its  upper  border. 

T%tf  ocapitalis  nrnior  (mastoid,  external  oc- 
cipital) comes  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cervical  plexus,  taking  its  origin  (torn  the 
second  cervical.  It  appears  at  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  behind  and  above 
the  great  auricular.  It  passes  upwards  parallel 
with  the  great  occipital  nerve  directed  by  the 
border  of  the  splenius,  which  it  occasionally 
perforates,  to  the  occipital  region  behind  the 
mastoid  process ;  communicates  with  the  ^eat 
auricular  externsdly,  and  with  the  great  occipital 
nerve  intemallv,  and  ends  by  terminating  in 
the  skin  over  the  parietal  bone.  There  occa- 
sionally occurs  a  small  accessory  nerve,  be- 
tween the  auricularis  magnus  and  occipitalis 
minor.  This  is  directed  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  skin  over  the  mastoid  process. 

The  supraclavicular  and  acromial  nerves, 
form  the  termination  of  the  cervical  plexus, 
and  exist  as  two  primary  trunks,  which  usu- 
ally about  the  level  of  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  omo-hyoid,  divide  and  subdivide  into 
numerous  branches,  which  traverse  super- 
ficially the  posterior  inferior  triangle  of  the 
neck,  first  passing  behind  the  platysma,  then 
between  it  and  the  skin.  The  internal  series 
(sternal)  are  directed  forwards  and  inwards, 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  stemo-mastoid, 
the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle,  and  end 
in  the  skin  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum,  and  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  pec- 
toralis  major.  The  middle  filaments  (mani' 
mary).  pass  over  the  centre  of  the  clavicle, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  pectoralis 
m^or  and  the  mammary  gland,  and  commu- 
nicate with  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves. 
The  posterior  (clavicttlar)  pass  downwards 
and  outwards  over  the  outer  third  of  the  cla- 
vicle, and  ramify  in  this  skin  over  the  anterior 
and  outer  part  of  the  deltoid. 

The  acromial  nerves  are  larger  than  the  cla- 
vicular, and  are,  ordinarily,  two  in  number. 
They  pass  obliquely  outwards,  downwards, 
and  backwards,  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
superficial  aspect  of  the  trapezius,  give  some 
filaments  to  this  muscle,  whi^h  communicate 
with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  having 
reached  the  acromion,  divide  into  numerous 
cutaneous  branches,  which  are  lost  in  the 
skin  covering  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  the 
outer  and  back  part  of  the  deltoid. 

The  communicaHng  branches  have  been  al- 
ready partly  described  in  the  consideration  of 
the  formation  of  the  plexus ;  and  are  formed 
by  different  filaments,  which  are  connected 
with  the  tmnk  of  the  sympathetic,  its  upper 
and  middle  cervical  ganglion,  as  also  with 
the  par  vagum  and  lingual.  The  internal  deep 
branch  is  represented  by  the  commnnicans 
noni  or  internal  descending  cervical.     It  takes 
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its  origin  principally  from  the  descending  di- 
vision of  the  second  cervical,  and  having  re- 
ceived a  filament  from  the  first  cervical,  comes 
down  the  neck  external  and  posterior  to  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  At  the  middle  or  lower 
third  of  the  neck,  it  describes  a  curve ;  the 
concavity  of  whidi  looks  upwards,  and  com- 
municates with  the  descending  branch  of  the 
lingual  (descendens  noni),  by  winding  in  front 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  This  nerve  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  bifurcating, 
occasionally,  before  communicating  with  the 
descendens  noni,  and  giving  off  now  and  then 
one  or  two  delicate  filaments  to  the  same 
muscles,  usually  supplied  by  the  latter  nerve : 
vir.  the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and 
omo-hyoid.  The  external  communicating 
branches  are  represented  by  a  rather  larger 
anastomotic  branchy  which  communicates  at  an 
acute  angle  with  the  spinal  accessory  ;  and  by 
the  muscular  branches.  These  accompany  the 
spinal  accessory,  communicate  more  or  less 
with  it,  and  are  distributed  to  the  trapezius,  le- 
vator anguli  scapulae,  the  rhomboideus  minor, 
and  upper  part  of  the  rhomboideus  major. 

77ie  phrcfdc  nerve  (diaphragmatic,  internal 
respiratory)  appears  at  the  lower  and  anterior 
pnrt  of  the  fourth  cervical  nerve  of  which  it 
appears  the  continuation.  It  receives,  how- 
ever, some  accessory  filaments  from  the  third 
and  fifth  cervical,  which  exist  either  as  single 
or  plexiform  twigs,  or  are  occasionally  absent. 
The  secondary  sources  of  origin  are,  in  fact, 
subject  to  considerable  variation.  It  is  di- 
rected along  tfhe  anterior  edge  of  the  scalenus 
anticus,  inclining  slightly  inwards  between  the 
subclavian  artery  and  vein,  before  entering 
the  superior  opening  of  the  thorax.  It  passes 
behind  and  outside  the  carotid  artery  and 
jugular  vein,  and  communicates  with  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and,  occasionally,  with  the  seventh 
cervical  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  in- 
variably with  the  sympathetic.  The  exact 
points  of  communication  of  these  different 
nerves  is  by  no  means  determinate  ;  some- 
times taking  place  in  the  neck ;  at  others,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  It  crosses  the 
direction  ot  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and 
reaching  the  anterior  mediastinum,  glides 
down  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  lung  between 
the  pericardium  and  innemspect  of  the  former, 
and  terminates  in  the  diaphragm.  In  its 
course  within  the  chest,  it  gives  several  fila* 
ments  to  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland ; 
some  very  minute  twigs  of  communication 
with  the  superior  cardiac  plexus ;  and  re- 
ceives, occasionally,  a  very  delicate  filament 
of  communication,  coming  down  obliquely, 
from  the  descendens  noni:  on  reachinz  the 
diaphragm,  the  nerve  divides  into  a  senes  of 
superior  and  inferior  filaments ;  the  former, 
long  and  diverging  from  each  other,  enter  the 
upper  surface  of  the  muscle,  having  first 
passed  for  some  distance  between  the  muscle 
and  the  pleura  covering  it;  the  latter  per- 
forate the  muscle,  diverge,  and  run  for  some 
distance  between  the  muscle  and  peritoneum, 
and  enter  its  under  siu^face. 

The  right  phrenic  is  shorter  and  more  ver- 


tical in  direction,  and  more  anterior  ia  its 
position  than  the  lef^,  being  directed  Id  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  along  the  Tena  cava 
superior.  Several  of  its  internal  temuml 
filaments  pass  behind  the  vena  cava  ioferior, 
communicate  with  the  left,  and  end  in  the 
coeliac  plexus ;  a  few,  however,  communi- 
cate, also,  with  some  twigs  of  the  pneomo- 
gastric. 

The  left  phrenic  turns  over  the  apex  of 
the  heart;  and,  besides  its  general  distrftMi- 
tion,  gives  filaments  to  the  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm, anastomosing  filaments  to  the  solar 
and  cceliac  plexus,  and  some  comminucating 
branches  to  the  opposite  nerve. 

Hie  anterior  branches  of  the  four  inferior 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves  are  very  large, 
and  form,  therefore,  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  four  upper  cervical,  situated  above  them. 
They  pass  through  the  intervertebral  fbmmina, 
between  the  two  scaleni ;  the  eighth  cervical 

Cassing  between  the  foramen  common  to  the 
ist  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebnu  Having 
given  off  several  filaments  to  communicate 
with  similar  filaments  from  the  inferior  and 
middle  cervical  ganglion,  and  some  small 
twigs  to  the  scaleni,  the  different  branches 
unite  together,  so  as  to  constitute  the  bra- 
chial plexus ;  the  first,  communicating  above 
with  the  fourth  cervical,  and  sendine  a  twig 
to  the  phrenic.  The  union  of  the  dififerent 
branches  takes  place  in  the  following  manner : 
—  the  anterior  branches  of  the  fiflh  and  sixth 
descend  obliquely  outwards,  and,  aft€Y  a 
course  of  about  one  or  two  inches,  unite  at 
an  acute  angle.  Those  of  the  eighth  cervical 
and  first  dorsal,  which  are  not  so  oblique  in 
their  direction,  similarly  unite;  but  a  little 
more  internally :  this  union  takmg  place,  oc- 
casionally, between  the  scaleni,  either  pair  of 
branches  almost  immediately  bifurcating  after 
their  union.  The  trunk  of  the  seventh  passes 
distinct  between  the  two  upper  and  lower 
branches,  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the 
clavicle  in  the  tipper  part  of  the  axilla,  and 
there  bifurcates ;  the  upper  part  of  the  bifar- 
cation  being  connected  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  bifurcation  of  the  first  united  cord,  and 
the  lower  with  the  upper  of  the  last  onited 
cord.  Secondary  bifurcations  and  anasto- 
moses take  place  at  more  or  less  acute  aneles, 
and  thus  the  brachial  plexus  is  constituted. 

The  brachial  plexiu  (axillary^  is  situated  at 
the  inferior  and  lateral  part  of  oie  neck,  in  the 
posterior  inferior  cervical  triangle,  where  it  is 
covered  in  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat, 
cellular  membrane,and  lymphatic  glands,  which 
separate  it  from  the  external  jugular  vein. 
The  scalenus  anticus  bounds  it  in  front  and 
internally ;  the  scalenus  posticus  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  ;  and  in  its  course  from  between 
these  muscles  to  the  clavicle,  it  is  crossed  by 
the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  transversalis  coli,  and 
humeral  vessels,  and  more  superficially,  by 
the  supra-clavicular  and  acromial  branches  of 
the  cervical  plexus.  Having  passed  fiom 
beneath  the  clavicle,  it  becomes  placed  be- 
tween the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  and 
the  first  digitation  of  the  serratus  magnus. 
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and  anterior  and  external  to  the  first  rib,  and 
there  divides  into  its  terminal  branches.  In 
the  neck,  the  plexus  is  situated  superior,  po8« 
terior,  and  external  to  the  artery ;  but  as  the 
trunks  gradually  converge  towards  the  axilla, 
and  the  terminal  branches  again  diverge,  the 
artery  conies  to  be  bounded  by  some  inter- 
nally, by  others  externally.  The  plexus  is 
broad  above,  where  it  represents  the  base  of 
a  triangle,  and  narrow  below  at  its  termina- 
tion at  the  upper  part  of  the  axilla. 

The  different  branches  of  the  plexus  may 
be  divided  into  those  given  off*  above,  and 
those  below  the  clavicle:  —  the  former,  for 
the  levator  anguli  scapula,  subclavius,  rhom- 
boid, and  serratus  magnus;  the  latter,  for  the 
upper  extremity  and  its  muscles. 
Supra-clavicular  {M;-'jr.-pra-scapul^^ 

^  Internal  cutaneous. 

External  cutaneous. 

Median. 

Ulnar. 

Musculo-spiral. 
^  Circumflex. 
Of  the  muscular  branches.  The  nerve  for 
the  rhomboideus  takes  its  origin  from  the  an- 
terior branch  of  the  fiflh  cervical,  immediately 
after  it  has  quitted  the  intervertebral  foramen ; 
but  is  frequently  given  off*  from  the  cervical 
plexus  :  it  is,  consequently,  deeply  seated. 
It  either  perforates  the  scalenus  porticus 
or  winds  round  it,  to  get  between  it  and  the 
levator  anguli  scapulae ;  continues  along  the 
costal  surface  of  the  latter  muscle,  and  then 
passes  to  the  same  surface  of  the  rhomboi- 
deus, as  far  as  its  lower  part,  frequently  sup- 
plying, in  its  course,  the  levator  anguli  sca^ 
puis,  which,  in  many  cases,  however,  receives 
filaments  from  a  distinct  nerve  arising  above 
it,  and  taking  a  similar  course. 

The  nerve  to  the  terratut  magnus  (external 
respiratory,  posterior  thoracic),  situate  at  the 
posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  plexus,  arises 
from  it  by  two  delicate  roots,  which  come  ofT 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical,  immediately  after  they  have  passed 
the  intervertebral  foramina.  It  receives, 
sometimes,  a  twig  from  the  seventh.  It  is 
directed  downwards  and  outwards,  and  reaches 
the  thorax  between  the  subscapularis  and  ser- 
ratus magnus,  passing  behind  the  axillary 
vessels.  It  passes  along  this  muscle  inferior, 
to  the  long  thoracic  artery,  and  terminates  in 
its  lower  part,  by  numerous  filaments. 

7^  nerve  for  the  tubc/aviut  is  very  small, 
but  always  present,  and  is  given  off*  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  united  trunk  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical.  It  passes  down  anterior 
to  the  subclavian  artery,  and  enters  the  mid- 
dle of  the  muscle. 

The  remainder  of  the  muscular  branches 
are  very  small,  and  come  off  from  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  plexus,  being  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  seventh  cervical:  some 
pass  behind,  and  others,  in  front  of  the  ax- 
illary artery,  enter  the  axilla,  and  are  distri- 
buted to  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  pecto- 
ralis  mfgor  and  minor.     They  are  known 


under  the  collective  name  of  anterior  or  short 
thoraeic. 

The  tupra-^capular  nerve,  larger  than  the 
long  thoracic,  issues  firom  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  plexus,  from  the  united  root  of 
the  fifUi  and  sixth  cervical  at  their  angle  of 
union.  It  is  directed  downwards,  outwards, 
and  backwards  in  company  with  the  supra- 
scapular vessels,  passes  behind  the  trapezius 
and  coracoid  process  to  the  notch  in  the  upper 
edge  of  the  scapula,  beneath  the  ligament 
which  converts  this  notch  into  a  foramen, 
and  which  separates  it  from  the  supra^scapular 
vessels.  Having  reached  the  supra-spinal 
fossa,  and  supplied  the  supra-spinatus  muscle, 
it  winds  along  the  concave  external  border  of 
the  spine,  and  reaches  the  infra-spinal  fossa, 
supplying  the  infra-spinatus.  From  the  in- 
ferior filaments  one  or  two  twigs  can  be  traced 
to  the  teres  minor. 

The  iubscapuiar  nerves  are  intended  for  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  and  suliscapularis. 
That  for  the  first  muscle  is  the  largest  and 
longest.  It  arises  from  the  plexus  above, 
and  internal  to  the  circumflex  nerve,  passes 
down  in  the  axilla  between  the  subscapularis 
and  serratus  magnus,  parallel,  but  posterior 
to  the  long  thoracic,  and  terminates  by  reach- 
ing the  lower  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
where  it  enters  its  substance.  It  gives  off^ 
occasionally  in  its  course  the  branch  from  the 
teres  m^or,  which  usually,  however,  arises 
from  the  plexus  below  it.  This  nerve  passes 
downwards  and  outwards  ai  the  subscapularis, 
and  enters  the  anterior  surface  of  the  teres 
major. 

The  nerr>esfor  the  subicapularis  are  :  a  small 
one,  generally  constant  as  to  its  origin  arising 
high  up  from  the  same  source  of  origin  as 
the  circumflex,  passing  behind  the  axillary 
artery  to  the  upper  part  of  the  superficial 
surface  of  the  subscapularis  ;  the  other  lareer, 
and  frequently  derived  from  the  circumflex, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  middle  of  the  muscle. 

The  mtemal  cutaneous,  the  smallest  of  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and 
situated  most  internally,  takes  its  origin  princi- 
pally from  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal.  It 
descends,  covered  in  by  the  brachial  aponeuro- 
sis, alons  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  between 
the  median  and  the  ulnar,  and  concealed  above 
by  the  axillai^  artery.  Deeply  seated  in  the 
axilla,  in  leaving  this  cavity  it  inclines  slightly 
forwajxis  and  outwards  in  company  with,  but 
anterior  to,  the  basilic  vein ;  and  at  a  variable 
distance  firom  the  elbow  Joint,  generally  a 
little  below  the  middle  of  the  arm,  divides 
into  external  and  mtemal  cutaneous  branches : 
both  of  which  perforate  the  fascia.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  the  internal  cutaneous  gives 
ofT  in  the  axilla  a  small  cutaneous  filament, 
which,  having  communicated  with  the  second 
or  third  intercostal  nerve,  perforates  the  fascia, 
and  supplies  the  skin  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
arm  as  far  as  the  internal  condyle. 

The  external  terminal  branch,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  trunk  in  the  arm,  and  the  larger 
of  the  two,  divides  into  two  or  three  twigs, 
which  pass  either  in  front  or  behind  the 
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median  basilic  vein,  some  occasionally  pass* 
ingin  front,  and  some  behind.  The  exter- 
nal filaments  course  down  the  anterior  and 
inner  part  of  the  fore-arm,  following  the  di- 
rection of  the  median  vein,  and  communica* 
ting  with  branches  of  the  external  cutaneous  : 
the  internal  follows  the  course  of  the  ulnar 
vein,  communicating  with  a  twig  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm.  Both 
terminate  in  the  integument  over  the  annular 
ligament. 

The  internal  branchy  fireauently  perforating 
the  fascia  lower  down  tnan  the  external, 
passes  behind  and  then  below  the  median 
basilic  vein,  to  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  having  communicated  a  little 
below  the  elbow  witn  the  accessory  internal 
cutaneous,  continues  its  course,  and  supplies 
the  integument  along  the  inner  and  back  part 
of  the  fore-arm  as  far  as  the  inner  edge  of  the 
hand,  communicating,  in  its  course,  with  the 
innermost  filaments  of  the  external  branch. 

Placed  behind  and  internal  to  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve,  is  the  cutaneous  nerve  of 
Writberg  (the  accessory  nerve  of  the  internal 
cutaneous),  considerably  smaller  than  it.  It 
arises  from  the  united  chord  formed  by  the 
seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal.  It  descends 
alone  the  inner  part  of  the  axilla,  and  com- 
munjcates  with  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
second  intercostal.  Coursing  down  the  arm 
on  a  plane  behind  the  ulnar  and  internal  to 
the  basilic  vein,  it  perforates  the  fascia  about 
the  lower  third,  ig;id,  becoming  cutaneous,  di- 
vides into  anterior  filaments,  communicating 
with  the  internal  cutaneous:  and  posterior, 
communicating  with  the  internal  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

The  external  aUaneous  (musculo-cuta- 
neous :  perforans  casserii^,  larger  than  the 
preceding,  but  amaller  than  vSX  the  other 
nerves,  and  most  external,  is  formed  by  the 
fiflh  and  sixth  cervical.  It  is  directed  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  outwards  in  front  of 
the  tendon  of  the  SHbscapiilarb  to  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  perforates  this 
muscle  (occasionally,  however,  passes  behind 
it  without  perforating),  and  then  becomes 
situated  obliquely  between  the  biceps  and  bra- 
chialis  anticus.  At  a  short  distance  firom  the 
elbow  it  emerges  from  beneath  the  outer 
border  of  the  biceps,  and  internal  to  the 
supinator  longus;  and  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  after  passing  behind  the  median  ce- 
phalic vein,  bcomes  subcutaneous.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  the  external  cutaneous  nerve 
gives  off  a  series  of  muscular  branches.  Of 
the  two  branches  to  the  coraco^brachialis,  the 
upper,  having  perforated  it,  terminates  in  the 
short  head  of  the  biceps. 

TTie  branches  to  the  biceps  unite  separately 
or  by  a  common  trunk,  and  one  of  them  per- 
forates the  biceps,  and  supplies  the  elbow- 
joint,  being  here  situated  to  the  outside  of 
the  superficial  flexor  tendons. 

The  branches  Jor  the  brachialis  anticus  are 
several,  and  penetrate  the  muscle  by  its  superfi- 
cial surface.  The  continuation  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  in  the  fore-arm  is  represented 


by  a  aeries  of  mtemal  and  external  cuUmeoms 
branches,  which  pass  down  aloof  ^tber  side 
of  the  radial  vein.  The  former  near  the  wrist 
joins  with  a  branch  from  the  radial  nerve,  nod 
gives  off  a  filament  which  perforates  the  fascia. 
and  accompanies  the  radial  artery  to  the  outer 
and  back  part  of  the  wrist,  where  it  supplies 
small  twigs  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  ractio- 
ulnar  articulation.  The  latter  gives  filamenU 
to  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  fore  arm. 
as  flu*  as  the  wrist. 

7%tf  median  nerve. — The  largest  of  the  bra- 
chial plexus,  and  situated  between  the  external 
cutaneous  and  the  ulnar,  arises  by  two  roots, 
the  external  common  to  the  median,  and  the 
external  cutaneous :  the  internal  common  to 
the  median,  the  internal  cutaneous,  and  the 
ulnar.  The  fiflh,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves  consequently 
concur  to  form  it.  Between  its  two  roots  is 
placed  the  axillary  artery.  It  passes  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm  m  company  with  the 
axillary  artery  to  the  bend  of  tne  elbow,  hing 
at  first  to  the  outside  of  the  vessels,  and  then 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  arm,  crosses 
to  its  inner  side,  occasionally,  however,  con- 
tinuing all  along  to  its  outside.  It  is  sUghtl/ 
overlapped  by  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps. 
having  the  brachialis  anticus  to  its  outside : 
the  latter  muscle  separates  it  inferioriy  from 
the  ulnar  nerve.  Tne  upper  part  of  the  in- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve  runs  along  its  inner  side. 
It  sinks  into  the  bend  of  the  elbow  behind  the 
semilunar  fascia,  and  in  front  of  the  brachialis 
anticus,  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
pronator  radii  teres,  and  is  then  conducted 
along  the  forearm  between  the  flexor  digi- 
torum  sublimis  and  profundus  to  the  annuW 
ligament,  behind  which  it  passes ;  and  at  the 
lower  border  of  this  liecomes  expanded,  and  di- 
vides into  a  series  of  terminal  digital  branches. 

The  median  nerve  gives  off  no  branches 
during  its  course  along  the  arm,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  communicating 
branch  to  the  musculo-cutaneous  below  the 
level  of  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis ; 
and  a  branch  which  is  usually  found  comii^ 
off  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  a  little 
above  the  elbow.  This  is  directed  along  the 
brachialis  anticus  to  the  pronator  teres,  which 
it  supplies,  and  sends  a  few  filaments  badi- 
wards  to  enter  the  articulation. 

The  branches  given  off  in  the  fore>arm  are 
muscular,  interosseous,  and  cutaneous. 

The  muscular  branches  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  pal- 
maris  longus,  and  flexor  sublimis,  are  generally 
derived  from  a  primary  branch,  which  arises 
behind  the  pronator  teres  a  little  below  the 
elbow-joint;  the  lower  part  of  the  flexor 
sublimis,  however,  receiving  several  smaller 
branches  from  the  main  trunk.  The  branches 
for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  and  flexor  digi- 
torum  profundus  are  given  off  lower  down. 
there  being  generally  one  for  the  former  and 
two  for  the  latter,  the  outer  part  of  which 
only  is  supplied  ;  the  inner  part  of  the  muscle 
being  supfmed  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  anterior  interosseous  nerve  is  the  most 
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deeply  seated  branch  of  the  median,  coniing 
off  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  trunk,  between 
the  origin  of  the  deep-seated  muscular  branches. 
It  runs  vertically  downwards  in  company  with, 
but  to  the  radial  side  of,  the  corresponding 
artery,  in  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane 
between  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus  and 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  giving  on  either  side 
small  filaments  to  them.  Having  reached  the 
upper  edge  of  the  pronator  quadratus,  it 
passes  behind  that  muscle,  and  terminates 
either  by  sending  numerous  filaments  into  its 
posterior  surface,  or,  after  having  supplied  it, 
perforates  the  lower  aperture  of  the  mteros- 
seous  membrane,  and  reaches  the  back  of  the 
carpus. 

The  palmar  cutaneous  branch  is  given  off  at 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  fore-arm,  passes  for- 
wards from  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
sublimis,  and  behind  the  fascia,  which  it  per- 
forates a  little  above  the  wrist,  and  divides 
into  an  external  filament,  which,  having  com- 
municated with  the  radial,  terminates  in  the 
skin  of  the  vola  miyor,  and  an  internal  de- 
scending over  the  annular  ligament  to  be  lost 
in  the  skin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  palm. 

The  terminal  digital  branches  of  the  median 
are  derived  from  two  primary  branches,  into 
which  the  flattened  and  expanded  nerve  di- 
vides, after  having  ^sed  nrom  beneath  the 
annular  ligament.  These  are  external  and 
internal,  the  former  supplying  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb,  and  sendmg  off  three  digital 
branches  for  the  thumb  and  radial  side  of  the 
index  finder,  and  rather  smaller  than  the 
latter,  which  gives  off  two  digital  branches 
for  the  opposed  sides  of  the  index  and  middle, 
and  the  middle  and  ring  finger.  The  muscular 
branch  passes  in  a  slightly  curved  manner  out- 
wards and  upwards,  and  terminates  in  fila- 
ments for  the  supply  of  the  abductor,  opponens 
and  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  first  digital  nerve  is  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards  in  front  of  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  near 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  crosses  it 
to  its  outer  side,  and  continues  its  course  to 
the  extremity  of  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  first  phalanx,  where  it  terminates 
in  dorsal  and  palmar  branches.  The  dorsal 
branch  winds  on  to  the  back  of  the  last  pha- 
lanx, communicates  with  the  radial,  aqd  sup- 
plies the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  nail ;  the 
palmar  continues  in  the  original  course  of 
the  nerve  to  the  skin  at  the  extremity  of  the 
thumb. 

The  second  digital  nerve,  not  so  oblique 
in  its  direction  as  the  first,  crosses  over  the 
adductor  pollicb,  gives  a  filament  to  it,  and 
is  conducted  along  the  inner  side  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis  tendon  to  tlie  ulnar  side  of 
the  thumb,  sending  in  its  course  some  fila- 
ments backwards  to  communicate  with  the 
dorsal  branches  of  the  radial,  and  terminating 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  preceding  branch. 

The  third  digital  nerve  is  directed  in  front, 
and  to  the  outside  of  the  first  lumbrical 
muscle,  gives  a  filament  to  it,  and  reaches  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the 


proximal  phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  where 
It  divides  into  dorsal  and  palmar  branches. 
The  dorsal  branch  passes  on  to  the  back  of 
the  phalanx,  communicates  with  one  of  the 
dorsal  cutaneous  nerves,  to  form  a  nerve  which 
ends  in  the  integuments  of  the  back  part  of 
the  last  phalanx :  the  palmar  branch  passes 
in  the  original  direction  of  the  nerve,  and 
terminates  on  the  outer  side  of  the  distal  pha- 
lanx by  again  dividing  into  palmar  and  dorsal 
branches,  having  a  similar  distribution  to  the 
two  first  nerves. 

The  fourth  digital  nerve  passes  in  front  of 
the  second  interosseous  space,  gives  a -filament 
to  the  second  lumbrical  muscle,  and  about 
the  middle  of  this  space  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  are  directed  along  the  op- 
posed sides  of  the  middle  and  index  fingers. 
The  fifth  passes  downwards  and  slightly  in- 
wards in  front  of  the  third  metacarpal  space, 
gives  a  filament  to  the  third  lumbricus,  com- 
municates by  a  delicate  filament  with  the 
ulnar,  and  at  the  middle  of  this  space  ter- 
minates in  two  branches  for  the  opposed  sides 
of  the  middle  and  ring  finger.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  divisions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
digital  nerves,  and  the  branches  given  off  from 
them,  are  exactly  similar  in  distribution  to 
the  third  digital  nerve,  giving  off,  like  it,  on 
the  proximal  and  distal  phalanx,  a  dorsal 
branch.  Each  of  the  digital  nerves,  although 
running  along  the  sides  of  the  fingers,  and 
giving  off  in  their  course  numerous  cutaneous 
filaments,  which  are  directed  towards  the  axes 
of  the  fingers,  are  not  observed  to  anastomose 
with  each  other. 

The  median  nerve  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  situated  on  a  plane  anterior  to  all  the 
flexor  tendons,  and  the  trunk  before  dividing 
is  situated  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the 
level  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  arteries 
which  crosses  in  front  of  its  three  internal 
branches.  The  accompanying  digital  arteries 
are  placed  somewhat  behind,  and  further  from 
the  longitudinal  axes  of  the  fingers  than  the 
nerves,  which,  however,  in  their  course  send 
numerous  small  filaments  which  wind  around 
them. 

The  ulnar  nerve,  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  median,  arises  from  a  trunk  common  to 
it,  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the  inner  bead 
of  the  median.  The  first  dorsal  and  last  cer- 
vical are  consequently  principally  engaged  in 
forming  it.  Almost  immediately  after  its 
origin  it  is  directed  slightly  inwards  and  out- 
wards firom  the  median,  and  behind  the  in- 
ternal cutaneous,  and  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  axilla  appears  deeply  seated  at  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  arm,  being  directed  in  front  of 
the  triceps  extensor  muscle.  Below  the  level 
of  the  coraco-brachialis  it  perforates  the  in- 
ternal intermuscular  septum,  and  becomes 
surrounded  by  several  fasciculi,  derived  from 
the  inner  head  of  the  triceps,  and  passes  be- 
hind the  intermuscular  septum  to  gain  the 
space  between  the  internal  condyle  and  ole- 
cranon, being  here  situated  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  It  now  in- 
clines downwards  and  slightly  outwards  along 
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the  inner  part  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna,  and  then  takes  a  vertical  course  down 
the  forearm,  covered  over  bv  the  flexor  carpi 
uinaris,  and  between  it  and  the  flexor  di^' 
torum  profundus.  It  gradually  inclines  to  the 
surface,  and  at  the  lower  third  of  the  fore- 
arm becomes  sub- aponeurotic,  and  passes 
from  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
inner  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
annular  ligament,  passing  along  it  in  a  distinct 
sheath  with  the  artery,  in  close  contact  with, 
and  external  to,  the  pisiform  and  unciform 
bones,  and  divides  into  its  terminal  branches. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  the  ulnar  nerve 
is  in  relation  with  the  axillary  arter}',  which  is 
placed  between  it  and  the  median,  nearer 
however  the  latter.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
fore-arm  it  is  about  half  an  inch  or  more  dis- 
tant from  the  artery,  but  gradually  inclines,  so 
as  to  come  in  close  relation  with,  but  internal 
to  it,  in  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  in  the  pnlm  of  the  hand. 

The  ulnar  gives  off  no  branches  in  the  arm ; 
and  the  first  that  comes  off  from  it,  is  when 
the  nerve  is  placed  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  There  are  several 
small  articular  filaments  which  enter  the  inner 
part  of  the  joint,  and  three  or  four  which  are 
distributed  to  the  above  muscle.  In  the 
upper  third  of  the  fore-arm  some  filaments  are 
again  given  off  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and 
others  for  the  supply  of  the  inner  half  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  profundus.  About  the  mid- 
dle a  small  branch  is  given  off,  which,  after 
sending  satellite  filaments  to  accompany  the 
ulnar  artery,  perforates  the  fascia,  and  be- 
comes cutaneous  to  communicate  with  the 
internal  cutaneous.  The  largest  branch,  how- 
ever, given  off  from  the  ulnar,  comes  away 
about  two  inches  above  the  wrist-joint,  and  is 
named,  its  dorsal  branch  (dorsalis  carpi  ulna- 
ris :  internal  dorsal  nerve).  This  winds  down- 
wards and  inwards,  ancf  having  passed  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  the  bone,  perforates  the  fascia  at  the  back 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  becomes  cutaneous  a 
little  above  the  styloid  process.  It  runs  then 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  carpus  ;  and  on 
the  posterior  annular  ligament  terminates  in 
two  branches.  The  inner  branch  passes  along 
the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  metacatpd 
bone,  and  phalanges  or  the  little  finger,  supply- 
ing the  integument  as  far  as  its  extremity,  and 
sending  in  its  course  some  small  filaments  to 
the  abductor  minimi  digiti.  The  outer  branch 
crosses  obliquely  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
minimi  digiti,  and  on  the  fourth  interosseous 
space  sub-divides.  The  inner  sub-division 
at  the  extremity  of  the  space  bifurcates  in 
order  to  supply  the  opposed  sides  of  the  little 
and  ring  finger.  The  outer  sub-division  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  third  interosseous 
space  having  communicated  with  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  radial,  similarly  bifurcates  for 
the  supply  of  the  integument  of  the  opposed 
sides  of  the  middle  and  ring  finger.  The 
dorsalis  carpi  uUiaris,  independently  of  the 
above  brancnes,  sends  numerous  filaments  to 


the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  wrist  smd  hand, 
and  communicates  above  with  the  external  or 
posterior  cutaneous. 

TTie  terminal  brandies  of  the  ulnar  nerve  are 
two  in  number,  a  superficial  external,  and  deep 
internal,  — The  former,  after  a  yery  short  course, 
divides  into  two  branches,  a  small  internal,  and 
large  external.  The  internal  branch  passes 
along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger  to  its 
extremity,  giving  filaments  in  its  course  to  the 
muscles  of  the  little  finger.  The  ejtlermai 
passes  obliquely  across  the  flexor  tendons 
for  the  ring  finger,  gives  a  filament  to  the 
fourth  lumbricus,  and  one  of  commnnicatioa 
with  the  median,  and  over  the  fourth  inter- 
osseous space  at  a  variable  distance  from  its 
inferior  extremity  bifurcates  :  the  divisTons  of 
the  bifurcatiou  being  dbtributed  in  a  simihu' 
manner  with  the  median  to  the  opposed  sur- 
face of  the  ring  and  little  finger. 

TTie  deep  branch  is  directed  backwards 
and  outwards  between  the  abductor  Diinimi 
digiti,  and  the  flexor  brevis  to  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  adductor  minimi  digiti,  havii^ 
first  given  off  on  the  palm  a  small  branch 
which  sends  filaments  to  these  three  muscles. 
It  passes  downwards  in  a  curved  manner,  the 
convexity  of  the  curve  looking  downwards 
and  inwards,  and  after  a  short  course  passes  at 
an  acute  angle  behind  the  deep  palmar  arch  of 
arteries.  No  branches  come  off  from  its  con- 
cavity. From  its  convexity  and  back  part 
and  outer  termination  are  derived  filaments 
which  supply  the  two  inner  lumbricales,  the 
palmar  and  dorsal  interossei,  the  adductor 
and  flexor  brevis  pollicis.  The  deep  or  per- 
foratinff  interosseous  branches  can  be  traced 
through  the  two  layers  of  interossei  to  the 
skin  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  where  they  com- 
municate with  the  dorsal  cutaneous  from  the 
radial  and  ulnar  nerves. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  (radial)  sltthtiy 
larger  than  the  median,  arises  from  the  mncr 
and  back  part  of  the  plexus,  and  is  formed 
particularly  by  the  three  inferior  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  nerves.  The  trunk  from  which  it 
arises  also  gives  origin  to  the  circumflex  nerve. 
It  passes  at  tirstfrom  before  back  wards,  running 
behind  the  ulnar,  and  in  front  and  below  the 
circumflex  nerve,  and  having  crossed  the  con- 
joined tendons  of  the  teres  major,  and  latissi- 
mus  dorsi«  inclines  downwards,  backwards  and 
outwards  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hu- 
merus, between  it  and  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps.  It  continues  gradually  inclining  more 
outwards,  till  it  reaches  the  lower  third  of  the 
arm  where  it  ^ns  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
bone,  and  here  it  passes  forwards  in  company 
with  the  superior  profunda  artery,  to  the  an- 
terior and  outer  aspect  of  the  arm  lying  in- 
ternal to  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps  which 
it  perforates.  It  is  now  directed  between 
the  supinator  longus  and  brachialis  anticus, 
and  then  between  the  latter  and  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior,  and,  havine  reached 
the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
terminal  branch. 

The  branches  given  off  from  the  musculo- 
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Internal 


Posterior 


External 


spiral  in  the  arm  are  numerous,  and  may  be 
arranged  into 

Internal  cutaneous.  Branch 
for  the  internal  head  of  the 
triceps. 
Branches  for  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps.  Outer  head  and 
anconsus. 
Cutaneous  filaments  to  the 
arm.  External  cutaneous. 
The  internal  cutaneous  is  the  first  branch  of 
the  musculo-spiral,  and  continues  for  some 
distance  deeply  seated  to  the  fascia,  which  it 
perforates  above  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and 
descends  as  one  or  two  filaments  along  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow, 
u'here  they  communicate  with  the  posterior 
filaments  of  the  accessory  internal  cutaneous. 
The  branch  Jbr  the  internal  head  of  the  tri- 
ceps is  the  next  that  is  given  off.  It  is  a 
delicate,  long  nerve,  which  is  directed  along 
the  surface  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  triceps, 
running  behind  the  ulnar  nerve  to  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  elbow-joint,  when  it  enters 
the  substance  of  the  muscle. 

The  bremchesfir  the  long  head  of  the  triceps 
are  numerous,  and  enter  its  anterior  surface. 
The  superior  branch  is  reflected  upwards,  and 
can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  axillary  origin  of 
the  muscle.  The  inferior  or  descending  branch 
is  the  longest,  and  courses  downwards  to  near 
the  olecranon  before  entering  it. 

7%e  branch  fir  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps  and 
ancofueus,  given  off  externally  to  the  branches 
for  the  long  head,  is  a  long  slender  nerve.     It 

E asses  down  between  the  outer  and  middle 
ead  to  the  outside  of  the  olecranon,  sup- 
plying the  outer  head  in  its  course,  and  ter- 
mmating  in  the  anconseus  by  entering  at  its 
anterior  surface. 

The  external  cutaneous  branch  is  given  off 
below  the  middle  of  the  arm,  as  the  musculo- 
spiral  is  commencing  its  anterior  and  outer 
course.  It  passes  along  the  outer  and  back  of 
the  arm,  and  divides  into  two  or  three  delicate 
descending  filaments  which  supply  the  skin, 
and  terminate  on  the  back  of  the  carpus  be- 
tween the  posterior  branches  of  the  external 
cutaneous,  radial,  and  dorsalis  carpi  ulnaris 
with  which  they  communicate. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve,  before  giving  off 
its  terminal  branches,  sends  filaments  to  the 
muscles  between  which  it  passes,  viz.  the  bra- 
chialis  anticus,  supinator  longus,  and  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior. 

The  anterior  terminal  branch  (radial  nerve) 
is  the  apparent  continuation  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve,  though  smaller  than  the  posterior 
terminal  branch.  It  passes  between  the  supi- 
nator loneus  and  brevis,  lying  on  the  latter, 
and  over-mpped  by  the  former,  and  gradually 
approaches,  m  its  descent  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
radial  artery  ;  so  that  at  the  middle  it  is  in 
close  contact  with,  but  external  to,  the  vessel. 
Having  arrived  at  the  lower  third  of  the  fore- 
arm, or  a  little  above,  it  twists  round  the  deep 
surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus, 
and  appears  beneath  the  fascia  on  the  outer 
part  or  the  fore^arm,  and  after  a  short  sub- 


aponeurotic course,  perforates  the  fascia,  and 
divides  about  a  couple  ofinches  above  the  sty- 
loid process  into  an  external  large,  and  internal 
termmal'branch.  The  external  branch  passes 
along  the  outer  aspect  of  the  styloid  process  ; 
and  at  the  proximal  part  of  the  wrist  sends  a 
communicating  loop  mwards,  to  be  connected 
with  the  cutaneous  palmar  branch  of  the  me- 
dian. It  then  descends  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
thumb,  and  supplies  its  external  border.  T?ie 
internal  branch  crosses  obliquely  the  extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  and  primi  mternodii  pollicis, 
and  divides  into  a  series  of  branches  which 
supply  the  ulnar  side  of  the  thumb :  both  sides 
of  the  index  finger,  and  the  radial  side  of  the 
middle.  These  different  branches  furnish,  in 
their  course  along  the  carpus,  several  cutaneous 
filaments,  and  some  small  twigs  which  com- 
municate with  the  perforating  interosseous  of 
the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  The 
most  internal  division  communicates  with  the 
dorsalis  carpi  ulnaris.  The  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  radial  are  subject  to  much 
variation  :  the  external  being  sometimes  larger 
than  the  internal,  and  supplying  either  both 
sides  of  the  thumb,  or  both  sides  of  the  thumb 
and  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger.  The 
internal  branch  occasionally  unites  with  the 
outer  division  of  the  dorsalis  carpi  ulnaris, 
and  supplies  the  opposed  sides  of  tne  middle 
and  ring  fingers. 

7'he  deep  terminal  branch  (the  posterior 
interosseous  or  muscular)  is  larger  than  the 
anterior,  passes  downwards  and  backwards 
along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  exterior  carpi 
radialis  brevis,  gives  filaments  to  it,  and 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  supinator  brevis, 
supplies  it,  as  it  passes  obliquely  downwards, 
backwards,  and  inwards  through  its  substance, 
to  emerge  at  its  lower  and  posterior  portion. 
It  here  divides  into  a  posterior  and  anterior 
scries;  the  former  supplying  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris,  the  communis  digitorum,  and 
minimi  digiti,  entering  at  their  anterior  aspect 
the  latter  the  deep-seated  muscles.  One  of 
the  latter  has  a  somewhat  remarkable  course ; 
is  longer  and  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  passes 
along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  and  primi  internodii ;  and  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  tore-arm  becomes  placed 
between  the  interosseous  ligament  and  the 
extensor  secundi  internodii,  and  indicator,  sup- 
plies these  muscles  with  one  or  two  twigs,  and 
IS  conducted  in  front  of  the  posterior  annular 
ligament  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  where  it 
assumes  a  gangliform  enlargement,  from  which 
numerous  filaments  radiate  for  the  supply  of 
the  ligaments  and  carpal  articulations. 

The  circumflex  nerve  (axillary)  is  the  most 
posterior  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  bra- 
chial plexus,  and  is  occasionally  given  off  from 
the  musculo-spiral,  usually,  however,  taking 
its  origin  from  a  trunk  common  to  it,  and  to 
that  nerve,  external  to  wh'ch  it  is  situated. 
After  a  short  course  in  the  axilla,  it  soon 
leaves  that  space  by  passing  downwards  and 
outwards  over  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary 
border  of  the  subscapularis  to  enter  the  quadri- 
lateral space  above  the  teres  major,  below  the 
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teres  minor,  and  between  tlie  humerus  and 
long  head  of  the  triceps  to  terminate  in  the 
deep  surface  of  the   deltoid.      It  gives   off 
in  this  course  branches  to  the  subscapularis 
and  teres  minor;  that  for  the  latter  entering 
the  lower  border  of  the  muscle,  and  prior 
to  dividing  into  its  deltoid  branches.  —  The 
cutaneous  nerve  of  the  ihoulder  passes   from 
behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid, 
perforates  the  fascia,  and  divides  into  a  series 
of  radiating  branches,  which  supply  the  skin 
at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  shoulder. 
The  deltoid  branchet  ramify  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  muscle  as  far  as  its  insertion, 
and  from  one  of  them  a  filament  is  eiven  off  to 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  joint. 

The  anterior  (tranches  of  the  dorsal  {inters 
costal)  nerves  are  twelve  in  number,  the  first 
escaping  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal 
▼ertebrse,  and  the  last  between  the  last  dor- 
sal and  first  lumbar.  They  run  more  or 
less  parallel  to  each  other  without  forming 
plexuses,  and  are  destined  to  supply  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  skin 
about  the  arm  and  axilla.  They  present 
general  and  special  characters.  Each  branch 
runs  outwards,  from  its  origin,  being  sepa-- 
rated  from  the  posterior  root  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  anterior  costo-transverse 
ligament,  to  reach  the  intercostal  space,  be- 
tween the  pleura  and  external  layer  of  the  in- 
tercostal muscles,  and  below  the  intercostal 
vessels.  Having  communicated  by  one  or  two 
filaments  with  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic,  these  nerves  are  continued  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  intercostals,  to 
about  midway  between  the  spine  and  the 
sternum,  and  here  they  divide  mto  cutaneous 
and  intereoHtU  branches.  The  cutaneous 
branches  perforate,  in  a  very  oblique  manner, 
the  external  layer  of  intercostals ;  and,  afler  a 
short  course,  forwards  and  outwards,  between 
them  and  the  serratus  magnus,  either  escape 
between  the  digitations  of  the  serratus  mag- 
nus and  external  oblique,  or  perforate  their 
fibres,  and  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior 
branch&s.  This  division  takes  place  some- 
times when  the  trunks  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
are  covered  by  the  serratus  and  oblique.  TTie 
posterior  branches  are  reflected  backwards  and 
upwards,  and,  afler  a  course  of  an  inch  or 
two  between  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  skin, 
terminate  in  the  latter.  The  anterior  branches 
are  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  or 
horizontally,  and,  afler  a  longer  course  than 
the  postenor  branches,  terminate,  like  them, 
in  the  skin. 

The  intercostal  branches,  though  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  cutaneous,  represent  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
dorsal  nerves.  They  continue  in  the  original 
course  of  the  latter,  below  the  lower  edge  of 
the  ribs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  costal  carti- 
lages on  the  other ;  and  near  the  border  of 
the  sternum  above,  and  the  linea  alba  below, 
perforate  the  muscular  fibres,  and  become 
cutaneous.  The  trunks  of  the  intercostal 
nerves  and  their  continuation  give  off  numer- 
ous filaments  to  the  supply  of  the  intercostal 


muscles,  and  several  extremely  delicate  twig^i, 
which  frequently  pass  over  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  ribs,  to  communicate  above  and  below 
with  each  other  in  the  intercostal  spaces. 

The  special  characters  of  the  intercost^ 
nerves  are  as  follow :  — 

The  first  dorsal  nerve,  ascending  in  fixmt, 
and  across  the  neck,  of  the  first  rib,  to  asdst 
in  the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexus,  ^^ 
off  only  a  small  intercostal  nerve.  This 
comes  away  soon  after  the  nerve  has  left  the 
intervertebral  foramen,  and  is  directed  milaog 
the  inner  surface  of  the  first  rib,  to  the  first 
intercostal  space,  without  giving  off  a  middle 
cutaneous  branch,  and  passes  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cartilage  to  the  sternum,  by  the 
side  of  which  it  perforates  the  intercostal 
muscles,  and  terminates  on  the  skin,  at  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thorax. 

7%^  second  dorsal  nerve  crosses  obliaudj 
-over  the  second  rib,  external  to  its  neck,  to 
gain  the  lower  part  of  the  first  intercostal 
space,  and  again  crosses  the  second  rib,  to 
reach  the  second  intercostal  space  on  a  levd 
with  the  middle  of  the  former.  Its  cuiaueomM 
branch  is  of  large  size,  and,  supplying  the  arm 
with  cutaneous  branches,  is  named  the  istier- 
costoJiumeral,  which  perforates  the  second 
intercostal  space.  In  traversing  the  axilla  it 
gives  off  a  branch  of  communication  to  the 
accessory  internal  cutaneous,  and  one  to  com- 
municate with  the  second  intercosto-humeral ; 
the  latter  united  nerve  sending  filaments  to 
the  skin  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
arm.  Two  or  tnree  filaments  represent  the 
termination  of  the  nerve,  cross  the  lower  part 
of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  axilla,  and 
terminate  in  the  skin,  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  arm. 

The  cutaneous  branch  of  the  third  dorsal  (the 
second  intercosto-humeral)  is  smaller  than 
the  second,  and  passes  througli  the  third  in- 
tercostal space :  it  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  branch  ;  the  former  winds  up- 
wards, forwards,  and  inwards,  over  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  to  terminate  in 
the  mamma  and  integument ;  the  latter,  having 
communicated  with  the  second  intercostal, 
sends  filaments  to  the  axilla,  and  terminal 
branches,  which  are  directed  to  the  outer  and 
anterior  part  of  the  axilla  to  supply  the  skin, 
at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  arm. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
dorsal  nerves  send  filaments  inwards,  to  supply 
the  mamma;  and  filaments  backwards,  over 
the  superficial  surface  of  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
to  supply  the  skin  over  the  anterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  scapula.  The  intercostal  nerves 
of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  dorsal 
nerves  poforate  the  intercostal  spaces  of  the 
false  ribs,  pass  through  the  costal  attachments 
of  the  diaphragm,  to  get  between  the  external 
and  internal  oblique,  as  far  as  the  border  of 
the  rectus,  where  they  give  off  small  cuta- 
neous branches.  Entering  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus,  they  proceed  along  the  posterior  sur* 
face  of  the  muscle,  and  terminate,  by  giving 
off  some  filaments,  which  ramify  in  its  inner 
part ;  and  others,  which  perforate  the  anterior 
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layer  of  the  sheath,  at  a  variable  distance 
from  the  linea  alba,  to  supply  the  skin  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  twelfth  dorsal  nerve  is  larger  than  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  and  gives  a  filament 
of  communication  to  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  first  lumbar  nerve.  It  is  directed  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  outwards,  following 
the  course  of  the  last  rib,  along  the  lower 
lK>rder  of  which  it  runs,  passes  behind  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  transversalis  &scia  be- 
tween it  and  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and, 
on  a  level  with  the  apex  of  the  rib,  divides 
into  two  branches.  The  cutaneous  branch, 
larger  than  the  abdominal,  or  continuation  of 
the  trunk,  perforates,  obliquely,  the  external 
and  internal  oblique,  gives  them  some  small 
branches,  and  then  becomes  superficial,  crosses 
over  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  divides  into 
a  series  of  divergent  filaments,  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  skin  of  the  middle  of  the 
-'^lutaeal  region.  TVie  abdominal  branch  or  con* 
tinuoHon  of  the  nerve  passes  between  the  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transversalis,  supplies  these 
muscles,  communicates  with  the  first  branch 
of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  terminates  in  the 
rectus  and  pyramidalis,  and  the  skin  over 
them. 

The  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves 
are  five  in  number,  intervening  between  the 
corresponding  branches  of  the  dorsal  and 
sacral  nerves.  They  increase  in  bulk  from 
above  downwards,  communicate  with  each 
other  by  anastomosing  branches,  and  with  the 
lumbar  ganglia  by  filaments,  which  come  from 
the  latter,  or  the  main  trunks.  These  fila- 
ments of  communication  with  the  sympathetic, 
vary  in  number  from  two  to  five,  and  are  in 
close  relation  with  the  convexities  of  the 
bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Several  nerves 
are  also  given  to  the  supply  of  the  psoas 
muscle. 

7%tf  anterior  branch  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve 
is  small,  much  resembling  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  last  dorsal.  Having  quitted  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen,  it  immediately  divides  into 
three  branches  ;  two  external  and  small,  viz. : 
—  the  great  and  small  musculo'cutaneous ;  the 
other  internal  and  vertical  in  direction,  and 
forming  the  anastomosing  branch  with  the  seconds 
The  anterior  branch  of  the  second  lumbar 
nerve,  twice  as  long  and  broader  than  the  first, 
gives  off  the  genito'crural  and  external  cuta^ 
neous,  and  communicates  by  a  long  anasto- 
mosing branch  with  the  third. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  third  lumbar 
nerve,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  second,  is 
directed  downwards  and  outwards,  and  gives 
off,  at  an  acute  angle,  a  large  external  branch, 
,  concurring  to  form  the  anterior  crural,  and  an 
internal,  the  obturator  nerve:  it  communicates 
with  the  fourth  nerve  by  one  branch  con- 
nected with  the  main  trunk,  or  by  two  con- 
nected with  its  two  branches. 

77ie  anterior  branch  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
nerve  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  third.  It 
divides  into  an  external  branch  connected 
with  the  external  division  of  the  third,  to  com- 
plete the  anterior  crural;  and  intemal  to  assist 


in  the  formation  of  the  obturator.  Its  ter- 
minal branch  is  the  anastomosing  branch  with 
the  fif^h,  intemal  to  the  other  two,  and  ver- 
tical in  direction. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth  lumbar  nerve 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  series,  and  terminates 
in  the  sacral  plexus,  and  is  named  the  lumbo* 
sacral  nerve. 

The  lumbar  or  lumbo-abdominal  plexus  is 
rather  intricate,  and  formed  by  the  anasto- 
mosis of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  five 
lumbar  nerves.  Placed  upon  the  sides  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  between  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses, and  enveloped  by  the  fasciculi  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  it  presents,  when  the  latter  are 
dissected  away  from  it,  an  irregularly  triangu- 
lar appearance  ;  the  apex  of  the  triangle  be- 
ing above,  and  the  base  below.  In  the  former 
situation,  the  nerves  forming  it  are  compara- 
tively delicate,  and  unite  with  each  nearer 
the  vertebral  column  than  the  latter  ;  it  com- 
municates above  with  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve, 
through  the  medium  of  the  **  dorso-lumbar," 
and  below,  with  the  sacral  plexus,  through 
the  medium  of  the  **  lumbo-sacral  *'  nerve. 
The  branches  given  off  from  it  maybe  divided 
into  abdominal  and  crural:  the  former  being 
^ven  off  from  its  upper ;  the  latter,  from  its 
inferior  or  terminal  portion. 

The  abdominal  series  is  represented  by  the 
musculocutaneous  nerves,  and  the  genito-crural, 
T/ie  crural  series  by  the  external  cutaneous, 
crural,  and  obturator.  The  musculo-cutaneous 
nerves  are  two  in  number:  the  upper  being 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  lower. 

The  upper  musculo-cutaneous  (large  ab- 
dominal, ilio-hypogastric,  ilio-scrotal)  is  the 
highest  of  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus, 
taking  its  origin  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve. 
It  makes  its  appearance  from  behind  the 
psoas  muscle  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  last  dorsal  nerve,  runs  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards  across  the  quadratus 
lumborum  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  and 
about  an  inch  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
perforates  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis,  and 
IS  continued  between  it  and  the  intemal  ob- 
lique to  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  an  ex« 
ternal  and  internal.  The  external  passes  ob- 
liquely between  the  internal  and  external  ob- 
liaue,  and  at  the  anterior-third  of  the  crest 
of^  the  ilium,  winding  on  to  the  glutseal  re- 
gion, divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
series  of  filaments  ;  the  one  supplying  the 
integument  over  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris, 
the  other  that  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
glutaeus  medius.  The  internal  branch,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  nerve,  afler  a  course  of  an 
inch  or  two,  communicates  with  the  small 
musculo-cutaneous  by  a  loop  which  usually 
passes  round  the  internal  circumflex  ilii  ves- 
sels. It  then  divides  into  an  abdominal  and 
scrotal  branch.  The  abdominal  mns  parallel 
to  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  last  dorsal, 
generally  communicates  with  it,  and  passes 
through  the  tendons  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal oblique,  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin 
at  the  inner  part  of  the  groin.    The  inguinal. 
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pubic,  or  scrotal  branch  runs  parallel  to  Pou- 
part*s  ligament,  in  company  with,  but  above, 
the  small  external  cutaneous,  reaches  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  and  divides  into  internal  terminal 
branches  supplying  the  skin  over  the  pubis ; 
and  external  ones  supplying  the  scrotum  in 
the  male,  and  the  labia  pudendi  in  the  female. 

77ie  lower  musctdo^ctUaneoui  (small  muscu- 
lo-cutaneous — small  inguino-cutaneous — small 
abdominal)  is  a  thin  delicate  nerve,  arising 
generally  from  the  first  lumbar,  sometimes  from 
the  large  musculo-cutaneous,  is  directed  down- 
wards and  slightly  outwards,  along  the  back 
part  of  the  psoas,  a  little  in  front  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  crosses  the 
iliacus  intemus  about  its  upper  fourth,  and 
reaches  the  anterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the 
ileum.  There  it  b  lost  by  communicating  with 
the  large  musculo-cutaneous,  or,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  passes  after  this  communication  as  a 
very  delicate  nerve  between  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transversalis,  supplying  the  lower 
f)art  of  these  muscles,  but  principally  the 
atter,  and  parallel  to  Poupart*s  ligament,  per- 
forates -the  former  muscle  at  the  outer  ring, 
and  terminates  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
pubic  or  scrotal  branch  of  the  upper  mus- 
culo-cutaneous, in  the  scrotum  and  pubic  in- 
tegument. 

The  ^emtO'Crural  nerve  (external  sper- 
matic—  mternal  inguinal)  derived  from  the 
second  lumbar  nerve,  and  sometimes  firom  the 
communicating  branch  between  the  first  and 
second,  passes  directly  forwards  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  psoas  muscle,  along  which  it  de- 
scends vertically  to  the  femoral  arch.  It  lies 
behind  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  ureter.  Having  reached  Poupart's 
ligament,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  an  in- 
ternal or  genital,  and  an  external  or  crural. 
The  genital  is  directed  across  the  external  iliac 
artery  (to  which  it  supplies  a  few  filaments) 
to  the  chord,  lying  below  it  as  far  as  the  in« 
ternal  ring.  Prior  to  entering  the  inguinal 
canal  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique  re- 
ceive a  few  reflected  branches  from  it.  The 
nerve  then  accompanies  tlie  chord,  crosses  the 
epigastric  vessels,  supplies  the  cremaster 
muscle,  runs  immediately  in  front  of  Gimber- 
nat*s  ligament,  and  terminates  in  the  scrotal 
integument  in  the  male,  and  labia  pudendi  in 
the  female,  supplying  also  the  integument  at 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
communicating  with  ttie  inferior  pudendal 
nerve.  The  crural  branch  (femoral-cuta- 
neous), having  given  off  several  delicate  fila- 
ments to  be  distributed  to  the  transversalis 
and  internal  oblique,  crosses  the  circumflex 
ilii  vessels,  passes  underneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  femoral 
artery,  pierces  the  fascia  immediately  below 
the  ligament,  and  becomes  cutaneous,  sup- 
plying the  skin  of  the  thigh  at  the  middle 
part  of  its  upper  third.  The  division  of  the 
genito-crural  mto  its  terminal  branches  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  sometimes 
takmg  place  either  immediately  after  it  has 
emerged  from  within  the  psoas,  or  within  the 
psoas  directly  after  its  origin  from  the  plexus. 


The  crural  division  is  at  times  also  extremely 
small,  the  external  cutaneous  then  having  a 
more  extensive  distribution  than  ordinary'. 

The  external  cutaneous  (external  inguinal) 
is  a  branch  fi'om  the  second  or  from  the 
second  and  third  lumbar,  or  is  occasionally 
derived  from  the  outer  part  of  the  crurd 
nerve.  It  passes  from  beneath  the  outer 
border  of  the  psoas  below  its  middle,  runs 
across  the  iliacus  towards  the  space  between 
the  two  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium,  lying 
behind  the  transversalis  fascia.  It  then  passes 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  divides  into 
an  interior  and  posterior  branch.  The  poste- 
rior passes  outwards  and  backwards  over  the 
fascia,  covering  the  tensor  vaginae  ferooris, 
and  supplies  the  inteniment  at  the  upper, 
outer,  and  back  part  of  the  thigh.  The  ex- 
tent of  distribution  of  this  branch  is  subject 
to  variation,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  a 
corresponding  branch  being  occasionally  sup- 
plied either  by  the  great  musculo-cutaneous, 
or  by  the  genito  crural,  when  the  trunk  of 
the  extemsd  cutaneous  itself  comes  from  the 
anterior  crural.  In  such  instances  this  branch 
is  small  and  insignificant,  if  it  exist  at  all. 
The  anterior  branch  becoming  cutaneous  about 
the  upper  fifth  of  the  thigh,  soon  divides  into 
an  external  and  internal,  directed  downwards, 
over  the  fascia  covering  the  anterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  external  di- 
vision terminates  in  the  integument  at  the 
middle  third  of  the  outer  part  of  the  thi^  ; 
the  internal  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh, 
above  and  to  the  outside  of  the  patella. 

The  crwral  nerve  (femoral)  is  by  far  the 
largest  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  is 
placed  in  the  substance  of  the  psoas  muscle 
between  the  external  cutaneous,  and  the  ob- 
turator, below  the  level  of  the  fonner  and 
above  that  of  the  latter,  from  which  it  divei^es 
at  an  acute  angle.  It  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  second  with  the  outer  branch  of  the 
third  lumbar  nerve,  by  part  of  the  fourth,  and 
generally  by  their  communicatmg  branch.  It 
is  destined  to  supply  the  integuments  of  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  all  the  muscles  at  its 
anterior  and  outer  portion. 

Having  emerged  from  the  psoas  muscle  it 
is  directed  forwards  and  outwards  between 
that  muscle  and  the  iliacus  to  Poupart*s  liga- 
ment, under  which  it  passes,  and  entering  the 
thi^h  becomes  flattened  and  expanded,  and 
divides  into  a  series  of  divergent  terminal 
branches,  the  trunk  occasionally  bifurcating 
before  so  doing. 

The  nerve  in  its  course  within  the  pelvb  is 
situated  behind  tlie  iliac  division  of  the  trans- 
versalis fascia,  external  to  the  iliac  artery,  and 
gives  off  a  few  branches  to  the  psoas  and  ili- 
acus. Outside  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vein 
and  artery  it  is  separated  from  the  latter  by 
the  intervention  of  the  psoas  muscle. 

The  terminal  branches  may  be  divided  into 
superficial  and  deep;  the  first  consisting  of 
the  internal,  and  middle  cutaneous,  and  branches 
to  the  femoral  vessels  and  pcctincBus:  the  second 
of  branches  to  the  quadriceps  extensor  cruris, 
and   the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  inner  and 
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hnierior  part  of  the  knee  and  leg,  viz.  the  m- 
*c^^n€U  saphienut. 

^      The  iniemal  cutaneous  nerve  (internal  rous- 
krulo-cutaneous)  directed  along  the  inner  bor« 
kler  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  perforates  the 
fascia   at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  occa- 
sionally   perforating  the  sartorius  before  so 
doing.      Having  given  off  several  cutaneous 
branches,  which  form  a  connexion  with  the  cu- 
taneous branch  of  the  obturator  in  this  situa- 
tion, it  continues  its  course  towards  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  having  previously 
communicated  with  a  branch  peiforatine  the 
sartorius,  and  coming  from  the  intemtu  sa- 
phsenus.     From  the  thigh  it  passes  along  the 
inner  edge  of  the  patella,  describing  a  curve, 
and  sending  some  terminal  filaments  from  its 
concavity  upwards  to  unite  with  the  middle 
cutaneous  :  others,  from  its  convexity  down- 
wards,   to  communicate  with   the  reflected 
branch  of  the  saphaenus  itself,  and  also  its 
accessory  branch. 

TVie  accessory  saphanus  nerve  (Cruveilhier) 
takes  its  origin  from  the  internal  cutaneous ; 
from  the  anterior  crural  in  company  with  the 
latter  ;  or  from  the  trunk  of  the  saphsnus  it- 
self.   It  soon  divides  into  a  superficial  internal 
branch,  which  pasMes  from  within  the  sheath 
of  the   sartorius  muscles  over  the  femoral 
vessels,  and  adductor  longus,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  about  the  upper  with  the  middle  third 
of  the  thigh  meets  with  the  internal  saphasna 
vein,  which  it  accompanies  as  £Eur  as  the  knee- 
joint,  in  which  situation  it  communicates  with 
the  internal  saphaenus  and  cutaneous  branch 
of  the  obturator.     The  external  branch,  situ- 
ated behind  the  level  of  the  superficial,  is 
directed  inwards  to  the  femoral  artery,  runs 
along  its  outer  part  in  close  contact  with  it, 
and  accompanies  the  vessel  in  Hunter's  canal 
to  its  lower  extremity.     It  then  quits  the 
artery,  is  directed  in  front  of  the  tendon  of 
the  adductor  msffnus,  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  where  it 
becomes  cutaneous,  anastomosing  with  the 
internal  cutaneous  above,  with  the  reflected 
branch  of  the  saphaenus  below,  and  sending 
cutaneous  branches  over  the  inner  and  middle 
part  of  the  patella.     This  branch  has  been 
termed  by  Cruveilhier  the  saiellUe  nerve  of  the 
femoral  artery :    and   the   superficial  branch 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  denominated 
the  satellUe  nerve  of  the  saphttna  vein.     The 
accessory  saphaenus  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  both  as  to  size  and  origin. 

The  noddle  cutaneous  nei^e  perforates  the 
fascia  three  or  four  inches  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  crosses  the  sartorius  muscle,  and  is 
directed  over  the  inner  part  of  the  rectus  to 
terminate  in  the  cuticle  over  the  fi*ont  of  the 
patella,  anastomosing  above  with  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve,  and  below  with  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  accessory  saphsenus.  It  fre- 
quently divides  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh 
into  two  branches,  which  run  parallel  with 
each  other.  The  internal  and  middle  cuta- 
neous nerves  not  unfrequently  perforate  the 
sartorius  muscle  before  becoming  cutaneous, 
the  first  at  the  middle,  the  second  at  its  upper 


part.  They  are  consequently  described  also 
as  the  inferior  perforating  cutaneous,  and  the 
superior  perforating  cutaneous. 

The  nerve  to  the  femoral  vessels  is  very  de- 
licate, and  arises  internal  to  the  internal  cu- 
taneous, sometimes  however  coming  off  from 
the  lumbar  plexus.  It  is  directed  downwards 
and  inwards  to  the  femoral  vessels,  and  di- 
vides into  a  series  of  filaments,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  directed  through  the  cribriform 
fascia  to  the  saphaena  vein,  along  which  they 
pass  in  a  tortuous  manner  till  lost  by  com- 
municating with  the  internal  branch  of  the 
accessory  saphaenus,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  The  remainder  pass,  some  behind  and 
some  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  ter- 
minate at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  by 
uniting  with  the  external  branch  of  the  acces- 
sory saphaenus. 

The  brandies  to  the  pectin<Bus  are  directed 
inwards  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and  in 
their  course  to  this  muscle  generally  send  a 
few  filaments  to  the  psoas. 

The  deep'Seaied  muscular  branches  arise  ex- 
ternal to  the  internal  saphaenus  nerve,  and 
behind  the  superficial  ah>eady  described :  and 
are  firom  within  outwards :  Branches  for  the 
vastus  internus  and  cruraeus  :  branch  for  the 
rectus :  and  branches  for  the  vastus  extemus, 
which  are  the  deepest  of  all. 

The  branch  for  the  vastus  internus  (short 
saphaenus),  taking  its  origin  in  close  contact 
with  the  internal  saphaenus,  from  which  it 
not  unfrequently  arises,  is  directed  in  conf>- 
pany  with,  but  external  to  it,  along  with  the 
femoral  artery.  It  separates  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  from  the  vessels,  and  is 
directed  to  the  external  aspect  of  the  vastus 
internus,  to  enter  it  at  its  lower  one  third} 
but  before  so  doing  gives  off  a  superficial  ar- 
ticular  branch,  which  passes  in  front  of  the 
outer  border  of  Hunter's  canal ;  in  this  situa- 
tion occasionally  communicating  either  with 
the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  obturator,  or 
the  outer  branch  of  the  accessory  saphaenus ; 
crosses  through  the  superficial  muscular  fibres 
of  the  vastus  to  its  aponeurotic  termination, 
which  it  perforates.  It  is  then  reflected  for- 
wards, upwards,  and  outwards,  and  terminates 
in  two  or  three  filaments,  one  of  which  passes 
behind  the  ligamentum  patella,  entering  the 
anterior  part  of  the  knee-joint ;  the  others 
pass  in  front  of  the  patella,  to  supply  the 
periosteum  and  skin  over  it. 

The  nerve  for  the  erureeus,  shorter  than  that 
for  the  vastus  internus,  enters  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  muscle,  extends  as  far  as  its 
lower  part,  and  gives  off  filaments  to  the 
deep-seated  portion  of  the  muscle  (the  sub- 
cruraeus)  to  the  periosteum  and  upper  part  o(^ 
the  synovial  capsule. 

The  branch  jor  the  rectus  enters  the  upper 
part  of  its  posterior  aspect,  and  divides  into  a 
superior  branch  which  passes  transversely  out- 
wards, and  a  lon^  vertical  branch  which  passes 
along  its  inner  side  to  the  lower  portion. 

The  branch  for  the  vastus  extemus  frequently 
arising  in  company  with  that  for  the  rectus, 
is  directed  downwards  and  outwards  between 
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that  muscle  and  the  cruraeus,  and,  in  company 
with  the  descending  branches  of  the  exteraal 
circumflex  artery,  enters  its  inner  aspect  by 
two  or  three  divisions,  having  previously  given 
off  a  superficial  articular  branch,  Th  is  filament, 
the  analogue  of  the  corresponding  branch  of 
the  vastus  internus,  creeps  beneath  the  su- 
perficial muscular  fibres,  and  near  the  pa- 
tella becomes  cutaneous,  some  of  the  ter- 
minal filaments  passing  behind  the  outer  part 
of  the  ligamentum  patella,  others  over  the 
patella,  where  they  are  lost  in  the  skin  and 
periosteum. 

The  sapheenut  nerve  (tro^r,  manifest),  the 
most  internal  of  the  deep-seated  branches, 
and  arising  behind  and  external  to  the  mid- 
dle cutaneous,  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
crural.  It  passes  downwards  and  outwards 
towards  the  femoral  arter)%  and,  about  two  or 
three  inches  below  Pouport's  ligament,  en- 
ters its  sheath.  The  nerve  first  lies  outside 
and  behind  the  artery ;  but  a  little  before  the 
vessel  enters  Hunter*s  canal  it  gets  anterior 
to  it.  During  the  course  of  the  artery  down- 
wards and  outwards,  to  enter  the  ham,  the 
nerve  inclines  forwards  and  inwards,  and  quits 
the  canal,  in  company  with  the  anastomotic  ar- 
tery, a  little  above  the  level  at  which  the  fe- 
moral vein  and  artery  pass  out.  It  now  follows 
the  course  of  the  sartorius  lying  behind  it,  to 
the  inner  condyle,  and  one  or  two  inches  above 
the  head  of  the  tibia  is  placed  between  that 
muscle  and  the  gracilis,  and  gives  off,  before 
continuing  its  course,  the  cutaneous  tibial  or  re- 
fleeted  branch.  This  nerve  first  runs  parallel 
for  a  short  distance  with  the  tendons  of  the 
two  muscles,  then  sweeps  downwards,  for- 
wards, and  slightly  upwards  oyer  the  fascia 
covering  them  and  their  tendinous  expansions, 
and  across  the  spine  of  the  tibia  to  the  skin 
at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  le^,  about 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  communicating  above  with  the  internal 
cutaneous. 

The  continuation  of  the  nerve,  or  what 
may  be  termed  the  posterior  trunk,  inclines 
slightly  backwards  from  between  the  tendon 
of  the  sartorius  and  gracilis,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  knee-joint  is  a  little  to  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  latter. 
Having  received  its  connection  with  the  cu- 
taneous branch  of  the  obturator,  it  passes  in 
company  with  the  saphsena  vein  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  leg,  inclining  slightly  forwards  to 
the  back  part  o^  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia. 
Having  supplied  the  integuments  at  the  upper, 
inner,  and  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  it  inclmes 
slightly  backwards  about  its  middle,  sends 
filaments  to  communicate  with  the  continu- 
ation of  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  obturator 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg.  It  then  again 
inclines  forwards,  and  terminates  about  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  ankle  in  two 
branches.  The  anterior  terminal,  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  supplies  the  skin  at  the  lower 
sixth  of  the  mner  and  front  part  of  the 
leg,  and  over  the  front  of  the  ankle  joint, 
a  few  of  the  branches  entering  the  articu- 
lation.    The  posterior  terminal,  apparently  the 


continuation  of  the  trunk,  supply  the  inte- 
guments over  the  inner  malleolus,  upper,  ioner, 
and  back  part  of  the  foot. 

The  saphaenus  nerve  not  unfrequently,  io  its 
course  in  the  thigh,  in  company  with  the  fe> 
moral  artery,  gives  off,  at  a  variable  height, 
usually  however  at  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
1^,  a  small  branch  corresponding  more  or  less 
with  the  distribution  of  the  outer  division  of 
the  accessory  saphaenus.  The  internal  sa- 
phaenus nerve  first  lies  behind  the  correspond- 
mff  vein ;  then  in  front  of  it  to  the  middle  third 
ofthe  leg,  when  it  again  is  placed  behind  it : 
an  inch  or  two  before  it  divides  into  its  ter- 
minal branches,  it  is  again  anterior  to  it,  the 
latter  passing  over  in  front,  and  the  other 
behind. 

The  obturator  nerve,  derived  from  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  sometimes  also  from  their 
internal  intercommunicating  branch,  is  much 
smaller  than  the  anterior  crural,  and  rounded. 
It  perforates  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas, 
along  which   it  is  conducted  to  the  pelvis, 
a  little  below  the  level  of  which  it  runs  to 
between  the  external  and  internal  iliac  ves- 
sels.    It  then  passes  obliquely  behind  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  vein,  crossing  it  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  and  reaches  the  obturator  foramen  in 
company  with,  and  above,  the  obturator  artery. 
It    passes   through    this  foramen    into    the 
thign,  and  terminates  by  dividing  into  sttper- 
flcuU  and  deep  divergent  muscular  branches, 
situated  behind  the  pectinaeus  and  adductor 
longus.     Soon  after  its  origin  a  small  nerve, 
the  accessory  obturator,  is  occasionally  ob- 
served to  proceed  from  the  outer  part  of  the 
trunk.     It  passes  in  company  with  the  femo- 
ral vein,  anterior  and  internal  to  it,  beneath 
the  femoral  arch,  over  the  horizontal  ramus 
cf  the  pubis,  and  external  to  the  pectinaeus. 
It  is  then  directed  a  little  inwards,  and  divides 
into  several  branches,  some  of  which  enter 
the  joint  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament;  others  supply  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pectinaeus,  and  the  remainder, 
as  the  continuation  of  the  nerve,  terminate  by 
communicating  either  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  obdurator  itself,  or  with  the 
branch  of  the  nerve  destined  for  the  adductor 
longus. 

The  obturator  nerve,  in  passing  through  the 
subpubic  canal,  gives  off* two  or  three  branches 
to  the  obturator  externus  muscle :  one  pene- 
trating its  upper  edge,  the  others  its  anterior 
surface.  Some  articular  filaments  are  also 
sent  off  in  this  direction,  and  accompany 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  inferior  division 
of  the  obturator  artery,  beneath  the  trans-- 
verse  ligament  to  the  hip-joint.  The  relation 
of  these  filaments  as  to  size  and  numbers,  how- 
ever, is  not  constant,  being  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  number  of  branches 
p;iven  off  from  the  accessory  obturator,  which 
IS  not  unfrequently  absent. 

From  the  superficial  branch  is  given  off  a 
lon^  filament  internally  to  the  gracilis  muscle, 
which  runs  for  about  two  inches  alon^  the 
outer  surface  of  the  muscle  before  entermg  it, 
another  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pec- 
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tinasus,  which  varies  in  its  size  according  to 
whether  this  muscle  be  supplied  bpr  the  ac- 
cessory obturator  or  not :  and  a  third  to  the 
adductor  longus,  which  also  enters  its  posterior 
surface. 

The  most  important  branch,  however,  is 
the  long  cutaneous  branch  which  emerges  from 
behind  the  lower  border  of  the  adductor  Ion* 
gus  muscle,  passes  in  the  fascia  behind  the 
internal  saphasna  vein  as  far  as  the  knee  joint, 
where  it  perforates  the  fascia,  and  becomes 
cutaneous  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  gracilis  muscle.  In  this  part  of  its 
course,  a  little  below  the  upper  third  of  the 
thigh,  it  communicates  either  with  the  internal 
branch  of  the  accessory  saphtsnus,  or  with  a 
branch  occasionally  given  off  from  the  saphs- 
nus  itself,  and  which  accompanies  the  saphsna 
vein  to  the  knee  joint.  It  eives  off  cutaneous 
branches  to  the  middle  of  tne  thigh,  forming, 
with  the  above  nerve,  a  more  or  less  intricate 

{>lexus.  Having  perforated  the  fascia  on  a 
evel  with  the  knee  joint,  above  it,  or  a  little 
below  it,  it  communicates  with  the  trunk  of 
the  internal  saphsenus  (being  occasionally 
only  in  apposition  with  it),  and  internal  cuta- 
neous nerve.  It  terminates  by  being  directed 
downwards  and  backwards  to  above  the  lower 
part  of  the  poplitapal  region,  and  continues  to 
give  off  cutaneous  branches,  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  integument  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  leg  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
ankle:  having  previously  sent  filaments  of 
communication  to  the  continuation  of  the 
sapheenus  nerve. 

The  deep  branch  of  ilie  obturator  runs  gene- 
rally behind  the  adductor  brevis,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  ramifying  through  the 
centre  of  that  muscle  :  the  other,  ^  the  supply 
of  the  adductor  magnus.  From  the  latter  is 
given  off  a  small  articular  nerve  for  the  knee 
joint,  which  is  directed  downwards  and  out- 
wards, towards  the  attachment  of  the  adductor 
magnus  to  the  linea  aspera,  perforates  this 
attachment  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
is  directed  with  the  poplitseal  artery  into  the 
bam,winding  around  the  artery,  and  giving  off 
an  internal  delicate  branch,  which  enters  the 
knee  joint  through  the  ligament  of  Winslow. 

Tlie  Anterior  Branches  of  the  Sacral  Ketves 
are  six  in  number,  and  escape  from  the  anterior 
sacral  foramina,  decreasing  in  size  from  above 
downwards,  and  presenting,  consequently,  cha^ 
racters  reverse  to  what  obtain  in  the  corre- 
sponding branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves.  They 
communicate  with  the  sacral  ganglia  of  the 
8}-rophathetic,  the  filaments  of  communication 
being  usually  two  between  each  nerve  and 
the  sympathetic. 

The  first  nerve ^  smaller  than  the  lumbo- 
sacral nerve,  extends  more  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  having  passed  from 
the  first  sacral  foramen,  unites  with  it  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  communicates  with  the  second 
nerve. 

The  second  nerve,  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  first,  passes  more  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards  from  the  second  anterior  sacral 
foramen,  and,  having  communicated  with  the 


third,  enters  the  sacral  plexus,  sometimes 
bifurcating  previously. 

The  third  nerve,  al)out  one-third  the  size  of 
the  second,  comes  from  the  third  sacral  fora- 
men,  and  passes  more  horizontally  outwards 
to  the  sacral  plexus,  having  communicated 
with  the  second  by  a  delicate  filament  sent  in 
front  of  a  portion  of  the  pyriformis  intervening 
between  it  and  the  second  nerve. 

The  fourth  nerve,  considerably  smaller  than 
the  third,  passes  from  the  fourth  sacral  fora- 
men, communicates  above  and  below  with  the 
third  and  fifth  nerve,  and  terminates  in  three 
sets  of  filaments.  One,  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  single  trunk,  is  directed  a  little  downwards 
and  outwards,  between  the  levator  ani  and 
the  coccygasus  muscle,  gives  branches  to  them, 
and  finally  becomes  cutaneous.  This  filament 
in  its  course  generally  furnishes  a  small  twig 
which  perforates  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment, and  terminates  in  the  skin  over  the 
border  of  the  coccyx.  A  second,  as  a  single 
small  tmnk,  passes  to  enter  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  third  series  anastomose  freely  with  the 
hypogastric  plexus,  and  then  form  of  them- 
selves a  loose  kind  of  interlacement,  from 
which  branches  are  given  off  to  the  rectum 
sides  of  the  bladder,  prostate,  and  vesiculae 
seminales,  and  the  vagma  in  the  female.  The 
levator  ani  generally  receives  one  or  two  fila- 
ments, a  distinct  twig  entering  the  middle,  the 
other  supplying  the  anterior  part,  after  rami- 
fying on  the  prostate. 

The  fifth  passes  from  the  fifth  anterior  sacral 
foramen,  communicates  above  and  below  with 
the  fourth  and  sixth,  and  sends  a  filament 
which  perforates  the  coccygaeus  muscle,  sup- 
plies it,  and  terminates  on  the  skin  to  the  side 
of  it. 

The  sixth  (anterior  branch  of  the  coccygseal 
nerve)  is  extremely  delicate,  passing  between 
the  lower  comu  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  coccyx,  communicates  witiiin 
the  bone  with  the  descending  branch  of  the 
fifth,  and  terminates  by  passing  along  the 
border  of  the  coccyx  in  the  substance  of  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligament  to  become  cutaneous. 
Some  filaments  are  given  off  from  it  which 
supply  the  coccygseus  ;  others  perforate  the 
ligament,  and  are  Tost  in  the  substance  of  the 
glutaeus  maximus. 

The  Sacral  Plexus  (sciatic)  is  formed  by  the 
lumbo-sacral  nerve  and  the  four  upper  ante- 
rior branches  of  the  sacral  nerves,  principally, 
however,  by  the  convergence  of  the  three 
upper :  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  sending  merely 
a  small  filament  of  communication.  The 
branches  that  contribute  to  its  formation  enter 
it  at  once,  at  a  more  or  le^s  acute  ancle,  with- 
out any  complex  subdivision,  as  usually  occurs 
in  other  plexuses.  It  has  a  well  marked  tri- 
angular figure,  the  apex  being  indicated  by  the 
line  of  convergence  of  the  different  trunks  : 
the  base  by  the  trunks  as  they  issue  from  the 
sacral  foramina.  It  rests  upon  the  pyriformis 
muscle,  the  internal  iliac  vessels  separating  it 
from  the  pelvic  viscera,  being  however  in  im- 
mediate relation  with  a  layer  of  pelvic  fascia. 
Before  terminating  in  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 
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the  plexus  gives  off  a  series  of  anterior  and 
posterior  branches.  Of  the  former  are  ob* 
served,  a  nerve  for  the  obturator  intemus, 
and  the  internal  pudic :  of  the  latter,  the  su- 
perior glutaeal,  inferior  glutaeal,  nerves  for  the 
piriformis,  gemelli,  and  quadratus  femoris. 

The  nerve  fir  the  obturator  intemut  takes  its 
origin  from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
plexus,  being  derived  from  the  lumbo-sacral 
and  firat  sacral.  It  passes  behind  the  spine 
of  the  ischium,  and  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment, reenters  the  pelvis  at  the  lesser  sciatic 
notch,  and  is  distributed  by  three  or  four 
branches  within  the  inner  aspect  of  the  muscle. 

The  internal  pudic  nerve ,  arising  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  plexus,  and  generally  de- 
rived from  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  passes 
behind  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  internal  to  the 
pudic  artery,  in  company  with  the  preceding, 
and  then  entera  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  where 
it  divides  into  a  superior  and  inferior  branch. 

The  tuperior  branch  (the  dortil  nerve  of  the 
penis)  ascends  in  company  with  the  mtemal 
pudic  artery,  but  above  it,  between  the  obtu- 
rator intemus  and  the  levator  ani,  to  pass 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment: perforating  the  anterior  layer  imme- 
diately under  the  pubic  arch  it  gains  the  dor- 
sum of  the  penis,  in  which  situation  it  is  placed 
in  the  fold  of  the  suspensary  ligament,  and  in- 
clines inwards  to  the  median  line.  Having 
given  off  one  or  more  external  branches, 
which  run  superficially  as  long  and  slender  fila- 
ments along  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
penis,  supply  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  their 
mtegument,  and  are  conducted  as  far  as  the 
prepuce,  the  nerve  continues  its  forward  direc- 
tion. It  passes  to  the  side  of  the  median  line, 
sends  numerous  filaments  to  the  skin  ;  commu- 
nicating branches  to  the  nerve  of  the  opposite 
side ;  and  some  to  accompany  the  dorsal  vein 
of  the  penis;  and  at  the  root  of  the  glans  penis, 
penetrates  deeply  between  it  and  the  corpus 
cavemosum,and  terminates  by  sending  numer- 
ous filaments  throughout  its  substance. 

The  inferior  branch  (Perinaeal  nerve— su- 
perficial perinaeal)  perforates  the  obturator 
fascia  at  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  an  anterior  and  superior,  having 
previously  given  off  a  posterior  branch,  named 
by  Cruveilhier  the  external  perineal,  which 
passes  through  the  obturator  fascia  behind 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  It  runs  in 
company  with,  but  external  to,  the  anterior 
branch,  superficial  to  the  cms  of  the  penis, 
and  terminates  by  supplying  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  scrotum  where  it  gives  off 
filaments  on  the  inside  to  unite  with  some 
from  the  anterior  branch,  on  the  outside  to 
communicate  with  the  long  inferior  puden- 
dal branch  of  the  lesser  sciatic.  The  an- 
terior branch  passes  in  the  interval  between 
the  accelerator  urinse  and  the  erector  penis, 
internal  to  the  preceding,  and  inclines  a  little 
forwards  and  inwards,  and  ends  in  a  series  of 
long  filaments,  which  communicate  laterally 
with  the  external  perinseal,  and  send  branches 
to  the  middle  of  the  lower  and  anterior  part 


of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  some  of  them  being 
conducted  alone  the  skin  at  the  lower  aspect 
of  the  penb  as  rar  as  the  prepuce.  The  su- 
perior branch  soon  divides  into  a  series  c»f 
muscular  branches,  afler  having  passed  above 
the  transversalis  perinaei  musde.  Some  are 
sent  inwards  to  the  external  sphincter,  le- 
vator ani,  and  accelerator  urinae:  others  to 
the  erector  penis  ;  the  termination  of  the  nerve 
being  represented  by  a  small  branch,  which 
passes  into  the  substance  of  the  bulbous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra. 

The  pudic  nerve  not  unfi*equently  gives  off* 
the  inferior  h^emorrhoidal  (anal),  which  passes 
along  its  inner  side,  is  directed  through  the 
obturator  fascia  to  the  ischio-rectal  space 
which  it  traverses  to  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
and  at  the  upper  border  of  the  external 
sphincter  divides  into  a  series  of  filaments, 
the  anterior  of  which  communicate  with  the 
superior  branch  of  the  perinsMd,  and  supply 
the  front  of  the  sphincter  and  the  skin  over  it. 
The  middle  and  posterior  series  supply  the 
sides  and  back  part  of  the  sphincter.  Some 
filaments  are  given  off  externally,  which  pass 
over  the  great  trochanter,  and  communicate 
with  the  long  inferior  pudendal  nerve.  The 
skin  about  the  anus  is  also  fi*eely  supplied. 

The  inferior  haemorrhoidal,  when  not  a 
branch  of  the  pudic,  is  given  off  from  the 
sacral  plexus. 

Tfie  superior  gluteeal  nerve  is  derived  either 
from  the  lumbo-sacrul  nerve  only,  or  from 
two  distinct  roots,  the  one  from  it  and 
the  other  from  the  back  part  of  the  first 
sacral  nerve.  The  former  source  of  origin 
usually  obtains  ;  and  in  the  latter  the  root 
from  the  sacral  nerve  is  not  more  than  half 
as  long  as  that  from  the  lumbo-sacral.  It 
passes  out  as  a  single  trunk  at  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  border  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
notch,  in  front,  and  above  the  pyriformis,  and 
divides  into  a  superior  and  injenor  branch. 

The  superior  branch  takes  the  course  of 
the  superficial  tmnk  of  the  corresponding 
artery,  courses  along  the  convex  border  of 
the  glutaeus  minimus,  and  supplies  principally 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  glutasus  me- 
dius.  The  inferior  branch  is  directed  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  outwards  between  the 
two  glutsei,  and,  after  a  short  course,  divides 
into  a  superficial  branch,  supplying  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  glutaeus  medius ;  and 
a  deep  branch  running  across  the  gluteus 
minimus,  supplying  it  and  the  medius,  and 
terminating  near  the  great  trochanter,  by 
entering  the  substance  of  the  tensor  vagins 
femoris,  at  the  lower,  inner,  and  back  part  of 
its  sheath. 

The  inferior  glutisal  nerve  (lesser  sciatic) 
arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  sacral  plexus 
by  one  or  more  roots.  It  emerges  firom  the 
pelvis  at  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  either  as  a  single, 
or  as  two,  or  three,  trunks,  below  the  pyri- 
formis, and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind 
and  internal  to  the  great  sciatic  It  is  directed 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
the  great  trochanter,  but  nearer  the  former, 
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over  the  back  and  inner  part  of  the  gemelU, 
and  divides  into  mttsctUar  and  cutaneous 
branches.  The  muscular  branches  are  long  and 
numerous,  being  destined  to  supply  the  glu- 
Ubus  maximus.  One  series  are  directed  out- 
wards, upwards,  and  forwards,  and,  entering 
its  anterior  sur&ce,  ramify  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  muscle,  as  far  as  its  upper  and 
anterior  part.  The  other  series  are  airected 
downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  over 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  supply  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  muscle. 

The  inferior  glutaeal  having  emerged  from 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  glutseus 
maximus,divides|into  its  two  terminal  branches, 
permaal  cutaneous,  and  cutaneous  branch  to 
the  thigh  and  upper  part  of  the  leg.  The  peri" 
n€Bal  cutaneous  nerve  is  reflected  upon  the 
lower  border  of  the  glutseus  maximus,  and 
describes  a  curve,  the  concavity  of  which 
looks  towards  the  sacrum.  It  soon  divides 
into  an  external  large  branch,  supplying  the 
skin  in  the  glutseal  region,  and  an  internal 
small  branch  (the  long  inferior  pudendal  of 
Soemmerinff),  which  passes  in  a  curved  man- 
ner beneath  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  It 
is  then  directed  beneath  the  fascia  'of  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  running 
parallel  to  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
and  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  latter  with 
the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis,  perforates 
the  fascia,  and  becomes  cutaneous,  supplying 
the  skin  in  the  perinteum  ;  it  anastomoses 
either  with  the  superficial  perinsal,  or  the 
external  perinaeal  nerve,  and  sends  terminal 
branches  to  supply  the  inner  and  outer  por- 
tions of  the  scrotum,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  skin  of  the  penis. 

The  cutaneous  branch  to  the  back  of  the  thigh 
and  upper  part  of  the  leg,  —  The  continuation 
of  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  glutasal  is  situated 
anterior  and  external  to  the  above-named 
branches.  It  passes  obliquely  over  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  biceps  muscles,  and,  a 
little  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  ordinarily 
divides  into  two  branches.  The  small  external 
branch  passes  downwards,  forwards,  and  out- 
wards to  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh,  in  which  situation  it  anastomoses 
with  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  of  the 
lumbar  plexus.  The  large  internal  branch 
runs  down  a  little  to  the  inside  of  the  median 
line  of  the  thigh  to  the  skin  in  the  poplitaeal 
region,  where  it  divides  into  external  terminal 
filaments,  supplying  the  skin  over  the  outer 
and  back  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  in- 
ternal filaments,  some  of  which  go  to  the  skin 
at  the  inner  part  of  the  poplitseal  region, 
others  very  small,  accompanying  and  surround- 
ing the  external  saphaena  vein,  communicate 
below  the  middle  of  the  leg  with  filaments 
given  off  from  the  external  saphsnus  nerve. 

The  nerve  for  the  piriformis  passes  below 
the  level  of  the  supenor  glutaeal  nerve,  from 
the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  plexus, 
generally  taking  its  origin  from  the  third  sa- 
cral nerve.  It  is  distributed  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  muscle. 

The  nerves  for  the  gemelii  and  quadratus  fc" 


moris  pass  from  the  plexus  alons  the  lower 
part  of  the  pyriformis,  close  to  uie  os  inno- 
minatum,  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscles. 
That  for  the  quadratus  femoris  gives  off  a 
few  branches  to  the  capsular  ligament,  one 
of  which  enters  the  articulation,  and  usually 
sends  off  the  nerve  which  supplies  the  inferior 
gemellus.  This  nerve  comes  off  frequently 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sciatic. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve  (the  sciatic,  isclii- 
atic,  femoro-poplitsal),  the  largest  nerve  in 
the  body,  is  formed  by  the  convergence  of  a 
branch  of  the  fourth  lumbar,  the  lumbo-sa- 
cral,  and  the  three  or  four  upper  sacral 
nerves ;  represents  the  termination  of  the  sa- 
cral plexus,  and  is  destined  to  supply  the 
muscles  at  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
muscles  and  integuments  of  the  1^  and  foot. 
It  escapes  from  ttie  pelvis,  from  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  pyriformis,  as  a  flattened 
ribbon-shaped  nerve,  about  half  an  inch  broad, 
soon  becomes  rounded,  and-  continuing  its 
course  from  between  the  great  trochanter 
and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  descends  with 
a  slight  inclination  outwards  to  the  back  part 
of  the  thigh,  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  me- 
dian line,  as  far  as,  or  somewhat  above,  the 
level  of  the  upper  angle  of  the  poplitaeal  space, 
where  it  divides  into  terminal  branches,  the 
peronaeal  and  posterior  tibial.  This  division 
occasionally  tales  place  within  the  pelvis,  in 
which  instances  the  outer  division  passes 
either  between  the  lower  fascicles  of  the 
pyriformis  or  above  the  muscle,  the  inner 
beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  muscle.  In 
some  instances  it  takes  place  while  the  nerve 
is  placed  between  the  trochanter  and  tube- 
rosity: in  others,  again,  the  two  trunks  are  dis- 
tinct as  far  as  this  situation,  where  they  again 
unite,  and  subsequently  divide  in  the  poplitseal 
space.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the 
nerve  is  rather  deeply  seated,  being  covered 
over  by  the  glutasus  maximus,  and  having  be- 
hind and  internal  to  it  the  branches  of  the 
inferior  glutceal  nerve.  At  the  lower  border 
of  the  tendon  of  the  glutseus  maximus  it  is 
crossed  by  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  in 
the  remamder  of  its  course  is  covered  only 
by  the  fascia. 

It  is  in  relation  in  fi-ont  with  the  two  ge- 
melii and  obturator  intemus,  the  quadratus 
femoris  and  adductor  magnus.  Behind  these 
muscles  it  passes  successively  from  above 
downwards,  is  in  close  contact  with  the  su- 
perior, and  separated  firom  the  adductor 
magnus  by  a  quantity  of  fat  and  cellular 
membrane.  The  branches  given  off  from  the 
sciatic  nerve  are  muscular  and  articular.  The 
muscular  branches  come  away  above  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  with  the  occasional  ex- 
ception of  that  for  the  short  head  of  the  biceps, 
which  arises  near  the  middle. 

There  are  several  branches  for  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps,  some  of  which  ascend  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscle  at  its  origin;  others 
descend  for  some  distance,  and  enter  its  an- 
terior surface. 

The  nerve  for  the  semitendinous  is  a  long 
delicate  filament,  which  usually  passes  down 
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to  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  before  it  enters 
its  surface. 

The  temi-membranotut  generally  receives  two 
or  more  brandies :  and  from  the  lower  is  not 
unfrequently  derived  a  branch  for  the  ad- 
ductor magnus,  which  also  receives  a  branch 
from  the  main  trunk. 

T^  articular  nerve  is  usually  given  about 
the  middle ;  but  as  this  nerve,  m  the  majority 
of  instances,  is  derived  from  the  peronaeal,  it 
will  be  described  with  that  nerve. 

T%e  peroneal  nerve  (external  poplitaeal  — 
external  poplitaeal-sciatic)  is  more  superficial, 
and  not  much  more  than  a  third  the  size  of 
the  posterior  tibial.  It  is  directed  down- 
wards and  outwards  along  the  inner  edge  of 
the  biceps  muscle,  behind  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  femur,  the  outer  head  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius, and  the  outer  and  back  part  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  to  below  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  where  it  divides  into  four  branches, 
the  anterior  tibial,  and  musculO'Cutaneous,  the 
former  being  larcer  than  the  latter.  ^ 

The  pcronaeid  nerve,  during  this  course, 
gives  off  superficial  cutaneous  branches^  and 
occasionally  deep  articular:  the  former  being 
represented  by  the  peroneal  cutaneous  and 
peroneal  saphcenus,  the  latter  by  the  superior 
and  inferior  external  articular. 

The  peromeal  cutaneous  proceeds  from  the 
back  part  of  the  nerve,  generally  an  inch  or 
two  aher  its  commencement.  Having  passed 
superficially  with  the  trunk  as  far  as  its  ter- 
mination, and  having  supplied  the  integu- 
ments in  its  course,  it  gives  branches  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  integuments  immediately  on 
the  outside  of  the  external  saphaenus,  and  on 
the  other  over  the  upper  part  of  the  pero- 
nsus  longus,  the  middle  terminal  filaments 
extending  below  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and 
communicating  with  cutaneous  branches  from 
the  external  saphsenns. 

7^  peroneal  saph<Bnus  (communicans  fibu- 
lae —  communicating  saphaenus)  usually  taking 
its  origin  above  and  to  the  inside  of  the  pe- 
ronaeal  cutaneous,  is  directed  downwards  and 
inwards  beneath  the  skin,  and  communicates 
with  a  corresponding  branch  from  the  pos- 
terior tibial  to  form  the  external  saphaenus. 
This  communication  is  very  variable  as  to  situ- 
ation, usually  taking  place  below  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  where  it  perforates  the  fascia,  oc- 
casionally, however,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
poplitseal  space  in  front  of  the  fascia.  The 
nerve  now  and  then  runs  quite  distinct  from 
its  corresponding  branch,  which  consequently 
in  these  instances  entirely  constitutes  the 
external  saphsnus.  It  is  either  very  small, 
terminating  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  or 
divides  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  into  branches  which  pass  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  peronaeus  longus  to  the 
skin  of  the  external  malleolus,  where  they 
communicate  with  small  descending  branches 
from  the  musculo-cutaneous  ;  and  into  those 
which  supply  the  skin  at  the  lower  and  outer 
part  of  the  heel,  communicating  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  heel  and  malleolus  with 
branches  from  the  external  saphaenus. 


7%e  deep  articular  branches  are  external  and 
internal,  the  one  arising  above  tlie  other. 
They  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  ♦ :  — 
**  The  superior  external  articular  nerve,  arising 
dther  m>m  the  trunk  of  the  sciatic  or  the 
external  poplitaeal  in  the  case  of  a  high  divi- 
sion of  tne  sciatic,  is  a  long  slender  nerve, 
which  descends  deeply  into  the  poplitaeal 
space,  under  cover  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
neariy  as  low  as  to  the  outer  condyle,  then 
passes  from  the  space  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  reaches  the  superior  articular 
artery,  which  it  accompanies  to  the  front  of 
the  joint,  and  supplies  tne  synovial  membrane 
of  the  articulation. 

The  inferior  external  articular,  more  fre- 
quently a  branch  of  the  external  poplitaeal 
than  of  the  sciatic,  is  also  a  long  nerve  close 
to  the  biceps,  and  has  the  same  direction  as 
the  preceding ;  but  it  extends  lower  down» 
passing  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and 
below  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  to  the  artery 
of  the  same  name,  and  it  divides  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  articulation  into  many  branches 
that  extend  forwards,  perforate  the  capsules, 
and  supply  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve  (interosseous 
nerve),  rather  larger  than  the  musculo-cuta- 
neous, passes  from  beneath  the  extensor  com- 
munis digitorum,  having  previously  perforated 
the  deep  surface  of  the  peronaeus  longus,  to 
the  interosseous  membrane,  which  it  crosses 
obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards  ; 
and  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  1^  is 

? laced  in  front  of  the  corresponding  artery, 
t  continues  to  accompany  the  vessel  beneath 
the  annular  ligament,  passing  first  to  the  in- 
side of  it,  then  to  the  outside,  and  again  to  its 
inside,  while  behind  the  annular  licament  it 
divides  into  an  internal  and  external  terminal 
branch.  The  nerve  in  this  course  is  placed 
first  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor 
communis  digitorum ;  then  between  the  former 
and  the  extensor  proprius  poUicls  and  lastly 
between  the  extensor  pollicis  and  the  extensor 
communis  digitorum.  In  its  course  from  the 
leg  to  the  ankle  the  anterior  tibial  gives  off 
branches  to  the  different  muscles  between 
which  it  passes ;  and  also  one  or  two  delicate 
satellite  filaments  to  the  anterior  tibial  ves- 
sels. 

The  terminal  branches  are  both  rather 
deeply  seated.  The  internal  deep  branch,  the 
continuation  of  the  trunk  in  reference  to  di- 
rection, but  not  to  size,  being  smaller  than 
the  external,  passes  beneath  the  dorsal  artery 
of  the  foot  and  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
brevis  destined  for  the  great  toe,  gives  fila- 
ments to  supply  the  inner  part  of  this  muscle, 
and  reaches  the  first  interosseous  space,  send- 
hig  a  few  twi^  to  the  first  interosseous  muscle. 
At  the  anterior  part  of  this  space  it  communi- 
cates with  the  musculo-cutaneous,  and  ter- 
minates by  dividing  into  two  branches  destined 
for  the  opposed  sides  of  the  first  and  second 
toes. 

TTie  external  deep  branch  passes  obliquely 

*  £Di8*8  Demonstrationa  of  Anatomy,  p.  675. 
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outwards  beneath  the  exterior  brevis,  supplies 
this  muscle,  and  gives  off  from  its  anterior 
part  several  delicate  filaments,  which  running 
close  to  the  tarsus  reach  the  three  outer 
interosseous  spaces,  and  expand  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  interosseous  muscles. 

The  muicuio-cuUmeous  nerve  (the  external 
peroneal),  commencing  its  course  below  and 
behind  the  anterior  tibial,  and  running  more 
superficial  and  external  than  it,  is  directed, 
first  obliquely  then  vertically  downwards  in 
the  substance  of  the  peronaeus  longus ;  it  is 
then  situated  behind  the  fascia,  and  at  a  vari- 
able distance  from  the  ankle,  generally  at  the 
lower  third,  perforates  the  rascia,  between 
the  extensor  communis,  and  peronseus  tertius. 
Subcutaneous  in  the  remainder  of  its  extent, 
it  follows  the  course  of  the  extensor  com- 
munis, and  after  running  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  parallel  to  it,  divides  into  an  internal 
and  external  branch  which  diverge  consider- 
ably from  each  other.  This  bifurcation  is  sub- 
ject to  variation,  taking  place  sometimes 
while  the  nerve  is  situated  behind  the  fascia, 
at  others  over  or  very  near  the  annular  liga- 
ment, and  occasionally  the  two  divisions  re- 
unite over  the  annular  ligament,  and  form  an 
irre^lar  oval  space  between  them.  While 
passing  deeply  between  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  this  nerve  sends  two  filaments  to  the 
peronsus  longus,  the  inferior  of  which,  given 
off  about  the  upper  fourth  of  the  leg,  can 
be  traced  running  in  the  subtance  of  the 
muscle,  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
ankle.  The  upper  part  of  the  peronseus  brevis 
also  receives  a  small  branch.  Shortly  after 
perforating  the  fascia,  the  musculo-cutaneous 
sends  off  its  malleolar  branches  directed  down- 
wards and  outwards  to  the  skin  over  the 
outer  ankle,  and  anastomosing  with  cutaneous 
branches  either  from  the  external  saphsenus, 
or  the  termination  of  the  peronseal  cutaneous. 

The  mtemal  terminal  branch,  passing  over 
the  annular  ligament  giving  a  few  branches 
to  it,  and  some  to  communicate  with  the 
internal  saphsnus  and  anterior  tibial,  is  di- 
rected along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  to 
the  inside  of  the  great  toe  as  far  as  its  ex- 
tremity. The  external  branch,  having  passed 
over  the  annular  ligament,  divides  into  three 
branches  which  are  directed  along  the  three 
outer  interosseous  spaces,  and  near  their  an- 
terior extremities,  each  branch  again  sub- 
divides into  two  filaments  supplying  the  op- 
posed sides  of  the  four  outer  toes,  the  most 
external  filament  anastomosing  with  the  ex- 
ternal saphsenus.  Both  terminal  branches,  in 
their  course  from  the  annular  ligament  to  the 
toes,  send  off  numerous  filaments  to  the  skin 
on  the  dorsum  oi  the  foot.  Such  is  the  usual 
distribution  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  ; 
but  frequently  the  outer  branch  does  not  sup- 
ply the  inner  side  of  the  little  toe,  and  occa- 
sionally gives  filaments  only  to  the  opposed 
sides  of  the  second  and  third  toes.  In  these 
instances  an  extension  of  the  external  sa- 
phsnus  nerves  compensates  for  the  deficiency. 

The  tibial  nerve  (tibial-sciatic,  internal  po- 
pliteal) much  larger  than  the  peronseal  or 


external  poplitseal,  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
sciatic  nerve.  It  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  poplitasal  space,  rather  nearer  the  semi- 
membranous than  the  biceps,  then  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  poplitsus.  It  perforates 
the  tendinous  arch  of  the  solseus,  reaches  the 
front  of  that  muscle,  and  passes  down  the  leg 
between  it  on  the  one  hand  and  the  deep- 
seated  muscles  on  the  other.  At  the  lower  third 
of  the  leg  it  runs  from  beneath  the  inner 
border  of  the  solsus,  and  continues  its  ter- 
minal superficial  course,  anterior  and  internal 
to  the  tendo  Achillis,  as  far  as  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  tibia,  and,  on  a  level  with  the 
base  of  the  external  malleolus,  divides  into 
the  internal  and  external  plantar.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  poplitaeal  span,  the  tibisd 
nerve  is  superficial  and  external  to  the  po- 
plitseal vessels  in  the  middle  immediately  be- 
hind, and  at  the  lower  part  is  placed  internal 
to  them.  This  last  relation  the  nerve  holds 
as  fur  as  the  lower  third  of  the  l^,  when 
it  crosses  the  posterior  tibial  artery  again  to 
its  outer  side.  It  continues  very  gradually 
to  separate  from  the  vessel ;  so  that  in  theln- 
terval  between  the  heel  and  maUeolus  the 
nerve  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  nearer  the  os 
calcis  than  the  vessel.  The  branches  given 
off  from  the  tibial  are  muscular,  articular,  and 
cutaneous. 

The  majority  of  the  muscular  branches  arise 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
we  observe,  first,  two  branches  for  the  two 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  entering  their  an- 
terior surface.  The  inner  branch  arises  fre- 
({uently  from  a  trunk  common  to  it  and  the 
tibial  saphsnus  ;  the  outer,  from  a  trunk  com- 
mon to  it  and  a  large  branch  for  the  solseus, 
which  enters,  usually,  the  posterior  surface  of 
that  muscle.  When  the  outer  branch  is  small, 
one  or  two  others  are  given  off  lower  down,  to 
enter  its  anterior  aspect,  ne  small  branch  fir 
the  plantaris  is  derived,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, from  the  trunk  of  the  tibial ;  but 
sometimes  from  the  inferior  internal  articular 
nerve. 

IVie  nerve  for  tlte  popUttBus,  given  off  op* 
posite  the  knee-joint,  is  directed  forwards  to 
the  poplitseal  vessels,  descends  external  to 
them,  and  terminates  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  muscle  by  entering  its  substance. 

The  nerve  to  the  SnaKs  posticus  comes  off 
from  the  above,  descends  along  the  back  of 
the  muscle,  gives  numerous  filaments  to  it, 
and  terminates  by  entering  below  the  middle. 

The  nerve  for  the  flexor  communis  digUorum 
and  the  longus  poUicis  take  their  origin  together 
somewhat  below  the  preceding ;  that  for  the 
latter  muscle  being  the  larger,  and  descend- 
ing to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ankle 
jomt,  in  company  with  the  fibular  artery. 
The  articular  branches  are  three  in  number, 
and  correspond  with  the  internal  and  anterior 
articular  branches  of  the  poplitaeal  artery. 

"  The  superior  internal  articular,  very  small, 
arises  above  the  articulation,  descends  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  poplitseal  vessels,  passes 
beneath  them,  and  runs  with  its  artery  to  the 
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teres  minor,  and  between  the  humerus  and 
long  head  of  the  triceps  to  terminate  in  the 
deep  siirfiEice  of  the  deltoid.      It  gives  off 
in  this  course  branches  to  the  subscapularis 
and  teres  minor;  that  for  the  latter  entering 
the  lower  border  of  the  muscle,  and  prior 
to  dividing  into  its  deltoid  branches.  —  The 
cutaneouf  nerve  of  the  shoulder  passes   from 
behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid, 
perforates  the  fascia,  and  divides  into  a  series 
of  radiating  branches,  which  supply  the  skin 
at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  shoulder. 
The  deltoid  hranches  ramify  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  muscle  as  iar  as  its  insertion, 
and  from  one  of  them  a  filament  is  given  off  to 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  joint. 

The  anterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  (inter' 
costal)  nerves  are  twelve  in  number,  the  first 
escapmg  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal 
vertebrae,  and  the  last  between  the  last  dor- 
sal and  first  lumbar.  They  run  more  or 
less  parallel  to  each  other  without  forming 
plexuses,  and  are  destined  to  supply  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  skin 
about  the  arm  and  axilla.  They  present 
general  and  special  characters.  Each  branch 
runs  outwards,  from  its  origin,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  posterior  root  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  anterior  costo-transverse 
ligament,  to  reach  the  intercostal  space,  be- 
tween the  pleura  and  external  layer  of  the  in- 
tercostal muscles,  and  below  tne  intercostal 
vessels.  Having  communicated  by  one  or  two 
filaments  with  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic,  these  nerves  are  continued  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  intercostals,  to 
about  midway  between  the  spine  and  the 
sternum,  and  here  they  divide  mto  cutaneous 
and  intereosial  branches.  The  cutaneous 
branches  perforate,  in  a  very  oblique  manner, 
the  external  layer  of  intercostals ;  and,  afler  a 
short  course,  forwards  and  outwards,  between 
them  and  the  serratus  magnus,  either  escape 
between  the  digitations  of  the  serratus  mag- 
nus and  external  oblique,  or  perforate  their 
fibres,  and  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior 
branches.  This  division  takes  place  some- 
times when  the  trunks  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
are  covered  by  the  serratus  and  oblique.  IVie 
posterior  branches  are  reflected  backwards  and 
upwards,  and,  after  a  course  of  an  inch  or 
two  between  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  skin, 
terminate  in  the  latter.  The  anterior  branches 
are  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  or 
horizontally,  and,  after  a  longer  course  than 
the  postenor  branches,  termmate,  like  them, 
in  the  skin. 

The  intercostal  branches,  though  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  cutaneous,  represent  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
dorsal  nerves.  They  continue  in  the  original 
course  of  the  latter,  below  the  lower  edge  of 
the  ribs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  costal  carti- 
lages on  the  other ;  and  near  the  border  of 
the  sternum  above,  and  the  linea  alba  below, 
perforate  the  muscular  fibres,  and  become 
cutaneous.  The  trunks  of  the  intercostal 
nerves  and  their  continuation  give  off  numer- 
ous filaments  to  the  supply  of  the  intercostal 


muscles,  and  several  extremely  delicate  twigs, 
which  frequently  pass  over  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  ribs,  to  communicate  above  and  below 
with  each  other  in  the  intercostal  spaces. 

The  special  characters  of  the  mtercostal 
nerves  are  as  follow :  — 

The  first  dorsal  nerve,  ascending  in  front, 
and  across  the  neck,  of  the  first  rib,  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  the  bradiial  plexus,  ^es 
off  only  a  small  intercostal  nerve.  This 
comes  away  soon  after  the  nerve  has  left  the 
intervertebral  foramen,  and  is  directed  along 
the  inner  surface  of  the  first  rib,  to  the  first 
intercostal  space,  without  giving  off  a  middle 
cutaneous  branch,  and  passes  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cartilage  to  the  sternum,  by  the 
side  of  which  it  perforates  the  intercostal 
muscles,  and  terminates  on  the  skin,  at  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thorax. 

7%tf  second  dorsal  nerve  crosses  obliauely 
over  the  second  rib,  external  to  its  neck,  to 
gam  the  lower  part  of  the  first  intercostal 
space,  and  again  crosses  the  second  rib,  to 
reach  the  second  intercostal  space  on  a  level 
with  the  middle  of  the  former.  Its  cutaneous 
branch  is  of  large  size,  and,  supplying  the  arm 
with  cutaneous  branches,  is  named  the  mter^ 
costoJiumeral,  which  perforates  the  second 
intercostal  space.  In  traversing  the  axilla  it 
gives  off  a  branch  of  communication  to  the 
accessory  internal  cutaneous,  and  one  to  com- 
municate with  the  second  intercosto-humeral ; 
the  latter  united  nerve  sending  filaments  to 
the  skin  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
arm.  Two  or  tnree  filaments  represent  the 
termination  of  the  nerve,  cross  the  lower  part 
of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  axilla,  and 
terminate  in  the  skin,  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  arm. 

The  cutaneous  branch  of  the  Hard  dorsal  (the 
second  intercosto-humeral)  is  smaller  than 
the  second,  and  passes  througli  the  third  in- 
tercostal space :  it  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  branch  ;  the  former  winds  up- 
wards, forwards,  and  inwards,  over  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  to  terminate  in 
the  mamma  and  integument ;  the  latter,  having 
communicated  with  the  second  intercostal, 
sends  filaments  to  the  axilla,  and  terminal 
branches,  which  are  directed  to  the  outer  and 
anterior  part  of  the  axilla  to  supply  the  skin, 
at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  arm. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  fourth  and  ffih 
dorsal  nerves  send  filaments  inwards,  to  supply 
the  mamma;  and  filaments  backwards,  over 
the  superficial  surface  of  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
to  supply  the  skin  over  the  anterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  scapula.  The  intercostal  nerves 
o£  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  dorsal 
nerves  perforate  the  intercostal  spaces  of  the 
false  ribs,  pass  through  the  costal  attachments 
of  the  diaphragm,  to  get  between  the  external 
and  internal  oblique,  as  far  as  the  border  of 
the  rectus,  where  they  give  off  small  cuta- 
neous branches.  Entering  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus,  they  proceed  along  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  muscle,  and  terminate,  by  giving 
off  some  filaments,  which  ramify  in  its  inner 
part ;  and  others,  which  perforate  the  anterior 
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layer  of  the  sheath,  at  a  variable  distance 
from  the  linea  alba,  to  supply  the  skin  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  twelflh  dortal  nerve  is  larger  than  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  and  gives  a  filament 
of  commumcation  to  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  first  lumbar  nerve.  It  is  directed  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  outwards,  following 
the  course  of  the  last  rib,  along  the  lower 
l>order  of  ^hich  it  runs,  passes  behind  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  transversalis  foscia  be- 
tween it  and  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and, 
on  a  level  with  the  apex  of  the  rib,  divides 
into  two  branches.  The  cutaneous  branch, 
larger  than  the  abdominal,  or  continuation  of 
the  trunk,  perforates,  obliquely,  the  external 
and  internal  oblique,  gives  them  some  small 
branches,  and  then  becomes  superficial,  crosses 
over  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  divides  into 
a  series  of  divergent  filaments,  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  skin  of  the  middle  of  the 
f  ^lutaeal  region.  The  abdominal  branch  or  con-- 
tmuation  of  the  nerve  passes  between  the  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transversalis,  supplies  these 
muscles,  communicates  with  the  first  branch 
of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  terminates  in  the 
rectus  and  pyramidalis,  and  the  skin  over 
them. 

The  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves 
are  five  in  number,  intervening  between  the 
corresponding  branches  of  the  dorsal  and 
sacral  nerves.  They  increase  in  bulk  from 
above  downwards,  communicate  with  each 
other  by  anastomosing  branches,  and  with  the 
lumbar  ganglia  by  filaments,  which  come  from 
the  latter,  or  the  main  trunks.  These  fila- 
ments of  communication  with  the  sympathetic, 
vary  in  number  from  two  to  five,  and  are  in 
close  relation  with  the  convexities  of  the 
bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Several  nerves 
are  also  given  to  the  supply  of  the  psoas 
muscle. 

77ie  anterior  branch  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve 
is  small,  much  resembling  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  last  dorsal.  Having  quitted  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen,  it  immediately  divides  into 
three  branches  ;  two  external  and  small,  viz. : 
—  the  p'eat  and  small  musculo'cutaneous ;  the 
other  internal  and  vertical  in  direction,  and 
fonning  the  anastomosing  branch  with  the  second* 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  second  lumbar 
nerve,  twice  as  long  and  broader  than  the  first, 
gives  off  the  gemto^crural  and  external  cuta^ 
neons,  and  communicates  by  a  long  anasto- 
mosing branch  with  the  third. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  third  lumbar 
nerve,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  second,  is 
directed  downwards  and  outwards,  and  gives 
off,  at  an  acute  angle,  a  large  external  branch, 
.  concurring  to  form  the  anterior  crural,  and  an 
internal,  the  obturator  nerve:  it  communicates 
with  the  fourth  nerve  by  one  branch  con- 
nected with  the  main  trunk,  or  by  two  con- 
nected with  its  two  branches. 

7%<?  anterior  branch  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
nerve  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  third.  It 
divides  into  an  external  branch  connected 
.with  the  external  division  of  the  third,  to  com- 
plete the  anterior  crural;  and  internal  to  assist 


in  the  formation  of  the  obturator.  Its  ter- 
minal branch  is  the  miastoniosing  branch  with 
the  fifth,  internal  to  the  other  two,  and  ver- 
tical in  direction. 

7%e  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth  lumbar  nerve 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  series,  and  terminates 
in  the  sacral  plexus,  and  is  named  the  lumbo- 
sacral nerve. 

The  lumbar  or  lumbo^abdonanal  plexus  is 
rather  intricate,  and  formed  by  the  anasto- 
mosis of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  five 
lumbar  nerves.  Placed  upon  the  sides  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrse  between  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses, and  enveloped  by  the  fasciculi  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  it  presents,  when  the  latter  are 
dissected  away  from  it,  an  irregularly  triangu- 
lar appearance  ;  the  apex  of  the  triangle  be- 
ing above,  and  the  base  below.  In  the  former 
situation,  the  nerves  forming  it  are  compara- 
tively delicate,  and  unite  with  each  nearer 
the  vertebral  column  than  the  latter  ;  it  com- 
municates above  with  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve, 
through  the  medium  of  the  '*  dorso-lumbar," 
and  below,  with  the  sacral  plexus,  through 
the  medium  of  the  •*  lumbo-sacral "  nerve. 
The  branches  given  off  from  it  may  be  divided 
into  abdominal  and  crural:  the  former  being 
^iven  off  from  its  upper ;  the  latter,  from  its 
inferior  or  terminal  portion. 

The  abdominal  series  is  represented  by  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerves,  and  the  genito-crural. 
The  crural  series  by  the  external  cutaneous, 
crural,  and  obturator.  The  rousculo-cutaneous 
nerves  are  two  in  number:  the  upper  being 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  lower. 

The  upper  muscuh^cutaneous  (large  ab- 
dominal, ilio-hypogastric,  ilio-scrotal)  is  the 
highest  of  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus, 
taking  its  origin  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve. 
It  makes  its  appearance  from  behind  the 
psoas  muscle  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  last  dorsal  nerve,  runs  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards  across  the  quadratus 
lumborum  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  and 
about  an  inch  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
perforates  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis,  and 
IS  continued  between  it  and  the  internal  ob- 
lique to  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  an  ex« 
ternal  and  internal.  The  external  passes  ob- 
liquely between  the  internal  and  external  ob- 
liaue,  and  at  the  anterior-third  of  the  crest 
of^  the  ilium,  winding  on  to  the  elutseal  re- 
gion, divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
series  of  filaments  ;  the  one  supplying  the 
integument  over  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris, 
the  other  that  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
glutaeus  medius.  The  internal  branch,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  nerve,  afler  a  course  of  an 
inch  or  two,  communicates  with  the  small 
musculo-cutaneous  by  a  loop  which  usually 
passes  round  the  internal  circumflex  ilii  ves- 
sels. It  then  divides  into  an  abdominal  and 
scrotal  branch.  The  abdominal  runs  parallel 
to  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  last  dorsal, 
generally  communicates  with  it,  and  passes 
through  the  tendons  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal oblique,  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin 
at  the  inner  part  of  the  groin.     The  inguinal^ 
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pubic,  or  scrotal  branch  runs  parallel  to  Pou- 
part*8  ligament,  in  company  with,  but  above, 
the  small  external  cutaneous,  reaches  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  and  divides  into  internal  terminal 
branches  supplying  the  skin  over  the  pubis ; 
and  external  ones  supplying  the  scrotum  in 
the  male,  and  the  labia  pudendi  in  the  female. 
77ic  lower  muiculo'cutaneota  (small  muscu- 
lo-cutaneous— small  inguino-cutaneous — small 
abdominal)  is  a  thin  delicate  nerve,  arising 
generally  from  the  fir^t  lumbar,  sometimes  from 
the  large  musculo-cutaneous,  is  directed  down- 
wards and  slightly  outwards,  along  the  back 
Cart  of  the  psoas,  a  little  in  front  of  the  inner 
order  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  crosses  the 
iliacus  intemus  about  its  upper  fourth,  and 
reaches  the  anterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the 
ileum.  There  it  is  lost  by  communicating  with 
the  large  musculo-cutaneous,  or,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  passes  after  this  communication  as  a 
very  delicate  nerve  between  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transversalis,  supplying  the  lower 
f)art  of  these  muscles,  but  pnncipally  the 
atter,  and  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  per- 
forates the  former  muscle  at  the  outer  ring, 
and  terminates  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
pubic  or  scrotal  branch  of  the  upper  mus- 
culo-cutaneous, in  the  scrotum  and  pubic  in- 
tegument. 

The  ^enilo-crural  nerve  (external  sper- 
matic—  mternal  inguinal)  derived  from  the 
second  lumbar  nerve,  and  sometimes  firom  the 
communicating  branch  between  the  first  and 
second,  passes  directly  forwards  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  psoas  muscle,  along  which  it  de- 
scends vertically  to  the  femoral  arch.  It  lies 
behind  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  ureter.  Having  reached  Poupart*8 
ligament,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  an  in- 
ternal or  eenital,  and  an  external  or  crural. 
The  genitalis  directed  across  the  external  iliac 
artery  (to  which  it  supplies  a  few  filaments) 
to  the  chord,  lying  below  it  as  far  as  the  in* 
tcrnal  ring.  Prior  to  entering  the  inguinal 
canal  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique  re- 
ceive a  few  reflected  branches  fi-om  it.  The 
nerve  then  accompanies  the  chord,  crosses  the 
epigastric  vessels,  supplies  the  cremaster 
muscle,  runs  immediately  in  front  of  Gimber- 
nafs  ligament,  and  terminates  in  the  scrotal 
integument  in  the  male,  and  labia  pudendi  in 
the  female,  supplying  also  the  integument  at 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
communicating  with  ttie  inferior  pudendal 
nerve.  The  crural  branch  ^femoral-cuta- 
neous), having  given  off  several  delicate  fila- 
ments to  be  distributed  to  the  transversalis 
and  internal  oblique,  crosses  the  circumflex 
ilii  vessels,  passes  underneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  femoral 
artery,  pierces  the  fascia  immediately  below 
the  ligament,  and  becomes  cutaneous,  sup- 
plying the  skin  of  the  thigh  at  the  middle 
pait  of  its  upper  third.  The  division  of  the 
genito-crural  mto  its  terminal  branches  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  sometimes 
takmg  place  either  immediately  afler  it  has 
emerged  from  within  tlie  psoas,  or  within  the 
psoas  directly  afler  its  origin  from  the  plexus. 


The  crural  division  is  at  times  also  extremely 
small,  the  external  cutaneous  then  having  a 
more  extensive  distribution  than  ordinar)'. 

The  external  cutaneous  (external  inguinal) 
is  a  branch  from  the  second  or  from  the 
second  and  third  lumbar,  or  is  occasionally 
derived  from  the  outer  part  of  the  crural 
nerve.  It  passes  from  beneath  the  outer 
border  of  the  psoas  below  its  middle,  runs 
across  the  iliacus  towards  the  space  between 
the  two  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium,  lying 
behind  the  transversalis  fascia.  It  then  passes 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  divides  into 
an  interior  and  posterior  branch.  The  poste- 
rior passes  outwards  and  backwards  over  the 
fascia,  covering  the  tensor  vaginae  ferooris, 
and  supplies  the  interment  at  the  upper, 
outer,  and  back  part  of  the  thigh.  The  ex- 
tent of  distribution  of  this  branch  is  subject 
to  variation,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  a 
corresponding  branch  being  occasionally  sup- 
plied either  by  the  great  musculo-cutaneous, 
or  by  the  genito  crural,  when  the  trunk  of 
the  extern^  cutaneous  itself  comes  from  the 
anterior  crural.  In  such  instances  this  branch 
is  small  and  insignificant,  if  it  exist  at  all. 
The  anterior  brandi  becoming  cutaneous  about 
the  upper  fiflh  of  the  thigh,  soon  divides  into 
an  external  and  internal,  directed  downwards, 
over  the  fascia  covering  the  anterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  external  di- 
vision terminates  in  the  integument  at  the 
middle  third  of  the  outer  part  of  the  thi^  ; 
the  internal  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh, 
above  and  to  the  outside  of  the  patella. 

The  crural  nerve  (femoral)  is  by  far  the 
largest  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  is 
placed  in  the  substance  of  the  psoas  muscle 
between  the  external  cutaneous,  and  the  ob- 
turator, below  the  level  of  the  former  and 
above  that  of  the  latter,  from  which  it  diverpes 
at  an  acute  angle.  It  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  second  with  the  outer  branch  of  the 
third  lumbar  nerve,  by  part  of  the  fourth,  and 
generally  by  their  communicating  branch.  It 
is  destined  to  supply  the  integuments  of  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  all  the  muscles  at  its 
anterior  and  outer  portion. 

Having  emerged  from  the  psoas  muscle  it 
is  directed  forwards  and  outwards  between 
that  muscle  and  the  iliacus  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, under  which  it  passes,  and  entering  the 
thi^h  becomes  flattened  and  expanded,  and 
divides  into  a  series  of  diversent  terminal 
branches,  the  trunk  occasionaUy  bifurcating 
before  so  doing. 

The  nerve  in  its  course  within  the  pelvis  is 
situated  behind  the  iliac  division  of  the  trans- 
versalis fascia,  external  to  the  iliac  artery,  and 
gives  off  a  few  branches  to  the  psoas  and  ili- 
acus. Outside  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vein 
and  artery  it  is  separated  from  the  latter  by 
the  intervention  of  the  psoas  muscle. 

The  terminal  branches  may  be  divided  into 
superficial  and  deep;  the  first  consisting  of 
the  internal^  and  middle  cutaneous,  and  branches 
to  the  femoral  vessels  and  pectintsus :  the  second 
of  branches  to  the  quadriceps  extensor  cruris, 
and  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  inner  and 
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anterior  part  of  the  knee  and  leg,  viz.  the  hi' 
temal  taph^enus. 

The  intemal  cutaneous  nerve  (internal  nius- 
culo-cutaneous)  directed  along  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  sartorius  muscle,  perforates  the 
fascia  at  the  lower  third  of  tne  leg,  occa- 
sionally perforating  the  sartorius  before  so 
doing.  Having  given  off  several  cutaneous 
branches,  which  form  a  connexion  with  the  cu- 
taneous branch  of  the  obturator  in  this  situa- 
tion, it  continues  its  course  towards  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  havmg  previously 
communicated  with  a  branch  penoratine  the 
sartorius,  and  coming  from  the  intemtu  sa- 
phaenus.  From  the  thigh  it  passes  along  the 
inner  edge  of  the  patella,  describing  a  curve, 
and  sending  some  terminal  filaments  from  its 
concavity  upwards  to  unite  with  the  middle 
cutaneous  :  others,  from  its  convexity  down- 
wards, to  communicate  with  the  reflected 
branch  of  the  saphaenus  itself,  and  also  its 
accessory  branch. 

The  accessory  saph^enus  nerve  (Cruveilhier) 
takes  its  origin  from  the  intemal  cutaneous  ; 
from  the  anterior  crural  in  company  with  the 
latter ;  or  from  the  trunk  of  the  saphaenus  it- 
self. It  soon  divides  into  a  superficial  intemal 
branchy  which  pasnes  from  within  the  sheath 
of  the  sartorius  muscles  over  the  femoral 
vessels,  and  adductor  lon^s,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  about  the  upper  with  the  middle  third 
of  the  thigh  meets  with  the  internal  saphasna 
vein,  which  it  accompanies  as  £Eir  as  the  knee- 
joint,  in  which  situation  it  communicates  with 
the  intemal  saphaenus  and  cutaneous  branch 
of  the  obturator.  The  external  branchy  situ- 
ated behind  the  level  of  the  superficial,  is 
directed  inwards  to  the  femoral  artery,  runs 
along  its  outer  part  in  close  contact  with  it, 
and  accompanies  the  vessel  in  Hunter's  canal 
to  its  lower  extremity.  It  then  quits  the 
artery,  is  directed  in  front  of  the  tendon  of 
the  adductor  mngnus,  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  where  it 
becomes  cutaneous,  anastomosing  with  the 
intemal  cutaneous  above,  with  the  reflected 
branch  of  the  saphaenus  below,  and  sending 
cutaneous  branches  over  the  inner  and  middle 
part  of  the  patella.  This  branch  has  been 
termed  by  Cmveilhier  the  satellite  nerve  of  the 
femoral  artery:  and  the  superficial  branch 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  denominated 
the  satellite  nerve  of  the  sapheena  vein.  The 
accessory  saphaenus  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  both  as  to  size  and  origin. 

The  middle  cutaneous  netve  perforates  the 
fascia  three  or  four  inches  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  crosses  the  sartorius  muscle,  and  is 
directed  over  the  inner  part  of  the  rectus  to 
terminate  in  the  cuticle  over  the  front  of  the 
patella,  anastomosing  above  with  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve,  and  below  with  the  intemal 
cutaneous  and  accessory  saphsenus.  It  fre- 
quently divides  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh 
into  two  branches,  which  run  parallel  with 
each  other.  The  intemal  and  middle  cuta- 
neous nerves  not  unfrequently  perforate  the 
sartorius  muscle  before  becoming  cutaneous, 
the  first  at  the  middle,  the  second  at  its  upper 


part.  They  are  consequently  described  also 
as  the  inferior  perforating  cutaneous,  and  the 
superior  perforating  cutaneous. 

The  nerve  to  Uie  femoral  vessels  is  very  de- 
licate, and  arises  intemal  to  the  intemal  cu- 
taneous, sometimes  however  coming  off  from 
the  lumbar  plexus.  It  is  directed  downwards 
and  inwards  to  the  femoral  vessels,  and  di- 
vides into  a  series  of  filaments,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  directed  through  the  cribriform 
fascia  to  the  saphaena  vein,  along  which  they 
pass  in  a  tortuous  manner  till  lost  by  com- 
municating with  the  intemal  branch  of  the 
accessory  saphaenus,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  The  remainder  pass,  some  behind  and 
some  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  ter- 
minate at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  by 
uniting  with  the  extemal  branch  of  the  acces- 
sory saph&nus. 

The  brandies  to  the  pecUntsus  are  directed 
inwards  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and  in 
their  course  to  this  muscle  generally  send  a 
few  filaments  to  the  psoas. 

TVie  deep'seated  muscular  branches  arise  ex- 
temal to  the  internal  saphaenqs  nerve,  and 
behind  the  superficial  already  described :  and 
are  from  within  outwards :  Branches  for  the 
vastus  internus  and  cruraeus  :  branch  for  the 
rectus :  and  branches  for  the  vastus  extemus, 
which  are  the  deepest  of  all. 

The  branch  for  the  vastus  internus  (short 
saphsnus),  taking  its  origin  in  close  contact 
with  the  intemal  saphsenus,  from  which  it 
not  unfrequently  arises,  is  directed  in  com- 
pany with,  but  extemal  to  it,  along  with  the 
femoral  artery.  It  separates  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  from  the  vessels,  and  is 
directed  to  the  external  aspect  of  the  vastus 
internus,  to  enter  it  at  its  lower  one  third; 
but  before  so  doing  gives  off  a  superficial  ar^ 
Hcular  branch,  which  passes  in  front  of  the 
outer  border  of  Hunter's  canal ;  in  this  situa- 
tion occasionally  communicating  either  with 
the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  obturator,  or 
the  outer  branch  of  the  accessor}'  saphaenus ; 
crosses  through  the  superficial  muscular  fibres 
of  the  vastus  to  its  aponeurotic  termination, 
which  it  perforates.  It  is  then  reflected  for- 
wards, upwards,  and  outwards,  and  terminates 
in  two  or  three  filaments,  one  of  which  passes 
behind  the  ligamentum  patella,  entering  the 
anterior  part  of  the  knee-joint ;  the  others 
pass  in  front  of  the  patella,  to  supply  the 
periosteum  and  skin  over  it. 

The  nerve  for  the  cruricus,  shorter  than  that 
for  the  vastus  intemus,  enters  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  muscle,  extends  as  far  as  its 
lower  part,  and  gives  off  filaments  to  the 
deep-seated  portion  of  the  muscle  (the  sub- 
cruraeus)  to  the  periosteum  and  upper  part  of 
the  synovial  capsule. 

The  branch  for  the  rectus  enters  the  upper 
part  of  its  posterior  aspect,  and  divides  into  a 
superior  branch  which  passes  transversely  out- 
wards, and  a  Ions  vertical  branch  which  passes 
along  its  inner  side  to  the  lower  portion. 

The  branch  for  the  vastus  extemus  frequently 
arising  in  company  with  that  for  the  rectus, 
is  directed  downwards  and  outwards  between 
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that  muscle  and  the  cruraeus,  and,  in  companj 
with  the  descending  branches  of  the  external 
circumflex  artery,  enters  its  inner  aspect  by 
two  or  three  divisions,  having  previously  given 
off  a  super/idol  articular  branSi.  This  filament, 
the  analogue  of  the  corresponding  branch  of 
the  vastus  intenius,  creeps  beneath  the  su- 
perficial muscular  fibres,  and  near  the  pa- 
tella becomes  cutaneous,  some  of  the  ter- 
minal filaments  passing  behind  the  outer  part 
of  the  ligamentum  patella,  others  over  the 
patella,  where  they  are  lost  in  the  skin  and 
periosteum. 

The  sapfusnut  nerve  (tro^r,  manifest),  the 
most  internal  of  the  deep-seated  branches, 
and  arising  behind  and  external  to  the  mid- 
dle cutaneous,  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
crural.  It  passes  downwards  and  outwards 
towards  the  femoral  artery,  and,  about  two  or 
three  inches  below  Poupurt's  ligament,  en- 
ters its  sheath.  The  nerve  first  lies  outside 
and  behind  the  artery ;  but  a  little  before  the 
vessel  enters  Hunter*s  canal  it  gets  anterior 
to  it.  During  the  course  of  the  artery  down- 
wards and  outwards,  to  enter  the  ham,  the 
nerve  inclines  forwards  and  inwards,  and  quits 
the  canal,  in  company  with  the  anastomotic  ar- 
tery, a  little  above  the  level  at  which  the  fe- 
moral vein  and  artery  pass  out.  It  now  follows 
the  course  of  the  sartorius  lying  behind  it,  to 
the  inner  condyle,  and  one  or  two  inches  above 
the  head  of  the  tibia  is  placed  between  that 
muscle  and  the  gracilis,  and  gives  off,  before 
continuing  its  course,  the  cutaneous  tibial  or  re^ 
fleeted  branch.  This  nerve  first  runs  parallel 
for  a  short  distance  with  the  tendons  of  the 
two  muscles,  then  sweeps  downwards,  for- 
wards, and  slightly  upwards  over  the  fascia 
covering  them  and  their  tendinous  expansions, 
and  across  the  spine  of  the  tibia  to  the  skin 
at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  about 
two  or  tnree  inches  below  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  communicating  above  with  the  internal 
cutaneous. 

The  continuation  of  the  nerve,  or  what 
may  be  termed  the  posterior  trunk,  inclines 
slightly  backwards  from  between  the  tendon 
of  the  sartorius  and  gracilis,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  knee-joint  is  a  little  to  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  latter. 
Having  received  its  connection  with  the  cu- 
taneous branch  of  the  obturator,  it  passes  in 
company  with  the  saphaena  vein  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  leg,  inclining  slightly  forwards  to 
the  back  part  of  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia. 
Having  supplied  the  integuments  at  the  upper, 
inner,  and  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  it  mchnes 
slightly  backwards  about  its  middle,  sends 
filaments  to  communicate  with  the  continu- 
ation of  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  obturator 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg.  It  then  again 
inclines  forwards,  and  terminates  about  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  ankle  in  two 
branches.  The  anterior  terminal,  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  supplies  the  skin  at  the  lower 
sixth  of  the  inner  and  front  part  of  the 
leg,  and  over  the  front  of  the  ankle  joint, 
a  few  of  the  branches  entering  the  articu- 
lation.    The  posterior  terminal,  apparently  the 


continuation  of  the  trunk,  supply  the  inte- 
guments over  the  inner  malleolus,  upper,  inner, 
and  back  part  of  the  foot. 

The  saphsenus  nerve  not  unfrequently,  in  its 
course  in  the  thigh,  in  company  with  the  fe- 
moral artery,  gives  off,  at  a  variable  height, 
usually  however  at  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
l^,  a  small  branch  corresponding  more  or  less 
with  the  distribution  of  the  outer  division  of 
the  accessory  saphaenus.  The  internal  sa- 
phsenus  nerve  first  lies  behind  the  correspond- 
mg  vein ;  then  in  front  of  it  to  the  middle  third 
of  the  leg,  when  it  again  is  placed  behind  it : 
an  inch  or  two  before  it  divides  into  its  ter- 
minal branches,  it  is  again  anterior  to  it,  the 
latter  passing  over  in  firont,  and  the  other 
behind. 

The  obturator  nerve,  derived  from  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  sometimes  also  from  their 
internal  intercommunicating  branch,  is  much 
smaller  than  the  anterior  crural,  and  rounded. 
It  perforates  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas, 
along  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  peJvis, 
a  little  below  the  level  of  which  it  runs  to 
between  the  external  and  internal  iliac  ves- 
sels. It  then  passes  oblicjuely  behind  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  vem,  crossing  it  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  and  reaches  the  obturator  foramen  in 
company  with,  and  above,  the  obturator  artery. 
It  passes  through  this  foramen  into  the 
thigh,  and  terminates  by  dividing  into  super^ 
flcial  and  deep  divergent  musciUar  branches, 
situated  behind  the  pectinaeus  and  adductor 
longus.  Soon  after  its  origin  a  small  nerve, 
the  accessory  obturator,  is  occasionally  ob- 
served to  proceed  from  the  outer  part  of  the 
trunk.  It  passes  in  company  with  the  femo- 
ral vein,  anterior  and  internal  to  it,  beneath 
the  femoral  arch,  over  the  horizontal  ramus 
€  f  the  pubis,  and  external  to  the  pectinseus. 
It  is  then  directed  a  little  inwards,  and  divides 
into  several  branches,  some  of  which  enter 
the  joint  through  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  cap- 
sular ligament;  others  supply  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pectinasus,  and  the  remainder, 
as  the  continuation  of  the  nerve,  terminate  by 
communicating  either  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  obdurator  itself,  or  with  the 
branch  of  the  nerve  destined  for  the  adductor 
longus. 

The  obturator  nerve,  in  passing  through  the 
subpubic  canal,  gives  off*  two  or  three  bruiches 
to  the  obturator  externus  muscle :  one  pene- 
trating its  upper  edge,  the  others  its  anterior 
surface.  Some  artictdar  filaments  are  also 
sent  off  in  this  direction,  and  accompany 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  inferior  division 
of  the  obturator  artery,  beneath  the  trans- 
verse ligament  to  the  hip- joint.  The  relation 
of  these  filaments  as  to  size  and  numbers,  how- 
ever, is  not  constant,  being  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  number  of  branches 
given  off  from  the  accessory  obturator,  which 
IS  not  unfrequently  absent. 

From  the  superficial  branch  is  given  off  a 
long  filament  internally  to  the  gracilis  muscle, 
which  runs  for  about  t\io  inches  along  the 
outer  surface  of  the  muscle  before  entering  it, 
another  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pec- 
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tinaeus,  which  varies  in  its  size  according  to 
whether  this  muscle  be  supplied  by  the  ac- 
cessory obturator  or  not :  and  a  third  to  the 
adductor  longus,  which  also  enters  its  posterior 
surface. 

The  most  important  branch,  however,  is 
the  long  cutaneous  branch  which  emerges  from 
behind  the  lower  border  of  the  adductor  lon- 
^s  muscle,  passes  in  the  fascia  behind  the 
internal  saphsna  vein  as  far  as  the  knee  joint, 
where  it  perforates  the  fascia,  and  becomes 
cutaneous  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  gracilis  muscle.  In  this  part  of  its 
course,  a  little  below  the  upper  third  of  the 
thigh,  it  communicates  either  with  the  internal 
branch  of  the  accessory  sapktenus,  or  with  a 
branch  occasionally  given  off  from  the  saphse- 
nus  itself,  and  which  accompanies  the  saphaena 
vein  to  the  knee  joint.  It  eives  off  cutaneous 
branches  to  the  middle  of  tne  thigh,  forming, 
with  the  above  nerve,  a  more  or  less  intricate 

f)lexus.  Having  perforated  the  fascia  on  a 
evel  with  the  knee  joint,  above  it,  or  a  little 
below  it,  it  communicates  with  the  trunk  of 
the  internal  saphsenus  (being  occasionally 
only  in  apposition  with  it),  and  internal  cuta- 
neous nerve.  It  terminates  by  being  directed 
downwards  and  backwards  to  above  the  lower 
part  of  the  poplitapal  region,  and  continues  to 
give  off  cutaneous  branches,  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  integument  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  leg  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
ankle:  having  previously  sent  filaments  of 
communication  to  the  continuation  of  the 
saphaenus  nerve. 

The  deep  branch  of  Ihe  obturator  runs  gene- 
rally behind  the  adductor  brevis,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  ramifying  through  the 
centre  of  that  muscle  :  the  other,  ^br  the  supply 
of  the  adductor  mngnus.  From  the  latter  is 
given  off  a  small  articular  nerve  for  the  knee 
joint,  which  is  directed  downwards  and  out- 
wards, towards  the  attachment  of  the  adductor 
roagnus  to  the  linea  aspera,  perforates  this 
attachment  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
is  directed  with  the  popliteal  artery  into  the 
bam,winding  around  the  artery,  and  giving  off 
an  internal  delicate  branch,  which  enters  the 
knee  joint  through  the  ligament  of  Winslow. 

TVie  Anterior  Branches  of  the  Sacral  Ketves 
are  six  in  number,  and  escape  from  the  anterior 
sacral  foramina,  decreasing  in  size  from  above 
downwards,  and  presenting,  consequently,  cha^ 
racters  reverse  to  what  obtain  in  the  corre- 
sponding branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves.  They 
communicate  with  the  sacral  ganglia  of  the 
8}'mphathetic,  the  filaments  of  communication 
being  usually  two  between  each  nerve  and 
the  sympathetic. 

The  first  nerve,  smaller  than  the  lumbo- 
sacral nerve,  extends  more  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  having  passed  fi-om 
the  first  sacral  foramen,  unites  with  it  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  communicates  with  the  second 
nerve. 

The  second  fi^tv,  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  first,  passes  more  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards  from  the  second  anterior  sacral 
foramen,  and,  having  communicated  with  the 


third,  enters  the  sacral  plexus,  sometimes 
bifurcating  previously. 

The  third  nerve,  al)out  one-third  the  size  of 
the  second,  comes  from  the  third  sacral  fora^ 
men,  and  passes  more  horizontally  outwards 
to  the  sacral  plexus,  having  communicated 
with  the  second  by  a  delicate  filament  sent  in 
front  of  a  portion  of  the  pyriformis  intervening 
between  it  and  the  second  nerve. 

The  fourth  nerve,  considerably  smaller  than 
the  third,  passes  from  the  fourth  sacral  fora- 
men, communicates  above  and  below  with  the 
third  and  fifth  nerve,  and  terminates  in  three 
sets  of  filaments.  One,  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  single  trunk,  is  directed  a  little  downwards 
and  outwards,  between  the  levator  ani  and 
the  coccygaeus  muscle,  gives  branches  to  them, 
and  finally  becomes  cutaneous.  This  filament 
in  its  course  generally  furnishes  a  small  twig 
which  perforates  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment, and  terminates  in  the  skin  over  the 
border  of  the  coccyx.  A  second,  as  a  single 
small  tmnk,  passes  to  enter  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  third  series  anastomose  freely  with  the 
hypogastric  plexus,  and  then  form  of  them- 
selves a  loose  kind  of  interlacement,  from 
which  branches  are  given  off  to  the  rectum 
sides  of  the  bladder,  prostate,  and  vesiculae 
seminales,  and  the  vagma  in  the  female.  The 
levator  ani  generally  receives  one  or  two  fila- 
ments, a  distinct  twig  entering  the  middle,  the 
other  supplying  the  anterior  part,  after  rami- 
fying on  the  prostate. 

The  fifth  passes  from  the  fifth  anterior  sacral 
foramen,  communicates  above  and  below  with 
the  fourth  and  sixth,  and  sends  a  filament 
which  perforates  the  coccygaeus  muscle,  sup- 
plies it,  and  terminates  on  the  skin  to  the  side 
of  it. 

The  sixth  (anterior  branch  of  the  coccygaeal 
nerve)  is  extremelv  delicate,  passing  between 
the  lower  comu  of'^the  sacrum,  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  coccyx,  communicates  witiiin 
the  bone  with  the  descending  branch  of  the 
fiflh,  and  terminates  by  pas^iing  along  the 
border  of  the  coccyx  in  the  substance  of  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligament  to  become  cutaneous. 
Some  filaments  are  given  off  from  it  which 
supply  the  coccysaeus  ;  others  perforate  the 
ligament,  and  are  lost  in  the  substance  of  the 
glutaeus  maximus. 

The  Sacral  Plexus  (sciatic)  is  formed  by  the 
lumbo-sacral  nerve  and  the  four  upper  ante- 
rior branches  of  the  sacral  nerves,  principally, 
however,  by  the  convergence  of  the  three 
upper :  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  sending  merely 
a  small  filament  of  communication.  The 
branches  that  contribute  to  its  formation  enter 
it  at  once,  at  a  more  or  let>s  acute  ancle,  with- 
out any  complex  subdivision,  as  usually  occurs 
in  other  plexuses.  It  has  a  well  marked  tri- 
angular figure,  the  apex  being  indicated  by  the 
line  of  convergence  of  the  different  trunks  : 
the  base  by  the  trunks  as  they  issue  from  the 
sacral  foramina.  It  rests  upon  the  pyriformis 
muscle,  the  internal  iliac  vessels  separating  it 
from  the  pelvic  viscera,  being  however  in  im- 
mediate relation  with  a  layer  of  pelvic  fascia. 
Before  terminating  in  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 
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The  Malpighian  corptuclet  are  imbedded  in 
the  red  spleen  substance,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception or  one  point,  where  they  are  attached 
to  arterial  twigs,  they  are  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  this  substance.     They  are  con- 

Fig.  526. 


A  smaB  arterial  trurUk  with  Malpi^uan  cormucles,  on 
a  aomewhat  larger  artery.  From  the  tpleen  of  the 
Fig,    Magnified  10  dicaneters. 

a,  the  artery ;  6,  the  sheath  of  the  same ;  c,  Mai- 
pighian  corpuscles ;  d^  pencils  or  tufts  of  arteries. 

nected  to  the  small  arteries  and  their  twigs  by 
short  peduncles,  like  the  berries  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes;  and,  in  such  wise,  that  a  small 
arterial  trunk  of  from  2  to  ^-iOOths  line,  with 
its  ramifications,  supports  5  to  10  corpuscles. 
(2^.526.)  The  peduncles  of  the  corpuscles 
are  almost  always  smaH  arteriea,  which  pass 
to  be  distributed  to  them ;  but  in  less  frequent 
instances,  they  are  constituted  by  short  pro- 
cesses of  the  arterial  sheaths,  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  membranous  wall  of  the 
corpuscle.    In  this  manner  the  miyority  of  the 

Fig.  527. 


A  Midpighian  eorpu»cle  from  the  apleen  of  the  Ox  m 
connection  with  a  muul  artery,  magnified  150  dui- 
metert. 

a,  wall  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle ;  6,  contents  of 
the  same ;  c,  coat  of  the  arteiy ;  d,  sheath  of  the 
same. 

corpuscles  are  essentially  devoid  of  a  peduncle, 
and  sit  immediately  on  the  arteries  at  their 


points  of  bifurcation,  or  at  their  sides.    {Figs, 
527,  258.)     This  relation,  which  also  obtains 

Fig.  528. 


Malpighian  corpuscle  from  the  ipleen  of  the  Fig  m 
connection  with  an  artery  from  aoAicA  a  brmch 
pateee  to  the  corpuMcle,  Treated  with  toda,  and 
magnified  250  diametere, 

a,  wall  of  the  corpuscle ;  6,  dastic  fibres  in  the  same ; 
c,  sheath  of  the  artery ;  d,  dissolved  middle  tonic 
«f  the  artery;  e,  elastic  inner  coat, 
in  animals,  formerly  appeared  to  J.  MUIler  as 
indicating  the  fact  that  the  splenic  corpuscles 
were  hollow  excrescences  of  the  vessel-walla, 
or  were  imbedded  in  these  latter.  But  if  by 
this  be  understood,  what  Miiller*s  plates  and 
description  imply,  that  the  sheatns  of  the 
vessels,  in  their  whole  thickness,  with  all  their 
elements,  are  continued  to  form  the  cor- 
puscles, then  it  is  certainly  incorrect :  for  in 
some  animals  I  have  seen  that,  from  the  rich 
network  of  elastic  fibres  and  muscular  struc- 
ture of  these  sheaths,  little  or  nothing  passes 
to  the  corpuscles  t  and  I  have  generally  found 
the  membrane  of  the  corpuscle  very  delicate. 
It  is,  however,  quite  conformable  to  truth,  to 
state  that  this  membrane  has  a  direct  con- 
tinuity with  the  arterial  sheaths.  (1^.527, 
528.) 

The  corpuscles  do  not  possess  any  con- 
nection witD  the  trabecular  network,  still  less 
that  which  Gerlach  has  lately  attributed  to 
them :  viz.  that  they  serve  as  points  of  sup- 
port to  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  partitions ;  a 
belief  which  is  altogether  baseless. 

It  is  difficult  to  aay  any  thin^  definite  re- 
specting the  number  of  the  splenic  corpuscles. 
Hesaling  believes  that,  in  some  cases,  they 
constitute  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  splenic  mass ;  and  this  seems  to  roe  no 
overstatement,  if  we  substitute  the  expression 
**  spleen-pulp  "  for  **  spleen-mass."  At  least, 
I  have  found,  that  their  quantity  is  very 
considerable;  and  that  in  some  instances, 
when  they  are  rather  tur^escent,  the  whole 
pulp  appears  as  if  bespnnkled  with  white. 
They  stand  so  thickly  together,  that  in  many 
places  they  touch  each  other's  sides ;  and  in 
others  are  only  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  interspaces,  which  in  the  least  favour- 
able circumstances  are  about  one  to  two  lines 
in  size.  I  believe  that  the  estimate,  that  one 
and  a  half  to  two  lines  of  spleen-pulp  con- 
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tains  one  Malpighian  corpuscle,  b  rather  too 
little  than  too  large.         ^  ' 

As  regards  the  lower  animals,  it  would  follow 
from  my  researches,  that  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles occur  in  Mammalia  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  in  Man ;  at  least,  in  more  than 
twenty  genera  which  I  have  examined,  I  have 
never  found  them  to  be  absent.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  they  are  very  distinct  in  pigs, 
sheep,  oxen,  goats,  and  so  also  in  guinea  pigs, 
hedgehogs,  and  bats.  Sec,  in  whom  they  are 
rather  larger  and  more  resisting  than  in  Man ; 
and  although  in  the  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit,  they 
are  somewhat  smaller  and  more  covered  by 
the  pulp,  yet  they  are  nevertheless  very  dis- 
tinct. As  to  Birdi,  Bardeleben  seems  to  have 
recognised  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  in  swal- 
lows, pigeons,  and  geese ;  while  I  have  been 
able  to  verify  their  existence  in  sparrows, 
although  they  are  not  particularly  distinct. 
80  al^  Ecker  briefly  states,  that  he  has 
seen  them  in  birds ;  and  Oesterlen  mentions 
their  occurrence  in  the  fowl,  pigeon,  and  in 
many  of  the  Raptoret,  Amongst  the  ReptiHa, 
J.  Miiller  has  detected  them  in  the  Chelonia ; 
while  I  have  seen  them  very  distinctly  in  the 
unguis  fragilis,  in  whom  the  corpuscles  were 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  network  of  capil- 
laries. Amongst  the  riaked  Amphibia,  Oesterlen 
states  himself  to  have  seen  them  here  and 
there  in  toads  and  frogs ;  but  in  direct  op- 
position to  this,  I  have  found  no  trace  of 
them.  Just  as  little  have  I  been  able  to  de- 
tect them  in  Fishes,  although  1  have  examined 
many  of  the  fresh-water  genera  with  this 
especial  purppse.  And  thus  the  coi^ecture 
of  Miiller^,  —  that  they  exist  in  all  the  verte- 
brata,  although  in  none  so  distinct  or  so 
easy  of  observation  as  in  the  vegetable-eating 
mammals  — must  be  considered  as  incorrect :  a 
cirumstance  which  is  not  without  consider- 
able mterest  in  the  determination  of  their 
import. 

On  inquiry  into  the  more  minute  structure 
of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  it  is  exceedingly 
necessary  to  regard,  not  only  their  appear- 
ances in  Man,  but  also  in  the  lower  animals. 
Each  Malpighian  corpuscle  possesses  a  mem- 
brane and  contents,  and  therefore  is  not  a  solid 
corpuscle,  but  rather  a  vesicle.  The  mem- 
brane which  Malpighi  beheld,  was  minutely 
described  for  the  first  time  by  Miiller  and 
Giesker.  According  to  the  first  of  these  ob- 
servers it  is,  as  previously  mentioned,  a  pro- 
cess of  the  common  sheath  of  the  vessels, 
which  either  immediately  continues  as  a  ve- 
sicular swelling  of  the  same,  or  is  previously 
produced  into  a  peduncle.  Giesker  rejects 
this  view,  at  least  as  regards  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  describes  in  each  corpuscle  a  pecu- 
liar, independent,  and  tolerably  strong  mem- 
brane, which  seems  to  have  no  connection 
-  with  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  but  receives 
an  additional  thin  outer  covering  of  white 
fibrous  tissue,  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  cor- 
puscle ramify,  and  to  which  they  frequently 
impart    their    own    red    colour.     The  ma- 

•  Physiologic,  L  a  486. 


jority  of  later  observers  have  unconditionally 
adopted  one  or  the  other  of  these  views ;  only 
a  few  of  them,  as  J.  Simon,  Henle,  Ecker, 
and  Oesterlen,  having  taken  the  trouble  of 
substantiating  their  truth  by  original  inquiry. 
Henle,  Oesterlen,  and  J.  Simon,  deny  the 
existence  of  a  special  membrane.  The  first 
of  these  observers  finds  that  the  wall  of  the 
corpuscles  is  constituted  solely  of  granules, 
under  which  appear  to  be  comprised  struc- 
tures resembling  the  morphous  part  of  the 
contents ;  while  fine  bundles  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  unite  on  their  outer  surface.  Oesterlen 
and  J.  Simon  likewise  deny  the  peculiar  mem- 
brane (limitary  membrane),  an  absence  which 
the  latter  associates  with  the  capacity  of  the 
corpuscles  to  fill  themselves  out  u-om  the 
capillary  vessels.  So  also  Bardeleben  de- 
scribes a  membrane  very  indistinctly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ecker*  has  assured  him- 
self of  the  presence  of  a  membrane  in  mam- 
mals and  birds.  By  the  application  of  pot- 
ash, the  masses  of  granules  which  seem  to 
constitute  the  wall  of  the  corpuscle  were  dis- 
solved ;  and  he  then  not  only  saw  the  rami- 
fications of  the  arteries  on  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscle with  great  distinctness,  but  he  also 
recognised  that  this  possesses  a  distinct  mem- 
branous wall,  in  which  a  network  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  well-defined  stripes  could 
be  detected.  Although  these  stripes  are 
actual  fibres,  yet,  according  to  Ecker,  they 
everywhere  cover  a  structureless  gland-mem- 
brane, for  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  is  never 
interrupted  in  the  structureless  intervals  be- 
tween these  fibres ;  indeed  it  is  possible  that 
the  latter  are  themselves  but  folds  of  a 
structureless  membrane.  Amongst  the  most 
recent  authors,  Arnold  f  and  Buschke  t  ac- 
cept Oiesker's  view,  and  Dr.  Gerlach  §  re- 
peats Ecker's  decision.  As  to  myself,  in 
the  first  place,  I  regard  it  as  an  incontro- 
vertible fact,  that  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
possess  a  special  membrane.  If  one  of  the 
vesicles  be  isolated,  and  sufliciently  separated 
from  the  surrounding  tissues,  it  may  be  seen 
without  any  further  preparation,  especially 
with  a  slight  pressure  {Jig,  527.)  ;  ana  it  be- 
comes particularly  distinct  if  a  little  dilute 
soda  or  potash  be  applied  (Jig,  528.).  These 
reagents  dissolve  all  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  pulp,  with  the  exception  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  thus  leave  the  membrane  of  the 
vesicle,  although  somewhat  altered,  vet  quite 
entire.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this  mem- 
brane, I  have  veritied  the  following:  it  is 
colourless,  transparent,  about  1  to  2-1000th8 
of  aline  in  thickness,  has  everywhere  two 
contours,  and  here  and  there  it  exhibits  con- 
centric lines.  Its  structure  so  far  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  with 
which  it  is  continuous,  that  it  contains  at 
least  white  fibrous  tissue  and  elastic  fibres ; 
but  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres  which  oc- 

*  Der  feinere  Bau  der  Nebemiieren,  1846,  S.  10. 
f  Anatomie,  ii.  S.  128. 
I  Eingewddelehre,  S.  178. 
I  Zeitschrift   ftir  Rationelle  Medicin,   Bd.  vii. 
&77. 
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cur  in  these  sheaths  in  many  animals,  are 
altogether  absent  from  the  membrane  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscle;  and  the  latter  must 
especially  be  noticed  as  being  much  more  de- 
licate than  the  sheaths  of  the  arteries  on 
which  the  corpuscles  sit.  The  white  fibrous 
tissue,  which  Ecker  regarded  as  a  continuous 
membrane,  in  consequence  of  having  seen  it 
when  changed  by  the  action  of  |K>tash,  is  in 
precisely  the  same  condition  as  in  the  par- 
titions and  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  and  forms 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  coat  of  the  cor- 
puscles ;  while  the  elastic  tissue  (the  stripes 
of  a  doubtful  nature  which  Ecker  saw)  ap- 
pears to  constitute  only  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive network  of  pale,  so-called  nuclear 
fibres  (kernfasem)  (J^.  528.  b).  So  that  the 
membrane  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  would 
thus  appear  to  be  only  a  modified  portion  of 
the  vascular  sheath,  —  a  view  which  most  ap- 
proximates to  that  enunciated  by  J.  Miiller. 
An  outer  coat,  of  which  Giesker  speaks,  has 
never  been  plainly  verified  by  me  as  a  special 
membrane  connected  with  the  preceding  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  more  probable,  that  the  cor- 
puscles are  always  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  pulp.  Certainly 
these  vessels  are  often  connected  together  by 
an  indistinct  fibrous  or  membranous  sub- 
stance, but  this  is  especially  present  in  the 
pulp,  and  is  nothing  else  than  the  termination 
of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  The  preceding 
remarks  especially  apply  to  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  of  the  higher  brute  mammalia.  As 
to  those  of  man,  although  they  are  much  more 
difficult  to  examine,  yet  I  have  satisfied  my- 
self in  the  most  positive  manner  that  they 
correspond  with  those  of  the  brute  mammalia 
in  all  essential  points.  This  is  easiest  and  best 
seen  in  the  spleens  of  children.  The  struc- 
ture of  these  is  exactly  that  seen  in  animals, 
only  the  coat  is  more  delicate,  so  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  isolate  a  single  cor- 
puscle entire,  and  the  contents  are  expelled 
by  the  slightest  pressure.  In  the  wall  is  seen 
the  same  network  of  elastic  fibres  as  in  ani- 
mals, and  this  renders  it  possible  even  to  re- 
cognise those  which  are  burst.  Extremely  fine 
capillaries  of  3-lOOOths  of  a  line  in  diameter 
may  fi^quently  be  seen  around  the  corpus- 
cles ;  but  the  latter  are  just  as  little  enve- 
loped in  a  second  membrane  as  in  animals. 

The  Malpi^ian  corpuscles  do  not  possess 
in  their  intenor  an  epithelium  and  separated 
contents  like  the  glands,  but  thev  are  densely 
filled  with  a  semifluid,  gre}ish  white,  cohesive 
mass  (J!g.  527.  b).  This  contains,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  a  clear  fluid,  a  large 
quantity  of  morphous  particles,  which  have 
been  very  diflerently  described  by  different 
observers.  According  to  J.  Miiller  they  very 
much  resemble  the  corpuscles  of  the  spleen- 
pulp,  and  have  a  general  likeness  to  the  blood 
discs,  but  are  irregularly  spherical.  Bischoff 
regards  them  as  altogether  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  chyle,  both  in  appearance, 
size,  and  behaviour  with  water  and  acetic 
acid.  According  to  Henle,  they  resemble 
those  of  the  spleen-pulp  and  those  of  the 


thymus  and  thyroid  body ;  and  be  so  de- 
scribes them,  that  it  would  appear  he  recog^ 
nised  nuclei  and  a  small  proportion  of  cdls. 
Oesterlen  describes  them  as  nuclei  retembfii^ 
the  elements  of  the  pulp.  Hessling,  Hoschk^ 
and  Nasse*  agree  witn  Bischoff  respecting 
the  similarity  of  the  elements  in  question  to 
the  lymph  and  chyle  corpuscles.  The  latter 
of  these  authorities  finds  those  of  the  rabbit 
to  be  2— 3-lOOOths  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
while  Hessling  certifies  to  their  size  in  men 
as  from  2 — 5^-lOOOths,  and  describes  their 
surfaces  as  possessing  a  mulberry-like  ap* 
pearance,  and  their  contents  as  partly  minute 
granules,  partly  separate  nuclei  J.  Simon 
found  that  the  corpuscles  in  question  never 
attained  a  development  into  cAU.  Remakf 
describes  them  as  consisting  — partly  of  large 
transparent  cells,  with  an  interior  containing 
a  single  lateral,  or  double  and  clear  nudeua — 
partly  of  small,  dark-bordered  vesicles,  closely 
surrounded  by  a  delicate  pale  membrane,  and 
occupied  by  a  dark  central  nucleus.  The 
first,  according  to  him,  resemble  the  laigcf, 
the  last  the  smaller  l}inph  corpuscles.  Ft* 
nally,  Gerlach  finds  in  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles the  nuclei  of  cells,  and,  in  equal  quan- 
tity, cells  of  different  sizes,  with  one,  two,  or 
three  nuclei,  as  well  as  blood  corpuscles,  with 
all  those  forms  of  granule-cells  which  I  shall 
hereafter  describe  as  developed  in  the  spleen* 
pulp  from  the  effused  blood. 

These  are  the  most  important  accounts 
given  by  others.  As  the  result  of  mv  own 
researches,  I  must,  firstly,  corroborate  J.  MUU 
ler,  who  explains  the  elements  of  the  contents 
of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  spleen-pulp 
as  similar  structures.  Also,  I  can  add  witii 
Bischoff,  that  they  o^en  resemble  the  chyle 
coipuscles  ;  yet  1  am  not  disposed  to  lay  any 
weight  upon  this  correspondence.  Further- 
more, I  consider  it  fully  made  out  that  Ger- 
lach*s  view,  according  to  which  blood  cor- 
puscles, and  cells  which  include  blood  cor- 
puscles, are  a  constant  constituent  of  the  Mai- 
piffhian  corpuscles,  is  altogether  erroneous. 
They  are  not  even  frequent  occurrences,  for  in 
many  animals  I  have  not  found  them  at  all ; 
and  when  they  occurred -»  as,  for  instance,  in 
oxen — they  were  mostly  found  in  scattered 
vesicles,  and,  further,  were  in  such  small 
quantity,  that  they  had  no  influence  on  their 
colour.  And  very  often  blood  corpuscles 
and  their  metamorphoses  appeared  to  occupy 
the  vesicles,  where  a  more  careful  exanun- 
ation  showed  that  they  were  only  in  con- 
tact with  their  outer  surface.  The  degree  of 
accuracy  to  which  Oerlach's  assertion  amy 
lay  claim  is  best  shown  by  the  fact,  that  hea(- 

Xher  denies  the  existence  of  these  granule- 
(which  are  produced  firom  the  effiised 
blood)  in  the  spleen-pulp ;  while  it  b  here, 
as  well  in  these  as  in  animals  which  possess 
no  proper  spleen  vesicles,  that  they  occur  in 

♦  Handworterbuch  dcr  Physiologie,  von  R.  Wag- 
ner, ii  S.  887. 

t  DiaCTostische  und  Pathogenetuche  Untcrsuch- 
ongen :  Berlin,  1845. 
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the  greatest  quantity,  and  are  most  easily 
seen. 

The  constant  and  essential  elements  of  the 
splenic  vesicles  are  cells,  with  a  single  nucleus 
of  a  spherical  shape,  and  firom  3  to  5-lOOOths 
of  a  line  in  diameter:  besides  these,  free 
nuclei,  and  larger  cells  of  6-1000-ths  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  and  with  one  or  two  nuclei,  also 
occur  (fig,  529.).  The  cells  are  in  eeneral 
pale  and  faintly  granular;  their  nuclei  are 
from  16  to  25-10000th8  of  a  line  in  size, 
spherical,  apparently  homogeneous,  and  with 
a  rather  darK  margin  ;  or  frequently  vesicular, 
with  a  more  or  less  distinct  nucleolus  and 
other  granules.     It  is  not  infrequent  to  see 


Elements  of  the  McJpigMan  corpuscle  t  of  the  Ox,  mag' 
nified  350  diameters, 

a,  smaller  cells ;  h,  larger  cells ;  c,  free  nacleL 

single  cells  provided  with  dark  fatty  granules, 
and  in  particular  instances  blood  discs  are 
present,  either  changed  or  unchanged,  free  or 
included  in  cells.  The  free  nuclei  are  of  the 
same  size  as  those  contained  in  cells,  and  are 
also,  in  other  respects,  quite  similar  to  them. 
In  the  ordinary  method  of  examining  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  the  quantity  of  them 
nuclei  seems  larger  than  it  really  is,  since 
many  of  the  cells  burst,  and  allow  their  nu- 
cleus to  escape.  Yet  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  their  number  is  very  variable  in  the  most 
cautious  examination,  a  feet  which  appears  to 
me  partly  to  account  for  the  very  different 
statements  of  different  observers.  In  many 
cases  it  has  happened  to  me  to  find  only  a 
few  free  nuclei,  often  none  at  all,  while  in 
other  instances  they  constitute  a  half  or  more 
of  the  elements  of  the  corpuscles.  This  fact, 
taken  together  with  the  often  very  different 
size  of  the  cells  present,  seems  to  prove  that 
a  continuous  process  of  cell-growth  exists  in 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles  ;  in  such  wise,  that 
new  nuclei  and  cells  continually  arise,  and  old 
cells  perish.  But  hereof  more  will  be  said  in 
speaking  of  the  pulp,  in  which  the  same  pro- 
cess obtains. 

If,  after  these  remarks,  we  take  a  glance  at 
the  import  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  we 
shall  be  compelled  especially  to  asK  ourselves, 
first,  whether  they  are  the  beginnings  of  the 
lymphatics,  or  in  any  other  wav  connected 
with  them?  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
have  the  import  of  glandular  vesicles?  A 
connection  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  with 
the  lymphatics  was  a  belief  of  many  anato- 
mists in  earlier  times,  and  in  our  own  daj's 
has  been  recently  upheld  by  Giesker,  Huschke, 
Oerlach,  and  roelmann.  The  acceptors  of 
such  a  theory  rest  mainly  on  conjecture,  but 
partially  also  on  facts.  Amongst  the  latter, 
there    may    be    mentioned  —  1.    The    cor- 


respondence of  the  cells  in  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  with  the  lymph  corpuscles.  But 
we  must  remember  that  cells  which  cor- 
respond with  the  lymph  corpuscles  occur  in 
many  other  situations  where  no  such  connec- 
tion with  the  lymphatics  can  be  imagined,  as 
in  the  spleen-pulp  itself,  in  the  pancreas,  in  the 
salivary  glands,  the  glands  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  thymus,  thyroid,  &c.  2.  Huschke 
adduces  the  similarity  of  the  spleen  vesicles 
with  the  whitish  granules  of  tne  lymphatic 
glands,  which  are  dilatations  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  themselves.  Against  this  it  need  only 
be  objected,  that  this  latter  is  a  pure  fiction 
of  Huschke's,  and  that  even  were  it  as  he 
states,  no  conclusion  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  could  fairly  be 
deduced  firom  it.  I  have  yet  further  to  men- 
tion, that,  according  to  an  oral  communica- 
tion of  Ecker  which  was  made  to  me  many 
years  ago,  and  recently  repeated,  concerning 
the  splenic  vesicles  of  the  mammalia,  processen 
and  pedicles  exist  which  are  neither  blood- 
vessels nor  partitions,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
lymphatics, — a  view  with  which  Poelmann's 
and  Gerlach's  recent  statements  are  some- 
what in  unison.  The  former  of  these  two* 
says  that  he  followed  the  thoracic  duct  even 
to  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  with  which  it 
became  connected;  but  he  does  not  specify 
more  exactly  the  nature  of  this  connec- 
tion. The  latter  says  that  it  has  often 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  neighbouring  B4^- 
pighian  corpuscles  communicate  with  eadi 
other  through  special  tubes ;  that  he  has  been 
led  to  this  belief  by  the  circumstance  that 
when  the  vesicles  are  compressed,  their  con- 
tents are  expelled  in  definite  directions, 
which  a  closer  examination  shows  to  be 
canals,  the  coats  of  which  tolerably  resemble 
in  texture  those  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  ; 
and  that  it  is  thence  clear  that  the  corpuscles 
communicate  with  a  system  of  tubes  which 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  to  be  any  thing  else 
than  the  lymphatics.  And  thus,  if  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles  are  dilatations  of  the 
lymphatics,  they  may  possibly  be  commenced 
as  simple  varicose  swellings,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  as  lateral  prcnluctions  of  diese 
vessels.  ^  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  unable  to 
verify  this  fact  last  adduced,  or  to  subscribe 
to  this  connection  of  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles with  the  lymphatics.  In  my  researches 
1  have  given  an  attention  to  this  point  con- 
formable to  its  great  importance ;  and  although 
I  have  not  ^  seen  the  commencement  of  the 
lymphatics  in  the  spleen,  yet  I  have  so  ikr 
come  to  a  positive  conclusion,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  complete  closure  of  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles.  What  Gerlach  states  of 
the  tubes  into  which  the  contents  of  the  cor- 
puscles are  forced,  is  altogether  erroneous; 
such  tubes  nowhere  exist.  Gerlach  appears 
to  have  been  misled  to  this  opinion  by  the 
fact,  that  when  a  corpuscle  is  burst  by  pres- 
sure, the  contents  rush  out  at  several  points, 

*  Annales  et  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  M^idne 
de  Gand,  1846,  p.  267. 
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and  are  then  effused  in  the  shape  of  long  and 
small  streaks  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  If 
the  commencements  of  such  a  streak  were  not 
observed,  it  might  easily  be  regarded,  firom  its 
always  taking  a  radiating  course  from  the 
Blalpighian  corpuscle  to  which  it  is  united,  as 
a  canal  communicating  with  the  same,  especi- 
ally when  a  longer  pressure  applied  to  the 
corpuscles  has  elongated  these  stripes  by  con- 
tinually forcing  out  the  contents.  The  pro* 
cesses  which  Ecker  has  described  on  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  and  which  are  not 
bloodvessels,  probably  belong  to  the  same 
category  as  the  artificial  products  mentioned 
above  ;  or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  possible 
that  they  are  small  trunks  of  nerves,  which 
are  frequently  present  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Malpighian  corpuscles,  and  which,  firom 
reasons  that  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  recognise  as  being 
what  they  really  are.  I  therefore  maintain, 
quite  plainly  and  definitely,  thcU  the  Malpighian 
corpu4clet  are  closed  captulet,  and  stand  in  no 
connection  at  all  taith  the  lymphatics. 

If  this  be  so  —  and  the  structure  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  which  altogether  differs 
from  that  of  vessels,  corroborates  the  fact  — 
it  is  next  demanded  may  not  the  Malpi- 
ghian corpuscles  be  glands?  If  by  "gUrnds" 
be  meant  the  word  in  its  ordinary  sense,  I 
answer  with  a  decided  "no;"  for  these  alto- 
gether differ  from  the  known  simple  shut 
glandular  sacs  of  the  ovary,  thyroid,  thymus, 
and  supra-renal  capsule^,  and  possess  neither 
a  structureless  membrana  propria  (limitary 
membrane,  or  basement  membrane)  nor  an 
epithelium.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion, 
they  correspond  with  the  spaces  filled  with 
cells  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  with  the 
sacs  of  the  glandulae  solitarise  and  agminatae 
of  the  intestine.  Here  and  there  hollow 
spaces  exist,  which  possess  a  covering  of 
white  fibrous  tissue,  are  completely  inclosed, 
and  contain  in  their  interior  no  trace  of 
epithelium,  but  only  a  coherent  mass  of 
nuclei  and  cells,  together  with  some  fluid ;  we 
might  call  these  ** vesicular  glands"  recol- 
lecting at  the  same  time  that  they  possess  the 
function  of  the  real  shut  glandular  vesicles, 
although  their  anatomy  essentially  differs. 
Although  the  discussion  of  the  former  ques- 
tion does  not  belong  to  thb  part,  yet  I  will 
add,  that,  in  reality,  there  is  much  to  indicate 
that  the  structures  in  question  constitute  a 
kind  of  shut  glandular  vesicle  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
being  regarded  as  glandular  vesicles. 

5.  T^e  red  spleen  substance,  the  spleen-pulp, 
the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen  (substantia 
rubra,  pulposa,  parenchyma  lienis),  is  a  sod 
reddish  mass,  which  fills  up  all  the  interstices 
between  the  larger  partitions  and  the  stronger 
vessels,  and  on  section  of  the  organ  is  easily 
scraped  off  or  squeezed  out.  It  consists 
essentially  of  three  constituents  ;  which  are, 
fine  bloodvessels,  parenchyma  cells  of  the 
spleen,  and  small  partitions  or  fibres.  To 
tliese  constituents  is  so  frequently  added, 
both  in  man  and  animals,  extravasated  or 


coagulated  blood  in  various  metamorphoses^ 
that  one  is  almost  forced  to  designate  it  a 
normal  constituent.  According  to  the  pre- 
dominance or  diminution  of  Uie  latter  in* 
gredient,  or  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
distention  of  the  bloodvessels  themselves^ 
the  spleen-pulp  appears  sometimes  altogetho* 
of  the  colour  ot  the  blood,  at  others  of  a 
clearish  red,  with  a  greater  or  lesser  tendency 
towards  whiteness. 

The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  mi- 
croscopic appearances  of  the  constituents  of 
the  pulp,  the  vessels  only  excepted,  which 
will  be  described  hereafter.  The  fibres  of 
the  pulp  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  kind, 
which  may  be  named  **  small  or  microscopic 
partitions  '*  (*'  microscopische  baUcchen  "),  are 
quite  analogous  to  those  larser  partitions 
(**balken'*)  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
they  are  also  of  the  same  structiwe,  except 
that  in  the  lower  animals  they  oflen  contain 
more  muscular  fibres  than  the  latter.  Their 
diameter  is  variable,  from  5  to  lO^IOOOths  of 
a  line ;  their  frequency  and  quantity  also  vary 
in  difl^rent  situations,  and  amongst  different 
creatures.  In  the  human  subject  1  find 
them  to  be  fewer  and  broader  than  amongst 
other  mammalia,  and  exactlj^  like  the  larger 
partitions  in  structure;  while  in  the  ox, 
sheep,  &c.,  they  occur  freouently,  are  more 
delicate,  and  are  remarkable  by  their  purely 
muscular  structure.  The  other  fibres  of  the 
pulp  are  evidently  processes  from  the  sheaths 
of  the  larger  vessels  ;  they  greatly  predomi- 
nate in  quantity,  and  appear  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  delicate  membranes  of  an  indistinctly 
fibrous  structure,  and  without  any  mixture  of 
elastic  fibres,  which  seem  to  connect  the 
capillaries  to  each  other.  Whether  they  take 
the  form  of  small  partitions  —  in  which  case 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
small  trabeculcB  —  is  at  present  undecided. 
In  animals,  these  membranes  are  also  present 
on  the  veins ;  but  of  this  more  will  be  said 
hereafter,  in  speaking  of  the  vessels. 

The  cells  of  the  spleen-pulp,  m  hich  I  shall 
call  "  parenchyma-cells  of  the  spleen,"  have 
been  described  by  J.  Miiller  as  similar  to 
those  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  ;  and,  as 
was  previouslv  stated,  this  view  has  been 
followed  by  tne  minority  of  writers;  as  by 
Henle,  Bischoff,  Huschke,  Remak,  and  others. 
Only  Von  Hessling  and  Gerlach  are  of 
another  opinion.  According  to  the  former, 
the  globules  of  the  spleen-tissue  are  distin- 
guished by  their  dark  colour,  and  by  their 
being  mingled  with  spindle-shaped  cells.  Ger- 
lach finds  that  cells  with  nuclei  are  rare  in 
the  spleen-pulp ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
considers  them  to  be  frequent  in  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles.  As  to  myself,  I  have 
already  expressed  my  concurrence  with  the 
view  taken  by  MUller,  and  may  therefore  for- 
bear to  enter  further  upon  this  point ;  never- 
theless, it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
parenchyma-cells  exhibit  some  additional 
peculiarities,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  these  cells    completely  correspond 
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irith  the  cells  of  the  spleen  vesicles  ;  the 
characteristic  appearances  of  which  are  their 


Farenchtma'Celh  from  the  tpleen  of  the  Ox,  magnified 

S60  diameteri. 
Oy  Smaller  cells ;  6,  cells  of  medium  size ;  c,  free  nu- 
clei ;  d,  largest  cells. 

roundness,  their  size  —  from  3  to  5-i000th8 
of  a  line  —  their  paleness,  and  their  dark 
nucleus  (fig.  530.  a).  On  the  other  hand, 
smfdler  and  larger  corpuscles  also  occur  in 
the  spleen-pulp,  which  are  never  met  with  in 
the  Malpi^ian  corpuscles.  The  former  are 
small  round  corpuscles,  somewhat  larger  than 
blood  globules.  They  are  seen  in  one  of  two 
states  :  either  they  exhibit  a  membrane  and 
nucleus  inseparable  from  each  other,  and 
thus,  apart  from  their  colour  and  somewhat 
lighter  outline,  resemble  blood  globules ;  or 
they  are  free  nuclei,  in  which  no  nucleoli  are 
visible.  But  only  a  few  of  these  are  free 
nuclei,  for  by  the  application  of  saliva  or  a 
little  water  a  membrane  starts  into  view, 
either  completely  enclosing  them,  or  limited 
to  one  side  (fy.  530.  a).  The  nuclei,  which 
thus  appear  as  something  separate  from  the 
membrane,  have  always  the  dark  apoearance 
of  those  cells  the  two  parts  of  wnich  are 
inseparable  from  each  other;  so  that  the 
appearance  of  these  latter  would  seem  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  nucleus.  With  these  small 
and  quasi-developing  cells,  one  also  meets 
with  free  nuclei ;  and  careful  manipulation  of 
the  preparation  shows  these  to  be  in  general 
more  numerous  than  in  the  Malpighian  cor* 
puscles  (^.  530.  c).    The  larger  named  cor- 

Euscles  are  partly  pale  cells  of  7-lOOOths  of  a 
ne  in  size,  with  one  or  two  nuclei^  or  ^nule- 
cells  of  4  to  6-lOOOthsof  a  line,  and  which  may 
be  described  as  "  the  colourless  granule- 
cells "  (fig.  530.  d)  :  both  of  these  are  more 
frequent  than  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles. 
The  spindle-shaped  or  fusiform  cells  which 
Hessling  mentions  do  not  belong  to  the 
normal  constituents  of  the  spleen-pulp,  and 
are  nothing  else  than  epithelium  cells  of  the 
splenic  arteries  (fig.  534.  6),  which  in  ma- 
cerated specimens  of  the  human  spleen,  and 
in  preparations  where  the  vessels  have  been 
cut  through,  easily  get  into  the  pulp,  and 
give  rise  to  the  delusive  appearances  of  the 
so-called  fusiform  cells.  The  comparative 
examination  of  this  part  of  the  spleens  of 
many  animals  confirms  what  has  been  al- 
ready stated  of  the  elements  of  the  Malpi- 
ghian corpuscles ;  namely,  the  elements  of  the 
pulp  vary  greatly,  since  sometimes  the  nu- 
clei, sometimes  the  smaller  cells,  sometimes 
the  greater  cells,  predominate.  And  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  case,  I  conclude  therefrom 
that  a  continuous  process  of  cell  growth  ob- 
tains in  the  spleen,  by  which  new  cells  are 


formed    around   nuclei,    and  old  ones  dis- 
appear. 

The  (quantity  of  parenchyma- cells  of  dif- 
ferent kind  and  shape,  and  of  free  nuclei 
which  must  be  reckoned  with  these,  is  a  very 
considerable  one;  so  much  so,  as  to  con- 
stitute nearly  one  half  of  the  whole    red 
spleen  substance.     These  do  not  lie  collected 
in  large  heaps,  but  constitute  small  irregular 
poups  of  different  size,  which  occupy  the 
interspaces  formed  by  the  partitions  of  all 
sizes,  the  vessels,  and  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles.   The  best  method  of  representing 
this  disposition  is  to  regard  each  part  of  the 
pulp,  which  is  included  in  a  large  mesh  by 
trabeculse  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  con- 
stituting in  a  small  form  what  the  spleen 
itself  is  in  a  larger.     The  microscopic  par- 
titions and  fibres  and  the  finest  vessels  thus 
exhibit  the  same  relations  as  the  larger  par- 
titions and  vessels  ;  while  the  small  nests  of 
parenchyma-cells  answer  to  the  large  homo- 
geneous masses  of  red  pulp  which  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eve.     There  are  nowhere  any 
special  coats  which  include  these  cells,  but 
they  may  be  seen  everywhere  placed  imme- 
diately on  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  the  par- 
titions, and  the  membranes  of  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles.     In  the  above  delineation  of  the 
parenchyma-cells,  those  of  man  and  of  the 
higher  mammalia  have  especially  served  as 
the  model:  but  in  general  a  complete  simi- 
larity  obtains   in   other  animals ;   and   it  is 
only  here    and    there  that  any  specialities 
show  themselves.     In  many  animals  —  thus, 
for  instance,  in  amphibia  —  the  spleen  has 
of^en,  though  not  always,  very  beautiful  pa- 
renchvma-cells  with  large  nuclei :  in  birds, 
and    m  the  scaly  Reptilia,  granulated  and 
somewhat  dark  cells  are  for  the  most  part 
more  frequent.     In  the  hedgehog,  rabbit,  and 
guinea-pig,  some  cells,  which  are  altogether 
peculiar,  occur  in  company  with  the  ordinary 
ones.     In  both  the  former  of  these  I  saw, 
here  and  there,  large  round  cells  irom  10  to 
16-I000ths  of  a  line,  with  three,  four,  to  ten 
or  more  nuclei,  which  often  lay  so  closely 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  that  they 
appeared  to  make  up  a  mulberry-like  mass, 
liKe  certain  large  cells  which  one  finds  in  the 
marrow  of  young  bones.    These  cells  were 
by  no  means  uncommon,  but  gradually  dimi- 
nished in'size  towards  that  of  the  parenchyma- 
cells.     In  the  guinea-pig  occur  round  cells, 
in  large  Quantity,  of  48  to  60-lOOOOths  of  a 
line,  which  contain  one  or  seldom  two  round 
granules  of  a  dark  contour ;  and  their  nu- 
cleus, not  always  very  distinctly  visible,   is 
very  plainly  seen  on  the  application  of  acetic 
acid;    while,  at  the  same   time,    the    dark 
granules  often  disappear. 

The  blood  effused  in  the  spleen-pulp,  as  well 
as  the  metamorphoses  of  the  blood  globules  in 
the  same,  demand  the  greatest  consideration 
both  in  respect  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  I 
believe   myself  to   have  been  the  first  who* 

directed  attention  to  this  circumstance,  and  cor- 

^  Loc  dt. 
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rectly  recoffnisecl  it ;  although  Oesterlen,  Re- 
inak,and  I&ndfield  Jones  had  already  detected 
Isolated  facts  having  a  reference  to  it.  Oester- 
len  *  was  the  first  who  found  in  the  spleen  of 
frogs  and  toads,  and  with  less  distinctness  in 
that  of  the  mammalia,  yellow,  rose-red,  and 
black  minute  corpuscles,  but  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  explain  them.  Remak  followed 
next  without  greater  success ;  he  found  in 
the  spleen-pulp  of  the  calf  delicate  trans- 
parent vesicles,  with  1  to  3  round,  reddish- 
yellow  homogeneous  bodies,  the  colour  of 
which  approximated  to  that  of  the  blood 
corpuscles,  but  which  were  not  so  easily 
swollen  out  by  water.  Finally,  Handfield 
Jones  f  discovered  peculiar  yellow  corpuscles 
in  the  spleen  of  different  vertebrata. 

iUl  tnese  facts  are  placed  in  their  true 
light  by  my  discovery  that  blood  corpuscles 
are  almost  constantly  undergoing  dissolution 
in  the  spleen  and  disappearing.  This  will  be 
shown  as  follows  :  — 

The  red  pulp  of  the  spleen  in  man  and 
animab  exhibits  at  different  times  a  different 

Fig.  531. 
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1,  celU  with  one,  three,  four,  and  seven  unchanged 
blood  corpuBcles;  2,  cells  with  blood  corpuscles 
undergoing  dissolution,  and  coloured  in  different 
shades  of  brown  or  yellow  (coloured  granule  cells) ; 
8,  celLs  with  destroyed  and  decolorized  blood 
globules,  larger  or  smaller,  and  with  or  without 
granules ;  4^  blood  globules  altered  in  colour,  di- 
minished or  destroyed,  either  single  or  aggregated, 
in  small  clumns. 
In  1, 2  and  8  the  following  letters  signify  alike :  — 

a,  more  or  less  unchanged  blood  globules;  e,  co- 
lored granules  begun  by  a  diminution  or  destruc- 
tion and  alteration  of  colour  in  blood  corpuscles ; 
df  colourless  granules  produced  by  the  discolor- 
ation of  c ;  e,  nuclei  of  the  cells  containing  blood 
corpuscles  and  their  metamorphoses ;  /,  nucleoli 
of  tnese  nudeL 

colouring,  or  rather  a  different  condition  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  contained  in   it,  and 

•  Loc  dt  p.  62, 
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these,  without  any  participation  of  the  other 
elements,  affect  its  colour  by  the  different 
nature  of  their  appearances.  Thus,  in  a  par- 
ticular animal  or  in  the  human  subject,  this  sub- 
stance sometimes  possesses  a  psler  or  more 
greyish  red,  sometimes  a  brown,  or  even 
black-red  colour  :  in  the  latter  case  a  quan- 
tity of  altered  blood  globules  are  present,  the 
appearances  of  which  will  hereafter  be  de- 
scribed ;  while  in  the  former  case,  it  mav  easily 
be  proved  by  the  microscope  that  the  red 
colour  depends  on  unalterea  blood  globules, 
which  are  easily  separated  from  the  pulp  by 
pressure,  and  on  the  application  of  water  give 
off  all  their  colour  in  a  snort  space  of  time.  In 
other  animals,  the  spleen  has  always  about 
the  dark  colour  mentioned :  nevertheless, 
even  in  these  cases,  sometimes  only  un- 
changed blood  globules  are  seen  ;  sometimes 
many  of  these  are  undergoing  the  most 
manifold  changes. 

Now  these  changes  (Jigs.  531,532.)  are  very 
extraordinary  and  peculiar,  and  in  all  animals 
depend  essentially  upon  these  facts.  The 
blood  globules  first  become  at  once  smaller 
and  darker,  while  the  elliptical  corpuscles  of 
the  lower  vertebrata  also  become  rounder: 
then,  in  connection  with  some  blood  plasma, 
they  become  aggregated  into  small  round 
heaps ;  which  heaps,  by  the  appearance  of  an 
interior  nucleus  and  of  an  outer  membrane, 
experience  a  transition  into  spherical  cells 
containing  blood  corpuscles.  These  are  from 
5  to  15-lOOOths  of  a  line  in  size,  and  contun 
from  1  to  20  blood  corpuscles  (Jigs.  531.  1. 
532.  1.)  During  this  time  the  blood  cor- 
puscles are  contmually  diminishing  in  size, 
and,  assuming  a  golden  yellow,  brownbh-red, 
or  dark  colour,  they  undergo,  either  imme- 
diately or  afler  a  previous  dissolution,  a  com- 
plete transition  into  pigment  granules.  ^  So 
that  these  cells  themselves  are  changed  into 
pigmentary  granule-cells ;  and,  finally,  by  a  gra- 
dual loss  of  colour  of  their  granules,  they  form 
themselves  into  completely  colourless  cells 
(/«.531.  3.  532.4.). 

In  respect  of  the  more  special  circumstances 
of  this  process,  it  is  first  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  commencement  of  the  cells  de- 
scribed, and  their  changes,  somewhat  more  in 
detail.  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  it  is 
certain  that  the  cells  containing  the  blood 
corpuscles  do  not  commence  directly  around 
a  nucleus,  but  by  the  circumposition  of  a 
membrane  around  a  heap  of  coagulated  blood : 
in  the  same  way,  to  wit,  that  the  so-called 
inflammatory  dobules  of  Gluge  in  certain 
cases  change  themselves  to  celu  ;  or  that  by 
which  the  smaller  globules  of  fission  of  the 
yolk  form  themselves  into  vesicles.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the 
nuclei  which  are  seen  in  these  cells  are  there 
before  the  formation  of  the  membrane,  or 
whether  they  only  begin  as  supplementary 
to  it.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  one  might 
add  that,  in  the  extravasated  or  clotted  blood 
of  the  spleen,  nuclei  arise  in  consequence^  of 
the  commencing  organization,  each  of  which 
then,  like  the  nuclei  in  the  fission  of  the  yolk. 
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surrounds  itself  with  a  part  of  the  blood 
(plasma   and    globules),    and,    finally,  con- 

Fig.  532. 
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1,  cells  with  one  or  more  blood  globules  of  an  intense 
yellow  colour,  diminished  in  size,  vet  mostly  not 
yet  destroyed;  2,  cells  with  blood  globules  coloured 
brown,  ortnge,  or  black,  still  more  diminished  and 
dissolved  (coloured  eranule  cells);  8,  cells  with 
blood  globules  much  diminished  or  quite  dissolved, 
and  undergoing  discolorization  (pale-coloured 
granule-celb) ;  4,  cells  with  completely  dissolved 
and  discolorized  blood  globules  (colourless  m- 
nule-cells) ;  6,  coloured  granule-cells  (like  those 
in  8^  in  difiisrent  stages  of  their  transition  into 
black  pigment-cells. 

In  1 — 6  Uie  letters  import,  as  in  Jig,  851.  6^  the 
nuclei  of  the  blood  globules. 

didonates  the  development  of  a  membrane 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  thus  commenced. 
Or  one  might  regard  the  formation  of  spheres 
consisting  of  some  blood  plasma  and  blood 
globules  as  the  primary  phenomenon ;  and  that 
then  a  nucleus  begins  in  each  sphere;  and  that, 
finally,  a  membrane  is  thrown  around  these. 
In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  Hasse  and 
myself*  have  observed  in  the  pigeon  the 
occurrence  of  inflammatory  globules,  which 
are  without  nuclei  or  membranes,  but  contain 
blood  globules  ;  and  to  this  may  be  added, 
that  in  the  splenic  extravasations  blood  cor- 
puscles are  oflen  grouped  together  in  heaps 
Mrithout  being  contained  in  cells.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  in  any  case  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
as  soon  as  the  cells  with  their  included  blood 
globules  are  visible,  the  nuclei  are  never 
absent ;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  what  is  already  known  of  the  import  of 
nuclei  in  the  process  of  cell  development, 
speaks  strongly  for  their  formation  preceding 
that  of  the  membrane  of  the  said  cells. 
These  cells    containing   blood  corpuscles 

*  Zdtschrift  Mr  Ration.  Medidn,  Band.  iv.  &  1. 


behave  themselves  so  far  alike  in  all  creatures, 
that  their  blood  corpuscles  by  degrees  dis- 
appear and  fall  to  the  ground ;  and,  ulti- 
mately, they  all  seem  to  be  converted  into 
colourless  cells,  although  the  methods  by 
which  this  change  occurs  are  different  in 
different  animals  ;  whence  it  will  be  well  to  go 
through  them  one  by  one. 

a.  In  mammals  the  cells  with  unchanged 
blood  corpuscles  are  not  very  easily  seen,  on 
account  of  the  small  size  of*^  the  latter,  and 
the  fiuulity  with  which  they  lose  their  colour  ; 
yet  one  can  easily  get  a  sight  of  them,  pro- 
vided the  examination  be  made  at  the  right 
time,  and  the  application  of  water  forborne. 
1  have  seen  them  plainly  in  man,  the  rabbit 
(fig-  531 .  1.),  guinea-p^,  sheep,  calf,  and  dog ; 
and  have  found  that  in  tliese  creatures  the 
number  of  the  included  blood  globules  is 
from  1  to  12,  on  an  average  from  2  to  6, 
and  the  size  of  the  cells  from  5  to  IG-lOOOths 
of  a  line;  while  their  vesicular  nuclei  have  a 
length  of  36-lOOOOths,  and  a  breadth  of 
28-l0000th8  of  a  line.  By  the  shrinking  up  and 
Ming  to  pieces  of  the  blood  globules,  which 
immediately  renders  them  darker  in  colour, 
coloured  granule-cells  begin  from  these  cells. 
They  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  or  rusty  or 
brownish  yellow,  or  even  blackish  colour 
{fg.  531.2.),  and  gradually  experience  a  trans- 
ition into  cells,  with  sligjntly  coloured,  more 
numerous,  and  smaller  granules ;  and,  finally, 
they  take  the  form  of  altogether  colourless 
cells,  part  of  which  are  even  poor  in  granules 
{fig.  531. 3.).  In  man,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
guin«i-pig  were  found,  besides  the  cells  just 
described,  free  granules  and  heaps  of  granules, 
of  a  golden  yellow,  brown,  or  blackish  colour; 
together  with  altered  blood  globules,  con- 
cerning which  it  seemed  to  me  yery  probable 
that  thev  were  originally  free,  and  were  never 
included  in  cells.  In  other  vertebrata,  as  in 
the  hedge-hog,  the  cat,  and  the  bat  (FesprrtiUo 
myotis  and  piputrei/us),  the  cells  with  the 
unchanged  blood  globules  were  not  observed, 
although  all  other  stages,  fi'om  the  golden 
yellow  to  the  altogether  colourless  granule- 
cells,  were  seen.  Finally,  in  others,  as  in  the 
horse  and  ass,  were  seen  uncommonly  nu- 
merous, diminished,  and  highly  coloured  blood- 
globules,  both  isolated  and  aggregated;  and 
the  metamorphoses  of  these  into  golden, 
brown,  and  blackish-yellow  heaps  of  granules, 
although  no  definite  indication  of  cell  struc- 
ture could  be  detected  around  these  heaps. 

b.  Amongst  Inrdt,  I  have  found  the  round 
cells  in  Falco  albicillus,  Cuculus  canorus, 
Turdus  varius,  Perdix  saxatilis,  and  Sylvia 
hortensis.  They  were  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantity,  from  4  to  10-lOOOths  of  a  line  in 
size,  with  dark  golden  yellow  granules  which 
were  evidently  nothing  but  metamorphosed 
blood  globules.  This  was  very  distinctly 
shown  in  Turdus  musica,  since  here  the  cells 
occurred  with  unchanged  blood  globules. 
Everywhere  these  cells  experienced  a  trans- 
ition, partly  into  brown  and  black  granule- 
cells,  partly  into  colorless  granulated  cells. 

c.  Amongst   the   Beptilia,      In   the  scaly 
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Heptilia,  amongst  which  I  have  only  ex- 
amined Anguis  fragilifl  and  Coluber  austriacus, 
I  have  seen  no  celU  with  unchanged  blood 
globules  ;  but  in  the  Anguis  I  found  pale  yel- 
low, brown,  and  black  granule-cells,  which 
were,  as  in  birds,  of  from  6  to  10-lOOOths  of 
a  line  in  diameter.  Transitions  of  these  into 
faintly  yellowish  and  colourless  granule-cells 
were  also  present  in  considerable  number, 
beinff  almost  as  frequent  as  the  ordinary  pa- 
renchyma cells  in  the  spleen-pulp.  The  Co- 
luber ausfriacus  certainly  exhibited  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen, 
but  no  changes  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  The 
naked  amphibia  offered  a  strikmg  contrast. 
Amongst  them  I  examined  Rana  temporaria 
and  esculenta,  Bombinator  igneus,  Hyla  ar- 
borea,  Bufo  cinereus,  Alytes  obstetricans, 
Salamandra  maculata  and  atra,  Triton  igneus, 
tsniatus,  and  cristatus.  The  cells  with  blood 
globules  were  better  seen  in  these  than  in  any 
other  animals.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  Triton,  Bombinator,  and  Rana,  in  which 
5,  10,  20,  and  more  blood  globules,  with  dis- 
tinct nuclei,  were  frequently  seen  occupying  a 
plainly  nucleated  cell  of  6  to  12-lOOOths  of 
a  line  in  diameter.  The  size  of  the  blood 
globules  in  these  cases  allowed  their  meta- 
morphoses to  be  followed  through  all  stages, 
as  is  represented  in  Jig.  532.  At  first  they 
were  round,  of  an  intense  yellow,  and  less 
easily  altered  by  water ;  then  they  contracted 
themselves  yet  more  together,  assumed  a  golden 
yellow  or  brown  yellow  colour,  and  were  no 
longer  assailed  by  water  ;  finally,  they  became 
colourless,  or  experienced  a  transition  into 
black  granules,  while  they  generally  also  fell 
asunder  into  smaller  granules.  In  this  manner 
golden  and  brownish  yellow  granule-cells  (^. 
532.  1.)  arise  from  the  cells  with  unchanged 
blood  globules  (Jg.  532.  2,  3,  5.),  and  finally 
they  experience  a  transition  into  colourless 
granule-cells  (fig.  532.  4.),  or  exist  for  a 
longer  time  as  black  pigment  cells. 

d.  Inches  I  have  recognised  the  same  con- 
ditions as  in  the  naked  amphibia,  only  they 
were  not  so  brilliant.  The  cells  with  blood 
globules  were  very  distinctly  seen  in  Salmo 
fario,  Cyprinus  carnio  and  brama,  Tinea  chry- 
sitis,  Esox  lucius,  Perca  fluviatilis,  Coregonus 
mursena,  and  Oadus  lota.  In  Anguilla  flu- 
viatilis, Aspius  alburnus,  Chondrostoma  nasus, 
leucocephalus,  &c.,  they  were  less  plainly  seen; 
nevertheless,  cells  with  shrunken  blood  cor- 
puscles, or  aggregates  of  such,  occurred  also 
in  these.  In  all  fishes  these  structures  be- 
come converted  partly  into  colourless  granule- 
cells,  partly  into  black  pigment- cells  and  pig- 
ment masses,  which  finally  often  lose  their 
colour.  • 

The  place  where  the  changes  of  the  blood 
corpuscles  above  mentioned  occur  can  be 
demonstrated  in  some  amphibia  to  be  the 
bloodvessels.  Thus,  in  Triton  igneus,  the 
spleen  is  at  its  margins  tolerably  transparent, 
and  here  one  frequently  comes  upon  the  cells 
which  contain  blood  corpuscles,  occupying 
the  capillaries  in  a  row  one  after  another  ; 
and  here  we  are  also  able  to  drive  them  into 


the  larger  venous  channels  by  pressure,  so 
that  one  of  these  is  often  filled  by  a  consider- 
able streak,  consisting  entirely  of  these  alto- 
gether characteristic  elements.  Whether  this 
occurrence  is  a  rule  in  the  Triton,  and 
whether  it  obtains  in  other  amphibia,  I  am 
unable  to  certify.  Yet  I  may  communicate 
that,  in  the  Triton,  frog,  toad,  and  Salamandra 
atra,  I  have  found  these  cells  containing  blood 
corpuscles  even  in  the  trunks  of  the  splenic 
vein  and  vena  portae  ;  while  in  Bufo  cinereus, 
Triton  igneus,  and  Salamandra,  I  have  found 
them  in  the  hepatic  branches  of  the  vena 
portse,  even  to  its  capillaries ;  and  in  the 
latter  animal,  even  in  the  inferior  cava  and  the 
heart.  In  any  case,  these  fiu:ts  may  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  of  the  not  unfrequent 
occurrence  and  formation  of  the  cells  in  ques- 
tion within  the  bloodvessels  of  the  spleen  ; 
although  it  can  scarcely  be  added  that  they 
are  not  probably  also  formed  in  the  extra- 
vasated  blood.  In  certain  genera  of  fishes,  as 
in  Tinea,  Esox,  Perca,  the  cells  which  contain 
blood  corpuscles,  and  their  metamorphoses* 
are  seen  included  in  round  delicate-walled 
vesicles  of  from  l-40th  to  1-1 6th  of  a  line  in 
diameter  (Jig.  533.),  which  for  the  most  part 

JFVg.533. 


Artery  (a),  with  a  cyH  (Ji\  in  its  tunica  adcenHHa  (r), 
whtch  contains  cdls  (d)  enclosing  bhod  corpuscles. 
From  the  spleen  of  the  Tinea  chrysitis. 

sit  on  the  ramifications  of  the  splenic  arteries, 
either  laterally  on  the  vessels,  or  on  the  points 
where  they  divide  ;  and  which  are  connected 
with  the  sheath  or  exterior  membrane  of  the 
same  ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  nothing  else 
than  pouchings  of  the  same.  How  these  ve- 
sicles are  developed  I  have  not  determined, 
yet  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  have  the 
import  of  false  aneurisms,  and  owe  their 
origin  to  a  tearing  of  the  inner  and  middle 
tunics,  and  to  a  protrusion  of  the  tunica  ad- 
ventitia,  together  with  the  sheath  of  the  ves- 
sels (if  the  latter  texture  can  be  supposed  to 
exist  here).  The  similarity  of  these  vesicles 
with  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  roam- 
mab  seems  to  be  especially  worthy  of  men- 
tion. After  the  description  already  given  of 
the  relation  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  to 
the  arteries,  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  de- 
tail, that  the  correspondence  of  both  in  re- 
spect of  their  site  is  very  great.  But,  in  re- 
spect of  their  contents  a  similar  resemblance 
is  sometimes  exhibited,  when,  as  in  the  cysts 
of  fiuhes,  the    cells  with  blood  corpuscles 
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have  all  undergone  a  transition  into  colour* 
less  cellsy  or  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  con- 
tain effused  blood.  By  pondering  upon  these 
circumstances,  one  might  almost  come  to  the 
idea  of  regarding  the  cysts  of  fishes  as  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles,  or  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles of  mammals  as  false  aneunsms  of  the 
splenic  arteries  ;  but  in  my  opinion  either  of 
these  views  would  be  altogether  erroneous. 
For  although  blood  is  often  present  in  the 
Blalpighian  corpuscles,  yet  this  appearance  is 
much  too  seldom  to  allow  of  our  explaining  their 
contents  as  arising  out  of  altered  blood.  And 
as  regards  the  c^sts  of  fishes,  they  are  alto- 
gether absent  from  many  fishes,  and,  where 
they  are  present,  often  undergo  a  cretifica- 
tion,  or  are  changed  into  concretions ;  while 
they  occur  in  other  or^ns,  as  for  instance  in 
the  kidneys :  facts  which  haVe  little  confor- 
mity with  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles.  In  others  of  the  fishes 
previously  mentioned,  no  vesicles  can  be  re- 
cognised in  the  spleen ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
manpr  genera,  the  blood  corpuscles  obtained 
in  different  conditions  of  their  metamorphosis 
are  seated  together  in  roundish  heaps  of  a 
more  or  less  definite  outline,  and  or  a  size 
which  equals  that  of  the  vesicles  :  these  are 
evidently  nothing  else  than  extravasations  of 
blood.  The  numerous  circumscribed  red  or 
brown  points  which  occur  in  the  spleen  pulp 
of  all  fishes,  are  nothing  but  the  self-decom- 
posing blood  globules ;  and  they  are,  as  above 
mentioned,  either  free  or  arranged  in  masses 
which  are  included  in  vesicles.  In  the  scaly 
reptilia,  birds,  and  mammals,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  state  with  certainty  in  what  part  of 
the  spleen  the  formation  of  the  cells  which 
contain  the  blood  corpuscles  and  their  meta- 
morphosis oiccurs.  At  first  I  thought  of  the 
hollow  interspaces  with  which  the  vein  of  the 
spleen  begins ;  only  these  spaces,  as  will  be 
snown  hereafter,  do  not  in  tne  least  obtain  in 
the  human  subject  in  the  form  which  has  been 
hitherto  attributed  to  them.  Or  the  branches 
of  the  veins,  which  are  always  large,  might 
easily  be  regarded  as  the  locality,  provided 
that  the  occurrences  above  mentioned  be  not 
r^arded  as  extravasations.  With  regard  to  this 
question  direct  observation  teaches  us  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  capillaries  and  arteries  of  the 
spleen  in  mammalia  no  changes  of  the  blood 
corpuscles  exist ;  so  that  the  only  question  is, 
whether  the  blood  corpuscles,  which  con- 
stantly occur  in  the  spleen-pulp,  and  here  un- 
dergo their  metamorphoses,  are  situated  in  the 
commencements  of  the  veins;  or  whether 
they  occupy  spaces  newly  formed  by  the  ex- 
trusion ot  the  blood.  Much  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  the  first  of  these  views.  Thus, 
it  is  scared^  possible  to  suppose  (hat  extra- 
vasations of  blood  in  such  extraordinary  quan- 
tity constantly  occur  in  the  spleen;  then  it 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  pigmentary  gra- 
nule-cells, such  as  are  developed  in  the  spleen 
from  the  blood,  mav  also  be  found  in  blood- 
vessels exterior  to  the  spleen,  which  seems  to 
speak  for  their  being  situated  within  the  ves- 
sels in  the  case  of  the  spleen  itself.    I  have 
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myself  formerly  found  scattered  pigment-cells 
in  human  blood  *  which  I  can  now  only  re- 
gard as  granule-cells  from  the  spleen.  Ecker 
has  also  seen  f  in  the  splenic  veins  of  the 
calf,  cells  containing  blood  corpuscles  like 
those  in  the  spleen.  And,  lastly,  Meckel  j: 
has  also  found  black  pigment- cells  in  the 
blood  of  a  woman  whose  spleen  abounded  in 
them.  Finally,  we  may  recollect,  that  in  the 
ainphibia  the  cells  in  question  are  certainly 
situated  ui  the  vessels.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  spleen 
of  fishes  metamorphoses  of  the  extravasated 
blood  take  place,  and  that  also  portions  of 
the  extravasations  enter  the  vessels,  and  that 
it  is  possible  the  pigment-cells  in  the  blood 
mav  thus  originate  ;  finally,  that  the  masses 
of  blood  in  the  spleen-pulp  are  scarcely  de- 
fined with  the  sharpness  which  they  would 
possess  even  in  veins  with  very  delicate  coats, 
in  this  state  of  things  it  is  much  better  to 
abstain  from  giving  a  definite  decision ;  or  if 
one  be  absolutely  required,  to  attribute  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  blood  in  the  spleen  of 
mammals  to  both  the  localities  mentioned. 

The  changes  of  the  blood  globules  in  the 
spleen  are  not  exactly  similar  in  all  circum- 
stances, either  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the 
cells  thus  changed,  or  the  degree  of  metamor- 
phosis which  they  undergo.  In  Jithes,  all  the 
blood  globules,  without  exception,  may  be 
recognised  as  decomposing;  yet  the  quantity 
of  these  varies,  t.  e.  the  number  and  size  of 
the  vesicles  and  masses  previously  described 
varies  in  a  considerable  d^ee  in  different  in- 
dividuals and  species,  although  no  very  de- 
finite laws  have  as  yet  been  found  out. 
RepUHa  exhibited  the  following  peculiarity. 
In  newly-caught  individuals,  the  cells  con- 
taining blood  corpuscles  were  very  numerous 
and  distinct ;  but  in  those  which  had  fasted 
one,  two,  or  three  da^'s,  thev  occurred  in 
exceedingly  small  quantity  ;  while,  finally,  by 
a  longer  duration  of  the  fasting  (a  week  or 
more),  they  exhibited  themselves  in  very 
great  number,  and  of  extraordinary  distinct- 
ness ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  spleen 
became  large,  dark  red,  and  very  rich  in  the 
normal  blood  corpuscles.  When  newts  which 
had  fasted  a  week  were,  fed,  the  cells  previ- 
ously exisdnp:,  and  the  unchanged  blood  cor- 
puscles, vanished,  since  they  were  changed 
into  colored  granule-cells,  and  only  on  the 
sixth  day  after  the  feeding  did  such  cells  re- 
appear ;  but  in  three  days  afterwards  dmost 
all  of  these  had  again  experienced  a  meta- 
morphosis into  granule-cells.  In  mammalia 
I  have,  in  a  series  of  cases,  seen  the  decom« 
positions  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  as  little 
as  five,  six,  and  more  hours  after  eating,  while 
immediately  after  the  reception  of  &od,  op 
after  a  day  s  fasting,  I  have  failed  to  observe 
it.     At  my  advice,  Landis§  instituted  experi- 

*  See  also  Fahrner,  De  Globulorum  Sangfainis 
origine :  Turici,  1845,  p.  26.  fig.  148. 

f  Zeitschriit  fUr  RationeUe  Medidn,  Band  vi 
S.  264* 

Zeitachrift  fUr  Psychiatrie,  1847,  S.  22. 
Beitrttge  zur  Lehre  tlbcr  die  Yenichtungen  dor 
Iz:  Zurich,  1847. 
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ments  concerning  this  on  thirty  rabbits,  and 
obtained  the  following  results.  Of  fifteen 
animals  which  were  examined,  two,  five,  and 
eight  hours  after  eating,  cells  with  unchanged 
blood  globules  were  found  in  eleven  ;  in  five 
they  were  in  masses  ;  in  six  separate ;  in  four 
cases  the^'  did  not  occur  at  all.  Fifteen 
other  animals,  which  were  killed  twelve, 
twenty-four,  and  forty-eight  hours  after  eatine, 
showed  in  eleven  cases  no  trace  of  the  celu 
mentioned ;  in  two  cases  many  were  present, 
in  two  cases  a  few  only.  And,  vice  vend, 
golden  yellow  granule->cells  (metamorphotes  of 
the  cells  with  unchanged  blood  globules) 
occurred  fourteen  times  in  the  latter  animals ; 
ten  times  in  great  quantity,  once  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  three  limes  very  sparingly, 
while  in  one  instance  only  were  thev  alto- 
gether wanting.  In  the  fifteen  animaJs  first 
mentioned  th^  were  twice  absent,  five  times 
sparingly  present,  twice  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  six  times  in  large  quantity.  The 
conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  these  facts  is, 
that  cells  with  unchanged  blood  globules  only 
show  themselves  a  short  time  after  eating, 
and  that  the  granule-cells  which  proceed  from 
these  arc  almost  always  present,  although  in 
greater  number  in  animals  which  have  ftisted 
a  considerable  time.  If  any  animal  were 
examined  at  the  proper  time,  one  would  be 
astonished  at  the  uncommon  quantity  of  de- 
composing blood  globules;  for  in  auch  a  case 
the  whole  red  part  of  the  pulp  consists  (so  to 
speak)  of  nothing  but  golden  yellow  or 
blackish  corpuscles,  which  are  the  different 
metamorphoses  of  blood  corpuscles  already 
mentioned. 

Of  the  uUimeUe  destiny  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles so  metamorphosed,  thus  much  is 
certain, — that  they  are  decomposed  and  dis- 
solved ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out  what  is  the  destiny  of  the  cells 
which  uscially  enclose  them.  We  have  already 
seen  above  that  these  cells  occur  in  the 
splenic  veia,  the  vena  portse,  and  the  inferior 
cava,  and  it  is  thence  questionable  whether 
all  these  <cells  may  not  possibly  pass  into  the 
blood.  It  is  difficult  to  give  m  answer  to 
this.  Thus  much  1  consider  to  be  made  out : 
— that  cells  with  unchanged  blood  globules, 
and  yellow,  brown,  or  blackish-yellow  granule- 
cells,  only  exceptionally  and  seldom  pass  into 
the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein,  or  beyond ; 
since,  in  the  first  place,  these  cells  are,  upon 
the  whole,  rarely  found  in  the  blood  ;  while, 
secondly,  their  occurrence  in  the  spleen  is 
demonstrably  very  frequent.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  to  the  colourless  granule-cells  which 
finally  arise  from  the  cells  containing  blood 
corpuscles,  it  is  not  made  out  whether  they 
remain  in  the  spleen  or  enter  the  blood. 
Supposing  the  first  of  these  to  be  the  case, 
they  nuiy  either  abide  a  considerable  time  in 
the  pulp,  and  then  in  a  certain  manner  serve 
as  parench)nia-cells,  with  which  they  have  a 
great  similarity,  or  they  may  experience  a 
dissolution,  and  altogether  disappear.  In  the 
second  case,  one  may  imagine  that  they  are 
converted  into  lymph  corpuscles,  with  which 


they  have,  to  some  extent,  a  great  similarityt 
or  that  they  undergo  a  solution  in  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein  and  the  rest  of  the  circula- 
tion. I  own  that  I  cannot  hazard  a  decision. 
It  is  certain  that  colourless  granule-cells 
occur  in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  the  spleen  ; 
but  it  is  also  certain  that  they  are  much 
more  frequent  in  the  spleen,  and  that,  as 
regards  the  blood  of  extravasation  which  un- 
dergoes metamorphosis,  it  may  be  definitely 
stated,  that  its  products  for  the  most  part 
remain  in  the  same  place. 

So  much  for  mv  experience  of  the  decom- 
position of  blood  corpuscles  in  the  spleen. 
Simultaneously  with  myself.  Professor  Ecker, 
of  Basle,  made  similar  oli^rvations,  which 
likewise  referred  to  a  destruction  of  blood 
corpuscles,  and  which,  soon  after,  lent  an  ad- 
ditional light  to  mine.*  In  contradiction 
to  this,  however,  Gerlach  has  lately  uttered 
the  opinion  that  my  observations  allude  to 
the  formation  of  colored  corpuscles  within 
colorless  ones;  so  that  he  explains  the 
forms  of  cells  which  are  found  in  the  spleen 
in  preciselv  the  reverse  wav,  and  supposes 
that  the  cells  with  golden  yellow  granules  are 
the  younger,  and  those  with  unchanged  blood 
corpuscles  the  elder ;  that  is,  that  they  are 
those  in  which  the  blood  corpuscles  have 
completely  developed  themselves,  and  from 
which  they  are  ready  to  be  expelled  or  set  firee- 
So  that  if  Gerlach  be  correct,  the  relation  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  to  the  spleen  is  precisely 
the  reverse  or  that  which  I  have  stated,  and 
they  begin  there  in  great  quantities ;  and  it 
thus  becomes  important  to  inquire  whose 
opinion  is  the  correct  one.  But  if  my  ex- 
periments upon  the  behaviour  of  the  blood 
corpuscles  in  the  spleen  have  no  other  con- 
sideration, this  merit,  at  least,  remains  to 
them,  that  they  accurately  set  forth  the 
anatomical  facts,  and  in  this  manner  have 
already  sufficed  to  refute  such  fiilse  theories 
as  that  of  Gerlach.  In  point  of  fiict,  Gerlach 
is  altogether  wrong  when  he  supposes  that 
the  golden  yellow  granules  are  changed  into 
bloc3  globules ;  for  this  can  in  no  way  be 
proved,  but  very  easily  the  contrary.  He  is 
equally  in  error  in  adducing,  as  a  ground  for 
Uiis  view,  that  blood  corpuscles  b^n  as  cells 
in  the  embryonal  liver, — a  statement  which  is 
altogether  incorrect.  And  when  he  finally 
adduces  that  since,  according  to  Harlessf, 
the  blood  corpuscles  are  destroyed  by  the 
alternating  influence  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid,  a  second  kind  of  solution  of  these  in  the 
spleen  cannot  be  conceived ;  it  need  only  be 
remarked  that  this  theory  of  Harless's  is  not 
in  the  least  proved  as  regards  the  living 
organism.  So,  also,  Virchow  %  has  expressed 
himself  as  partially  against  mine  and  Ecker's 
account;  since,  though  he  does  not  at  all 
doubt  the  dissolution  of  blood  corpuscles,  yet 
he  altogether  denies  the  origin  of  cells  around 

•  Loc  dt 

t  Ueber  den  Emfluss  der  Gase  auf  die  Form  der 
Blutkugfilchen :  Erlangen,  1846. 
'  X  Arcliir    ftlr   jtatbologische    Anatomie      and 
kliniscbe  Median,  Band  i.  S&  452.  488.4 
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heaps  of  blood  corpuscles.  This  statement  is 
only  explicable  by  supposing  that  the  Mam- 
malia and  Reptilia,  in  whom  this  pheno- 
menon can  be  seen  as  plainly  as  could  be 
wished,  were  not  examined  by  Virchow. 
Besides,  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  effused 
blood  always  forms  cells  containing  blood 
corpuscles ;  only  I  hold  it  as  a  fact  established 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  very  frequently 
ha()pens  in  the  spleen  as  well  as  in  extrava^ 
sations  in  the  lungs,  lymphatic  glands,  brain, 
and  thyroid  body ;  and  while  1  believe  that 
the  formation  of  cells  around  these  several 
effusions  is  not  an  equivalent  fact,  yet  it  is 
altogether  certain  that  blood  globules  enclosed 
in  ceils  undergo  a  more  speedy  dissolution 
than  if  they  remain  free. 

In  conclusion,  one*  word  concerning  the 
import  of  the  changes  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
in  the  spleen.  It  may  be  asked,  whether 
they  constitute  a  normal  and  physiological, 
or  a  pathological  appearance  ?  On  the  one 
side,  very  weighty  grounds  may  be  alleged  for 
the  normal  character,  especially  their  (so  to 
speak)  constant  occurrence  and  innumerable 
quantity  in  such  a  number  of  animals  living 
in  their  natural  condition,  as  the  amphibia 
and  fishes  were.  Furthermore,  the  appa- 
rently complete  health  which  existed  in  spite 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  dissolving  blood 
globules.  Thirdly,  in  Reptilia,  the  cells  con- 
taining blood  corpuscles  may  be  seen  in  blood- 
vessels which  are  in  no  way  isolated  fi*om  the 
general  circulation.  Fourthly,  similar  and 
constant  changes  of  the  blood  repeated  at 
short  intervals  are  absent  from  other  organs 
of  birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles  ;  and  many 
other  arguments  mieht  be  adduced.  But,  in 
contrast  to  these  facts,  many  others  appear 
on  a  more  careful  contemplation,  which  may 
almost  lead  to  the  opinion  that  all  the  changes 
of  the  blood  globules  in  the  spleen  are  pos- 
sibly only  pathological  appearances.  In  fishes, 
dissolutions  of  the  blood  corpuscles  occur  not 
only  in  the  spleen,  but  in  an  exactly  similar 
way  in  other  organs,  namely  in  the  kidneys, 
the  liver,  and  the  peritoneum.  In  the  first 
of  these  organs  their  presence  is  constant;  at 
least,  in  the  examination  of  many  examples  of 
eel,  pike,  Coregonus  muraena  and  muraenula, 
Salmo  fario,  Barbus  fluviatilis,  Cyprinus  brama 
and  carpio,  and  Tinea  chrysitis,  not  only  were 
they  always  present,  but  almost  afways  as 
numerous  as  tney  were  observed  to  be  in  the 
spleen.  In  the  peritoneum  and  the  liver  they 
were  sometimes  scarce,  sometimes  frequent, 
but  only  in  the  carp  and  Tinea  chrysitis  were 
they  constant ;  in  other  fishes  they  were 
either  altogether  absent,  or  only  occurred 
here  and  there,  as  in  the  trout.  If  to  these 
facts  be  appended  that  in  certain  animals, — to 
wit,  in  cats,  sheep,  and  others,  —  the  changes 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  spleen  are  very 
seldom  observed,  one  can  scarcely  resist  the 
notion  that  the  appearance  is  abnormal ;  and 
this  is  much  more  the  case  when  one  con- 
siders that  similar  appearances  which  are 
known  not  to  be  physiological,  constitute 
almost  constant  occurrences,  and  are  asso- 


ciated with  exactly  parallel  changes  of  blood 
globules.  Of  this,  the  small  effusions  of 
blood  in  the  lungs,  bronchial  glands,  and 
thyroid  bodies  of  men,  and  those  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  mesentery  of  pigs  and 
rabbits,  are  instances.  But  this  latter  view  is 
insusceptible  of  full  explanation  ;  for  although 
pathological  effusions  and  metamorphoses  of 
blood  often  constitute  almost  a  constant  oc- 
curence, yet,  first,  the  quantity  of  blood 
globules  which  undergo  dissolution  in  such 
effusions  is  in  no  comparison  at  all  with  that 
of  the  millions  which  are  destroyed  in  the 
spleen  ;  and,  secondly,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown 
tnat  effusions  of  blood  may  not  occur  as  a 

Physiological  phenomenon,  as  happens  in  the 
ursting  of  a  Graafian  follicle  in  the  ovary,  in 
menstruation,  and  in  the  separation  of  the 
placenta.  And  although  all  animals  do  not 
show  in  the  spleen  such  a  solution  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  as  can  be  verified  by  the 
microscope,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  proved 
therewith,  that  where  this  lakes  place  it  de- 
pends on  a  pathological  condition  ;  indeed, 
the  blood  corpuscles  of  different  animals  may 
undergo  dissolution  in  different  waysw  At 
least  thus  much  is  certain,  that  in  all  animals, 
without  exception,  stagnations  of  blood  occur 
in  the  spleen ;  and  I  might  add,  almost  of  a 
certainty,  in  mammals,  extravasations  also. 
In  these  stagnations,  the  blood  globules  may 
dissolve  themselves  in  the  one  case  rapidly, 
in  the  other  case  slowly,  and  thus,  according 
to  the  outer  phenomenon,  a  difference  will  be 
produced.  Such  an  occurrence  may  be  phv' 
siological,  since  it  is,  at  least  in  many  animals, 
visibly  constant  and  very  extensive;  and  it 
may  have  the  greatest  signification  to  the  life 
of  the  organism.  Therefore,  so  long  as  the 
pathological  character  of  the  phenomenon  i  s 
not  proved  of  a  certainty,  I  am  disposed  to 
hold  fast  by  its  physiological  nature,  and  to 
consider  the  dissolution  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles in  the  spleen  as  a  normal  fact. 

6.  Bloodvessels  of  the  spleen,  —  The  splenic 
artery  (arteria  HenaUs)  springs  from  the 
caeliac  axis,  and  courses  with  many  windings 
between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-colic  liga- 
ment until  it  reaches  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach,  where  it  entera  the  gastro-splenic 
ligament,  after  giving  off*  some  small  twigs 
to  the  pancreas  and  the  stomach.  Arriving 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hilus  lienalis, 
it  divides  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
branch.  The  upper  of  the  two,  passing 
somewhat  upwards,  and  giving  bttck wards 
fi'ora  two  to  six  short  arteries  (yasa  brevia) 
to  the  large  extremity  or  pouch  of  the 
stomach,  divides  into  from  three  to  six 
branches,  which,  lying  in  a  line  one  over 
another,  extend  to  the  hihis,  into  which  they 
enter.  The  inferior  branch  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  others ;  it  passes  to  the  in- 
ferior and  anterior  part  of  the  spleen,  sup- 
plying it  with  three  to  six  branches,  which 
enter  the  hilus  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
others,  and  it  ends  finally  as  the  gastro- 
epiploica  sinistra.  Thus,  all  the  six  to  twelve 
branches  which  enter  the  spleen  lie  tolerably 
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in  one  line  upon  each  other  in  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum,  and  they  are  also  connected 
to  each  other  by  fat  and  areolar  tissue.  The 
size  of  the  splenic  arteries  is  very  consi- 
derable in  proportion  to  that  of  the  organ, 
and  so  also  the  thickness  of  their  coats  is 
worthy  of  notice.  In  the  first  of  these  re- 
spects, it  is  possible  that  only  the  thyroid 
gland  exceeds  the  spleen;  the  liver,  which 
18  so  much  larger  than  this  organ,  being  sup- 
plied by  an  artery  of  scarcdy  larger  size 
than  the  splenic,  although  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact,  that  beside  this  the  liver  receives 
very  much  additional  blood  through  the  vena 
portae.  In  the  mammalia  generally,  the  splenic 
artery  is  proportionally  smaller  than  in  men  ; 
this  possibly  depends  only  upon  the  more 
considerable  contraction  of  the  vessel  at  their 
death.  Wintringham  finds  that  the  thickness 
of  the  arterial  coats  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  aorta  above  the  giving  off  of  the  renal  ar- 
teries, to  which  it  bears  the  ratio  of  I  to  0*762  ; 
he  also  states  that  they  will  sustain  a  pres- 
sure of  41  lbs. 

The  serous  covering  of  the  spleen  receives 
some  unnamed  small  arteries :  thus  a  twig  is 
given  to  it  from  the  led  inferior  phrenic 
artery,  which  courses  in  the  phrenico-lienal 
ligament ;  and,  besides  this,  it  receives 
branches  from  the  first  lumbar,  from  the  left 
spermatic,' and  from  the  splenic  itself.  Addi- 
tionall^r  to  these,  in  some  of  the  vertebrata, 
to  wit  in  the  calf,  small  twigs  in  great  number 
leave  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  and  af^er 
perforating  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  organ 
spread  themselves  out  upon  its  surface. 

The  tpienic  vein  altogether  corresponds  in 
distribution  to  the  splenic  arter}'.  So  many 
primary  arterial  branches  enter  the  hilus  of 
the  spleen,  and  just  as  many  veins  come  out 
of  it.  These  six  to  twelve  veins  unite  into  two 
branches,  and  receiving,  the  upper  the  veme 
breves  from  the  stomach,  and  tne  lower  the 
vena  gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  they  constitute 
the  trunk  of  the  vein.  In  the  spleen,  and  at 
their  emergence  from  it,  the  veins  lie  anterior 
to  the  arteries,  but  then  they  place  themselves 
posteriorly  to  them  ;  and  it  is  behind  the 
arteries  that  they  unite  to  form  the  common 
trunk.  This  trunk  receives  a  tm^  from  the 
pancreas,  from  the  lymphatics  of  tlie  spleen, 
from  the  stomach,  and,  further,  the  vena  coro- 
naria  ventriculi ;  it  then  passes  away  over  the 
aorta  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  ;  and, 
finallj^,  with  the  vena  mesenterica  superior  it 
constitutes  the  trunk  of  the  verta  portae. 

The  splenic  vein,  like  all  the  branches  of 
the  vena  ports,  has  no  valves,  and  is  the 
largest  branch  which  assists  to  form  that 
trunk.  Its  width  is  very  considerable:  ac- 
cording to  E.Home*  and  Giesker,  the  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  arteries  is  as  5  to  I  ;  and 
according  to  earlier  authorities  it  is  yet  more. 
The  proportionate  size  of  the  branches  is  still 
lar^ ;  and,  according  to  C.  A.  Schmidt,  their 
ratio  in  the  spleen  itself  to  that  of  the  arteries 
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which  run  with  them  is  as  20  to  I.  in  con- 
trast to  this,  the  thickness  of  their  coats  is 
very  inconsiderable,  and,  according  to  Win- 
tringham, is  to  that  of  the  arteriea  as  1  to 
4*8  or  4*3,  to  that  of  the  iliac  vein  as  I 
to  .3*5. 

On  their  entry  into  the  spleen,  both  arterial 
and  venous  branches  receive  as  a  covering  a 
process  of  that  "  tunica  propria**  of  the  spleen 
which  forms  the  vagnuB  vasorunt,  previously 
described. 

These  are  not  alike  in  all  animals  :  thus, 
for  instance,  they  differ  in  man  from  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  higher  brute  mammalia  —  a  fact 
which  explains  the  various  descriptions  given 
by  different  authors.  In  man,  the  shears  of 
the  vessels  form  complete  coats  around  them. 
A  section  made  in  the  centre  of  the  hilus,  and 
continued  through  the  spleen,  exhibits  them 
very  distinctly  as  projections  or  processes  of 
the  tunica  propria,  and  also  allows  their 
further  circumstances  to  be  seen.  It  is  thus 
shown  that  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  are 
thickly  enclosed  in  these  sheaths;  but  in 
such  wise  that  they  are  easily  separated  and 
isolated,  especially  in  old,  or  macerated,  or 
boiled  spleens.  The  arteries  and  nerves 
allow  of  this  more  easily  than  the  veins, 
which  latter  have  a  closer  connection  to  these 
sheaths.  It  is  further  seen  that  not  only  are 
the  trunks  of  entering  and  emerging  vesseb 
thus  covered,  but  that  their  finer  ramifications 
receive  a  similar  clothing.  The  thickness  of 
these  sheaths  is  in  the  human  subject  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  As  Giesker  correctly 
states,  they  are  at  first  exactly  the  thickness 
of  the  tunica  propria,  and  retain  the  same 
thickness  for  a  considerable  distance,  that  is, 
as  long  as  they  clothe  the  main  trunks  of  the 
vessels.  On  the  branches  which  proceed 
laterally  from  these  trunks,  and  on  their  fur- 
ther extent,  the  sheaths  become  naturally 
finer,  and  gradually  increase  this  fineness  as 
the  vessels  become  more  minute,  until  finally, 
becoming  very  delicate,  they  lose  themselves 
in  the  pulp  of  the  spleen  in  the  manner 
previously  mentioned.  The  thickness  of  a 
sheath  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  coat  of 
the  artery  which  it  incloses,  and  greater  than 
that  of  the  vein  ;  yet  this  does  not  hold  good 
of  vessels  in  all  parts  of  their  extent,  since  on 
the   finest   branches    the  sheaths   are   pro- 

f>ortionally  somewhat  stronger  than  on  the 
arger  ones.  As  to  the  relations  of  the 
sheaths  to  the  rest  of  the  spleen  substance, 
it  must  especially  be  considered  that  they  do 
not  lie  free  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ, 
but  are  connected  with  the  general  trabecular 
network  by  means  of  balks  which  are  given 
off*  from  them:  but  these  balks  are  not  so 
numerous  as  different  anatomists  appear  to 
think  ;  so  that  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  con- 
sider with  Giesker,  that  the  whole  trabecular 
network  is  formed  out  of  this  connection. 

In  other  Mammalia,  as  in  the  horse,  ass, 
ox,  pig,  sheep,  &c.,  the  course  of  these  sheaths 
differs  in  some  respects  from  that  seen  in 
man.  In  the  three  latter  animals,  which  in 
this  respect    are    best    known  to  me,  no 
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sheaths  at  all  are  found  on  the  smaller  veins, 
and  on  the  larger  they  are  chiefly  found  on 
that  side  on  which  the  arteries  and  nerves 
which  accompany  them  lie.  Onlv  the  two 
primary  trunks  of  the  veins  which  proceed 
from  the  spleen  have  for  a  very  short  dis- 
tance a  complete  sheath,  while  all  the  arte- 
ries, even  the  finest,  possess  one;  a  con- 
dition of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  vessels  in  man  altogether  correspond 
with  that  of  the  partitions  ;  and  this  nolds 
good  of  animals  generally.  But  I  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  unstriped  muscular 
fibre  in  the  sheaths  in  all  those  cases  in  which 
I  have  found  it  in  the  trabeculae.  In  oxen 
this  is  especially  the  case ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  pigs,  &c.,  they  are  very  plainly 
present. 

Great  difficulties  oppose  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  the  vessels  in  the 
spleen  itself:  since,  Istly,  injection  or  in- 
flation of  the  vessels  gives  little  result  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  or^ ;  and, 
2dly,  great  difficulties  are  connected  with  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  organ.  What 
will  be  now  adduced  concerning  it  is  espe- 
cially the  result  of  the  latter  method  of  in- 
quiry, which,  combined  with  fine  preparations 
by  the  knife,  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
most  fertile  in  results. 

When  the  main  branches  of  the  splenic 
artery  have  entered  into  the  spleen  they 
lie  in  their  sheaths,  each  in  company  with 
a  vein,  to  which  they  are  posterior  and  infe- 
rior :  they  are  in  tolerably  loose  connection 
with  the  sheath,  and  not  unfrequentlv  they 
take  a  serpentine  course.  In  their  further 
distribution  they  do  not  behave  as  arteries 
generally  do,  which  continually  give  off 
smaller  branches,  but  they  divide  immediately 
into  a  quantity  of  di6ferent  large  and  long 
branches  in  the  manner  of  a  shrub  ;  of  these 
the  larger  branches  go  to  the  anterior,  the 
smaller  to  the  posterior,  margin  of  the  organ. 
Beside  this,  it  is  especially  to  be  remarked  of 
the  arteries  of  the  spleen,  that  their  different 
branches  form  no  anastomoses.  Assolant 
tied  a  branch  of  the  splenic  artery  in  a  living 
dog,  and  then  allowed  the  spleen  to  return 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  dog  died 
thirty  hours  after :  much  inflammation  and 
exsudation  of  a  bloody  serous  fluid  was  found 
in  the  belly,  and  the  spleen  was  quite  healthy ; 
only  the  part  cut  off  from  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  gangrenous,  and,  as  it  were, 
separated  fi-om  the  sound  part  by  a  line  of 
demarcation.  In  contrast  to  this,  Heusinger 
tied  all  the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery,  one 
only  excepted  ;  upon  dissection,  the  whole 
spleen  was  found  to  be  mortified,  excepting 
the  part  in  which  the  artery  not  dcligated 
ramified.  Also  injections  in  an  artery  always 
return  solelv  by  the  corresponding  branch  of 
vein ;  and  they  only  fill  that  region  of  the 
spleen  in  which  the  branch  ramifies,  never 
passing  over  into  any  other.  I  am  unable 
from  my  own  experience  to  pass  any  judg- 
ment upon  these  data,  and  will  therefore  not 


impugn  them ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  the  capillaries  of  the  pulp  are  com- 
pletely^ separated  from  each  other,  and  am 
more  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  anatomical  circumstances  of  the  pulp, 
such  a  separation;  must  be  considered  as  im- 
possible ;  since  in  the  spleen  we  have  before 
us,  not  a  gland  with  special  lobes  separated 
from  each  other,  but  a  parenchyma  every- 
where united.  The  above  results  of  deli- 
gation  and  injection  by  no  means  necessarily 
imply  an  isolated  course  of  the  capillaries, 
and  are  fully  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  the  arteries  possess  no  anastomoses. 

When  the  arteries  have  divided  into  small 
vessels  of  1  to  2-lOOths  of  a  line,  they  come 
into  contact  with  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
in  the  mode  already  descril^ ;  while  they 
are  also  connected  to  these  by  their  sheaths. 
According  to  Giesker,  their  final  terminations 
are  coronal  or  pencil-shaped,  radiating  so  as 
to  surround  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  and 
altogether  enclose  them  ;  then  arriving  at 
the  nighest  point  of  the  vesicle,  they  return 
upon  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  loop,  course 
back  again  as  veins,  and  there  meet  together, 
beneath  the  point  whence  the  artery  radiated, 
to  form  a  vein,  which  enters  the  same  sheath 
firom  which  the  artery  emerged.  At  this 
point  the  sheath  divides  into  three  to  four 
fibrous  threads,  which  pass  over  on  the 
spleen  corpuscles  to  the  threads  arising 
nearest  to  them,  and  unite  with  these.  If 
we  compare  with  this  description  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  spleen  that  which  is 
considered  most  admissible  by  J.  MUUer,  the 
next  author  after  Giesker,  we  shall  find  very 
considerable  contradictions.  J.  Miiller  finds 
that  the  smallest  branches  of  arteries  partly 
continue  on  the  side  of  the  corpuscles  with- 
out giving  off  branches  to  them,  partly  per- 
forate either  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
corpuscle,  without  in  any  instance  leaving 
any  branches  of  the  artery  in  its  interior; 
that  these  fine  arterial  branches  pass  through 
the  middle  of  the  corpuscles,  then  con- 
tinue on  their  coats,  and  then  quit  them 
altogether;  and  that  if  an  artery  in  the 
corpuscle  divides  into  many  branches — which 
never  happens  on  the  surface,  but  always  in 
the  thickness  of  its  coats  —  these  branches 
leave  it  again,  in  order  to  ramify  minutely  in 
the  surrounding  red  pulpy  substance  of  the 
spleen,  into  which  part  especially  all  the  fine 
pencil-shaped  ramifications  of  the  arteries 
pass.  The  commencements  of  the  veins 
spring  firom  these  branches ;  they  are  tolerably 
large,  anastomose  frequently  with  each  other, 
and  scarcely  have  a  special  coat  as  yet.  If  a 
little  piece  of  the  pulp  of  the  spleen  be  care- 
fully examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  as 
if  cribriform,  and  constitutes  as  it  were  a  net- 
work of  red  partitions,  the  diameters  of 
which  are  larger  than  the  interspaces  and 
canals  existing  between  them.  It  is  these 
venous  canals  which  give  the  cellular  appear- 
ance seen  in  inflation  of  the  veins  or  the 
pulp,  and  which,  injected,  form  structures 
resembling   the    corpora   cavernosa   of  th« 
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penis.  Special  cells  or  caTities  do  not 
exist. 

So  far  J.  Miiller.  If  we  now  ask  ourselves 
the  reason  of  these  important  differences  be- 
tween these  two  authors  cited,  one  of  whom 
affirms  the  continuation  of  the  tufb  in  the 
pulp,  and  a  connection  of  Mulpighian  cor- 
puscles with  arteries  and  venous  interstices 
onlv ;  while  the  other  denies  all  this,  we  shall 
•  find  it  not  very  difficult  to  give  an  answer. 
Giesker,  in  his  description,  limited  himself  to 
the  appearances  met  with  in  the  human  subject, 
while  J.  Miiller  made  the  pig  and  the  ox  the 
basis  of  his  delineation.  This  circumstance  will 
at  least  partially  explain  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence in  the  two  descriptions  ;  for  I  find 
tnat  between  the  spleen  of  man  and  that  of  the 
animals  mentioned  considerable  differences 
exist. 

In  man,  at  least  generally,  the  arteries  to- 
gether with  the  veins  pass  deeply  uito  the 
substance  of  the  spleen,  lying  in  the  same 
sheath  with  them,  and  exactly  following  their 
course.  According  to  Giesker,  the  two  classes 
of  vessels  accompany  each  other  even  to  their 
final  ramifications;  but  this  is  not  correct. 
In  every  spleen  instances  occur,  which  are 
easily  seen,  where  small  veins  and  arteries  He 
\ery  close  to  each  other ;  and  Giesker  has 
evidently  allowed  himself  to  regard  these  par- 
ticular mstances  as  the  rule,  and  has  ex- 
tended it  as  a  description  to  the  smallest 
branches  of  vessels,  but  if  an  arterial  and 
venous  primary  branch  be  successively  fol- 
lowed to  their  minutest  ramifications,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  sooner  or  later,  every  artery  and 
vein,  without  exception,  separate  from  each 
other,  and  follow  their  special  path.  It  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  find  tnis  even  with  arteries 
from  ^  to  1  line  in  diameter,  but  it  is  always 
the  case  with  those  of  from  1-lOth  of  a  line. 
In  such  an  instance  the  artery,  settins  out 
alone,  does  not  perforate  the  sheath  in  which  it 
hitherto  lay,  but  takes  with  it  a  distinct  yet 
often  inseparable  covering  of  the  same ;  so 
that  from  this  point  forwards  a  special  and  se- 
parate venous  and  arterial  sheath  exist.  And 
in  man  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  lie  only  on 
these  isolated  arteries  ;  a  state  which  Mal- 
pighi  and  Miiller  had  already  described  in 
Mammalia. 

As  regards  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
arteries,  I  have  found  them  exactly  as  Muller 
describes  them  in  the  lower  animals.  After  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  arteries  are  connected 
with  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  they  enter  into 
the  red  spleen  substance,  and  immediately  upon 
this  each  small  trunk  spreads  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  tuft  into  a  large  number  of  yet  finer  arte- 
ries (Jig,  526,  dJ) ;  and  these  tufts  or  pencils 
of  arteries,  lying  in  great  numbers  close  to 
each  other,  eive  to  the  terminations  of  the 
arterial  truuKs  a  very  beautiful  appearance, 
which  may  be  best  compared  to  tne  broad 
crown  of  a  (pollard)  tree.  These  separate 
tufts,  dividing  and  diminishing  in  size  yet 
more,  terminate  by  an  immediate  transition 
into  the  true  capillaries ;  which,  in  a  more 
and  most  minute  form  of  3  to  5-1000th8 


of  a  Kne,  eonstitate  a  close  and  beautiful 
network  in  the  separate  portions  of  the 
pulp,  and  in  those  parts  of  it  which  sur- 
round the  Malpighian  corpuscles ;  althoogfa 
they  do  not  form  a  special  vascular  covering 
for  the  same.  Many  authors  seem  to  deny 
the  existence  of  capillaries  in  the  spleen  : 
thus  Engel  *  has  lately  altogether  denied  them ; 
but  this  is  quite  erroneous.  They  may  easily 
be  seen  in  die  pulp  of  the  human  spleen,  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  both  empty  and 
filled  with  blood,  and  exhibit  themselves  as  io 
no  way  different  from  the  capillaries  of  other 
organs ;  and  the  finest  of  tnem  have  a  dia- 
meter of  only  3-  lOOOths  of  a  line.  J.  Miiller 
is  idso  in  error  when  he  describes  the  arteries 
as  coursing  through  the  coats  of  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscle,  since  they  always  pass  on 
Its  exterior.  Finally,  Giesker  is  wrong  in 
describing  the  arterial  pencils  as  spreiding 
themselves  out  on  the  Malpighian  corpuscle* 
and  here  becoming  continuous  with  the  veins  ; 
even  in  man  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that 
the  pentils  only  begin  beyond  the  corpuscles, 
that  they  lie  m  the  pulp,  and  that  it  is  here 
they  first  break  up  into  capillaries. 

Giesker  at  least  partially  agrees  with  this 
statement  when  he  says  f  that  the  pulp  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  the  minutest  arteries  and 
veins  united  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  sheaths 
of  the  vessels  above  described  are  just  as  much 
more  delicate  as  are  the  vessels  themselves, 
and  they  are  finally  lost  as  distinct  coats  on 
the  capillaries  ;  here  they  form  delicate  fibrous 
membranes  which  connect  the  capillaries  to- 
gether, and  under  this  form  they  pass  through 
the  whole  of  the  pulp. 

As  to  the  veins,  I  must  first,  with  Giesker, 
express  myself  in  the  most  decided  manner 
against  all  the  more  ancient  and  modem  ana- 
tomists who  suppose  and  describe  venous 
spaces  (tinus  venoti)  in  the  human  spleen.  I 
have  bestowed  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
dilated  commencements  of  the  veins  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  only  my  own  researches  that 
led  me  to  renounce  the  opinion  that  these 
dilatations  really  exist ;  incleed  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  anything  special  or  ex- 
traordinary about  these  veins.  Firstly,  as  to 
the  larger  veins,  which  are  as  yet  accom- 
panied by  the  arteries,  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  about  them,  with  the  exception  or 
their  considerable  size,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned.  They  all  have  a  membrane  which 
is  continuous  with  that  of  the  smaller  vdns, 
and  is  least  separable  on  that  side  with  which 
the  artery  is  in  contact ;  this  membrane  is 
only  distinguishable  from  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels  by  its  greater  delicacy,  and  in  com- 
pany with  this  sheath  it  gradually  diminishes 
its  thickness.  Orifices  of  the  smaller  veins, 
constituting  the  so-called  stigmata  Malpighi, 
are  present  in  very  small  numbers  in  the 
larger  veins ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  somewhat  more  frequent  in  the  smaller  of 
the  vessels  in  question.     When    the   veins 

*  Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschsft  der  Aerste  in  Wien, 
1847. 
t  Loc  cit.  a  166. 
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leave  the  arteries  and  pursue  their  way  alone, 
they  vary  in  some  respects  from  this  descrip- 
tion, altnouj^h  not  so  considerably  as  might  be 
imagined  from  the  delineations  which  have 
been  given  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the 
character  of  the  branchings  is  peculiar,  since 
from  hence  onwards,  and  so  much  the  more 
frequently  the  smaller  the  veins  become, 
branches  are  given  off  from  the  veins  oa  all 
sides  at  very  nearly  right  angles,  and  the  open 
mouths  of  these  ramifications  are  seen  from 
within  as  numerous  round  or  oval  orifices 
lying  very  closely  to  each  other.  In  the 
second  place,  the  membranes  o£  these  veins 
gradually  become  thinner  and  thinner,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  blended  with  the  similarly 
attenuated  sheaths,  so  that  both  constitute 
onlv  one  delicate  membrane,  which  is  never- 
theless everywhere  demonstrable  even  in  the 
smallest  vessels  which  can  be  isolated,  and 
which  everywhere  exhibits  itself  without  any 
interruption  as  a  perfectly  continuous  mem- 
brane. Dilatations  or  pouchings  can  no- 
where be  seen,  either  in  the  course  of  the 
isolated  veins  or  in  their  smallest  branches  ; 
only  it  must  be  added,  that  the  narrowing  of 
theu*  calibre  occurs  much  more  slowly  than  in 
the  arteries.  As  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
veins,  and  their  connection  with  the  ca- 
pillaries, I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any- 
thing more  than  what  one  sees  elsewhere ; 
namely,  that  by  a  constant  simplification  and 
attenuation  of  their  structure,  the  veins  finally 
pass  into  capillaries.  Here  also  no  traces  of 
dilatations  are  visible,  of  whatever  kind  these 
dilatations  might  be  imagined  to  be ;  and  there 
is  just  as  little  appearance  of  any  other  pecu- 
liarity. 

As  regards  the  brute  mammalia,  many  of  them 
certainly  correspond  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree with  man,  in  respect  of  the  condition  of 
these  vessels ;  but  my  researches  do  not  ex- 
tend sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  express  myself 
decisively  on  this  point.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  some,  as  the  horse,  ass,  ox,  pig,  and 
sheep,  exhibit  essential  differences.  In  the 
latter  animal,  which  I  have  examined  the  most 
carefully,  the  following  deviations  are  pre- 
sent, llie  arteries  differ  little  from  those  of 
man,  only  they  separate  earlier  from  the  veins 
to  pursue  their  isolated  course.  In  most 
other  respects  they  behave  precisely  as  J. 
Miiller  has  described  them,  and  as  I  have 
also  spoken  of  them  in  man  ;  only  I  cannot 
corroborate  the  statement  of  Miiller,  that  the 
sheaths  of  the  smaller  arteries  are  equal  in 
strength  to  those  of  the  greater.  The  rami- 
fications which  reach  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles measure  from  1  to  I  ^-lOOths  of  a  line  in 
diameter ;  they  then  course  in  the  pulp,  form 
very  beautiful  tufts,  and  finally  capillaries,  of 
which  the  smallest  measure  fi'om  3  to  4- 
lOOOths  of  a  line.  But  in  contrast  to  this,  the 
veins  exhibit  very  essential  differences.  In 
the  first  place,  a  special  membrane  and  sheath 
are  only  found  in  the  largest  venous  trunks, 
and  even  here  the^  only  extend  a  short  dis- 
tance around  the  circumference  of  the  vessel ; 
while  more  deeply  in  the  spleen  they  only  lie 


upon  the  side  where  the  art^  and  nerve  are 
attached  to  the  vein.  In  all  the  smaller  veins 
which  are  no  longer  accompanied  by  arteries, 
there  is  no  trace  of  these  two  membranes  to 
be  seen  ;  and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but 
the  mode  in  which  the  precise  limit  of  the 
venous  canal  is  indicated  is  also  very  extra- 
ordinary. The  vein  appears  to  be  formed  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  strong  anastomosing 
trabeculas,  and  soon  aflerwards  it  seems  com- 
posed simply  of  delicate  fibres  and  red  sub- 
stance deposited  between  them,  a  structure 
which  continues  even  into  the  large  venous 
trunks.  They  thus  distinguish  themselves  at 
the  first  glance  as  excavations  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  spleen,  which  are  devoid  of 
walls.  Nevertheless,  by  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  red  limits  of  these  veins,  one 
may  verify  their  smooth  and  shining  appear- 
ances, a  circumstance  which  is  significant  of 
the  existence  of  a  delicate  membranous  cover- 
ing ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  microscopic  inves- 
tigation proves  the  existence  of  an   epithe- 

Fig.  534. 


EpUheHtd  celU  from  the  Splenic  vein  of 
other  ManmeUia,    Magnified  850  dta 

lium,  which  every  where  clothes  this  surface, 
and  consists  of  fusiform  or   more  spherical 
cells,  of -J  to  1-IOOth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  with 
roundish    or    elongated    nuclei  of  3   to  5- 
lOOOths  of  a  line  in  size  (Jig.  534-.).  This  epi- 
thelium altogether  corresponds  with  that  which 
covers  the  part  of  the  veins   possessing  a 
visible  membrane  ;  but  in  the  vessels  of  which 
I  am  speaking,   it  is  placed  in   part  imme- 
diately on  the  trabecular,  in  part  upon  a  deli- 
cate fibrous  membrane  limiting  that  part  of 
the  pulp  which  bounds  the  veins.     In  con« 
sequence  of  what  has  been  said,  the  greater 
number  of  the  splenic  veins  of  the  ox  must  be 
likened  in  respect  of  their  structure  to  the 
spaces  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and  to 
the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater;  since,  in- 
stead of  the  venous    membranes  elsewhere 
present,  they  possess  only  the  "  tunica  infima  " 
in  the  shape  of  a  delicate  epithelium.   So  that 
one  may  speak  of  them  as  **  venous  tinuses,** 
and  the  more  correctly,  if  it  be  considered 
that   these  veins,  almost    devoid  of  walls, 
possess  a    colossal  width,  and    are    every- 
where rendered  quite  cribriform  b^'  larger  and 
smaller   veins    opening    into  their  interior  ; 
which  smaller  veins  may  themselves  be  traced 
by  their  great  width  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    How  these  smaller   veins  are  con- 
nected with  the  very  distinct  capillary  net- 
3e  4 
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work  of  the  pulp,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  either  injec- 
tion or  inflation  of  the  vein,  or  a  microscopic 
examination,  will  ever  give  any  definite  con- 
clusion hereto.  For  these  vessels,  oflen  poa- 
sessing  but  a  few  little  trabecule  for  tneir 
coats,  are  of  such  a  delicate  texture,  that  they 
tear  by  the  slightest  mechanical  force,  while  by 
the  microscope  they  cannot  be  disdngubhed 
from  the  surrounding  constituents  of  the  pulp. 
Yet  thus  much  one  may  see,  that  the  veins 
gradually  become  very  small, — so  small,  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  talk  of  their  commen- 
cing as  dilated  spaces.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  similar  communication 
obtains  between  the  veins  and  capillaries  of 
oxen  as  oif  men  ;  and  that  the  only  possible 
difference  is,  that  the  veins  here  possess  only 
an  epithelium,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
nected  with  the  capillaries  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way.  I  will  yet  further  add,  that  in 
microscopic  examination  of  the  pulp  of  ani- 
mals, skeins  of  epithelium  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found,  consisting  of  roundish  cells,  as 
it  were,  fused  together :  these  can  only  come 
from  the  small  venous  trunks. 

The  following  may  be  noticed  concerning  the 
microscropic  structure  of  the  splenic  vessels : 
— The  arteries  everywhere  possess  their  three 
usual  coats.     The  mnn'  consists,  first,  of  an 

J%.  535. 


The  capillaries  (Jig.  536.')  have'a  simple,  struc- 
tureless membrane,  with  nuclei  lying  on  its 


EpUheHal  ceBsfnm  the  human  SpUmc  artery, 
a,  shorter  cells ;  b,  somewhat  longer  cells. 

epithelium  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  which 
easily  come  off  in  skeins  or  separately  (Jig. 
535,  a,  b) ;  and,  secondly,  of  an  elastic  mem- 
brane of^^  homogeneous  composition,  wrinkled 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  (^.  528,  r.),  and 
with  or  without  openings:  which  openings 
although  very  small,  are  visible  even  in  the 
arteries  of  the  tufts.  The  middle  tunic  is 
very  thick,  and  gives  rise  to  the  considerable 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel ;  it  con- 
tains very  little  else  but  unstriped  muscular 
fibres.  In  the  larger  and  largest  arteries, 
nets  of  elastic  fibre  and  elastic  membrane 
(gefenslirle  membranen  of  Henle)  are  also 
present,  while  they  exist  without  exception 
on  the  vessels  which  pass  to  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles,  and  on  those  which  form  the 
pencils  or  tufls.  The  adventitious  (or  cellu- 
lar) coat  is  altoeether  absent  from  the  smaller 
vessels  in  the  mterior  of  the  hpleen,  and  is 
here  represented  by  the  sheath  ;  but  it  exists 
in  the  larger  vessels,  and  presents  white 
fibrous  tissue  and  meshes  of^  elastic  fibres. 


CajnOaryfnm  the  Spleen  of  the  Pig.    Magmfitd  850 
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inner  surface.  The  veins  have  been  already 
described  as  they  exist  in  brute  mammalia :  in 
man  they  possess —  1.  An  epithelium  as  above 
described ;  2.  A  membrane  of  elastic  longi- 
tudinal fibres ;  3.  Transverse  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres,  in  a  single  or  double  layer,  which 
are  present  in  the  trunk  of  the  splenic  vein 
and  all  its  primary  branches  in  the  mterior  of 
the  spleen,  but  are  absent  fW>m  the  smaller 
and  smallest  veins  ;  4<.  White  fibrous  tissue, 
with  elastic  fibres  which  take  a  longitudinal 
direction.  The  smallest  veins  possess  only 
white  fibrous  tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  and 
an  epithelium. 

So  much  has  been  already  said  above  con- 
cerning the  blood  of  the  splenic  vessels  and  of 
the  spleen,  that  I  will  here  only  append  some 
special  observations  made  upon  animals.  In 
a  dog  whose  spleen  abounaed  in  the  dissolv- 
ing blood  globules,  the  blood  of  the  splenic 
vem  distinguished  itself  by  a  verv  great  quan- 
tity of  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  almost  all 
of  which  contained  numerous  nuclei,  and 
oflen  had  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  pus 
globules.  In  the  blood  of  the  liver  were  found 
a  great  number  of  altogether  different  blood 

Fig.  537. 
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Elood  corj^utckM  from  the  Kver  and  Splenic  vein  of  a 
Dog,  unth  yettow  crgitals  of  a  eub^anee  reaemNing 
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globules'C^.  537.).  These  were  swollen  out 
and  almost  colorless,  but  contained  from 
1  to  5  thinner  or  thicker  small  rods  of  a  dark 
yellow  colour ;  part  of  these  possessed  the 
same  length  as  the  blood  globules,  part  were 
shorter.  These  small  rods  were  unchanged 
in  water,  but  in  acetic  acid  they  seemed  to 
disappear.  In  a  second  dog  I  found  the 
same  cells  with  small  yellow  rods  in  the 
blood  of  the  splenic  vein,  while  they  could 
not  be  detected  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
With  them  I  found  at  the  same  time  numer- 
ous colourless  blood  globules  with  manifold 
nuclei.    In  the  fresh-water  perch,  the  blood 
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of  the  splenic  vein  of  many  individnals  con« 
tained  numerous  golden  yellow  cells  with 
diminished  blood  globules.  In  the  same 
blood,  and  in  the  splenic  pulp,  there  also 
occurred,  either  sparingly  or  in  uncommon 
quantity,  rod-shaped  crystalline  corpuscles,  of 
a  vellow  colour,  and  a  length  of  4  to  6-1000th8 
of  a  line  :  at  the  first  glance  they  seemed  to  be 
lying  altogether  free,  and  they  were  dissolved 
by  potash  {fig,  538,  b).  On  the  application  of 
water  a  membrane  was  upraised  from  these 

Fig.  538. 
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SimUar  Hood  corputelesjrom  the  Spleen  and  Splenic 
vein  ofthefiesh-water  Perch. 
a,  crystals  and  nuclei  seen  on  treating  colourless 
nucleated  blood  corpuscles  with  water ;  6,  crystals 
apparently  flree. 

small  rods,  and  near  them  a  nucleus  came  into 
view  {fg.  538,  a).  On  more  accurate  in- 
quiry. It  plainlv  appeared  that  these  small 
rods,  lie  in  decolorized  blood  globules,  and  in 
unchanged  blood  globules  the  gradual  form- 
ation of  one,  or  even  two,  of  these  may  be 
followed.  In  Barbus  fiwnaiilU,  the  spleen 
pulp  contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  really 
free  crystals ;  these  are  of  a  violet  and  reddish 
colour,  and  of  a  nail  or  spindle-shaped  form  ; 
and  on  the  application  of  acetic  acid,  they  are 
completely  dissolved,  leaving  some  colour 
behmd.  Crystals  such  as  these  also  occurred 
sparingly  in  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the 
blood  of  the  heart.  In  this  animal,  as  well  as 
in  Cyprinus  brama,  the  blood  contained  yellow 
graiiule^ells,  like  those  which  occur  in  the 
spleen  and  kidneys.  All  the  rod-shaped 
yellow  corpuscles  just  named  (of  which  the 
first,  indeed,  are  nothing  but  crystals)  must 
in  any  case  consist  of  a  substance  allied  to 
the  haematin  of  the  blood  ;  and  possibly  they 
consist  of  the  substance  which  Virchow  has 
lately  named  haematoidin,  with  which  they 
correspond  in  some  respects.  Their  occur- 
rence m  the  spleen  is  physiologically  inter- 
esting, and  so  also  b  their  formation  within 
the  blood  corpuscles,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  affords  a  very  plain  indication  of  the  rela- 
tion of  haematin  to  them. 

7.  lymphatics. — The  views  of  authors  con- 
cerning the  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  are  very 
contradictory,  smce  one  class  have  the  prece- 
dent of  Haller  for  altogether  denying  their 
existence  in  the  human  spleen,  while  others 
have  stated  their  existence  in  abundance,  and 
have  constituted  the  spleen,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, a  large  lymphatic  ganglion.  This  differ- 
ence mainly  depends  hereon, — that  the  one  class 
have  specially  examined  the  human  8pleen,while 
others  have  chiefly  drawn  their  conclusions 
from  that  of  the  lower  animals,  considerable 
differences  in  respect  of  these  vessels  existing 
in  different  creatures.   In  man,  the  lymphatics 


of  the  spleen  are,  at  any  rate,  in  utterly  in" 
considerable  quantity,  being  rather  less  nu~ 
merous  than  in  other  glandular  organs,  as  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  not  at  all  so  numerous 
as  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  They  are  divi- 
sible into  superficial  and  deep.  The  former 
course,  in  sparing  numbers,  between  the  two 
coats  of  the  spleen,  and  form  in  this  situation 
delicate  trunks,  which  anastomose  with  each 
other  ;  but,  excepting  in  perfectly  healthy 
spleens,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hiius, 
tney  can  scarcely  be  recognised.  The  latter 
lie  m  sparins  numbers  in  &e  hilus,  and  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  vessels,  where  they  accompany 
the  arteries,  although  they  cannot  be  traced 
so  fiir  as  there.  Both  sets  of  these  vessels 
pass  to  the  gastro-eplenic  omentum,  to  enter 
the  small  lymphatic  glands  placed  there ;  and 
finally  they  collect  to  a  trunk  which  opens 
into  the  thoracic  duct,  at  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  All  these  lymph- 
atic vessels  can  only  be  thus  seen  in  the  quite 
fresh  and  undeteriorated  spleens  o£  executed 
criminals  or  subjects  killed  by  accidents,  al- 
though they  may  often  be  recognised  in  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  healthy  spleen  after  natural 
death,  especially  if  the  vessels  be  tied  and  the 
spleen  soaked  m  water.  But,  on  the  other 
hiuid,  in  diseased  spleens  it  is  very  rare  to  see 
even  a  trace  of  them,  unless  a  preparation  be 
made  of  a  small  gland  in  tlie  gastro-splenic 
ligament,  in  which  case  small  entering  and 
emerging  trunks  may  be  recognised. 

In  the  lower  animals,  or  at  least  in  many  of 
them,  the  lymphatics  seem  to  be  more  nume* 
rous.  Morescni  distended  the  lymphatics  of 
the  spleen  in  fishes  (in  whom  they  possess  no 
valves)  from  the  trunk,  and  he  says  that  the  in* 
jected  spleen  appeared  to  consist  almost  solely 
of  a  network  of  absorbents.  But  in  another 
place  he  freely  states  that  the  spleen  consists,  so 
to  speak,  of  nothing  but  vessels.  In  a  Tettudo 
mydeu,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  saw  all  the 
absorbents  of  the  small  intestine  ^ing  to  the 
spleen,  in  which,  by  interlacing  with  arteries 
and  veins,  they  formed  a  network.  From 
this  network  large  branches,  like  the  emer- 
gent vessels  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  took 
their  course  towards  the  thoracic  duct.  Al- 
most all  the  older  writers  recognised  the  rich- 
ness of  the  spleen  in  lymphatics,  which  later 
examiners  have  but  confirmed.  But  it  will 
be  well  to  set  forth  one  fact  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  sufficiently  estimated,  namely 
that  even  here  absorbents  are  onfy  sparingly 
present  in  the  interior  of  the  spleen  ;  at  least  1 
have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  pig,  ox, 
sheep,  &C.  Here  the  superficial  lymphatics 
are,  as  is  well  known,  very  numerous,  and 
this  fact  seems  to  me  to  correspond  with  the 
circumstance  that  in  these  animals  the  serous 
and  fibrous  coats  are  only  loosely  connected 
to  each  other,  and  contain  many  vessels  in 
the  loose  areolar  tissue  between  them.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessels  in  the 
hilus  be  examined,  only  a  few  scattered 
trunks  can  be  seen,  a  condition  which  stands 
in  extraordinary  contrast  with  the  very  nu- 
merous lymphatics  of  the  coats.    Thus,  for 
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inHtance,  in  the  hilus  of  a  large  calf  I  found 
only  four  trunks  of  lymphatics,  which  toge- 
ther possessed  a  diameter  of  only  176-I000th8 
of  a  line ;  while  the  interior  of  the  spleen  is 
also  poor  in  lymphatics,  for,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  the  numerous  plexuses  of  lymphatic 
trunks  in  the  coats  of  tne  spleen  have  no  rela- 
tion with  the  interior  of  the  organ,  but  at 
least  the  greater  number  of  them  belong 
solely  to  the  subserous  areolar  tissue. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  lymphatics  in 
the  spleen,  it  may  easily  be  seen,  by  observ- 
ations on  oxen,  that  they  only  follow  the 
course  of  the  arteries,  \yine  with  these  in- 
side the  sheaths;  while  the  veins,  which 
tidce  a  solitary  course,  and  (as  was  before 
mentioned)  possess  no  sheath,  are  also  devoid 
of  these  companions.  I  have  not  seen  the 
commencement  of  the  lymphatics,  yet  I  can 
state  for  a  certainty,  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  since 
these  corpuscles  are  completely  closed,  as 
was  before  mentioned.  And,  1  will  add,  in 
support  of  this  my  view,  that  the  small  arte- 
ries which  pass  to  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
are  no  longer  accompanied  by  lymphatic 
vessels;  at  least  microscopic  examination 
detects  no  trace  of  such  vessels  within  their 
sheaths.  Just  as  little  does  the  pulp  possess 
any  lymphatics  ;  for  if  these,  like  the  nerves 
(see  below),  pass  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
arteries  into  the  pulp,  they  would  in  such 
a  case  be  visible.  And  from  what  has  been 
said,  I  conclude  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  interior  of  the  spleen  belong  wholly  and 
solely  to  the  sheaths  of  the  arteries,  and  not 
in  the  least  to  the  pulp  or  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  ;  and  thus  that  here  they  play  pre- 
cisely the  same  rather  subordinate  part  wnich 
they  do  in  the  liver,  where  they  pertain  to 
the  capsule  of  Olisson,  and  not  to  the  glandu* 
lar  substance;  or  as  in  the  kidneys,  in  the 
interior  of  which  they  only  accompany  the 
bloodvessels.  Concerning  the  structure  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  I  can  only  state  thus 
much  ;  that  in  the  calf  they  possess,  at  least 
in  their  main  trunks,  three  membranes:  — 
1.  An  epithelium  similar  to  that  of  the  arte- 
ries ;  2.  A  circular  fibrous  membrane,  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  layers  of  very  distinct 
unstriped  muscular  fibres ;  3.  An  outer  mem- 
brane of  white  fibrous  tissue.  Valves  occur 
in  the  deep  as  well  as  in  the  superficial  lymph- 
atics. 

8.  Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  spleen  arise 
from  the  splenic  plexus,  and  accompany  the 
splenic  artery  as  two  or  three  interlacing 
trunks,  and  divide  in  such  wise  at  the  giving 
off  of  its  branches,  that  each  artery  receives 
one,  or  very  frequently  two  nerves,  which 
accompany  it,  and  here  and  there  anastomose 
with  each  other.  The  thickness  of  the  primary 
nervous  trunks  varies  very  much  in  diiferent 
creatures.  Thus  in  the  sheep,  and  especially 
in  the  ox,  they  are  of  really  a  colossal  size,  and 
taken  all  together,  their  diameter  equals  that 
of  the  empty  and  contracted  splenic  arteries ; 
while  in  man  and  the  pig  they  are  no  way 
remarkable  in  size,  and  are  many  times  smaller 


than  the  arteries.  These  differences,  which 
led  the  earlier  authors  to  speak  of  the  splenic 
nerves  in  similarly  different  expressions,  were 
at  first  altogether  inexplicable  to  me,  since  I 
could  not  understand  why  the  spkoi  of  one 
animal  should  possess  so  much  larger  nerves 
than  another.  On  a  more  carefiil  examin- 
ation, the  microscope  gave  a  very  simple  and 
unforeseen  explanation.  The  uncommon  size 
of  the  splenic  nerves  of  Ruminantia  depends 
solely  on  this,  —  that  the  white  fibrous  dasue 
of  these  nerves  is  disproportionally  developed 
in  the  shape  of  the  so-called  **  fibres  of 
Remak,"  while  it  is  much  less  prominent  in 
the  same  nerves  of  other  animals.  A  com- 
parison of  the  splenic  nerves  of  the  pig  and 
calf  has  taught  me  that  if  we  limit  our  inquiry 
to  the  number  of  primitive  nerve  fibres,  scarce 
any  difference  exists  between  the  two  sets  of 
nerves.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primi- 
tive nerve  fibres  of  the  pig  lie  very  closely 
together,  so  that  they  cannot  be  numbered 
without  considerable  trouble ;  while  as  an 
example  of  their  condition  in  the  calf,  I  will 
adduce  the  following:  — The  trunks  of  the 
nerves  entering  the  hilus  were  seven  in  number, 
with  a  diameter  of  -57,  '2,  •04«,  -6,  '48,  -48, 
*6  (line) ;  and  they  contained  respectively  only 
28,  7, 6, 9, 13, 9, 22  primitive  nerve  fibres.  In 
the  lower  animab,  the  nerves  may  be  followed 
with  the  knife  for  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  spleen,  much  fiirther  than  in  man ;  and 
with  the  help  of  the  microscope,  I  have  very 
frequently  followed  them  even  on  the  arteries 
which  go  to  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  I 
have  been  just  as  little  able  as  Remak  to  find 
any  ganglia  on  the  arteries  in  the  interior  of 
the  spleen.  Concerning  their  mode  of  termi- 
nation, I  am  only  able  to  say  thus  much  ; 
that  the  nerves  also  pass  into  the  pulp,  and 
may  even  be  easily  seen  on  the  pencils  of 
arteries,  and  finally  that  they  disappear  as 
very  small  branches  of  not  greater  size  than 
the  smallest  capillaries  ;  but  I  am  unable  to 
decide  whether  they  terminate  by  means  of 
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loops  or  with  free  extremities.  In  the  calf, 
the  thickness  of  these  smallest  nerves  on 
arteries  of  a  line  in  diameter  (where  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  two  such  trunks)  is 
24  to  28-lOOOths  of  a  line ;  on  the  pencils  of 
arteries  48  to  56-10,000ths ;  on  the  smallest  ar- 
teries and  capillaries  3  to  4-1000th8.  Their 
structure  was  so  far  peculiar,  that  in  the  calf 
the  finest  nerves  {Jig.  539.)  exhibited  no  trace 
of  nerve  fibres,  even  when  treated  with  soda 
and  acetic  acid,  but  they  seemed  to  consist 
wholly  and  solely  of  the  fibres  of  Remak. 
Nevertheless,  in  branches  of  12  to  28-lOOOths 
of  a  line^  I  have  oflen  y&y  plainly  seen  a  single 
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nerve  tubule  of  20  to  28-10,000ths  of  a  line 
(^.540.),  with  dark  margins,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fibres  of  Remak.  From  these  facts  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  finest  nerve  tubes  in  the 
spleen  of  the  calf  are  devoid  of  the  dark  bor- 
ders, just  as  they  are  in  the  organ  of  smell 
according  to  Todd  and  Bowman  ;  or  as  in  the 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  the  cornea,  &c. ;  but  we 
are  scarcely  able  to  conclude  therefrom  that 
they  possess  the  same  constitution  in  the 
adult  animal.     I  will  here  permit  myself  to 
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add  an  interesting  microscopic  observation 
concerning  the  splenic  nerves  of  the  calf.  A 
division  of  the  primitive  nerve  fibres  takes 
place  in  them  {Jig.  541 .),  similar  to  that  which 
Henle  and  myself  found  in  the  Pacinian  cor- 
puscles, Miiller,  Briicke,  and  R.  Wagner  in 
the  muscles,  and  Savi  and  R.  Wagner  in  the 
electrical  organ  of  the  torpedo.  But  what  is 
altogether  new  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  nerve 
is,  that  these  divisions  do  not  take  place  at 
the  terminations  of  the  primitive  nerve  fibres, 
but  tn  their  trunks.  I  detected  tliem  in  the 
large  trunks  which  accompany  the  splenic 
arterjr  previously  to  its  entering  the  hilus; 
and,  mdeed,  in  considerable  numbers,  so  that 
I  oflen  counted  three  or  four  such  divisions 
in  one  preparation.  They  always  took  place 
by  the  division  of  a  primitive  nerve  fibre  at  an 
acute  angle  into  two  parts,  and  never  gave 
rise  to  more  fibres.  These  divisions  often 
repeated  themselves  on  the  same  fibre,  so 
that  in  one  instance  three,  and  in  another 
case  even  four,  fibres  were  given  off  by  the 
successive  divisions  of  a  single  primitive  fibre : 
this  happened  in  the  smaller  branches  in  the 
interior  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  could  remark,  it  did 
not  occur  in  the  smallest  branches  of  nerves, 
although,  from  the  difficulty  of  examinlnjg  the 
finer  nerves,  I  cannot  say  that  such  divisions 
were  absolutely  wanting  here.  The  significa- 
tion of  these  facts  seems  to  be  very  important, 
both  in  an  anatomical  and  physiological  point 
of  view,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  give  a 
more  detailed  statement.  But  thus  much 
will  I  remark  :  that  by  means  of  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerves,  a  small  nerve  may  be 
rendered  subservient  to  a  larger  organ ;  and, 
in  addition,  an  harmonious  activity  of  the 
whole  organ  may  be  facilitated ;  while,  finally, 
in  respect  to  sensation,  it  may  possibly  ex- 
plain the  want  of  an  exact  local  sensibility. 

In  concluding  this  treatise  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  spleen,  I  will  allow  myself  briefly  to 
propound  somewhat  concerning  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  properties  of  the 
organ. 

The  spleen  is  developed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  month, 
in  the  fcetal  meso^strium  at  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach.  It  originates  from  a  blastema  which 
b  developed  independently  in  this  situation, 
and  neither  proceeds  from  the  intestine,  like 
that  of  the  liver,  nor  from  the  pancreas,  as 
Arnold  has  maintained  ;  since,  although  in 
the  ruminants  it  is  placed  on  this  pland,  yet 
in  the  dog,  according  to  Bischoff,  it  is  not. 
It  is  at  first  a  small,  white,  often  slightly  lo- 
bulated  corpuscle,  which  gradually  reddens, 
and  soon  becomes  as  ricn  in  vessels  and 
blood  as  it  is  in  the  adult.  The  elements  of 
the  fcetal  spleen  are  originally  quite  uniform 
cells;  at  a  later  period  part  of  these  are 
transformed  into  fibres  and  vessels,  while  part 
become  persistent  as  the  parenchyma-cells. 
It  is  only  subsequently  that  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  are  developed,  yet  I  have  found 
them,  without  exception,  both  in  man  and 
animals,  at  the  end  of  the  fcetal  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Heusinger,  the  proportion  of  the 
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spleen  to  the  whole  body  is,  in  an  embryo  of 
ten  weeks  old,  as  1  to  3000 ;  in  the  eighth 
month  it,  in,  according  to  Buschke,  as  1  to 
720  ;  while  at  birth,  he  states  it  to  be  as  1  to 
357  ;  in  the  adult  as  1  to  235  to  400  ;  and  in 
old  age  as  1  to  600  to  800.  From  these  data 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  proportionate  weight 
of  the  spleen  to  that  of  the  whole  body  in- 
creases very  rapidly  in  the  embryo,  and  is 
almost  as  great  at  the  period  of  birth  as  in  the 
adult ;  from  which  it  sufficiently  follows,  that 
the  spleen  is  an  organ,  the  activity  of  which 
extends  from  the  end  of  the  foetal  period 
through  the  whole  life,  and  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  middle  age. 

As  regards  the  function  of  the  spleen,  of 
the  innumerable  theories  and  hypotheses  re- 
specting it,  only  a  very  few  deserve  a  nearer 
consideration  ;  namely,  only  those  which  place 
the  spleen  m  intimate  relation  with  the  life  of  the 
blood.  In  point  of  fact,  almost  all  the  facts 
which  with  greater  or  less  certainty  we  know 
concerning  Uie  spleen,  and,  above  all,  the  ana- 
tomical ones,  point  to  such  a  relation.  Hew- 
son  had  already  stated,  that  when  an  organ 
receives  more  blood  than  it  requires  for  its 
own  nutrition,  we  may  conclude  therefrom 
that  that  blood  undergoes  a  change  in  it,  or  a 
secretory  process  takes  place ;  and  this  ex- 
pression will  not  apply  to  any  organ  in  the 
body  better  than  to  the  spleen,  which  must  be 
considered  as  relatively  better  supplied  with 
blood  than  any  other  organ.  Therefore  since 
all  pathological,  anatomical,  and  physiological 
facts  prove  a  relation  of  the  spleen  to  the 
blood,  we  may  securely  assume,  that  a  change 
of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the  spleen.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  know  what  change.  Firstly, 
the  blood  may  either  suffer  a  change  in  its 
transition  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins ;  or, 
secondly,  the  separation  of  a  particular  lymph 
from  the  blood  may  take  place  in  this  organ. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  view  was  first 
maintained  by  Hewson  *,  who  at  the  same 
time  announced  that  the  lymph  generated  in 
the  spleen  serves  to  form  blood  corpuscles ; 
and  since  then,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  have 
specially  supported  the  same  view.  But  the 
grounds  adduced  for  this  theory  seem  to  me 
to  be  insufficient.  At  one  time,  the  great  quan- 
tity of  lymphatics  in  the  spleen  was  brought 
to  prove  that  a  special  lymph  was  developed 
here.  But  that  part  of  the  spleen  on  which 
special  stress  is  laid,  namely,  the  interior  or 
parenchyma,  is  quite  poor  in  lymphatic  vessels ; 
and  its  surface,  even  in  the  li)wer  animals, 
scarce  contains  more  of  such  vessels  than 
other  organs  ;  to  wit,  the  peritoneum  covering 
the  liver,  the  pleura  covering  the  lunp, 
&c.  Therefore  the  formation  of  a  special 
lymph  by  the  spleen  can  as  little  be  assumed 
as  in  the  case  of  the  lungs  and  liver.  Se- 
condly, the  red  colour  of  the  spleen-lymph, 
and  its  greater  coagulability,  have  been  ad- 
duced as  proofs  of  a  peculiarity,  and  of  a 
blood-forming  import.  But  it  may  be  de- 
manded, are  these  properties  constant,  and  on 

*  Opus  posthomuin,  sive  mbramm  sanguinis  par- 
tkMilarum  thymi  et  lienis  descripUo,  1786. 


what  do  they  d€})end  ?  As  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, it  is  certam  that  a  red  colour  of  the 
spleen-lymph  is,  on  the  whole  an  exception^ 
as  Seiler  and  Ficinus  *  formerly  stated.  In 
rabbits,  cats,  or  dogs,  I  have  never  found  such 
a  colour,  and  have  also  always  found  the  chyle 
of  the  thoracic  duct  of  only  different  shades 
of  white.  But  I  will  not  deny  that  in  calves 
and  sheep  a  reddish  spleen-lymph  is  oflen 
found,  and  I  will  add  that  this  is  firequently 
the  case  in  the  horse.  But  this  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  other  organs,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  liver  and  in  the  lactesds,  where  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin  in  some  cases  also  found  a  reddish 
and  very  easily  coagiilable  fluid ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  the  reddish  colour 
and  easy  coagulability  in  these  cases  depend 
simply  on  blood  which  is  mixed  with  the 
lymph.  Thus,  if  the  reddish  spleen-l^-mph  of 
a  calf  be  examined,  a  quantity  of  fully  de- 
veloped blood  corpuscles  are  found  in  it, 
which  are  altogether  identical  with  those  in 
the  blood-f  Now  since  it  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  real  coloured  blood  elobules  are 
formed  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spleen, 
and  since,  in  point  of  fact,  all  trace  of  such  a 
developement  of  blood  globules  is  absent,  it 
will  only  follow  from  the  facts  adduced,  that 
in  the  cases  of  reddish  spleen-lvm}>h  a  mixture 
of  real  blood  and  lymph  has  taken  place.  This 
mixture  may  be  the  result  of  normal  anas- 
tomoses between  lymph  and  bloodvessels,  or 
may  owe  its  origin  to  a  rupture  of  both  these 
vessels.  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case, 
and  am  simply  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at.  For  in  Tiedemann's 
cases  the  animals  were  either  killed  by  a  blow 
on  the  head,  or  died  during  convulsions  ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  during  such  a  death- 
struggle  an  organ  so  richly  supplied  with 
blood  as  the  spleen  should  make  an  abnormal 
path  for  that  fluid,  or  that  a  similar  thing 
should  happen  when  the  vena  porta  has  been 
tied.  It  is  well  enough  known,  how  easily 
the  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  are  filled  by  an 
injection  into  the  bloodvessels.  The  reddish 
colour  and  easy  coagulability  of  the  spleen- 
lymph  in  particular  cases  therefore  proves 
nothing  at  all,  except  that,  on  account  of  its 
great  vascularity,  blood  is  more  easily  extra- 
vasated  in  the  spleen  than  elsewhere,  and 
enters  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Thirdly  and 
lastly,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  adduce  the 
above-mentioned  course  of  the  lymphatics  in 
the  tortoise  as  a  powerful  proof  of  their  view  ; 
but  Rudolphi  %  found  exactly  the  contrary, 
since  in  two  larse  sea-tortoises  not  a  single 
lymphatic  of  the  intestine  passed  to  the  spleen, 
but  they  all  went  directly  to  the  tlioracic 
duct. 

In  consequence  of  what  has  been  said  — 
which  I  might  also  corroborate  by  many  other 
facts  could  I  go  more  into  detail  —  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  the  development  of  a 
special  lymph  in  the  spleen ;  and  hence  the 

•  See  Giesker,  S.  265. 

t  See  also  Nasse,  (Wagner's  HandwOrterbuoh  der 
Physiologie,  Band  ii.  S.  870.) 
X  Physiologie,  Band  ii.  Heft  2.  S.  156. 
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theory  which  ascribes  to  the  spleen  a  relation 
to  the  lymphatic  system,  and  considers  it  as 
in  a  certam  manner  a  large  lymphatic  gland, 
is  utterly  devoid  of  meaning.  In  this  manner 
there  remains  as  a  last  resource  the  view, 
that  changes  occur  in  the  blood  itself  con- 
tained in  the  spleen.  But  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  these  changes  ?  Are  blood  corpuscles 
possibly  formed  in  the  spleen,  as  has  been 
already  so  often  supposed  ?  Certainly  not ; 
for  in  the  most  rigorous  examination  of  the 
blood  in  the  spleen  and  the  larger  splenic 
vessels,  just  as  m  the  spleen-lymph,  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  formation  of  blood  globules 
can  be  detected,  much  less  in  blood  which  is 
exactly  reversed,  and  is  exhibiting,  as  I  might 
say,  at  every  step  the  plainest  and  most  lively 
indications  of  a  dissolution  and  decomposition. 
Let  us  recall  to  mind  the  details  already 
l^iven  of  the  condition  of  the  blood  globules 
m  the  spleen.  Upon  the  facts  there  men- 
tioned, in  the  year  1847  *  I  founded  the  con- 
jecture that  the  blood  corpuscles  undergo 
solution  in  the  spleen^  and  that  their  colouring 
matter  is  employed  in  preparing  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  btle  ;  a  conjecture  which  seems 
to  me  preferable  to  all  those  which  have 
hitherto  been  offered  concerning  the  function 
of  the  spleen.  If  the  fact  be  made  out  that 
new  blood  globules  are  continually  arising 
from  the  cells  of  the  chyle,  it  is  just  as  certain 
that  the  blood  globules  must  also  slowly  dis- 
appear in  order  to  make  room  for  those  newly 
arising.  And  if  it  be  considered  that  nobody 
has  yet  seen  the  least  trace  of  a  solution  of 
blood  globules  in  any  other  organ,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  1  have  found  in  the  spleen 
a  healthy  organ,  in  which,  in  all  four  classes 
of  vertebrate  animals,  blood  corpuscles  are 
almost  constantly  undergoing  decomposition, 
even  in  uncommon  Quantities,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  conceded  to  me  that  I  have  some  grounds 
for  setting  forth  the  hypothesis  here  given. 
It  is,  indeed,  as  yet  not  altogether  settled 
whether  the  changes  of  the  blood  seen  by 
me  are   normal  or  abnormal ;    but,  as  was 

{jreviously  remarked,  so  long  as  their  patho- 
ogical  nature  is  not  proved  with  certamty,  I 
must  continue  to  re^rd  them  as  physiological 
and  pertaining  to  healthy  life.  But  this  is 
not  saying  that  they  occur  in  all  creatures  in 
the  method  described  above.  It  is  highly 
possible  that  blood  globules  undergo  disso- 
lution in  the  spleen  without  previously  form- 
ing the  cells  containing  blood  corpuscles :  an 
opinion  which  is  corroborated  by  the  blood 
globules  described  above  as  occurring  in 
the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  of  the  dog  and 
fresh-water  perch  :  these  contained  crystals  of 
hsematine  or  some  kindred  substance,  and 
were  evidently  near  their  destruction.  In- 
deed, it  is  even  possible  that  such  a  direct 
mode  of  dissolution  may  be  the  rule  in  some 
animals,  perhaps  even  in  many.  And  although 
I  have  regarded  the  spleen  as  an  organ  in 
which  the  blood  corpuscles  undergo  disso- 
lution, yet  I  have  not  maintained  therewith 

•  Loc.  ciL  S.  135. 


that  it  is  in  all  animals  the  only  organ  in 
which  any  thing  of  this  kind  occurs :  it  would 
therefore  in  no  way  militate  against  my 
theory  if  it  should  ever  turn  out  that  in  the 
kidneys  of  fishes,  the  vessels  of  which  are 
arranged  so  peculiarly,  a  constant  and  physio- 
logical solution  of  blood  globules  obtained. 
The  following  circumstances  also  speak  for 
my  hypothesis.  That  in  no  other  way  can 
any  reasonable  account  be  given  of  the 
changes  of  the  blood  in  the  spleen.  Further- 
more, that  it  elucidates  the  relation  of  the 
spleen  to  the  portal  aystem  of  veins ;  since  ac- 
cording to  it,  the  dissolved  blood  corpuscles 
are  subservient  to  the  formation  of  the  bile, 
the  colouring  matter  of  which  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  the  blood.  Finally,  that,  as 
will  be  more  fully  stated  below,  the  patho- 
logical facts  are  proportionally  in  unison 
with  it. 

On  all  these  grounds  I  am  therefore  in- 
clined to  defend  the  hypothesis  first  set  forth 
by  me  of  a  destruction  of  the  blood  globules 
in  the  spleen ;  and  the  more  so,  that  J.  B^- 
clard  has  lately  maintained,  that  the  blood  of 
the  splenic  vein  is  always  poorer  in  blood  cor- 
puscles than  that  of  the  other  veins.  He  has 
stated  this  in  a  memoir  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  in  Paris  on 
the  17th  January,  1848,  and  published  in  the 
"  Archives  g6nerales  de  Medicine"  of  Oc- 
tober to  December,  1848.  Since  J.  B^clard's 
results  are  an  important  support  to  my  hypo- 
thesis, I  have  permitted  myself  to  communi- 
cate here  the  most  important  of  them.  B6- 
clard  has  analysed  the  blood  from  the  lower 
branch  of  the  splenic  vein,  and  that  from  the 
jugular  vein,  in  fourteen  dogs  and  two  horses. 
In  most  of  the  instances  of  the  analysis, 
(1.)  the  water,  (2.)  the  blood  corpuscles 'and 
fibrine,  and  (3.)  the  albumen  and  salts,  were 
separated  from  each  other ;  and  only  in  the 
horses  were  the  blood  corpuscles  and  fibrine 
obtained  separately.  A  deficiency  of  the 
blood  globules  and  fibrine  was  always  present 
in  the  splenic  vein,  which  diminution  out  of  a 
1000  parts  of  blood,  amounted  to  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  in  the  sixteen  cases. 
16-54  15-94  8-51 

3711  19-67  13-06 

19-43  20-80  14-91 

12-82  10-88  9-40 

13-92  1606 

13-60  14-78 

On  an  average  of  the  sixteen  cases,  the  de- 
ficiency amounted  to  16-08  parts.  As  regards 
the  albumen,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
constant  increase  of  this  consutuent  in  all  the 
sixteen  cases,  in  an  average  of  13*02  parts. 
Finally,  in  the  two  analyses  in  which  the 
quantity  of  fibrine  was  certified,  there  was  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  its  quantity  in  the 
blood  of  the  splenic  vein  of  0-3  and  0*5  parts. 
Beclard  deduces  the  same  conclusion  from 
these  facts  which  I  have  drawn  from  my  micro- 
scopical examinations  ;  namely,  that  the  blood 
corpuscles  normally  undergo  dissolution  in 
the  spleen ;  and  1  regard  this  conclusion  as 
neither  more  nor  less  correctly  deduced  than 
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mine,  for  it  is  dear  that  the  results  of  his  ana- 
lyses may  solely  depend  upon  this  fact,  that  in 
the  animals  he  examined,  the  changes  which 
I  have  verified  in  the  blood  globules  of  the 
spleen,  were  going  on  in  an  energetic  manner. 
If  these  visible  changes  of  the  blood  globules, 

—  which  certainly  occur  in  a  most  exquisite 
manner  in  the  horse  and  dog, — if  they  be  nor- 
mal appearances,  then  is  the  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  globules,  which  B^- 
clard  found  on  analysis,  also  a  normal  phe- 
nomenon ;  but  if  not,  then  he  only  exammed 
a  blood  partially  deprived  of  its  dobules  by 
stagnation  and  effusion.  The  results  of  che- 
mical analysis  would  then  only  be  secure,  if  it 
were  at  the  same  time  shown,  that  there  were 
DO  visible  changes  of  the  blood  globules  in 
the  spleens  of  the  animals  examined.  Until 
this  takes  place,  Beclard*s  conclusion  will 
remain,  like  mine,  hypothetical ;  although  this 
is  in  no  way  diminishing  the  merit  of  his  ob- 
servations, since  I  hold  my  own  hypothesis 
as  one  which  I  am  perfectly  justified  in  pro- 
pounding in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, but  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  blood 
corpuscles  are  destroyed  in  the  spleen,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  question  how  this  dissolution 
is  super-induced,  and  at  what  time  it  comes 
to  pass.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  points, 
in  my  writing  previously  mentioned  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  that  the  spleen  is  a  con- 
tractile organ,  and  may,  by  virtue  of  its  con- 
tractility, be  able  to  dilate  and  contract  itself, 

—  to  fill  itself  with  blood,  and  again  to  expel 
the  blood  from  it.  In  the  state  of  filling  itself 
with  blood,  a  stagnation  of  blood  occurs  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  perhaps  even  an  extravasa- 
tion ;  and  in  this  stagnant  blood,  the  blood 
globules  undergo  destruction,  since  they 
slowly  dissolve  themselves,  either  free  or  in- 
closed in  cells.  This  view  I  still  regard  as  cor- 
rect. For,  firstly,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
spleen  does  enlarge  and  diminish  its  size,  and 
certainly  under  vital  circumstances  which  are 
altogether  normal.  Very  many  of  the  older 
observers  have  accepted  this  fact ;  as  Lieu- 
tand,  Haller,  Stuckeley,  Rush,  Clarke,  Hodg- 
kin.  Home,  and  Dobson.  This  is  shown  by 
an  examination  of  the  splenic  region  in  the 
living  human  subject  (Piorry^.  So  also  it  is 
shown  by  vivisection  of  animals,  in  whom 
I  have  myself  seen  (and  especially  in  the  dog) 
a  very  distict  diminution  and  rounding  of  its 
outer  surfiure.  Finally,  Landis  *,  by  weighing 
the  spleen,  has  recognised  a  distinct  increase 
and  diminution  of  weight.  He  examined  at 
different  times  thirty  rabbits,  and  finds  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  organ  in  five  obser- 
vations was : 

12  hours  after  eating,  0*768  grammes.f 
5  „  „  '588         „ 

8  ^  „  -548 

24.  „  „  -526         „ 

48  „  „  -510         „ 

*  »♦  »  'Mr*  „ 

Now  although  it  may  be  freely  conceded  that 

*  Loc  cit. 

t  The  "  gramme  "  is  15^  grains  Troy  English. 
(Transl.) 


an  organ  like  the  spleen  is  subject  to  so  maoy 
vanations  in  respect  of  size  as  to  render 
thirty  observations  much  too  small  a  number 
to  afford  any  very  definite  information  con- 
cerning its  increase  or  decrease  of  size,  it 
must,  nevertheless,  be  considered,  that  Landis 
has  examined  the  proportion  of  the  spleen  to 
the  whole  bodv,  and  to  many  other  organs, 
as  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys,  and  that 
from  this  means  he  derived  a  confirmation  of 
what  the  estimate  of  its  absolute  weight  had 
previously  taught ;  so  that  his  observations 
must  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  respecting  the 
changes  of  volume  which  the  spleen  expe- 
riences. We  now  ask,  secondly,  how  these 
changes  come  to  pass  ?  Beclard  states  that  the 
spleen  enlai^es  and  becomes  filled  with  blood 
in  consequence  of  the  splenic  vein  being  com- 
pressed by  a  muscular  force ;  but  the  nature 
of  this  he  has  not  stated,  nor  can  I  regard  his 
view  as  correct.  I  believe  myself  to  have 
propounded  a  better  theory  when  I  stated, 
that  the  spleen  becomes  turgescent  in  conse- 

guence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
bres  which  exist  in  its  balks,  coats,  and 
vessel-sheaths;  or  in  animals  from  whom 
these  are  absent,  through  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  vessels  themselves. 
A  constriction  of  the  splenic  vein  cannot  be 
supposed  to  obtain,  since  the  muscular  fibres 
which  it  contains  are  but  very  little  de- 
veloped, and  no  other  compressing  force  is 
present ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that 
in  all  animals  the  splenic  artery  is  uncom- 
monly muscular,  and  that  the  partitions  of  the 
spleen  themselves  contain  distinct  muscular 
fibres.  It  is  these  muscles  and  no  others 
which,  according  to  my  researches,  produce 
the  distension  of  the  spleen ;  but  not  through 
their  contracting  together,  but  by  their  re- 
laxation, which  brings  with  it  a  distension  of 
the  vessels  with  blood,  and  a  slower  circu- 
lation of  this  fluid.  The  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  spleen  occurs  simply  through  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  parts  just  named. 
Precisely  in  the  same  manner  the  corpora 
cavernosa  of  the  penis  become  filled  with 
blood  by  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles  situated 
in  their  fibrous  partitions ;  and  become  poorer 
in  blood,  and  smaller  in  size,  when  tlie  mus- 
cles again  contract  themselves.  Of  course, 
both  here  and  in  the  spleen,  the  nerves  play 
an  important  part  in  the  process ;  probably  in 
consequence  of  antagonistic  relations  be- 
tween them  and  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  at  present  cannot  be  accu- 
rately indicated.  Thirdly,  and  finally,  it  may 
be  asked,  whether  the  blood  corpuscles  simply 
dissolve  because  the  blood  of  the  spleen  be- 
comes stagnant  at  certain  times,  or  whether 
special  influences  are  necessary  to  this  effect  ? 
—  whether  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen  or 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles  may  not  secrete  a 
juice,  a  "  sulcus  Uenalis,**  of  which  the  earlier 
authors  speak,  which  exerts  a  solvent  in- 
fluence on  the  blood  corpuscles  ?  As  a  kind 
of  vague  answer  to  this  question,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  parenchyma  with  respect  to  its 
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reaction,  and  have  found  that  without  ex- 
ception it  has  an  energetic  add  reaction.  This 
appeared  to  me  very  extraordinary,  and  the 
more  so  when  I  thought  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  blood  which  the  organ  contains ;  and  I 
was  already  captivated  by  the  conjecture  that 
this  acid  reaction  might  be  of  great  import- 
ance. But  I  found  that  litmus  paper  was 
just  as  much  reddened  by  the  liver  and 
kidneys  of  the  calf  and  rabbit ;  and,  further, 
that  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  and 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  have  the  same  effect. 
So  that  this  acid  reaction  appears  to  be  a 
general  phenomenon,  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact,  that  the  acids  lately  found  by 
Lieb«g  in  muscle  (lactic  and  inosic  adds) 
also  occur  elsewhere.  At  any  rate  since 
there  is  as  yet  no  exact  chemical  analysis  of 
the  spleen,  I  cannot  express  mvself  con- 
cerning the  import  of  this  vigorously  acid  re- 
action of  its  parenchyma ;  although  it  is  very 
conceivable,  that  the  acid  reaction  does  not 
depend  on  the  same  causes  in  all  organs. 

As  regards  the  time  at  which  the  blood 
globules  experience  their  dissolution  in  the 
spleen,  nothing  definite  can  at  present  be 
said  ;  but  my  theory  appears  at  least  to  pre- 
suppose, that  this  process  especially  comes  to 
pass  some  time  after  the  reception  of  nutri- 
ment, since  I  have  found  the  spleen  of  the 
greatest  size  in  animals  at  about  the  time  of 
five  to  twelve  hours  after  eating,  the  same 
time  at  which  the  visible  changes  of  the  blood 
globules  were  most  marked.  The  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  seems  to  be,  that  the  vo« 
lume  of  the  blood  is  increased  after  each  time 
of  taking  food,  and  especially  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  cells  enter  from  the  chyle.  And 
if  an  equal  weight  is  to  remain  in  the  organbm, 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  many  elements 
of  the  blood  roust  be  dissolved,  as  there  have 
new  ones  entered  into  it ;  and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  happens  in  the  spleen.  Besides,  I 
am  not  anxious  to  maintain  that  the  spleen 
may  not  become  distended,  and  blood  glo- 
bules undergo  dissolution,  at  other  times 
than  those  Just  mentioned  ;  probably  the  con- 
ditions of  the  liver  have  also  a  great  influence 
upon  the  events  in  the  spleen,  so  that  in 
hypersemia  of  the  liver,  the  spleen  becomes  also 
distended ;  and  so  likewise  the  nervous  sys- 
tem may  be  interested  therein.  Beclard,  who 
has  also  found  many  variations  in  the  blood 
globules  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic 
vein,  is  unable  to  assign  any  definite  cause  for 
these  varieties,  and  only  remarks,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  blood  rich  in  blood  globules,  the 
amount  of  these  lost  in  the  spleen  was  greater 
than  in  the  opposite  case.  So  that  it  must  be 
left  to  the  future  to  bring  to  light  the  more 
special  relations  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
blood  globules  in  the  spleen. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  concerning  the 
function  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the 
spleen.  I  do  not  rc^rd  their  function  as  at  all  a 

peculiar  one,  since  0  •)>  ^"  °^^y  ^"i™^>  ^  ^^^^ 
and  naked  amphibia,  these  corpuscles  are  ab- 
sent ;  2.  their  constituents  exactly  correspond 
with  those  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen. 


I  believe,  that  the  parenchyma-cells  and  the 
cells  of  the  Malpiffhian  corpuscles  play  exactly 
the  same  part,  although  I  am  just  as  little 
able  as  my  predecessors  to  say  with  certainty 
what  this  is.  If  they  are  not  subservient  to 
the  formation  of  a  special  fluid  which  takes  a 

Sart  in  the  solution  of  the  blood  corpuscles, 
should  be  almost  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the 
parenchyma-cells  the  mechanical  use  of  form- 
ing in  the  first  place  a  soft  parenchyma  in 
which  the  minute  vessels  can  extend  at  their 
pleasure  ;  and  nextly,  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
elements  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  are 
simply  expressions  of  the  fact,  that  the  spleen, 
as  a  highly  vascular  organ,  is  everywhere 
permeated  by  a  fluid  which  is  very  rich  in 
plastic  matters.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  all  these  cells  elaborate  the 
fluid  in  which  they  are  soaked,  and  after  a 
certain  kind  of  assimilation,  asain  part  with  it, 
and  through  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels 
transmit  it  to  the  general  circulation.  The 
swelling  up  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  after 
the  use  of  food  is  quite  consonant  with  this 
notion.  But  whether  this  fluid  is  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  and  of  different  properties  from 
that  of  other  organs,  we  can  only  know  from 
future  chemical  researches  ;  and  then  only 
can  it  be  determined,  whether  or  no  we  are  to 
ascribe  to  it  a  sf>ecial  signification. 

If  the  spleen  be  the  only  or  even  the  chief 
organ  in  which  blood  globules  undergo  their 
dissolution,  in  either  case  the  part  which  they 
enact  in  the  organism  is  by  no  means  the 
subordinate  one  which  many  have  hitherto 
considered  it ;  but  one  which  is  very  fu/i  of 
import.  And  the  results  afforded  by  vivisec- 
tions and  by  pathology  are  by  no  means  so 
contradictor^^  to  this  expression  as  they  are 
generally  maintained  to  be.  It  is  true  that 
the  spleen  of  animals  may  be  excised  without 
causing  their  death,  a  fact  which  I  have  my- 
self repeatedly  witnessed  ;  it  is  also  certain, 
that  men  can  live  without  spleens,  or  with 
spleens  completely  atrophied,  or  rendered 
functionally  useless  by  defeneration  ;  nay,  in 
many  cases,  may  live  without  any  disturb- 
ance at  all, — a  circumstance  which  is  also  true 
of  animals.  But  what  does  this  prove? 
Nothing  at  all ;  for  if  the  spleen  fails,  then 
indeed  other  origans  undertake  its  functions, 
and  discharge  them  vicariously  for  it.  Pro- 
bably in  these  cases  the  blood  globules  un- 
dergo dissolution  in  the  general  mass  of  the 
blood,  or  possibly  in  the  fiver.  But  if  this  be 
so,  the  spleen  is  surely  not  therefore  devoid  of 
import  or  function.  With  equal  correctness 
might  we  say,  tliat  one  kidney  is  superfluous, 
because  in  certain  cases  an  hypertropbied 
kidney  enacts  the  part  of  both  ;  or  might  re- 
gard  kidneys  generally  as  devoid  of  import, 
because  certain  rare  instances  of  misdevelope- 
ment  are  narrated,  in  which  the  skin  or  the 
thoracic  glands  have  undertaken  the  excre- 
tion of  the  urinary  constituents.  If  the  spleen 
is  not  the  only  organ  in  which  blood  cor- 
puscles undergo  dissolution,  it  is  possible  that 
these  are  destroyed  in  some  smaU  quantity  in 
the  capillaries  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 
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Many  observers,  as  Lecanu  and  Letellier,  and 
more  recently  J.  B6clard,  have  found  a  dimi* 
nution  in  the  quantity  of  blood  corpuscles  in 
the  venous  blood  generally,  although  others 
have  denied  this.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  con- 
firms such  a  supposition,  and  would  effectually 
explain  the  results  of  extirpation.  In  any 
case  thus  much  is  certain,  that  they  afford  no 
grounds  for  r^rding  the  spleen  as  devoid  of 
signification.  Finally,  we  may  remark  in  ad- 
dition, that  not  unfrequentl^r  extirpations  of 
the  spleen  give  rise  to  considerable  disturb- 
ances, and  especially  of  the  biliary  secretion  j 
a  fiict  which  very  well  corresponds  with  my 
supposition  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
bile  arises  from  the  hounatin  set  free  in  the 
spleen. 

If  this  theory  of  the  function  of  the  spleen 
which  I  have  set  forth,  which  Ecker  has 
adopted,  and  which  J.  Beclard  has  now  con- 
firmed, be  correct,  it  will  be  able  to  explain  the 
diseased  conditions  of  the  spleen  and  their 
operation  on  the  organism.  But  this  is  at 
present  impossible,  since  these  conditions  are 
much  too  little  known  to  allow  us  to  say  any- 
thing even  approximatively  correct  and  secure 
concerning  their  origin  and  import.  There- 
fore, instead  of  entering  upon  a  discursive 
detail  of  possibilities  resting  upon  an  alto- 
gether hypothetical  basis,  it  seems  to  me 
much  more  suitable,  simply  to  indicate  the 
points  to  which  future  observers  might  pro- 
perly direct  their  special  attention.  It  is 
known  that  the  enlargements  of  the  spleen, 
which  constitute  the  most  serious  diseases  of 
the  or^an,  have  a  special  coincidence  with 
complamts  in  which  either  a  dissolution,  or 
some  other  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood  is 
present.  This  is  the  case  in  tvphus,  typhoid 
cholera,  pyaemia,  putrid  exanthemata  (erysi- 
pelas, scarlatina,  measles),  dyscrasia  of  drunk- 
ards, ague,  scurvy,  purpura,  chlorosis,  acute 
rheumatism,  acute  tuberculosis,  &c  May 
not  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  possibly 
have  a  share  in  the  production  of  these 
disease:^,  without  being  so  entirely  secondary 
as  most  pathologists  have  hitherto  assumed  ? 
Is  it  not  conceivable,  that  in  a  spleen  which 
is  enlarged  and  distended  with  blood,  a 
destruction  and  dissolution  of  the  blood 
globules  is  going  on  on  too  lar^e  a  scale, 
so  that  the  normal  composition  ot  the  blood 
becomes  seriously  prejudiced  thereby  ?  In 
such  a  case  the  blood  would  be  poorer  in 
blood  globules,  but  its  plasma  would  be  rich 
in  colouring  matter,  and  possibly  at  first 
in  fibrine,  as  J.  Beclard  found  it  to  be  in 
his  analysis.  May  not  chlorosis  or  scurvy, 
in  which  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  has  been  shown  to  exist, 
possibly  depend  in  part  on  the  dispropor- 
tionate activity  of  an  enlarged  spleen  ?  In 
consequence  of  such  a  too  considerable  de- 
struction of  blood  globules  in  other  cases, 
further  changes  of  the  blood  may  be  induced, 
which  may  then  end  as  an  overcharging  of  the 
fluid  with  colouring  matter ;  to  wit,  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile ;  or  as  a  pyaemia 
or  the  so-called  white  blood.    On  the  other 


hand,  is  it  not  possible,  that  in  cases  of  the 
temporary  diminution,  or  inflammation,  or  de- 
generation, or  atrophy  of  the  spleen,  other 
organs  may  undertake  its  functions  ? — as,  for 
instance,  the  liver,  which,  indeed,  is  usually 
hypertrophied  in  such  cases ;  or  the  genera! 
mass  of  blood,  a  state  which  roust  again  give 
rise  to  peculiar  phenomena  ?  Thus,  in  re- 
spect of  its  pathology  there  is  much  which 
might  yet  be  observed,  if  I  did  not  consider  it 
more  suitable  to  conclude  with  the  remark, 
that  in  order  to  the  building  of  a  lai^r  super- 
structure u(>on  the  anatomical  and  physi- 
ological basis  here  given,  and  in  aimmg  at 
anything  respecting  the  patholo^  of  the 
or^,  a  deliberate,  careful  mquiry  is  above  all 
things  necessary,  an  inquiry  in  which  chemical 
analysis,  microscopical  research,  experiment, 
and  patboloffical  experience,  will  have  to  go 
hand  in  hand.  For  if  I  have  perhaps  been  able 
to  elucidate  the  spleen  in  many  respects  more 
correctly  than  my  predecessors,  yet  this  ac- 
count is  very  far  from  a  final  termination  of 
our  knowledge,  and  must  be  r^arded  as 
nothine  more  than  a  foundation-stone  for  an 
altogether  new  superstructure. 

Morbid  Anatomy,  —  Variations  in  number 
and  form  have  alreeuiy  been  alluded  to.  The 
absence  of  the  oi^gan  is  usually  or  alwajrs 
accompanied  by  that  of  other  and  neighbour- 
ing viscera. 

On  account  of  the  obscurity  which  has 
hitherto  attached  to  the  anatomy  of  the  organ, 
its  diseased  conditions  are  little  understCKxi ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  until  morbid  conditions 
of  the  spleen  are  examined  and  classified  with 
reference  to  the  appearances  of  their  several 
anatomical  constituents,  there  will  be  little  to 
be  said  under  the  head  of  morbid  anatomy, 
besides  enumerating  the  most  prominent  de- 
viations of  its  bulk,  colour,  anci  consistence. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is,  pcrhap,  the 
most  common  of  all  the  outward  deviations. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  within  certain  and 
very  wide  limits,  the  size  of  the  spleen  may 
vary,  and  that  these  wide  variations  are  of 
constant  occurrence  even  in  the  healthy  sub- 
ject, being  intimately  associated  with  its  func- 
tion and  that  of  the  organ.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  when  such  enlargement  becomes  exces- 
sive, or  is  associated  with  an  alteration  of 
texture,  or  occurs  in  the  course  of  some  of 
those  disease^hich  it  is  known  usually  to 
accompany,  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
it  as  essentially  morbid. 

The  enlargement  of  the  organ,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  depends  mainly  on  the  m- 
creased  mass  of  the  contained  blood,  and  is 
hence  sometimes  called  hypersemia  ;  and  the 
Daoyt  obvious  distinction  of  this  enlargement 
fs  into  two  kinds :— one  in  which  the  conges- 
tion is  produced  mechanically  ;  the  other,  in 
which  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  orjpn 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  non-mechanical  causes.  The  former  of  the 
two  classes  would  include  the  swollen  spleens 
which  occur  in  obstructions  of  the  portal 
vein,  or  of  the  vena  cava,  as  happens  in  some 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  heart  respectively. 
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In  such  instances,  there  is  little  appearance 
of  any  thing  morbid  beyond  the  increase  of 
size.  The  contained  blood  is  usually  very 
dark,  and  the  spleen  shares  the  deepening  of 
colour.  By  long  duration,  the  capsule  of  the 
organ  and  the  fibrous  tissues  generally,  be- 
come somewhat  thickened,  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  texture  b  little  altered.  In  the 
second  class,  in  which  the  swelling  is  pro- 
bably produced  by  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
blood  (dyscrasia),  and  is  certainly  associated 
with  a  class  of  blood  diseases,  the  texture  of 
the  organ  is  usually  much  altered.  The  size  of 
the  spleen  is  often  astonishingly  increased,  so 
that  It  possesses  a  volume  of  from  100  to  300 
cubic  inches,  and  a  weight  of  10-20  lbs.  The 
increase  includes,  besides  blood,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  fibrinous  material,  the  nature  of 
which,  and  its  relations  to  the  healthy  organ, 
are  at  present  little  known.  The  colour  and 
consistence  are  of  every  possible  gradation ; 
from  ereyish  to  deep  brownish  red,  or  from 
a  soft,  friable  mass,  to  a  dense,  firm,  and 
almost  fibrous  texture.  There  is  a  general 
relation  of  these  changes  to  the  date  and 
duration  of  the  swelling;  thus  in  acute  or 
recent  cases,  the  organ  is  usually  soft  and  of 
a  dark  colour,  while  by  lon^  continuance,  or 
in  chronic  diseases,  its  consistence  is  neatly 
increased,  and  its  colour,  as  well  as  tliat  of 
the  contained  blood,  is  much  paler  or  greyer 
than  natural.  Atrophy  of  the  spleen,  or  slow 
and  permanent  diminution  of  its  size,  is  much 
more  infrequent  than  the  preceding  converse 
condition.  It  is  associated  with  similar 
varieties  of  colour  and  consistence. 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen, — The  peritoneal 
surface  of  the  organ  shares  in  the  diseases  of 
tliis  structure  generally,  and  an  inflammation 
of  this  part  of  the  serous  membrane  not  un- 
frequently  accompanies  the  enlargements  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  exsudation  and  re- 
sults are  no  way  peculiar.  Concerning  in- 
flammation of  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen 
little  can  at  present  be  said.  The  large  and 
numerous  veins  which  it  contains  are  liable 
to  inflammation,  the  secondary  being  the 
more  frequent  form  of  phlebitis  which  ^ects 
tiiem. 

As  regards  other  morbid  products,  organ- 
ised and  unorganised,  the  spleen  offers  no- 
thing deserving  a  special  notice. 
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(Albert  Kolliker,)^ 

STATISTICS,  MEDICAL.  — TA^r  Sta- 
tiitical  Method;  the  Numerical  Method,  La 
Methode  NumSrique,  —  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  use  of  numbers  in  any  branch  of 
scientific  inquiry  should  have  seemed  to  need 
a  special  name ;  for  the  name  has  ^ven  rise 
to  prejudices  and  misconceptions  which  could 
never  have  attached  to  the  thing  signified. 
There  is  no  science  which  has  not  sooner  or 
later  discovered  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  figures  as  measures  and  standards 
of  comparison  ;  nor  is  there  an^  sufficient 
reason  why  physiology  and  medicine  should 
claim  an  exemption  denied  to  every  other 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  belong  in  an  especial  ronnner  to 
the  class  of  sciences  which  may  hope  to  de- 
rive the  greatest  benefit  from  the  use  of  num- 

•  The  Editor  is  indebted  to  his  friend  Dr.  Brinton, 
for  the  translation  of  the  article  on  the  normal 
anatomy  of  the  spleen  from  the  German  MSS.  of 
Professor  KOllikcr,  and  for  the  sketch  of  the  abnor« 
mal  anatomy. 
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ben  I  and  eren  those  persons  who  are  most 
given  to  express  doubts  of  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  resorting  to  them,  find  tfkem« 
selves  constrained  to  sanction  by  their  own 
practice  what  thej  condemn  in  theory.  This 
IS  an  all*sufficient  answer  to  those  who  con- 
tent themselves  with  objecting  in  ^neral 
terms  to  the  employment  of  numbers  m  me- 
dical investigations.  As  to  more  minute  and 
detailed  objections,  these  will  be  found  to  be 
anticipated  and  disarmed  b^  the  simple  con- 
sideration that  they  apply  m  reality  not  to 
the  use,  but  to  the  abuse  of  numbers.  The 
time  has  lonff  sone  by,  when  the  absolute 
dependence  of  sul  science  on  observation  and 
experiment  could  admit  of  question  or  dis- 
pute ;  and,  as  no  one  in  the  present  day 
claims  for  physiology  and  mediane  any  im- 
munity from  the  severe  conditions  whkh  the 
very  nature  of  things  imposes,  we  are  spared 
tho^e  appeals  to  authonty  which  might  for- 
merly have  been  required  at  our  hands.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment towards  the  improvement  of  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine,  m  the  widest  acceptation 
of  those  terms,  may,  therefore,  be  safely  taken 
for  granted.  The  only  points  upon  which  any 
serious  difference  of  opinion  or  divergence  of 
practice  exists,  are  the  degree  of  care  and 
accuracy  which  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
individual  observations  and  experiments,  the 
properties  which  fit  single  fJEUls  to  be  thrown 
into  groups  or  classes  ;  the  language  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  expressing  the  ge- 
neral results  of  such  classifications  ;  and  the 
number  of  facts  which,  being  so  grouped  or 
classified,  majr  be  required  to  estd>lisn  a  ge- 
neral proposition,  or  to  fiimish  an  accurate 
test  or  trustworthy  standard  of  comparison. 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it 
looks  forward  to  an  occurrence  with  a  con- 
fidence proportioned  to  the  number  of  times 
that  it  has  been  previously  known  to  happen. 
Hence,  the  universal  belief  that  all  living 
beings  will  die,  and  that  the  sun  will  rise  and 
set  to-morrow  ;  hence,  the  somewhat  less 
sanguine  expectation  that  quinine  will  cure 
ague,  and  that  vaccination  will  either  pre- 
vent or  modify  small-pox ;  hence,  the  little 
hope  we  have  that  a  severe  attack  of  Asiatic 
cholera  will  terminate  fiivourably,  and  our 
absolute  despair  of  the  recovery  of  a  patient 
seized  with  hydrophobia.  In  these,  and  other 
analogous  cases,  we  have  either  the  expe- 
rience of  all  mankind  in  all  times  and  places, 
or  that  of  large  numbers  of  men  in  addition 
to  our  own.  We  do  not  require  that  the  in- 
dividual occurrences  which  have  created  our 
confidence,  our  mi^ving,  or  our  despair, 
should  be  committed  to  paper,  arranged  in 
columns,  and  embodied  in  sums  or  averages. 
For  practical  purposes  we  are  satisfied  with 
our  own  impressions.  But  should  a  doubt  be 
expressed,  and  supported  by  a  show  of  reason 
or  experience,  wnether  vaccination  possess 
the  virtue  generally  attributed  to  it ;  should 
some  new  preventive  measure  or  mode  of 
treatment  *be  recommended  in  cholera,  as  su- 
perior to  other  plans  previously  adopted ;  we 


ask  for  the  specific  fiicts  which  have  seemed 
to  warrant  the  doubts  of  the  one  party,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  other.  If  these 
facts  are  few,  we  naturally  view  them  with 
mistrust,  and  are  disposed  to  attribute  them, 
at  the  best,  to  some  coincidence  ;  or  if,  bdog 
more  in  number,  their  actual  amount  is  stated 
in  vague  and  general  terms,  we  as  naturally 
demand  the  precise  figures.  We  feel  instinc- 
tively, that  common  and  familiar  words  are 
altogether  wantinjg  in  precision;  that  they 
take  their  meaning  from  the  character  of 
those  who  use  them  ;  that,  in  a  word,  "  the 
sometimes  of  the  cautious  is  the  open  of  the 
sanguine,  the  ahoq^  of  the  empiric,  and  the 
never  of  the  sceptic ;  while  the  numbers, 
1,  10,  100,  1000,  have  but  one  meaning  for 
all  mankind.** 

But  this  mistrust  of  vague  generalities  of 
expression,  is  not  the  only  form  in  which  the 
more  cautious  and  logical  spirit  of  modem 
times  embodies  itself.  The  same  mis^vings 
are  felt  and  expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
committing  the  fiicts  which  are  to  serve  as  the 
materials  of  our  theories  to  the  uncertain  keep- 
ing of  the  memory.  We  feel  that  a  science 
built  up  of  such  materials,  bears  to  true  science 
the  same  sort  of  rehition  which  tradition  bears 
to  history.  It  may  not  be  destitute  of  valu- 
able truths  and  sound  principles,  but  it  must 
fiul  in  that  precision  and  delicacy  of  discrimi- 
nation  which  forms  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
true  science  as  of  true  history.  The  history 
of  medicine  abounds  with  examples  of  impor- 
tant principles  of  treatment,  and  valuable  re- 
medies discovered  solely  by  the  liaht  of 
experience,  based  upon  the  mere  recoflection 
of  a  number  of  individual  occurrences.  In 
this  way  the  efficacy  of  bark  and  arsenic  in 
ague,  of  mercury  in  syphilis,  and  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  certain  forms  of  secondary  disease 
was  discovered.  Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  all  our  knowledge  of  remedies  is 
traceable  to  this  source ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  continue  to  be  indebted  to  it  for 
all  future  discoveries  of  importance.  It  is  the 
natural  method  of  discovery,  and,  as  such,  will 
necessarily  maintain  its  ground.  But  a  very 
little  reflection  will  convince  us  of  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  this  method  to  meet  the  strict 
requirements  of  the  science,  and  the  ever-vanr- 
ing  exigencies  of  the  art  of  medicine.  We 
may  be  able  by  its  aid  to  sketch  the  broad  out- 
lines, and  mark  the  salient  points  of  a  science, 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  fill  m  the  details  with 
all  the  lights  and  shadows  which  so  to  make 
up  the  perfect  landscape.  Still  less  can  we 
satisi^  ourselves  or  others  as  to  the  real  merits 
of  disputed  questions  by  an  appeal  to  un- 
written or  loosely  recorded  experience.  We 
all  feel  that  there  is  no  solution  for  our  doubts 
short  of  an  appeal  to  observations  carefully 
and  faithfully  recorded,  and  summed  up  in  the 
clear  and  simple  language  of  figures.  The  use 
of  mercury  in  S3rphius,  supplies  us  with  an  apt 
illustration  of  this  trutn.  An  experience, 
founded  upon  unrecorded  and  unnumbered 
occurrences,  first  recommended  this  remedy 
for  the  treatment  of  that  disease  ;  but  it  would 
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appear  that  a  counter  experience  of  the  same 
kind  was  continually  leading  to  its  disuse. 
Urns  Morgagni  tells  us  that,  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  man  and  went  to  Bologna,  both 
methods  of  using  mercury,  internal  and  ex* 
temal,  were  so  rar  deserted,  that  he  never  saw 
any  physician  make  use  of  them,  or  ever 
heara  of  his  using  them,  for  the  whole  space 
of  eight  vears,  during  which  he  studied  there.* 
It  would  also  appear  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  has  always  been  a  laige  number  of  sur- 
geons, who  have  either  abandoned  the  mer* 
curial  treatment  altogether,  or  have  restricted 
the  use  of  the  mineral  to  certain  exceptional 
case8.t  In  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
prevailed  npon  this  subject,  the  necessity  of 
submitting  the  question  at  issue  to  the  test  of 
figures  made  itself  so  strongly  felt,  that  a  series 
of  the  most  elaborate  inquiries  was  undertaken 
at  the  instigation  of  governments,  or  by  private 
individuals.  These  inquiries  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  nearly  80,000  facts,  by  means  of 
which  the  possibility  of  promptly  healing  ve- 
nereal sores  without  mercury  and  with  but 
moderate  risk  of  a  relapse,  or  of  the  occurrence 
of  secondary  symptoms,  was  conclusively  esta- 
blished.} To  this  same  test  of  figures,  all  the 
questions  which  arise  from  time  to  time,  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  several  remedies  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  are,  by 
common  consent,  submitted.  A  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  numerical  method  is,  in 
all  cases  of  doubt  and  difficuhv,  the  means  of 
solution  to  which  men  naturallv  resort,  is  af- 
forded by  the  treatise  of  Benjamin  Bell,  on  this 
very  subject,  published  in  the  year  1793.§ 
Speaking  of  the  treatment  of  incipient  chancres 
by  caustic,  he  notices  the  very  important  ob- 
jection, that  the  cure  of  the  sores  was  often 
succeeded  bv  buboes ;  and  he  adds,  that  for 
a  considerable  time  he  was  induced  to  suppose 
that  the  swellings  of  the  glands,  which  thus 
take  place  after  the  cure  of  chancres,  were 
more  the  effect  of  accident  than  of  the  method 
of  treatment,  and  that  they  woukl  have  oc- 
curred under  whatever  mansgement  the  sores 
might  have  been.  The  fi*equency,  however, 
of  their  appearance,  led  him  at  last  to  suspect 
that  he  was  mistaken,  and  further  observation 
made  it  obvious  that  this  was  the  case.  He 
goes  on  to  observe,  **  As  experiment  alone 
could  determine  the  question,  I  was  resolved 
to  employ  this  test.  Of  the  first  twenty 
patients  who  occurred  witii  incipient  chancres, 
m  ten  they  were  destroyed  by  an  immediate 
and  effectual  application  of  lunar  caustic  the 
remedy  being  employed,  according  to  my  usual 
custom  at  that  time,  instantly  on  my  being 
called ;  of  the  other  ten,  five  were  dressed  with 
blue  mercurial  ointment,  and  five  with  common 
wax  ointment.    The  sores  to  which  caustic 

*  MorgagnFs  5eth  EpisUe. 

t  See  on  this  subject,  the  British  and  Foreiga 
Medical  Beview,  vol  v.  p.  4. 

t  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Beview,  vol.  y. 
p.  7. 

§  A  Treatise  on  Gonorrhoea  Yimlenta,  and  Lues 
Venerea.    By  Benjamin  Bell,  vol.  ii.  p.  822. 


were  applied  healed  much  sooner  than  the 
others,  and  next  to  them  the  sores  that  were 
dressed  with  mercurial  ointment.  But  of  the 
ten  patients  to  whom  caustic  was  applied,  no 
less  than  eight  had  buboes,  whilst  only  one 
bubo  occurred  in  all  the  others;  and  it  happened 
in  one  of  the  patients  whose  chancres  had 
been  dressed  with  mercury.  I  thought  also 
that  buboes  appeared  to  be  less  frequent  from 
the  application  of  caustic,  where  mercury  had 
been  previously  given.  This  fell  within  my  ob- 
servation from  time  to  time,  with  patients  who 
had  taken  mercurv,  either  of  their  own'accord 
or  by  the  advice  of  others ;  and  appearing  to  be 
of  importance,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  it  like- 
wise to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  the  result 
was  as  foUows :  of  forty-eight  patients  with 
chancres  in  an  incipient  state,  and  exactly  as 
they  occurred  in  practice,  one  half  was  treated 
in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  by  destroy- 
ing the  chancres  with  caustic  immediately  on 
my  being  desired  to  see  them,  while  all  the 
others  were  put  under  mercury  for  eight  or 
ten  days  before  the  application  of  caustic.  In 
every  other  circumstance  the  method  of  treat- 
ment was  the  same.  The  difference,  however, 
surprised  me  exceedingly.  Of  the  twenty-four 
treated  with  the  immediate  application  of 
caustic,  twenty  wereseixed  with  buboes;  while 
only  three  buboes  occurred  in  an  equal  number 
to  whom  mercury  had  been  previously  admin  * 
istered." 

The  sulject  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
has  been  selected  for  illustration  on  account 
of  the  larse  use  which  has  been  made  of 
figures  in  cuscussing  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  modes  of  treatment;  and  the  extract  from 
the  wOTks  of  Benjamin  Bell  as  a  proof  that, 
long  anterior  to  any  discussions  among  me- 
dical men  as  to  the  value  of  the  numerical 
method  and  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be 
applied  in  the  solution  of  medical  questions, 
men  of  shrewd  common  sense  were  driven  to 
the  use  of  numbers,  as  the  natural  and  only 
means  of  solving  difficult  questions,  and  set- 
ting doubtful  or  disputed  points  at  rest.  Thus 
much,  by  wav  of  introduction,  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  prevails  as  to  the  value  of 
the  numerical  method  seemed  to  demand. 

The  numerical  or  statistical  method  may  be 
defined  as  the  science  which  proscribes  rules 
for  the  bringing  together  of  scattered  observp 
ations,  arranging  them  in  classes,  testing  their 
sufficiency  in  point  of  number,  and  deducing 
from  them,  when  so  arranged,  average  and 
extreme  results,  fitted  by  their  very  condensft- 
tion  to  become  standards  of  comparison  and 
data  for  reasonins. 

The  numerical  method*,  so  defined  and 

*  The  term,  mmerieal  method,  will  be  used 
throughout  this  article  in  preference  to  the  word 
ttaHmc9,  or  ttatUtical  method;  fon  properly  speak- 
ing, statistics  means  the  science  or  states  (nrom  the 
German  word  ttaat^  a  state),  and  is  therefore  syno- 
nymous with  the  terms  **  political  economy,"  **  po- 
litical science,"  **  social  saence."  The  first  use  of 
the  term  statistics  has  been  traced  to  Achenwol, 
Professor  of  History  in  Gdttingen,  who,  in  1749, 
published  an  historical  work,  in  which  the  phrase 
Mciemtia  rtatittiea  occurs  for  the  first  time,  llie  use 
.3f  2 
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undertftoodf  comprises  two  distinct  inquiries, 
the  one  relating  to  the  individual  facts  which 
form  the  materials  for  the  calculation  of  aver- 
age and  extreme  values,  and  the  other  re- 
ferring to  the  averaffes  and  extremes  them- 
selves. This  natiutu  and  convenient  division 
of  the  subject  it  is  proposed  now  to  adopt. 

1.  Offacti  considered  as  the  eUmenU  of  sta* 
HsHcal inquiries.-^  Scientific  inquiries  are  con- 
versant with  two  orders  of  facts :  —  namely, 
Chenomena  of  varyini;  intensitv,  and  events 
rought  about  by  a  multitude  of  causes.  The 
first  class  of  facts  enters  very  largely  into  the 
science  of  physiology ;  the  last  class  consti- 
tutes, thoueh  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first, 
the  mass  of  the  materials  by  which  the  prac- 
tical sciences  of  medicine  and  hygiene  are 
built  up. 

As  examples  o(  phenomena  of  varying  intent 
sity  may  be  cited  the  pulse  and  respiration, 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  secretions  of 
the  skin,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  the  evacuations 
of  the  bowels,  the  weight  and  stature  of  the 
body  at  diflerent  ages,  and  the  muscular  de- 
velopment and  power  of  diflerent  nations  and 
classes  of  persons.  These  phenomena,  care- 
fully observed  and  recorded  by  the  aid  of  the 
watch,  the  thermometer,  the  measure,  the 
balance,  and  other  instruments  adapted  to 
special  purposes,  become  so  many  numerical 
^ues,  having  the  same  relation  to  the  aver- 
ages deduced  from  them,  as  the  more  simple 
events  expressed  in  units  hear  to  the  mean 
results  for  which  they  furnish  the  materials. 

As  an  example  of  on  event  brought  about  by 
a  multitude  of  causes  may  be  mentioned  the 
event  of  death,  governed,  as  to  the  age  at 
which  it  occurs,  by  original  strength  or  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution,  good  or  bad  nursing 
and  management  in  infiincy,  sex,  occupation 
and  habits  of  life,  climate  and  place  of  abode^ 
skilful  or  unskilful  treatment  in  sickness ;  in 
a  word,  by  the  varied  influences  which  make 
one  man  to  differ  physicallv  from  another. 
This  is  an  illustration  token  from  the  science 
of  hygiene.  The  alternative  of  death  or  re- 
covery from  a  disease  induced  by  a  cause  or 
causes  of  variable  intensity  in  persons  of 
opposite  sex  and  of  different  ages,  with  con- 
stitutions modified  by  the  several  agencies 
just  specified,  and  submitted  to  different 
modes  of  treatment,  is  an  example  from  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Physiology  furnishes 
illustrations  of  the  same  kmd  in  those  func- 
tions of  the  body  (such  as  the^cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  fiirst  appearance  and  cessation 
of  the  catomenia)  which  are  dependent  for 

ci  DiimberB  as  a  neoeMsry  means  of  oompsrison  in 
this  work  of  Achenwal,  led  men  to  confoand  the  in- 
stroment  with  the  science.  Dnfau,  in  his  Traits  de 
Statistiqne,  incorrectly  derives  the  term  statistics 
firom  the  Latin  status. 

The  meaning  attached  to  the  words  statism  and 
Uatist,  in  the  wriUngs  of  poets,  essayists,  and 
dramatists,  bears  out  the  view  just  put  forward  of 
the  proper  signification  of  the  term  sUtistics.  Mil- 
ton, for  instance,  speaks  of  **  statists  and  lawyers," 
and  elsewhere  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  of  a  man 
havinff  political  power  and  influence.  Ford  also 
uses  the  word  in  this  Utter  sense.  South  speaks  of 
persons  who  called  our  religion  stntimn. 


the  period  of  their  occurrence  on  peculiarity 
of  constitution  determined  bv  the  combined 
action  of  the  influences  already  adverted  to. 

Between  these  two  orders  of  facts  —  phe- 
nomena of  varying  intensity,  and  events 
brought  about  by  a  multitude  of  causes  — 
there  is  no  other  difference  but  that  which  is 
apparent  on  the  face  of  each,  namely,  that 
each  individual  fact,  in  the  one  case,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  variable  number,  whUe  in  the 
other  it  is  a  simple  unit.  If,  for  example,  we 
count  the  pulse  of  several  men  at  the  same 
1^,  we  shall  find  that  each  separate  observa- 
tion gives  a  different  number ;  but,  the  event 
of  desth  or  recovery  in  cases  of  typhus  fever 
will  be  recorded  as  a  simple  unit.  In  all  other 
respects  the  two  classes  of  focts  closely  re- 
semble each  other ;  for  the  number  of  beats 
peculiar  to  the  pulse  of  each  individual,  is  as 
much  the  result  of  the  concurrent  action  of 
several  causes,  as  the  event  of  death  or  reco- 
very firom  fever.  The  original  and  acquired 
constitution,  towards  the  formation  of  which 
so  many  causes  must  have  conspired,  deter- 
mines the  number  of  the  pulse  in  the  one 
case,  and  influences  the  event  of  the  disease 
in  the  other.  The  two  classes  of  &cts  are 
also  equally  fitted  to  supply  the  elements  for 
the  determination  of  average  and  extreme 
values;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  mean  and 
extreme  numbers  of  the  pulse,  in  males  and 
females  respectively,  furnish  as  trustworthy 
stondards  of  comparison  and  dato  for  reason- 
ing, as  the  avera^  number  of  men  following 
different  occupations  who  die  before  any  spe- 
cified period  of  life,  and  the  greatest  age 
which  they  respectively  attain* 

From  what  nas  been  just  stoted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  fiicts  which  form  the  mate- 
rials for  our  averages,  are  phenomena  or  events 
brought  about  by  the  concurrent  action  of  a 
multitude  of  causes.  The  facts  or  events 
with  which  the  physiologist  and  physician 
are  conversant,  are  remarkable  for  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  causes  which  conspire  to  pro- 
duce tnem.  The  subject  of  study  is  the  hu- 
man frame,  with  its  differences  of  sex,  age^ 
and  inherited  or  acquired  constitution,  acted 
upon  by  the  variable  influences  of  climate,  oc- 
cupation, and  habits  of  life,  and  still  further 
modified  in  disease  by  the  treatment  and  re- 
gimen which  may  happen  to  be  adopted.  In 
consequence  of  the  number  and  diversity  of 
the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the 
human  frame  presents  an  object  ot  study  only 
less  difficult  than  the  human  mind,  affected 
by  a  like  number  and  variety  of  moral  causes, 
of  which  the  true  nature  and  force  have  to 
be  unravelled  by  multiplied  observations  on 
the  condition  of  mankind  under  different  dr- 
cumstances ;  the  aggregate  of  such  observ- 
ations constituting  a  great  part  of  the  science 
of  stotistics  properly  so  called,  and  bearing  to 
the  practical  science  of  government  the  same 
relation  which  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
based  upon  large  collections  of  facts,  do  to 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

Now  this  dependence  of  the  individual  facts 
or  events  with  which  physiology  and  medicine 
are  conversant  on  the  concurrent  action  of  a 
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multitude  of  causes,  has  been  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  introduction  of  the  numerical 
method  into  the  service  o£  those  sciences. 
It  is  admitted,  that  the  use  of  numbers  and 
averages  b^  the  astronomer  who  deals  with 
the  more  simple  relations  of  matter,  such  as 
magnitude  and  relative  position,  and  by  the 
engineer  who  avails  himself  of  its  more  simple 
properties,  such  as  its  hardness,  tenacity  and 
elasticity,  have  contributed  to  make  the  science 
of  the  one  perfect,  and  the  art  of  the  other 
safe ;  but  it  is  contended  that  the  use  of  num- 
bers cannot  be  extended  beyond  such  narrow 
limits  with  safety  or  advantage^  and  that  medi- 
cine and  political  economy  lie  beyond  these 
limits.  The  actual  practice  of  mankind,  founded 
upon  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  necessity 
of  employing  figures  in  the  service  of  the  phy- 
sician and  statesman,  mav  be  fairly  alleged  as 
a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection;  but  a 
little  consideration  will  serve  to  show  its 
futility. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
exclusion  of  figures  firom  the  service  of  medi- 
cine, does  not  bring  about  the  disuse  of  those 
very  facts  and  events  which  are  objected  to  as 
unfit  to  be  employed  as  statistical  or  numerical 
elements.  The  physician  will  still  persist  in 
stating  and  recording  the  results  of  his  expe- 
rience. He  will  still  assert  that  he  has  sometimes 
observed  this  symptom  in  a  certain  disease, 
that  he  has  often  found  that  remedy  beneficial, 
that  he  has  almost  never  known  such  and  such 
a  mode  of  treatment  to  fail.  Those  who  con- 
tend for  the  use  of  numbers  in  medicuie, 
merely  insist  on  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
sometimes,  the  often,  and  the  almost  never  to  a 
more  correct  and  intelligible  form  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  they  argue  that  it  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent to  object  to  the  use  of  &cts  as  mate* 
rials  or  elements  of  numerical  propositions, 
and  yet  not  to  censure  the  use  or  these  same 
facts  as  foundations  for  loose  and  inaccurate 
verbal  statements.  From  this  dilemma  there 
is  obviously  no  escape.  But,  though  the  ob- 
jection itself  is  futile,  the  misgiving  of  which 
it  is  the  exaggerated  expression  is  natural  and 
well  foundedT  It  cannot  excite  surprise  that 
the  individual  facts  or  events  whicn  own  so 
many  concurrent  causes  should  be  regarded 
as  requiring,  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  a 
greater  degree  of  care  in  verifying,  recording, 
collecting,  and  arranging  them  than  would  be 
necessary  in  the  more  simple  cases  already 
adduced  ;  and  that  both  the  &cts  themselves, 
and  the  numerical  expressions  in  which  they 
are  embodied,  should  be  viewed  with  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  distrust.  From  this  mo- 
derate and  reasonable  view  of  the  ease,  no 
advocate  of  the  numerical  method  will  be 
found  to  dissent.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 
seek  to  strengthen  it  by  giving  due  promi- 
nence to  each  separate  eround  of  mi^iving, 
and  by  laying  down  stnngent  rules  for  the 
guidance  and  governance  of  the  observer. 
Before  proceeding  to  detail  some  of  these 
rules,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  a  probable, 
and,  indeed,  obvious  cause,  of  the  diBtrust  with 
which  numerical  data  are  sometimes  regarded. 


Indiscreet  advocates  of  the  numerical  method 
have  sought  to  apply  the  general  results  of 
collections  of  cases  expressed  in  the  language 
of  figures  to  the  treatment  of  individual  cases 
of  the  same  disease,  without  making  allowance 
for  those  differences  between  case  and  case 
which  confessedly  existed  in  the  collections 
themselves.  They  have  used  a  general  prin- 
ciple, as  if  it  had  been  a  rigid  and  unbending 
rule  of  action;  forgetting  that  though,  as  the 
experience  of  assurance  offices  abun<mntly  tes- 
tifies, the  general  results  obtained  fi'om  a  large 
number  of  individual  facts  may  be  safely  re- 
applied to  an  aggregate  of  facts  of  the  same 
nature,  they  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  on  a 
sinele  case,  or  on  a  small  number  of  cases, 
without  the  greatest  danger.  Each  case  must 
-be  viewed  in  practice,  first  as  a  generality 

Sovemed  by  some  large  law  of  proi^nosis, 
iagnosis,  and  treatment ;  and  secondly,  as  a 
specialty  demanding  a  careful  consideration  of 
all  its  peculiarities. 

Among  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  the 
observer  in  the  collection  of  facts  destined  to 
form  the  elements  of  averages,  there  are  some 
of  so  simple  and  obvious  a  nature  as  to  re- 
quire no  discussion.  Such  are,  the  previous 
preparation  of  some  simple  and  available  form 
of  register,  by  means  of  which  the  several  facts 
may  be  committed  to  paper  at  the  very  time 
of  observation,  so  that  nothing  may  be  trusted 
to  the  memory ;  the  careful  selection  of  the 
fects  themselves ;  the  shaping  of  the  inquiries 
which  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  those 
facts  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  same  terms ; 
the  avoidance  as  much  as  possible  of  such 
leading  questions  as  would  be  likely  to  bias  the 
respondent,  when  the  &ct8  in  question,  like 
most  of  the  particulars  which  make  up  the 
history  of  diseases,  are  dependent  upon  testi- 
mony ;  and  especially  the  purging  of  the  ob- 
server's own  mind  of  prejudices  and  precon- 
ceptions in  respect  of  tne  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  careful  selection  of  the  flM^ts  which  are 
to  form  the  materials  of  our  averages  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  these  rules,  and 
one  which  demands  a  little  further  consider- 
ation. If  we  consider  the  facts  we  are  ob- 
serving in  the  light  of  phenomena,  or  events 
brought  about  by  a  multitude  of  concurrent 
causes,  it  will  be  obvious  that  care  will  re* 
quire  to  be  exercised,  not  so  much  in  verify- 
ing each  phenomenon  or  event  as  that  of 
which  we  are  in  search,  as  in  ascertaining  that 
all  the  concurrent  causes  or  conditions  are, 
or  have  been,  in  operation  to  bring  about  that 
phenomenon  or  event.  The  afaeence  of  a 
sineie  cause  or  condition  will  vitiate  the  in- 
dividual fact,  and  impair  or  destroy  the  value 
of  our  average  results.  A  few  illustrations 
will  suffice  to  show  what  is  here  intended. 
We  are  anxious  to  determine  the  true  average 
frequency  of  the  pulse  in  adult  males,  in  a 
state  of  rest,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
influence  of  all  disturbing  causes  ;  but,  either 
from  ignorance  or  oversight,  we  count  it  in- 
differently in  every  position  of  the  body,  and 
at  all  times  of  the  day.  In  this  case,  our  fiu:t8 
cease  to  be  comparable  facts ;  for  it  is  well 
St  8 
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known,  that  both  posture  and  time  of  day 
have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  number  oi 
the  pulse.  Or,  to  take  another  case,  we  wish 
to  ascertain  the  influence  of  some  employment 
upon  health  (say  that  of  the  letter^press 
printer) ;  but  we  overlook  the  important  fact, 
that  in  every  printing  office,  two  or  three  very 
distinct  occupations  are  carried  on,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  those  of  the  com* 
positor  and  pressman.  Not  being  fully  aware 
of  this  fact,  and  of  the  wide  difference  exist* 
ing  between  the  two  employments,  we  pro- 
c^  to  extract  from  some  mortuary  register 
the  ages  at  death  of  printers  as  a  class,  calcu- 
late the  average  age  at  death,  and  then  proceed 
,to  group  the  whole  class  of  printers  with  that 
large  class  o^  occupations  carried  on  in<4loor8» 
with  little  bodily  exertion,  to  which  the  com* 
positor  alone  properly  belongs,  but  from 
which  the  pressman  is,  by  the  nature  of  his 
croplovment,  excluded.  In  this  case,  we 
should  have  been  misled  by  the  common 
name  borne  by  men  following  two  really  dis- 
tinct occupations,  and  our  facts  would  again 
cease  to  be  comparable  facts.  A  third  and  apt 
illustration  is  afforded  by  the  Asiatic  cholera. 
We  wish  to  compare  two  different  remedies 
or  plans  of  treatment ;  but  we  administer  the 
one  remedy,  or  adopt  the  one  plan,  at  the 
onset  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  other  during 
its  decline.  Here,  again,  our  facts  are  not 
comparable  facts ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  this  disease,  that  it 
is  more  severe  on  its  first  occurrence  than 
during  the  period  of  its  decline.  The  same 
sort  of  error  would  be  committed,  if  one 
remedv  were  administered  in  an  ewly,  and 
the  other  in  an  advanced,  stage  of  the  attacks 
themselves.  The  principle  which  these  illus- 
trations are  intended  to  enforce,  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  selecting,  as  the  elements  of  the 
•same  average,  facts  strictly  comparable,  or,  in 
other  words,  brought  about  by  tne  same  com- 
bination of  causes.  0?er  the  intensity  with 
which  each  cause  acts  in  individual  instances, 
the  observer  can  exercise  no  control.  His 
province  is  to  ascertain  that  the  same  com- 
bination of  causes  is  at  work  to  bring  about 
each  phenomenon  or  event  If  from  ignor- 
ance or  oversight  he  (ails  in  this  duty,  he  im- 
pairs the  value  of  his  facts,  and  vitiates  his 
inferences  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
force  of  the  conditions  that  he  has  overiooked 
or  omitted. 

In  the  observation  and  collection,  therefore, 
of  the  individual  phenomena  or  events  which 
are  to  serve  as  materials  for  our  average  re- 
sults, the  first  precaution  to  be  observed  iff, 
that  those  phenomena  or  events  should  be 
strictly  comparable  as  regards  the  combination 
of  causes  hy  which  they  are  broi^t  about ; 
or,  as  the  French  statists  express  it,  we  must 
ensure  '*  VinvariabUUi  de  l\msewible  des  causet 
possibles,**  The  frequent  omission  of  this  most 
necessary  precaution  has  given  birth  to  the 
dogma  of  Morgagni — Kon  numeranda  sedper- 
pendendtB  suni  observationes  —  and  to  the  most 
valid  objections  uf]|ed  against  the  applica- 
Xion  of  the  nurorrical  method  in  medicine. 


For  the  collection,  arrangement,  and  dassifi* 
cation  of  the  facts  which  are  to  form  the  ma- 
terials of  our  averages,  no  concise  rules  can 
be  laid  down.  The  tabular  forms  must  adapt 
themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  each  individind 
inquiry  ;  and  must  be  more  or  less  compli* 
cated  as  the  sul>jects  of  investkation  con- 
sist of  few  or  many  particulars.  In  reportinff 
cases,  for  instance,  and  in  collecting  and 
analyxing  those  recorded  by  others,  tabolar 
forms   embracing  many  particulars   are  re- 

Suired  ;  and  the  preparation  of  sudi  forms 
emands  unusual  skill  and  care.*  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  collection  and  classifi- 
cation of  recorded  experiences  and  opinions 
bearing  on  particular  subjects  of  inqui^  f ;  a 
numerical  summary  of  authorities  fiivourable 
and  adverse  to  particular  doctrines,  consti- 
tuting what  may  be  not  inaptly  termed  ike 
statistics  qfoptnion, 

2.  Of  the  average  and  extreme  retulls  dr- 
ducedjrom  observation, — The  observer  having 
exerased  all  due  care  in  the  observation  of 
his  facts,  having  grouped  together  otdy  those 
events  which  owned  the  same  combination 
of  antecedents  or  causes ;  and  having  further 
correctly  performed  the  work  of  enumeration, 
has  thus  obtained  certain  average  and  extreme 
results,  which  are  to  constitute  standards  of 
comparison  and  data  for  reasoning ;  the 
question  naturally  arises — are  these  average 
and  extreme  results  sound  and  trustworthy 
standards  and  data,  or  not ;  and  what  are  the 
circumstances  which  render  them  the  one  or 
the  other?  Common  sense  and  experience 
combine  to  give  an  authoritative  answer  to 
this  question.  Our  average  and  extreme  re- 
sults are  more  or  less  sound  and  trustworthy, 
as  the  individual  fiicts  from  which  they  have 
been  calculated  are  more  or  less  numerous. 
Where  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  attempted 
to  found  a  general  principle,  or  to  establish  a 
standard  ofxomparison,  are  ver^  few,  we  are  at 
once  conscious  of  their  insufficiency ;  and  the 
more  readily  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply 
the  principle  or  standard  in  question  to  aome 
important  practical  purpose.  A  better  illus- 
tration of  the  futility  of  such  an  attempt  can 
scarcely  be  found  than  the  well-known  test  of 
Ploucquet.  That  author  proposed  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  child  was  still-bom 
by  referring  every  doubtful  case  to  a  standard 
of  comparison,  founded  upon  three  observ- 

*  On  this  subject  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  of  Brighton, 
has  written  a  veiy  able  work,  which  may  be  safelv 
recommended  to  all  who  desire  to  enter  upon  tucn 
complicated  investigations.  The  title  of  Uiis  work 
is:  — The  Book  of  Analysis,  or  a  New  Method  of 
Experience,  whereby  the  Induction  of  the  Novum 
Organon  is  made  easy  of  Application  to  Medicine^ 
Physiology,  Meteorology,  and  Natural  HiaUwy ;  to 
Statistics,  Political  Economy,  Metaphysics,  and  the 
more  complex  Departments  of  Knowledge.  By 
Tweedy  John  Todd,  M.  D.,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  LondcHi,  &c  Sec    1881. 

t  Reference  mav  here  be  made  to  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  8rd  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  «  On  the  best  Method 
of  Collecting  and  Arranging  Facts,  with  a  proposed 
New  PUn  of  Common- place  Book.**  By  the  Author 
of  this  Essay. 
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atiooi  of  the  relative  wdgbt  of  the  lungs  and 
body  ;  of  which  three  obsenrations,  one  was 
inaJe  upon  the  body  of  an  immature  infant, 
so  that  the  si^bjeds  of  the  observations  were 
not  strictly  comparable.  Though  Ploucauet, 
in  this  procedure,  offended  against  two  or  the 
inost  obvious  statistical  rules,  his  test  con- 
tinued  to  be  treated  with  undeserved  respect, 
till  comparatively  recent  investigations  on  a 
ki^ger  scale  had  demonstrated  the  little  re- 
liance to  be  placed  upon  it* 

The  most  common  attention  to  the  ordinary 
daily  occurrences  of  life  would  suffice  to 
caution  us  against  such  errors  as  that  into 
which  Ploucquet  fell.  Coincidences  of  the  most 
startling  character  are  constantly  happening 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  them.  One 
which  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
deserves  to  be  put  on  record.  Two  cases  of 
congenital  absence  of  the  larger  pectoral 
muscle  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  oc- 
curred, on  the  same  day,  among  the  out- 
patients of  the  King's  College  HospitaL 
This  defect  he  has  never  happened  to  observe 
within  the  wards  of  that  Hospital  or  ebe- 
where,  either  before  or  since.  A  sunilar 
comcidence,  thougli  of  a  less  striking  cha- 
racter, presented  itself  in  the  same  institution 
while  the  writer  was  noticing  with  some  care 
and  interest  the  complexion  and  physiognomy 
of  patients  suffering  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. His  own  previous  experience,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  opinion,  had  pointed 
out  the  fair  complexion  as  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  phthisical  patients ;  but  the  almost 
exclusive  occurrence  for  several  days  together 
of  the  olive  complexion,  among  patients 
labouring  under  that  disease^  had  almost  led 
him  to  discard  his  former  opinion  and  that  of 
the  best  authorities,  and  to  embrace  one  which, 
as  farther  observation  convinced  him,  would 
have  been  erroneous. 

Games  of  chance  are  constantly  furnishing 
striking  examples  of  these  coincidences,  in 
the  shape  of  what  is  familiarly  known  as  a  run 
of  good  or  iU-luck ;  the  same  event,  favourable 
or  unfiivourable,  occurring  many  times  in  suc- 
cession, contrary  not  only  to  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, but  to  the  results  of  unerring  cal- 
culation. On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of 
the  bank,  with  only  a  slight  calculated  chance 
in  ka  favour,  but  with  a  capital  sufficiently 
large  to  await  the  inevitable  change  in  the  run 
of  luck,  vindicates  the  sufficiency  of  large 
numbers  of  facts.  The  great  annual  fluctu- 
ations, too,  which  take  place  in  the  balance  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  assurance 
offices,  but  the  ultimate  safety  of  their  trans- 
actions, when  extending  over  a  long  terra  of 
years  and  embracing  a  laree  num^  of  in- 
surances, serve  to  enforce  the  same  truth. 

The  sufficiency  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  large  numbers  of  facts,  may  also  be  interred 
from  the  remarkable  uniformity  observed  to 
take  place  in  the  annual  summaries  of  events 
brought  about  by  the  continued  operation  of 
the  same  combination  of  causes.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  Registrar-Oenend  supply  many 
illustrations  of  this  principle.   The  illustration 


best  suited  to  our  present  purpose,  is  one 
drawn  from  an  event  removed,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  beyond  the  reach  of  ex- 
ternal influences,  or  only  very  remotely  and 
indirectly  amenable  to  them ;  namely,  the 
proportion  of  male  and  female  births  in  suc- 
cessive years.  In  the  eighth  annual  report 
of  the  Registrar-General  (p.  Ixi.),  a  table  is 
given,  in  which  the  number  of  males  and 
females  bom,  to  every  hundred  living  males 
and  females  respectively,  is  recorded  for  the 
seven  years  1839-45.  If  we  substitute 
100,000  for  100,  the  table  will  read  thus. 


Tear. 

Ifiles. 

Females. 

Excess  of 
Moles. 

1889 

6,498 

6,211 

287 

1840 

6,589 

6,250 

289 

1841 

6,580 

6,289 

291 

1842 

6,564 

6,278 

291 

1843 

6,597 

6305 

292 

1844 

6,676 

6,881 

295 

1845 

6,622 

6,829 

298 

The  largest  excess  of  male  over  female 
births,  the^ore,  in  these  seven  years  is  295, 
and  the  least  287,  the  average  being  291 ;  so 
that  the  extreme  fluctuation  amounts  to  only 
8  iHrths  in  about  6500,  or  considerably  less 
than  1  in  800 ;  while  the  excess  or  defect  above 
or  below  the  average  of  291  is  only  4  births, 
or  less  than  1  in  1600.  If  the  causes  which 
determine  the  births  of  males  and  females  re- 
spectively could  be  assumed  to  be  constant 
and  uniform,  these  fractional  fluctuations 
would  express  the  divergences  due  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  number  of  observations 
to  express  an  absolutely  true  result.  The 
close  approximation  actually  obtained  must 
be  held  to  prove  the  sufficiency  for  every  prac- 
tical purpose  of  results  based  upon  large 
numbers  of  observations. 

Havins  thus  shown,  by  two  opposite  ex- 
amples, Uie  total  insufficiency  of  small  num- 
bers of  facts,  and  the  sufficiency,  at  least  for 
practical  purposes,  of  large  numliers  of  ob- 
servations, it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  relative 
value  of  numbers  of  observations  intermediate 
between  these  two  extremes. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  the  degree  of  confidence  to 
be  reposed  in  results  based  upon  different 
collections  of  fiicts  must  vary  with  the  num- 
ber of  those  facts  ;  and  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  value  of  the  results  must 
increase  with  every  addition  made  to  that 
number.  But  it  is  only  by  actual  obeervation, 
or  by  mathematical  calculations  baaed  upon 
indisputable  data,  that  the  precise  value  of 
any  particular  number  of  facts  can  be  deter- 
mined. Observation,  indeed,  is  altogether 
unequal  to  give  more  than  a  vague  and  general 
idea  of  the  relative  values  of  small  and  large 
collections  of  fiicts  ;  so  that  we  must  ulti- 
mately resort  to  the  mathematics  both  for 
authoritative  decisions  and  sale  guides.  As, 
however,  the  large  majority  of  mankind  is 
destitute  of  that  mathematical  knowledge  and 
3f  4 
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-training  which  is  essential  to  the  appreciation 
of  matnematical  rules,  it  is  deshrable  to  show, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  results  of  actual  observ' 
ation,  the  increasing  value  of  increasing  col- 
lections of  hLcts,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  that 
increase.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  use  of  some  obserrations  coUectetl  by 
the  writer  of  this  article.  Having  had  occa- 
sion, a  few  years  since,  to  bring  together,  from 
the  pages  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  the 
ages  at  death  of  the  male  members  of  the  En- 
glish aristocracy,  dying  2 1  years  and  upwards, 
to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  relative  values  ot  large  and  small 
numbers  of  facts,  as  well  as  of  obtaining  a 
rude  approximation  to  a  rule  or  measure  of 
value.  The  ages  at  death,  relating,  as  they  do, 
to  members  of  the  same  class  in  society,  and 
taken  without  selection  from  the  successive 
obituaries  of  noble  families,  constitute  a  col- 
lection of  strictly  comparable  facts,  well  suited 
to  the  purpose  m  view.  The  following  table, 
which  embodies  the  results  of  these  facts  in 
their  bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  has 
been  formed  in  the  following  manner :  —  The 
several  facts  were  first  arranged  in  groups  of 
25  each ;  two  successive  groups  of  25  were 
then  formed  into  groups  of  50  ;  the  groups  of 
50,  in  like  manner,  into  groups  of  lOio,  and  so 
on,  till  the  last  totals  in  the  table  were  ob- 
tained. The  greatest  and  least  averages  ob- 
tained from  each  group  of  facts  were  then 
selected,  and,  with  the  range,  or  difference  be- 
tween them,  thrown  into  a  tabular  form. 


Namber 
of  Facts. 

Average  Age  at  Death. 

Max. 

Min. 

Range. 

26 

60 
100 
200 
400 
800 

1600 

69-40 
66-44 
68-70 
62-88 
61-10 
60-84 

60-64 
66-20 
66-86 
67-61 
68-24 
69-67 

18-76 
11-24 
6-86 
4-77 
2-86 
1-17 

60-26 

Kamber  of 

Error  in  Excess 

Facts. 

or  Defect 

26 

9V 

60 

6 

100 

8 

200 

2f 

400 

1 

800 

0^ 

in  the  first  column  of  the  annexed  table,  we 
ma^r  have  the  errors  in  excess  or  in  defect 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  second  column. 
These  figures,  then,  represent  the  extreme 
error  which  could  have  been  committed,  in 
this  particular  case,  by  relying  on  25,  50,  100, 
200,  400,  and  800  facts  respectively.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  collection  of 
facts  is  one  which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  is  likely  to  present  a  minimum  of 
divergence  between  the  averages  deduced 
from  the  same  number  of  facts ;  for  the  several 
obituaries,  from  which  the  ages  at  death  are 
taken,  r^;ister  the  deaths  of  one  and  the  same 
class«  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  and 
split  into  family  groups  bearing  a  close  re- 
semblance to  each  otner.  If,  instead  of  a 
single  class,  exposed  to  similar  influences,  and 
not  admitting  of  subdivision  into  smaller 
classes,  we  were  to  take  the  members  of  that 
large  section  of  the  community  which  is  ge- 
nerally known  as  the  upper  and  middle  class, 
with  their  numerous  subdivisions  of  employ- 
ment, and  class  them  by  fifties  and  hundreds, 
we  should  encounter  a  much  more  consider- 
able divergence.  The  results  of  such  a  com- 
parison for  the  class  in  question  are  embodied 
m  the  following  table. 


Average  Age  at  Death. 

Number 
of  Facts. 

Max. 

Min. 

Range. 

60 

84-44 

66-78 

27-66 

100 

76-24 

68-26 

17-99 

200 

73-54 

61-60 

12-04 

400 

69-78 

68-61 

6-27 

800 

68-67 

66-07 

3-60 

1600 

67-98 

64-84 

3-09 

8200 
6400 

66-38 

66-82 

0-66 

66-10 

Nowi  if  we  assume  the  true  average  duration 
of  life  among  the  members  of  the  Peerage  and 
Baronetage,  who  have  attained  their  21st  year 
to  extend  to  60  years  (being  the  mean  of 
1600  observations),  and,  for  the  sake  of 
bimplicity,  substitute  for  the  decimals  in  the 


table  the  whole  numbers  nearest  to  them  in 
inaffnitude,  it  will  follow  that,  in  making  use 
of  me  several  groups  of  observations  specified 


If,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  take  66  years 
to  be  the  true  average  age  attained  by  the 
entire  middle  class,  reckoning  from  21  years 
of  age,  and  reduce  the  range  in  each  case  to 
the  nearest  whole  number,  we  shall  have  the 
following  divergences. 


Number  of 

Error  in  Excess 

Facts. 

or  Defect 

60 

14 

100 

9 

200 

6 

400 

3 

800 

2 

1600 

It 

3200 

In  this  instance,  therefore,  though  we  begin 
with  50  in  place  of  25  facts,  we  obtain  a 
possible  error  in  excess  or  defect  of  14  3rears 
in  place  of  9}  years.  It  must  be  obvious, 
then,  that  the  errors  to  which  averages  de- 
duced from  any  given  number  of  facts  are 
liable,  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  those  facts ; 
and  that  the  extent  of  possible  error  will  bear 
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a  certaia  proporticn  to  the  number  of  the 
influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  each 
unit  of  each  collection  of  mcts. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the 
figures  in  these  several  tables  represent  only 
possible  errors.  It  mav  happen  that  the  fi<*8t 
25  observations  brought  together  may  yield 
an  average  diflering  by  less  ttian  a  single  unit 


from  the  mean  of  thousands  of  observations ; 
and  there  is  always  a  balance  of  probability 
in  favour  of  the  average  even  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  fects  approximating  more  closely  to 
the  true  average  than  to  the  extremes.  That 
this  is  the  case  will  be  evident  on  the  most 
cursory  inspection  of  the  following  tables, 
of  which  the  first  is  founded  upon  the  facts 


Average  Age 

25  Facts. 

50  Facts. 

ICX)  Facts. 

200  Facts. 

400  Facts. 

800  Facts. 

at  Death. 

72  Groups. 

36  Groups. 

18  Groups. 

9  Groups. 

4  Groups. 

2  Groups. 

69 

1 

68 

0 

67 

0 

66 

3 

1 

65 

4 

0 

64 

9 

2 

I 

63 

3 

3 

I 

62 

3 

5 

3 

3 

61 

9 

6 

3 

0 

3 

I 

60 

9 

4 

3 

2 

0 

i 

59 

8 

5 

3 

3 

0 

5B 

6 

5 

1 

1 

I 

57 

5 

1 

3 

56 

6 

3 

55 

1 

I 

54 

3 

53 

I 

52 

0 

51 

I 

Average  Age 

50  Facts. 

100  Facts. 

200  Facts. 

400  Facts. 

800  Facts. 

1600  Facts. 

3200  Facts. 

at  Death. 

128  Groups. 

64  Groups. 

32  Groups. 

16  Groups. 

8  Groups. 

4  Groups. 

2  Groups. 

84 

1 

83 

0 

82 

0 

81 

0 

80 

0 

79 

0 

78 

0 

77 

0 

76 

1 

1 

75 

1 

0 

74 

4 

I 

I 

73 

2 

I 

0 

72 

2 

1 

0 

71 

5 

0 

0 

70 

4 

4 

0 

1 

69 

7 

3 

2 

0 

1 

68        - 

13 

5 

3 

1 

0 

1 

67 

17 

9 

4 

4 

I 

0 

66 

20 

13 

14 

4 

2 

1 

2 

65 

5 

13 

2 

4 

3 

2 

64 

16 

6 

2 

2 

I 

63 

11 

1 

2 

62 

10 

4 

1 

61 

3 

I 

I 

60 

3 

0 

59 

0 

0 

58 

0 

1 

• 

57 

3 
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relating  to  the  duration  of  life  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  second  on  the  facts  relating  to 
the  duration  of  life  of  the  combined  upper 
and  middle  classes.  For  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, the  average  of  all  the  islets  in  ,either 
table  is  distinguished  by  a  larger  type. 

These  tabl^  speak  for  themseWes.  In  the 
first  table,  for  instance,  the  small  number  of 
25  facts  is  seen  to  yield  the  same  average  as 
the  total  of  1800  facts  in  no  less  than  9  in- 
stances, or  one  eighth  of  the  whole  number ; 
while  in  26  out  of  72  instances,  or  more  than 
one  third,  the  average  of  25  fects  exceeds  or 
falls  short  of  the  average  of  1800  facts  by 
only  a  single  unit.  In  like  manner,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  second  table,  that  in  20  cases 
out  of  128,  or  little  less  than  one  sixth,  the 
average  of  50  facts  coincides  with  that  of 
6400  facts  ;  and  that  in  42  out  of  128,  or 
nearly  one  third,  it  differs  from  it  only  by  a 
single  unit.  Without  entering  into  a  minute 
examination  of  the  other  columns  of  the  two 
tables,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  proba- 
bility in  favour  of  an  average  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  observations  coinciding  with  the  true 
average  increases  with  the  number  of  observ- 
ations ;  so  that  we  are  again  brought  back  to 
the  expediency  of  collecting  large  numbers 
of  observations  wherever  it  is  practicable  so 
to  do.  In  using  small  numbers  of  hcts  to 
establish  data  for  reasoning  or  standards  of 
comparison,  we  are  bound  to  speak  with  dif- 
fidence of  their  sufficiency,  and  we  ought  to 
regard  them  rather  in  the  light  of  probabilities 
requiring  to  be  strengthened  by  other  pro- 
babilities, as  weak  arguments  require  to  be 
supported  by  additional  reasons,  than  as,  in 
themselves,  worthy  of  great  reliance.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  uie  case,  we  are  not 
precluded  from  the  use  of  averages  drawn 
from  small  numbers  of  facts.  The  employ- 
ment of  such  averages  with  this  proviso  is  an 
absolute  scientific  necessity ;  for  in  many  in- 
stances we  are  prevented  b^  causes  too  nu- 
merous to  specify  from  bringing  together  facts 
by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand,  and  yet, 
were  we  to  r^ect  the  smaller  numbers  as  in- 
admissible, we  should  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  still  more  loose  and  less  trustworthy 
general  statements  from  which  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  statistics  to  rescue  us. 

An  examination  of  the  two  foregoing  tables, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  display  the  extreme 
variations  between  the  averages  derived  from 
the  same  numbers  of  facts,  will  serve  to  prove 
the  hopelessness  of  Bny  attempt  to  establish 
by  observation  rules  for  measuring  the  rela- 
tive value  of  averages  derived  from  different 
numbers  of  facts.  It  must  be  equally  evident 
that  no  deductions  drawn  from  observation 
can  enable  us  to  state  the  actual  liability  to 
error  of  any  eiven  number  of  fiicts,  considered 
as  facts,  without  reference  to  their  peculiar 
nature.  To  determine  this  liability  to  error 
belongs  solely  to  the  mathematics. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  observation  is  unable 
to  supplj  us  with  the  means  of  testing  the 
true  liability  to  error  of  conclusions  based  on 


a  given  number  of  hcU,  considered  as  fiicts, 
wiuout  reference  to  their  peculiar  nature,  it 
must  be  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ma- 
thematical formule  deduced  from  abstract 
reasoning  can  only  supply  us  with  the  means 
of  measuring  the  value  of  a  given  number  of 
facts  in  this  their  abstract  relation,  without 
taking  into  account  the  varying  quality  of  the 
facts  themselves.  But  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  be  able  to  test  the  abstract 
sufficiency  of  a  given  number  of  facts  to 
establish  a  principle  or  to  supply  a  sound 
standard  of  comparison,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enter  at  some  length  into  this  part  of  our 
subject. 

The  facts  already  adduced,  must  have 
abundantly  shown  that  the  limits  of  deviation 
from  a  true  averi^e  result  are  wider  or  nar- 
rower as  the  numoer  of  facts  from  which  the 
average  is  drawn  is  smaller  or  sreater.  Many 
eminent  mathematicians,  and  M.  Poisson 
among  the  number,  have  laboured  to  convert 
this  general  principle  into  an  exact  numerical 
expression  or  formula,  applicable  as  a  test  of 
the  true  value  of  larger  or  smaller  collections 
of  facts,  and  as  an  exact  measure  of  the 
limits  of  variation.  M.  Gavarret,  in  his  work 
on  Medical  Statistics,  contends  successfully 
for  the  introduction  of  these  formulse  into 
the  service  of  the  medical  man  ;  and  adopting 
the  sentiment  of  Laplace,  **  Le  systhae  tout 
entier  des  connaissances  humaines  se  rattache 
k  la  th^rie  des  probabifit^,"  he  insists  that 
medical  statistics,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  term 
it,  the  Numerical  Method,  applied  to  medicine, 
is  nothine  more  nor  less  than  a  special  appli- 
cation of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities,  and 
the  Theory  of  large  Numbers ;  and  that  as 
such  it  is  the  most  indispensable  complement 
of  the  experimental  method.  In  other  words, 
he  deems  it  incumbent  on  the  medical  man  to 
apply  to  his  numerical  results  the  corrections 
supplied  by  the  formulas  of  the  pure  mathe- 
matics ;  and  before  he  concludes  that  any 
number  actually  obtained  by  observation  is  a 
true  representative  of  a  fact  or  law,  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  number  may  not  be  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  possible  variation. 
M.  Gavarret  illustrates  the  necessitjr  of  this 
precaution  by  applying  his  mathematical  for- 
mulae to  a  great  variety  of  results  based  upon 
observation;  but  he  especiallv  insists  upon 
bringing  the  alleged  efficacy  of  certain  modes 
of  treatment  to  wis  searching  test.  The  most 
convenient  course  to  adopt,  in  reference  to 
these  formula?,  will  l>e  to  present  the  calcula- 
tions based  upon  them  in  tabular  forms,  and 
then  to  apply  these  calculations  to  one  or 
two  striking  examples. 

The  following  table  presents  at  one  view 
the  possible  errors  corresponding  to  average 
mortalities  deduced  from  different  numbers 
of  observations.  It  is  obvious  that  the  table 
is  equally  applicable  to  other  contingencies 
of  the  same  kind,  where  one  of  two  events 
is  possible  in  every  instance.  The  mode  of 
using  it  will  be  presently  explained  and  illus- 
trated. 
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Table  of  the  possible  Erron  eorreqiondiiig  to  ATerag^e  Mortalities  deduced  from  different  Numbers 

of  Obsenrations.* 


Namber 
of  Ob. 
tenra- 

tiOM. 

Arerage  Mor- 
Otoervat^n. 

Number 

of 
Deaths. 

Number 
of  Re- 
coveries. 

Possible  Error. 

Number 
ofOb- 
serra- 

Uons. 

ATerage  Mor- 

Ulity  br 
Observation. 

Namber 

of 
Deaths. 

Number 
of  Re- 
coTeries. 

Possible  Error. 

S5 

0-200000 

5 

20 

0-226274 

500 

0300000 

150 

350 

0057965 

50 

0100000 

5 

45 

0-120000 

500 

0-350000 

175 

325 

0-060333 

50 

0-200000 

10 

40 

0160000 

50 

0-300000 

15 

35 

0  183302 

600 

0100000 

60 

540 

OOS4641 

600 

0150000 

90 

510 

0-041231 

100 

0100000 

10 

90 

0-084852 

600 

0  200000 

120 

480 

0-046188 

100 

0150000 

15 

85 

0100994 

600 

0-250000 

150 

450 

0050000 

100 

0-200000 

20 

80 

0-113136 

600 

0  300000 

180 

420 

0052915 

100 

O-25C00O 

25 

75 

0-122474 

600 

0-350000 

210 

390 

0-055077 

100 

0-SOOOOO 

SO 

70 

0129614 

100 

0-S50000 

S5 

65 

0-134906 

700 

0-100000 

70 

630 

00*?2071 

700 

0-150000 

105 

595 

0038173 

9O0 

0100000 

20 

180 

0O60000 

700 

0-200000 

140 

560 

0-042762 

200 

0150000 

SO 

170 

0-071414 

700 

0-250000 

175 

525 

0046291 

200 

0-200000 

40 

160 

0-080000 

700 

0-300000 

210 

490 

0048990 

200 

0-250000 

50 

150 

0-086602 

700 

0-350000 

245 

455 

0050990 

200 

0-300000 

60 

140 

0-091650 

200 

0-350000 

70 

ISO 

0-095392 

800 

0100000 

80 

720 

0030000 

800 

0  150000 

120 

680 

0-035707 

SOO 

0100000 

30 

270 

0-048990 

800 

0-200000 

160 

640 

0-040000 

SOO 

0170000 

45 

255 

0058309 

800 

0-250000 

200 

600 

0-043301 

300 

0-200000 

60 

240 

0-065320 

800 

0-300000 

240 

560 

0045826 

SOO 

0-250000 

75 

225 

0  070711 

800 

0  350000 

280 

520 

0  047697 

300 

0300000 

90 

210 

0-074833 

SOO 

0-350000 

.  105 

195 

0-077889 

900 

0  100000 

90 

810 

0  028284 

900 

0-150000 

135 

765 

0  033665 

400 

0-tOOOOO 

40 

360 

0-042426 

900 

0200000 

180 

720 

0-037712 

400 

0-150000 

60 

340 

0-050497 

900 

0-250000 

225 

675 

0040825 

400 

0-200000 

80 

320 

0-056568 

900 

0-300000 

270 

630 

0  043205 

400 

0-250000 

100 

SOO 

0-061237 

900 

0-350000 

315 

5S5 

0  044969 

400 

0-300000 

120 

280 

0-064807 

400 

0  350000 

140 

260 

0-067454 

1000 

0  100000 

100 

900 

0  02683S 

1000 

0  150000 

150 

850 

0-031937 

500 

0-100000 

50 

450 

0037947 

1000 

0  200000 

200 

800 

0-035777 

500 

0150000 

75 

425 

0045167 

1000 

0-250000 

250 

750 

0038730 

500 

0-200000 

100 

400 

0  050596 

1000 

0-300000 

300 

700 

0040988 

500 

0-250000 

125 

375 

0054772 

1000 

0-350000 

350 

650 

0-042661 

The  use  of  this  table  will  be  best  explained 
by  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  me* 
dical  man,  naving,  for  a  long  time,  adopted 
a  particular  course  of  treatment  in  a  certain 
malady,  has  arrived  at  the  following  results : 
120  deaths,  680  recoveries,  800  cases. 

The  average  mortality  in  this  esse  would 

*  This  table  is  an  abbreviation  of  one  given  at 
p.  142.  of  Gavarrct's  work,  but  with  additional  cal- 
culations based  on  the  same  Ibrmola,  for  the  numbers 
firom  25  to  200  inclasive.  The  formula  fh>m  which 
the  figures  in  the  colamn  of  possible  errors  have 
been  calcolated  is, 


y2.m^is 


in  which  m  represents  the  number  of  times  that  an 
event  a  has  happener*,  n  the  namber  of  times  that 
an  event  b  has  happened,  and  /t  the  total  namber 

of  events:  so  that  m-t-n^/K;  ^  the  average  fVe- 

M 
queocj  of  the  events  m,as  obtained  by  observation ;  and 

m  ^      /2i5»'»and^ /2 .  «*  •  n 

the  limits  within  which  the  true  average,a8  corrected 
by  the  formala,  lies. 


^  Hh  or  0*150000  (see  the  second  column 
of  the  table  for  800  facts  and  120  deaths). 
At  first  sight  the  medical  observer  would  ap- 

Gear  to  be  justified  in  asserting  that  under 
is  method  of  treatment  the  mortality  was  at 
the  rate  of  only  150,000  in  1,000,000  patients, 
or  15  per  cent.  But  this  assertion  would  be 
immecuately  met  by  the  objection  that  the 
number  of  facts  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  this 
statement,  that  an  averase  deduced  firom  so 
small  a  number  as  800  tacts  can  only  be  re- 
ceived as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and 
that  it  requires  to  be  corrected  by  the  aid  of 
the  figures  in  the  table. 

Accordingly,  on  referring  to  the  column  of 
possible  errors  corresponding  to  800  cases 
and  ISO  deaths,  we  find  that  the  error  in  ex- 
cess and  defect  to  which  this  number  of  facts 
is  liable,  amounts  to  0*035707,  which  error 
must  be  added  to  and  taken  from  the 
0' 150000,  the  result  of  actual  observation. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  true  result  miist 
be  somewhere  between  the  numbers 

0-150000  added  to  0*035707,  or  0- 185707, 
and  0  150000  dim.  by  0-035707,  or  0114293. 
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So  that  instead  of  asserting,  as  we  should 
seem  justified  in  doing,  that  the  mortality 
under  the  influence  of  Uie  treatment  adopted 
amounted  to  15  per  cent.,  we  could  only 
claim  a  mortality  comprised  between  the 
numbers 

185,707  and  114,293  in  1,000,000  cases: 
or  approximatively  between  the  numbers,  19 
and  1 1  per  cent. 

Uncorrected  obserration,  therefore,  would 
give,  as  the  result  of  the  treatment  adopted, 
15  per  cent.,  while  corrected  observation 
would  give  some  number  between  19  and  11 
per  cent. 

The  application  of  the  formula  given  in  the 
note  to  an  actual  case  will  be  more  instruc- 
tive than  an  imaginary  example. 

M.  Louis,  in  his  Recherchet  tur  la  Fievre 
Typhcide,  has  attempted  to  illustrate  the  treat- 
ment of  typhus  fever,  by  minutely  analysing 
140  cases.    The  result  was  as  follows  :  — 
Number  of  deaths       (wi )   52 
Number  of  recoveries  (n)    88 
Total  -  (m)  140. 

The  mortality  in  these  cases  was  therefore 
T%»  ^^  0  37143  ;  and  if  we  were  to  take  this 
mortality  as  the  strict  expression  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  treatment  adopted,  we  should 
shape  our  proposition  as  follows : — The  mor- 
tality of  typhus  fever,  under  the  treatment 
adopted  by  M.  Louis,  amounted  to 

37,143  deaths  in  100,000  patients  ; 
or,  in  round  numbers, 

37  deaths  in  100  patients 

If,  now,  we  proceed  by  means  of  the  formula 
referred  to,  to  determine  the  possible  error  at- 
taching to  this  proposition  ^i.  e.  to  the  num- 
ber of  facts  upon  which  it  is  made  to  rest), 
we  find  it  to  be  equal  to 

2/2. m. ft         2  /2.52.88 

=  0-11550. 


2/2. m.»         2/5 


(140)3 

This  being  the  possible  error  in  excess 
and  defect,  the  true  influence  of  the  treat- 
ment will  be  comprised  between  the  following 
limits :  — 

-+  ^/^^=0-37143+01 1550=0-48693 

and 

j»_  2  y2^_^.^^  j^_^.  ^  1550-0.25593. 

Thus  all  that  we  really  learn  from  this  re- 
cord 6f  experience  it,  Uiat,  under  the  treat- 
ment adopted,  the  number  of  deaths  may  vary 
bctwrGdi 

48,693  and  25,593  in  100,000  patients, 
or  approximatively  between  49  and  26  in  100 
patients. 

In  other  words,  if  we  were  to  employ  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  in  a  preat  number 
of  cases  of  typhus  fever,  we  might  lose  any 
number  between  about  a  fourth  and  a  half  of 
our  patients.* 

The  same  formula  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  solution  of  doubtful  questions  relative  to 
the  results  of  two  or  more  series  of  facts  which 

*  Gavarret,  Principes  G^n^nx  de  Statistiqae 
M^cale,  p.  284. 


we  are  desirous  of  comparins.  It  may  happen 
that  the  difference  between  the  average  result 
of  one  series  of  facts  and  that  of  a  second 
series,  is  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  leave  us  in 
doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  limits  of  error  to  which  the 
number  of  facts  in  either  return  is  liable.* 

It  often  happens,  that  the  average  results 
of  two  series  of  observations  relating  to  two 
alternative  events  (such  as  the  events  of 
death  or  recovery  in  particular  diseases,  the 
birth  of  a  male  or  female  child,  &c.)  approxi- 
mate so  closely,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  whether 
to  attribute  the  slight  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  two  averages  to  coincidence^  or  to 
the  operation  of  certain  efficient  causes.  If 
the  number  of  observed  facts  be  small,  the 
difference  between  the  averages  derived  firom 
the  two  series  of  facts  may  l^  so  slight  as  to 
fall  short  of  the  difference  between  the  limits 
of  error  in  excess  or  defect.  The  same  re- 
sult may  also  happen  with  any  number  of 
facts,  however  considerable.  In  order  to 
solve  the  doubts  which  necessarily  attach 
to  such  close  approximations,  a  ipathematical 
formula  has  been  brought  into  requisition, 
and  employed  in  the  formation  of  tables  ap- 
plicable to  this  purpose.  Such  a  table  is 
subjoined.  The  mode  of  applying  it  will  be 
presently  explained. 

The  use  of  this  table  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  example  :  —  In  the  six 
years  1839-44  there  occurred  in  England,  on 
the  average  of  those  years,  515,478  births,  of 
which  264,245  were  males,  and  251,233  fe- 
males. As  the  difference  between  these  two 
numbers  is  not  very  considerable,  a  question 
might  arise,  whether  that  difference  is  not 
compatible  with  the  error  in  excess  to  which 
half  a  million  of  facts  is  liable.  The  use  of 
the  formula  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is 
founded,  would  at  once  clear  up  this  doubt. 

264,245  male  births  in  a  total  of  515,478, 
is  equal  to 

512,904  male  births  in  1,000,000  births.  . 
But,  on  the  supposition  that  the  male  and 
female  births  are  really  equal  in  number,  we 
have  the  limits  of  variation  equal  to  500,000 

or  500,000-|-  000,624  and  500,000—000,624, 
or  a  maximum  of  500,624,  and  a  minimum  of 
499,376.  The  difference  by  the  formula  is, 
therefore,  1248  in  the  million,  while  the  ob- 
served difference  between  the  bluest  and 
lowest  number  of  male  births  occumng  in  the 
six  years  1839-44,  is  514,809—511,781,  or 
3,028.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  irresist- 
ible, that  the  excess  of  male  births  is  due  to 
some  efficient  cause  or  causes,  and  that  it  is 
not  merelpr  an  error  to  which  the  number  of 
half  a  milhon  of  facts  is  inevitably  expo8ed.f 

*  For  illustrations  of  this  application  of  the  fbre- 
going  table,  and  of  the  formula  fromwhich  the  fi^^nres 
are  odculated,  see  Gavarret's  Statistiqne  M^cale^ 
p.  80.  et  seq^  and  notes,  p.  27i. 

t  Several  applications  of  this  table  and  of  the 
formula  firomVnich  the  figures  are  derived,  wiU  be 
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Table  of  the  Limits  of  Variation  compatible 
with  an  equal  Chance  relative  to  two  ol^enred 
Evente.* 


Number 
ofCftses. 

LImiU  of  Variation. 

100 

0  641429 

0-358571 

150 

0-615470 

0-384530 

200 

0-600000 

0-400000 

250 

0-589442 

0-410558 

300 

0-581650 

0-418350 

350 

0-575593 

0-424407 

400 

0-570711 

0-429289 

450 

0'566667 

0-423333 

500 

0-563246 

0-436754 

550 

0-560302 

0-439698 

600 

0-557735 

0-442265 

650 

0-555470 

0-444530 

700 

0-553452 

0-446548 

750 

0-551640 

0-448360 

800 

0-550000 

0  450000 

850 

0-548507 

0-451493 

900 

0-547140 

0-452860 

950 

0-545883 

0-454117 

1000 

0-544721 

0-455279 

1100 

0-542640 

0-457360 

1200 

0-540825 

0-459175 

1300 

0-539223 

0*460777 

1400 

0-537796 

0-462204 

1500 

0-536515 

0-463485 

1600 

0-535355 

0-464645 

1700 

0-534300 

0-465700 

1800 

0-533S33 

0-466667 

1900 

0-532444 

0-467556 

2000 

0-531623 

0  468377 

2500 

0-528284 

0-471716 

3000 

0-525820 

0-474180 

3500 

0-523905 

0-476095 

4000 

0*52236 1 

0-477639 

- 

Provision  having  been  thus  made  by  the 
two  preceding  tables  for  testing  the  suffi- 
ciency of  average  results  based  upon  different 
numbers  of  facts  relating  to  two  alternatives, 
and  determining  the  possible  variation  or 
limits  of  error  to  which  the  numbers  of  facts 
in  question,  considered  simply  as  facts,  with- 
out regard  to  their  peculiar  nature,  are  liable, 
provision  still  remams  to  be  made  for  testing 
in  like  manner  the  value  of  those  averages, 
which  belong  especially  to  the  domains  of 
ph}  siology  and  hygiene,  namely,  the  average 
number  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  the 
average  age  at  death  of  different  classes  of 
the  community,  &c.  In  the  absence  of  tables 
specially  adapted  to  this  purpose,  it    must 

found  in  the  work  of  Gavarret,  so  often  quoted, 
firom  p.  148.  onwards,  and  in  the  notes  at  p.  286. 
etseq. 

*  The  formula  employed  in  the  construction  of 
this  table  is 


0-60 


where  «,  as  before,  represents  the  total  of  the  ob- 
served fects.  The  table  will  be  found  at  ereater 
length  at  p.  280  of  Gavarret's  work  on  Medical 
SUtistics. 


suffice  to  state,  in  general  'terms,  that  the 
averages  derived  from  a  given  number  of  facts 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  strict  expressions  of 
the  truth,  but  as  approximations  more  or  less 
remote,  as  the  number  of  facts  is  less  or  more 
considerable. 

But  a  very  important  question  here  arises : 
—  To  what  extent,  and  under  what  restric- 
tions, do  calculations  based  on  mathematical 
formulae  and  derived  from  abstract  reasoning, 
admit  of  application  to  the  results  of  actual 
observation?  Conceding,  as  we  may  safely 
do,  the  soundness  of  the  formulae,  there  is 
yet  ereat  room  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  their 
application  to  the  average  results  of  observa- 
tion. For  if  we  suppose  a  mathematical 
formula  to  be  applied  successively  to  a  long 
series  of  averages  derived  from  the  same 
number  of  facts,  it  must  obviously  administer 
a  similar  correction  to  those  averages  which 
happen  to  coincide  with  the  true  average,  and 
to  those  which  lie  at  the  two  extremes.  This 
consideration  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  condemn 
the  Use  of  mathematical  formulae,  except  as 
a  means  of  exhibiting  in  a  striking  liglit  the 
possible  error  attaching  to  a  small  number  of 
facts,  considered  abstractedly  as  facts. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  then,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  that  although  averages 
derived  from  small  numbers  of  facts  are  sub- 
ject to  a  considerable  amount  of  possible 
error,  there  is  always  such  a  probabiUty  of  their 
coinciding  with,  or  not  differing  widely  from, 
the  true  averages,  as  to  justify  their  employ- 
ment as  standards  of  comparison  and  data  for 
reasoning.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, that  averages  derived  from  small  num- 
bers of  facts  stand  in  need  of  a  confirmation 
which  averages  drawn  from  larger  numbers  of 
facts  do  not  require,  and  that  in  using  the 
former  we  are  bound  to  speak  with  a  reserve 
proportioned  to  the  scantiness  of  our  ma- 
terials. 

Of  extreme  values  derived  from  observation. 
—  As  averages  founded  upon  large  numbers 
of  facts  are  numerical  expressions  of  true  pro- 
babilities, so  extreme  values  are  expressions, 
in  the  same  precise  language,  of  ])ossibilities. 
Both  orders  of  facts  have  their  scientific  and 
practical  applications  ;  but  those  applications 
which  belong  to  the  extreme  values  have  been 
less  attended  to  than  those  which  pertain  to 
avcrdges. 

One  obvious  use  of  extreme  values  is  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  averages.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain 
the  relative  duration  of  life  of  two  classes  of 
persons,  we  may  make  use  of  the  greatest 
age  attained  by  either  class  in  confirmation  of 
the  mean  of  all  the  observations ;  and  the 
coincidence  of  the  one  with  the  other  will 
give  increased  confidence  ip  the  general  result. 
Another  important  use  of  extreme  values  is 
as  a  test  of  numerical  theories.  Two  apt  il- 
lustrations of  this  application  of  figures  are 
afforded  by  that  practical  science  which  deals 
most  largely  in  possibilities  —  Forensic  Medi- 
cine. M.  Orfila,  in  his  "  Traile  des  Exhuma- 
tions," states  that  it  is  possible  to  determine 
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approximatively  the  stature  of  the  skeleton 
and  of  the  body  by  measuring  one  of  the  cy* 
lindrical  bones;  but  instead  of  testing  the 
value  of  this  conclusion  by  making  use  of  the 
extreme  valuet»  he  contents  himself  with  a 
rough  average.  It  appears,  however,  that  if 
we  take  several  cylindrical  bones  having  the 
same  length,  and  compare  them  with  the  cor* 
responding  ascertained  stature  of  the  skeleton, 
the  extreme  statures  are  very  wide  apart. 
Of  seven  ulnas,  for  instance,  having  each  the 
same  length  (viz.  10  inches,  8  lines),  one  cor- 
respond^ to  a  stature  of  6  feet  I^  inch, 
ana  another  to  a  stature  of  only  5  feet  5 
inches.  The  diflerence  of  8^  inches  shows 
the  possible  error  which  might  be  committed 
by  trusting  to  this  standard  of  comparison* 
and  demonstrates  its  futility. 

The  other  illustration  is  afibrded  by  the 
well-known  test  of  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
foetal  lungs.  It  used  to  be  laid  down  as  a 
rough  average  that  in  still-bom  mature  chiU 
dren  the  weight  of  the  lungs  was  one  ounce, 
and  in  children  that  were  bom  alive  two 
ounces.  More  accurate  observation  showed 
that  this  rough  guess  was  very  far  from  the 
truth.  It  was  only,  however,  by  the  aid  of 
extreme  vahies  that  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  this  test  could  be  proved.  It  resulted  from 
the  collation  of  a  moderate  number  of  ob- 
servations that  the  lowest  weight  before  and 
tthet  respiration  were  the  same  to  an  unit, 
while  the  greatest  weight  of  the  lungs  of  still- 
born children,  in  two  intttances,  surpassed  the 
greatest  weight  of  the  lungs  of  children  born 
aMve.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  demon- 
strate the  insufficiency  and  invalidity  of  this 
test. 

The  same  general  principle  which  applies 
to  averages  applies  abo  to  the  extremes, 
namely,  that  the  value  of  the  extremes  in- 
creases with  the  number  of  observations  from 
which  they  are  selected.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  a  larger  number  of  facts  will  be  re- 
quired to  arrive  at  a  tme  extreme  value  than 
to  obtain  a  close  approximation  to  the  true 
mean :  10,000  facts,  for  instance,  may  eive  a 
true  mean  duration  of  life  for  the  inhabitants 
of  any  country ;  bnt  as  many  millions  may 
not  happen  to  embrace  the  greatest  attainable 

age- 

The  same  principles,  then,  apply  both  to 
the  mean  and  to  the  extreme  values  derived 
from  observation.  To  obtain  a  correct  mean 
or  a  probable  extreme,  we  must  multiply  our 
facts. 
BiBUOORAPHT. — Oavarreif  JuU*^  Principes  G^ 
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{WUUam  A.  Guy,) 

STATISTICS.    VITAL.      See    Vital 
Statistics. 


STOMACH  and  INTESTINAL  CANAL. 

See  SCPPLEMBNT. 

SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERIES  {^Arierias 
subdavutf  Lat.  ;  Arterei  tous-davieres,  Fr. ; 
die  Schlutselbein  Pttlsadem,  Germ.).  —  These 
arteries,  two  in  number,  are  the  great  vessels 
destined  to  supply  the  upper  extremities  with 
blood.  Each  passes  to  the  corresponding  ex- 
tremity as  a  continuous  trunk,  which  in  its 
course  gives  offnumerous  coUatcaal  branches  to 
the  larynx,  neck,  nervous  centres,  thorax,  &c. 

The  subclavian  arteries  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  respectivelv  differ  from  each  other 
in  their  origin,  length,  direction,  and  in  their 
relations  to  surrounding  parts, — differences, 
however,  which  occur  m  the  first  stage  of 
these  vessels  only :  thus,  on  the  riffht  side, 
the  subclavian  artery  is  derived  (rom  the 
Arteria  innominata,  and  on  the  left  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta ;  but  on  both  sides  alike  the 
lower  or  outer  margin  of  the  first  rib  marks 
the  termination  of  each  vessel,  which,  in  its 
further  course  towards  the  upper  extremity, 
is  designated  by  the  name  of  Axillary. 

The  course  of  each  subclavian  artery  may, 
in  general  terms,  be  described  as  representing 
an  arch,  the  convexit3r  of  which  looks  upwards 
towards  the  neck,  whilst  the  concavity  has  an 
aspect  downwards,  and  corresponds  closely  to 
the  apex  of  the  lung.  On  the  right  side  the 
extremities  of  this  arch  are  nearly  on  the  same 
level,  the  outer,  however,  passing  a  little  lower 
down  than  the  inner;  whdst  on  the  lef^  side 
the  reverse  obtains,  the  inner  (or  cardiac) 
extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  lefi  subclavian 
artery,  which  springs  from  the  aorta,  being  on 
a  much  lower  level  than  the  outer.  Owing  to 
the  difference  in  the  origin  of  these  vessejs, 
the  \eh  subclavian  artery  has  a  stage  within 
the  thorax,  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
artery  of  the  ri^ht  side. 

The  subclavian  artery  on  each  side  is  ac- 
companied by  a  vein  of  lafge  size ;  the  direction 
of  the  vein  is  much  more  transverse  than  that 
of  the  artery,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some 
respect,  as  Cruveilhier  expresses  it,  ^  the  cord 
of  the  arc  which  the  artery  describes:**  the 
subclavian  vein  b  consequently  the  diorter 
vessel  of  the  two. 

The  course  of  each  subclavian  artery  may 
be  divided  into  tkree  dages^  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  anatomists  agree  in  assigning  the 
following  limits : — 

A  fint  stage  comprises  that  portion  of  the 
vessel,  from  its  origin,  to  the  inner,  or 
tracheal  edge,  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle. 

A  second  stage  includes  so  much  of  the 
artery  as  is  contained  between  the  acft- 
leni  muscles  ;  and  the 

Third  stage  extends  from  the  acromial  edge 
of  the  scalenus  antictis  muscle  to  the 
lower  or  outer  margin  of  the  first  rib : 
at  this  latter  point  the  axillary  artery 
commences. 

According  to  some  anatomists  (as  Bichat), 
the  outer  margin  of  the  scaleni  muscles  is 
the  limit  between  the  subclavian  and  axillary 
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